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“Waslii^gton’s fame ■will go on. increasing until tlie biiglitcst constella- 
tion in yonder heavens is called hy his name.” 

Thomas Jefferson. 

“ The character of Washington, in war, in peace, and in private life, 
the most sublime on record?"' ~ Wm. H. Prescott. 

A Character, of virt-ues so happily tempered by one another, and so 
wholly Ttaalloyed by any -vices, is Jiardly to be foumd in the pages of 
history?"' . Chas. Jas'. ■ ■ • 


(letter to WASHINGTON.) ’ 

“I have a large acquaintance among the most valuable and 
classes of men ; but you are the only human being for whom I . ihi 
an awful reverence. I sincerely pray God to grant a long^ai i. ■ 'H> 
evening to a life so gloriously devoted to the universal happin g . i tiio 
world.” Lord Erskine. 

“Itw’.i be the duty of the Histoiiair and the Sage, in all ages, to 
omit no occasion of commemorating this illustrious man ; and until time 
shall 1)6 no more will a test of the progress which our race has made in 
wisdom and virtue he derived from the veneration paid to the immortal 
name of Washington.” Lord Brougham. 


!5:pcnincn0 of Criticisms of Iroing’s Hi osljington. 

“ His Life of Washington is a marvel.” 

George Bancroft. 

“ The Life of Washington is a noble consummation of a literary career 

H. T. Tuckerman. ■ 

d the gratitude of his countrymen.” 

S„ Austin Allibone. 

bf’Washington makes to your literary 
column!” Wm. 0. Preston. 

“ I have read it as I would read a romance. To me it is history alive. 

Chas. L. B»A<ai.;~, 


, Of half a century.” 

Ij^iographer has well merite 

' i'" ' 



“ What a noble 
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LIFE OF WASHINGTON 


VOLUME FIRST. 




OHAPTER I. 

Tns ‘Wasliington fazxiily is of an aiiciont Eng- 
lish stock, llio genealogy of wliicli lias been 
traced up to tlio coninry immediately succeed- 
ing tlio OonqiicHt. At tliat time it was in pos- 
session of landed ostaitos and manorial privi- 
leges in tlio county of Durham, suoli as were 
enjoyed only by those, or their doscondanta, 
who had oomo over from hTormandy with 
the CoiKiuoror, or fought under his standard. 
When ’William the Conqueror laid waste the 
whole country north oC the Ilumbor, in pun- 
ishment of the mBuiTootiou of the htorthum- 
bihuis, ho apportioned the estates among his 
followers, and advanced Formans and other 
foreigners 1.o the principal ecclesiastical dig- 
nliacH. Ono of the most wealthy and impor- 
tant sees was that of Durham, Ilither had 
been i.vansported the bones of St. Outlihort 
iVoin their original shrine at Limlisfarno, when 
it was ravaged by the Danes, That saint, says 
Camden, was esteoincd by princes and gentry 
a tituhu‘ saint against the Scots.*^ Ilia slirino, 
tlieroforo, had been held in peculiar reverence 
by the Saxons, and tlio see of, Durham en- 
dowed with extraordinary pTivilegos. 

William continued and inoimsoci those privi- 
logcs, IIo needed a powerful adherent on this 
frontier to hoop the rostloBS Forthumbinans in 
order, and choolc Scottish invasion; and no 
doubt considered an enliglitenod ecclesiastic, 
ajqiioittted by the crown, a safer depositary of 
such power than a horodiiary noble. 

Having idaoed a noble and loarned native of 
Loraine in the dioooso, therefore, ho erected it 
into a palatinate, over which the bishop, as 


Count Palatine, had temporal, as well as spirit- 
ual jurisdiction. He built a strong castle for 
Ms protection, and to serve as a barrier against 
the Forthern foe. He made him lord high- 
admiral of the sea and waters adjoining his 
palatinate, — ^lord warden of the marches, and 
conservator of the league between England and 
Scotland, Thenceforth, we are told, the pre- 
lates of Durham owned no earthly superior 
within their diocese, but continued for cen- 
turies to exercise every right attached to an 
independent sovereign. 

The bishop, as Count Palatine, lived in al- 
most royal state and splendor. He had his 
lay chancellor, chamberlains, secretaries, stew- 
ards, treasurer, master of the horse, and a host 
of minor officers. Still he was under feudal 
obligations. All landed property in those war- 
like times, implied military service. Bishops 
and abbots, equally with great barons who held 
estates immediately of the crown, were obliged, 
when required, to furnish the king with armed 
men in proportion to their domains ; but they 
had their feudatories under them to aid them 
in this service. 

Tlio princely prelate of Durham had his 
barons and knights, who hold estates of Mm 
on feudal tenure, and were bound to servo Mm 
in peace and war. They sat occasionally in 
his councils, gave martial splendor to Ms court, 
and wore obliged to have horse and weapon 
ready for service, for they lived in a belligerent 
neighborhood, disturbed ocoasionaliy by civil 
war, and often by Scottish foray. When the 
banner of St, Outhbert, the royal standard of 
the province^ was displayed, no aimed feuda- 


* Aunala of Bogor do Hovedon. Hutclilnflotf a Durlbam, 
rol. U. OonootEtnoa Ourlosa, vol. it, p. €3. 


♦ Ottmdon, Brit, iv., 840, 
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tory of the bishop could refuse to take the 

Some of these prelates, in token of the war- 
like duties of their diocese, engraved on them 
seals a knight on horseback armed at all points, 
blandishing in one hand aswoid, andholdmg 
forth in the otliei the aims of the see t 

Among the knights who held estates in the 
palatinate on these warlike conditions, was 
WiiLiAK DE HEETBURif, thc progenitor of the 
Washingtons. His Norman name of William 
would seem to point out Ms national descent ; 
and the family long continued to have Norman 
names of baptism. The surname of De Hert- 
hurn was taken from a village on the palatinate 
which he held of the bishop in knight’s fee ; 
probably the same now called Hartburn on the 
hanks of the Tees. It had become a custom 
among the Norman families of lank about the 
time of the Conquest, to take &m names from 
their castles or estates ; it was not until some 
time afterwaicls that surnames became gener- 
ally assumed by the people, f 

How or when the He Ilerthurns first ac- 
quired possession of their village is not known. 
They may have been oompamons in arms with 
Eobert de Brus (or Bruce) a noble knight of 
Normandy, rewarded by William the Con- 
queror with great possessions in the North, 
and among others, with the lordships of Ilert 
and Hertnoss in the county of Durham. 

The first actual mention we find of tlio 
family is in the Bolden Book, a record of all 
the lands appertaining to the diocese of 1183. 
In this it is stated that William do Ilertburn 
had ezohanged his village of Ilortbimi for the 
manor and village of Wessyngton, likewise in 
the diocese ; paying tlio bishop a quiiroiit of 
four pounds, and engaging to attend him with 
two g]'eyhounds in grand hunts, and to furnish 
a man at arms whenever military aid should 
be required of the palatnmte.g 

* Robert do Qi Ano;. Sac , x^. 

+ Camden, m-lt. iv., S40. 

t Lower on Saraamofl, vol i., p, 43. Fuller tliat 
the oiwtem of s-urflamoa vfm broiiglit fiom Fraiiec in E<P 
■ward the Oonfeftsor’B time, about Ufty yoam boforo tbo 
GonqueBt ; but did not bocomo unlYorsally eoltlod until 
some limidrod years afterwards. At drat thoy did not 
dosoond IioiodltarUy ou tbo family .— Church IIU- 
ioi }/, Roll Battle AMmj> 

§ Tm Bol»en Book. Ab this ancient doenmont glvofl 
tho first trace of tbo ■WasMncflaa family, It morltaoflXJc- 
olal mention* In U88, a survey was made by order of 
Bishop do Btisaia of all the binds of tbo boo hold In do* 
mosno, or by tonants in villanaero. Tbo roooi'd was ontored 
in a book called tbo Bolden Bnko ; tho parish of Boldon 
occurring first In ali:iliabotlcal airnngemont. The doou- 


The family changed its surname with its 
estate, and thenceforward assumed that of 
He Wesstrgton. ^ The condition of military 
service attached to its manor will he found to 
have been often exacted, nor was the service 
in the grand hunt an idle form. Hunting came 
next to war in those days, as the oconpalion 
of the nobility and gentry. The clergy en- 
gaged in it equally with the laity The hunt- 
ing establishment of the Bishop of Dm ham 
was on a princely scale. He had his forests, 
chases, and paiks, with their train of foresters, 
rangers, and park keepers. A grand hunt was 
a Bjilendid pageant in which all his barons and 
knights attended him with horse and licnmil. 
The stipulations with the Seignior of Wess- 
yngton show how strictly the rights of the 
chase were defined. All the game taken by 
him in going to the forest belonged to the 
bishop; all taken on returning belonged to 
hirawsolf. t 

' Hugh do Pusaz (or He Pudsay) during whoso 
episcox)ato we meet with tlii-s first trace of 
the Do 'Wessyngton'^, was a nephew of khi,g 
Stoplioii, and a prolate of gioat proionsitais ; 
fond of appearing with a irain of ecclosiasiios 
and an armed I'ctimio. "When Ilichard Ooour 
de Lion put every thing at pawn and sale to 
raise funds for a cru.sudo to llio Holy Hand, 
the bishop resolved to accompany him. Ichiro 
wealthy than Iiis sovereign, he iiuulo magnifi- 
cent preparations. Besiden ships to convey 
his troops and rotinuo, ho had a ^uiupluons 
galley for himself, fitted up with a throne or 
episcopal chair of silver, and all tho houMdadd, 
and oven culinary utensih, um'u of the same 
costly matonal. In a word, had not tim 
lato been induced to stay at home, and aid tiie 
king willi his treasures, hy being nnale mm of 
the regents of the kingdom, and Emi of Norf h 

uiont couuucncoB in tlio Ibllrnvlnxf mntmar : liU'lpH Ulun* * * § 
qul 1 oi'iitur Bobiuii Biu>k. Atmo ntuniulci’* 

lias, &o. 

Tbo followini? 1 h tbo nu'mrirfui<biia In qunstbai :>■ 

■\Vllhw do Htirtobinn habol Wn to.teoptfi onedo- 

ala oi Iona ocolcaio xiurtlnniO ml ("smiab, xiru \!l1a da Hor* 
toburn. qxwini qn’o hao quk'tnm olmuavlt ; Kt r^ddlt 4 L. 
Bi VRcltt In metpyx. coxa mm. 2 Lepomr. Kt qtmndo ufnn 
muno ttixxlllura vonorlt dobot diiro 1 Mtlltuin ad pUmda 
RuxUlo, ^^Q.-^Golkciunea Curima, 11, p. SO, 

Tho Boldou Buko la a ftmnll folio, dojioMlkMl Jn tbo bfilou 
of tho blahop’s auditor, at I‘)ttrbmn, 

* The namo is probably of Bioxan origin* It rxiatrd in 
Engbvnd prior to tho Conquest, Tho villaf o of 
tone is mantionod iu a Saxon obartor a®* granted hy feitiK 
Bdpr in 073 to Tliornoy Abbey.— Mgcioaaa 
ica, Iv. 65, 

t IIutobiuson*& Durham, wJ. lU, p. 4S9, 
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nmboiland for life, the Do 'Wessyngtons might 
have followed the banner of St. Cuthbert to 
the Holy warn, 

ISTcarly seventy years afterwards we find the 
family still relainmg its manorial estate in the 
palaiinate. The names ol Bontlo do Wessyng- 
ton and 'William liis sou appear on charters of 
land, granted in 125Y to religions houses. Soon 
after occiirrod tho wars of tho barons, in which 
the till one of Henry III. was shaken by the 
Do Monniforts, Tho ohivalry of the palatinate 
rallied iinclor tlio royal standard. On tho list 
of royal knights who fought for their sovereign 
m tho disastrouH battle of Lowes (12G4), in 
which tho king was^iaken prisoner, we dnd 
the name of William Weshmgton, of Weshing- 
toin* 

During tho splendid pontificate of Anthony 
Deko (or 33oak), tlio knights of tho palatinate 
had contiimally to bo lu the saddle, or buckled 
in armor. The prolate was so impatient of 
rost that ho never took more tliaii one sleep, 
saying it was unbGooming a man to turn 
from one side to another in bod. Ho was i>er- 
potimlly, when within his diocese, either rid- 
ing from one manor to another, or hunting and 
hawking. Twico ho assisted Edwaid L with 
all his force in invading Scotland. In tho pro- 
gress northward with tho king, tho bisliop lod 
the van, marching a day in advance of the 
main body, with a morconary force, paid by 
himself, of one thousand foot and five hundred, 
horse. BesideB tlioso ho had his feudatories 
of tho palatinate ; six baiincrots and one hun- 
dred and sixty knights, not one of whom, says 
an old ])Oom, but surijassod Arthur himself, 
though endowed with tho charmed gifts of 
Merlhui ^Yo jirosume the Do WosByngtons 
wci'c among those pronx chevaliers, as the 
baimor of Bt. Outhbert had been taken from 
its shrino on 'the occasion, and of courso all tho 
armed force of tho diocese was bound to ftd- 
low. It was borne in front of tho army by a 
monk of Durham, There wore many rioli ca- 
parisons, saya the old poem, many beautiful 
pcntiona, fluttering from lanoas, and much 
neighing of Htoeds. The lulls and valleys w^ere | 
CDVorod with Bumpier horses and waggons ' 
laden with tents and provisions, Tho Bishop 
of Durham in his warliko state appeared, -we 

^ This llsti of IsnlgliU "vvas InsorttRl lu tho Bold on Book 
as an additional entry, It is oliod nt full length hy IXntch- 
Inaon.— Durham, Tol. p. 220. 

t Oaaues Artoui pour tom oea ohamoa, 

Bl beau pvlsont na ot do Marlyn, 

Biisob Of KAatAVattOOSj an old JPominJN'Qrman JFramh, 


aio told, more like a powerful prince, than a 
priest or pi elate. 

At the sm i ender of the crown of Scotland 
by John Ealiol, which ended this invasion, the 
bishop negotiated on the part of England. As 
a trophy of tho event, the cliair of Schone used 
on the inauguration of the Scottish monarclis, 
and ooiitammg the stone on which Jacob 
dreamed, the palladium of Scotland, was trans- 
ferred to England and deposited in Westminster 
Abbey.t 

In tho reign of Edward III we find the Do 
Wessyngtons still mingling in chivalrous scenes. 
The name of Sir Stephen de Wessyngton ap- 
pears on a list of knights (nobles chevaliers) 
wlio were to tilt at a tournament at Dunstable 
in 1334 lie bore for his device a golden rose 
on an azure fleld.f 

lie was soon called to exercise Ins arms on a 
sterner field. In 1346, Edward and his son, the 
Black Prince, being absent with the armies in 
France, king David of Scotland invaded Hoitli- 
timberland with a powerful army. Queen 
Philippa, who had remained in England as 
regent, immediately took the field, calling the 
northern prelates and nohles to join her stand- 
ard. They all hastened to obey. Among the 
prelates was Ilatfield, the Bishop of Durham. 
The sacred banner of St Outhbert was again 
di8i)layed, and the ohivalry of the palatinate 
assisted at tho famous battle of Hevil’s cross, 
near Durham, in which the Scottish aniiy was 
defeated and king David taken prisoner. 

Queon Philippa hastened with a victorious 
train to cross tho sea at Dover, and join king 
Edward in his camp before Calais. The prelate 
of Durham accompanied Iier. His military 
train consisted of throe banner eta, forty-eight 
knights, one hundred and sixty-four esquires, 
and eighty archcra, on horseback.§ They all 


do OmyuiimoB, Ang. Sac,, p. *740, cited by 
HulcliinROU, Tol. 3., p. 239. 

t An ottraot from an inoditod poem', cited by Nicolai 
in Ills translation of tho Siego of Oarlavarock, gives a 
striking picture of tlio palatinate in. thoBO days of its prido 
and eplcwdor -- 

There Milor bovod before tho rood and book. 

And kiieohng knighthood scu vod a prolate lord, 

Ycl littlci deigned ho qn Bnoli train to look, 

Or ghinoo of uith or pity to ailbi'd 


Thoio tlino has hoard tho peal rang out at njght, 
TluH Boon from every tower tho oiosBots stream, 
■When tho red halo lire on n on wcfitorn hoighr 
Had routJod tho %YaTdor Arom his dtful dream. 


IXns soon old Enrham’s lion banner float 
O*or tho proud hulwark, that, with giant pride 
And feet dcop plungod amidst tho olraling moat, 
Tho ofl’orta of tho roving Soot deflod, 

t Oolloct, Topog, ©t Gonoalog, T. Iv, p. 806. 

S OolUor ’0 EooIgb. Bisi, Book Tli, Oont. XIV* 
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aTriyed to -witness the surrender of Calais 
(1346), on whicli occasion q^iieen Philippa dis- 
tinguished herself by her noble mterfeience in 
saving the lives of its patriot citizens. 

Such were the waihhe and stately scenes in 
which the De Wessyngtons were called to 
mingle by their feudal duties as knights of the 
palatinate. A few years after the last event 
(1850), William, at that time lord of the manor 
of Wessyngton, had license to settle it and the 
village upon himself, his wife, and “his own 
right heiis.” He died in 1367, and Ms son and 
heir, Williani, succeeded to the estate. The 
latter is mentioned under the name of Sir Wil- 
liam de Wesehington, as one of the knights 
who sat in the privy council of the county 
during the episcopate of John FordhamA 
Dux mg this time the whole force of the pala- 
tinate was roused to pursue a foray of Scots, 
under Sir William Douglas, who, having lav- 
aged the conntiy, were letunimg laden with 
spoil. It was a fiiiit of tho feud hotweoii tlie 
Douglases and tho Porcys. The marauders 
were overtaken by Hotspur Percy, and then 
took place tho battle of OUerbouine, xn which 
Percy was taken piisoner and Douglas slain. I 
For upwards of two hundred years tho De 
Wessyngton*s had now sat in the councils of 
the palatinate ; had mingled with horse and 
hound, in tho stately hunts of its prelates, and 
followed the banner of St. Oiithbort to the 
field; but Sir William, Just montioned, was 
the last of tho family that rendered this feudal 
service. Ho was the last male of the line to 
which the inheritance of tho manor, by the 
license granted to his father, was confnccl. li 
passed away from the De Wessyngtons, after 
his death, by the marriage of his only dmighter 
and heir, Dionisin, with Sir William Toniplo of 
Studley. By tho year 1400 it had become the 
property of the Blaykestons.J 
But though the name of Do WcRsyngton no 
longer figured on the chivalrouB roll of tho 
palatinate, it continued for a time to Ilourisli in 
the cloisters. In tho year 1410, J ohu 1 )o W osa- 
yngfcon was elected prior of the Benodiolino 
convent, attached to tho cathedral. The monks 
of this oonvont had been licensed by Pope Gre- 
gory Vn to perform tho solemn duties of the 
cathedral in place of secular clergy, and Wil- 


* Ilutoliinson, vol. ii. 

(■ 7niotivo tlie DawgldB lost his llfo, 

An<l tlio Percy 0 was lod awoy* 

PoRDtrir, Quoted hj Surlec'^ Xlisi, DuTham‘^ vol, I. 
lEiitohUisonA Durham, vol it, iJ, 489, 


Earn the Conqueror had ordained that tho 
I priors of Durham should enjoy all the liberties, 
dignities, and houois of abbots; shonM hold 
I their lands and churches in their own hands 
and fee disposition, and have the abbot’s seat 
on the left side of the choir— thus taking rank 
of every one but the bishop. 

In the cotiise of three centuries and up- 
wards, which 'had since elapsed, these honors 
and privileges had been subject to repeated 
dispute and encroachment, and the prior had 
nearly been elbowed out of tlie abbot’s chan* 
by the archdeacon. John de Wessyngton was 
not a man to submit tamely to such infringe- 
ments of hia rights. He forthwith set hiinself 
up as the champion of his priory, and in a 
learned tiact, de Jhiribus et Fossessionibm Be- 
olesice Dxinelm^ established the validity of tho 
long-controverted claims, and fixed himself 
firmly in tho abbot’s chair. His buccoss in this 
oontioversy gamed him much renown among 
Ins brethren of the cowl, and in 142G he pre- 
sided at tho general chapter of tho order of 
St Benedict, hold at Northampton. 

The stout prior of Durlmm had other di'^- 
putes with the bislio]i and tho secular (dergy 
touching his occlesiaatical functions, in whUili 
he was equally vioioriotis, and sovenil tracts 
remain in manuscript in tho dean and chapter’s 
library; weapons hung up in tho church armory 
as memorials of liis polemical battles. 

Finally, after fighting divers good Hgltlrt for 
the honor of hia priory, and filling Ibe abbot , ’h 
chair for thirty years, lie died, to use an an- 
cient phrase, “ill all the odor of sanctily,” in 
1446, and was buried like a soldier on his 
battle-fiGld, at the door of the north aisle of 
tho church, near to the altar of Bt* Beiiiarud, 
On his tonibatono was an inscniduni in hruss, 
now unfortunately obliterated, 'which may lia\ 
sot forth tho valiant (leods of this Wasliinglou 
of the cloistoiu f 

By this time tho primiiivo stock of Dio 
Do WessyngtouH had heparateil into diverH 
branches, holding estates in varkniH parts of 
England; some dlsirnguisliing tlKunHulveH lu 
the learned profeskms, others receiving kniglit- 
hood for public services. Their names arc to 
ho found honorably recorded in county his- 
times, or engraved on mmiiimenls in time- 
worn chtn^chos and cathedrals, tliosc garnering 
places of English worthies. By tlogrouH tho 

* Btwbiio Monastlooa AsigWotemm. 11 1, p, SSL 
don Pfl. 1R40. 

t IXatdtlnamrg Durbain, vol. 11,, pawlm. 
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seignorial sign of de disapi^eared from before 
tlie family suimame, whicli also varied fiom 
Wessynglon to Wassington, Wassliington, and 
finally, to Wasbingtoii. A parish in the 
county of Dm ham hoars the name as last 
written, and m this probably the ancient 
manor of Wessyngton was situated. There 
is another parish of the name in the county of 
Sussex. 

The branch of the family to which our 
Washington immediately belongs sprang from 
Laurence Washington, Esquire, of Gray’s Inn, 
son of John Wabhmgton, of Warton in Lan- 
cashire. This Laurence Washington was for 
some time mayor of Forthampton, and on the 
dissolution of the priories by Henry VIII. he re- 
ceived, in 1538, a grant of the manor of Sul- 
grave, in Forthamptonshiro, with other lands 
in the vicinity, all oonfheated property formerly 
belonging to the monastory of St Andrew’s. 

Sulgravo remained m the famby until 1620, and 
was commonly called Washington’s manor.”1 

One of the direct dcscondanta of tho grantee 
of Sulgravo was Sir William Washington, of 
Paokington, in tho county of Kent. lie mar- 
ried a Bister of George Yilliers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, tho unfortunate favoriLe of Charles I. 


* “ Tho do oomo to ho omitted,” fioyo an old treatiso, 
“ whon EnRltshmou find KnjjfllHh inanuovB hoc^an to proviiU 
upon tlio iqcovory of lost oiodlt,”— of ilcdaycd, 
in aniiqttitws. I-iomlon, 1034. 

About tho thno of Ilotiry VI , BJiyd ftnother iroatieo, 
tho do or d’ was gonorally droi>pod from surnamoa, wlion 
tho IlUo of armiffcrf rsgiuai , mnongHt tho houcla of famllioB, 
and j^niarmiSy ot goniylmcLn^ amonf? younger bouRj was aub- 
fttUulod,-“/..ow>flr on Siirnavtas^ vol. 1. 

t Tho manor of (lursdon in Wlltahiio has boon mon- 
tiemod OH tho homestead of tho anoeBfcora of our Washing- 
ton. This la a mistake. It was tho roaldonoo of Sir 
Lnuronoo Washington, s(*oond son of tho abovo-montioned 
grantee of Bulgrn-vo. Elizabeth, granddaughter of ihia 
Blr Ijauronco, inarikul Kobort Bliirley, Kail Forrora and 
Vlsecjuut of Tinnwortlu Washington hoeamo a baptismal 
name among tho Shirleys— sovoml of tho Fails Fonois 
have borne it. 

Tlio ivritos of thoso pages visited Sulgravo a few years 
since. It was In, a (julot rural neighborhood, whore tho 
farm housos wore guoint and antlq,uated. A part only of 
the manor hoUBQ romataod, and was Inhabited by a farmer. 
Tho Washington crest, in colored glass, was to bo seen in 
ft window of what waa now tho buttery. A window on 
which the whole fninlly arnm was ombhiKoned had boon 
removed to tho residence of tho actual proprietor of tho 
manor. Another roUo of tho auoteut mauoL of tho Wash- 
ingtons was a rookery In a vonurablo grovo hard by. Tho 
rooks, those stanch adhoronts to old family abodes, sUll 
hovered and oawod about thoir hcrodltary nosts. In tbo 
pavoimuit of tho parish church ivo wore shown a stono 
slab bearing olllglos on plntos of brass of Lam once Wassh- 
Ingfcoa* gout., and Anno hla wife, and thoir four sons and 
olsvon daughtors. Tho Inscription in blaofc letter was 
dated 1504 


This may have attached the Sulgrave Wash- 
ingtons to the Stuart dynasty, to which they 
adhered loyally and generously throughout all 
its vicissitudes. One of the family, Lienteiiant- 
Colonel James Washington, took up arms in 
the cause of king Charles, and lost his life at 
the siege of Pontefract castle. Another of the 
Sulgrave line, Sir Henry Washington, son and 
hoir of Sir William, before mentioned, ex- 
hibited in the civil wars the old chivalrous 
spirit of the knights of the palatinate He 
served under prince Eupert at the storming of 
Bristol, in 1643, and when the assailants were 
beaton off at every point, he broke in with a 
handful of infantry at a weak part of the wall, 
made room for the horse to follow, and opened 
a path to victory.'*' 

He distinguished himself still more in 1646, 
when elevated the command of Worcester, 
the governor having been captured by the 
enemy. It was a time of confusion and dismay. 
The king had fled from Oxford in disguise and 
gone to the parliamentary camp at Fewark, The 
royal cause wa^ desperate. In this crisis Sir 
Henry received a letter from Fairfax, who, 
with his victorious army, was at Haddington, 
demanding the surrender of Worcester The 
following was Colonel Washington’s reply : 

Sir, 

It is acknowledged by your books and by 
report of your own quarter, that the king is in 
some of your armies. That granted, it may be 
easy for you to procure his Majesty’s commands 
for the disposal of this garrison. Till then I 
shall make good the trust reposed in mo. As 
for conditions, if I shall be necessitated I shall 
make tho host I can. The worst I know and 
fear not ; if I had, the profession of a soldier 
had not heeii begun, or so long continued by 
your Excellency’s humble servant, 

IIbNBY WASniNOTON.t 

In a few days Colonel Whalley invested the 
city with fire thousand troops. Sir Henry dis- 
patched messenger after messenger in quest of 
the king to know his i>leasnro. Fone of them 
returned. A female emissary was equally 
unavailing. Week after week elapsed, until 
nearly three months had expired. Provisions 
began to ^ail. Tho city was in confusion. Tho 
troops grow insuh ordinate. Y et Sir Henry per- 
sisted in the dofonoe. General Fairfax, with 

I * Olwonclou, Book vlt. 

I t Groono'B Antiquities of Worcester, p, a'la. 
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1,500 horse and foot, was daily expected. There 
was not powder enough for an hour’s contest 
Bhonld the city he stormed. Still Sir Henry 
“ awaited his Majesty’s commands ” 

At length news arrived that the king had 
issued an oi der for the siirrendor of all towns, 
castles, and forts, A printed copy of the order 
was shown to Sir Ileiiry-j o.nd on the faith of 
that document he capitulated (19th July, 1640) 
on liOBOrahle terms, won by his fortitude and 
perseverance. Those who believe in hereditary 
virtues may see foreshadowed in the condnet 
of this "t7ashmgton of Worcester, the magnani- 
mous constancy of purpose, tlie disposition to 
“hope against hope,” which hoie onr Wash- 
ington trmmphantly through the darkest days 
of onr 1 evolution. 

We have little note of the Sulgrave branch 
of the family after the deatl^of Charles I. and 
the exile of his snccessor. England, during the 
protectorate, became an nncomfortablo resi- 
dence to such as had signalized thomselves as 
adherents to the house of Stuart. In 1655, 
an attempt at a general insurroction drew on 
them the vengeance of Cromwell. Many of 
their party who had no share m the conspiracy, 
yet sought refuge in other lands, where they 
might live free from molestatiom This may 
have been the oaso with two hrothera, John 
and Andrew Washington, great-grandsons of 
the grantee of Sulgravo, and uncles of Sir 
Henry, the gahant defender of Worcester. 
John had for some time rosidocl at South Oavo, 
m the East Elding of Yorkshire ; ^ but now 
emigrated with Ms brother to Virginia; wliioli 
colony, from its allogianco to the exiled mon- 
arch and ilio Anglican Ohurcli had become a 
fiivorite resort of the Oavalicrs. Tho brothers 
arrived in Virginia in 1657, and imrcIiaHod lands 
in Westmoreland Ooiint-y, on tlio northern neck, 
between the Potomac and Rappahannock 
rivers. John married a Mi.\s Anno Popo of tho 
saniG county, and took uj) his rosidonco on 
Bridges Creek, near wlicro it falls into tho 
Potomac. Ho booamo an oxtouHivo planter, 
and, in process of timo, a magistral o and 
member of the House of BurgesaeB, Ilaviug a 
sparlc of the old military lire of tho family, wo 
had him, as Colonel Washington, leading tho 
Virginia forces, in co-operation with those of 


* Soiit]! Oavo is near Iho “ In Iho violaity is 

Oavo OaatlG, nn embattled ecUllco. It baa a nobla tsolloO" 
tioa of paintings, inclmiing a portrait of General Wasbing- 
ton, ■wboso ancestors possessed a portion of tbo estate.*’— 
LsweSf Diet,, vol. i., p. 630, 


Maryland, against a band of Seneca Indian^, 
who weie ravaging the settlements along the 
Potomac, In honor of his public services and 
private virtues the paiish in which ho resided 
was called after him, and still bears tlio name 
of Washington. He lies buried in a vault on 
Bridges Creek, which, for generations, was the 
family place of sepulchre. 

The estate continued in the family. Ilia 
grandson Augustine, the father of our Wash- 
ington, was born there in 1G94. Ho was twice 
married; first (Apiil 20tli, 1715), to Jane, 
daughter of Caleb Butler, Esq., of Westmore- 
land County, by whom he had four cliildien, 
of whom only two, Lawrence and Augustine, 
survived the years of childhood ; their mother 
died November 24th, 1782, and was buried in 
the family vault. 

On the 6tli of March, 1730, ho married in 
second nuptials, Maiy, the daughter of Colonel 
Ball, a young and beautiful girl, said to be tho 
belle of the Northern Hook. By her he had 
[four sons, George, Samuel, John Augubtiuo, 
and Charles ; and two danglitcrs, Elizaboib, or 
Betty, as she was commonly called, and Mildred, 
who died in infancy. 

George, the oldest, the suhjoct of this biog- 
raphy, was born on the 22d of Eebnmry (11th 
0. S.), 1782, in the homestead on Bridges 
Creek. This house commanded a view over 
many miles of tho Potomac, and tho oppuslto 
shore of Maryland. It had ])robab1y lieen 
inirchased with tho properly, and was one of 
the primitive fann-liouses of Virginia. The 
roof -was steep, and sloped down into low prt)- 
jecting eaves. It had four roomn on tho 
ground floor, and others in tho attic, and an 
immense chimney at each end. IHot a vostlgo 
of it remains. Two or three decayed tig t,ree«, 
with shrubs and vines, linger about tho plnc‘o, 
and here and there a flo\V 0 r grown wild Hcrves 
“to nuirk wliero a garden lias heonV Such, 
at least, was the case a few years since * but 
llieso may have likewise passed away* A 
stone ^ marks tlie site of the liottso, and m 
inscription donotos its being the birthplace of 
Washington. 

Wo have entered with some ininuteuosa Into 
this genealogical detail; tracing the family 
stop by stop through tho pag<^ of Jilitorioal 
documents for upwards of mx oentuHos; and 
wo havo been tempted to do so by tho 
documentary proofs it gives of the lineal 


♦ Pltiood tbwo by Octorge W. F. Oastli, 
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and enduring worth of the race. YTe have 
shown that, for manj generations, and through 
a variety of eventful scones, it has main- 
tained an equality of fortune and respec- 
tability, and whenever In ought to the tc.st 
has acquitted itself with lioiior and loyalty 
Hereditary rank may be an illusion ; but hered- 
itary virtue gives a patent of innate nobleness 
beyond all the blazonry of the Herald’s Ool- 
logo. 


OIIAPTEK II. 

Hot long after the birth of George, his father 
removed to an estate in Stafford County, oppo- 
site Frcdoricksbnrg. The lionso was similar in f 
stylo to the one at Bridges Greek, and stood on 
a rising ground overlooking a meadow which 
bordered tlio Rappahannock, This was the 
homo of George’s hoyliood ,* the meadow was 
hiri play-ground, and the scene of his early ath- 
letic sports ; hnt this home, like that in which 
he was born, h^a disappeared ; the site is only 
to bo traced by fragments of bricks, china, and 
eartlionware. $ 

In tlioso days the means of instruction in 
Yirginia wore limited, and it was tlio custom 
among the wealthy planters to send their sons 
to England to complete their education. This 
was done by Augustine 'Washington with his 
oldest son Lawrence, then about fifteen years 
of ago, and whom ho no doubt considered the 
future head of the family. George was yet in 
early childhood: as his iiitollcoi dawned ho 
rcodvod the rudiments of education in the best 
establishment for the purpose that the neigh- 
hurhood afforded. It was what was called, in 
popular parlance, an ‘‘ old field school-house ; ” 
Jmmble enough in its pretensions, and kept by 
one of his father’s tenants named Hobby, who 
moreover was sexton of the parish. The in- 
fitruofcion doled out by him must have been of 
the simplest kind, reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing, perhaps ; but George had the benefit of 
mental anti moral culture at home, firom an ex- 
cellent father. 

Several traditional anecdotes have been given 
to the world, somewhat prolix and trite, hut 
illustrative of the familiar and praotioal manner 
in which Angtistino ‘Washington, in the daily 
intercourse of domestio life, impressed the duc- 
tile mind of Ms child with high maxims of ro- 
llgiou and virtue, and i mbued him wi th a spirit 
of justice and generosity, and above all a 6oru« 
puloua love of truth. 


When George was about seven or eight years 
old his bi other Lawrence returned fiom Eng- 
land, a well-educated and accomplished youth. 
There was a difference of fourteen years in 
tlieir ages, which may have been one cause of 
the strong attachment which took place be- 
tween them. Lawrence looked down wuth a 
protecting eye upon the boy whose dawning 
intelligence and perfect rectitude won liis re- 
gard; while George looked up to his manly 
and cultivated brother as a model in mind and 
manners. We call particular attention to this 
brotherly interchange of affection, fi om the in- 
fiuence it had on all the future career of the 
subject of this memoir. 

Lawrence Washington had something of the 
old military spirit of the family, and circum- 
stances soon called it into action. ^Spanish dep- 
redations on British commerce had recently pro- 
voked reprisals. Admiral Yernop, command- 
er-in-cliief in the West Indies, had accordingly 
captured Porto Bello, on the Isthmus of Darien. 
The Spaniards were preparing to revenge the 
blow ; the French were fitting out ships to aid 
them. Troops were embarked in England for 
another campaign in the West Indies ; a regi- 
ment of four battalions was to be raised in the 
colonies and sent to join them at Jamaica. 
There was a sudden outbreak of military ardor 
in the province; the sound of drum and fife 
was heard in the villages with the parade of 
recruxiin g p ar ties. Lawrence W ashington, n o w 
tweuty-twm years, of ago, caught the infection. 
IIo obtained a captain’s commission in the new- 
ly raised regiment, and embarked with it for 
the West Indies in IHO. Ho served in the 
joint expeditions of Admiral Yernon and Gen- 
eral Wentworth, in the land forces commanded 
by the latter, and acquired the friendship and 
confidence of both of those officers. He was 
present at the siege of Oarthagena, when it 
was bombarded by tho fieet, and when the 
troops attempted to escalade the citadel. It 
was an ineffectual attack ; tho ships could not 
get near enough to throw their shells into the 
town, and the scaling ladders proved too short. 
That part of tho attack, however, with which 
Lawrcnco was concerned, distinguished itself 
by its bravery. Tho troops Busialned unflinch- 
ing a destructive fire for several hours, and at 
lengHi retired witlx honor, their small force 
having sustained a loss of about six hundred 
in killed and wounded. 

We have here tho secret of that mcu^tial spirit 
so often cited of George in his boyish ctaye; 
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He had seen his brother fitted out for the wars. 
He had heard by letter and otherwise of the 
warlike scenes in whicli he was mingling. All 
his amnsements took a military turn. He made 
soldiers of his schoolmates, they had their 
mimio parades, reviews, and sham fights; a 
boy named William Bustle was sometimes his 
oompetitor, but George was commander-in- 
chief of Hobby’s school 

Lawrence Washington returned home in the 
autumn of 1742, the campaigns in the West 
Indies being ended, and Admiral Yernon and 
General Wentworth being recalled to England 
It was the intention of Lawrence to rejoin his 
regiment in that country, and seek promotion 
in the army, but circumstances completely* 
altered his plans. He formed an attachment 
to Anne, the eldest daughter of the Honoiable 
William Fairfax, of Fairfax County ; Ins ad-^ 
dresses were well received, and they became 
engaged. Their nuptials were delayed hy the 
sudden and untimely death of his father, which 
took place on the 13th of April, 1743, after a 
shoit but severe attack of gout in the stom- j 
aoh, and when but forty-nme years of age, : 
George had been absent from liomo on a visit 
during his father’s illness, and just returned in 
time to receive a parting look of affection, 

Augustine Washington left large possessions, 
distributed hy will among his children. To 
Lawrence, the estate on the banks of the Poto- 
mac, with other real property, and several 
shares in iron works. To Augustine, the 
second son by the first maxTiage, the old homo 
stead and estate in Westmoreland. Tho chil- 
dren by tho second marriage wero soverally 
well provided for, and George, "when he bocamo 
of age, was to have tho house and lands on tho 
Bappahannock. 

In tho month of J uly the marriage of Laxv- 
rcnce with Miss Fairfax took place. lie now 
gave up all thoughts of foreign service, and 
settled himself on his ostat^o on the banks of 
the Potomac, to xvhich he gave the nanio of 
Hoxint YjEENoivr, in honor of tho admiral, 

Augixstine took up his abode at the liome- 
stoad on Bridges Greek, and married Anno, 
daughter and oo-hoiross of William Aylott, 
Esqiiiro, of Westmoreland County. 

George, now elovon years of ago, and Hio 
other children of the second maiTiago, had 
been loft under tho guardianship of their 
mother, to whom was intrusted the proceeds 
of all their propei^ty until they should severally 
come of ago. She proved herself worthy of 


the trust. Endowed with plain, direct good 
sense, thorough conscientiousness, and prompt 
decision, she governed her family strictly, hut 
kindly, exacting deference while she inspired 
affection. George, being her eldest son, was 
thought to be her favorite, yet she never gave 
him undue preference, and the implicit defer- 
ence exacted from him in childhood contniiiecl 
to he hahitnally observed by him to the day 
of her death. He inherited from her a high 
temper and a spirit of command, but her early 
precepts and example taught him to restrain 
and govern that tcinpei', and to square Ins con- 
duct on the exact principles of equity and jus- 
tice. 

► Tiadition gives an interesting picture of tho 
widoxv, with her little fiock gathered around 
hei, as was her daily wont, reading to them 
lessons of religion and morality out of some 
standard work. Her favorite volume was Sir 
Matthew Halo’s Contemplations, moral and 
divine. TliO admirable maxims therein con- 
tained, for outward action as well as self-gov- 
ernment, sank deep into tho mind of George, 
and, doubllchs, had a gregt infiuenoe in forming 
his character. They certainly wore exemplified 
in his conduct throughout life. This mother’s 
manual, bearing his mother’s nanio, Mary Wash- 
ington, written with lior own hand, was over pre- 
served by him with filial caro, and may bo koou 
in the archives of krount Yernon, A preclouH 
document 1 Let those who wish to know tho 
mox‘al foundation of liis character cimsult its 
pages. 

Having no longer tho benefit of a falUer’s 
instructions at home, and the scopo of tuition 
of Hobby, tho sexton, being too limited for 
ilio growing wants of his pupil, George was 
now sent to reside with Augustiuo WaHlihigiojjL 
at Bridges Creek, and enjoy tho benefit of a 
superior school m that neighborhood, kept by a 
Mr. Williams. Ills education, however, mm 
plain and practical. Ho never aitenipteil the 
loanied languages, nor manitVsted any inclina- 
tion for rhetoric or bellcH-leltres. Hw object, 
or the object of his friends, Hcctiis to have boon 
confined to fitting him for ordinary businoHs. 
His manusorii^t school books Btill exist, and are 
models of neatness and accumey. One of ilmm, 
it is true, a ciphering book preserved In the li- 
brary at Mount Yernon, has sonio school-boy at- 
tempts at calligraphy; nondeseript. birds, eiceufc- 
©d with a fiouriah of tho pen, or profiles of faces, 
probably intended for those of his sdroohnatoi ; 
tho rest are oh grave and business-like* Before 
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he was thirteen years of ago he had copied 
into a volume forms for all kinds of mercan- 
tile and legal papers ; bills of exchange, notes 
of hand, deeds, bonds, and the like. This early 
self-tnitioii gave him throughout life a lawyer’s 
skill ill drafting doenments, and a merehant’s 
exactness in keeping accounts ; so that all the 
concerns of his vaiions estates; his dealings 
with his domestic stewards and foreign agents ; 
his accounts with govoinmcnt, and all his finan- 
cial transactions, are to this day to be seen 
posted lip in books, in liis own hand-writing, 
monuments of his method and unwearied accu- 
racy. 

He was a self-disciplinarian in ])hysicnl as weh 
as mental matters, and practised himself in all 
kinds of athletic exercises, such as running, 
leaping, wrestling, pitching <iuoits, and tossing 
bars. ITis frame oven in infancy had boon 
largo and powerful, and ho now excelled most 
of his phiyniates in contests of agility and 
strength. As a proof of his muscular power, 
a place is still pointed out at Erederiokshurg, 
near the lower ferry, where, when a boy, he 
Hung a stone across the Rappahannock. In 
horsomaiiship too he already oxcollod, and 
was ready to back, and able to manage the 
niosi. fiery stood. Traditional anecdotes remain 
of liis achievements in this respect. 

Above all, bis inhovont probity and the prin- 
ciples of justice oil which 3io regulated all his 
f‘onduct, even at tins' early period of life, were 
soon appreciated by his schoolmates ; ho was 
refoiTod to as an umpire in their disputes, and 
his dooisions wore never rovorsod. As he had 
formerly boon military clueftain, ho was now 
loglsl liter of the school; thus displaying in 
boybood a typo of the future man. 


OIIAPTEB III 

Tni! attachment of Lawrence 'Washington to 
his brother George Boems to have acquired 
additional Btrongtli and tenderness on their 
father’s death ; ho now took a truly paternal 
interest in his concerns, and had him as fre- 
quently as possible a guest at Mount Yernon, 
Lawrence had deservedly become a xiiipular 
and leading personage in the country. IIo was 
a member of the House of Burgesaos, and Ad- 
jutant-General of the district, witlx the rank 
of major, and a regular salary, A frequent 
sqjomm with him brought George into familiar 
interoourso with the family of his father-in- 


law, the Hon. William Eairfax, who resided at 
a beautiful seat called Belvoir, a few miles be- 
low Mount Yernon, and on the same woody 
ridge bordering the Potomac 

William Fairfax was a man of liberal edu- 
cation and intrinsic worth ; he had seen much 
of the woild, and his mind had been enriched 
and ripened by varied and adventurous expe-^ 
lienee. Of an ancient English family in York- 
shire, he had entered the army at the age of 
twenty-one; had served with honor both in 
the East and West Indies, and officiated as 
governor of Hew Providence, after having 
aided in rescuing it from pirates. For some 
years past he had resided in Yirginia, to man- 
age the immense landed estates of his cousin, 
Lord Fail fax, and lived at Belvoir in the style 
of an English country gentleman, surrounded 
by an intelligent and cultivated family of sons 
and daughters. 

An intimacy with a family like this, m which 
the frankness and simplicity of rural and colo- 
nial life were united with European refine- 
ment, could not but have .a beneficial effect in 
moulding the character and manners of a some- 
what homebred school-boy. It was probably 
his intercourse with them, and his ambition to 
acquit himself well in their society, that set 
him upon compiling a code of morals and man- 
ners which still exists in a manuscript in his 
own handwriting, entitled “ rules for behavior 
in company and conversation.” It is extremely 
minute and circumstantial. Some of the rules 
for personal deportment extend to such trivial 
matters, and are so quaint and formal, as 
almost to provoke a smile ; hut in the main, a 
better manual of conduct could not bo put into 
the hands of a youth. The whole code evinces 
that rigid propriety and self control to which 
he subjected himself, and by which ho brought 
all the impulses of a somewhat ardent temper 
under oonsoiontioua government. 

Other infiiiencos were brought to bear on 
George during his visit at Mount Yemoii. His 
brother Lawrence still retained some of his 
military inclinations, fostered no doubt by his 
post of Adjutant-General. William Fairfax, as 
wo have shown, had boon a soldier, and in 
many trying scenes. Some of Lawrence’s 
comrades of the provincial regiment, who had 
served with him in the West Indies, were oo- 
' oasional visitors at Mount Yernon ; or a ship 
of war, possibly one of Yemen’s old fieet, 
would anchor in the Potomac, and its officers 
bo welcome guests at the tables of Lawrence 
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and his fatlier-in-law. Thus military scenes on 
sea and shore wonld become the topics of con- 
versation. The captiue of Porto Bello; tho 
bombardment of Cartliagena; old stories of 
ornibings in the East and West Indies, and 
campaigns against the pirates. We can pictnio 
to ourselves Geoige, a grave and earnest hoy, 
with an expanding intelkot and a deep-seated 
passion for enterprise, listening to such con- 
versations with a kindling spirit and a gi owing 
desire for military life. In this way most 
probably was produced that desire to enter the 
navy which he evinced when about foniteen 
years of age. The opportunity for gratifying 
it appeared at hand. Slaps of war frequented, 
the colonies, and at times, as wo have hinted, 
were .anchored in the Potomac. The inclina- 
tion was encouraged by Lawrence Washington 
and Mr. Fairfax. Lawrence retained pleasant 
recollections of liis ornisings in tlie fleet of 
Admiral Yernon, and considered the naval 
service a popular path to fame and fortune. 
George was at a suitable ago to enter the navy. 
The great diiHculty was to procure the assent 
of Ins mother. She was brought, however, to 
acquiesce; a midshipman’s warrant was ob- 
tained, and it is even said that the luggage of 
the youth was actually on board of a man of 
war, anchored in tlie river just below Mount 
Yernon. 

At the eleventh hour the mother’s heart 
faltered. This was her eldest born. A son, 
whose siu’ong and steadfast obaraotcr promised 
to be a supi)ort to herself and a protcotion to 
her other children. Tho thought of liis being 
completely severed from her, and exposed to 
the hard>ships and perils of a boistoi'ons pro- 
fession, overcame oven her resoliito mind, and 
at her urgent remonstraneeB the nautical sohcuio 
was given up. 

To school, therefoio, George returned, and 
continued his studies for nearly two years 
longer, devoting hiinsolf ospechilly to luaiho- 
matics, and accomplishing hiuweir in those 
branches calouhiicd to Jit him citlior for e/ivil 
or military seiwice. Among tlicBe, one of the 
most important in the actual state of tho coun- 
try was land Burveying. In this ho schooled 
himself thoroughly, using the highest proe.osBOS 
of tho art ; making surveys about tho neigh- 
borhood, and keeping regular Md books, Rome 
of which wo Imvo examinod, in which tho 
boundaries and moaBuremonts of tho holds sur- 
veyed were carefully entered, and diagrams 
made, with a neatness and exactness as if tho 


whole related to important land transactions 
instead of being mere school exorcises. Thns, 
in liis earliest days, there was perseverance and 
completeness in all his uudcrlakmgs. Nothing 
was left half done, or done in a hurried and 
slovenly manner. Tho habit of mind thus cul- 
tivated continued throughout life ; bo that 
however complicated Ins tasks and overwhelm- 
ing his cares, in the arduous and hazardous 
situations m which he \vas often j)laced, lie 
found time to do every thing, and to do it 
well. He had acquired tho magic of method, 
which of itself woiks wonders. 

In one of these manu&oript memorials of his 
practical studies and exercises, we have come 
upon some documents &ingularly in contrast 
with all that we have just cited,, and 'with his 
appai*eiitly unromaiitic character. In a word, 
there are evidences in his own handwriting, 
that, before he was fifteen yoais of figo, ho 
liad conceived a passion fur somo unknown 
beauty, so serious as to disturl) liis otherwise 
WGll-rogulatcd mind, and to make him really 
unhappy. Why this juvoiiilo attacluneiii was 
a source of unhappmess we have ikj ])omUve 
means of ascertaining. Pcrhni)H the olpe^it of 
it may have considered him a more school-boy, 
and treated him as such ; or his owu sliyncss 
may have been in his wqy, and his “ rules foi* 
behavior and conveisation” may ns yet have 
sat awkwardly on him, iiud miderod him 
formal and migainly when ho inosl, sought to 
]>leaHO. Even in later > ears ho was apt to ho 
silent and oniharrassed in feiuale society. lie 
was a very hash fill young anau,” said an old 
lady, whom ho used to visit, wlien they wore 
both in their nonage. ‘‘X used often to wish 
that ho would talk more.” 

■^Yluitever may have been tho reason, this 
early attaohmout seems to have bt^en n source 
of poignant discomfort to him. It clung tn 
hmi after ho took a final leave of school in tho 
autumn of 1W7, and went to rtssldo with his 
lirother Lawrence at khmiit Yernon. Hero ho 
coiitiinicd Ins mat lumial lead Hiudics and hla 
])rac.(ice In surveying, disturbed at timos by 
recurrciJCCH of his unlucky passion. Though 
by no ineam of a poetical tompcrarncnl , tho 
wasto pages of 3 Uh journal betray several at- 
tempts to pour forth his amomns sorrows in 
voi*Bo. They are mere cmumon-plaeo rhymes, 
such as lovers at his ago an* apt to write, in 
whioh he bewails Im “]}our restless Imart, 
wounded by OupicTs dart,” and ** bleeding for 
ono who remains pitiless of hm griefs and woesd* 
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The tenor of some of liia verses iiidnce ns to 
believe that he never told Ins love , but, as we 
have already surmised, was prevented by Ms 
bashfulness. 

“ All, ^\oo 18 mo, that I should lo\o conceal , 

Long liavo I wished and novel daio levcal ” 

It is difficult to reconcile one’s self to the 
idea of the cool and sedate Washington, the 
great champion of Ameiicau liberty, a woe- 
worn lover ill Ins yoiithfnl days, sighing like 
furnace,” and inditing plaintive verses about 
the gloves of Mount Vernon Wo are glad of 
an opportunity, however, of penetrating to Ins 
native feelings, and finding that under his 
studied decorum and reserve he had a heart of 
hesli throbbing with the warm impulses of 
human nature. 

Being a favorite of Sir William Fairfax, he 
was now an occasional inmate of Belvoir. 
Among the persons at present residing there 
yms Thomas, Lord Fairfax, consm of William 
Fairfax, and of whose imnionso landed property 
the latiicr was the agent. As this nobleman 
was one of Washington’s earliest friends, and 
in some dogioc the founder of his fortimes, 
Ills oliaractcJr and history are worthy of espe- 
cial note. 

Lord Fairfax was now nearly sixty years of 
ago, upwards of six feet high, gaunt and raw- 
boned, neiir-sigliied, with light gray eyes, sharp 
features, and an a(iuirmo nose. However nn- 
(j;aiiily his prescut appearanoo, ho had iigii;red 
to advantage in London life in his younger 
days, lie had received his education at the 
university of Oxford, whore ho actpiiltocl him- 
self with <ircdil. lie aflerwards hold a com- 
mission, and reinainod for some tirao in a rogi- 
meid. of horse called tho Blues. IIis title and 
coniUH‘,tlons, of course, gave him aooess to tho 
lK‘st society, in which he accpiired additional 
ourreucy by cont-rlbuting a paper or two to 
Atldison’s Bpectator, then in great vogiio. 

Jn Lie height of his fashionable career, he 
became strongly attached to a young lady of 
rank; paid Ills addresses, and was accepted. 
The wedding day was iixocl; the wedding 
dresses were provided ; together with aorvants 
and (spiipages for the matrinumial ostabliah- 
ment* Suddenly the lady broke lior engago- 
mmit. She bad been dii^szled by tho superior 
briUlanoy of a ducal coronet, 

It was a cruel blow, alike to tho affieotion 
and pdde of Lord Fairfax, and wrought a 
change in both olmraoier and conduct. From 
that time he almost avoided the sox, and be- 


came bhy and embarrassed in their society, ex- 
cepting among those with whom ho was con- 
nected or particularly intimate This may have 
been among the reasons which ultimately in- 
duced him to abandon the gay world and bury 
lumsclfinthe wilds of Ameiica. lie made a 
voyage to Virginia about the year I'TSO, to 
visit his vast estates there. These he mlierit- 
cd from his mother, Catharine, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Culpepper, to whom they had 
been granted hy Ohailes II. The original 
grant was for all tho lands lying between the 
Rappahannock and Potomac rivers, meaning 
thereby, it is said, merely the teiritory on the 
northern neck, east of the Blue Ridge. His 
lordship, however, discovering that the Poto- 
mac headed in the Allegany Mountains, re- 
turned to England and claimed a correspondent 
definition of his grant. It was arranged hy 
compromise ; extending Ms domain into the 
Allegany Mountains, and comprising, among 
other lands, a great portion of the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

Lord Fairfax had been delighted with his 
visit to Virginia. The amenity of the climate, 
the magnificence of tho forest scenery, the 
abundance of game, — all pointed it out as a 
favored land. He was pleased, too, with the 
frank, cordial character of the Virginians, and 
their independent mode of life ; and returned 
to it with tho resolution of taking up his abode 
there for the remainder of his days. His early 
disappointment in love was tho cause of some 
eccentricities in his conduct ; yet he was ami- 
able and courteous m Ins manners, and of a lib- 
eral and generous spirit. 

Another inmate of Belvoir at this time 
was George William Fairfax, about twenty- 
two years of ago, tho oldest son of the proprie- 
tor. Ho had been odnoated in England, and 
Hinco his rotnrn had married a daughter of 
Ooloiiol Carey, of Hampton, on James River. 
Ho had recently brought home his bride and 
her sister to his father’s house. 

Tho merits of Washington were known and 
appreciated by the Fairfax family. Though 
not quite sixteen years of age, ho no longer 
seemed a boy, nor was he treated as such. 
Tall, athletic, and manly for liia years, Ms early 
self-training, and tlio code of conduct he had 
, devised, gave a gravity and decision io his con- 
duct ; his frankness and modesty inspired cor- 
dial regard, and the melanoholy, of which he 
speaks, may have produced a softness in Ms 
manner calculated to win favor in ladies’ eyes* 
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According to Iiis otv^h account, the female so- 
ciety T}y whicli he was surrounded had a sooth- 
ing effect on that melancholy. The chmms of 
Miss Carey, the sister of the bride, seem even 
to have caused a slight duttering in his bosom , 
which, however, was constantly rehnked by 
the remembrance of his foimer passion — so at 
least we judge from letters to his youthful 
confidants, rough dxafts of which aie still to he 
seen in Ms tell-tale journal. 

To one whom he addresses as his deai fiiend 
Bob in, he writes ; “My lesidence is at present 
at his lordship’s, where I might, was my heai't 
disengaged, pass my time veiy pleasantly, as 
there’s a very agreeable young lady lives in the 
same house (Ool. George Fairfax’s wife’s sister) ; 
bnt as that’s only adding fuel to fire, it makes 
me the more uneasy, for by often and unavoid- 
ably being in company with her, revives iny 
former passion for your Lowland Beauty; 
whereas ivas I to live more retired from young 
♦women, I might in some measure alleviate my 
sorrows, by burying that chaste and tioublo- 
some passion in the grave of oblivion,” &:o. 

Similar avowals he makes to another of his 
young correspondents, whom he styles, “ Dear 
friend John; ” as also to a female confidant, 
styled “ Dear Sally,” to whom ho acknowledges 
that the company of the “very agreeable 
young lady, sister-in-law of Col. Georgo Fair- 
fax,” m a great measure cheers his sorrow and 
dejeotedness. 

The object of this early passion is not posi- 
tively known. Tradition states that the “low- 
land beauty ” was a Miss Grimes, of Westmore- 
land, afterwards Mrs. Leo, and mother of Gen- 
eral Henry Lee, who figured in revolutionary 
history as Light Horse Harry, and was always 
a favorite with Washington, probably from the 
roGolleotions of Ms eai’ly toudomess for the I 
mother. 

What over may Imvo boon ilio sootlmig off cot 
of iho female society by which ho was sur- 
rounded at Belvoir, the youth fouiKl a more 
efibolnal remedy for his love molaxiclioly iu the 
company of Lord Fairfax. Ills lordship ‘was a 
Rtaunoli fox-hunter, and kept horses and hounds 
in tliG English stylo. Tho hunting season had 
arrived. Tho neighborhood ahoundod with 
sport ; but fox-lmiiting, in Tirginia, required 
liold and skilful liorHcmansIiip, lie found 
Washington as bold as himself in tho saddle, 
and as eager to follow tlio hounds. Ho foi*th- 
with took him into peculiar favor ; made Idm 
his hunting companion ; and it was probably 


under the tuition of this hard-riding old noble- 
man that the youth imbibed that fondness 
for the chase for which he wms afterwards rc- 
maikecl. 

Their fox-hunting intercourse was attended 
with more important results. Ills lordvdii[)’3 
possessions beyond the Blue Bidge had never 
been regularly settled nor surveyed. Lawless 
intruders — squatteis, as they were called — 
weio planting themselves along the finest 
streams and in the richest valleys, and vir- 
tually taking possession of the coniitiy. It 
was the anxious deshe of Lord Fan fax to have 
these lands examined, surveyed, and portioned 
out into lots, preparatory to ejecting tlicso in- 
terlopers or bringing them to reasonable terms. 
In Washington, notwithstanding Ms youth, ho 
beheld one fit for the task — having noticed tho 
exercises in surveying which ho Icopt up whilo 
at Mount Vernon, and tho aptness and exact- 
ness 'With which every process was cxocuiod* 
He was wmll calculated, too, by his vigor and 
activity, Ms courage and hardihood, to copo 
with the wild country to bo surveyed, and 
with its still 'wilder lnInLl)itantH. Tlie iiro- 
positioii had only to bo oirerctl to Washington 
to bo eagcily accepted. It was Iho very kind 
of occupation for which he had been diligently 
training himself. All tli o preparat i< ms re qi i ir ed 
by one of his simple habits were soon made, 
and in a very few days lie was iiouly for his 
first expedition into tho wilderness. 


OltAI^TBE TV, 

It was in the month of March (1 718), and just 
after lie had comijletcd his sixteenth year, that 
Washingiou set out on horHchack on Huh sur- 
voying expedition, in company with (reorgo 
Wilham Fairfax. Their roiiio lay by Ashley’s 
Gap, a ])asH Ihrougb the Hhio liidge, tlud 
beaniifiil lino of motmlains which, as yot, 
almost formed llie wtsstern frontier of In- 
Imhiied Virginia. Winter still llngeml on tho 
tops of tho mountains, whence molting snows 
sent down torrents, wliich Hwolbd tlu^ rivers 
and occasionally rendered them almost inu 
passablo. Spring, Imwever, was softening tho 
lower parts of the latidscape and smiling In 
the valleys. 

They entered the groat valley of Virginia, 
whore it is about twonty-fivo mllos wide; a 
lovely and tomporato region, dlvoi^sifiod by 
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gentle swells and slopes, admirably adapted to 
cultivation. The Blue Ridge bounds it on one 
side, the Forth Mountain, a lidge of the Alle- 
ganios, on the other , while through it flows 
that bright and abounding river, which, on 
account of its surpassing beauty, was named 
by the Indians the Shenandoah — that is to say, 
“the claughtoi of the stars ” 

The flrst station of the travellers was at a 
kind of lodge in the wilderness, where the 
stewuu cl or land-baililT of Lord Halifax resided, 
with such negroes as wore required for farm- 
ing purposes, and which Washington terms 
“ luB lordship’s quarter.” It was situated not 
far from the Shenandoah, and about twelve 
miles from the site of the present town of 
■Winchester. 

In a diary kept with his usual minuteness, 
WaHhington speaks with delight of the beauty 
of tbo trees and tbe richness of the land in the 
neighborhood, and of his riding through a 
noble grove of sugar maples on the banks of 
tbe Shenandoah ; and at the present day, the 
magnificonoo of the forests which still exist in 
this favored region jnatifios his eulogiura. 

lie looked around, however, with an. eye to 
tlio ])r{)fltablG rather tlian the poetical. The 
gleam of pootiiy and roinanco, inspired by his 
“ lowland beauty,” ocoms no more. The real 
business f)f life lias commonoed with him. His 
diaiy airords no food for fancy. Every thing 
is practical. The qualities of the soil, the 
relative value of sites and localities, are faith- 
fully recorded. In those his early habits of 
observation and his exorciaos in surveying had 
already made him a profleient. 

IIiH Hurvoys commenood in the lower part of 
the valley, some distance above the junction 
of the Shenandoah with the Potomac, and ex- 
tended for many miloB along the former river. 
Here and tlierc partial “ oloariiigs ” had been 
made by squatters and hardy pioneers, and 
their mdo husbandly had produced abundant 
oropa of grain, -hemp, and tobacco ; civilization, 
however, had hardly yet entered the valley, 
if wo may judge from the note of a night’s 
lodging at the house of ono of tho settlors — 
Captain Hite, near tlio site of the present town 
of WinoheHtor. Hero, after supper, most of 
the company strotohod thomsolvos in back- 
wood style, before the fire; but Washington 
was shown into a bed-room. Patignod with a 
bard day’s work at surveying, ho soon nn- 
drossod ; but instead of being nestled between 
shoots in a comfortable bed, as at the maternal 


home, or at Mount Yernon, he found himself 
on a couch of matted straw, under a thread- 
bare blanket, swarming with unwelcome bed- 
fellows. After tossing about for a few mo- 
ments, he was glad to put on his clothes again, 
and rejoin liis companions befoie the fire. 

Such was his first experience of .life in the 
wilderness ; he soon, however, accustomed 
himself to “rough it,” and adapt himself to 
faro of all kinds, though he generally preferred 
a bivouac before a fire, in the open air, to the 
accommodations of a woodman’s cabin. Pro- 
ceeding down the valley to the banks of the 
Potomac, they found that river so much swol- 
len by the rain which had fallen among the 
AHeganies, as to he unfordahle. To while away 
the time until it should subside, they made an 
excursion to examine certain warm spiings in 
a valley among the mountains, since called the 
Berkeley Springs There they camped out at 
night under the stars ; the diary makes no com- 
plaint of their accommodations ; and their camp- 
ing-ground is now known as Bath, one of the 
favorite watering-places of Virginia, Ono of 
the warm springs was subsequently appropri- 
ated by Loid Pairfax to his own use, and still 
hears his name. 

After watching in vain for the river to sub- 
side, they procured a canoe, on which they 
crossed to the Maryland side ; swimming their 
horses. A weary day’s ride of forty miles up 
the left side of the river, in a continual rain, 
and over what ’Washington pronounces the 
worst road ever trod by man or beast, brought 
them to tho house of a Oolonel Oresap, opposite 
tho south branch of the Potomac, where they 
put np for the night. 

Here they were detained three or four days 
by inclement weather. On the second day 
they were surpi ised by the appearance of a 
war party of tliirty Indians bearing a scalp as 
a trophy. A little liquor procured the spec- 
tacle of a war-dance. A large space was 
cleared, and a fire made in the centre, round 
which tho warriors took their seats. The prin- 
cipal orator made a speech, reciting their re- 
cent exploits, and rousing them to triumph. 
Ono of tlio warriors started up as if from sleep, 
and began a series of movements, half-grotesque, 
half-tragical ; the rest followed. Por music, 
one savage drummed on a deerskin, stretched 
over a pot half filled with water ; another rat- 
tled a gourd, containing a few shot, and deco- 
rated with a horse’s tail* Their strange out- 
cries, and uncouth forms and garbs, seen by 
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the glare of tlie fire, and their whoops and 
yells, made them appear moi'e like demons than 
Imman beings. All this savage gambol was no 
novelty to Washington's companions, experi-^ 
enced in frontier life ; but to the youth, fresh 
from school, it was a strange spectacle, which 
he sat contemplating with deep interest, and 
carefully noted down in his journal It will he 
found that he soon made himself acquainted 
with the savage character, and hecame expert 
at dealing with these inhabitants of the wilder- 
nes=i. 

From this encampment the party proceeded 
to the mouth of Patterson’s Greek, where they 
recrossed the liver in a canoe, swimming their 
horses as before. Moie than two weeks were 
now passed by them m the wild mountainous 
regions of Prederick County, and about the 
south branch of the Potomac, surveying lands 
and laying out lots, camped out the greater 
pait of the time, and subsisting on wild turkeys 
and other game Each one was Ins ovtui cook; 
forked sticks served for spits, and chips of 
wood for dishes. The wcathoi* was unset- 
tled. At one time their tent was blown 
down ; at another they wore driven out of it 
by smoke; now they weio drenched with rain, 
and now the straw on which W ashington was 
sleeping caught fire, and ho was awakened by 
a companion just in time to escape a scorching. 

The only variety to this camp life was a sup- 
per at the house of one Solomon Hedge, Es- 
quire, his majesty’s justice of the peace, where 
there were no forks at table, nor any knives, 
but such as the guests brought in their pockets. 
During their surveys they wore followed by 
numbers of people, some of them squatters, 
anxious, doubtless, to procure a cheap title to 
the land they had appropriated ; others, Gor- 
man emigrants, with their wives and children, 
seeking a new homo in the wilderness. Most 
of the latter could not speak English; but 
when spoken to, answered in tlieir native 
tongue. They appeared to IVashingtoii igno- 
rant as Indians, and uncouth, but “ mony, and 
fuB of antic tricks.” Such wore the progen- 
itors of the sturdy yeomanry now inhabit- 
ing those parts, many of whom still proBorve 
their strong German charactenstios. 

I have not slept above three or four nights 
in a bed,” writes Washington to one of Ms 
young friends at homo, “but after walking a 
good deal all the day I have Iain down before 
the lire upon a little straw or fodder, or a boar 
skiix, which ever was to be had, with man, wife, , 
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and children, like dogs and cats ; and happy is 
he who gets the berth nearest the fire.” 

Having completed his surveys, he set forth 
from the south branch of the Potomac on his 
return homeward, crossed the mountains to 
the great Oaoapelion, traversed the Shenan- 
doah valley, passed through the Blue Ridge, 
and on the 12th of April found himself once 
more at Mount Vernon. For his services he 
received, according to his note-book, a doub- 
loon per day when actively employed, and 
sometimes sis pistoles.* 

The manner in which ho had acquitted liim- 
self in this arduous expedition, and Ins accounts 
of the country surveyed, gave groat satisfac- 
tion to Lord Fail fax, who shortly afterwards 
[ moved across the Blue Ridge, and took up Ins 
lesidence at the place lieretoforo noted as Ins 
“ quarters.” Hero he laid out a manor, con- 
taining ten thousand acres of arable grazing 
lands, vast meadows, and noble forests, and 
projected a spacious manor house, giving to Lho 
place the name of Green way Court. 

It was probably through tlie influenc^o of 
Lord Fairfax that Washington received flic /ip- 
pomtment of public surveyor. This conhu’red 
authority on his surveys, and ontilled lliem to 
be recorded in the coxinty ofBees, aiul m in- 
variably oorroot have iheso surveys boon round 
that, to this day, whorover any of thoin si and 
on record, they receive implicit credit, 

For throe years ho continuod in this occupa- 
tion, which proved extremely prolUiible, IVoni 
the vast extent of country to bo surveyed and 
the very limited number of public Hurv(‘.yor.s. 
It made him acquainted, also, with lho cmni- 
try, the nature of the soil in various purls, and 
the value of localities ; all which proved advan- 
tageous to him in his purchases hi after years. 
Many of the finest parts of the Sheimndnah 
valley are yet owned by members of tlie Wadi- 
ington family. 

While thus employed for montliB at a lime 
flurveying the landB beyond the Blue lUilgi', he 
was often an inmate of Greenway Court* 'Fho 
projected manor house was never even coin- 
mencod. On a green knoll overslmdowt^d by 
treoH was a long stone building one story in 
height, with dormer windows, two wmjdeti 
belfries, ehinineys studded with swallow and 
martin coops, and a roof sloping down In the 
old Virginia fasMon, into low projecting eaves 
that formed a verandah the whtde length of 


* A ptfttolo Ik |8 
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the house. It was probably the house origi- 
nally occupied by liis steward or land agent, 
but was now devoted to hospitable purposes 
and the reception of guests. As to his lord- 
ship, it was one of Ips many eccentricities, 
that ho never slept in the main edifice, but 
lodged apart in a wooden house not much above 
twelve feet square. In a small building was 
his office, where qiiitrents were given, deeds 
drawn, and business transacted with his ten- 
ants. 

About the loioll were out-houses for his 
numerous servants, black and white, with 
stables for sadcllo-horRes and hunters, and ken- 
nels for Ins lioiULcls, for Ins lordship retained 
his keen hunting propensities, and the neigli- 
horliood abounded in game. Indians, lialf- 
brecrls, and Icatlicni-clad woodsmen, loitered 
about the place, and paitook of the abundance 
of the kitchen. Ilis lordship’s table was idcn- 
tiful hut plain, and served in the English 
fashion. 

Hero ■VYashingtoii Iiad full opportunity, in 
the proper seasons, of indulging his fondness 
for field sportvS, and once more accompanying : 
Ins lordship in the chase. The conversation of 
Lord Fairfax, too, was full of interest and in- 
struction to ail inexpcrionocd youili, from his 
culi.ivaied talents, his literary taste, and Ins 
past intcroourso with the host society of Eu- 
rope, and its most distinguished authors. He , 
liad brought books, too, with him into tlie ^ 
wilderness, and from Washington’s diary wo j 
llnd that during his Sfijc^irn hero ho was ddi- ' 
gently reading the history of England, and the | 
essiiys of the Bpootator. 

Such was Greonway Court in these its palmy 
days. We visited it recently and found it tot- 
tering to its fall, mouldering in the midst of a 
magniilconii country, where nature still llour- 
islies in fall liixurianoe and beauty. 

Three or four years wore thus passed by 
Washington, the grofitor part of the time be- 
yond the Blue Bidge, but occasionally with his 
brother Lawreiioe at Mount Yornon. Ilis rug- 
ged and toilsome expeditions in the mountains, 
among rude Roonos and rough people, inured 
him to hardships, and made him apt at expedi- 
ents ; while his intcrcHuiiNo with his cultivated 
brother, and with the various members of the 
Fairfax family, had a hapiiy efTeot in toning up 
his mind and manners, and oounteracilng the i 
oareloBS and self-indulgent habitudes of the! 
wMerneaa, i 


OHAPTEB Y. 

Bueixo- the time of Washington’s surveying 
campaigns among the moimtams, a grand colo- 
nizing scheme liad been set on foot, destined 
to enlist him in hardy enterprises, and in some 
degree to shape the course of his future for- 
tunes. 

The treaty of peace concluded at Aix-la- 
Ohapelle, which had put an end to the general 
war of Europe, had left undefined the boun- 
daries between the British and French posses- 
sions in America , a singular remissness, con- 
sidering that they had long been a subject in 
dispute, and a cause of frequent conflicts m the 
colonies. Immense regions were still claimed 
by both nations, and each was now eager to 
forestafithe other by getting possession of them, 
and strengthening its claim by occupancy. 

The most desirable of these regions lay west 
of the Allegany Moimtains, extending from the 
lakes to the Ohio, and embracing the valley of 
that river and its tributary streams. An im- 
mense territory, possessing a salubrious climate, 
fertile soil, fine hunting and fishing grounds, 
and facilities by lakes and rivers for a vast in- 
ternal commerce. 

The French claimed all this country quite to 
the Allegany Mountains by the right of dis- 
covery. In 167S, Padre Marquette, with his 
oompanion, Joliet, of Quebec, both subjects 
of the crown of Franco, had. passed down the 
Mississippi in a canoe quite to the Arkansas, 
thereby, according to an alleged maxim in the 
law of nations, establishing the right of their 
sovereign, not merely to the river so discovered 
and it.s adjacent lands, but to all the country 
drained by its tributary streams, of which the 
Ohio was one , a claim, the ramifications of 
which miglit he spread, like the meshes of a 
woh, over half the ountiiiont. 

To this ilhmitahlc claim the English opposed 
a right derived, at second hand, from a tradi- 
tionary Indian conquest. A treaty, they said, 
had been made at Lancaster, in 1744:, between 
commissioners from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Yirgima, and the Iroquois, or Six Nations, 
whereby the latter, for four hundred pounds, 
gave u]) all right and title to the laud west of 
the Allegany Mountains, even to the Mississip- 
pi, which land, according io their traditions^ had 
been conquered by their forefathers. 

It 10 undoubtedly true that such a treaty was 
made, and such a pretended transfer of title 
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did take place, under the influence of spirituous 
liquors ; hut it is equaDy tine that the Indians 
in question did not, at the time, possess an acre 
of the land conveyed , and tliat the tribes actu- 
ally in possession scoffed at their pretensions, 
and claimed the conn try as their own from time 
immemorial. 

Such were the shadowy foundations of claims 
which the two nations were determined to 
maintain to the uttermost, and which ripened 
into a series of wars, ending in a loss to England 
of a gieat part of her American possessions, 
and to France of the whole. 

As yet in the region in question there was 
not a single white settlement Mixed Iroquois 
tribes of Delawares, Shawnees, and Mingoes, 
had migrated into it early in the centuiy from 
the French settlements in Canada, and taken 
up their abodes about the Ohio and its 
branches. The French pi etendcd to hold them 
under their protection; hut their allegiance, 
if ever acknowledged, had been sapped of late 
years by the influx of fur traders from Penn*- 
sylvania. These were often rough, lawless 
men ; half Indians in dress and liabits, prone 
to brawls, and sometimes deadly in their feuds. 
They were generally in the employ of some 
trader, who, at the head of his retainers and a 
string of pack-horses, would make his way over 
mountains and through forests to the banks of 
the Ohio, establish Ills head-quarters in some 
Indian town, and disperse his followGas to trafSo 
among the hamlets, hunting-camps, and wig- 
wams, exchanging blankets, gaudy colored 
cloth, trinketry, powder, shot, and rum, for 
valuable furs and peltry. In this way a lucra- 
tive trade with these western tribes was spring- 
ing up and becoming monopolked by the Penn- 
sylvanians. 

To secure a participation in this trade, and 
to gain a foothold in this desirable region, be- 
came now the wish of some of the most intolli- 
geut and ontorprishig men of Virginia and 
Maryland, among whom wore Lawrence and 
Augustine Washington. With these views they 
projected a scheme, in oonnoctioii witli John 
Hanbury, a wealthy London merchant, to ob- 
tain a grant of land from the British govern- 
ment, for tlio purpose of forming settlements 
or colonies beyond the Alloganies. Govom- 
nient readily countenanced a scheme by which 
French encroachments might be forestalled, and 
prompt and quiet possession secured of the 
great Ohio valley. An association was accord- 
ingly chartered in 17^19, by the name of the 


Ohio Company,” and five bundled thousand 
acres of land w’'as granted to it west of the Al- 
leganies ; between the Monongaliela and Kana- 
wha Rivers ; though part of the land might be 
taken up north of the Ohio, should it be deem- 
ed expedient. The company were to pay no 
qnitrent for ten years ; but they were to select 
two-fifths of their lands immediately ; to settle 
one hundred families upon them within seven 
years ; to build a fort at their own expense, and 
maintain a sufficient garrison in it for dofoiico 
against the Indians. 

Ml. Thomas Lee, president of the council of 
Virginia, took the lead in the concerns of tlio 
company at the outset, and by many lias been 
considered its founder. On his death, ^vhicli 
soon took place, Lawrence Wasliington had tho 
chief management. His enlightened mind and 
liberal spirit shone forth in his earliest arraiige- 
I ments. Ho wished to form the settlements 
with Germans from Pennsylvania. Being dis- 
senters, however, tliey Avould bo obliged, on 
becoming residents within the jurisdiction 
of Virginia, to pay paxish rates, and main- 
tain a clergyman of the Oluirch of Eng- 
land, though they might not understand Iuh 
language nor relish his doctrines. Lawrence 
sought to have them exempted from this double 
tax on purse and consoionoo. 

“It has ever been my opinion,” said lie, 
“ and I hope it ever will be, that restraints on 
conscionco are cruel in regard to those on 
whom thoy are imposed, and injurious to the 
country imposing thorn. England, Holland, 
and Prussia I may quote as examples, and nmoh 
more Pennsylvania, wdiich has tlourislied uiulcr 
iliat delightM liberty, ho as to liecome ilu^ ad- 
miration of every man who considers tho short 
time it has been settled. ^ ^ ^ Tins colo- 

ny (Virginia) was greatly settled in the latter 
part of Oluirles tho First’s time, and during iluj 
usurpation by tlmaiealousclnirohmcn; and that 
spirit, which was thou brought in, has ever 
sinco continued; sotlmt, except, a few Quakers, 
wo have no dissenters. Ihit what has been tho 
consoquonco ? Wo have incroasod hy slow de- 
grees, whilst our neighboring colonies, whose 
natural advantagoa are greatly inferior to ours, 
have become populoua.” 

Such wore tho enlightened views of this 
brotlier of our Washington, to whom tho lat- 
ter owed much of hia moral and mental tmln- 
ing. Tho company procooded to make prepara- 
tions for their coloniijing sohome. Goods wore 
impox^tod fi’om England auitod to tho Indian 
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trade, or for presents to the chiefs, Bewards 
were promised to veteran warriors and hunters 
among the natives acquainted with the woods 
and mountains, for the best route to the Ohio 
Before the company had received its charter, 
however, the French weie m the held. Early 
in 1749, the Marquis de la Galisomnere, Gov- 
ernor of Canada, despatched Celeron de Bien- 
ville, an intelligent officer, at the head of three 
hundred men, to the hanks of the Ohio, to 
make peace, as he said, between the tribes that 
had he come embroiled with each other during 
the late war, and to renew the French posses- 
sion of the* country. Celeron de Bienville dis- 
tributed presents among the Indians, made 
speeches reminding them of former friendship, 
xind warned thorn not to trade with the English 

ITo furthermore nailed leaden plates to trees, 
and buried others in the earth, at the conflu- 
ence of the Ohio and its tributaries, bearing 
inscriptions purporting that all the lands on 
both sides of the rivers to their sources appei’- 
tained, as in foregone times, to the crown of 
France,^ The Indians gazed at those mysteri- 
ous plates with wondering eyes, but surmised 
their purport. “ They mean to steal our coun- 
try from na,” murmurocl they ; and they cle- 
toriuined to acek protection from the English. 

Oolorou finding some i-i adors from Pennsyl- 
vania trafficking among the Indiana, ho sum- 
moned them to depart, and wrote by them to 
James Ilaiuilton, Governor of Pennaylvania, 
telling him the object of his errand to those 
parts, iind his aurpriso at meeting witli English 
tradora in a country to which England had no 
pretenaions; intimating that, in future, any 
i lit ruder » of thokuid would bo rigorously dealt 
with. 

Ilis letter, and a report of his proceedings 
on the Ohio, roused the Solicitude of the gov- 
ernor and council of Pemisylvanio, for the pro- 
tection of their Indian trade. Shortly after- 
wards, one Hugh Crawford, who had boon 
trading Avith the Miami tribes on the Wabash, 
brought a message from them, speaking of the 
])rouuHes and threats with which the French 
were endeavoring to shako thoir faith, but as- 
suring the governor that their frlondsliip for 
the English “ would last Avhilo the aim and 
moon ran round the world.” This mossago Avaa 
accompanied by three Hirings of wampum. 

Governor Hamilton knew the value of Indian 

Ono of tliofio platPB, bearing ciato August 10, 1740, 
wm found la rooont yeara al tbo oonduonco of tbe JIus- 
ktngum wltb tbo Oblo 


friendship, and suggested to the assembly that 
it would be better to clinch it with presents, 
and that as soon as possible. An envoy accord- 
ingly was sent off early in October, who was 
supposed to have great influence among the 
western tribes. This was one George Oroghan, 
a veteran trader, shrewd and sagacious, who 
had been frequently to the Ohio country with 
pack-horses and followers, and made himself 
popular among the Indians by dispensing pres- 
ents with a lavish hand. He was accompanied 
by Andrew Montour, a Canadian of half Indian 
descent, who was to act as interpreter. They 
were provided with a small present for the 
emergency; but were to convoke a meetuig 
of all the tribes at Logstown, on the Ohio, 
early in the ensuing spring, to receive an 
amj)le present Avhich would be provided by the 
assembly. 

It Avas some time later in the same autumn 
that the Ohio company brought their plans into 
operation, and despatched an agent to explore 
the lands upon the Ohio and its branches as 
low as the Great Falls, take note of their fitness 
for cultivation, of the passes of the mountains, 
the courses and bearings of the rivers, and the 
strength and disposition of the native tubes. 
The man chosen for the purpose was Christo- 
pher Gist, a hardy pioneer, experienced in wood- 
craft and Indian life, who had his home on the 
banks of the Yadkin near the boundary line of 
Yirginia Horth Carolina. He was allowed 
a Avoodsman or two for the service of the ex- 
pedition. He set out on the 31st of October, 
from the banks of the Potomac, by an Indian 
path which the hunters had pointed out leading 
from "Wills’ Creek, since called Fort Ouniher- 
laiid, to the Ohio. Indian paths and buflalo tracks 
ai’o the primitive highways of the wilderness* 
Passing the Juniata, lie crossed the ridges of 
the Allegany, arrived at Shannopin, a Dela- 
ware village on the south-east side of the Ohio, 
or rather of that upper branch of it, now called 
the Allegany, swam liis horses across that 
river, and descending along its valley arrived 
at Logstown, an important Indian village a 
little below tlie site of the present city of Pitts- 
burg. Hero usually resided Tanacliarisson, a 
Seneca chief of groat note, being head sachem 
of the mixed tribes AAdiioh had migrated to 
the Ohio and its hranohos. He was generally 
Hurnamed the half«king, being subordinate to 
the Iroquois confederacy. The chief was ab- 
sent at this time, as Avore most of his people, it 
being the hunting season. George Oroghan, 
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tlie envoy from Pennsylvania, with Montour 
his interpreter, had passed through Logstown 
a week previously, on his way to the Twightwees 
and other trihes, on the Miami branch of the 
Ohio, Scarce any one was to he seen abont 
the village hut some of Oroghan’s rongh peo- 
ple, whom he had left behind — ‘^reprobate 
Indian traders,” as Gist terms them. They 
legarded the latter with a jealous eye, suspect- 
ing him of some rivalsliip m trade, or designs on 
the Indian lands ; and intimated significantly 
‘‘that he would never go home safe.” 

Gist linew the meaning of snob bints from 
men of this stamp m the lawless depths of the 
wilderness; hut quieted their susincions by 
letting them know that he was on public busi- 
ness, and on good terms with their great man, 
George Oroghan, to whom he despatched a let- 
ter. He took his departure from Logstown, 
however, as soon as possible, preferring, as lie 
said, the solitude of the wildernoss to such 
company. 

At Beaver Greek, a few miles bclow’* the 
village, he left the river and struck into tlio 
interior of the present State of Ohio. Here lio 
overtook George Oroghan at Muskingum, a 
town of Wyandots and Mingoes. ITo had or- 
dered all the traders in his employ who were 
scattered among the Indian villages, to rally at 
this town, where ho had hoisted tho Englisli flag 
over his lesidcnce and over that of the saoiiciii. 
Tins was in consequence of tho hostflity of the 
Prench, who had reccnily capi.urcd, m ilio 
neighborhood, three white men m tho employ 
of Frazier, an Indian trader, and had carried 
them away prisoners to Oaniida. 

Gist was well received hy the people of 
Kuskingnm. They were indignant at tho Pronoh 
violation of their territories, and the capture 
of their “English brothers.” They had not 
forgotten the conduct of Cedoron do Bienville 
in tho previous year, and the niyatorions plates 
which ho had nailed against trcc.s and sunk in 
tho ground. “If tho French claim tlio rivei's 
which run into tlie lakes,” said tlioy, “ tluj.sc 
which nm into tho Ohio belong to ns and to 
our brothers the English.” And they were 
anxioiiB that Gist should settle among thorn, 
and build a fort for their mutual clofenoo. 

A council of tho nation was now held, in 
which Gist invited them, In the name of tho 
Governor of Yirginia, to visit that province, 
wliere a lai^go present of goods awaited them, i 
sent by their father the great king, over the 
water to his Ohio children. Tlio invitation 


was graciously reoGived, hut no answer could 
bo given until a giand council of the western 
tribes had been held, which was to take place 
at Logstown in the ensuing spring. 

Similar results attended visits mado by Gist 
and Oroghan to the Delawares and the Shaw- 
nees at their villages about tho Scioto Biver ; 
all promised to bo at the gathering in Logstown, 
From the Shawnee village, near the mouth of 
itho Scioto, -tjie two emissaries shaped their 
I course nortiv two hundred miles, crossed the 
Great Moneami, or Miami Biver, on a raft, 
swimming their hoises; and outlie iTth ot 
Februaiy arrived at tlio Indian town of Piqiia. 

These jonrneymgs had earned Gist about a 
wide extent of country beyond tho Ohio. It 
was rich and level, watered with streams and 
rivulets, and clad with noble forests of Inck- 
^ ory, walnut, ash, poplar, sngar-iuhplc, and wild 
cherry trees. Occasionally there wore spacious 
j)lains covered with wild ryo ; natural meadows 
with blue grass and clover; and buffaloes thirty 
and forty at a time grazing on them as in a 
cultivated pastuio. Door, oik, uiid wild 
turkeys abounded. “Motliing is wanted but 
cultivation,” said Gist, make this a most 
delightful countiy.” Onliivation has .since 
proved tho truth of his words, Tho count vy 
thus dosenbed is the present Rtatc of Oliio. 

Piqua, where Gist and Oroghan had arrived, 
was tho principal town tlio TwightwcoB oi' 
Miamis ; tho most powerful C()iiled(*ru<‘y of tijo 
17081., conibijiing four tribes, and extending ils 
infiucnce even beyond the hOsHtsHlppi. A king 
or sachem of one or other of tho different 
tribes presided over the wbole. Tfio head 
chief at present was tlio king of tho Piatikesluis, 

At this town Oroghan formctl a treaty t)f 
ullianco in the iiaino of tho Ctovernor cjf Penn- 
Rylvania with two of Mho Miami trU>es, And 
Gist was proinised liy the king of tho Phin- 
kosluis that tho ciiiofs of tlio varicuis tribes 
would attend tho mooting at LogHf own to make 
a treaty with Yirginia. 

Ill tho height of tlieso demonstrations of 
friondsliip, two Ottawas entort'd tho conmfd- 
houso, fiTuiouncmg themselves m onvoya from 
tho French Governor of Canada l.o si'uk n 
renewal of nnoiont alliance. They were received 
witli all due ceremonial; for none arc more 
coromonious than tho Imlians. Tho French 
colors wore fictnp hoside Iho EngHsh, and tho 
ambassadors opened tlioir mission, “Y<hu* 
father, tho French king,” said they, “imnein- 
boring his childron on tho Ohio, has mni them 
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these two kegs of milk,” here, with great 
solemnity, they deposited two kegs of brandy, 
— “ and this tobacco , ” — here they deposited 
a roll ten pounds in weight. “ Ho has made 
a clean road for you to come and see him and 
his officers , and urges you to come, assuring 
yoTi that an past diffierences will ho forgotten.” 

The Piankesha chief replied m tho same 
figuratiyo style. “It is true our father has 
sent for us several times, and lias said the road 
was clear ; but I understand it ss not clear — 
it is foul and bloody, and the Prench have made 
it so. We have cleared a road for our broth* 
ers, the English ; tho French have made it bad, 
and have taken some Of our brothers prisoners. 
This we consider as done to ourselves.” ^So 
saying he turned his back upon the ambassa- 
dors, and stalked out of tho council-house. 

In tho end the ambassadors were assured 
that the tribes of the Ohio and the Six Nations 
were hand in hand with their brothers, the 
English; and should war ensue with the 
French, they were ready to meet it. 

So tho French colors were taken down ; the 
“kegs of milk” and roll of tobacco were 
rejected ; tho giand council broke up in a war- 
dance, and the ambassadors departed, weeping 
and howling, and predicting rum to tho Miamis, 

When Gist returned^ to tho Shawnee town, 
near tho moiildi of the Scioto, and reported to ' 
his Indian friends there the alliance he had 
formed with tho Miami confederacy, there was 
great feasting and speech-making, and bring of 
guns. He had now happily accomplished the 
chief object of his mission — nothing I’emaiiied 
but to descend the Ohio to the Groat Falls. 
This, however, lie was cautioned not to do. 
A largo party of Indians, allies of the French, 
were hunting in that noigliborliood, who might 
kill or capture him. llo crossed tho river 
attended only by a lad as a travolhng compan- 
ion and aid, and proceeded cantiouBly down 
the oast aide until within fiftoon miles of the 
Falls. Here he came uppn traps newly sot, 
and Indian footprints not a day old ; and heard 
the distant report of guns. The story of 
Indian hunters then was true, IIo was in a 
dangerous neighborhood. Tho savages might 
come upon tho i,niokH oC the horses, or hear 
tho bolls put about their nooks, whon turned 
loose in tho wildornoHS to graze, 

Abanclonmg all idea, tlieroforo, of visiting 
tho Falls, and contenting liimsolf with tho 
information conoornhig them which lie had 
received from others, he shaped his course on 


the IStli of March for the Outtawa, or Ken- 
tucky Kiver, From the top of a mountain in 
the vicinity he had a view to the south-west 
as far as the eye could reach, over a vast wood- 
land country in the fresh garniture of spring, 
and watered by abundant streams ; but as yet 
only tlie hunting ground of savage tribes, and 
the scene of their sanguinary combats. In a 
word, Kentucky lay spread out before him in 
all its wild magnificence ; long before it was 
beheld by Daniel Boone. 

Foi SIX weeks was this hardy pioneer making 
his toilful way up the valley of the Outtawa, or 
Kentucky Elver, to the hanks of the Blue 
Stone ; often checked by precipices, and obliged 
to seek fords at the heads of tributary streams ; 
and happy when he could find a buffalo path 
broken tlirougli the tangled forests, or Tvorn 
into the everlasting locks. 

On the 1st of May he climbed a rock sixty 
feet high, and crowning a lofty mountain, and 
had a distant view of the great Kanawha, 
breaking its way through a vast sierra ; cross- 
ing that river on a raft of his own construction, 
ho had many more weary days before him, 
before he reached his frontier abode on the 
hanks of the Yadkin. He arrived theiein in 
the latter part of May, hut there was no one 
to welcome the wanderer home. There had 
been an Indian massacre in the neighborhood, 
and ho found his house silent and deserted. 
His heupt sank within Mm, until an old man 
whom he met near the place assured him his fam- 
ily were safe, having Hod for refuge to a settle- 
ment iliirty-five miles off, on the hanks of the 
Eoanoke. There ho rejoined them on the fol- 
lowing day. 

■While Gist had been making his painful way 
homeward, the two Ottawa ambassadors had 
returned to Fort Sandusky, bringing word to 
tho French that their flag had been struck in 
tho council-house at Fiqua, and thoir friend- 
ship rejected and their hospitality defied by 
the Miamis. They informed them also of the 
gathering of the western tribes that was to 
take place at Logstowii, to conclude a treaty 
with tho Yirgimans 

It was a great object with the French to 
prevent this treaty, and to spirit np the Ohio 
Indians against the English. This they hoped 
to effect through the agency of one Captain 
Jonoaire, a veteran diplomatist of the wilder- 
ness, whose character and story deserve a 
passing notice. 

He had been taken prisoner when quite 
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young by the Iioq[Tiois, and adopted into one 
of their tribes. This was the making of his 
fortune. He had grown up among them, 
acquii'ed their language, adapted himself to 
their habits, and was considered by them as 
one of themselves. On returning to civilized 
life he became a prime instrument in. the hands 
of the Canadian government, for managing and 
cajoling the Indians. Sometimes he was an 
ambassador to the Iroqnois ] sometimes a medi- 
ator between the jarring tribes ; sometimes a 
leader of theii w amors when employed by the 
French. When m 1728 the Delawares and 
Shawnees migrated to the hanks of the Ohio, 
Joncaire was the agent who followed them, 
and prevailed on them to consider themselves 
undei French protection When the French 
wanted to get a commanding site for a post 
on the Iroquois lands, near Hiagara, Joncaire 
was the man to manage it. He craved a situ- 
ation where he might put up a wigwam, and 
dwell among his Iioqiiois biethieii. It was 
gi anted of course, “for was he not a son of 
the tribe-— was be not one of themselves ? ” 
By degrees his wigwam grew into an impor- 
tant trading post; ultimately it became Fort 
Niagaia. Years and years had elapsed ; lie 
had grown gray in Indian diplomacy, and was 
now sent once more to maintain French sover- 
eignty over the valley of the Ohio. 

He appeared at Logstown accompanied by 
another Frenchman, and forty Iroquois -war- 
riors. He found an assemblage of the western 
tubes, feasting and rejoicing, and dring of guns^ 
for George Croghan and Montour the inter- 
preter were there, and had been distributing 
presents on behalf of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Joncaire was said to have the "wit of a 
Frenchman, and the eloquence of an Iroquois. 
He made an animated H])G 0 ch to the chiefs in 
their own tongue, the gist of which was that 
their father Onontio (that is to say, the Cfov- 
ernor of Canada) desired his cUildi'on of tlio 
Ohio to turn away the ludilin traders, and 
never to deal with them again on pain of Jiis 
displeasure ; so saying, ho laid down a wam- 
pum belt of uncommon siae, by -way of empha- 
sis to his message. 

For once his eloquence was of no avail ; a 
chief rose indignantly, shook his huger in his 
face, and stamping on the ground, “ This is our 
land,” said lie. “ What right has Onontio here? 
The Eagliali are our brothers. They shall live 
among us as long as one of us is alivo. Wo 
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will trade with them, and not with you , ” and 
so saying he rejected the belt of wampum. 

Joncaire returned to an advanced post 
recently*established on the upper part of tho 
river, whence he wrote to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania ■ “ The Marquis de la Jonqiiiere, 
Governor of Hew France, having ordered mo 
to watch that the English make no treaty in 
the Ohio country, I have signified to tho 
traders of your government to retire. You 
are not Ignorant that all these lands belong to 
the King of France, and that the English have 
no right to trade in them.” He concluded by 
reiteiating the threat made two years jire- 
viously by Celeron de Bienville against all 
intruding fur tradeis. 

In the mean time, in the face of all those 
protests and menaces, Mr. Gist, under huito- 
tion of the Virginia Legislature, prooeodod 
in the same year to suiwey tho lands with- 
in the grant of the Ohio company, lying 
oil the south side of the Ohio River, as far 
down as the great Kanawha. An old Dela- 
ware sachem, meeting him while thus oni- 
ployed, propounded a somewhat puz/.luig ques- 
tion. “The French,” said ho, “claim all the 
land on one side of tho Ohio, the KnglMi 
claim all the land on the other side— now 
whore does the Indians’ land lie ? ” 

Poor savages! Between their “fathers,” 
the French, and their “ brothers,” the English, 
they wore in a fair w’ay of heiiig most lo\ ingly 
shared out of tho whole country. 


OHAPTEE YI. 

Tim French now prepared for hostile coutin- 
goncics. Tliey launched an armed vesstd of 
miu.siiiil size on Lake Ontario; fortitled their 
trading houses at Hiagara; streiigtlieuod thdr 
outposts, and advanced others on the upper 
waters of the Ohio. A stir of warlike [irc- 
paratiou was likewise to be ubsorved among 
the British colonies, It was evident that tlio 
adverse claims to tho disputed territory, if 
pushed home, could only bo settled hy tho 
Btorn arbitrament of tbo sword. 

In Virginia, ospeeially, tho war spirit was 
manifest. The province was divided Into 
military districts, each having an adjufant- 
general, with the rank of nayor, an<l the pay 
of one hundred mid fifty pounds a year, whoso 
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duty was to attend to the organization and 
equipment of the militia. 

Such an appointment was sought by Law- 
rence Washington for his brother George, 
It shows what must have been the maturity 
of mind of the latter, and the confidence in- 
spired by Ills jiidiGious conduct and aptness for 
business, that the post should not only be sought 
for him, but readily obtained ; though he was 
yet but nmoteeii years of age. He proved him- 
self wortliy of the appointment. 

He now set about preparing himself, with 
his usual method and assiduity, for his new 
duties. Virginia had among its floating popu- 
lation some military lelies of the late Spanish 
war. Among these there was a certain 
Adjutant Muse, a Westmoi eland volunteer, 
who had served with Lawrence Washington 
ill the campaigns in the West Indies, and had 
been with him in the attack on Oarthagena. 
lie now undertook to instruct his brother 
George in the art of war; lent him treatises 
on military tactics; put him through the 
manual exorcise, and gave him some idea of 
evolutions in the field. Another of Law- 
rence’s campaigning comrades was Jacob Van 
Braain, a Dutchman by birth ; a soldier of for- 
tune of the Dalgetty order ; who had been in 
the Biitish aimy, but was now out of service, 
and, professing to bo a complete master of 
fence, recruited his slender purse in this time 
of military exoitomont, by giving the Yii-gin- 
ian youth lessons in the sword exercise. 

Under the insi, motions of these veterans 
Mount Vernon, from being a quiet rural 
retreat, where Washington, three years pre- 
viously, had indited love ditties to his “ low- 
land beauty,’’ was suddenly transformed into 
a school of arms, as ho practised the manual 
exercise with Adjutant Muse, or took lessons 
on the broadsword from Van Braam. 

Ilis martial studios, however, were inter- 
rupted for a time by the critical state of his 
brother’s health* The oonstitution of Law- 
rence had always been delicate, and he had 
been obliged repeatedly to travel for a 
change of air, Tiioro were now pulmonary 
Bym])toms of a tliroatcmng nature, and by 
advice of his physicians ho dotormiuod to 
pass a winter in the West Indies, taking with 
him his favorite brother George as a com- 
panion, 

Tluy accordingly sailed for Barbadoes on 
the S8th of September, 1T5L George kept a 
journal of the voyage with logbook brevity; 


recording the wind and weather, but no events 
worth citation. They landed at Barbadoes on 
the 8d of Hovemher. The resident phy- 
sician of the place gave a favorable report of 
Lawrence’s case, and held out hopes of a euro. 
The brothers were delighted with the aspect 
of the country, as they drove out m the cool 
of the evening, and beheld on all sides fields 
of sugar cane and Indian corn, and groves of 
tropical trees, in full fruit and foliage. 

They took up their abode at a house pleas- 
antly situated about a mile from town, com- 
manding an extensive prospect of sea and land, 
including Oarlyle bay and its shipping, and 
belonging to Oaptain Orofton, commander of 
James Eort. 

Barbadoes had its theatre, at which Wash- 
ington witnessed for the first time a dramatic 
representation, a species of amusement of 
which he afterwards became fond It was in 
the present instance the doleful tragedy of 
George BArnweB. “The character of Barn- 
well, and several others,” notes he in his 
journal, “were said to he well performed. 
There was music adapted and regularly con- 
ducted.” A safe but abstemious criticism. 

Among the hospitalities of the place the 
brothers were invited to the house of a Judge 
Maynards, to dine with an association of the 
first people of the place, who met at each 
other’s house alternately every Saturday, under 
the incontestably English title of “ The Beef- 
steak and Tripe Club,” Washington notes with 
admiration ^the profusion of tropical fruits 
with which the table was loaded, “ the grana- 
dilla, sapadella, pomegranate, sweet orange, 
water-lemon, forbidden fruit, and guava.” The 
homely prosaic beefsteak and tripe must have 
contrasted strangely, though sturdily, with 
these magnificent poetical fruits of the tropics. 
But John Bun is faithful to his native habits, 
and native dishes, whatever may be the coun- 
try or ohmo, and would set up a chop-house at 
the very gates of paradise. 

The brothers had scarcely been a fortnight 
at the island when George was taken down by 
a severe attack of small-pox. Skilful medical 
treatment, with the kind attention of friends, 
and especially of his brother, restored him to 
health in about three weeks ; hut liis face al- 
ways remained slightly marked. 

After liis recovery he made excursions -about 
the island, noticing its soil, productions, forti- 
fications, public works, and the manners of its 
inhabitants. While admiring the productive- 
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ness of the sugar plantations, he Ti^as stocked 
at the spendthrift habits of the planters, and 
their utter want of management. 

“How wonderful,” writes he, “that such 
people should he in debt, and not be able to 
indulge themselves in all the lusnries, as well 
as the necessaries of life. Yet so it happens. 
Estates are often alienated for debts. How 
persons coming to estates of two, three, and 
four hundred acres can want, is to me most 
wonderful.” How much does this wonder 
speak for his own scrupulous principle of al- 
ways living within compass. 

The residence at Baiba does failed to have 
the anticipated efiect on -^he health of Law- 
rence, and he determined to seek the sweet 
climate of Bermuda in the spring. He felt 
the absence from his wife, and it was arranged 
that George should return to Virgmia, and 
bring lier out to meet him at that island. 
Accordingly, on the 22d of December, George 
set sail in the rndiistry, bound t<f Yirgmia, 
wheie he arrived on the 1st February, 1752, 
after five weeks of stormy winter seafaring, 

Lawrence remained through the winter at 
Barhadoes; but the very mildness of the 
climate relaxed and enervated him. He felt 
the want of the bracing winter weather to 
which he had been acoustomod. Even tho in- 
variable beauty of the climate, the perpetual 
smiimei, weaned the restless invalid, “This 
is tho fnest island of the West Indies,” said 
he ; “ but I own no place can please mo with- 
out a change of seasons. Wo soon tire of the 
same prospect.” A consolatory truth for the 
inhabitants of more capricious climes. 

Still some of the worst symptoms of his dis- 
order had disappeared, and ho soomod to he 
slowly recovering; but the iioivous restless- 
ness and. desire of change, often incidental to 
his malady, had taken hold of him, and early 
in Harch ho hastened to Bermuda, lie had 
come too soon. The keen air of early spring 
hronglit on an aggravated return of his wonst 
symptoms. “ I liavo now got to my last 
refuge,” writes ho to a friend, “whore I must 
receive my final aoiitenoo, which at present Dr. 
Forbes will not pronounce. Ho loaves me, 
however, I think, like a oiimiual condetmi- 
od, though not without hopes of reprieve. 
But this I am to obtain by moritoriously 
abstaining from flesh of every sort, all strong 
liquors, and by riding as much as I am boar. 
Those are tho only terms on which 1 am to 
hope for life.” 


He was. now afdicted with painful inde- 
cision, and his letters perplexed his family, 
leaving them uncertain as to his moVements, 
and at a loss how to act. At one time he talked 
of remaining a year at Bermuda, and wrote to* 
his wife to come out with George and rejoin 
him there; but the very same letter shows 
his irresolution and uncertainty, for lie leaves 
her coming to the decision of herself and 
friends. As to his own movements, ho says, 

“ Six weeks will determine me what to resolve 
on. Foihes advises the sonth of France, or 
else Baibadoes.” The very next letter, writ- 
ten shortly afterwards in a moment of de- 
spondency, talks of tho possibility of “ hurry- 
ing home to his grave ! ” 

The last was no empty foreboding. Ho did 
indeed hasten hack, and just reached Mount 
Vernon in time to dio under his own roof, 
surrounded by his family and friends, and 
attended in Ins last moments by that brother 
oil whose ipanly affection his heart seemod to 
repose. His death took place on tlio 20111 
July, 1752, when but thirty-four years of agc‘. 
lie was a noblo-spintcd, pure-mindod, accom- 
plished gentleman; honored by tlio ])ub]u% 
and beloved by his friends. Tlio pntonial 
care ever manifested by him for his youthful 
brother George, and tho influonoe his own 
oharaotor and conduct must have had upon 
him in his ductile years, sliould link thoir 
memories together in liistory, and endear tho 
name of Lawronoo 'Washington to every 
Ainorioaii, 

1^ Lawrence loft a wife and an infant daughter 
to inherit his ample estates. In case Ins 
daughter should die without issue, tlio estate 
of Mount Vernon, and other lands spetutied in 
his will, were to be enjoyed by her nuMlier 
during Iier lifetime, and at lier doiitli to ho 
inherited hy his brother George. Tim latter 
was appointed one of tho exocutorB of tho 
will; but such was tho implicit confkleuco 
rcT> 0 Mcd in his jndgmontf and integrity, that, 
although ho was but twenty years of age, tlu^ 
management of th<^ uflairs of tho decuaMcd 
was soon devolved upon him almost en- 
tirely. It is noedless to say that they were 
managed with oonBummate skill and scnipn- 
dous lidolity* 
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OHAPTER YII. 

The meeting of the Ohio tribes, Delawares, 
Shawnees, and Miugoes, to form a treaty of 
alliance with Yiiginia, took j^lace at Logs- 
town, at the appointed time. The chiefs of 
the Six Nations declined to attend. *‘It is 
not onr custom,” said they proudly, “to meet 
to treat of afaiis in the woods and weeds 
If the Governor of Yirgima wants to speak 
with ns, and deliver us a present from our fa- 
ther (the King), wo will meet him at Albany, 
where wo expect the Governor of New York 
will bo present.” 

At Logstown, Colonel Pry and two other 
comimssionGrvS from Yirgima, concluded a 
treaty with the tribes above named; by 
which the latter engaged not to molest any 
English settlors south of the Ohio. Tana- 
oharisson, the half-king, now advised that his 
brothers of Yirginia should build a strong 
house at the fork of the Monongahela, to re- 
sist the designs of the Prencli. Hr, Gist was 
accordingly instructed to lay out a town and 
build a fort at Ohartior’s Creek, on the east 
side of the Ohio, a little below the site of the 
present city of Pittsburg. He commenced a 
solHomont, also, in a valley just beyond Laurel 
Hill, not far from the Youghiogeny, and pre- 
vailed on cloven families to join hi!m. The 
Ohio Company, about the same time, estab- 
lished a trading well stocked with Eng- 
13. sh goods, ai. Wills’ Crook (now the town of 
Cumberland). 

The Ohio tribes wore greatly incensed at 
Ibo aggresHions of the French, who were 
erect ihg posts within their territories, and 
sent (lepntatlona to romonstrato, but without 
cHei'f. The half-king, as chief of the west- 
oni tadbes, repaired to the French post on 
Lake Erie, where ho made his complaint in 
person, 

“ Fathers,” said ho, “ you are the disturb- 
ers of this land by bnilding towns, and taking 
tlie country from ns by fraud and force. Wo 
kiiHlU'<l a ilro a l!3ng time ago at Montreal, 
where we desired you to stay and not to come 
and ini-rude upon our land. I now advise you 
to return to that place, for this land is ours. 

“If you had oomo in a poacoablo manner, 
like our brothers tlio English, wo should have 
traded with you as wo do with them; but 

* XjoUoi’ of Col. Johnson to Gov. Olintorw—Loo. Hist. 
N. Y„ li. 024. 


that you should come and build houses on our 
land, and take it by force, is what we cannot 
submit to. Both you and the English are 
white. We live in a countiy between you 
both ; the land belongs to neither of you. 
The Great Being allotted it to us as a residence. 
So, fathers, I desire you, as I have desired 
our brothers the English, to withdraw, for I 
will keep you both at arm’s length. Which- 
ever most regards this request, that side will 
we stand by and consider friends Our 
brothers the English have heard this, and I 
now come to tell it to you, for I am not afraid 
to order you ofi this land.” 

“Child,” replied the French commandant, 
“ you talk foolishly. Yon say this land 
belongs to you ; there is not the black of my 
nail yours. It is my land, and I will have it, 
let who win stand up against me. I am not 
afraid of flies and mosquitoes, for as such I 
consider the Indians. I tell you that down 
the rivePI will go, and build upon it. If it 
were blocked up I have forces suflSoient to 
burst it open and trample down all who 
oiipose me. My force is as the sand upon the 
sea-shoro. Therefore here is your wampum; 

I fling it at yon.” 

Tanacharisson returned, wounded at heart, 
both by the language and the haughty manner 
of the French commandant. He saw the ruin 
impending over his race, but looked with liopo 
and trust to the English as the power least 
disposed to wrong the red man 

French influence was successful in other 
quarteis. Some of the Indians who had been 
friendly to the English showed signs of alien- 
ation, Others menaced hostilities. There 
were reports that the French were ascending 
the Mississippi from Louisiana. Fi anoe, it was 
said, mtondod to connect Louisiana and Canada 
by a chain of military posts, and hem the 
English within the Allegany Mountains. 

The Ohio Company complained loudly to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Yirginia, the Hon. 
Robert Dinwiddle, of the liostilo conduct of 
the French and their Indian allies. They 
found in Dinwiddie a ready listener, ho was 
a stockholder in the company. 

A commissioner, Captain William Trent, 
was sent to expostulate with the French com- 
mander on the Ohio for Ms aggressions on the 
territory of his Britannic majesty; ho bore 
presents also of guns, powder, shot, and clotli- 
iug for the friendly Indians. 

Trent was not a man of the true spirit for 
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8, mission to the fiontier. He stopped a 
short time at Logstown, though the French 
were one hundred and fifty miles fuither up 
the river, and diiected his course to Piqna, the 
great town of the Twightwees, where Gist 
and Oroghan had been so well received hy 
the Miamis, and the French flag struch in the 
council house. All now was reversed The 
place had been attacked by the Fienoh and 
Indians; theMiamis defeated with great loss, 
the English traders taken prisoners; the 
Piankesha chief, who had so proudly turned 
his hack upon the Ottawa ambassadois, had 
been sacrificed by the hostile savages, and the 
French flag hoisted in tiiumph on the ruins 
of the town The whole aspect of affairs was 
so threatening on the frontiei, that Trent lost 
heait, and returned home without accomplish- 
ing his errand. 

Governor Dinwiddle now looked ronnd for 
a person moic fitted to fulfil a mission whicli 
required physical strength and moral enei gy ; 
a courage to cope with savages, and a sagacity 
to negotiate with white men. Wasliington 
was pointed out as possessed of those re- 
quisites It is true he was not yet twenty- 
two years of ago, but public confidence in his 
Judgment and abilities had been manifested a 
second time, by renewing his appointment of 
adjutant-general, and assigning him the north- 
ern division. He was acquainted too with the 
matters in litigation, having been in the bosom 
c^o^lncil 3 of his deceased brother. His wood- 
land Gsporienco fitted him for an expedition 
through the. wilderness, and his groat discre- 
tion and self-command for a negotiation wfi-h 
wily commandera and flcldo savages. Ho was 
accordingly olioson for the expedition. 

By his letter of instructions he was directed 
to repair to Logstown and hold a comiminica- 
tion with Tanacharisson, Monacatooclia, alias 
Scarooyadi, the next in command, and tlio 
other sachoins of tlio mixed trihea frioiidly to 
the English; inform them of the purport of 
his orrand, and roquest an escort to tho head- 
quarters of the Eroncli commander. To tluit 
commander ho was to dolivor his crodcntinls, 
and tho letter of Governor Dinwiddle, and 
demand an answer in tho name of his Britannic 
majesty ; hut not to wait for it beyond a wook. 
On receiving it, ho was to request a suflioiont 
escort to protect him on his return. 

He was, moroover, to acquaint himself 
with tho nurahers and force of the Prcnch 
stationed on the Ohio and in its vioinity; 


their capability of being reinforced from Can- 
ada; the forts they had erected; where 
situated, how garrisoned ; the object of their 
advancing into those parts, and how they 
were likely to be suppoited. 

■Washington set off fiom Williamsbuig on 
the 30th of October (1753), the voiy day on 
which he received his ciedentials. At Fied- 
ericksburg he engaged his old “master of 
fence,” Jacob Yan Braam, to accompany him 
as interpreter, though it would appear Irom 
subsequent circumstances, that tho veteran 
swordsman was hut indifferently veised in 
French or English. 

Having provided himself at Alexandria 
with necessaries for the journey, ho proceeded 
to Wmcliestei, then on the frontier, whore ho 
procured horses, tents, and other travelling 
equipments, and then pushed on by a road 
newly opened to Wills’ Crock (town of Oum- 
boiland), where he arrived on the 14 th of 
Novembei’. 

IIcio ho mot with Mr. Gist, tho intrepid 
inoncor, wlio had explored the Oliio in tlio 
employ of the company, and whom ho engaged 
to accompany and pilot hnn in tlu‘ ]>j-esent 
expedition. lie secured tho services also of 
one John Davidson as Indian interpret.cr, and 
of four frontier.Nincn, two of whom were Indian 
traders. With this little hand, and his swords- 
man and interpreter, Jacob Yan Ih'mun, lie set 
forth on tho 15th of November Ihrongh a 
wild country, rendered almost impussahle by 
recent storms of rain and snow. 

At tho mouth of Turtle Oreede, on tho 
Monoiigahela, ho found Jolni Frajsier tlio 
Indian trader, some of whoso ])eople, as liere- 
toforo stated, luul been sent oif prisoiu^rs to 
Canada. Frazier himseir liad rectmi ly been 
ejected by the French from tho Indian viliago 
of Yonango, where he had a gunsmith’s es- 
tablishment. According to his account tho 
French general who had commanded on this 
frontier was dead, and the greater part of tho 
forces were retired into winter (piarteiu 

As tho rivers were all swollen so that I ho 
horses had to swim them, Washington sent all 
Uio baggage clown tho Monongalmla^iu a eanoo 
under care of two of ilio men, who had ordera 
It) moot him at tho conlhumco of that river 
with tho Allegany, whore their xmiLetl waters 
form tlio Ohio. 

“As I got down before tho canoe,’^ writes 
he in his journal “I spent somo time in view- 
ing tlio rivers, and tho land at the Fork, whioh 
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I think extremely well sitnnted for a fort, as it 
has the absolute command of both rivers. 
The land at the point is twenty or twenty- 
five feet above the common surface of the 
water, and a considerable bottom of flat, well- 
timbcrcd land all around it, very convenient 
for building. The rivers are each a quarter 
of a mile or more across, and rim here very 
nearly at right angles , Allegany bearing 
north-cast, and Monongahela south-east. The 
former of these two is a very rapid and swift- 
running water, the other deep and still, with- 
out any perceptible fall.” The Ohio company 
had intended to build a fort about two miles 
from this place on the south-east side of the 
river; but "Washington gave the fork the 
decided preference. French engineers of ex- 
perience proved the accuracy of his military 
eye, by subsequently choosing it for the site of 
Fort Duquosne, noted in fiontier history. 

In this neighborhood lived Shingiss, the king 
or chief sachem of the Delawares. Washing- , 
ton visited him at his village, to invite him to 
the ooimoil at Logstown. He was one of the 
greatest warriors of his tribe, and subse- 
quently took up the hatchet at various times 
against the English, though now he seemed 
favorably disposed, and readily accepted the 
invitation. 

They arrived at Logstown after sunset on 
tho 34 111 of ITovomber. The half-king was 
absent at bis hunting lodge on Beaver Creek, 
aliout iiftcen miles distant ; but Washington 
had runuors sent out to invito him and all tho 
other chiefs to a grand tall: on tho following 
day. ' 

In tlio morning four French deserters came 
into tho village. They had deserted from a 
company of one liundrod men, sent up from , 
ETow Orleans with eight canoes laden with j 
proviaions. Washington drew from them on : 
account of the French force at How Orleans, I 
and of tho forts along tho Mississippi, and at 
tho mouth of tho Wabash, by which they 
kept up a oommunioation with tho lakes ; all 
which ho carefully noted down. The deserters 
wore on thoir way to Philadelphia, conducted 
hy a l^oimsylvania trader, 

Ab(mt three o’clock tho lialf-kmg arrived. 
Washington had a private conversation with 
him in liis tent, through Davidson, tho intor- 
protor. lie found him inielligont, patriotic, 
and proudly tenacious of his territorial rights. 
Wc have already cited from Washington’s 
papers, tho account given by this chief in this 


conversation, of his interview with tlie late 
French commander. Ho stated, moreover, 
that the Fiench had built two forts, differing 
in size, but on the same model, a plan of 
which he gave, of his own drawing. The 
largest was on Lake Erie, the othei on French 
Greek, fifteen miles apart, with a waggon road 
between them. The nearest and levellest way 
to them was now impassable, lying through 
large and miry savannas ; they would have, 
therefore, to go by Yenango, and it would 
take five or six sleeps (or days) of good travel' 
ling to reach the nearest foit. 

On the following morning at nine o’clock, 
the chiefs assembled at the council house; 
where Washington, according to his instruc- 
tions, informed them that he was sent by their 
brother, the Governor of Virginia, to deliver 
to the French commandant a letter of great 
importance, both to their brothers the English 
and to themselves; and that he was to ask 
their advice and assistance, and some of their 
young men to accompany and provide for him 
on the way, and be his safeguard against the 
“Flench Indians” who had taken up the 
hatchet. He concluded by presenting tlio in- 
dispensable document in Indian diplomacy a 
string of wampum. 

The chiefs, according to etiquette, sat for 
some moments silent after he had concluded, 
as if ruminating on what had been said, or to 
give Mm time for further remark. 

The half -king then rose and spoke in behalf 
of the tribes, assuring him that they con- 
sidered tho English and themselves brothers, 
and one people; and that they intended to 
return the French the “ speech-belts,” or 
wampums, which the latter had sent them. 
This, in Indian diplomacy, is a renunciation of 
all friendly relations. An escort would be 
furnished to Washington composed of Mingoes, 
Sliannoahs, and Delawares, in token of the 
love and loyalty of those several tribes, but 
three days would bo required to prepare for 
tho journey. 

Washington remonstrated against sucli de- 
lay ; but was informed, that an affair of such 
moment, where three speech-belts were to bo 
given up, was not to bo entered into without 
duo consideration. Besides, the young men 
who wore to form the escort wore absent 
hunting, and tho half-king could not suffer 
the party to go without suflicient protection. 
His own French speech-bolt, also, was at Ms 
hunting lodge, whither he must go in quest of it 
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Moreover, the Sbannoah chiefs were yet absent 
and must be vraited for. In short, Washing- 
ton had his first lesson in Indian diplomacy, 
vrhich for punctilio, ceremonial, and secret 
inanoeiiyring, is et^^ual at least to that of civil- 
ized life. He soon found that to uige a more 
speedy departure would be offensive to Indian 
dignity and decorum, so he was fain to await 
the gathering together of the different chiefs 
with their speeoh-helts 

In fact there was some reason for all this 
caution. Tidings had reached tho sachems 
that Captain Jonoaire had called a meeting 
at Yenango, of the Mingoes, Delawares, and 
other tribes, and made them a speech, inform- 
ing them that the Erench, for the present, had 
gone into winter quarters, but intended to 
descend the river in gieat force, and fight the 
English in the spring. He had advised them, 
therefore, to staud aloof, for should they inter- 
fere, the Erench and English would join, cut 
thorn all off, and divide their land between 
them. 

With these rumors preying on their minds, 
tho half-king and three other chiefs waited 
on Washington in his tent in tho evening, and 
after representing that they had complied with 
all’ the leqinsitions of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, endeavored to draw from the youthful 
ambassador tho true purport of his mission to 
the Erench oomnianclant. Washington had 
anticipated an inquiry of tho kind, knowing 
how natural it was that these poor people 
should regard, with anxiety and distrust, every 
movement of two formidable powers thus 
pressing upon thorn from opposite sides ; ho 
managed, however, to ans^ver tliom in such 
a manner as to allay their solicitude with- 
out transcending the bounds of diplomatic 
secrecy. 

After a day or two more of delay and fur- 
tlier oonsultatioiiB in the council honso, tho 
chiefs determined that but three of their nuni- 
hor ahonhl accompany tho mission, as a greater 
number might awaken the suspicions of the 
Ei'ench. Accordingly, on the 80th of Novem- 
ber, Washington set out for the French post, 
having his usual party augmented by an Indian | 
hunter, and being accompanied by tho half- 
king, an old Sbannoah saohom named’jGskaka- 
ke, and another chief, sometimes called Belt 
of Wampum, from boing the keeper of the 
spoech-belts, but generally bearing tho sound- 
ing appellation of White Thunder. 


CHAPTER YIIL 

ALTnoTTGH the distance to Venango, by the 
route taken, was not above seventy miles, yet 
such was the fnclemenoy of the weather and 
the difficulty of travelling, that Washington 
and his party did not arrive there until the 4tli 
of December. The Erench colors were Hying 
at a house whence John Erazicr, the English 
trader, had been driven. Washington repaired 
thither, and inquired of three Erench ofiicors 
w'hom he saw there where tho commandant 
resided. One of them promptly reiffied that ho 
“ had the command of the Ohio.” It was, in 
fact, the redoubtable Captain Joncairc, the 
veteran intriguer of the frontier. On being 
apprised, however, of the nature of Washing- 
ton’s errand, he informed him that tlicro was 
a general officer at tho next foit, where he ad- 
vised him to apply for an answer to tho letter 
of which ho was tlio bearer. 

In tho mean tunc, ho invited Wasliington 
and Ins jiarty to a suppoi at lioad-qiiailers. It 
proved a jovial one, for Jonoaire appears to 
have been somewhat of a boon otunpanini!, mid 
tlicro is always ready ihougli rough hospitality 
in the wilderness. It is true, Wahhington, for 
so young a man, may not have had tho most 
convivial iiir, but there may havo been a moist 
look of ]>roiuiBO in the old soldier Van Braain. 

Joncairo and his brother ofllcerB pushed tho 
bottle briskly. Tho wine,” aays Wasbmgton, 
“ as they dosed themsclvos pretty plentfifally 
with it, soon banishod tho real mint which at 
first appeared in their conversation, and gave 
a license to tlioir tongues to reveal their sunti- 
nieiitB more fx’oely. They told mo that it. was 
thoii* absolute design to take posHcHsiori of the 
Ohio, and by G — they would do it; for that 
although they wore scnHiblo tho Englmh could 
raise two men for tlieir one, yet they know 
their motions were loo slow and dilatory to 
provont any undertaking. Tliey pretend to 
liave an undouhted right to the Hvor from a 
(ItHCOvory m/ido by one liU Balia sixty years 
ago, and the rise of this expedition is to pre- 
vent our settling on tho river or tho waters of 
it, as they hoard of some famirios moving out 
in oi%er thoreto.” 

Washington retained his Bobrioty and Ills 
composure throughout all tho riidomontado 
and bacchanalian outbreak of tlie mercurial 
Frenchmen' ; leaving tho task of pledging them 
to Ins master of fence, Van Broom, who was 
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not a man to flinoli from potations. He took 
careful note, Lowever, of all their revelations, 
and collected a variety of infoimation concern- 
ing the French forces ; how and where they 
were distributed , the situations and distances 
of their forts, and their means and mode of 
obtaining supplies. If the veteran diplomatist 
of the wilderness had intended this revel for a 
snare, he was completely foiled hy his youthful 
competitor. 

On the following day there was no travelling 
on account of excessive rain. Joncaire, in the 
mean tiixie, having discovered that the half-king 
was with the mission, expressed his surprise 
that he had not accompanied it to his quartern 
on the preceding day. Washington, in truth, 
had feared to trust the sachem within the 
reach of the politic Frenchman; FTothing would 
do now but Joncaire must have the sachems at 
liead^qiiarters. Here Ins diplomacy was tri- 
umphant. IIo received them with open arms. 
He was enraptured to see them. Ills Indian 
brothers ! IIow could they be so near with- 
out coming to visit him? Ho made them 
presents; but, above all, plied them so po- 
tently with liquor, that the poor half-king, 
Jeskakake, and White Thunder forgot all about 
thoir wrongs, tlieir speochos, their speech-bolts, 
and all the business they had ooino upon ; paid 
no ho eel to the repeated cautions of their Eng- 
lish friends, and were soon in a complete state 
of frautio extravagance or drunken oblivion. 

The next day the half-king made his appear- 
ance at Washington’s tent, perfectly sober and 
very much orestfallon. IIo declared, Jiowover, 
that ho still iiitondod to make his speech to 
the French, and oiTered to rohoarso it on the 
spot; hut W'ashington advised him not to 
waste hia ammunition on infeiaor game like 
Joncaire and his comrades, hut to reserve it 
for the commandant. The sachem was not to 
ho persuaded. Here, ho said, was the place of 
the council :fire, wlioro they woro accustomed 
to transact thoir business with the French; 
and as to Joncaire, he had all the management 
of Fronoli alTairs with the Indians. 

Washington was fain to attend the council 
lire and listen to the Bpooeli. It was much the 
same in purport as that which ho had made to 
the French general, and ho ended hy oifering 
to return the French spoech-holt; but this 
Joncaire refused toieooivo, tolling him to carry 
It to the ooramandor at the fort. 

All that day and tlxo next was the party kept 
at Venango hy the stratagems of Joncaire and 


his emissaries to detain and seduce the sachems. 
It was not until 12 o’clock on the Yth of De- 
cember, that Washington was able to extricate 
them out of their clutches and commence his 
journey, 

A French commissary by the name of La 
Force, and three soldiers, set off in company 
with him. La Force went as if on ordinary 
business, hut he proved one of the most active, 
daring, and mischief-making of those anoma- 
lous agents employed by the French among the 
Indian tribes It is probable that he was at 
the bottom of many of the perplexities expe- 
rienced hy Washington at Venango, and now 
travelled with him for the prosecution of his 
wiles. He will be found, hereafter, acting a 
more prominent part, and ultimately leaping 
the fruit of his evil doings. 

After four days of weary travel through 
snow and rain, and mire and swamp, the party 
reached the fort. It was situated on a kind of 
island on the west fork of French Greek, about 
fifteen miles south of Lake Erie, and consisted 
of four houses, forming a hollow square, defend- 
ed by bastions made of paUisades twelve feet 
high, picketed, and pierced for cannon and 
small arms. Within tlie bastions were a guard- 
house, chapel, and otlier buildings, and outside 
were stables, a smith’s forge, and log-houses 
covered with hark, for the soldiers. 

On the death of the late general, the fort 
had remained in charge of one Captain Reparti 
until within a week past, when the Chevalier 
Legardcur do St. Pierre had arrived, and taken 
command. 

The reception of Washington at the fort was 
very different from the iinceremonions one ex- 
perienced at the outpost of Joncaire and his 
convivial messmates. When he presented him- 
self at the gate, accompanied hy his interpre- 
ter, Van Braam, he was met by the officer 
second in command and conducted in due mili- 
tary form to his superior; an ancient and 
silver-haired chevalier of the military order of 
St. Louis, courteous hut ceremonious, ming- 
ling the polish of the French gentleman of the 
old school with the precision of the soldier. 

Having announced Ins errand through Ms 
interpreter, Van Braam, Washington offered 
Ms credentials and the letter of Governor Din- 
widdle, and was disposed to proceed at once to 
business with the prompt frankness of a young 
man unhackneyed in diplomacy. The cheva- 
lier, howovei*, politely requested Mm to retain 
the documents in Ms possession until his pre- 
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decessor^ Captain Reparti, should anive, who 
’^as hourly expected from the next post. 

At two o’clock the captain arrived. The 
letter and its accompanying documents were 
then offered again, and received in due form, 
and the chevalier and his officers retired with 
them into a private apartment, where the cap- 
tain, who understood a little English, officiated 
as translator The translation being finished, 
Washington was lequested to wallt m and bring 
his translator, Tan Braam, with Mm, to peruse 
and correct it, which he did. 

In this letter, Dinwiddie complained of the 
intrusion of French forces into the Ohio coun- 
try, erecting forts and making settlements in 
the western parts of the colony of Tirginia, so 
notorionsly known, to be the property of the 
crown of Great Britain. He inquired by 
whose authority and instructions the French 
Commander-general had marched this force 
from Canada, and made this invasion ; intimat- 
ing that his own action would he regulated by 
the answer he should leceive, and the tenor of 
the commission with which ho was honored 
At the same time he required of the command- 
ant his peaceable departure, and that ho would 
forbear to proseouto a purpose “so interruptivo 
of the harmony and good understanding which 
Ills majesty was desirous to continue and culti- 
vate with the most catholic king.” 

The latter part of the letter related to the 
youthful envoy. “ I porsimdo myself you will 
receive and entertain Major IV'ashingtoii with 
tho candor and politeness natural to your na- 
tion, and it will give mo the greatest satisfac- 
tion if you can return him with an answer suit- 
able to niy wishes for a long and lasting peace 
between us.” 

The two following days were consutned in 
councils of the chevalier and his officers over 
tho letter and tho necessary reply. Washing" ^ 
ton occupied himself m tho moan time in ob- 
serving and taking notofi of tho plan, dinioii- 
sions, and strength of the fort, and of every 
thing about it. lie gave orders to his peojile, 
also, to take an exact account of the canoes in 
roadiuofis, and others in the process of con- 
struction, for tho conveyance of troops down 
the river in the ensuing spring. 

As tho weather continued stormy, with 
much snow, and tho horses wore daily losing 
strength, he sent them down, unladen, to Ve- 
nango, to await lus return by water. In tho 
mean time, he discovered that busy intrigues 
were going on to induce the half-king and 


the other sachems to abandon him, and re- 
nounce all fiiendship with the English. Upon 
learning this, he urged the chiefs to deliver up 
their “ speech-belts ” immediately, as they had 
promised, thereby shaking off all dependence 
upon the French. They accordingly pressed 
for an audience that very evening. A private 
one was at length granted thorn by tho com- 
mander, in presence of one or two of his 
officers The half-king reported the result of 
it to ’Washington. The venerable but astute 
chevalier cautiously evaded the acceptance of 
theproffeied wampum ; made many professions 
of love and friendship, and said he wished to 
live in peace and trade amicably with the 
tribes of the Ohio, in proof of which he would 
send down some goods immediately for them to 
Logstown, 

As Washington understood, privately, that 
an officer was to accompany the man employed 
to convey these goods, he suspected that tho 
real design was to arrest and bring off all 
straggling English traders they might meet 
with. What strengthened this opinion was a 
frank avowal which had been made to him by 
the chevalier, that ho had orders to capture 
every British subject who should attempt to 
trade upon tho Ohio or its waters. 

Captain Reparii, also, in reply to Ins inquiry 
as to what had been done with two Penimyl- 
vania traders, who had been taken with all 
tlioir goods, informed him that they had l^oen 
sent to Canada, but had since returned home. 
Ho had stated, furtliormoro, that during tlio 
time he hold command, a white boy luid iK^en 
carried captive past tho fort by a party of In- 
dians, who had with them, also, two or three 
white men’s scalps. 

All these circumstances showed him the nuH- 
cliief that was brewing in those parts, and tho 
! treachery and violenco that pervaded tho 
frontier, and made him tlio more solicitous to 
accornidish his mission successfully, and con- 
duct Ids little band in safety out of a wily 
noigliboihood. 

On the evening of the 14th, tho Ohevaher 
do St. Pierre delivered to Washington his 
sealed reply to the letter of Governor Din- 
widdie. Tho purpoi^t of previous conversations 
with tho chevalier, and the whole oomploxion 
of affairs on the frontier, left i^o doubt of the 
nature of that reply. 

The business of his mission being aeoom- 
plished, Washington prepared on the 15th to 
return by water to Venango ; but a secret in- 
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fuence was at work wliicli retarded eveiy 
movement. 

The commandant,” writes he, “ ordered a 
plentiful store of liqtior and provisions to be 
put on board our canoes, and appeared to be 
extremely complaisant, though ho was exert- 
ing every artifice which he could invent to set 
our Indians at varlanco with ns, to prevent 
their going until after our departure , presents, 
rewards, and every thing which could be sug- 
gested by him or liis officers. I cannot say 
that Gvor in my life I suffeiod so much anxiety 
as I did in this affair. I saw that every strata- 
gem which the most fruitful brain could invent 
was practised to win the half-king to their in- 
terests, and that leaving him there was giving 
them the opportunity they aimed at. I went 
to the half-king, and pressed him in the strong- 
est terms to go; ho told me that the com- 
mandant would not discharge him until the 
morning. I then wont to the commandant 
and desired him to do their business, and 
complained to him of ill treatment ; for, keep- 
ing thorn, as they wore a part of iny company, 
was detaining me. This he promised not to 
do, but to forward my journey as much as he 
could. ITo protested he did not keep thorn, 
but was ignorant of the cause of their stay ; 
though I soon found it out. Ho had promised 
them a present of guns if they would wait 
until the morning. As I was very much 
pressed by the Indians to wait this day for 
them, I consented, on the promise that noth- 
ing should hinder them in the morning.” 

The next morning (1(3 th) the Eroncli, in ful- 
lilmeiit of tiieir promise, had to give the pres- 
ent of guns. They then endeavored to detain 
the flachems with liquor, which at any other 
time might liavo prevailed, but Washington re- 
minded the half-king that his royal word was 
pledged to depart, and urged it upon him so 
closely, that exerting unwonted resolution and 
solf-donial, lie turned his back upon the liquor 
and embarked. 

It was rough and laborious navigation. 
Hronoh Crook was swollen and turbulent, and 
fall of floating ice. The frail canoes were 
several times in danger of being staved to 
pieces against rocks. Ofi-on the voyagers had 
to leap oxit and romaiti in the water half on 
hour at a time, drawing the canoes over shoals, 
d-nd at one place lo qmtj thorn a quarter of a 
mile across a nook of land, the river being com- 
pletely dammed by ice. It was not until the 
22d that they roaohed Venango* 


Here Washington was obliged, most unwill- 
ingly, to part company with the sachems. 
*VVTiite Thunder had hurt himself and was lU 
and unahle to walk, and the others determined 
to lemain at Venango for a day or two and 
convey him down the river in a canoe. There 
was danger that the smooth-tongued and con- 
vivial Joncaiie would avail himself of the in- 
terval to ply the poor monarchs of the woods 
with flattery and liquor. Washington en- 
deavored to put the worthy lialf-kmg on his 
guard, JoLOwing that he had once before shown 
himself bnt little proof against the seductions of 
the bottle. The sachem, however, desired him 
not to be concerned ; he knew the French too 
wen for any thing to engage him in their 
favor; nothing should shake his faith to his 
English brothers ; and it will be found that in 
these assurances he was sincere. 


OHAPTEE IX. 

Oh the 25th of December, W ashington and his 
little party set out by land from Venango on 
their route homeward. They had a long win- 
ter’s journey before them, through a wilderness 
besot with dangers and difficulties. The pack- 
horso^, laden with tents, baggage, and provi- 
sions, were completely jaded ; it was feared 
they would give out. Washington dismounted, 
gave up his eaddlc-liorse to aid in transporting 
the baggage^ and requested his companions to 
do the Jlone but the drivers remained 

in the addle. Ho 'now equipped himself in an 
Indian huntiit^g d"ess. and witli Van Eraam, 
Gistn and Havids*)'., the Indian interpret- 
er, proceeded on foot^ 

The c^ld yTicrcaaed. X'hcre was deep snow 
that froze as it fell. The horses grew loss and 
loss capable of tiravelling. For three days 
they toiled on slowly and wearily. Washing- 
ton was impatient to accomphsli his joui’ney, 
and make his report to the governor ; he de- 
teimined, therefore, to hasten some distance in 
advance of the party, and then strike for the 
Fork of the Ohio by the nearest course directly 
through the woods, lie accordingly put the 
cavalcade under the command of Van Braam, 
and furnished him with money for expenses ; 
then diaonoumbering himself of all supeifluous 
clothing, buckling himself up in a watch-coat, 
strapping his pack on his shoulders, containing 
hia papers and provisions, and taking gun in 
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Kand, he left the horses to flounder on, and 
struck manfully ahead, accompanied only hy 
Mr. Gist, who had equipped himself in like 
manner. 

At night they lit a fire, and ‘‘ camped ” by it 
in the woods. At two o’clock in the morning 
they were again on foot, and pressed forward 
tintil they struck the south-east folk of Beaver 
Creek, at a place bearing the sinister name of 
Murdering Town ; probably the scene of some 
Indian massacre. 

Here Washington, in planning Ms route, had 
intended to leave the regular path, and strike 
tlirongli the woods for Shannopins Town, two 
or three miles above the fork of the Ohio, 
wheie he hoped to he able to cross the Alle- 
gany Hiver on the ice 

At Kuideiiug Town he found a party of In- 
dians, who ap3>eared to liave known of his 
eoniing, and to have been waiting for him. 
One of them accosted Mr. Gist, and expressed 
great joy at seeing him Tlie wary woodsman 
regarded him narrowly, and thought ho had 
seen him at Joncairc’s. If so, ho and his com- 
rades were in the French interest, and their 
lying in wait boded no good. The Indian was 
very curious in his inquiries as to when they 
had left Tenango; how they came to be 
travelling on foot *, where they had left their 
lioiees, and when it was probable the latter 
would reach this place. All those questions in- 
ci eased the distrust of Gist, and rendered him 
extremely cautions in reply. 

The route hence to Shannopins Town lay 
through a trackless wild, of whicli the travel- 
lers know nothing; after some consultation, 
therefore, it was deemed expedient to engage 
one of tho Indians as a guide, IIo entered 
upon his duties with alacrity, took 'Washing- 
ton’s pack upon hia hack, and led tho way by 
what ho said was tho most direct course. 
After travelling briskly for eight or ten inilcs 
Washington became fatiguocl, and hia feet wore 
chafed ; ho thonglit, too, they wore taking a 
direction too much to the nortli-oaat ; he came | 
to a halt, therefore, and determined to light n 
fire, make a shelter of tho hoidc and hrnnehoa 
of trees, and encamp there for tho night, Tho 
Indian demurred ; * ho ofihrod, as Washington 
was fatigued, to cany his gun, hut the latter 
was too wary to part with his weapon. The 
Indian now grew olnirliBln There wore Ottawa 
Indians in the woods, he said, who might bo 
attracted by tlioir fire, and surprise and scalp 
them ; ho urged, tliaroforo, that they should 
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continue on : he would take them to his cabin, 
where they would be safe. 

Mr. Gist’s suspicions increased, but ho said 
nothing. Washington’s also were awakened. 
They proceeded some distance further • tho 
guide paused and listened. Ho had heard, he 
said, the report of a gun toward the north ; it 
must he from his cabin ; he accoidingly turned 
his steps in that direction. 

Washington began to apprehend an ambus- 
cade of savages. Ho know the hostility of 
many of them to the English, and what a 
desirable trophy was the scalp of a white man. 
Tho Indian still kept on toward tho nortli ; he 
pretended to hear two whoops — they wore 
from Ms cabin — it could not bo far off. 

They went on two miles further, when Wash- 
ington signified his determination to encamp at 
tho first water they should find. The giiklo 
said nothing, but kept doggedly on. Aflcr a 
little while they ariivcd at an opoumg in the 
woods, and emeiging from tho (loop sluuhnvs 
iji which they had boon travelling, found ihom- 
selvGS in a clear moadow, rondorod htill more 
light by tho glare of tho snow upon the ground 
Scarcely had they emerged when the Indian, 
who was about fifteen paces aliead, suddenly 
turned, levelled Ins gmi, and fired. Washing- 
ton was startled for an instant, ])ut, feeling that 
ho was not wounded, demanded quickly of kfr. 
Gist if he was shot. Tho latter aiiHwiu’tul in 
the negative. The Indian in the moan time 
had run forward, and screened luniHclf lieluiul 
a largo white oak, were ho was reload ing his 
gun. They overtook, and Hoized liini. Gist 
would have put Mm to (loath on tho but 
Washington humanely prevented him, Tiuy 
permitted him to finish tho loading of his gEoi ; 
but, after ho had put in tho ball, i(M>lv the 
weapon from him, and let liini see that lu^ wan 
under guard. 

Arriving at a small stream they ordered tho 
Indian to make a fire, and t(H)k turnn to watch 
over the guns. While he was tlm.s oeetipied, 
Gist, a veteran woodsman, and accuBtonual to 
hold tho life of an Indian rathen^ (’heap, was 
somewhat incommoded by tho scruples of Ids 
yontliM cornmander, which might enable iho 
savage to cany out some sohoino of treaeliory. 
Ho observed to Washington thal, Binea ho 
would not suffoi’ tho Itidlan to Ijo killed, they 
must nmnago to got him out of tho way, and 
then decamp with all speed, and travel all night 
to leave this pex^fidioua nofgliborhood behind 
thorn; hut first it was neoeasmy to blind the 
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guide aa to their intentions. He accordingly- 
addressed him in a friendly tone, and adverting 
to the late circumstance, pretended to suppose 
that ho had lost his way, and fired Ms gun 
nieielyas a signal. The Indian, whether de- 
ceived or not, readily chimed in with the ex- 
planation, lie said he now knew the way to 
his cabin, which was at no great distance. 
“ 17011 then,” replied Gist, “ you can go home, 
and as we are tired we will remain here for 
the night, and follow your track at daylight. 
In the mean time hero is a cake of bread for you, 
and you must give us some meat in the morning.” 

V^hatever might have been the original de- 
signs of the savage, lie was evidently glad to 
got off. Gist followed him cautiously for a 
distanoo, and listened until the sound of hia 
footsteps died away ; returning then to ■Wash- 
ington, they proceeded about half a mile, made 
another fire, set their compass and fixed their 
course by the light of it, then leaving it burn- 
ing, pushed forward, and travelled as fast as 
possible all night, so as to gain a fair start 
should any one pursue them at daylight. Oon- 
iimiing on the next day they never relaxed 
their speed until iiiglitfall, when they arrived 
on the banks of the Allegany River, about two 
miles above Shaun opins Town 

WusliingLon had expected to find the river 
fro;jou completely over; it was so only for 
about fifty yards from each shore, while great 
<pianUiies of broken ice wore driving down the 
main cliaimol. Trusting that he had out-trav- 
ellod pursuit, ho encampod on the border of 
the river’; still it was au anxious night, and ho 
was up at daybreak to devise some means of 
reachhfg the opposite bank. No other mode 
prosonfcod itself than by a raft, and to construct 
this they had hut one poor haicliet. With this 
they sot resolutely to work and labored all day, 
but tlio sun wont down before tlieir raft was 
fiuislieth They launched it, however, and get- 
ting on boarcl, endeavored to pi'opol it across 
with setting poles. Before they were half way 
over the raft became jammed between cakes of 
ioo, and they were in imminent poril. Wash- 
ington planted his pole on the bottom of the 
stream, and loaned against it with all his might, 
to stay the raft until tho ice should pass by. 
The rapid currout forced the ice against tho 
polo with such violence that ho was jerked into 
the water, where it wtm at least ton feci deep, 
and only saved hUnsolf from being swept away 
and drowned by catching hold of one of the 
raft logs. ^ 
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It was now impossible with all their exer- 
tions to get to either shore; abandoning the 
raft therefoie, they got upon an island, near 
which they were drifting. Here they passed 
the night exposed to intense cold, by which the 
hands and feet of Mr Gist were frozen. In the 
moining they found the dnft ice wedged so 
closely together, that they succeeded in getting 
from the island to the opposite side of tbe riv- 
' cr ; and before night were in comfortable 
q^uarters at the house of Frazier, the Xndian 
tiader, at the mouth of Turtle Creek on the 
Monongahela 

Here they learned from a war party of Indians 
that a band of Ottawas, a tribe in the interest 
of the French, had massacred a whole family 
of whites on the hanks of the great Nanawha 
River. 

At Fraziei’s they were detained two or three 
days ondoavonng to procure horses. In this 
interval Washington had again occasion to ex- 
ercise Indian diplomacy. About" three miles 
distant, at the mouth of the Youghiogeny Riv- 
er, dwelt a female sachem, Queen Aliquippa, 
as the Enghsli called her, whose sovereign dig- 
nity had been aggrieved, that the party on 
their way to the Ohio, had passed near her 
royal wigwam without paying their respects 
to her. 

Aware of the importance, at this critical 
juncture, of securing the friendship of tho In- 
dians, Washington availed himself of the inter- 
ruption of his j Durney, to pay a visit of ceremony 
to this native princess. Whatever anger she 
may have felt at past neglect, it was readily ap- 
peased by a present of his old watcli-coat ; and 
hci good graces were completely secured by a 
bottle of rum, which, he intimates, appeared 
to be peculiarly acceptable to lier majesty. 

Leaving Frazier’s on tho 1st of January, they 
arrived on the 3d at Gist’s residence 16 miles 
from the Monongahela. Here they separated, 
and Washington having purchased a horse, con- 
tinued his homeward course, passing horses 
laden with materials and stores for the fort at 
the Fork of the Ohio, and families going out to 
settle there. 

Having crossed tho Bine Ridge and stopped 
one day at Bel voir to rest, he reached Williams- 
burg on the loth of January, where he deliver- 
ed to Governor Hinwdddie tho letter of the 
French commandant, and made him a full re- 
port of the events of his mission. 

Wo have boon minute in our account of this 
expedition, aa it was an early test and develop- 
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ment of the various talents and characteristics 
of Washington. 

The prudence, sagacity, resolution, firmness, 
and self-devotion manifested by him through- 
out ; his admirable tact and self-possession in 
treating with fickle savages and crafty white 
men ; the soldier’s eye with which he had no- 
ticed the commanding and defensible points of 
the country, and every thing that would hear 
upon military operations ; and the hardihood 
with which he had acquitted himself during a 
wintry tramp through the wilderness, through 
constant storms of rain and snow ; often sleep- 
ing on the ground without a tent in the open 
air, and in danger from treacherous foes, — all 
pointed him out, not merely to the governor, 
but to the public at large, as one eminently 
fitted, notwithstanding bis youth, for important 
trusts involving civil as well as military duties. 
It IS an expedition that may he considered the 
foun dation of his fortunes. From that moment 
he was the rising hope of Virginia. 


OHAPTEE X, 

The reply of the Chevalier de St, Pierre was 
such as might have been espeoled from that 
courteous but wary commander. He should 
transmit, lie said, the letter of Governor Diu- 
widdie to his general, tlio Marquis dii Quesno, 
“to whom,” observed he, “it hotter belongs 
than to me to sot forth the evidence and reality 
of the rights of the king, my master, upon the 
lauds situated along the river Ohio, and to con- 
test the pretensions of the King of Groat Brit- 
ain thereto. Ilis answer shall ho a law to 
me. to tlie summons you 

send me to retire, I do not think myself obliged 
to obey it. Whatover may ho your instruc- 
tions, I am hero hy virtue of the orders of my 
general ; and I entreat you, sir, not to doubt 
one moment but that I am dotormined to con- 
form myself to them with all the exactness and 
resolution which can he expected from the 
best ofilcer.” ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ I made it my particular care,” adds he, “ to 
receive Mr. Washington with a distinction suit- 
able to your dignity, as well as his own quality 
and great merit. I flatter myself that ho will 
do mo this justice before you, sir, and that he 
will signify to you, in the manner I do myself, 
the profound respect with which I am, sir,” 
London Mng., Juno, 1764. 


This soldierdike and punctilious letter of the 
chevalier was considered evasive, and only in- 
tended to gam time. The information given 
by Washington of what he had observed on the 
frontier convinced Governor Dinwiddle and his 
council that the French were pieparing to de- 
scend the Ohio in the spring, and take mili- 
tary possession of the country. Washington's 
journal was printed, and widely promulgated 
throughout the colonies and England, and 
awakened the nation to a sense of the impend- 
ing danger, and the necessity of prompt meas- 
ures to anticipate the French movements. 

Captain Trent was despatched to the frontier, 
commissioned to raise a company of one hun- 
dred men, march with all speed to the Fork of 
the Ohio, and finish as soon as possible tho fort 
commenced there by the Ohio Oompany. Ho 
was cnj'oined to act only on the defensive, but 
to capture or destroy whoever should oppose 
the constiuctioii of the works, or disturb tho 
settlements. TJie choice of Captain Trent for 
this service, notwithstanding his late ineflicient 
expedition, was probably owing to his being 
brothor-in-law to George Oroghan, ■who hud 
grown to bo quite a porsonugo of coiiseipionco 
on tho frontier, where lie had an ostablisliment 
or traduig-houso, and was siqiposed to have 
great influence among the western tribes, so as 
to ho able at any time to persuade many of them 
to take up the hatchet. 

Washington was ompowored to raise a com- 
pany of like force at Alexandria; to iwocure 
and forward munitions and biippliea fur the 
projected fort at the Foik, and ultimately to 
have command of both companies. When on 
the frontier he wms to take council of n^ieorge 
Oroghan and Andrew Montour the interpreter, 
in all matters relating to tho Indians, they being 
esteemed perfect oraeles in that department. 

Governor Dinwiddle in tho moan time culled 
upon the governors of tho other provinces to 
make common causo against tho foe ; ho ou- 
doavorod, also, to ofibot alliances with tho In- 
dian triboa of tho south, the Oatawbas aud 
Ohcrokcos, liy way of countorbalandng the 
Ohippowas and Ottawas, who were devoted to 
tho Fronch. 

Tho oolonlos, however, folt as yet too much 
like isolated territories ; the spirit of union was 
wanting. Some pleaded a want of military 
funds; soino questioned tho juBtieo of tho 
cause ; some declined taking any lioatile step 
that might involve thorn in a war, unless they 
should have direct orders from tSe crown. 
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Dinwidclie convened the House of Burgesses 
to devise measures for the public security. 
Here his high idea of prerogative and of guber- 
natorial dignity met with a grievous counter- 
check from the dawning spirit of independence. 
High as weie the powders vested in the colonial 
government of Yirginia, of which, though but 
lieu tenant-govoi nor, he had the actual control; 
they were counterbalanced by the power in- 
herent in the people, growing out of their situ- 
ation and circumstances, and acting through 
their loprcseiitatlves. 

There was no turbulent factious opposition 
to government in Yirgmia; no “fierce democ- 
racy,’’ the rank growth of crowded cities, and 
a fei racnting populace ; but there was the inde- 
pendence of men, living apart in patriarchal 
style on their own rural domains , surrounded 
by tlicir fAmiliea, dependants, and slaves, among 
whom their will was law, — and there was the 
individuality in character and action of men 
prone to nurture peculiar notions and habits of 
thinking, in the thoughtful solitaiinessof coun- 
try life. 

"When Hinwiddie propounded his scheme of 
operations on the Ohio, some of the burgesses 
had the hardihood to doubt the claims of the 
king to the disputed territory ; a doubt winch 
the governor roprolmied as savoring strongly 
of a most disloyal French spirit ; he fired, as ho 
says, at tho thought “ that an English legislatm e 
should presume to doubt the right of his majesty 
to tho interior parts of this continent, the back 
pari of his dominions 1 ” 

Otliora demurred to any grant of means for 
military purposes which might bo construed 
hilo an act of hostility. To meet this scruple 
it was suggested that tho grant migh^ bo made 
for the purpose of onoouraging and protecting 
all sottlurB on the waters of tho Mississippi. 
And under this specious plea ton thousand 
pounds wore grudgingly voted ; but oven this 
modorato sum was not put at the absolute dis- 
position of the governor. A committee was 
app<nated with whom ho was to confer as to 
Its appropriation. 

Tins precaution Binwiddio considered an in- 
sulting invasion of tho right he possessed as 
governor to control tho purso as 'woll as tho 
sword ; ami ho cmnplainod bitterly of tho As- 
scnihly, as deeply tinoturod witii a republican 
way of thinking, and disposed to enc.roach on 
tho prorogativo of tho crown. “ which ho feared 
would rcntloi* them more and more dilFioult to 
bo Iro light to or dm*?'' 


Ways and means being provided, Governor 
Dinwiddle augmented the number of troops to 
be enlisted to three hundred, divided into sis 
companies. Tho command of the whole, as 
before, was oflfeied to AVashington, but he 
shrank from it, as a chaige too great for his 
youth and inexperience It was given, there- 
fore, to Colonel Joshua Fry, an English gentle- 
man of worth and education, and Washington 
was made second in command, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. 

The reciuiting, at first, went on slowly. 
Those who offered to enlist, says Washington, 
were for the most part loose, idle persons with- 
out house or home, some without shoes or 
stockings, some shirtless, and many without 
coat or waistcoat. 

Tie was young in the recruiting service, or 
he would have known that such is generally 
the stiitf of which armies aie made. In this 
country Cbpecially it has always been' difficult 
to enlist tlie active yeomanry by holding out 
merely the pay of a soldier The means of 
subsistence ai e too easily obtained by the in- 
dustrious, for them to give up home and per- 
sonal independence for a mere daily support 
Some may be tempted by a love of adventm e , 
but in general, they require some prospect of 
ultimate advantage that may “better their con- 
dition.” 

Governor Dinwnddie became sensible of this, 
and resorted to an expedient rising out of the 
natural resources of the country, which has 
since been frequently adopted, and always with 
efficacy. He proclaimed a bounty of two hun- 
dred thousand acres of land on the Ohio River, 
to bo divided among the officei’s and soldiers 
who should engage in this expedition; one 
thousand to be laid off contiguous to tho fort at 
the Fork, for the use of the garrison. This ivas 
a tempting bait to tho sons of farmers, who 
readily enlisted in the hope of having, at the 
end of a short campaign, a snug farm of their 
own in this land of promise. 

It was a more difficult matter to get officers 
than soldiers. Yery few of those appointed 
made tliGir appearance; one of the captains had 
been 'promoted; two declined; Washington 
found himself left, almost alone, to manage a 
number of self-willed, undisciplined recruits. 
Happily ho had with liim, in the rank of lieu- 
tenant, that soldier of fortnno, Jacob Yan 
Braann Ihs old “master of fence,” and travel- 
ling interpreter. 

In his emergency he forthwith nominated 
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him captain^ and "wrote to the governor to con- 
firm the appointment, representing him as the 
oldest lieutenant, and an experienced officer. 

On the 2d of April Washington set off from 
Alexandria for the new fort, at the Foik of the 
Ohio. He had hut two companies with him, 
amounting to ah out one hundred and fifty men; 
the lemamder of the regiment was to follow 
under Colonel Fry with the artillery, which 
was to be conveyed up the Potomac. While 
on the march, he was joined by a detachment 
under Captain Adam Stephen, an officer des- 
tined to serve with him at distant periods of 
his military career. 

At Winchester he found it impossible to ob- 
tain conveyances by gentle means, and was 
obliged reluctantly to avail himself of the mili- 
tia law of Vnginia, and impress horses and 
waggons for service , giving the owners orders 
on govei nmont for their appraised value. Even 
then, out of a great number impressed, he ob- 
tained but ten, after waiting a week, these, 
too, were giudgingly furnished by farmers with 
their worst horses, so that in steep and difficult 
passes they were incompetent to the draught, 
and the soldiers had continually to put tlioir 
shoulders to the wheels. 

Thus slenderly fitted out, Washington and 
Ills little force made their way toilfully across 
the inonntama, having to prepare the roads as 
they wont for the transportation of the cannon, 
which were to follow on with tlio other division 
under Colonel Pry. They choored themselves 
with the thoughts that this Jiard work would 
cease when they should arrive at the company’s 
trading-post and storc-honso at Wills’ Creek, 
where Captain Trent was to havo packhorsea 
in readiness, with which they might make the 
rest of the way by light stagers. Before arriv- 
ing tliero they wore startled by a rumor that 
Trent and all his men luid boon captured by the 
Piencli. With regard to Trent, tlie nows soon 
proved to bo false, for they found him at Wills’ 
Creek on the 20tli of April With regard to 
his men there was still an uncertainty. Ho 
had recently left iliom at the Pork of tlio Oliio, 
busily at work on tbe fort, under the command 
of his lieutenant, Prazior, late Indian trader, 
and gunsmith, but now a provincial officer. If 
the men had been captured, it must have been 
since the captain’s departure. Washington was 
eager to press forward and ascertain the truth, 
hut it was impossible. Trent, inefficient as 
usual, had failed to provide paokhorsos. It 
was necessary to send to Wincliester, sixty miles 


distant, for baggage- waggons, and await their 
arrival. All uncertainty as to the fate of the 
men, however, was brought to a close by their 
arrival, on the 25th, conducted by an ensign, 
and bringing with them their working imple- 
ments. The Fi ench might well boast that they 
had again been too quick for the English. 
Captain Oontrecoeur, an alei't officer, had em- 
barked about a thousand men with fiokl-piecos, 
in a fleet of sixty batteaux and three hundred 
canoes, dropped down tho river from Yenango, 
and suddenly made his appearance before the 
fort, on which the men were working, and whicli 
was not half completed. Landing, drawing up 
his men, and planting his artillery, he sum- 
moned the fort to surrender, allowing one hour 
for a written reply. 

Wliat was to be clone ! the whole garrison 
did not exceed fifty men. Captain Ti cut was 
absent at Wills’ Creek; Frazier, his Iicuteiumt, 
was at his own residence at Turtle Orock, leu 
miles distant. There was no officer to reply 
but a young ensign of tho name of Ward. In 
his perplexity ho turned for oonnsed to Tana- 
chansson, tho half-king, wlio "was jirescut in 
the fort. Tho chief advised the ensign to ]>lead 
insufficiency of i ank and pen tuN, and crave de- 
lay until tho arrival of his superha ofih er. Tho 
j Gjisign repaired to the French camp to offer this 
I excuse in person, and was accompanied by Iho 
I half-king. They were courteously received, 

' Imt Oontrecoeur was inflexible. There mus(, Ik^ 
in.stant .surrender, or he would take fo risible 
])OSRcssion. All that tho ensign could <d)tiun 
was peunissioii to depart witli liis men, faliiig 
! with tliem tlioir working tools. The cai>itnln- 
tion ended. Oorilrecoiur, with true Freiudi 
gayety, ijovited tho ensign to sup with him ; 
treated him with tho utmost polit.eness^ and 
wished liiin a ])hMisant journey, ns ho set olf 
tho next inormugwitli his men laden with their 
working tools. 

8nch was the ensign’s story, lie was ammi- 
])amo(l by two Indian warriors, sent by tho 
lialf-king to nscertahi where the detnclunent 
was, whut was its strengU), and when it might 
1)0 expected at tho Ohio. They boro n speech 
from that sachem to Washington, and another, 
witlj a belt oj‘ wampum, for the Oovernor of 
Yirghfift. In those ho jidiglited ]m stead fast 
faith to the English, and claimed asHistance from 
his brothers of Yirgirita and Pennsylvania* 

One of these warriors Wasliington forwarded 
on with tho speech and wampum to Governor 
Binwiddio. Tho other ho pro vailed on to re** 
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turn to the half-ldngj bearing a speech fiom 
Mm, addressed to the “ Sachems, wairiors of 
the Six United NTations, Shannoahs and Dela- 
T7ares, our friends and brethren.” In this he 
informed them that he was on the advance 
with a part of the army, to clear the road for 
a greater foi ce coming with guns, ammunition, 
and provisions , and ho invited the half-king 
and another sachem to meet him on the road 
as soon as possible to hold a council. 

In fact, hia situation was arduous in the ex- 
treme. Regai ding the conduct of the Prenoh 
in the recent occurrence an overt act of war, 
ho found himself thrown with a handful of raw 
recruits far on a hostile frontier, in the midst 
of a wilderness, with an enemy at hand greatly 
supoiior in number and discipline; provided 
with artillery, and all the munitions of war, 
and within roach of constant supplies and rein- 
forcements. Beside the Erenoh that had come 
from Ycnango, he had received credible ac- 
oountM of another party ascendiug the Ohio ; 
and of six hundred Oliiiipewas and Ottawas 
marching down Scioto Creek to join the hostile 
camp. Still, notwithstanding the acenmulat- 
ing danger, it would not do to fall back, nor 
show signs of apprehension. His Indian allies 
in such case might desert him. The soldieiy, 
too, might grow restless and dissatisfied. He 
was already annoyed by Captain T]*ent’s men, 
who, having oiiliated as volunteers, considered 
tliemsolves exempt from the rigor of martial 
law ; and by their example of loose and refrac- 
tory conduct., threatened to destroy the subor- 
cliiiation of his own troops. 

In this dilemma he called a council of war, 
in which it was doiermined to proceed to the 
Ohio Company sturc-houso, at the mouth of 
Heel stone Creek ; fortify themselves there, and 
wait for reinforoomonts. Hero they might 
keep up a vigilant watcli upon the enemy, and 
get notice of any hostile movement in time for 
defence, or retreat ; and should they be rein- 
forced Butfioiently to enable them to attack the 
fori., tliey could easily drop down the river with 
their artillery, 

With these allovnativcB in view, Washington 
detacdied sixty men in advance to make a road; 
and at the same time wrote to Governor Hin- 
widdio for mortars and gronadoos, and oaimon 
of heavy niotal 

Aware that the AsBombly of Pennsylvania 
was in session, and that the Maryland Assom- 
hly would also meet in the course of a few 
days, ho wrote directly to the governors of 


those provinces, aeguainting them with the 
hostile acts of the Prenoh, and with his peril- 
ous situation ; and endeavoring to rouse them 
to co-operation in the common cause. We will 
here note in advance that liis letter was laid 
before the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and a 
hill was about to be passed asking appropiia- 
tions for the service of the king ; but it fell 
through, in consequence of a disagreement be- 
tween the Assembly and the governor as to the 
mode in which the money should he raised , 
and so no assistance was furnished to Washing- 
ton from that quarter. The youthful com- 
mander had here a foietaste, m these his incip- 
ient campaigns, of the perils and perplexities 
which awaited him from enemies in the field, 
and lax friends in legislative councils m the 
grander operations of his future years. Before 
setting off for Redstone Oieek, he dischaiged 
Trent’s refractory men from his detachment, 
ordering them to await Colonel Pry’s com- 
mands ; they, however, in the true spirit of 
volunteers from the backwoods, dispersed to 
them several homes. 

It may be as well to observe, in this place, 
that both Oapt am Trent and Lieutenant Fia- 
zior were severely oensnied for being absent 
from their post at the time of the French sum- 
mons. “Trent’s behavior,” said Washington, 
in a letter to Governor Dmwiddie, “ has been 
very tardy, and has convinced the world of 
what they before suspected— his great timid- 
ity. Lieutenant Frazier, though not altogether 
blameless, is much more excusable, for he 
would not accept of the commission until he 
had a promise from his captain that he should 
not reside at the fort, nor visit it above once a 
week, or as he saw necessity,” In fact, Wash- 
ington subsequently recommended Frazier for 
the oJfico of adjutant. 


CHAPTER XI. 

On the 29th of April Washington set out from 
Wills’ Greek at the head of one hundred and 
sixty men, lie soon overtook those sent in 
advance to work the road ; they had made but 
little progress. It was a difficult task to break 
a road tin ongli the wilderness sufficient for the 
artillery coming on with Ooloncl Fry’s division. 
AR hands were now set to work, but with all 
their labor they could not accomplish more 
than four miles a day. They were toiling 
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tlirougli Savage Mountain and tlaat dreary 
forest region beyond it, since bearing the sinis- 
ter name of The Shades of Death,” On the 
9th of May they weie not furthei than twenty 
miles from 'Wills’ Oieek, at a place called the 
Little Meadows. 

Every day came gloomy accounts from the 
Ohio, brought chMy by traders who, with 
packhorses bearing their effects, were retreat- 
ing to the more settled paits of the country. 
Some exaggerated the number of the French, 
as if strongly reinforced. Ah represented them 
as diligently at work constructing a fort. By 
then account Washington perceived the French 
had chosen the very place which he had noted 
in his journal as best fitted for the purpose. 

One of the traders gave information concern- 
ing La Force the French emissary who had 
beset Washington when on his mission to the 
frontier, and acted, as he thought, the part of 
a spy He had been at GisFs new sottlcmont 
beyond Lam el Hill, and was prowling about 
the country with four soldiers at his heels on 
a pretended hunt after deserters. Washington 
suspected him to bo on a reconnoitering expe- 
dition. 

It was reported, moreover, that the French 
were lavishing presents on the Indians about 
the lower part of the river, to draw them to 
their standard. Among all these flying reports 
and alarms Washington was gratified to leain 
that the half-king was on his way to moot' him 
at the head of fifty waniors- 

After infinite toil through swamps and for- 
ests, and over rugged mountains, the detaohmont 
arrived at the Yougliiogony Diver, where they 
were detained some days constructing a bridgo 
to cross it. 

This gave Washington leisure to correspond 
with Governor Diuwiddie concerning mattoiN 
which had dceidy annoyed him. By an ill- 
judged economy of the Virginia government 
at tins critical juncture, its provincial oflicens 
received less pay than that allowed in the regular 
army. It is true the regular offioorH wore oblig-, 
edto furnish their own table, but their Huporior 
pay enabled them to do it luxuriously ; wlioroas 
the provincials were obliged to do hard duty on 
salt provisions and water. The x>royinoial ofRoors . 
resented this inforiority of pay as an indignity, 
and declared that nothing prevented them 
from ilirowing up their cominiRBionR but un- 
willingness to recode before approaching dan- 
ger, 

Washington shared deeply this feeling. “ Lot 


Mm serve voluntarily, and he would with the 
gieatest pleasure in life devote his services to 
the expedition— but to be slaving through 
woods, rooks, and mountains, for the shadow 
of pay — ” writes he, I would rather toil like a 
day laborer for a maintenance, if reduced to 
the necessity, than serve on such ignoble tci ms.” 
Parity of pay was indispensable to the dignity 
of the service. 

Othei instances of false economy were point- 
ed out by him, forming so many diags upon the 
expedition, that he quite despaired of ruccgss. 
‘‘Be the consequence what it will, however,” 
adds he, “I am determined not to leave the 
, regiment, hut to be among the last men that 
leave the Ohio; even if I serve as a piivato 
voliintcei, which I gicatly prefer to the estab- 
lishment we are upon. ^'**1*1 have a 
constitution hardy enough to oncountor and un- 
dergo the most severe trials, and I flatter my- 
self resolution to face what any man dares, as 
shall bo jiiovod when it comes to the tesl, ” 

And ill a letter to his fiioiitl Colonel Fuirflix 
— “ For my own part,” wntoa ho, “ it is a mat- 
ter almost imbfibrent wlicther I servo foi full 
pay or as a generous volunieor ; imlecd, did 
my circumstances corroBpond with my imdimi- 
tions, I should not hesitate a moniout to juxifer 
the latter ; /c?* £/ie moihes that Jiave led one hero 
are pnro and noble, I had no nme of aequhi-^ 
Hon but that of hono7\ by serving ftlthfnlly 
my Mng and couoitryf^'' 

Such wore the noble impulses of Washington 
at the ago of twenty-two, ami sncli coiitiuued 
to actuate him throughout life. We Iinie put 
the latter part of tho quotation in italitNs, as 
ajiplicahlo to the motives which in after life 
earned him into tho Eovoluiion. 

While tho bridgo over tho ymighiogeny was 
in the course of const ruction, tho Indians assured 
Washington lie would never bo able tio n 
waggon-road across tho mountains to Itedsiono 
Crook ; ho ombarkod theroforo in a <anuje with 
a liouienant, three soldiors, and an liulitiu guide, 
to try wlioihor it was possible to deseerul tho 
river. They ha<l not dcsconded above ten nnlos 
before tho Indian rofused to go further. W ash- 
ington soon aseortainod tho reason, ‘‘ Indians,” 
said he, “cxiioct presents— nothing citn be done 
without thorn. Tho French take this intahud. 
If you want ono or more to conduct a ])/iHy to 
discover the country to hunt, or for any partic- 
ular purpose, they must be bought; (hdr 
friendship is not so warm as to prompt thorn 
to those services gratis,” The Indian guide in 
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the present instance, was propitiated by the 
promise of one of Washington’s rufied shirts, 
and a watch-coat. 

The river was boidered by mountains and 
obstructed by rocks and rapids. Indians might 
thread such a labyrinth in their light canoes, 
but it would nevoi admit the transportation of 
troops and military stoies. Washington kept 
on foi thirty miles, until ho came to a place 
where the i iver fell nearly forty feet in the 
space of Jifty yards. There he ceased to es- 
]iloio, and returned to camp, resolving to con- 
tinue forwai d by land. 

On the 23d Indian scouts brought word that 
the Trench were not above eight hundred 
stiong, and that about half their number had 
been detached at night on a seciet expedition. 
Close upon this report came a message from 
the half-king, addressed to the first of his 
majesty’s officers whom it may concern.” 

“It is reported,” said he, “that the French 
army is coming to meet Maj or Washington. Be 
on your guard against tliera, my brethren, for 
they intend to strike the first English they 
shall SCO. They have been on their march two 
days. I know not their number. The half- 
king and the lost of the chiefs will be with you 
in five days to hold a council.” 

In the evening Washington was told that 
the French were crossing the ford of the 
Youghiogen^ about oightoon miles distant, 
lie now hast^ed to take a position in a place 
called the Great Meadows, where he caused 
the bushes to bo cleared away, made an in- 
trcnchmeiit, and prepared what he termed “ a 
charming field for an encounter.” 

A party of soonts wore mounted on waggon 
horses, and sent out to reconnoitre. They 
returned without haying seen an enemy. A 
RcnHitivenoRs prevailed im the camp. They 
were surrounded by forests, threatened by 
unseen foes, and hourly in danger of surprise. 
There was an alarm about two o’clock in the 
night. The sentries fired upon what they took 
to bo prowling foes. The troops sprang to 
arms, and remained on the alert until daybreak. 
Hot ail onoiny was to bo seen. The roll 
was called. Six men were missing, who had 
deserted. 

On the 20 Ih Mr. Gist arrived from his place, 
about fifteen miles distant. La Force had 
been there at noon on the previons day, with 
n doiaohmont of fifty men, and Gist had since 
come upon their trade within five miles of the 
camp. Washington considered La Force a 


bold, enterprising man, subtle and dangerous ; 
one to be particularly guarded against. He 
detached seventy-five men in pursuit of him 
and his prowling band. 

About nine o’clock at night came an Indian 
messenger from the half-king, who was en- 
camped with several of his people about six 
miles off. The chief had seen tracks of two 
Frenchmen, and was convinced their whole 
body must be in ambush near by. 

Washington considered this the force which 
had been hovering about him for several days, 
and determined to forestall their hostile de- 
signs. Leaving a guard with the baggage and 
ammunition, he set out before ten o’clock, 
with forty men, to join his Indian ally. They 
grouped their way in single file, by footpaths 
through the woods, in a heavy rain and murky 
darlmess, tripping occasionally and btumhling 
over each other, sometimes losing the track 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, so that it was 
near snnrise when they reached the camp of 
the half-king. 

That chieftain received the youthful com- 
mander with great demonstrations of friend- 
ship, and engaged to go hand in hand with him 
against the lurking enemy. Ho set out accord- 
ingly, accompanied by a few of his warriors 
and his associate sachem Scarooyadi or Mona- 
oatooeba, and conducted Washington to the 
tracks which he had discovered. Upon these 
ho put two of his Indians, They followed 
them np like hounds, and brought back word 
that they had traced them to a low bottom 
surrounded by locks and trees, where the 
French were encamped, having built a few 
cabins for shelter from the rain. 

A plan was now concerted to come upon 
them by surprise; Washington with his men 
on the right ; the half-king with his warriors 
on the loft , all as silently as possible. Wash- 
ington was the first upon the ground. As he 
advanced from among the rocks and trees at 
the head of his men, the French caught sight 
of him and ran to their arms. A sharp firing 
instantly took place, and was kept up on both 
sides for about fifteen minutes Washington 
and his party were most exposed, and received 
all the enemy’s firp. The balls whistled 
around him ; one man was killed close by him, 
and throe others wounded. The Fi’cnch at 
length, having lost several of their number, 
gave way and ran. They were soon over- 
taken; twenty-one wore captured, and but 
one escaped, a Canadian, who carried the 
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tidings of the affair to the fort on the Ohio. 
The Indians would have massacred the prison- 
ers had not Washington prevented them. Ten 
of the French had faUen in the skirmish, and 
one been wounded. Washington’s loss was 
the one kihecl and three wounded which we 
have mentioned. Ee had been m the hottest 
dre, and having for the first time heard halls 
whistle about him, considered his escape 
miraculous. Jumonville, the French leader, 
had heeu shot through the head at the fiist 
fire. He was a young officer of merit, and his 
fate was made the subject of lamentation in 
prose and verse — chiefly through political 
motives. 

Of the twenty-one piisoners the two most 
impoitant were an officer of some consequence 
named Diouillon, and the subtle and redoubt- 
able La Force. As Washington considered 
the latter an aicli mischief-maker, he was 
lej Diced to have him in his power La Force 
and his companion would fain have assumed 
the sacred character of ambassadors, pretend- 
ing they were coming with a summons to him 
to depart from the territories holongmg to the 
Clown of Fiance. 

Unluckily for their pretensions, a lettoi' of 
instructions, found on Jumonville, hotrayod 
their i eal errand, which was to inform them- 
selves of the roads, rivers, and oilier features 
of the couniiy as far as the Potomac ; to send 
back from time to time, by fleet messengers, 
all the information they could collect, and to 
give word of the day on which they intended 
to serve the summons. 

Their conduct had been conformable. In- 
stead of coining in a direct and o];)on manner 
to his encampment, when they had nscor- 
iamocl wheio it was, and delivering their 
summons, as they would have done had their 
designs been frank and loyal, they had moved 
back two miles, to one of the most secret 
retiromontH, better for a deserter than an 
ambassador to encamp in, and stayed thoro, 
within live miles of his camp, sending spies to 
reconnoitre iti, and despatching mossengors to 
OontrccoQur to inform him of its position and 
numerical strength, to the end, no doubt, that 
ho might send a sufficient dotaolnnont to en- 
force the Hummons as soon as it should be 
given. In fact, the footprints which had first 
led to the discovery of the French lurking- 
place, were those of two “ runners ” or swift 
messengers, sent* by Jumonvillo to the fort on 
the Ohio. 
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It would seem that La Force, after ah, was 
but an instrument in the hands of his com- 
manding officers, and not in their full confi- 
dence ; for when the commission and instruc- 
tions found on Jumonville were read before 
him, he professed not to have seen them be- 
fore, and acknowledged, with somewhat of an 
air of ingenuousness, that he believed they 
had a hostile tendency. ^ 

Upon the whole, it was the opinion of 
Washington and his officeis that the summons, 
on which so much stress was laid, was a mere 
specious pretext to mask their real designs and 
be used as occasion might require. “ That they 
were spies rather than any thing else,” and 
were to bo treated as piisoners of war. 

The half-king joined heartily in this opin- 
ion; indeed, had the fate of the prisoners 
been in his hands, neither diplomacy nor any 
thing else would have been of avail. “ They 
came with hostile intentions,” ho said ; “they 
had bad hearts, and if Ixis English brothers 
wore so foolish as to let them go, ho would 
never aid in taking another Frenclinian.” 

The prisoners were accordingly conducted 
to the camp at the Great Meadows, and sent 
on the following day (SOtli), under a strong 
escort to Governor Binwiddic, then at Win- 
chester. Washington had treated them witli 
groat courtesy; had furnished Drouillon and 
La Force with clothing from his own scanty 
stock, and, at their request, given them let- 
ters to the govcinor, bespeaking for them 
‘Hho respect ami favor duo to their character 
and personal merit.” 

A sense of duty, Iiowovor, ohiiged him, in 
his general despatch, to put the govei’iior on 
his guard against IjU Force. really think, 
if released, he would do more to our dLssorvico 
than fifty other mep, as ho is a ])erson whose 
active spirit leads him into all parties, and 
has brought him acquainted with all parts of 
the country. Add to this a perfect knowledge 
of the Indian longue, and groat iufinenco with 
the Indians.” 

After the departure of the prisoners, ho 
wrote again respecting them i I have still 
stronger presumption, indeed almost continua- 
tion, that they wore sent as spies, and wtu'o 
ordorod to wait near us till they were fully 
informed of our intentions, Bituation, and 
strength, and wore to have acijuaint-ed their 
commander therewith, and to liave been lurk- 


* WaBhlngton’s luUor to PimvkUUt^, 20ffi May, 1754. 
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ing here for reinforcemonts before they served 
the snmmons, if seived at all. 

“I doubt not but they wiU endeavor to 
amuse you with many smooth stories, as they 
did me , but they were confuted in them aU, 
and, by cirouinstanccs too plain to bo denied, 
almost made ashamed of their assertions. 

“ I have heaid since they went away, they 
should say they called on us not to die ; hut that 
I know to bo false, for I was tlio first man that 
approached them, and the first whom they 
saw, and immediately they ran to their arms, 
and fired briskly till they were defeated.” ^ 
“I fancy they will have the 
assurance of asking the privileges due to an 
embassy, when in strict justice they ought to 
be hanged as spies of the worst sort.” 

The situation of Washington was now cx- 
troiiiely perilous. Oontrecoeur, it was said, 
had nearly a thousand men with him at the 
fort, beside Indian allies ; and reinforcements 
were on the way to join him. The messen- 
gers sent by Jiimonvilio, previous to the late 
afihir, must have apprised him of the weak- 
ness of the encampment on the Great Mead- 
ows. Washington hastened to strengthen it. 
He wrote by cxpiess also to Oolonel Pry, who 
lay still at Wills’ Greek, urging instant roin- 
for cements, hut declaring his resolution to 
“fight with very unequal numhorg rather than 
give up one inch of what ho had gained.” 

The half-king was full of fight. Ilo sent 
the scalps of the Pronclimon slain in the 
late skirmish, aooom])anicd by black wampum 
and hatchets, to all his allies, summoning them 
t«o t.ako up arms and join him at Redstone 
Greek, “ for their hrothors, the English, had 
now begun in earnest.” It is said ho would 
even have scut the scalps of the prisoners had 
not Washington interfered.* lie went off for 
his home, promising to send down the river for 
all the Mingoeg and Shawnoes, and to ho back 
at tliO camp on the 80th, with thirty or forty 
warriors, accompanied by their wives and 
oluldrcm To assist him in the transportation 
of his people and their effects thirty men wore 
detached, amt twenty liorses, 

“ I sliall expect every hour to ho attacked,” 
writes Washington to Governor Dinwiddle, 
on the 29 tl), “ and by unequal numbers, whioli 
I must withstand, if there are live to one, for I 
fear the conBO<inenoo will bo that wo shall lose 
the Indians if wo suffer oursolvcs to bo driven 


* liOttor from London 1764 


back. Tnur honor may depend I will not be 
suiprised, let them come at what hour they 
win, and this is as much as 1 can piomise; 
but my best endeavors shall not be wanting 
to effect moie. I doubt not, if you hear I am 
beaten, but you will bear at the same time 
that we have done our duty in fighting as long 
as theie is a shadow of hope.” 

The fact is, that Washington was in a 
high state of military excitement. He was a 
^oung soldier ; had been for the first time in 
action, and been successfiiL The letteis we 
have already quoted show, in some degree, 
the fervor of his mind, and his readiness to 
brave the worst; but a short letter, written 
to one of his brothers, on the 31st, lays open 
the lecesses of his heart. 

“We expect every hour to be attacked by 
superior foice; but if they forbear hut one 
day longer we shall be piepared for them. * 
* * * * We have already got intrenoh- 
ments, and are about a palisade, which, I hope, 
wiH he finished to-day. The Mingo es have 
struck the Erench, and, I hope, will give a 
good blow before they have done. I expect 
forty odd of them here to-night, which, with 
our fort, and some reinfoi cements from Colonel 
Fiy, will enable us to exeit our noble courage 
with spirit.” 

Alluding in a postscript to the late affair, he 
adds: “I fortunately escaped without any 
wound; for the right wing, where I stood, 
was exposed to, and received, all the enemy’s 
fire ; and it was the part where the man was 
killed and the rest wounded. I heard the 
Mlleta tolmtle^ and^ Relieve me^ there is some- 
thing charfmng m the sounds 

This rodomontade, as Horace Walpole terms 
it, reached the ears of Geoige 11. “He 
would not say so,” observed the king, dryly, 

“ if ho had been used to hear many ” * 

Washington himself thought so when more 
experienced in warfaie. Being asked, many 


* ThiB &necdoto Ims hitherto rested on tlio authority of 
Horace "VYalpolo, who giyes it In his memulrs of George 
II , and in hts corrospondonco. Ilo cites the rodomontade 
as contained in the expicss despatched hy 'Washington, 
whom ho pronounces a “ hrayo hi aggai t ” As no despatch 
of Washington contains any rodomontade of the kind , 
as it is qnito at yananoe with the general tonoi of hia 
charaotoi , and as Iloiaoo Walpole la well known to havo 
hoon a “great gossip dealer,” apt to catch up any Idle 
rumoi that would give piquancy to a paragraph, the stoiy 
has hoon Jiold in great distrust. Wo met with the letter 
recently, liowoyer, in, a column of the London Magazine 
for 1764, page S70, Into which It must havo found its way 
not long after It was written. 
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7e^S*s afterwards, whether he i eaUy had made 
such a speech about the whistling of bullets, 
“If I said so,’’ lephed he quietly, ‘‘it was 
when I was young ” *' He w'as, indeed, but 
tTrenty-two years old when he said it ; it was 
just after his first battle ; he was flushed with 
success, and was writing to a brother. 


OHAPTEE SIX. 

SoAECiTY began to prevail in the camp Con- 
tracts had hccii made with Geoigc Oroghan for 
flour, of which he had large quantities at Ins 
frontier establishment ; for he was now tiadiiig 
with the army as w’ell as the Indians. Fone, 
however, made its appeal ance. There was 
mismanagement in the commissanat. At one 
time the troops were six clays without flour , 
and even then had only a casual supply from 
an Ohio trader. In this time of scai city the 
half-hing, Ins fellow sachem, Searooyadi, and 
thirty or forty warriors, arrived, bringing with 
them their wives and children — so many more 
hungry mouths to be supplied Washington 
wrote ui gently to Oroghan to send forward all 
the flour he could furnish. 

NTews came of the death of Oolonol Fry at 
Wills’ Greek, and that he was to be succeeded 
ill the command of the expedition by Colonel 
Innes of NTortb Carolina, who was actually at 
Winchester with three hundred and flfty NTorth 
Carolina troops. Washington, who felt tlio 
increasing responsibilities and difficulties of bis 
situation, rejoiced at the prospect of being un- 
der the command of an experienced oflloer, wlio 
had served in company with his brother Law- 
rence at the siege of Oarthageim. The colonel, 
however, never came to the camp, nor did tiie | 
■North Carolina troops render any service in 
the campaign — iho fortunes of which might 
otherwise have been very diflbront. 

By tlie death of Fry, tlio command of tho 
rogmient devolved ou Washington. Finding a 
blank major’s commission among Fry’s papers, 
ho gave it to Captain Adam SLophen, who bad 
conducted bimsolf with spirit. As Iboro would 
nacoRsarily bo otber changes, he wrote to Gov- 
ernor Dlnwiddioln behalf of Jacob VanBraain. 

“ Tie has acted as captain over since wo loft 
Alexandria. ITo is an oxporioncod officer, and 
worthy of the command he has enjoyed.” 

The palisaded fort was now completed, and 


was named Fort Necessity, from the pinching 
famine that had prevailed during its construc- 
tion. The scanty force in camp was augmented 
to three hundred, by the arrival fiom Wills’ 
Creek of tho men who had been under Colonel 
Fiy. With them came the surgeon of the regi- 
ment, Dr James Ciaik, a Scotchman by bath, 
and one destined to become a fliitliful and con- 
fldential friend of Washington for the i eniainder 
of his life 

A letter from Governor Dinwiddie an- 
nounced, however, that Captain Mackay 
would soon an ive with an independent com- 
pany of one hundred men, fiom South Caro- 
lina. 

The title of independent company had a 
sound ominous of trouble. Troops of tho kind, 
laised ill the colonies, under direction of tlio 
governors, were paid by the Crown, and tho 
officers had king’s commissioiiR , such, doubt- 
less, had Captain Mackay. “ I should liavo 
been paiticularly obliged,” writes Washington 
to Governor Dinwiddle, “if yon had declared 
whether he was under my command, or inde- 
pendent of it I liopG ho will liaro more .seiiso 
than to insist upon any unreasonable distinction, 
bcoauso bo and bis oflioera have coiummons 
from bis majesty. Lot him consider, though 
we are greatly inferior in respect to advantages 
of profit, yet we have the same spirit to servo 
our gracious king as they have, and are as ready 
and willing to sacriiico our lives for onr coun- 
try’s good And boro once more, and Ibr tho 
last tiino, I must say, tliat it will ho a clrcnm- 
stanco which will act upon some oHicersof this 
regiment, above all meusnro, to bo obliged to 
servo upon Bucli diflbront terms, wlieii their 
lives, their foi tunes, and their operations are 
equally, and, I dare say, as eflbctually exqiosod 
as those of others, who are happy enough to 
Iiavo the king’s commission.” 

On tho t)th arrived Washlngton’i early in^ 
structor in military tactics, Adjutant Muse, 
receiilly appointed a major in tho regiment, 
Ilo was aecoinpauicd by Montour, the Indian^ 
interpreter, now a provincial captain, and 
brought with him nine swivels, and a Hinall 
supply of powder and ball Fiflj'’ or sixty 
horses were forthwith sent to AVilld Crook, to 
bring on further supplies, and [Mr. Gist was 
urged to hasten forward tho artillery* 

Major Muse was likowiso the bearer ot a belt 
of wampum and a speech, from Governor Din- 
widdio to tho half-king ; with modals for the 
chiefs, and goods for prosonts among the 


* Gordon, Hist. Ain. Wui, vot it, p. 203. 
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fiiendly Indians, a measnro whicli had been 
suggested by "Washington. They were distrib- 
uted with that grand ceremonial so dear to the 
red man. The chiefs assembled, painted and 
decorated in all their savage finery ; Washing- 
ton wore a medal sent to him by the governor 
for such occasions. The wampum and speech 
having been delivered, he advanced, and with 
all due solemnity, decorated the chiefs and 
warriors with the medals, which they were to 
weal in remombrancG of their father the King 
of England. 

Among the warriors thus decorated was a 
son of Queen Aliqnippa, the savage prmcess, 
whoso good graces Washington had secnred in 
the preceding year, by the present of an old 
watch-coat, and whose friendship was impor- 
tant, her town being at no great distance fiom 
the Erench fort. She had requested that her 
son might be admitted into the war councils 
of the camp, and receive an English name. The 
name of Fairfax was accordingly given to him, 
in the customary Indian form ; the half-king 
being desirous of like distinction, received the 
name of Dinwiddle, The sachems returned 
the ooinplimeiit in kind, by giving Washington 
the name of Oonnotauoarius ; the moaning of 
which is not explained. 

William Fairfax, Washington’s paternal ad- 
visor, had recently counselled him by letter, to 
Imve public prayers in his camp, especially 
when there were Indian families there ; this 
was accordingly clone at the onoainpnientintho 
Great Meadows, and it certainly was not one 
of the least striking pictures presented in this 
wild campaign — ^tlio youthful commander pre- 
siding with calm seriousness over a motley as- 
semblage of half-equipped soldiery, leathern- 
dad huntors and woodsmen, and painted sav- 
ages with their wives and ohildron, and uniting 
them all in solemn devotion by his own exam- 
ple and demeanor. 

On the 10th there was agitation in the camp. 
Scouts himiod in with word, as Washington 
understood them, that a party of ninety 
Fronchmon were approaching. He instantly 
ordered out a hundred and fifty of his best 
men ; put himself at their head, and leaving 
Meyor M'nso with the rest to man the fort and 
mount the swivels, sallied forth “ in the full 
hope,” as ho afterwards wrote to Governor 
Dinwiddie, ** of procuring him another present 
of French prisoners.” 

It was another ofibrveBoonoe of his youthful 
military ardor, and doomed to disappointment* 


The report of the scouts had been either exag- 
gerated or mimnderstood. The ninety French- 
men in military array dwindled down into nine 
French deserters. 

According to their account, the fort at the 
fork was completed, and named Duquesne, in 
honor of the Governor of Canada It was 
proof against all attack, excepting with bombs, 
on the land side. The garrison did not exceed 
five hundred, but two hundred more were 
hourly expected, and nine hundred in the course 
of a fortnight. 

Washington’s suspicions with respect to La 
Force’s party were justified by the report of 
these deserters; they had been sent out as 
spies, and were to show the summons if dis- 
covered or overpowered. The French com- 
mander, they added, had been blamed for 
sending out so small a party. 

On the same day Captain Mackay arrived, 
with his independent company of South Caro- 
linians. The cross-purposes which Washington 
had apprehended, soon manifested themselves. 
The captain was civil and well disposed, but 
fuU of formalities and points of etiquette. 
Holding a commission direct from the king, he 
could not bring himself to acknowledge a pro- 
vincial officer as his superior. lie encamped 
separately, kept separate guards, would not 
agree that Washington should assign any rally- 
ing place for his men in case of alarm, and ob- 
jected to receive from him the parole and 
countersign, though necessary for their common 
safety. 

Washington conducted himself with circum- 
spection, avoiding every thing that might call 
up a question of command, and reasoning calm- 
ly whenever such question occurred ; but he 
urged the governor by letter, to prescribe tbeir 
relative rank and authority. “ He thinks you 
have not a power to give commissions that will 
command him. If so, I can very confidently 
say that his absence would tend to the public 
advantage,” 

On the 11th of June, Washington resumed 
the laborious maroh for Kedstone Creek. As 
Captain Maokay could not oblige his men to 
work on the road unless they wore allowed a 
shilling sterling a day ; and as Washington did 
not choose to pay this, nor to suffior them to 
march at their ease while his own faithful sol- 
diers were laboriously employed ; lie left the 
captain and Ms Independent company as a 
guard at Fort NTeoessity, and undertook to com- 
plete the military road with his own men. 
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Accordmglyi lie and his Virginia troops 
toiled forward tlirongli the narrow defiles of 
the mountains, working on the road as they 
went. Scouts were sent out in all directions, 
to prevent surprise. While on the march he 
was continually beset by sachems, with then- 
tedious ceremonials and speeches, all to very 
little purpose. Some of these chiefs were 
secretly in the Trench interest ; few rendered 
any real assistance, and all expected presents. 

At Gist’s establishment, about thirteen miles 
from Tort Necessity, Washington received cer- 
tain intelligence that ample reinforcements had 
anived at Tort Duq^uesne, and a large force 
would instantly be detached against him. 
Coming to a halt, he began to throw up in- 
trenchments, calling in two foraging parties, and 
sending word to Captain Mackay to join him 
with all speed. The captain and his company 
arrived in the evening, the foi aging parties the 
nest morning. A council of war was held, in 
which the idea of awaiting the enemy at this 
place was unanimously abandoned. 

A rapid and toilsome retreat ensued. There 
was a deficiency of horses. Washington gave 
up his own to aid in transporting the military 
munitions, leaving his baggage to ho brought 
on by soldiers, whom he paid liberally. The 
other officers followed his example. The 
weather was sultry; the roads were rough; 
provisions were scanty, and the men dispirited 
by hunger. The Viiginia soldiers took turns 
to drag the swivels, hut felt almost insulted by 
the conduct of ilie South Carolinians, who, 
piquing themselves upon their assumed privi- 
leges as “king’s soldiers,” sauntered along at 
their ease; refusing to act as pioneers, or 
participate in the extra labors incident to a 
hurried retreat. 

On the 1st of July they reached the Great 
Meadows. Hero the Virginians, exhausted by 
fatigue, hunger, and vexation, declared they 
would cany the baggage and drag the swivels 
no further. Contrary to his original intentions, 
therefore, Washington determined to halt hero 
for the present, and fortify, sending offi exprossos 
to hasten supplies and roinforcoments from 
Wills’ Creek, where he had reason to believe 
that two independent companies from ISTew 
York, wore by this time aiTived, 

The retreat to the Great Meadows had not 
been in the least too precipitate. Captain do 
Villiera, a hrothor-in-law of Jumonville, had 
aotually sallied forth from Fort Buquesno at 
the head of upwards of five hundred French, 


and several hundred Indians, eager to avenge 
the death of his relative. Arriving about dawn 
of day at Gist’s plantation, he surrounded the 
works which Washington had hastily thrown 
up there, and fired into them. Finding them 
deserted, he concluded that those of whom he 
came in search had made good their retreat to 
the settlements, and it was too late to pursue 
them. He was on the point of returning to 
Fort Duquesne, when a deserter arrived, who 
gave word that Washington had come to a halt 
m the Great Meadows, where his troops were 
in a starving condition ; for liis own part, he 
added, hearing that the French weie coming, 
he had deserted to them to escape starvation. 

De Vilhers ordered the fellow into confino- 
iment, to be rewaided if his woicls proved 
j true, otherwise to be hanged He then pushed 
forwaid for the Great Meadows 

In the mean time Washington had oxertccl 
himself to onlargo and strengthen Fort Hoocs- 
sity, nothing of which had been done by Oiip- 
tam Mackay and his men, while encamped there. 
The fort was about a hundred feet square, 
protected by trenches and palisades. It st.ood 
on the margin of a small stream, nearly in the 
centre of the Groat Meadows, which is a grassy 
plain, perfectly level, surrounded by ivooded 
hills of a moderate height, and at that ])laco 
about two hundrocl and fifty yards wide, W ash- 
ington asked no assistance from the South Car- 
olina troops, but set to work with his Vir- 
ginians, animating them by word aiul example ; 
sharing in the labor of felling trees, hewing olf 
the branches, and rolling up the trunks to form 
a breastwork. 

At this critical junoture ho was deserted by 
his Indian allies. They wore dishoartoued at 
the scanty preparations for defence against a 
superior force, and offended at being subj(^cted 
to military command. The luilf-Mng thought 
he had not been sufBcieiitly cmmultod, and that 
Ilia advice had not been aufliciontly followed ; 
such, at least, were some of the reasons which 
ho subsequently gave for abandoning tlio youth- 
ful commander on the ap])roaeh of clangor. 
The true reason was a desire to put his wife 
and children in a place of safety. Most of Mh 
warnora followed his example ; voiy few, and 
those probably who had no families at risk, 
remained in the camp. 

Early in the morning of the 8d, while Wash- 
ington and his men were working on the fort, 


* HctKftrU’fl Register of Reniisylvanla, vol, tv,, p. S, 
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a sentinel came in wounded and bleeding, hav- 
ing been fired npon. Scouts brongbt word 
shortly aft ei wards that the Fiencla were in 
foice, about four miles off. Washington drew 
up his men on level ground outside of the 
works, to await their attack. About 11 o’clock 
there was a firing of mnaketiy from among 
trees on rising ground, but so distant as to do 
no harm; suspecting this to be a stratagem 
designed to draw his men into the woods, he 
ordered them to keep quiet, and refrain from 
firing until the foe should show themselves, 
and draw near. 

The firing was kept up, but still under cover. 
He now fell back with his men into the tx’enches, 
ordering them to fire whenever they could get 
bight of an enemy. In this way there was 
skirmishing throughout the day; the French 
and Indians advancing as near as the covert of 
tlie woods would permit, which in the nearest 
place was sixty yards, but never into open 
sight. In the mean time the rain fell in tor- 
rents ; the harassed and jaded troops were half 
drowned in their trenches, and many of their 
muskets were rendered unfit for use. 

About eight at night the French requested 
a parley. Washington hesitated. It might be 
a sl-ratagem to gain admittance for a spy into 
the fort The request was repeated, with the 
addition that an olficer might be sent to treat 
with thorn, under their parole for his safety. 
ITnfortunatoly the Ohevalior do Peyi’ouney, 
ongiiieer of tlio regiment, and the only one who 
could speak Froncli correctly, was wounded 
and disabled. Washington had to send, there- 
fore, his ancient swordsman and interpreter, 
J acub Y an Braam. The captain returned twice 
with separate terms, in which the garrison was 
re(piirecl to auiTondor ; both were rojectod. Ho 
returned the third time, with written articles 
of capitulation. They wore in French, As 
no implements for writing were at hand, Van 
Braam undertook to translate them byword of 
mouth. A candle was brought, and held close 
to the paper while he read. The j ain foE in 
torrents ; it was difficult to keep the light from 
being extinguished. The captain rendered the 
ciipitulation, article by article, in mongrel Eng- 
lish, while Washington and his officers stood 
listening^ endeavoring to disentangle the mean- 
ing, One article stipulated that on surrender- 
ing the fort they should leave all their military 
stores, munitions, and artillery in possession of 
the French. This was objected to, and was 
readily modUicflf 


The main articles, as Washington and his 
officers understood them, were, that they should 
he allowed to return to the settlements with- 
out molestation from French or Indians. That 
they should march out of the fort with the 
honors of war, drums beating and colors flying, 
and with all their effects and military stores 
excepting the artillery, which should be de- 
stroyed That they should be allowed to de- 
posit their effects in some secret place, and leave 
a guard to protect them until they could send 
horses to bring them away , their horses hay- 
ing been nearly all killed or lost during the ac- 
tion. That they should give their word of 
honor not to attempt any buildings or improve- 
ments on the lands of his most Oliiistian 
Majesty, for the space of a year. That the 
prisoners taken in the skirmish of Jumonville 
should be restored, and until their delivery Cap- 
tain Van Braam and Captain Stobo should 
remain with the French as hostages.* 

The next morning accordingly, Washington 
and Ms men marched out of their forlorn fortress 
with the honors of war, bearing with them 
their regimental colors, but leaving behind a 
large flag, too cumbrous to be tiansported. 
Scarcely had they begun their march, however, 
when, in defiance of the terms of capitulation, 
they were beset by a large body of Indians, 
allies of the French, who began plundering the 
baggage, and committing other irregularities. 
Seeing that the French did not, or could not, 
prevent them, and that all the baggage which 
could not bo transported on the shoulders of 
his troops would fall into the hands of these 
savages, Washington ordered it to be destroyed, 
as well as the artillery, gunpowder, and other 
military stores. All this detained Mm until 
ten o’clock, when he set out on his melancholy 
march. He had not proceeded above a mile 
when two or three of the wounded men were 
reported to be missing. He immediately de- 
tached a few men back in quest of them, and 
continued on until three miles from Fort TTcces- 
sity, where lie encamped for the night, and 
was rejoined by the stragglers. 

! In this affair, out of the Virginia regiment, 
consisting of three hundred and five men, 
officers included, twelve had been killed, and 
forty-three wounded. The number killed and 

* Jloraoo Walpole, in a flippant notico of tflie capitu- 
lation, Bays ** Tho Eronoh linvo tied up tlio hands of an 
oxcollont/aT^/ar^)^1i, a Mo^lor WaEliliiglon, whom they took 
and engaged not to aorvo for ono year.” (Ooirespondonce, 
vol. lil ) p. ’yS ) Walpole, at this early date, seems to have 
considered Washington a perfect fire-eater. 
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'svoTindecl ia Captain Mackay’s company is not 
known. The loss of the Fiench and Indians is 
supposed to have been much greater. 

In the following days’ inarch the troops 
seemed jaded and disheartened ; they were en- 
cumbered and delayed by the wounded ; pro- 
visions wGie scanty, and they had seventy 
weaiy miles to accomplish before they could 
meet with supplies Washington, however, 
encouraged them by Ins own steadfast and 
cheerful demeanor, and by sharing all their 
toils and privations ; and at length conducted 
them in safety to Wills’ Creek, wlieie they 
found ample provisions m the militaiy maga- 
zines. Leaving them hero to recover their 
strength, he proceeded mth Captain Maokay 
to Williamsburg, to make his military report 
to the governor. 

A copy of the capitulation was subsequently 
laid before the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
with esplanations. Notwithstanding the nn- 
foitunate result of the campaign, the conduct 
of Washington and Iiis olBcors wore properly 
appieoiated, and they received a vote of thanks 
for their bravery, and gallant defence of their 
country. Three hundred pistoles (nearly eleven 
hundred dollars) also wore voted to bo distrib- 
uted among the privates who had been in ac- 
tion. 

Erom the vote of thanks, two officers were 
excepted ; Major Muse, who was charged with 
cowaidice, and Washington’s unfortunate mas- 
ter of foiico and blundering interpreter, Jacob 
Van Braam, who was accused of treachery, in 
purposely misinterpreting the articles of capitu- 
lation* 

In concluding this chapter, we will anticipate 
dates to record the fortunes of the half-king 
after Ins withdrawal from the camp. Ho and 
several of his warriors, with their wives and 
children, retreated to Aughquick, in the bade 
part of Pennsylvania, whore George Oroghan 
had an agency, and was allowed money from 
time to time for the maintonanco of Indian al- 
lies* By the by, Washington, in ins letter to 
William. Fairfax, expressed himolf much disap- 
pointed in Oroghan and Montour, who proved, 
ho said, to bo great pretenders, and by vainly 
boasting of tlieir interest with the Indians, in- 
volved the country in great calamity, causing de- 
pendence to be placed where there was none.” * 
For, with all their boast, they never could 
induce above thirty fighting men to join the 
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camp, and not more than half of those rendeied 
any service. 

As to the half-kmg, he expressed himself 
peifectly disgusted with the white man’s mode 
of warfai’e. Tlie French, he said, were cow- 
ards; the English, fools. Washington was a 
good man, bnt wanted experience ; ho would 
not take advice of the Indians, and was al- 
ways driving them to fight according to his 
own notions. For this reason he (the half- 
king) had earned offi hia wife and children to a 
place of safety. 

After a time the chieftain fell dangerously 
ill, and a conjurer or “ medieme man ” was 
summoned to mquire into the cause or nature 
of his malady. He gave it as his opinion that 
the French had bewitched him, in revenge for 
the great blow he had struck them in the affair 
of Jumonville ; for the Indians gave him the 
whole credit of that success, he having sent 
round the French scalps as trophies. In the 
opinion of the conjuier all the friends of the 
chieftain concurred, and on his death, which 
took place shortly afterwards, there -was groat 
lamentation mingled with throats of Immodiato 
vengeance. The foregoing paiiiculaiH are 
gathered from a letter written hy John Harris, 
an Indian trader, to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the request of the half-king’s friend 
and follow sachem, Manacatooolui, otherwise 
called Scarooyadi. “ I humbly proBume,” (joii- 
cludes John Harris, “ that his death is a very 
great loss, especially at this critical time.” 

NOTE. 

Wo bavo been thus particular in tracing tUo affair 
of tho Great Meadows, step by step, guided by tho 
statements of Washington himsolf and of one of Iiis 
officers, present in the engngomont, bccauso it is an- 
other of tho ovents in tho early stage of his military 
career, befoio tho justice and magnanimity of his 
character wore sufficiently established, which hau 
boon subject to luisroprcsentation. When the articles 
of capitulation came to bo correctly traiiHlatod niuh 
published, there wevo passages in thorn derogatory to 
the honor of Washington and his troops, and which, 
it would seem, had purposely boon inaortccl for their 
humiliation by tho French commander; but which, 
they protested, had never been rightly translated by 
Tan Braam. For instanco, in tho written articles, 
ilioy wore made to stipulate that for tho apace of a 
year, they would not work on any ostablishmont be- 
yond tho mountains ; whereas it had boon translated 
hy Van Braam “ on any establishment oti lmd$ of 
iM Ung of which was quite another thing, 

as moat of tho laud beyond the mountains was eoa- 

* Ponasylvania Arohlvos, vol. 11., p* 
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sidered by them as belonging to the British crown. 
There were other points, of minor importance, rela- 
tive to the disposition of the artiUeiy , but the most 
startling and objectionable one was that concerning 
the previous skirmish m the Great Meadows This 
was mentioned in the written ai tides as 
du Siom* de Jwmonmlle, that is to say, the murder 
of Be Jumonville, an expression fiom which Wash- 
ington and his oiHcers would have revolted with scorn 
and indignation ; and winch, if truly translated, would 
in all probability have caused the capitulation to be 
sent back instantly to the French commander On 
the coutraiy, they declared it had been translated to 
them by Van Braam the death of Be Jumonville, 

M dc Villicrs, ill bia account of this transaction to 
the French Government, avails himself of these pas- 
sages in the capitulation to cast a slur on the conduct 
of Washington. Ho says, “We made the English 
consent to sign that they had assassinated my brother 
in his camp — ** We caused them to abandon the 
lands belonging to the king.— We obliged them to 
leave thou* cannon, which consisted of nine pieces,” 
&Q He further adds : ** The English, struck with 
panic, took to flight, and left their flag and one of 
thoir colors.” Wo have shown that the flag left was 
the unwieldy one belonging to the fort •, too ciimbious 
to bo transpoi'ted by troops who could not carry their 
own noGGssary baggage. The regimental colois, as 
honorable symbols, woi o scrupulously earned off by 
Washington, and retained by him in after years 
M. do Villiors adds another incident intended to de- 
grade his enemy lie says, “ One of my Indiana took 
ten Enghahmon, whom ho brought to mo, and whom 
I sent back by another.” Tlioso, doubtless, were the 
men detached by Washington in quest of the wounded 
loiterers , and who, understanding neither French nor 
Indian, found a diflicully m explaining tlieir peaceful 
errand. That they wore captured by the Indian 
fioema loo much of a gasconade. 

The public opinion at the time was that Van Braam 
had been suborned by Bo Villiors to soften the offen- 
sive articles of the capitulation in translating them, 
BO that they should not wound the pride nor awaken 
the scruples of Washington and lus officers, yet should 
stand on record against them. It is not probable that 
a French officer of Bo YilUors’ rank would practise 
such abase perfidy, nor does the subsequent treatment 
oxperienood by Van Braam from the French corrob- 
orate the charge. It is more than probable the in- 
accuracy of translation originated in his ignorance of 
the precise weight and value of words in the two lan- 
guages, neither of which was native to him, and be- 
tween winch ho was the blundering agent of exchange 


OHAPTEE XIII. 

EABbY in August Washington rejoined Ms 
xogimont, which had arrived at Alexandria by 
the way of Wmehester. Letters from Gl-ovemor 
Dinwiddie urged him to recruit it to the former 
number of three hundrod men, and join Colonel 
4 


Innes at Wills’ Creek, where that officer was 
stationed with Mackay’s independent company 
of South Carolinians, and two independent 
companies from itlew York; and had been em- 
ployed in erecting a work to serve as a fiontier 
post and rallying point , which work received 
the name of Fort Cumberland, in honor of the 
Duke of Cumberland, captain-general of the 
British army. 

In the meantime the French, elated hy their 
recent triumph, and thinking no danger at hand, 
relaxed their vigilance at Fort Duqiiesne. 
Stoho, who was a kind of prisoner at large 
there, found means to send a letter secretly by 
an Indian, dated July 28, and directed to the 
commander of the English troops. It was ac- 
companied by a plan of the fort. “ There are 
two hundred men here,” writes he, and two 
hundred expected , the rest have gone off in 
detachments to the amount of one thousand, 
besides Indians. ISTone lodge in the fort but 
Oontreooeur and the guard, consisting of forty 
men and five officers ; the rest lodge in bark 
cabins around the fort. The Indians have ac- 
cess day and night, and come and go when they 
please. If one hundred trusty Shawnees, Min- 
goes, and Delawares were picked out, they 
might surprise the fort, lodging themselves 
under the palisades hy day, and at night secure 
the guard with their tomahawks, shut the 
sally-gate, and the fort is ours.” 

One part of Stoho’s letter breathes a loyal 
and generous spirit of self-devotion. Alluding 
to the danger in wffiich he and Yan Braam, 
his fellow-hostage, might be involved, he says, 

Consider the good of the expedition without 
regard to us. When we engaged to serve the 
country it was expected we were to do it with 
our lives. For my part, I would die a hundred 
deaths to have the pleasure of possessing this 
fort but 0110 day. They are so vain of their 
success at the Meadows it is worse than death 
to hear them. Haste to strike.” 

The Indian messenger carried the letter to 
Aughquiok and delivered it into the hands of 
George Oroghan. Tho Indian chiefs who were 
with Mm insisted upon lus opening it. He did 
so, but on finding tho tenor of it, transmitted it 
to tho Governor of Pennsylvania. The secret 
information communicated hy Stobo may have 
been tho cause of a project suddenly conceived 
by Governor Dinwiddie, of a detachment which, 
by a forced march across the mountains, might 
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descend upon the Frencli and take Fort Du- 
qiTCsne at a single Mow ; or, failing that, migM 
build a rival fort in its vicinity, Hq accoid- 
ingly wrote to ■Vaslirngton to march forthwith 
for ’Wills’ Creek, with stioh companies as were 
complete, leaving orders with the officers to 
follow as soon as they should have enlisted 
men sufficient to make up their companies, 
“ The season of the year,” added he, “ calls for 
despatch. I depend upon your usual diligence 
and spirit to encourage your people to he active 
on this occasion.” 

The Ignorance of Dinwiddle in military affairs, 
and Lis want of forecast, led him perpetually 
into blunders, Washington saw the rashness 
of an attempt to dispossess the French with a 
force so inferior that it could he harassed and 
driven fi om place to place at their pleasure. 
Before the troops could be collected, andmimi- 
tions of war provided, the season would be too 
far advanced. Theie would be no forage for 
the horses , the streams would bo swollen and 
imfordablo ; the inonntams rendered impassable 
by snow, and frost, and slippery roads. The 
men, too, unused to campaignmg on the frontier, 
would not be able to endure a winter in the 
wilderness, with no hotter shelter than a tent ; 
especially in their present condition, destitute 
of almost every thing. Such are a few of the 
cogent reasons urged by Washington in it letter 
to Ins fiiend William Fairfax, then in the House 
of Burgesses, which no doubt was shown to 
Governor Dinwiddle, and probably had an ef- 
fect in causing the rash project to bo aban- 
doned. 

The governor, in truth, was sorely perplexed 
about this time by contradictions and cross- 
purposes, both in military and civil affairs'. A 
body of three hundred and lifty FTortli Caro- 
linian troops Lad been enlistocl at high pay, and 
wore to form the cliief reinforcement of Colonel 
limes at Wills’ Creek. By the time they 
rcachod Winclieater, liowover, the provincial 
military cheat was exhausted, and fiituro pay 
seemed imocrtain ; whoroupoii they refused to 
serve any longer, disbanded themselves tuiiiul- 
tuously, and set off for thoir homos without tak- 
ing leave. 

The governor found the House of Burgesses 
equally unmanageable. Ills demands for sup- 
plies wore resisted on what ho considered pro- 
sumptuous pretexts; or granted spaiungly, 
under mortifying restrictions. His high Tory 
notions were outraged, by such republican con- 
duct. ‘‘ Tbore appears to me,” said bo, “ on 


infatuation in all the assemblies in this part of 
the world.” In a letter to the Board of Tiade 
he declared that the only vmy effectually to 
check the progiess of the French, would be an 
act of pailiament requiring the colonies to con- 
tribute to the common cause, independently of 
assemblies; and in an another, to tlie Secretary 
of State, he urged the policy of compelling the 
colonies to their duty to the king by a general 
poU-tax of two and sixpence a head. The 
worthy governor would have made a fitting 
counsellor for the Stuart dynasty. Subsequent 
events have shown how little his policy was 
suited to compete with the dawning republican- 
ism of America. 

In the month of October the IIoiiso of Bur- 
gesses made a grant of twenty thousand pounds 
for the public service ; and ten thousand inoie 
wore sent out from England, beside a supply of 
fircaims. The governor now applied himself 
to military matters with renewed spirit; in- 
creased the actual force to ton companies ; and, 
as there had been difficulties among the differ- 
ent kinds of troops with regard to procodeiico, 
he reduced them all to independent companies ; 
BO that there would bo no officer in a Virginia 
regiment above the rank of captain. 

This slaewd measure, upon which Diinvid- 
dio secretly prided himself as calculated to put 
an end to the difficulties in question, immedi- 
ately drove Washington out of the sorviro; 
considering it derogatory to Ms oliaractor to 
accept a lower commission than that iiudor 
which his conduct had gained him a vote of 
thanks from the Legislature. 

Governor Sharj)0, of Maryland, ai)pointo<l by 
the king coinmandor-in-chief of all the forces 
engaged against the Frondi, sought to Becure 
his valuable services, and aiitliorizod Oolond 
Fitzlmgh, whom ho had placed in temporary 
command of tho army, to write to Mm to that 
effect. The reply of Wasliington (Ifith Kov.) 
is full of dignity and spirit, and shows how 
deeply lie felt his military degradatloiu 

You mako mention,” says ho, of my con- 
tiimiugin the service and roUiuiingmy colond’s 
commitsion. This idea hfis illled me with sur- 
prise ; for if you think mo capable of holding a 
commission that has neither rank nor omolu- 
inent annexed to it, you must maintain a very 
contemiHiblo opinion of my wofiknosa, and bo- 
liovo me more empty than tho eommission it- 
self.” After intimating a suspicion that tho 
project of reducing the regiment into independ^ 
ont companies, and thereby throwing out the 
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liigher ofElcers, was “ generated and Latclied at 
Wills’ Oreelc,” — in other words, was an expedi- 
ent of G-overnor Linwiddie, instead of being a 
peremptory order from England, lie adds, “In- 
gennons treatment and plain dealing I at least 
expected. It is to be hoped the project will 
answer ; it shall meet my acquiescence m every 
thing except personal services. I herewith in- 
close Governor Shar])o’s letter, which I beg you 
will return to linn with my acknowledgments 
for the favor he intended me. Assm 0 him, sir, 
as you truly may, of my reluctance to quit the 
service, and the pleasure I should have received 
in attending his fortunes. Inform Mm, also, 
that it was to obey the call of honor and the 
ad\ice of my friends that I declined it, and not 
to gratify any desire I had to leave the mili- 
tary lino. My feelings are strongly bent to 
arms.” 

Even had Washington hesitated to take this 
step, it would have been forced upon him by a 
farther regulation of government, in the course 
of the ensuing winter, settling the rank of offi- 
cers of his majesty’s foices when joined or 
serving with the provincial forces m North 
Amcirioa, “which directed that all such as were 
commissioned by the king, or by liis general 
coimnander-in-clnef in North America, should 
take rank of all officers conimisbioiicd by the 
governors of the respective provinces. And 
fariiiov, that tlio general and held officers of the 
provincial troops should have no rank when 
serving with the general and field officers com- 
missioned by the crown ; but that all captains 
and other inferior officers of the royal troo^is 
should take rank over provincial officers of the 
same grade, luiving older commissions.” 

Tlioso regulations, originating in that super' 
cillons assumption of superiority which somo' 
times oYorruiis nuO degrades true British pride, 
would have lioon spurned hy Washington, as 
insulting to the charaolor and conduct of his 
high-minded brethren of the colonies. How 
much did this open disparagement of colonial 
honor and understanding, contribute to wean 
from England the afTootion of her American 
eubjocts, and prepare the way for their ultimate 
assertion of indopondonco. 

Another cause of vexation to Washington 
was the refusal of Governor Dmwiddic to give 
up the French prisoners, taken in the aitair of 
Do Jumonvillo, in fulfilment of the articles of 
capitulation, ^ Ilis plea was, that since the ca- 
pitulation, the French had taken several British 
subjects, and sent them prisoners to Canada, he 


considered himself justifiable in detaining those 
Frenchmen which he had in his custody. He 
sent a flag of truce, however, offiering to return 
the officer Erouillon, and the two cadets, in 
exchange for Captains Stobo and Tan Braam, 
whom the French held as hostages; but his 
offer was treated with merited disregard. 
Washington felt deeply mortified by this ob- 
tuseness of the governor on a point of military 
punctilio and honorable faith, but his remon- 
strances were unavailing, 

I The French prisoners were clothed and mam- 
I tained at the public expense, and Drouillon and 
the cadets were allowed to go at large , the 
private soldiers were kept in confinement. La 
Force, also, not having acted inamilitaiy capa- 
city, and having oflended against the peace and 
security of the frontier, by his intiigues among 
the Indians, was kept in close durance Wash- 
ington, who knew nothing of this, was shocked 
on visiting Williamsburg, to learn that La Force 
was in prison. He expostulated with the gov- 
ernor on the subject, but without effect ; Din- 
widdle was at all times pertmacious, but par- 
ticularly so when he felt himself to be a little 
in the wrong. 

As we shall have no fuitber occasion to 
mention La Force, in couneotioii with the sub- 
ject of this work, we will anticipate a page of 
his fortunes. After remaining two years m 
confinement he succeeded in breaking out of 
prison, and escaping into the country. An 
alarm was given, and circulated far and wide, 
for such was the opinion of his personal 
strength, desperate courage, wily cunning, and 
groat influence over the Indians, that the most 
mischicwous results were apprehended should 
he regain the frontici . In the mean time he was 
wandering about the country, ignorant of the 
roads, and fearing to make inquiries, lest Ms 
foreign tongue should betray bim. He reached 
King and Queen Court House, about thirty 
miles from Williamsburg, when a oountryinan 
was struck with his foreign air and aspect. La 
Force ventured to put a question as to the dis- 
tance and direction of Fort Duquosne, and Ms 
broken English convinced the countryman of 
his being the French prisoner, whose escape 
had been noised about the country. Watching 
an opportunity he seized him, and regardless 
of offei’s of great bribes, conducted him back 
to the prison of Williomsbnrg, where he was 
secured with double Mons, and obained to the 
floor of Ms dungeon. 

The refusal of Governor Dinwiddio to fulfil 
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the article of the capitulation respecting the 
prisoners, c and the rigorous treatment of La 
Force, operated hardly upon the hostages, Stoho 
and Yan Braam, -who, in retaliation, were con- 
fined in prison in Quebec, though otherwise 
treated with hindness. They, also, by extra- 
ordinary efforts, succeeded in breaking prison, 
but found it more difficult to evade the sentries 
of a fortified place. Stoho managed to escape 
into the country; but the luckless Yan Biaam 
sought concealment under an aicli of a cause- 
way leading from the fortress. Here he re- 
mained until nearly exhausted by hunger. 
Seeing the Governor of Oanada passing by, and 
desparmg of being able to effect his escape, he 
came forth from his hiding place, and snirender- 
ed liiinself, invoking his clemency. He was 
remanded to prison, but experienced no addi- 
tional severity. He was subsequently shipped 
by the governor from Quebec to England, and 
never returned to Virginia. It is this treatment 
of Yan Braam, more than any thing else, which 
convinces us that the suspicion of his being in 
collusion with tlie French in regaul to the mis- 
interpretation of the articles of capitulation, 
was groundless. He was simply a blunderer. 


OHAPTEK XIY. 

HAYmo 1 ‘esigned his commission, and disen- 
gaged himself from public affairs, 'Waslnuglon’s 
first care was to visit his mother, inquire into 
the state of domestic concerns, and attend to 
the welfare of his brothers and sisters. In these 
matters he was over his mother’s adjunct and 
counsellor, discharging faithfully the duties of 
an oldest son, who should consider himself a 
second father to the family. 

JIo now took up liis abode at Mount Yernon, 
and prepared to engagoin those agricultural 
pursuits, for whioh, even in his youthful days, 
he had as keen a relish as for the profession of 
arms. Scarcely had he ontGrod upon his rural 
occupations, however, wlion the service of his 
country once more called him to the field. 

The disastrous affair at Great Meadows, 
and the other acts of French hostility on the 
Ohio, had aroused the attention of the British 
ministry. Their ambassador at Paris was in- 
structed to complain of those violations of the 
peace. The court of Yersailles amused him 
with general assurances of amity, and a strict 
adherence to treaties. Their ambassador at 


tliG court of St. James, the Marquis de Mire- 
poix, on the faith of his instructions, gave the 
same assuiances. In the mean time, however, 
French ships were fitted out, and troops em- 
barked, to carry out the schemes of the 
government in Ameiica. . So profound was the 
dissimulation of the court of Versailles, that 
even their own ambassador is said to have 
been kept in ignorance of their real designs, 
and of the hostile game they were playing, 
while he was exerting himself in good faith, 
to lull the suspicions of England, and maintai]i 
the international peaco. When his eyes, how- 
ever, were opened, he returned indignantly to 
France, and upbraided the cabinet with the 
duplicity of which he had been 'made the un- 
conscious instrument. 

The British government now prepared for 
military operations in America ; none of them 
professedly aggressive, but rather to resist and 
counteract aggressions. A plan of campaign 
was devised for 1755, haviug four objects. 

To eject the French from lands which they 
held unjustly, in the provinces ofHova Scotia. 

To dislodge thorn fi’oni a fortress wdiich they 
had erected at Oiown Point, on Lake Oliam- 
plain, wdtlim what was claimed as British 
territory. 

To dispossess them of tho fort which they had 
constructed at Niagara, between Lake Ontario 
and Lake Eric. 

To drive them from the frontiers of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, and recover the valley 
of tho Ohio. 

The Pnko of Cumberland, captain-gonoral 
of tho British army, had tho organijiation of 
this campaign; and flirough his x>atronngc, 
Major-gouoval Edward Braddock was intrust- 
ed with the execution of it, being appoint- 
ed generalissimo of all tho forces in tho 
colonics. 

Braddock was a veteran in soiwico, and had 
boon upwards of forty years intlio gaardn, that 
school of exact discipline and tochnioal ])nnc- 
tilio. Oiuuborlaiid, who held a oonimmiou in 
tho guards, and was bigot.od to its routine, may 
have oonsidorod Braddock fitted, by hia skill 
and preciseness as a tactician, for a command 
in a now country, inexperienced in military 
science, to 'bring its raw levies into order, and 
to settle those questions of rank and etiquette 
apt to arise whore regular and provincial troops 
are to act together. 

The result proved the error of such an 
opinion. Braddock was a brave and eiqierh 
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enced odicer ; but bis espeneuce was that of 
loutiue, and rendered bim pragmatical and 
obstinate, impatient of novel expedients “ not 
laid down in the books,” but dictated by emer- 
gencies in a “new country,” and bis military 
piecision, which would have been brilliant on 
parade, was a constant obstacle to alert action 
in the wilderness.’^ 

Biaddock was to lead in person the grand 
enterprise of the campaign, that destined for 
the frontiers of Yirguiia and Pennsylvania ; it 
was the enterprise in which 'Washington be- 
came enlisted, and, therefore, claims our spe- 
cial attention. 

Prior to the arrival of Braddook, came out 
from England Lieutenant-colonel Sir John St. 
01 air, deputy qiiartermaster-gonoral, eager to 
make himself acquainted with the field of opera- 1 
lions. lie made a tour of inspection, in com- 
pany with Governor Sharpe, of Maryland, and 
appears to have been dismayed at sight of the 
impracticable wilderness, the region of Wash- 
iiiglou’s campaign. Prom Fort Cumberland, he 
wrote in February to Governor Morris, of 
Pennsylvania, to have the road cut, qr repaired 
towards the head of the river Youghiogeny, 
and another opened from Philadelphia for the 
transportation of supplies, “No general,” 
writes he, “ will advance with an army with- 
out having a communication open to the 
provinces in liis roar, both for the security of 
retreat, and to facilitate the transport of pro- 
visions, the supplying of which must greatly 
dejicnd on your province. ”t 

Uurortunatoly idle governor of Pennsylvania 


^ ILivatia Walpolo, ia liis lottciB, lolatoa eouio anoodotea 
of IJratldook, wWoli give a familiar piotuio of him in llio 
faHlitmaUlo life in wliioh ho had mingled in Xjondon, and 
arc of value, aa lotting ub into tho pilvato character of a 
xnnu whoso name liaa booomo piovorhml in Amorican 
hinlory. “ ’nraddook,” ftays Walpole, is a vciy Iroquois 
in dlHpOflition. IIo had a siaier, who, having gamed away 
nil her llttlo fortune at Bath, hanged hoi’self with a tiuly 
Ihiglifih dollhoiatloii, leaving a nolo on the table with 
tUeiiO linos : * To die is landing on some silent shore,’ &c. 
When Braddook was told of it, lie only said *roor 
Fanny 1 I always thought she would play till eh© would 
ho forced to tuck herself up.’ ” 

Braddook hlniHolf had boon aomowliat of a spondtliiiffc 
lie was touoby also, and punctilious. “ lie once had a 
duel,” says Walpole, “with Oohniel Glumloy, I^ady 
Bath’s brother, who had been his gioat friend. As they 
were going (o engage, Clluniloy, who had good hunioi and 
Wit (Braddook had the latter) said * ‘ Braddeok, you aro 
a poor dog 1 hero, take my purse, if you kill me you wall 
he forced to run away, and thou you will not ha\o a blul- 
llng to support you.” Braddook refusod the purse, Insthtcd 
on the duel, was disarmed, and would not oven a&k for 
his life.” 

t Ooloniftl Records, vU SOO. 


had no money at his command, and was 
obliged, for expenses, to apply to his Assem- 
bly, “ a set of men,” writes he, “ quite unac- 
quainted with every kind of military service, 
and exceedingly unwilling to part with money 
on any terms.” However, by dint of exer- 
tions, he procured the appointment of com- 
missioners to explore the country, and survey 
and lay out the roads required. At the head 
of the commission was George Oroghan, the 
Indian trader, whose mission to the Twight- 
wees we have already spoken of. Times had 
gone hard with Oroghan. The French had 
seized great quantities of his goods. The 
Indians, with whom he traded, had failed to 
pay their debts, and he had become a bank- 
lupt. Being an efficient agent on the frontier, 
and among the Indians, he still enjoyed the 
patronage of the Pennsylvania government. 

When Sir John St. Clair had finished his 
tour of inspection, he descended Wills’ Creek 
and the Potomac for two hundred miles in a 
canoe to Alexandria, and repaired to Yirginia 
to meet General Biaddock. The latter had 
landed on the 20th of February at Hampton, 
in Yirginia, and proceeded to Williamsburg to 
consult with Governor Dinwiddle. Shortly 
afterwards he was joined there by Commodore 
Heppel, whose squadron of two ships-of-war, 
and several transports, had anchored in the 
Chesapeake. On board of these ships were 
two prime regiments of about five hun- 
dred men each ; one commanded by Sir 
Peter Halket, the other by Colonel Dunbar ; 
together with a train of artillery, and the 
necessary munitions of war. The regiments 
were to be augmented to seven hundred men 
each, by men selected by Sir John St. Clair 
from Yirginia companies recently raised, 

Alexandria was fixed upon as the place 
where the troops should disembark, and en- 
camp. The ships were accordingly older ed 
up to that place, and tho levies directed to 
repair thither. 

The ifian of the campaign included the use 
of Indian allies. Govonior Dinwiddle had 
already sent Christopher Gist, tho pioneer, 
Washington’s guide m 1ID3, to engage the 
Oherokees and Catawbas, the bravest of the 
southern tribes, who ho had no doubt would 
take up tho hatchet for the English, peace 
being first concluded, tlmough the mediation 
of his government-, botweori them and the Six 
Nations, and ho gave Bradclock reason to 
expect at least four hundred Indians to join 
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iiim at Fort Cumberland. He laid before 
him also contracts that he had made for cattle, 
and promises that the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania had made of hour; these, with other 
supplies, and a thousand barrels of beef on 
board of the transports, would furnish six 
months’ provisions for four thousand men. 

General Braddock apprehended difiSculty in 
prooiirmg waggons and horses sufficient to 
attend him in Ms march Sir John St Glair, 
in the course of his tour of inspection, had met 
with two Dutch settlers, at the foot of the 
Blue Bidge, who engaged to furnish two 
hundred waggons, and fifteen hundred carry- 
ing horses, to be at Fort Oumherland early in 
Hay. 

Governor Sharpe was to famish above a 
hundred waggons for the transportation of 
stores, on the Maryland side of the Potomac. 

Heppel furnished four cannons from his 
ships, for the attack ou Fort Duquesne, and 
thirty picked seamen to assist in dragging iboin 
over the mountains; for ‘‘soldiers,” said ho, 
“cannot he as well acquainted with the 
nature of xuirohases, and making use of tackle, 
as seamen.” They were to aid also in passing 
the troops and artillery on fioats or in boats, 
aoioss the rivers, and wore under the com- 
mand of a midsbipmau and lieutenant.'’* 

“Every thing,” ' writes Captain Eohort 
Ormo, ono of the geDoraPs aides-de-camp, 
“seemed to promise so far llio greatest suc- 
cess. The transports all arrived safe, and the 
men in health. Provisions, Indians, carnages, 
and horses, were already provided; at least 
wore to he estGemed so, considering the 
autborillos on which they were promised to 
the gonerah” 

Trusting to thcao arrangements, Braddock 
prooGodod to Alexandria. The troops had all 
been disembarked before his arrival, and tho 
Virginia levies selecticd hy Sir John St. Clair, 
to join tlio rogiinonts of regulars, wore arrived. 
There wore besides two companies of hatoliet 
men, or carpenters ; six of rangers ; and ono 
troop of light horse, Tlio levies, having heun 
clothed, were ordered to march immediately 
for ■W'moheator, to he armed, and the general 
gave them in charge of an ensign of tho 44th, 
“to make them as like soldiers as possibloj’t 
The light liorso wore retained by tho general 
as his escort and body guard. 


^ Koppol’s Life of IvoiUK*!, p, 206, 
t Orwio’s Jounittl 


The din and stir of warlike preparation dis- 
turbed tho quiet of Mount Vernon. Washing- 
ton looked down from hia rural retreat upon 
the ships of war and transports, as they passed 
up the Potomac, with the array of arms gleam- 
ing along their decks. The booming of can- 
non echoed among his groves. Alexandria 
was but a few miles distant. Occasionally ho 
mounted his horse, and rode to that place ; it 
was Idee a garrisoned town, teeming with 
troops, and resounding with the drum and fife. 
A hnlhaut campaign was about to open under 
the auspices of an experienced general, and 
with all the means and appurtenances of Euro- 
pean warfare. How diffierent from the starve- 
ling expeditions he had hitherto been doomed 
to conduct! What an opportunity to effiice 
the memory of his recent disaster! All his 
thoughts of rural life wei e put to flight. Tlio 
military part of his character was again in the 
ascendant; his groat desire was to join the 
expedition as a volunteer. 

It was rejiorbcd to General Braddock. Tlio 
latter was apprised hy Govornor Dinwiddio 
and others, of Washington’s personal merits, 
his knowledge of tho country, and hia expe- 
rience in frontier service. Tlio consoqnonoo 
was, a letter fi'om Captain Bober L Ormo, ono 
of Bracldock’s aides- do-oamp, written by tho 
genernTs order, inviting Washington to join 
his stair ; tlio letter concindod with frank and 
cordial expressions of csteoni on tho part of 
Ormo, which were warmly I'ooiprocatod, and 
laid the foundation of a soldierlike rriendshii^ 
between them. 

A voluntoor situation on tho staff of General 
Braddock olferod no emolument nor command, 
and would bo attended with conBidorablo ox- 
ponsc, bosidos a sacrifice in his private inter- 
ests, having no person in whom ho had ctmfi- 
donco, to take chargo of his affairs in his 
absence, still he did not hesitato a moment to 
accept tho invitation. In tlio position oifered 
to Mm, all tho questions of military rank which 
had hitherto annoyed him, would he obviated . 
Ho could indulge Ids passion for anus without 
any sacrifice of dignity, and ho looked forward 
with high anticipation to an opportunity of 
acquiring military experience in a corps well 
organized, and thoroughly disciplined, and in 
the family of a oomiuander of acknowledged 
skill as a tactician. 

Ilis mother hoard with concern of another 
projected o.xpedition into tlio wilderness. 
Ilnrrying to Mount Vernon, she entreated him 
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not again to expose himself to the hardships 
and perils of these frontier campaigns. She 
doubtless felt the value of his presence at 
home, to manage and protect the complicated 
interests of the domestic connection, and had 
watciied with solicitude over Ins adventurous 
campaigning, where so much familj welfare 
was at hazard. However much a mother’s 
pride may have been gratided by his early 
advancement and renown, she had rejoiced on 
his return to the safer walks of peaceful life. 
She was thoroughly practical and prosaic in 
her notions ; and not to he dazzled by military 
gloiy. The passion for arms which mingled 
with the moie sober elements of Washington’s 
character, would seem to have been inherited 
from his father’s side of the house ; it was, in 
fact, the old chivalrous spirit of the De Wes- 
syngtons. | 

His mother had once prevented him from 
entering the navy, when a gallant frigate was 
at hand, anchored in the waters of the 
Potomac ; with all hia deference for her, which 
ho retained through life, he could not resist 
the appeal to his martial sympathies, which 
called him to the head-quarters of General 
Hraddook at Alexandria. 

Ills arrival was hailed by his young associ- 
ates, Captains Orme and Morris, the general’s 
aklcs-do-camp, who at once received him into 
frank compauiouship, and a cordial intimacy 
commenced between thorn, that continued 
campaign, 

lie oxporionood a courteous reception from 
tho gonoral, who expressed in flattering terms 
tho impression ho liad received of his merits. 
Washington soon appreciated tho character of 
tho gonoral. lie found him stately and some- 
wliat hauglity, exact in matters of military 
otiquotte and disciplino, positive in giving an 
opinion, and obstinate in maintaining it; but 
of an honorable and generous, though some- 
what irritable nature. 

There wore at that time four Jo-overnors, 
besides Hiiiwiddie, assembled at Alexandria, 
at Bvaddook’s request, to concert a plan of 
military operations; Governor Shirley, of 
Massaolnisotts ; Lieutenant-governor Delancey, 
of NTew York ; Lieutenant-governor Sharpe, 
of Maryland; Tiouionant-govonior Morris, of 
Pennsylvania. Washington was presented to 
them ill a manner that showed how well his 
merits were already appreciated. ♦Shirley 
seems particularly to have struck him as the 
model of a gentleman and statesman. He was 


originally a lawyei, and had risen not more 
by his talents, than by his implicit devotion 
to the crown. His son William was military 
secretary to Braddock. 

A grand council was held on the 14th of 
Apiil, composed of General Braddock, Com- 
modore Keppel, and the governors, at which 
the general’s commission was read, as were his 
instructions from the king, relating to a com- 
mon fund, to be established by the several col- 
onies, toward defraying the expenses of the 
campaign. 

The governors were prepared to answer on 
this head, letters to the same purport having 
been addressed to them by Sir Thomas Bobin- 
son, one of the king’s secietaries of state, in 
the preceding month of October. They m- 
formed Braddock that they had applied to 
their respective Assemblies for the establish- 
ment of such a fund, hnt in vain, and gave it 
as their unanimous opinion, that such a fund 
could never be established hi the colonies with- 
out the aid of Parliament. They had found it 
impracticable, also, to obtain from their re- 
spective governments the idi oportions expected 
fiom them by the crown, toward military ex- 
penses in America ; and suggested that minis- 
ters should find out some mode of compelling 
them to do it ; and that, in the mean time, the 
general should make use of his credit upon 
government, for current expenses, lest the ex- 
pedition should come to a staiid.-^ 

In discussing the campaign, the governors 
were of opinion that Hew York should be 
made the centre of operations, as it afforded 
easy access by water to the heart of the French 
possessions in Canada. Braddock, however, 
did not feel at liberty to depart from his in- 
structions, which specified the recent establish- 
ments of the French on the Ohio as the objects 
of Ms expedition, 

Magara and Grown Point were to be attack- 
ed about the same time with Fort Duquesno, 
the former by Governor Shkley with his own 
and Sir William Pepperoll’s regiments, and 
some Hew York companies; the latter by 
Colonel William Johnson, solo manager and 
director of Indian affairs , a personage worthy 
of especial note. 

He was a native of Ireland, and had come 
out to this country in 1Y34, to manage the 
landed estates owned by his uncle, Commodore 
Sir Peter Warren, in the Mohawk comitiy. 

* Colonial Boaorda, vol. vi., p. 368. 
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He had resided eyei’ since in the vicinity of the 
Mohawk Biverj in the province of Hew York. 
By his agency and his dealings with the native 
tribes he had acqnired great wealth, and be- 
come a kind of potentate in the Indian coun- 
try His inhnence over the Six Hations was 
said to be unbounded ; and it was principally 
with the aid of a large force of their warriois 
that it was expected he would accomplish his 
part of the campaign. The end of June, 
“nearly in July,” was fixed upon as the time 
when the seveial attacks upon Eorts Duquesne, 
Niagaia, and Grown Point, should he carried 
into execution, and Braddock anticipated an 
easy accomplishment of his plans. 

The expulsion of the Prenoh from the lands 
wrongfuDy held hy them in Hova Scotia, was 
to he assigned to Colonel Lawrence, Lieuten- 
ant-governor of that province ; we will briefly 
add, in anticipation, that it was eifected by 
him, with the aid of troops fiom Massachu- 
setts and elsewhei e, led by Lieutenant-colonel 
Monckton 

The business of the Congress being finished, 
General Braddock would have set out for Prod- 
ericktown, in Maryland, hut few waggons or 
teams had yet come to remove the artillery. 
Washington had looked with wonder and dis- 
may at the huge paraphernalia of war, and 
the world of superfluities to bo transported 
across the mountains, reGolleoting the dilfi- 
oulties he had experienced in getting over them 
with his nine swivels and scanty supplies. “ If 
our march is to be regulated by the slow move- 
ments of the train,” said ho, “it will he tedi- 
ous, very tedious, indeed.” His predictions 
excited a sarcastic smile in Braddock as betray- 
ing the limited notions of a young provincial 
offioor, little acquainted -uritli the march of 
armies. 

In the meanwhile, Sir John St. Clair, who 
had returned to the frontier, was storming at 
the camp at Fort Oiimherliiiid. The road re- 
quired of the Pennsylvania government had 
not boon commenced. George Oroghan and 
the other commiasioiiera wore but just arrived 
in camp. Sir John, according to Oroghan, re- 
ceived them in a very disagreeable manner; 
would not look at their draughts, nor sufibr 
any representations to be made to him in re- 
gard to the province, “ but stormed like a lion 
rampant ; ” declaring that the want of tho road 
and of the proviMions promised by Pennsyl- 
vania had retarded the expedition, and might 
cost them their lives from the fresh numbers 


of French that might be poured into the coun- 
tiy.— “That instead of marching to the Ohio, 
he would in nine days march Ms army into 
Cumberland County to cut the roads, press 
horses, waggons, &c. That he would not suffer 
a soldier to handle an axe, but by fire and sword 
oblige the inhabitants to do it. ^ ^ That 
he would kill all kinds of cattle, and carry 
away the horses, burn the houses, tfec. ; and 
that if the French defeated them, by the de- 
lays of Pennsylvania, he would, with Ms sword 
drawn, pass through the province and treat 
the inhabitants as a parcel of traitors to his 
master. That he would write to England by a 
man-of-war , shake Hr. Penn’s proprietarysMp, 
and rejiresent Pennsylvania as a disaffected 
province. He told ns to go to 

the general, if we pleased, who would give us 
ten iad words foo' one that he had gwen ” 

The explosive wrath of Su* J ohn, which was 
not to bo appeased, shook tho souls of tho 
commissioners, and they wrote to Governor 
Morris, urging that people might ho set at 
woik upon the road, if tho Assembly had made 
provision for opening it ; and that flour might 
be sent -without delay to tho mouth of Oariooo- 
cheague Eivcr, “ as being tlio only remedy left 
to prevent these threatened miscihiefs,” 

In reply, Mr. Richard Peters, Govonusr Mor- 
ris’s secretary, wrote in hia name : “ Get a 
number of hands immediately, and further the 
work by all poasiblo methods. Your expeuMca 
will he paid at the next sitting of Assembly. 
Bo your duty, and oblige tho gonoral and <|uar- 
tormaster if pohsiblo. Finish the road that 
will bo wanted first, and then proceed to any 
other that may be thought necessary.” 

An additional oommisHion, of a different 
kind, was intrusted to George Oroghan. (Mv- 
ernor Morris by loiter requested him lo eon- 
veno at Aiigliquick, in Pennsylania, as many 
warrior as possible of tho mixed tribes of the 
Ohio, distribute among them wampum belts 
sent for tho purpose, and engage them to moot 
Gcnoral Braddock when on tho inaridi, and 
render him all tho aasistauco in their power. 

In reply, Oroghan engaged to enlist ft strong 
body of IndioBB, being sure of the iniluenco of 
Scorooyadi, successor to tho half-king, and of 
his at\jimot, ‘White Thunder, keeper of tho 
spoeoh-belts.t At tho instance of Governor 
Morris, Oroghan secured the sorvicoH of an- 
other kind of force. This was a baud of hunt- 


♦ Colonial Eooords, vol. vi., p. SCS. 


t p. 376, 
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ers, resolute men, well acquainted with the 
eountry, and inured to hardships. They were 
under the command of Oaptam Jack, one of the 
most remarkable characters of Pennsylvania ; 
a complete hero of the wilderness. He had 
been for many years a captive among the In- 
dians, and, having learnt their ways, had 
formed this association for the protection of 
the settlements, receiving a commission of cap- 
tain fiom the Governor of Pennsylvania. The 
band had become famous foi its exploits, and 
was a terror to the Indians. Captain Jack was 
at present protecting the settlements on the 
Oanocooheague ; hut promised to march by a 
circuitous route aud join Braddock with Ms 
hunters. “They require no shelter for the 
night,’’ writes Oroglian; “they ask no pay. 
If the whole army was composed of such men | 
there would be no cause of apprehension. I 
shall be with them in time for duty.”* 

NOTE), 

The following extract of a letter, dated August, 
1^50, gives one of tlie stories relative to this indi- 
vidual ‘ 

The ‘Black Hunter,^ the ‘ Black Eifle/ the ^Wild 
Hunter of Juniata,' 13 a white man ; hia history is 
this • Ho entered the woods with a few enterprising 
companions , biult his cabin ; cleared a little land, 
and amused himself with the pleasures of fishing and 
hunting lie felt happy, foi then ho had not a care. 
But on an ovoiiuig, when ho returned from a day of 
sport, ho found hi| cabin burnt, his wife and children 
iiinrdcrcd From lliat moment lie forsakes civilized 
man ) hunts out caves, in winch he lives ; protects 
the frontier inhabitants from the Indians ; and seizes 
every opportunity of rovonge that offers. He lives 
the terror of tlio Indians and the consolation of the 
whites, On one occasion, near Juniata, m the middle 
of a dark night, a family wore suddenly awaked from 
sloop by the report of a gun j they jump from their 
lints, and by the glimmering light from the chimney 
saw an Indian fall to rise no more. The open door 
exposed to view the wild hunter ' I have saved your 
lives,' lie oned, then turned and was bunod in the 
gloom of night.”'— Meguter of JPenn,^ vol 
iv. 889. 


OHAFTEB XY, 

General Bbaddogic sot out from Alexandria 
on the 20th of April. Washington remained 
behind a few days to arrange Ins affairs, and 
then rejoined him at Proderioktown, m Mary- 
land, where, on the lOtli of May, he was pro- 
claimed one of the general’s aides-de-camp. 
Tlie troubles of Braddock had already com- 

^ Hazard’s Kegister of renn,, vol Iv., p. <116. 


menoed. The Yirginian contractors failed to 
fulfil their engagements; of all the immense 
means of transportation so confidently prom- 
ised, but fifteen waggons and a hundred draft- 
hoi’ses had ai rived, and there was no prospect 
of more. There was equal disappointment in 
provisions, both as to quantity and quality, and 
he had to send round the country to buy cattle 
for the subsistence of the troops. 

Fortunately, while the general was venting 
his spleen in anathemas against army contrac- 
tors, Benjamin Franklin arrived at Frederick- 
town. That eminent man, then about forty- 
nine years of age, had been for many years 
member of the Pennsylvania Assembly, and 
was now postmaster-general for America. The 
Assembly understood that Braddock was in- 
censed against them, supposing them adverse 
to the service of the war. They had procured 
Franklin to wait upon Mm, not as if sent by 
them, but as if he came in Ms capacity of post- 
master-general, to arrange for the sure and 
speedy transmission of despatches between the 
oommander-in-chief and the governors of the 
provinces. 

He was well received, and became a daily 
guest at the general’s table. In his autobiog- 
raphy, he gives us an instance of the blind 
confidence and fatal prejudices by which Brad- 
dock was deluded throughout this expedition. 
“In conversation with him one day,” writes 
Franklin, “ he was giving me some account of 
his intended progress. ‘After taking Fort 
Duquesne,’ said he, ‘ I am to proceed to Niag- 
ara ; and having taken that, to Frontenao, if 
the season will allow time ; and I suppose it 
will, for Duq^uesne can hardly detain me above 
throe or four days : and then I can see nothing 
that can obstruct my march to Niagara ’ 

“ Having before revolved in my mind,” con- 
tinues Fi-anldin, “ the long line Ms army must 
moke in their march by a very narrow road, to 
be out for them through the woods and bushes, 
and also what I had heard of a former defeat 
of fifteen hundred French, who invaded the 
Illinois country, I had conceived some doubts 
and some fears for the event of the campaign ; 
but I ventured only to say, ‘ To bo sure, sir, if 
you arrive well before Diiquesne with these 
fine troops, so well provided with artillery, the 
fort, though completely fortified and assisted 
with a very strong garrison, can probably make 
but a short rosiatanoe. The only danger I appre- 
hend of obstruction to your march, is from the 
ambuscades of the Indians, who, by constant 
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practice, are desteroiis in laying and eseoiitmg 
tliein ; and the slender line, nearly four miles 
long, wliioli yonr aimy must make, may expose 
it to be attacked by surprise on its flanks, and 
to be cut like thread into several pieces, which, 
from their distance, cannot come up in time to 
support one another/ 

*‘He smiled at my ignorance, and replied: 
‘These savages may indeed he a foinnidable 
enemy to raw American militia, but upon the 
king’s regular and disciplined troops, sir, it is 
impossible they should make an impression/ I 
was conscions of an impi opriety in my disput- 
ing with a military man in matters of his pro- 
fession, and said no more/’**' 

As the whole delay of the army was caused 
by the want of conveyances, Franklin observed 
one day to the general that it was a pity the 
troops had not been landed in Pennsylvania, 
where almost every farmer had his waggon. 
“Then, sir,” replied Braddook, “yon, who are 
a man of interest there, can probably procure 
them for me, and I beg you will.” Franldin 
consented An instiiimont in writing was 
drawn up, empowering him to contract for one 
hundred and flfty waggons with fom horses to 
each waggon, and flfteeii hundred saddle or 
paokhorsea for the service of his majesty’s 
forces, to bo at Wills’ Greek on or before the 
20th of May, and he promptly departed for 
Lancaster to oxcctito the commission. 

After lus departure, Braddock, attendeil by 
liis stair, and his guard of light horse, sot ofl* 
for Wills’ Greek by the way of Winchoster, the 
road along the north side of the Potomac not 
being yet made. “This gave him,” writes 
Washington, “a good opportunity to seo the 
absurdity of the ronto, and of damning it very 
hearialy.” | 

Throe of Washington’s horses were knocked 
up before they reached Winchester, and lie had 
to purchase others. This was a severe drain 
of lus C(mi])aigmiig purse ; fortunately lie was 
in the neighborhood of Greenway Court-, and 
was enabled to replenish it by a loan from his 
old friend Lord Fairfax. 

The discomforts of the rough road wore in- 
creased with the general, by Ms travollmg with 
some degree of state in a chariot which lie had 
purchased of Governor Sharpe. In this ho 
dashed by Buntar’s division of the troops, 
which lie overtook near Wills’ Greek ; his body 

^ Aiito'blogxapliy of Franklin, Sparke’ EcHtlon, p. 100. 
t Draft of a Ic'ttoi, nmoiig Washington’s papers, ad 
drosBod to Major John Oarlylo. 


guard of light horse galloping on each side of 
his chariot, and his staff accompanying him , 
the drums beating the Grenadier’s march as he 
passed. In this style, too, he arrived at Fort 
Cumberland, amid a thundering salute of sev- 
enteen guns.* 

By this time the general discovered that he 
was not in a region fitted for such display, and 
his travelling chariot was abandoned at Fort 
Cumberland; otherwise it would soon have 
become a wreck among the mountains beyond. 
By the 19th of May, the forces were assem- 
bled at Foi't Cumberland. The two royal regi- 
ments, originally one thousand strong, now in- 
creased to fourteen hundred, by men chosen 
from the Maryland and Yirginia levies. Two 
provincial companies of carpenters, or pio- 
neers, thirty men each, with subalterns and cap- 
tains, A company of guides, composed of a 
captain, two aids, and ten men. The troop of 
Yirgima light horse, commanded by Captain 
Stewart ; the detachment of thirty sailors with 
their officers, and the remnants of two inde- 
pendent eompanios from Mow York, one of 
which was commanded by Captain TToralia 
Gates, of whom we shall have to speak much 
hereafter, in the course of this biography. 

Another person in camp, of suhsequont no- 
toriety, and who became a warm friend of 
Washington, was Dr. Hugh Mercer, a Scotch- 
man, about thirty-throe years ^f age. About 
ton years previously ho had served as assistant 
surgeon in the forces of Charles Edward, and 
followed his standard to the disastrous field of 
OuUoden. After the defeat of the “ ohovalior,” 
Mercer had escaped by the way of Inyernoss to 
America, and taken up his residence in Vir- 
ginia. Ho was now witli the Yirgima troops, 
rallying under tlio stiUndard of the IIouso of 
Hanover, in an expedition led by a general who 
had aided to drive the chovalior from Scotland, f 
Another young Scotchman in the camp was 
Di*. James Oraik, who had become strongly at- 
tached to Washington, being about the same 
age, and having heon with him in the affair of 
tlio Groat Meadows, serving as surgeon in the 
Yirgima regiment, to whioh he still belonged. 

At Fort Cumberland, Wasliington had an 
opportunity of seeing a force on camped accord- 
ing to the plan approved of by the council of 
war; and military tactics, enforced with all 
the precision of a martinet. 

♦ Journal of tho Soanion’a dotaohmont, 
t Brnddoclc ■had noon on olUcor under the Duke of Oum- 
horland, in his campaign against Ohavlcs Edward. 
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The roll of each company was called over 
morning, noon, and night. There was strict 
examination of arms and accoutrements; the 
commanding officer of each company being 
answerable for their being kept in good order. 

The general was very particnlar in legard to 
the appearance and drill of the Yirginia re- 
cruits and compameSj whom he had put under 
the 1 igorous discipline of Ensign Allen. “ They 
performed their evolutions and firings, as well 
as could be expected,” writes Captain Orme, 
“ blit their languid, spiritless, and iinsoldier-like 
appearance, considered with the lowness and 
Ignorance of most of their officers, gave little 
hopes of their future good behavior.”'^ He 
doubtless echoed the opinion of the general ; 
how completely were both to be undeceived as 
to tlioir estimate of these troops t 

Tho general held a levee in his tent every 
morning, from ten to eleven. He was strict as 
to tlio morals of the camp. Drunkenness was 
severely piuiished A soldier convicted of 
theft was sentenced to receive one thousand 
lashes, and to be drummed out of his regiment. 
Part of the first part of the sentence was le- 
mittod. Divine service was performed every 
Sunday, at the head of the colors of each regi- 
ment, by tho chaplain. There was the funeral 
of a captain who died at this encampment. A 
captain’s guard marched befoio tho corpse, the 
captain of it in the rear, tlio firelocks reversed, 
tho drums beating tho dead march. "When 
near the grave, Ib'^ guard formed two lines, 
facing each oLhor ; rested on their arms, muz- 
zles downwards, and loaned their faces on the 
bnttKS. Tho corpso was carried between them, 
tho sword and sash on tho coffin, and the offi- 
cers following two and two. After the chaplain 
of tho regiment had rend the service, the guard 
fired throe volleys over the grave, and returned. t 

Braddock’s camp, in a word, was a complete 
study for Washington, during the halt at Port 
Oiimborlancl, where ho had an opportunity of 
seeing military rontino in its strictest forms. 
He had a specimen, too, of convivial hfe in the 
camji, which tho general endeavored to main- 
tain, oven in iho wilderness, Icoeping a hospit- 
able table ; for bo is said to have been some- 
what of a lo)i and to have had with 

hbn “ two good cooks, who could make an ox- 
cellont ragout out of a pair of boots, had they 
but materials to toss them up with.”J: 

♦ Omcj’s Journal. 

t Omo’a Journal. Journal of llao Soamon’s dotachtnent. 

t Profaoo to Wintliroia Sargont’s Xntrodiiotory Motaoir, 


There was great detention at the fort, caused 
by the want of forage and supplies, the road 
not having been finished from Philadelphia. 
Mr. Eichard Peters, the secretary of Governor 
Morris, was in camp, to attend to the matter. 
He had to bear the brunt of Braddock’s com- 
plaints. The general declared he would not 
stir from Wills’ Greek until he had the govern- 
01 ’s assurance that the road would be opened 
in time. Mr. Peters requested guards to pro- 
tect the men while at work, from attacks by 
the Indians. Braddoijk swore he would not 
furnish guards for the woodcutters, — “let Penn- 
sylvania do it ! ” He scoffed at the talk about 
danger from Indians. Peters endeavored to 
make him sensible of the peril which threat- 
ened Mm in this respect. Should an army of 
them, led by French officers, beset Mm in Ms 
march, he would not he able, with all his 
strength and military skill, to reach Port Du- 
quesne without a body of rangers, as well on 
foot as horseback. The general, however, 

“ despised his observations ” *** Still, guards 
had ultimately to be provided, or the work on 
the road would have been abandoned, 

Braddook, in fact, was completely chagrined 
and disappointed about the Indians. The Ohero- 
kees and Oatawbas, whom Dinwiddie had given 
Mm reason to expect in such numbers, nevef 
arrived. 

George Oroghan reached the camp with but 
about fifty warriors, whom he had brought from 
Aughquick. At the general’s lequest he sent 
a messenger to invite the Delawares and Shaw- 
nees from the Ohio, who returned with two 
chiefs of the former tribe. Among the sa- 
chems thus assembled were some of Washing- 
ton’s former allies ; Scarooyadi, alias Monaoa- 
toocha, successor to the half-kmg, White 
Thunder, the keeper of the speech-belts, and 
Silver Heels, so called, probably, from being 
swift of foot. 

notwithstanding his secret contempt for the 
Indians, Braddock, agreeably to his instruc- 
tions, treated them with great ceremony. A 
grand council was held m Ids tent, whore all 
his ofiaoers attended. The chiefs, and all the 
warriors, came painted and decorated for war. 
They were received with military honors, the 
guards resting on their fire-arms. Tho general 
made them a speech through Ms interpreter, 
expressing the grief of their father, the great 
king of England, at the death of the half-king, 


* Colonial Eooorde, vi 396, 
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and made tEera presents to console tliem. They 
in retnrn promised their aid as guides and 
scouts, and declared eternal enmity to the 
French, following the declaration with the war 
song, “making a terrible noise.” 

The geneial, to regale and astonish them, 
ordered all the artihery to he fired, “ the drums 
and fifes playing and heating the point of war , ” 
the fete ended by their feasting in their own 
camp, on a huhock which the general had given 
them, following up their repast by dancing the 
war dance round a fire, to the sound of their 
uncouth drums and rattles, “making night 
hideous,” by howls and yellings. 

“ I have engaged between forty and fifty In- 
dians from the frontiers of your province to go 
over the mountains with me,” writes Brad- 
dock to Governor Ifoiris, “ and shall take 
Oroglian and Montour into service.” Oroghan 
was, in effect, put in command of the Indians, 
and a warrant given to him of caiitam. 

For a time all went well. The Indians had 
their separate camp, where they passed half 
the night singing, dancing, and howling. The 
British 'were amused hy their strange cere- 
monies, their savage antics, and savage decora- 
tions, The Indians, on the other hand, loitered 
hy day about the English camp, fiercely painted 
and arrayed, gazing with silent admiration at 
the parade of the troops, thoir marchings and 
evolutions ; and delighted with the horse-races, 
with which the young olBoois recreated them- 
selves. 

Unluckily the warriors had brought their fam- 
ilies with thorn to Wills’ Creek, and the women 
wore oven fonder than the men of loitering 
about the British camp. They wore not desti- 
tute of attractionn , for the young sr^uaws ro- 
facrahle the gypsies, having seductive forms, 
small hands and feet, and soft voices. Among 
those who visited the camp was one who no 
doubt passed for an Indian iiriucess. Slic was 
tbo danglitcr of tlio saoliein, Wluto TJmnder, 
and boro tbo dazzling imino of Bright Liglit- 
ning."^ The charms of these wild-wood beau- 
ties were soon acknowledged, “ The squaws,” 
writes Secretary Peters, “ bring in money plen- 
ty ; the officerR are scandalously fond of thorn.” I* 

Tbo joaloUBy of tbo warriors was aroused; 
Boino of tliGin became furious. To prevent dis- 
cord, tlia squaws were forbidden to como into 
the British camp. This did not prevent thoir 
being sought elsewhere. It was ultimately 

goiiTnoiSa Joitmal. 

t Lottor of Potora lo Oovornor Morris. 


found necessary, for the sake of quiet, to send 
Bright Lightning, with all the other ivomen 
and children, hack to Aughquick. White 
Thunder, and several of the warriors, accompa- 
nied them for their protection. 

As to the three Belawai’e chiefs, they re- 
turned to the Ohio, promising the general they 
would collect their warriors together, and meet 
him on his march. They never kept their 
word. “These people are villains, and always 
side with the strongest,” says a sin ewd jour- 
nalist of the expedition. 

During the halt of the troops at Wills’ Crock, 
Washington had been sent to Widiamsburg to 
bring on four thousand pounds for the miliiary 
chest. He returned, after a fortnight’s absence, 
escorted from Winchester by eight men, “ winch 
eight men,” writes he, “ wore two days assem- 
bling, but I believe would not have been more 
than as many seconds dispersing if I had been 
attacked ” 

Ho found the geneial out of all patience and 
temper at the delays and disappointments in 
regard to horses, waggons, and forage, making 
no allowances for the difiicultios incident to a 
new countiy, and to the novel and great de- 
mands upon its scanty and scattered re- 
sources. 

Ho acctiaod the army contractors of want of 
faith, honor, and honesty ; and in ids tiumicntB 
of passion, which wore many, oxLended the 
stigma to ilio wdiolo country. This stiuig the 
patriotic sensibility of Washington, and over- 
came his usual self-command, and the proud 
and passionalQ commander was ocoaHionally 
Rurprisod by a well-merited rebuke from his 
aide-do-canqi. “Web ave fi cquont disputes on 
this head,” writes Washington, “which are 
maintamed with warmth on both sides, espe- 
cially on hi^, as he is incapable of arguing 
without it, or of giving up any point he asserts, 
he it over so iiicumpatiblo with reason or com- 
mon sense.” 

Tlio same pertinacity was maintained with 
resiiect to the Indians. George Oroglian in- 
formed Washington that the BaohomH consider- 
ed themselves treated with slight, in never 
being oonaulted m war matters. That he him- 
self had repeatedly offered the services of the 
warriors under his command as scouts ami oiit- 
guards, but hia offers had been rejected. W ash- 
ingfcon ventured to interfere, and to urge their 
imporiancG for such purposes, ospeoially now 
when they wore approaching the stronghold 
of the enemy, As xisuol, the general remained 
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bigoted in his belief of the aE-saffioienoy of 
well-disciplined troops. 

Either from disgust thus caused, or from 
being actually dismissed, the warriors began to 
disappear from the camp. It is said that Col- 
onel Innes, who was to remain in command at 
Fort Cumberland, advised the dismissal of aE 
hut a few to sei ve as guides ; certain it is, be- 
fore Braddook leoommenced Ms march, none 
remained to accompany him bnt Scarooyadi, 
and eight of his warriors. ^ 

Seeing the general’s impatience at the non- 
arrival of conveyances, Washington again rep- 
resented to him the difficulties he would en- 
counter m attempting to traverse the moun- 
tains with such a train of wheel-carriages, as- 
suring him it would he the most arduous part , 
of the campaign , and recommended, from Ms 
own expeneiioo, the substitution, as much as 
possible, of packhorses. Biaddock, however, 
had not been sufficiently harassed hy frontier 
campaigning to depart from his European 
modes, or to be swayed in Ms mEitary opera- 
tions by so green a counsellor. 

At length the general was relieved from 
present perplexities by the arrival of the horses 
and waggons winch Franklin had undertaken 
to procure. That eminent man, with Ms char- 
acteristic piomptness and unwearied exertions, 
and hy his great personal popularity, had ob- 
tained thorn from the reluctant Pennsylvania 
farmers, being obliged to pledge his own re- 
Hponsibillty for thoir being fuEy remunerated. 
IIo performed tliis laborious task out of pure 
zeal for the public service, neither expecting 
nor receiving emoliunont ; and, in fact, expe- 
riencing subsecpiently great delay and embar- 
rassment before ho was relieved from the pe- 
cuniary responsibilities thus patrioticaEy in- 

OlUTGCl. 

The arrival of the convoyanoos put Braddock 
in good humor with Pennsylvania, In a letter 
to Q-overnor Morris, ho aEudes to the throat 
of Sir John St. Olair to go through that prov- 
inoo with a drawn sword in Ms hand. “ He is 
ashamed of his having talked to you in the 
manner he did.” StiU the general made Frank- 


BmaUock’B Bocrotavy, William Slnrloy, -waB cljs- 
affootod to liim. Wiiting about lilm to G-ovornor Morns, 
lio satirically obai'rves * “ Wo liavo a goaoral most judi- 
ciously cbosou for boiiig dlsaualiaod for tlie sorvioo ho is 
employed iii, in almost ovory rospoot.” And of tho second- 
ary otaoere, “ As to them, 1 don’t think wo have much to 
boast. Bomo aro insolent and ignorant , others oapahlo, 
hut rath or aiming at showing their own ahllitloa than 
making a proper use of thorn.”— Coiowiai Mecords, vb405. 


lin’s contract for waggons the sole instance in 
which he had not experienced deceit and vil- 
lany. “ I hope, however, in spite of aE this,” 
adds he, “ that we shaE pass a meny Christ- 
mas together,” 


OHAPTEB XYI. 

On the 10th of June, Braddock set off from 
Fort Oumbeiiand with his aides-de-camp, and 
others of his staff, and his body guard of light 
horse. Sir Peter Halket, with his brigade, had 
marched six days previously; and a detach- 
ment of three hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Chapman, and the supervision 
of Sir John St. Clair, had been employed up- 
wards of ten days in cutting down trees, re- 
moving rocks, and opening a load. 

The march over the mountains proved, as 
Washington had foretold, a “ tremendous under- 
taking.” It was with difficulty the heavEy 
laden waggons could be dragged up the steep and 
rugged roads, newly made, or imperfectly re- 
paired. Often they extended for thiee or four 
miles in a straggling and bioken line, with the 
soldiers so dispersed, in guarding them, that an 
attack on any side wmuld have thrown the 
whole in confusion. It was the dreary region 
of the great Savage Mountain, and the “ Shades 
of Death ” that was again made to echo with 
the din of arms. 

What outraged Washington’s notions of the 
abstemious frugality suitable to campaigning 
in the “ backwoods,” was the great number of 
horses and waggons required by the officers for 
the transportation of their baggage, camp equi- 
page, and a thousand articles of artificial neces- 
sity. Simple himself in his tastes and habits, 
andmanfuEy indifferent to personal indulgences, 
he almost doubted whether such sybarites in 
the camp could' be efficient in the field 

By the time the advanced corps had strug- 
gled over two mountains, and through the in- 
tervenmg forest, and reached (16tli June) the 
Little Meadows, where Sir J ohn St. Olair had 
made a temporary camp, General Braddock 
had become aware of the difference between 
campaigning in a new country, or on the old 
well beaten battle-grounds of Europe. He 
now, of Ms own accord, turned to Washington 
for advice, though it must have been a sore 
trial to Ms pri^P to seek it of so young a man ; 
but he had by this time sufficient proof of Ms 
sagacity, and his knowledge of the frontier. 
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The captain asked an interview with the 
general, by whom, it would seem, he was not 
expected. Braddock received him in his tent, 
in Ins usual stiff and stately manner. The 
“ Black Kifle ” spoke of himself and his fol- 
lowers as men inured to hardships, and accus- 
tomed to deal with Indians, who preferred 
stealth and stratagem to open warfare. He 
requested his company should be employed as 
a reconnoitring part to beat up the Indians in 
their lurkmg-placos and ambuscades. 

Braddock, who had a sovereign contempt for 
the chivaliy of the woods, and despised their 
boasted strategy, replied to the hero of the 
Pennsylvania settlements in a manner to which 
he had not been accustomed. “ There was 
time enough,” ho said, “ for making arrange- 
ments ; and he had experienced troops, on whom 
he could completely rely for all pui poses.” 

Captain Jack withdrew, indignant at so 
haughty a reception, and informed his loath ern- 
olad followers of his rebuff. They forthwith 
shouldered their rides, turned thou* backs upon 
the camp, and, headed by the captain, departed 
in Indian die through the woods, for the usual 
Rconos of their exploits, wdieio men knew their 
value, the banks of the Juniata or the Oonooo- 
oheagiio.'** 

On the 19th of Juno Brad dock’s lirst divi- 
sion sot out with less than thirty cariiagOM, m- 
. eluding those that transported ammunition for 
the artillery, all strongly horsed. Tho Indians 
marched witli the advanced ])arty. In tlie 
course of tho day Scarooyadi and his son being 
at a amah distance from tho hno of march, wfia 
Rurrounded and taken by some Trench and In- 
dians. His son escaped, and brought intolli- 
gonco to his warriors ; they hastened to rescue 
or revenge him, but found him tied to a tree. 
Tho Preuch had boon disposed to shoot him, 
but thoir savage allies declared they would 
abandon them should they do so ; having soino 
tie of friendship or kindred with the chiifftain, 
•who thus rejoined tho troops uiihnnned 

Washington was disappointed in his antici- 
pations of a rapid march. Tho general, though 
ho had adopted Iiis advioo in the main, could 
not carry it out in delaih Ilis military oduoa- 
tion was in tho way ; bigoted to tho regular 
and elaborate tactics of Europe, he could not 


Thus unexpectedly called on, Washington 
gave his counsel with hecommg modesty, but 
with his accustomed clearness. There was just 
now an opportunity to strike an effective blow 
at Fort Duqnesne, but it might he lost by de- 
lay, Tho garrison, according to credible re- 
ports, was weak ; large reinforcements and sup- 
plies, which were on their way, would he de- 
tained by the drought, which rendered the 
river by which they must come low and im- 
navigable. The blow must he struck before 
they could arrive. He advised the general, 
therefore, to divide his forces * leave one part 
to come on with the stores and baggage, and 
ail tho cumbrous appurtenances of an army, 
and to throw himself in the advance with the 
other part, composed of his choicest tioops, 
lightened of every thing superfluous that might 
impede a rapid march. 

His advice was adopted. Twelve hundred 
men, selected out of all the companies, and 
furnished with ten flelcl-pieces, were to form 
the first division, their provisions, and other 
necessaries, to be earned on packhorses. The 
second division, with all tho stoics, munitions, 
and heavy baggage, was to be brought on by 
Colonel Dunbar. 

The least piaotioable part of the arrange- 
ment was with regard to the offioora of the ad- 
vance. Washington had urged a retrenchment 
of their baggage and camp equipage, that as 
many of their horses as possible might be 
used as packhorses. Hero was the dilHoulty. 
Brought up, many of them, in fashionable and 
luxurious life, or the loitering indulgence of 
country quarters, they wore so encumbered 
with what they considered indispensable ne- 
cessaries, that out of two hundred and twelve 
horses generally appropriated to their use, not 
more than a dozen could be spared by them 
for tho public service, Washington, in his own 
case, acted up to the advice ho Iiad given. Ho 
retained no more clothing and offoots with him 
than would about half fill a portinianteau, and 
gave up his best stood as a packhorso, — which 
he never heard of afterwards.* 

During the halt at the Little Meadows, Cap- , 
tain Jack and his band of forest rangers, whom ; 
Oroghaa had engaged at Governor Morris’s ^ 
suggestion, made their appearance in tho camp ; 
armed and equipped with rifle, knifo, hunting- 
shirts, leggings and moccasins, and looking 
almost like a band of Indians ^as they issued 
from the wood^. 

# Letter to J AugusUno Waslilngton. SparkB, It. 81. 


* On tho Oonoooclioagno nnd Juniata 1b loft tho lilutory 
of thoiy oxploi^. At one timo yon may hetW' of the hand 
jjCMir Fort Augusta, next at J'ort J^ranklin, thou at LondiOB, 
then ut Juniata,— -rapid wore the movemeuts of this hardy 
hand,— J/aa;afd’e Pmn.^ Iv. 890 j ako v. 194, 
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stoop to the make-shift expedients of a new 
country where every difficulty is enoounteied 
and mastered in a rough-and-ready style. “ I 
found,” said Washington, “that instead of 
pushing on with vigor, without legarding a 
little rough road, they weie halting to level 
every mole hill, and to erect budges over every 
brook, by which moans we were four days in 
getting twelve miles.” 

For several days Washington had suffered 
from fever, accompanied by mtense headache, 
and his illness increased m violence to such a 
degree that ho was unable to ride, and had to 
be conveyed for a part of the time in a covered 
waggon. His illness continued without inter- 
mission until the 28d, “ when I was relieved,” 
says he, “ by the general’s absolutely ordering 
the physician to give mo Dr. James’s powders ; 
one of tho most excollont medicines in the 
world. It gave me immediate relief, and re- 
moved my fover and othor complaints in foiu* 
days time ” 

Ho was still unable to bear the jolting of the 
waggon, but it needed another interposition of 
tho kmdly-intended authority of General Brad- : 
dock, to bring him to a halt at the great cross- ; 
ings of the Yonghiogeny. Theie the general; 
assigned him a guard, provided him with ne- 
cosafiries, and requested him to remain, under 
oaro of his physician Dr. Oraik, until the arrival 
of Ooloiicl Dunbar’s detachment, which was 
two days’ march in the rear ; giving him his 
will’d of honor that ho should, at all events, be 
enabled to rejoin the main division before it 
reached the French fort 

This kind solioitudo on the part of Braddock, 
sliows tho real estimation in which he was held 
by til at officer. Doctor Oraik backed the gen- 
eral’s orders, by declaring that should Wash- 
ington persovoro in his attempts to go on in 
the condition ho then was, his life would be m 
danger. Oriue also joined his entreaties, and 
promised if ho would remain, he would* keep 
Mm informed by loiter of every ooourrenoo of 
moment. ^ 

HotwiLhstanding all the kind assurances of 
Braddock and his aide-do-oamp Orme, it was 
with gloomy fcolmgs that Washington saw tlio 
troops depart ; fearful he might not bo able to 
rejoin them in time for the attack upon the 
fort, which ho assured his brother aide-de- 
camp, ho would not miss for five hundred 
pounds. 


Leaving Washington at the Yonghiogeny, we 
will follow the march of Braddock. In the 
oonrse of the first day, (June S4th) he came to 
a deserted Indian camp , judging from the 
number of wigwams, there must have been 
about one hundred and seventy warriors. Some 
of the trees about it had been stripped, and 
painted with threats, and bravadoes, and senr- 
rdous taunts written on them in the French 
language, showing that there were white men 
with the savages. 

The nest morning, at daybreak, three men 
venturing beyond the sentinels were shot and 
scalped ; parties were immediately sent out to 
scour the woods, and drive m the stray horses. 

The day’s march passed by the Great Mead- 
ows and Fort Necessity, the scene of Wash- 
ington’s capitulation. Several Indians were 
seen hovering in the woods, and the light horse 
and Indian allies were sent out to surround 
them, but did not succeed. In crossing a 
mountain beyond the Great Meadows, the car- 
riages had to be lowered with the assistance of 
tho sailors, by means of tackle. The camp for 
the night was about two miles beyond Fort 
Necessity. Several French and Indians endea- 
vored to reconnoitre it, but were fired upon by 
the advanced sentinels. 

The following day (26th) there was a labori- 
ous march of but four miles, owing to the diffi- 
culties of tho road. The evening halt was at 
another deserted Indian camp strongly posted 
on a high rock, with a steep and narrow ascent; 
it had a spring in the middle, and stood at the 
termination of the Indian path to the Monon- 
gahela. By this pass the party had come which 
attacked Washington the year before, in the 
Great Meadows. The Indians and French too, 
who were hovering about the army, had just 
left this camp. The fires they had left were 
yet burning. The French had inscribed their 
names on some of the trees with insulting bra- 
vadoes, and tho Indiana had designated in tri- 
umph the scalps they had taken two days pre- 
viously. A party was sent out with guides,, to 
follow their tracks and fall on them m the 
night, but again withont success. In fact, it 
was the Indian boast, that throughout this 
march of Braddock, they saw him every day 
from tlie mountains, and expected to bo able to 
shoot down his soldiers “ like pigeons.” 

The march continued to be toilful and diffi- 
cult ; on one day it did not exceed two miles, 
having to cut a passage over a mountain. In 
cleaning their guns the men were ordered to 


* Letter to John Aiiguetlne Washington, Sparks, II. 80. 
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draw tlie cliarge, instead of firing it off. No 
file was to be lighted in front of the pickets. 
At night the men were to take their arms into 
the tents with them. 

Ftiither on the precautions became stiU 
greater. On the advanced pickets the men 
were in two divisions, relieving each other 
every two horns. Half remained on guard 
with fixed bayonets, the other half lay down 
by their arms. The picket sentinels were 
doubled. 

On the 4th of Jnly they encamped at Thick- 
etty Bun. The country was less mountain- 
ous and rocky, and the woods, consisting chiefly 
of white pine, were more open. The general 
now supposed himself to be within thirty miles 
of Fort Duqnesne. Ever since the halt at the 
deserted camp on the rook beyond the Great 
Meadows, ho had endeavored to prevail upon 
the Oroghan Indians to scout in the direction 
of the fort, and bring him intelligence, but 
never could succeed. They had probably been 
deterred by the number of French and Indian 
tracks, and by the recent capture of Soarooyadi. 
This day, however, two consented to x-econ- 
noitro ; and shortly after their departure, Chris- 
topher Gist, the resolute pioneer, who acted 
as guide to the general, likewise set off as a 
scout 

The Indians returned on the 6th. They had 
been close to Fort Duqiieano. There were no 
additional works there ; they saw a few boats 
under the fort, and one with a white flag com- 
ing down the Ohio ; hut there were few men 
to ho seen and few tracks of any. They came 
upon an unfortunate oflicGr shooting within 
half a milo of the fort, and brought a scalp as 
a trophy of his fate. None of the passes bo- 
twcon the camp and fort wore occupied ; they 
bolievcd there wore few men abroad rooonnoi- 
tiing. 

Gist roturiiod soon after, Ilis account cor- 
roborated theirs ; but ho had soen a smoko in a 
valley between the camp and tho fort, made 
probably by some scouting party. lie had in- 
tended to prowl about the fort at night, but had 
been discovered and pursued by two Indidatis, 
and narrowly escaped with Ms life, 

On the same day, during the march, three or 
four men loitering in the rear of the grenadiers 
were killed and scalped. Several of the gron- 
acliors set off to take revenge. They came 
upon a party of Indiana, who held up boughs 
and grounded their arms, the concerted sign of 
amity. Not porociving or understanding it, i 


the grenadiers fired upon them and one fell. 
It proved to he the son of Scarooyadi. Aware 
too late of their error, the grenadiers brought 
the body to tho camp. The conduct of Brad- 
dock was admnable on the occasion. He sent 
for the father and the other Indians, and con- 
doled with them on the lamentable oociurence; 
making them the customary presents of expia- 
tion But what was more to tho point, ho 
caused the youth to be buiied with tho honors 
of war; at his request the officeis attended 
the funeral, and a volley was fired over tho 
grave. 

These soldieilike tributes of respect to the 
deceased, and sympathy with the survivors, 
soothed the feelings and gratified the pride of 
the father, and attached him more fiimly to 
tho service. We are glad to record an anec- 
dote so contrary to tho general contempt for 
the Indians with which Braddock stands 
chai’ged. It speaks well for tho real kindness 
of his heart. 

Wo will return now to Washington in his 
sick oncampinont on tho banks of tho Youghio- 
geny, whore ho was left repining at tho depar- 
ture of tho troops without him. To add to his 
annoyancoB, his Borvaiit, John Alton, a faithful 
Welshman, was taken ill with tho same malady, 
and unable to render him any services. Letters 
from his Mow aides-de-camp showed him the 
kind solicitude that was felt concorning him. 
At the goneral's desire, Captain Morris wrote 
to him, informing him of thoir intoiuled halts. 

“ It is tho desire of every individual in the 
family,” adds ho, and tho gonoral’s positive 
commands to you, not to stir, but by tho ad- 
vice of the person [Dr. Craik] under whose 
care you aro, till you are better, which we all 
hope will bo very soon,” 

Orme, too, according to promise, kept him 
informed of tho incidents of tho inarch ; tho 
frequent night alarms, and oocasional hcjilping 
pfirtioH. Tho night alarms Washington con- 
sidered mere foints, dosignod to harass tho men 
and retard tho march ; the enemy, he was Bine, 
liad not Bufiloient foroo for a BorlouB attack ; and 
ho was glad to learn from Orme that tho men 
wore in high spirits and confident of sucooss. 

Ho now oonsidorod himself sufficiently re- 
covered to rejoin tho troops, and Im only anx- 
iety was that he should not bo able to do it in 
time for the great blow. He was rojoiood, 
therefore, on the 8d of July, by the arrival of 
an advanced party of one hundred mm con- 
voying provisions. Being stiff too weak to 
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mount Ms horse, he set off with the escort in 
a coyered waggon ; and after a most fatiguing 
journey, over mountain and through forest, 
reached Braddock’s camp on the 8th of July. 
It was on the east side of the Monongahela, 
about two miles from the river, in the neighbor- 
hood of the town of Queen Aliquippa, and 
about fifteen miles from Fort Duquesne 

In consequence of adhering to technical rules 
and militaiy forms, General Braddock had con- 
sumed a month in marching little more than a 
hundred miles. The tardiness of his progress 
was regarded with surprise and impatience 
even in Europe ; where his patron, the Duke 
of Brunswick, was watching the events of the 
campaign he had planned. “ The Duke,” writes 
Horace "Walpole, ^‘is much dissatisfied at the 
slowness of General Braddock, who does not 
march as if he was at all wivpatient to le 
scalpedJ^ The insinuation of the satirical wit 
was unmerited. Braddock was a stranger to 
fear ; but in his movements he was fettered by 
system. 

Washington was warmly received on Ms ar- 
rival, especially by Ins fellow aides-de-camp, 
Morris and Orme. Ho was just in time, for 
the attack upon Fort Duquesne was to be made 
on the following day. The neighboring coun- 
try had been reconnoitred, to determine upon 
a plan of attack. The fort stood on the same 
side of the Honongahela with the camp ; but 
there was a narrow pass between them of 
about two miles, with the river on the left and 
a very high mountain on the right, and in its 
present state quite impassable for carriages. 
The route determined on was to cross the Mo- 
nongahola by a ford immediately opposite to the 
camp ; proceed along tho west bank of the river, 
for about five miles, then recross by another 
ford to the eastern side, and push on to the 
fort. Tho river at these fords was shallow, 
and tho banks were not steep. 

According to the plan of arrangement, Lieu- 
tenant-Oolonel Gage, with the advance, was to 
cross the river before daybi*eak, march to the 
second ford, and recrossing there, take post to 
secure the passage of tho main force. The ad- 
vance was to bo composed of two companies 
of grenadiers, one hundred and sixty infantry, 
tho independent company of Captain Horatio 
Gates, and two six-pounders. 

Washington, who had already seen enough 
of regular troops to doubt their infallibility in 
wild bush-fighting, and who knew the danger- 
ous nature of the ground they were to traverse, 


ventured to suggest, that on the following day 
the Virginia rangers, being accustomed toithe 
country and to Indian warfare, might be thrown 
m the advance. The proposition drew an 
angry reply fiom the general, indignant, very 
probably, that a young provincial officer should 
presume to school a veteran like himself. 

Eai’ly next morning (July flth), before day- 
light, Colonel Gage crossed with the advance. 
He was followed, at some distance, by Sir John 
St. Clair, quartermaster-general, with a work- 
ing party of two hundred and fifty men, to 
make roads for the artillery and baggage. 
They had with them their waggons of tools^ 
and two six-ponnders. A party of about thirty 
savages rushed out of the woods as Colonel 
Gage advanced, but were put to flight before 
they had done any harm. 

By snnrise the main body turned out in full 
uniform. At the heating of the general, their 
arms, which had been cleaned the night before, 
were charged with fresh cartridges. The offi- 
cers were perfectly equipped. All looked as if 
arrayed for a f^te, rather than a battle. Wash- 
ington, who was still weak and unwell, mount- 
ed Ms horse, and joined the staff of the general, 
who was Bcutinizing every thing with the eye 
of a martinet. As it was supposed the enemy 
would he on the watch for the crossing of the 
troops, it had been agreed that they should do 
it in the greatest order, with bayonets fixed, 
colors flying, and drums and fifes beating and 
playing.* They accordingly made a gallant ap- 
pearance as they forded the Monongahela, and 
wound along its hanks, aud through the open 
forests, gleaming aud glittering in morning sun- 
shine, and stepping buoyantly to the Grena- 
dier’s March. 

Washington, with 3ns keen and youthful 
relish for military affairs, was delighted with 
their perfect order and equipment, so different 
from the rough bush-fighters, to which he had 
been accustomed. Boused to new life, he for- 
got Ms recent ailments, and broke forth in ex- 
pressions of enjoyment and admiration, as he 
rode in company with his fellow aides-de-camp, 
Orme and Morris. Often, in after life, he used 
to speak of the effect upon him of the first sight 
of a well-disciplined European army, marching 
in high confidence and bright array, on xhe eve 
of a battle. 

About noon they reached the second ford. 
Gage, with the advance, was on the opposite 
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side of the IMionongaliela, posted according to 
orders ; but the river bank had not been suffi- 
ciently sloped. The artillery and baggage drew 
np along the beach and halted until one, when 
the second crossing took place, drums beating, 
fifes playing, and colors fiying, as before. When 
all had passed, there was again a halt close by 
a small stream called Frazier’s Enn, until the 
general arranged the order of march. 

First went the advance, under Gage, preceded 
by the engineers and guides, and six light horse- 
men. 

Then, Sir John St. Glair and the working 
party, with their waggons and the two six- 
pounders. On each side were thrown out four 
flanking paities. 

Then, at some distance, the general was to 
follow with the main body, the aitillery and 
baggage preceded and flanked by light horse 
and squads of infantry; while the Yiigmian, 
and other provincial troops, were to form the 
rear guaid. 

Tlie ground heforo tliora was level until 
about half a mile from the river, where a ris- 
ing ground covered with long grass, low hushes, 
and scattered trees, sloped gently up to a range 
of hills. The whole country, generally speak- 
ing, was a forest, with no clear opening but the 
road, which was about twelve foot wide, and 
flanked by two ravines, concealed by trees and 
thickets. 

Had Hraddock been schooled in the warfaro 
of the woods, or had he adopted the sugges- 
tions of "Washington, which he rejected so im- 
patiently, he would have thrown out Indian 
scouts or Yirgima rangers in the advance, and 
on the flanks, to bout up tlio woods and ra- 
vines ; but, as has boon sarcastically ohsorvotl, 
lie suEered Ms troops to march forward through 
the centre of the plain, with merely their usual 
guides and flanking parties, ‘‘ as if in a review 
in St. James’s Park,” 

It was now near two o’clock. The advanced 
party and the working party had crossed the 
plain, and wore ascending the rising ground. 
Braddook was about to follow with the main 
body, and had given the word to maiTdi, when 
ho heard an excessively quick and heavy firing 
in front. Washington, who was with the gen- 
eral, surmised that the evil ho had approhonded 
had come to pass. For want of scouting pai^ies 
ahead the advance parties were suddenly and 
warmly attacked. Braddook ordered Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Burton to hasten to their assistance 
with the vanguard of the main body, eight 


hundred strong. The residue, four hundi cd, 
were halted, and posted to protect the artillery 
and baggage. 

The firing continued, with fearful yelling. 
There was a terrible uproar. By the generaPs 
orders, an aide-de-camp spurred forward to 
hung him an account of the nature of the at- 
tack. Without waiting for his return the gen- 
eral himself, finding the turmoil increase, niovod 
forwaid, leaving Sir Peter Halket with the 
command of the baggage.^ 

The van of the advance had indeed been 
taken by surprise. It was composed of two 
companies of carpenters or pioneers to out the 
load, and two fiianlc companies of grenadiers to 
protect them. Suddenly the engineer who 
preceded them to mark out the road gave the 
alarm, “French and Indians I” A body of 
them was approaching rapidly, choorocl on by 
a Frenchman in gaily fringed Imnting-Rhirt, 
whoso gorget showed him to bo an oilicor. 
There was sharp firing on both sides at first. 
Several of tho enemy foil , among ihoin thoir 
; loader ; but a murderous fire broke out from 
among trees and a ravine on tho right, and the 
woods resounded with unearthly whoops and 
yollings. Tfio In4ian rifle was at work, luv- 
i died by unseen hands. Most of tho grenadiers 
and many of tho iiionoers wore shot down. 

! Tho survivors wore driven in on the ad- 
vanco. 

Gage ordered his men to fix bayonols and 
form in order of battle. They did so in hurry 
and trepidation. lie wolild have soaiod a hill 
on tho right whence there was tho sovercst 
firing. Eot a X)latoon would quit tho line of 
march. They were more dismayed hy tho yells 
than by tho rifles of the uiiHOon savages. Tho 
latter extended tlieinsdvoa along the hill and 
in the ravines ; but thoir w'horenbonfcs was only 
known by their demoniac cries and tho pidFs 
of smoko from thoir rifles. Tho soldiers fired 
wherever they saw the smoko. Thoir officors 
tried in vain to restrain them until they should 
see their foe. All orders wore unheeded ; in 
their fright they shot at random, killing some 
of their own flanking parties, and of the van- 
guard, as they came running in. Tlio covert 
fire grew more intense. In a short time most 
of the officers and many of the men of the ad- 
vance were killed or wounded. Colonel Gage 
himself received a wound. Tho advanoe foil 
back in dismay upon Sir John St. Clair’s corps, 
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winch was equally dismayed. The cannon he- 
longing to it were deserted. 

Colonel Burton had come up with the rein- 
foi cement, and was forming his men to face 
the using ground on the right, when both of 
the advanced detachments fed back upon him, 
and all now was confusion. 

By this time the general was upon the 
ground. He tried to rally the men “ They 
would fight,” they said, “if they could see 
their enemy ; but it was useless to fire at trees 
and hushes, and they could not stand to be shot 
down by an invisible foe ” 

The colors were advanced in different places 
to separate the men of the two regiments. The 
general ordered the officers to form the men, 
tell them off into small divisions, and advance 
with them ; but the soldiers could not be pre- 
vailed upon either by threats or entreaties. 
The Yirgiiiia troops, acousliomed to the Indian 
mode of fighting, scattered themselves, and 
took post behind trees, whence they could pick 
off the lurking foe. In this way they, in some 
degree, protected tlio regulars. Washington 
advised General Braddock to adopt the same 
plan with the regulars; but he persisted in 
forming them into platoons ; consequently they 
were out down from behind logs and trees as 
fast as they could advance. Several attempted 
to take to the trees, without orders, but the 
general stormed at them, called them cowards, 
and oven struck them with the fiat of his 
sword. Several of the Tirginians who had 
taken post and were doing good service in this 
manner, were slain by the fire of the regulars, 
directed wherever a smoko appeared among 
the trees. 

The officers behaved with consummate brav- 
ery ; and Washington beheld with admiration 
those who, in camp or on the march, had ap- 
peared to him to have an almost effeminate re- 
gard for personal ease and convenience, now 
exposing themselves to imminent death, with a 
courage that kindled with the thickening hor- 
rors. In the vain hope of inspiriting the men 
to drive off the enemy from the flanks and 
regain the cannon, they would dash forward 
singly or in groups. They were invariably shot 
down ; for the Indians aimoci from their coverts 
at every one on horseback, or who appeared to 
have command. 

Some wore killed by random shot of their 
own men, who, crowded in masses, fired with 
affrighted rapidity, but without aim. Soldiers 
m the front ranl^s were killed by those in the , 


rear. Between fidend and foe, the slaughter 
of the officers was terrible. All this while the 
woods resounded with the unearthly yellings 
of the savages, and now and then one of them, 
hideously pamted, and ruffling with feathered 
crest, would rush forth to scalp an officer who 
had fallen, or seixe a horse galloping wildly 
without a rider. 

Throughout this disastrous day, ‘Washington 
distinguished himself by his courage and pres- 
ence of mind. His brother aids, Orme and 
ATorris, were wounded and disabled early in the 
action, and the whole diity of carrying the or- 
ders of the general devolved on him. His dan- 
ger was imminent and incessant. He was in 
every part of the field, a conspicuous mark for 
the murderous rifle. Two horses were shot un- 
I der him. Bour bullets passed through his coat. 
His escape without a wound was almost miracu- 
lous. Dr. Oraik, who was on the field attending 
to the wounded, watched him with anxiety as 
he rode about in the most exposed manner, and 
used to say that he expected every moment to 
see him fall. At one time he was sent to the 
main body to bring the artillery into action. 
All there was likewise in confusion ; for the 
Indians had extended themselves along the ra- 
vine so as to flank the reserve and carry slaugh- 
ter into the ranks. Sir Peter Halket had been 
shot down at the head of his regiment. The 
men who should have served the guns were 
paralyzed. Had they raked the ravines with 
grapeshot the day might have been saved. In 
his ardor ‘Washington sprang from his horse ; 
wheeled and pointed a brass field-piece with his 
own hand, and directed an effective discharge 
into the woods ; but neither his efforts nor ex- 
amxfie were of avail. The men could not be 
kept to the guns. 

Braddock still remained in the centre of the 
field, in the desperate hope of retrieving the 
fortunes of the day. The Tirginia rangers, 
who had been most efficient in covering Ms po- 
sition, were nearly all killed or wounded. His 
secretary, Shirley, had fallen by his side Many 
of his officers had been slam within his sight, 
and many 'of his guaid of Yirginia light horse. 
Five horses had been killpd under him ; stih he ' 
kept his ground, vainly endeavoring to check 
the flight of his men, or at least to effect their 
retreat in good order. At length a bnllet passed 
through his right arm, and lodged itself in his 
lungs. He fell from his horse, but was caught 
by Captain Stewart of the Yirginia guards, 
who, with the assistance of another America^ 
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and a servant, placed him in a tninhriL It was 
with much diflaculty they got him out of the 
;£eld — ^in his despair he desired to be left there. ^ 

The rout now became complete. Baggage, 
stoies, artillery, every thing was abandoned. 
The waggoners took each a horse out of his 
team, and fied. The oflSoers were swept off 
with the men in this headlong flight. It was 
rendered more precipitate by the shonts and 
yells of the savages, numbers of whom rushed 
forth from their coverts, and pursued the fugi- 
tives to the river side, killing several as they 
dashed across in tumultuous confusion, Eor- 
tunately for the latter, the victors gave up the 
pursuit in their eagerness to collect the spoil. 

The shattered army continued its flight after 
it had crossed the Monongahela, a wretched 
wreck of the brilliant httle force that had re- 
cently gleamed along its banks, confident of 
victory. Out of eighty-sis officers, twenty-six 
had been killed, and thirty-six wounded. The 
number of rank and file killed and wounded 
was upwards of seven hundred. The Yirginia 
corps had suffered the most ; one company had 
been almost annihilated, another, besides those 
killed and wounded in the ranks, had lost aH its 
offloera, even to the corporal. 

About a hundred men were brought to a halt 
about a quarter of a mile from the ford of the 
river. Here was Braddook, with his wounded 
aides-de-camp and some of his officers, Dr. 
Oraik dressing hia wounds, and Washington at- 
tending Mm with faithful assiduity. Braddock 
was still able to give orders, and had a faint 
hope of being able to keep possession of tlio 
ground until reinforced. Most of the men were 
stationed in a very advantageous spot about 
two hundred yards from the road ; and Lioii- 
tenant-Oolonel Burton posted out small parties 
and sentinels. Before an hour had elapsed, 
most of the men had stolen off. Being thus 
deserted, Braddock and his oflicors contimiod 
their retreat ; he would have mounted lus horse 
but was unable, and had to bo carried by 
soldiers. Orme and Morris were placed on lit- 
ters borne by horses. They were subsequently 
joined by Colonel C-age with eighty men whom 
he had rallied. 

Washington, in the mean time, notwithstand- 
ing Ms weak state, being found most efficient in 
frontier service, was sent to Oolonel Dunbar’s 
camp, forty miles distant, with orders for Mm 
to hurry forward provisions, hospital stores, and 
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waggons for the wounded, under the escort of 
two grenadier comiianies. It was a haul and 
a melancholy ride throughout the night and the 
foEowing day. The tidings of the defeat pre- 
ceded him, borne by the waggoners, who had 
mounted their horses, on Braddock’s fall, and 
fled from the field of battle. They had arrived, 
haggard, at Dunbar’s camp at mid-day ; the In- 
dian yen still ringing in their ears. “ AE was 
lost I ” they cried. “ Braddock was kiEed ^ 
They had seen wounded officers borne off from 
the field in bloody sheets! The troops were 
all cut to pieces I ” A panic fell upon the 
camp. The drums beat to arms. Many of the 
soldiers, waggoners, and attendants, took to 
Eight ; but most of them were forced back by 
the sentinels. 

Washington arrived at the camp in the even- 
ing, and found the agitation still prevailing. 
The orders which he brought wore executed 
dining the night, and he was in the saddle early 
in the morning accompanying the convoy of 
supplies. At Gist’s plantation, about thirteen 
miles off, he met Gage and Ms scanty force es- 
corting Braddook and his wounded officers. 
Captain Stewart and a sad remnant of the Yir- 
ginia light horse stiE accompanied the general 
as Ms guard. The captaih had b oen unremitting 
in his attentions to Mm during the retreat. 
There was a halt of one day at Dunbar’s camp 
for the repose and relief of the wounded. On 
the 18th they resumed their molanoholy march, 
and that night reached the Groat Meadows, 

The proud spirit of Braddook was broken by 
his defeat. Ho remained silent the first even- 
ing after the battle, only ejaculating at night, 

: Who would have thought it I ” lie was 
I equally silent the following day; yet hope still 
seemed to linger in his breast, from another 
ejaculation: ^‘Wo shaE better know hoAV to 
deal with them another time I ” 

Ho was grateful for the attentions paid to him 
by Oaptain Stewart and Washington, mul more 
than once, it is said, expressed his admiration 
of the gallantry displayed by tlio Yirginians 
in the action. It is said, moreover, that in his 
last moments, he apologized to Washington for 
the petnlanoe with which he had rejected his 
advice, and bequeathed to him his favorite 


* Oaptain Ormo, who gave thofio partioulars to Dr* 
says that Braddock “ died a fovr mlnutaa after.” 
This, apoording to his account, was on tho socowcl day, 
whereas tho general survivod upwards of four days. 
Onue, hoing conveyed on a Utter at flome dlatanoo tmm 
the general, could only speak of his moods from hearsity. 
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oliaiger and his faithful servant. Bishop^ who 
had helped to convey him fiom the field. 

Some of these facts, it is true, rest on tradi- 
tion, yet we are willing to believe them, as they 
impart a gleam of just and generous feeling to 
his closing scene. He died on the night of the 
13th, at the Great Meadows, the place of Wash- 
ington’s discomfiture in the previous year. His 
obsequies were performed before break of day. 
The chaplain having been wounded, Washington 
read the funeral service. All was done in sad- 
ness, and without parade, so as not to attract 
the attention of lurking savages, who might 
discover and outrage his grave. It is doubtful 
oven whether a volley was fired over it, that 
last military honor which he had recently paid i 
to the remains of an Indian warrior. The place 
of his sepulture, however, is still known, and 
pointed out. 

Reproach spared him not, even when in his 
grave. The failure of the expedition was at- 
tributed both in England and America to his 
obstinacy, his teolmioal pedantry, and Ms mili- 
tary conceit. He had been continually warned 
to bo on his guard against ambush and surprise, 
but without avail. Had he taken the advice 
urged on him by Washington and others to em- 
ploy scouting parties of Indians and rangers, 
ho would never have been so signally surprised 
and defeated. 

Still his dauntless conduct on the field of bat- 
tle shows him to have been a man of fearless 
spirit ; and ho was universally allowed to be an 
aocomplishod disoiplinanan. Ills melancholy 
end, too, disarms censure of its asperity. 
Whatever may have been his faults and eiTors, 
ho, in a manner, expiated them by the hardest 
lot that can bofah a brave soldier, ambitious 
of renown — an unhonorod grave in a strange 
land ; a memory clouded by misfortune, and a 
name forever coupled with defeat. 

NOTE. 

In narrating the expedition of Bracldock, we have 
frequently cited the journals of Captain Orme and of 
the Beamon's Detachment ; ” they were procured in 
England by the lion Joseph R. Ingcrsoll, while Minis- 
ter at the Court of Bt. James, and recently published 
by the Historical Society of PonnaylTania : ably edited, 
and ilUistratod with mi admit able Iiitrodnclory Me- 
moir by Wmthrop Sargent, Esq,, member of that 
Society, 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The obsequies of the unfortunate Braddock 
being finished, the escort continued its retreat 
with the sick and wounded. Washington, as- 
sisted by Dr. Oraik, watched with assiduity 
over his comrades Orme and Moms. As the 
horses which bore their litters were nearly 
knocked up, he despatched messengers to the 
commander of Port Cumberland, requesting 
that others might be sent on, and that comfort- 
able quarters might be prepared for the recep- 
tion of those officers. 

On the 17th, the sad cavalcade reached the 
I fort, and were relieved from the incessant ap- 
prehension of pursuit. Here, too, dying re- 
ports had preceded them, brought by fugitives 
from the battle; who, with the disposition 
usual in such cases to exaggerate, had repre- 
sented the whole army as massacred. Fearmg 
these reports might reach home, and affiect his 
family, Washington wrote to his mother, and 
his brother, John Augustine, apprismg them of 
his safety. “ The Virginia troops,” says he, in 
a letter to his mother, “ showed a good deal of 
bravery, and were nearly all killed. *5* 

The dastardly behavior of those they called 
regulars, exposed all others that were ordered 
to do their duty, to almost certain death ; and, 
at last, in despite of all the efforts of the officers 
to the contrary, they ran, as sheep pursued by 
dogs, and it was impossible to rally them ” 

To his brother, he writes : “ As I have heard, 
since my arrival at this place, a oircumstantial 
account of my death and dying speech, I take 
this early opportunity of contradicting the first, 
and of assuring you that I have not composed 
the latter. But, by the all-powerful dispensa- 
tions of Providence, I have been protected be- 
yond ah human probability, or expectation ; for 
I bad four bullets through my coat and two 
horses shot under me, yet escaped unhurt, 
though death was levelling my companions on 
every side of me ! 

Wo have been most scandalously beaten by 
a trifling body of men, but fatigue and want of 
time prevent mo from giving you any of the 
details, until I have the happiness of seeing you- 
at Mount Vernon, which I now most earnestly 
wish for, since we are driven in thus far. A 
feeble state of health obliges me to halt here 
for two or three days to recover a little strength, 
that T may thereby be enabled to proceed 
homeward with more ease.” 
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Dunbar arrived shortly affcerwaid ■with the 
remainder of the army. No one seems to have 
shared more largely in the panic of the ■vulgar 
than that oflScer, From the moment he receiv- 
ed tidings of the defeat, his camp became a 
scene of confusion. All the ammunition, stores, 
and artillery were destroyed, to prevent, it was 
said, their falling into the hands of the enemy ; 
but, as it was aftei wards alleged, to relieve the 
terror-stricken commander from all incum- 
brances, and furnish him with more horses in 
his flight towards the settlements. 

At Oumbeiland his forces amounted to fifteen 
hundred eflective men; enough fox* a brave 
stand to protect the frontier, and recover some 
of the lost honor; but ho merely paused to 
leave the sick and wounded under care of two 
Yirgmia and Maryland companies, and some of 
the train, and then coniiimod his hasty march, 
or lather flight, through the country, not think- 
ing himself safe, as was aneonngly intimated, 
until he arrived in Philadelpliia, whore the in- 
habitants could protect him. 

The true I’eason why the enemy did not pur- 
sue the retreating aimy was not known until 
some time afterwards, and added to the disgrace 
of the defeat. They wore not the main force 
of the French, hut a mere detachment of 72 
regulars, 140 Oanadians, and 637 Indians, 855 
in all, led by Oaptain do Bcaujeu. De Ooiitro- 
ocGur, the commander of Fort Duquesne, had 
received information, through Ins scouts, that 
the English, three thousand strong, were within 
six leagues of his fort. Despairing of maldng 
an effectual defence against such a superior 
force, ho was balancing in his mind whether to 
ahaiidon his fort without waiting their arrival, 
or to capitulate on honorable terms. In this 
dilemma Beaujeu prevailed on liiin to let him 
sally forth with a dotachinent to form an am- 
bush, and give check to^ the enemy. Do Beaii- 
Jon was to have taken post at the river, and 
di.sputed tlio passago at tlio ford. For that pur- 
pose ho was hurrying forward when diseovored 
by the pioneers of Gage’s advance party. lie 
was a gallant blBoer, and fell at tlio beginning 
of the fight, The whole nunihor of killed and 
wounded of French and Indiana, did not exceed 
seventy. 

' Such was the scanty force whioli tlio imagina- 
tion of the panio-Btrioken army had magnified 
into a groat host, and from wliioh they had fied 
in breathless terror, abandoning the whole fron- 
tier. No one could he more surprised than the 
French commander himself, when the ambus- 


caduig party returned in triumph with a long 
train of packhorses laden with booty, the sav- 
ages nncouthly clad in the garments of the 
slain, grenadier caps, officers’ gold-laced coats, 
and glittering epaulettes , flourishing swords 
and sabres, or firing off muskets, and uttering 
fiendlike yells of victory. But when De Oon- 
trecoeur was informed of the utter rout and de- 
struction of the much-dreaded British a'^^niy, 
his joy was complete. He ordered the guns of 
the fort to be fired in triumph, and sent out 
troops in pursuit of the fugitives. 

The affair of Braddock remains a memorahle 
event in American history, and has been char- 
acterized as “the most extraordinary ■victory 
over obtained, and the farthest flight over 
made.” It struck a fatal blow to the deference 
for British prowess, which once amounted al- 
most to bigotry, throughout the provinces. 
“This whole tiansaotion,” observes Franklin, 
in his autobiography, “ gave us the first suspi- 
cion that our exalted ideas of the prowess of 
British regular troops had not been well found- 
ed.” 


OHAPTEK XTIII. 

■WAsnixaTON arrived at Mount Yernon on tlio 
SOfch of ^uly, still in feeble condition from Im 
long illness. His campaigning, thus far, had 
trenched upon his private fortune, and impaired 
one of the host of constitutions. 

In a letter to his brother Augustine, then a 
inemlior of Assembly at *WiUiainsl>urg, lie oasts 
up the result of las froniior exporionco. “ I 
was employed,” writes he, “to go a journey in 
the winter, when I believe fe-w or none would 
have undertaken it, and what did I get by it ? 
— iny expenses borne I I was then appointed, 
witli trifling pay, to conduct a handful of men 
to the Ohio. What did I get by that ? YHiy, 
after putting iiiysclf to a conaidorablo expense 
111 equipping and providing no cessanes for the 
campaign, I went out, was soundly beaten, and 
lost all I Caino in, and had my comniisslon 
taken from mo ; or, in other words, my com- 
mand reduced, xincler pretonoo of an order from 
hoino (England). I then wont out a vohmtoor 
with General Braddock, and lost all my horses, 
and many other things. But this heing a vol- 
untary act, I ought not to have mentionod it ; 
nor should I have donq it, were it not to show 
that 1 have hcon on the losing order ever since 
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I entered the service, -which is now neaily two 
years.” 

^hat a striking lesson is furnished by this 
brief summary ! How little was he aware of 
the vast advantages he was acquiring in this ^ 
school of bitter experience ! “ In the hand of 

heaven he stood,” to be shaped and trained for 
its great purpose ; and every trial and vicissitude 
of his early life, but fitted him to cope with one 
or other of the varied and multifaiious duties 
of his future destiny. 

But tliough, under the saddening infiuence 
of debility and defeat, he might count the cost 
of his campaigning, the martial spirit stih burned 
within him. His connection with the army, it 
is true, had ceased at the death of Braddock, 
hut his military duties continued as adjutant- 
general of the northern division of the province, 
and he immediately issued orders for the county 
lientonants to hold the militia in readiness for 
parade and exercise, foreseeing that, in the 
present defenceless state of the frontier, there 
would be need of their services. 

Tidings of the rout and retreat of the army 
had circulated far and near, and spiead conster- 
nation throughout the country. Immediate in- 
cursions both of French and Indians were ap- 
prehended ; and volunteer companies began to 
form, for the iiurposo of marching across the 
mountains to the scene of danger. It was inti- 
mated to Washington that his services would 
again ho wanted on the frontier. Ho declared 
instantly that he was ready to serve his country 
to the extent of his powers ; but never on the 
samo terms as heretofore. 

On the 4tli of August, Governor Dinwiddle 
convened the Assembly, to devise moasnxes for 
the public safety. The sense of danger had 
quickened the slow patriotism of the burgesses ; 
they no longer hold back supplies ; forty thou- 
sand pounds wore promptly voted, and orders 
issued for the raising of a regiment of one 
tlionsand mon. 

WaHhington’s friends urged Mm to present 
himself at Williamsburg as a candidate for the 
command ; they were confident of his success, 
nolAViihsianding that strong interest was mak- 
ing for the governor’s favorite, Colonel Innes. 

With mingled modesty and pride, Washington 
declined to bo a solicitor. The only terms, he 
said, on which ho would accept a command, 
wore a ooriamty as to rank and emoluments, a 
right to appoint his field officers, and the supply 
of a suffioioni military chest ; but to solicit the 
command, and, at the same time, to make stip- 


ulations, wonld be a little incongruous, and 
carry with it the face of self-sufficiency. “ If,” 
added he, “ the command should be offiered to 
me, the case vnR then he altered, as I should 
be at liberty to make such objections as reason, 
and my small experience, have pointed out.” 

While this was in agitation, he received let- 
ters fiom his mother, again imj)loiing him not 
to risk himself in these frontier wars. Eis an- 
swer was characteristic, blending the filial def- 
erence with which he was accustomed from 
childhood to treat her, with a cahn patriotism 
of the Roman stamp. 

Honored Madam : If it is in my power to 
avoid going to the Ohio again, I shall ; but if 
tbe command is pressed upon me by the general 
voice of the country, and offered upon such 
teams as cannot he objected against, it would 
reflect dishonor on me to refuse it ; and that, I 
am sui’e, must, and ought to, give you greater 
uneasiness, than my gomg in an honorable com- 
mand. Upon no other terms will I accept it. 
At present I have no ];>roposals made to me, nor 
have I any advice of such an intention, except 
from private hands.” 

On the very day that this letter was de- 
spatched (Aug. 14), he received intelligence of 
his appointment to the command on the terms 
specified in his letters to his friends. TIis com- 
mission nominated him commander-in-chief of 
all the forces raised, or to be raised m the colo- 
ny. The Assembly also voted three hundred 
pounds to him, and proportionate sums to the 
other officers, and to the privates of the Yh- 
ginia companies, in consideration of their gal- 
lant conduct, and their losses in the late battle. 

The officers next in command under him were 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adam Stephens, and Major 
Andrew Lewis, The former, it will be recol- 
lected, had been with him in the unfortunate 
affair at the Great Meadows ; his advance in 
rank shows that his conduct had been meritori- 
ous. 

The appointment of Washington to his pres- 
ent station was the more giatifying and honor- 
able from being a popular one, made in deference 
to public sentiment ; to which Governor Din- 
widdio was obliged to saoiiiice Ms strong incli- 
nation in favor of Colonel limes. It is thought 
that the governor never afterwards regarded 
Washington with a friendly eye. His conduct 
towards Mm subsequently was on various occa- 
sions cold and ungracious.* 


♦ Bpaiks’ Writings of Wasliington, vol. ii., i: 161, note. 
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It is wovthj of note that the eaily popularity 
of TVashnigton was not the result of hrihiant 
achievements nor signal success ; on the contra- 
ry, it rose among trials and reverses, and may 
almost be said to have been the fruit of defeats. 
It remains an honorable testimony of Yrnginiaa 
intelligence, that the sterling, enduring, hut 
undazzling qualities of Washmgton, were thus 
early discerned and appreciated, though only 
heralded hy misfortunes The admirable man- 
ner in which he had conducted himself under 
these misfortunes, and the sagacity and practi- 
cal wisdom he had displayed on all occasions, 
weie universally acknowledged , and it was ob- 
served that, had bis modest counsels been 
adopted by the unfortunate Braddook, a totally 
different result might have attended the late 
campaign. 

An instance of this high appreciation of his 
merits occurs in a sermon preached on the 17th 
of August by the Eev. Samuel Davis, wherein 
he cites him as ‘‘that heroic youth, Colonel 
Washington, whom I cannot 'but hoi^c l?m%dmcc 
has hitherto preserdecl in so signal a manner for 
some important sermce to his counti^f The 
expressions of tho worthy clergyman may have 
been deemed enthusiastic at the tune ; viewed 
in connection with subsequent events they ap- 
pear almost prophetic. 

Having held a conference with Governor 
Dinwiddle at Williamshiirg, and received his 
instructions, Wasliington repaired, on the 14th 
of September, to Winchester, whore he fixed 
his head-quarters. It was a place as yet of tri- 
fling magnitude, but Important from its posi- 
tion; being a central point where tho main 
roads mot, leading from north to aoiiih, and east 
to west, and commanding tho channels of traffic 
and communication between some of the most 
important colonies and a great extent of fron- 
tier. 

Ilorc ho was brought into frequent and cor- 
dial communication with liis old friend Lord 
Fairfax, Tho stir of war had revived tho spark 
of that military fire which animated tho voterau 
nobleman in the days of his youth, wlion an 
officer in the cavalry regiment of tho Blues. 
He was lord-lieutenant of tho county. Green- 
way Court was his head-quarters. II© had or- 
ganized a troop of horse, which oooasionally 
was exercised about the lawn of his domain, 
and he was now as prompt to mount his steed 
for a cavalry parade as ho ever was for a fox 
chase. The arrival of Washington frequently 
brought the old nobleman to Winohoster to aid 
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the young commander with his counsels or his 
sword. 

His services were soon put in requisition. 
Washington, having visited the frontier posts, 
established recruiting places, and taken other 
measures of security, had set offi for Williams- 
burg on military business, when an express 
arrived at Winchester from Colonel Stephens, 
who commanded at Fort Cumberland, giving 
the alarm that a body of Indians were ravag- 
ing the country, burning the houses, and 
slaughteiing the inhabitants. The express was 
mstantly forwarded after Washington; in the 
mean time, Lord Fairfax sent out orders^ for 
the militia of Fairfax and Prince William coun- 
ties to arm and hasten to the defence of Win- 
chester, where all was confusion and all’right. 
i One fearful account followed another Tho 
whole country beyond it was said to be at the 
mercy of tho savages. They had blockaded 
the rangers in tho little fortresses or outposts 
provided for the protection of noighborhoods. 
They were advancing upon Winchester witli 
fire, tomahawk, and scalping-knife. The coun- 
try people wore llockiiig into the town for 
safety — the townspeople wore moving offi to 
tho settlements beyond tho Blue Bidge. Tho 
beautiful valley of the Shonandonh was likely 
to become a scone of savage desolation. 

In the height of the confusion Washington 
rode into the town. lie had been overtaken 
hy Colonel Stephens’ express, llis preserujo 
inspired some degree of confidcnco, and lie vsuc- 
ceeded in stopping most of the fugitives. Ho 
would have taken tho field at once agqinst tho 
savages, believing their mimhors to bo few ; 
but not more than twenty-five of tho militia 
could be mustered for the service. Tho rest 
refused to stir-— they would rather die with 
their wives and children. 

Expresses wore sent off to hurry up the 
militia ordered out hy Lord Fairfax. HcoutH 
wore ordered out to diacover tho niuulxu' of 
tho foo, and convey assurances of succor to the 
rangers said to bo blocked up in the fortresHos, 
though Washington suspected the latter to 
bo “moro oucompassecl hy fear than by tho 
enemy.” Smiths wore sot to work to furbiHli 
up and repair such firearms as were in tho 
place, and waggons were sent olT for musket 
balls, flints, and proviBlons. 

Instead, however, of aaiimatod co-oporniion, 
Washington was enoounterod by difficulties at 
every step. The waggons in question had to 
be impressed, and the waggoners oompellod by 
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force to assist. “ No orders,” mites Ae, “ are 
obeyed, but suoli as a party of soldiers or my 
own drawn sword enforces. Without this, not 
a single horse, for the most earnest occasion, 
can be had, — to such a pitch has the insolence 
of these people arrived, hy having every pomt 
hitherto submitted to them. However, I have 
given up iioife, where his majesty^s service re- 
quires the contrary, and where my proceedings 
are justified hy my instrnctions f nor will I, 
unless they execute what they threaten— that 
is, blow out 0111* brains.” 

One IS tempted to smile at this tirade about 
the “ insolence of the people,” and this zeal for 
“ Ms majesty’s seivice,” on the part of Wash- 
ington , but he was as yet a young man and a 
young otficer ; loyal to his sovereign, and with 
high notions of military authority, which he 
had acquired in the camp of Braddoch. 

What he thus terms insolence was the dawn- 
ing spirit of independence, which he was after- 
wards the foremost to cherish and pi'omote ; 
and which, in the present instance, had been 
proYohed by the rough treatment from the 
military, which the waggoners and others of 
the yeomanry had experienced when employed 
in Braddook’s campaign, and by the neglect to 
pay thorn for their sorvioos. Much of Wash- 
ington’s difficulties also arose, doubtlessly, 
from the inefficiency of the military laws, for 
an amendment of which he had in vain made 
repeated applications to Governor Binwiddio. 

In the mean time the panic and confusion 
increased. On Sunday an express hurried into 
town, breathless with haste and terror. The 
Indiana, lio said, were but twelve miles off; 
they had attacked the house of Isaac Julian ; 
the inhabitants were flying for their lives 
Washington immediately ordered the town 
guards to be strengthened; armed some re- 
cruits who had just arrived, and sent out two 
scouts to reconnoitre the enemy. It was a 
sleepless night in Winchester. Horror in- 
creased with the dawn ; before the men could 
be paraded a second express arrived, ten times 
more tonified than the former. The Indians 
wore within four miles of the town, kflling and 
destroying all before them. He had heard the 
constant firing of the savages and the shrieks of 
their victims. 

The terror of Winohester now passed, all 
bounds. Washington put himself at the head 
of about forty men, militia and recruits, and 
pushed for the scene of carnage. 

The result is fihnost too ludicrous for record. 


The whole cause of the alarm proved to be 
three drunken troopers, carousing, hallooing, 
uttering the most unheard of imprecations, 
and ever and anon firing off their pistols. 
Washmgton interrupted them in the midst of 
their revel and blasphemy, and conducted them 
prisoners to town. 

The leported attack on the house of Isaac 
Julian proved equally an absurd exaggeration. 
The ferocious party of Indians tuined out to 
be a mulatto and a negro in quest of cattle. 
They had been seen by a child of Julian, who 
alaimed his father, who alarmed the neighbor- 
hood. 

“These ciicnmstances,” says Washington, 
“ show what a panic prevails among the peo- 
ple ; how much they are all alarmed at the 
most usual and customaiy cries ; and yet how 
impossible it is {o get them to act in any re- 
spect for their common safety.” 

They certainly present a lively picture of the 
I feveiush state of a frontier community, hourly 
in danger of Indian ravage and bntcheiy ; than 
which no kind of warfare is more fraught with 
real and imaginary horrois. 

The alarm thus originating had spread 
throughout the country. A captain, who ar- 
rived with recruits from Alexandria, reported 
that he had found the road across the Blue 
Bidge obstructed by crowds of people fiying 
for their lives, whom he endeavored in vain to 
stop. They declared that Wxnohes&r was in 
flames I 

At length the band of Indians, whose rav- 
ages had produced this consternation through- 
out the land, and whose numbeis did not ex- 
ceed one hundred and fifty, being satiated with 
carnage, conflagration, and plunder, retreated, 
bearing off spoils and captives. Intelligent 
scouts sent out by Washington followed their 
traces, and brought back certain inteHigence 
that they had reorossed the Allegany Moun- 
tains and returned to their homes on the Ohio. 
This report allayed the public panic, and re- 
stored temporary quiet to the harassed fron- 
tier. 

Most of the Indians engaged in these ravages 
were Delawares and Shawnees, who, since 
Braddook’s defeat, had been gained over by 
the Drench. A principal instigator was said to 
be Washington’s old acquaintance, Shengis, and 
a reward was offered for his head. 

Soarooyadi, successor to the half-king, re- 
mained true to the English, and vmdlcated Ms 
people to the Governor and Oouncil of Penn- 
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sylvania from the charge of having had any 
share in the late massacres. As to the defeat 
at the Konongahela, “ it was owing,” he said, 
“ to the pride and ignorance of that great gen- 
eral (Braddoch) that came from England. He 
is now dead ; bnt he was a bad man when he 
was alive He looked upon us as dogs, and 
would never hear any thing that was said to 
Mm. "We often endeavored to advise him, and 
tell him of the danger he was in with hia sol- 
diers ; hut he never appeared pleased with us, 
and that was the reason that a great many of 
our warriors left him.” 

Scarooyadi was ready with his warriors to 
take up the hatchet again with then* English 
brothers against the French. ‘‘Let us unite 
our strength,” said he ; “you are numerous, and 
all the English governors along your sea-shore 
can raise men enough ; but don’t lot those that 
come from over the great seas he oonceimed 
any moi e. T?Le^ are %infittQ fight in the woods. 
Let m go ounehes — we that ca?ne out of tJm 
ground. ” 

No one felt more strongly than Washington 
the importance, at this trying juncture, of se- 
curing the assistance of these forest warriors. 
“It IS in their power,” said ho, “to he of in- 
hiiite use to us ; and without Indiana, we shall 
never be able to cope with these cruel foes to 
our country.” i 

Washington had now time to inform himself 
of the fate of the other enterprises included in 
this year’s plan of military operations. We 
shall biicdy dispose of them for the sake of 
carrying on the general course of events. The 
history of Washington is linlved with the his- 
tory of the colonies. Tlio defeat of Braddock 
panily;^ed the e:xp edition against Niagara. Many 
of General Shirley’s troop, which were assom- 
l)led at Albany, struck with tlio consternation 
which it caused throughout the country, de- 
serted. Most of the bateau men, who wore to 
transport stores by various streams, returned 
homo. Tt was near the end of August before 
Shirley was in force at Oswego. Time was 
lost in bulltling boats for the lake. Storms and 
head winds ensued; then siokness: military 
incapacity in the general completed the list of 
impediments. Deferring the completion of the 
enterprise until the following year, Shirley re- 
turned to Albany with the main part of his 
forces in October, leaving about seven hundred 

^ HftKard’B Eogietov of Punii,, v., pp 262, 206, 
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•men to garrison the fortifications ho had com- 
menced at Oswego. 

To General WiHiam Johnson, it wiU be re- 
oolleoted, had been confided the expedition 
against Crown Pomt, on Lake Ohamjilain. 
Preparations were made for it in Albany, 
whence the troops wei'e to march, and the 
artillery, ammunition, and stores* to be con- 
veyed up the Hudson to the carrying-place be- 
tween that river and Lake St. Sacrament, as it 
was termed by the French, hut Lake George, 
as Johnson named it, in honor of liis sovereign. 
At the carrying-place a fort was commenced, 
subsequently called Fort Edward. Part of the 
troops remained under General Lyman, to com- 
' plete and garrison it ; the main force proceeded 
* under Genei^al Johnson to Lake George, tho 
plan being to descend that lake to its outlet at 
Ticonderoga, in Lake Champlain. Having to 
attend the arrival of bateaux forwarded for tho 
purpose from Albany by the carrying-place, 
Johnson encamped at tho south end of tho lake. 
Ho had with him between five and six thou- 
sand troops of Now York and Now England, 
and a host of Mohawk warriors, loyidly devoted 
to him. 

It so happened that a French force of up- 
wards of three thousand men, under tho Baron 
do Bieskau, an old general of high reputation, 
had recently arrived at Quebec, destined against 
Oswego. The baron had proceeded to Mont- 
real, and sent forward thenco seven hundred of 
Ms troops, when news arrived of the army 
gathering on Lake George for tho attack on 
Crown Point, perhaps for an inroad into Can- 
ada. Tho public wore in constemation ; yield- 
ing to their importunities, the baron took post 
at Crown Point for its defence. Bosido his 
regular troops, ho had with him eight hundred 
Canadians, and seven hundred Indians of dilFer- 
out tribes. Tho latter wore under tho general 
command of the Chovalior Logardour do Bt. 
PieiTo, tho veteran ofilcor to whom Waslxing- 
ton had delivered tho despatchoH of Governor 
Dinwiddio on his diplomatic miHsion to tho 
frontier. Tho ohovalior was a man of groat in- 
fiuenoG among tho Indians. 

In tho mean time Johnson remained encamp- 
ed at the south end of Lake Goorge, awaiting 
the arrival of the bateaux. Tho camp was pro- 
tected in the rear by tho lake, in front by a 
bulwark of felled trees ; and was flanked by 
thioMy wooded swamps. 

On the Tth of So]>tombor, the Indian scouts 
brought word that they had discovered throe 
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largo roads made througli the forest toward | 
Fort Edward. An attack on that post was ap- j 
prelicnded, Adams, a hardy waggoner, rode j 
express with oideis to the commander to draw 
all the troops within the works. Abont mid- 
night came other scouts. They had seen the 
French within four miles of the carrying-place. 
They had heard the report of a musket, and 
the voice of a man crying for mercy, supposed 
to be the unfortunate Adams. In the morning 
Colonel Williams was detached with one thou- 
sand men, and two hundred Indians, to inter- 
cept the enemy in their retreat. 

Within two hours after their departure a 
heavy hre of musketry, in the midst of the 
forest, about three or four miles off, told of a 
warm encounter. The drums beat to arms; 
all were at their posts. The firing grew 
sharper and sharper, and nearer and nearer. 
The detachment under Williams was evidently 
retreating. Colonel Cole was sent with three 
hundred men to cover their retreat. The 
breastwork of trees was manned. Some heavy 
cannon wexe dragged up to strengthen the 
front. A number of men were stationed with 
a field-piece on an eminence on the left flank. 

In a short time fugitives made their appear- 
ance ; first singly, then in masses, flying in con- 
fusion, with a rattling fire behind them, and 
tho hoirible Indian war-whoop. Consternation 
ficizod upon the camp, especially when the 
French emerged from the forest in battle array, 
'led by the Baron do Dieskaii, the gallant com- 
mander of Crown Point. Bad all Ms troops 
been as daring as himself, the camp might have 
been carried by assault ; but the Canadians and 
Indians hold J)ack, posted themselves behind 
trees, and took to bush-fighting, 

Tlio baron was left with his regulars (two 
hundred grenadiers) in front of tho camp. Ho 
kept up a fire by platoons, but at too great a 
diatanoo to do much mischief ; tho Canadians 
and Indians fired from their covorts. The ar- 
tillory*played on them in return. The camp, 
having rcoovorod from its panic, opened a fire 
of muskotry. The engagement became general. 
The French grenadiers stood their ground 
bravely for a long time, but were dreadfully 
out up by tho artillery and small arms. The 
action slaokcnod on the part of the French, 
nmtil, after a long contest, they gave way. 
JolmsoMs men and the Indians then leaped 
over tho breastwork, and a chance medley fight 
ensued, that ended in tho slaughter, rout, or 
capture of tho enemy. 


The Baron de Bieskau had been disabled by 
a wound in the leg. One of his men, who en- 
deavored to assist Jiim, was shot down by his 
side. The baron, left alone in the retreat, was 
found by the pursuers leaning against the 
stump of a tree. As they appi cached, he felt 
for his watch to insure kind treatment by 
dehvering it up. A soldier, thinking he was 
drawing forth a pistol to defend himself, shot 
him through the hips. He was conveyed a 
prisoner to the camp, but ultimately died of his 
wounds. 

The baron had really set off from Crown 
Point to surprise Fort Edward, and, if success- 
ful, to push on to Albany and Schenectady; 
lay them in ashes, and out off all communication 
with Oswego. The Canadians and Indians, 
however, refused to attack the fort, fearful of 
its cannon ; he had changed his plan, therefore, 
and determined to surprise the camp In the 
encounter with the detachment under Williams, 
the brave Ohevalior Xegardeur de St. Pierre 
lost Ms life. On the part of the Americans, 
Hendrick, a famous old Mohawk sachem, grand 
ally of General Johnson, was slam. 

Johnson himself received a slight wound 
early in the action, and retired to his tent. He 
did not follow up the victory as he should have 
done, alleging that it was first necessary to 
build a strong fort at his encampment, hy way 
of keeping up a communication with Albany, 
and by the time this was completed, it would 
bo too late to advance against Crown Point. 
Ho accordingly erected a stockaded fort, which 
received the nanae of William Henry, and 
having garrisoned it, returned to Albany. His 
services, although they gained him no laurel- 
wreatfi, were rewarded by government with 
five thousand pounds, and a baronetcy ; and he 
was made Buperintondent of Indian Affairs.^ 


OHAPTEB XIS. 

MoETiryiuo- experience had convinced Wash- 
ington of the ineMciency of the militia laws, 
and he now set about effecting a reformation. 
Through Ms great and persevering efforts, an 
act was passed in tho Virginia Legislature giv- 
ing jii'ompt operation to courts-martial ; pum 
ishing insubordmation, mutiny, and desertion 

* Johiison’B Letter to the Oolouial Oovornora, Sept 
1763 London Mag., 1755, p. 644, HCilmoe* Am, Annals, 
vol, il. p. 63. 4th edit,, 1326. 
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with adequate severity ; strengthening the au- 
thority of a commander, so as to enable him to 
enfoice order and discipline among officers as 
well as piivates ; and to avail himself, in time 
of emergency, and for the common safety, of 
the means and services of individuals. 

This being ejected, he proceeded to fill up 
his companies and to enforce this newly defined 
authority within his camp. All gaming, drink- 
ing, quarrelling, swearing, and similar excesses, 
were prohibited under severe penalties. 

In disciplining his men, they were instructed 
not merely in ordinary and regular tactics, but 
in all the strategy of Indian warfare, and what 
is called “ bush-dghting,’’ — a knowledge indis- 
pensable in. the wild wars of the^ wilderness. 
Stockaded forts, too, were constructed at va- 
lious points, as places of refuge and defence, in 
exposed neighborhoods. Under shelter of 
these, the inhabitants began to return to their 
deserted homes A shorter and better road, 
also, was opened by him between Wmohester 
and 0 umbel land, for the transmission of rein- 
foicergents and supplies. 

Ilis cxeitions, however, were impeded by 
one of those questions of precedence, which 
had so often annoyed him, arising from the 
diffierence between crown and provincial com- 
missions. Maryland having by a scanty ap- 
propriation raised a small militia force, station- 
ed Oaptam Dagworthy, with a company of 
thirty men, at Fort Oiimberland, which stood 
within the boundaries of that province. Dag- 
worthy liad served in Canada in the preceding 
war, and had received a king’s commission. 
This ho had since commuted for half-pay, and, 
of course, had virtually parted with its privi- 
leges. lie was nothing more, therefore, than 
a Maryland provinoiai captain, at the head of 
thirty men. lie now, however, assumed to 
act under his royal commission, and refused to 
obey the orders of any offieoi, however high 
lus rank, who merely held his commisaion from 
a governor. Nay, when Governor, or latlier 
Colonel Innos, who commanded at the fort, 
was called away to North Carolina, by his pri- 
vate affiairs, the captain took upon himself the 
command, and insisted upon it as his right. 

Parties instantly arose, and quarrels ensued 
among the inferior officers; grave questions 
were agitated between the Governors of Mary- 
land and Yirginia, as to the fort itself; the 
former claiming it as within his province, the 
latter insisting that, as it had been built ac- 
cording to orders sent by the king, it was the 


[iVSo. 

king’s fort, and conld not be subject to the au- 
thority of Maryland. 

Washington refrained from mingling in this 
dispute ; but intimated that if the commander- 
in-chief of the forces of Yirginia must yield 
precedence to a Maryland captain of thirty 
men, he should have to resign his commission, 
as he had been compelled to do before, by a 
question of military rank. 

So difficult was it, however, to settle these 
disputes of precedence, especially whei'o the 
claims of two governors came in collision, that 
it was determined to refer the matter to Major- 
General Shirley, who had succeeded Braddock 
m the general command of the colonies. For 
this purpose Washington -was to go to Boston, 
obtain a decision from Shu ley of the point in 
dispute, and a general regulation, by winch 
these difficulties could be prevented in future. 
It was thought, also, that in a conference with 
the commandor-in-ohicf ho might inform him- 
self of the military measurca in contemplation. 
Accordingly, on the 4th of February (1750), 
leaving Colonel Adam Stojfiion in command of 
the troops, Washington set out on his misHion, 
aeoompanled by his aide-de-camp, Oai)tain 
George Mercer of Yirginia, and Captain Stew- 
art of the Yirginia light horse; the officer 
who had taken care of General Braddock in 
his last moments. 

In those days the conveniences of travelling, 
even between our main cities, wore few, and 
the roads oxoorable. The party, thureforo, 
travelled in Yirginia stylo, on horseback, at- 
tended by their black sorvanis in livory> In 
this way they accomplibhed a journey of five 

* "Wo iiavo hitherto treated of WiiHhiugion in hln cam- 
paigufl in thu wildoinoBfl, frugal und Rcaiityiii hi« otpilp* 
jDontB, often, voiy piolinhly, iu little boiler tliiin htmtopH 
garb IfiB iiroboiit oxcui slon through mmio <jf tUo Atlmitlo 
cities profionts him in a dilToroiit nspcGfe. Tlla n'cont inter* 
courso with young Britlsli oUbuiB, had probably <dovatocl 
hie notioufl ae to etylo In drcBH and appunraueo *, at least 
wo arc inelinod to Ruspoot so from tho following urlato* 
oratical ordoi for clothes, sent shortly bofjro tho Umo in 
quGstion, to hlfl correspondent iu Ijontlon * 

** 2 complete livery Hults for Borvaiils ; -vvlth a eparo 
clonk, and ull other neocasary trimmings for two buUs 
more, I would have you chooso the livery by mu* arms, 
only as tho dold of tho arms is white, I think the olothos 
had bettor not bo quite so, hut noarly like the iuelosed. 
The trimmings and facings of soarlot, and a stmihd waist- 
coat, If llvory laoG Is not quite dlausotl, 1 should bo glad 
to have tho oloaks laced, I like that fashion best, and 
two silver-laced hats for the above fiorvants, 

“Isot of horsG furniture, with livery laoo, with tho 
“Washington crest on the hpuslngs, The clonk to bo 
of tho samo piece and color of the clothes, 

** 3 gold and scarlet sword-knots. 8 silver and blue do. 
1 fashionable gold-laood hat,’* 
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h-undred miles in tlie deptR of winter ; stopping 
for some days at Philadelpliia and I^ew York, 
Those cities were then comparatiyely small, 
and the arrival of a party of young Southern 
officers attracted attention. The late disastrous 
battle was still the theme of every tongue, and 
the honorable way in which these young offi- 
cers had acquitted themselves in it, made them 
objects of universal interest. "Washington’s 
fame, especially, had gone before him ; having 
been spread by the officers who had served 
with him, and hy the public honors decreed 
him by tbe Yirgirda Legislatui e. ‘ ^ Your name,” 
wrote his former fellow-campaigner, Gist, in a 
letter dated in the preceding autnnm, “ is more 
talked of in Philadelphia than that of any other 
person in the army, and everybody seems will- 
ing to venture under your command.” 

With those prepossessions in his favor, when 
we consider Washington’s noble person and 
demeanor, his consummate horsemanship, the 
admirable horses he was accustomed to ride, 
and the aristocratioal style of his equipments, 
we may imagine the effect produced by himself 
and his little cavalcade, as they clattered 
through the streets of Philadelphia, Hew Yoik, 
and Boston. It is needless to say, their sojourn 
in each city was a continual f4t0. 

The mission to General Bhirley was entirely 
suoocssful as to the question of rank. A written 
order from the commander-in-chief determined 
that Dag worthy was entitled to the rank of a 
provincial captain only, and, of course, must 
on all occasions give precedence to Colonel 
Washington,* as a provincial field officer. The 
latter was disappointed, however, in the hope 
of getting himself and his officers put upon the 
regular establishment, with commissions from 
the king, and had to remain subjected to mor- 
tifying questions of rank and etiquette, when 
scrying in company with regular troops. 

Prom General Shirley he learnt that the 
main objects of the ensuing campaign would he 
the rediiotion of Port Hiagara, so as to out off 
the communication between Canada and Louis- 
iana, tlio capture of Tioonderoga and Crown 
Point as a measure of safety for Hew York, 
the besieging of Port Duquosno, and the men- 
acing of Quehoo by a body of troops which 
were to advance by the Konnobeo Kiver. 

The official career of General Shirley was 
drawing to a close. Though a man of good 
parts, ho had always, until recently, acted in a 
dvil capacity, and proved ii^oompetont to con- 
duct military operations. He was recalled to 


England, and was to be superseded by General 
Abercrombie, who was coming out with two 
regiments. 

The general command in America, however, 
was to he held by the Earl of Loudoun, who 
was invested with powers almost equal to those 
of a viceroy, being placed above all the colo- 
nial governors. These might claim to be civil 
and military representatives of their sovereign 
within their respective colonies, but, even 
there, were bound to defer and yield precedence 
to this their official superior. This was part 
of a plan devised long ago, but now first 
brought into operation, by which the ministry 
hoped to unite the colonies under military rule, 
and oblige the Assemblies, magistrates, and 
people, to furnish ^quarters and provide a gen- 
eral fund subject to the control of this military 
dictator. 

Beside his general command, the Earl of 
Loudoun was to be governor of Virgiuia and 
colonel of a royal American regiment of four 
battalions, to be raised in the colonies, hut 
furnished with officers who, like himself, had 
seen foreign service. The campaign would open 
on Ms arrival, which, it was expected, would 
he early in the sprmg ; and brilliant results 
Ti^re anticipated. 

"Washington remained ten days in Boston, 
attending, with great interest, the meetings of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, in which the 
plan of military operations was ably discussed ; 
and receiving the most hospitable attentions 
from the polite and intehigent society of the 
place, after which he returned to How York. 

Tradition gives very different motives from 
those of business for his two sojourns in the 
latter city. He found there an early friend 
and school-mato, Beverly Robinson, son of 
John Eobinson, speaker of the Yirginia House 
of Burgesses. He was living happily and pros- 
perously with a young and wealthy bride, hav- 
ing married one of the nieces and heiresses of 
Mr. Adolphus Thdipse, a rich landholder, whose 
manor-house is still to be seen on the banks of 
the Hudson, At the house of Mr. Beverly 
Robinson, where Washington was an honored 
guest, he mot Miss Mary Philipse, sister of and 
co-heiress with Mrs. Bohinson, a young lady 
whose personal attractions are said to have 
rivalled her reputed wealth. 

Wo have already given an instance of Wash- 
ington’s early sensibility to female charms, 
A life, however, of constant activity and care, 
passed for the most *part in the wildemesa and 
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on tLe frontier, far from female society, had 
left little mood or leisure for the indulgence of 
the tender sentiment ; but made him more sen- 
sible, in the present brief interval of gay and 
social life, to the attractions of an elegant 
woman, brought up in the polite circle of Hew 
Yoik, 

That he was an open admirer of Miss Philipse 
is an historical fact ; that he sought her hand, 
but was refused, is traditional, and not very 
probable. His military rank, his early laurels 
and distingnished presence, were all calculated 
to win favor in female eyes ; but Ms sojourn in 
Hew York was brief, he may have been diffi- 
dent in urging his suit with a lady accustomed 
to the homage of society and surrounded by 
admirers. The most probable version of the 
story is, that he was called away by his public 
duties before he had made sufficient appioaches 
in his siege of the lady’s heart to warrant a 
summons to surrender. In the latter part of 
Maiohwehnd him at Williamsburg attending 
the opening of the Legislature of Virginia, 
eager to promote measures for the protection 
of the frontier and the capture of Port Du- 
quGsne, the leading object of Ins ambition. 
Maryland and Pennsylvania wore erecting forts 
for the defence of their own borders, l:iit 
showed no disposition to co-operate with Vir- 
ginia in the held ; and artillery, artillerymen, 
and engineers were wanting for an attack on 
fortified places. Washington urged, therefore, 
an augmentation of the provincial forces, and 
various improvements in the militia laws. 

While thus engaged, he received a letter 
from a friend and coifficlant in How York, 
warning him to hasten back to that city before 
it was loo late, as Captain Morris, who had 
been his fellow aide-de-camp under Braddock, 
was laying close siege to Miss Philipse. Sterner 
alarms, however, summoned him in another di- 
rection. Expresses from Winohestor brought 
word that the Prench had made another sortie 
from Port Dnquosne, accompaiiied by a band 
of savages, and wore spreading terror and deso- 
lation through the country. In this moment 
of exigency all softer claims were forgotten ; 
Washington repaired in all haste to his post at 
WincheBter, and Captain Morris was left to 
urge his suit unrivallod, and oiwry off the 
prixo. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Repout had not exaggerated the troubles of 
the frontier. It was marauded by merciless 
bands of savages, led, in some instances, by 
Prenchmen. Travellers were murdered, farm- 
houses burnt down, families butchered, and 
even stockaded forts, or houses of refuge, at- 
tacked in open day. The marauders had crossed 
the mountains and penetrated the valley of the 
Shenandoah; and several persons had fallen 
beneath the tomahawk in the neighborhood of 
Winchester. 

Washington’s old friend, Lord Pairfax, found 
himself no longer safe in liis rural abode. 
Gieenway Court was in the midst of a wood- 
land region, affording a covert approach for 
the stealthy savage. His lordship was con- 
sidered a great chief, whose seal]? would bo 
an inestimable trophy for an Induin warrior. 
Pears were entertained, therefore, by his friends, 
that an attempt would bo made to surprise him 
in his green-wood castle. His neplicw, Colonel 
Martin, of the militia, who resided with him, 
suggested the expediency of a removal to the 
lower settlements, beyond the Blue Ridge. The 
high-spirited old nobleman demurred ; his heart 
cleaved to the liomo which lie had formed for 
himself in the wilderness. “ I am an old man,” 
said ho, and it is of little import anoo wdietlier 
I fall by the tomahawk or die of disease and 
old ago ; but you are young, and, it is to bo 
hoped, have many years before you, thereffjro 
decide for us both ; my only fear i*s, that if wo 
retire the whole district will break up and take 
to flight ; and this fine country, which I have 
been at such cost and trouble to improve, will 
again become a wilderness.” 

Colonel Martin took but a fihort tamo to de- 
liberate. He knew the fearless character of 
his uncle, and perceived what was his inclina- 
tion. Ho coiibklercd that his lordship had 
Humorous retainers, wlnto and black, with 
hardy huntsmen and foresters to rally round 
him, and that Groenway Court was at no great 
distance from 'Winohester ; ho decided, tliore- 
foro, that they should remain, and abide the 
course of events. 

Washington, on Ms arrival at Winchester, 
found the inhabitants In groat dismay. He re- 
solved immediately to organise a force, com- 
posed partly of troops from Port Cumberland, 
partly of militia from Winohester and its vi- 
cinity, to put himself at its head, and ** scow 
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the woods and suspected places in aE tlie motm- 
tains and valleys of this part of the frontier, in 
quest of the Indians and their more cruel asso- 
ciates.” 

He accordingly despatched an erpresa to 
Fort Oumherland with orders for a detachment 
from the garrison; ^‘hut how,” said he, “are 
men to he raised at Winchester, since orders 
are no longei' regarded in the county ? ” 

Lord Fairfax, and other militia officers with 
whom he consulted, advised that each captain 
should call a private muster of his men, and 
read hefoie them an address, or “ exhortation ” 
as it was called, being an appeal to their patri- 
otism and fears, and a summons to assemble on 
the IStli of Aprd to enroll themselves for the 
projected raonntain foray. 

This measure was adopted ; the private mus- 
teriugs occurred; the exhortation was read; the 
time and place of assemblage appointed ; hut, 
when the day of enrolment arrived, hot more 
than fifteen men appeared upon the ground. In 
the mean time the express returned with sad 
accounts from Fort Oumherland- Ho troops 
could ho furnished from that quarter. The 
gari'ison was scarcely strong enough for self- 
defence, having sent out detachments m differ- 
ent directions. The express had narrowly 
escaped with his life, haying been fired upon 
lopeatedly, his horse shot under him, and his 
clothes riddled with bullets. The roads, he said, 
were infested by savages ; none but hunters, 
who knew how to thread the forests at night, 
could travel with safety, 

Horrora accumulated at Winchester, Every 
hour brought its talc of terror, true or false, 
of houses burnt, families massacred, or belea- 
guered and famishing in stockaded forts. The 
danger approached. A scouting party had 
been attacked in the Warm Spring Mountain, 
about twenty miles distant, by a large body of 
French and Indians, mostly on horseback. The 
captain of the scouting party and several of 
his men had been slain, and the rest put to 
Eight. 

An attack on Winchester was apprehended, 
and the terrors of the people rose to agony. 
They now turned to Washington as their main 
hope. The women surrounded him, holding up 
their children, and imploring Mm with tears 
and cries to save them from the savages. The 
youthful commander looked round on the sup- 
pliant crowd with a countenance beaming with 
pity, and a heart wrung with anguish. A letter 
to G-ovemor Dinwiddle shows the conflict of 


Ms feelings. “ I am too little acquainted with 
pathetic language to attempt a desciiption of 
these people’s distresses. But what can I do? 
I see their situation ; I know their danger, and 
participate their sufierings, without having it 
in my power to give them further relief than 
uncertain promises,”. — “ The supplicating tears 
of the women, and moving petitions of the 
men, melt me into such deadly sorrow, that I 
solemnly declare, if I know my own mmd, I 
could ofier myself a willing sacrifice to the 
butchering enemy, provided that would con- 
•tribute to the people’s ease,” 

The unstudied eloquence of this letter drew 
from the governor an instant order for a militia 
force from the uper counties to his assistance ; 
hut the Yirgima newspapers, in descanting on 
the frontier tiouhles, threw discredit on the 
army and its officers, and attached blame to 
its commander. Stung to the quick by this 
injustice, Washington publicly declared that 
nothing but the imminent danger of the times 
prevented Mm from instantly resigning a com- 
mand from which he could never reap either 
honor or benefit His sensitiveness called forth 
strong letters from his friends, assuring Mm of 
the high sense entertained at the seat of gov- 
ernment, and elsewhere, of his merits and ser- 
vices. “ Your good health and fortune are the 
toast of every table,” wrote Ms early friend, 
Colonel Fairfax, at that time a member of the 
governor’s council. “Tour endeavors in the 
service and defence of your country must re- 
dound to your honor ” 

“ Our hopes, dear G-eorge,” wrote Mr. Eob- 
inson, the speaker of the House of Burgesses, 
“ are all fixed on you for bringing our affairs to 
I a happy issue. Consider what fatal consequences 
I to yonr countxy your resigning the command 
I at this time may be, especially as there is no 
doubt most of the officers will follow your ex- 
ample ” 

In fact, the situation and services of the 
youthful commander, shut up in a frontier 
town, destitute of forces, surrounded by savage 
foes, gallantly, though despairingly, devoting 
himself to the safety of a suffering people, wore 
properly understood throughout the country, 
and excited a glow of enthusiasm in his favor. 
The Legislature, too, began at length to act, 
hut timidly and inefficiently. “The country 
knows her danger,” writes one of the members, 
“hut such is her parsimony, that she is willing 
to wait for the rains to wet the powder, and 
the rats to eat the bowstrings of the enemy, 
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ratlier than attempt to driye them from her 
frontiers.” 

The measure of relief voted by the Assembly 
was an additional appropriation of twenty- 
thousand pounds, and an increase of the prO' 
•vincial force to fifteen hundred men. With 
this, it was proposed to erect and garrison a 
chain of frontier foits, extending through the 
ranges of the Allegany Mountains, fiom the 
Potomac to the borders of FTorth Carolina; a 
distance of between three and four hundi’ed 
miles. This was one of the inconsiderate pro- 
jects devised by Governor Dmwiddie. 

Washington, in letters to the governor and 
to the speaker of the House of Burgesses, urged 
the impolicy of such a plan, with their actual 
force and means. The forts, he observed, onght 
to be within fifteen or eighteen miles of each 
other, that their spies might be able to keep 
watch over the intervening country, otherwise 
the Indians would pass between them unper- 
ceived, effect their ravages, and escape to the 
mountains, swamps, and ravines, before the 
troops from the forts could be assembled to 
pursue them. They ought each to be garri- 
soned with eighty or a hundred men, so as to 
afford detachments of sufficient strength, with- 
out leaving the garrison too weak ; for the In- 
dians are the most stealthy and patient of spies 
and linkers ; will lie in wait for days together 
about small forts of tho kind, and, if they find, 
hy some chance prisoner, that the garrison is 
actually weak, will first surprise and cut off 
its scouting parties, and then attack the fort 
itself. It was evident, therefore, observed ho, 
that to garrison properly such a lino of forts, 
would require, at least, two thousand men. 
And oven then, a lino of such extent might be 
broken through at one end before the other 
ond could yield assistance. Feint attacks, also, 
might 1)0 made at one point, while tho roni 
attack -was made at another, quite distant ; and 
the country bo oyernm before its widely-posted 
defenders could bo alarmed and concentrated. 
Then must bo taken into consideration the im- 
mense cost of building ao many forts, and tho 
constant and consuming expense of supplies 
and transportation. 

His idea of a defensive plan was to build a 
strong fort at Wmohoster, the central point, | 
whore all the main roads met of a wide range 
of ficattered settlements, where tidings could ^ 
soonest bo oollooted from every quarter, and 
wlienoo reinforcements and supplies could most 
readily be forwarded. It wa^ to he a grand 


deposit of military stores, a residence for com- 
manding ofiicers, a place of refuge for the 
women and children m time of alarm, when 
the men had suddenly to take the field ; in a 
word, it was to be the citadel of the frontier. 

Beside this, he would have three or four 
laige foi tresses erected at convenient distances 
upon the frontieis, with powerful garrisons, so 
as to be able to throw out, in constant succes- 
sion, strong scouting parties, to range tlie coun- 
try. Fort Cumberland he condemned as being 
out of the province, and out of the track of 
Indian incursions ; insomuch that it seldom re- 
ceived an alarm until ah the mischief had been 
effected. 

His representations with respect to military 
laws and regulations were equally cogent. In 
the late act of the Assembly for raising a regi- 
ment, it was provided that, in oases of emer- 
gency, if recruits should not offer in sufficient 
number, the militia might be drafted to supply 
the dofiioiencies, but only to servo until Dccoin- 
ber, and not to bo marched out of tho province. 
In this case, said ho, before they have entered 
upon service, or got tho least smattering of 
duty, they will claim a discharge ; if they are 
pursuing an enemy who has committed the 
most unheard-of cruelties, ho has only to step 
across the Potomac, and ho is safe. Then as 
to the limits of servico, they might just as 
easily have been enlisted for sovontoon months, 
as seven. They would then have been seasoned 
as well as disciplined ; for wo find by expe- 
rience,” says he, “that our poor ragged soldiers 
would kin the most active militia in live days’ 
mai’chlng.” 

Then, as to punishmenta : death, it was true, 
had been decreed for mutiny and desertion; 
but there was no punishment for cowardico ; for 
holding correspondence with tlio enemy; for 
quitting, or sleeping on one’s post ; (ill capital 
offences according to the military codes of 
Europe. Neither wore there provisions for 
quartering or billeting soldiers, or impressing 
waggons and other conveyances, in times of 
oxigonoy. To crown all, no court-martial could 
sit out of Virginia; a moat ombarrasBing regu- 
lation, when troops wore fifty or a ImndrocI 
miles beyond the frontier. He earnoBtly sug- 
gested amendments on oil tlioso points, as 
well as with regard to tho soldiers’ pay ; which 
was loss than that of the regulm* troops, or tho 
troops of most of the other provinces. 

these suggestions, showing at this yonth-^ 
fill age that forethought mi oiroumspeotxon 
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which distingmshed him thioiighout life, were 
repeatedly* aud eloquently urged upon Goyernor 
Binwiddie, with very little effect. The plan 
of a frontier line of twentj-tliiee forts was per- 
sisted in. Port Oumberland was pertinaciously 
kept up at a great and useless expense of men 
and money, and the militia laws remained lax 
and inefficient It was decieed, however, that 
the great qentral fort at Winchester, recora- 
monded hy Washington, should he elected 

In the height of the alarm, a company of one 
hundred gentlemen, mounted and equipped, 
volunteered thear services to repair to the fron- 
tier. They were headed by Peyton Kandolpb, 
attorney-general, a man deservedly popular 
throughout the province. Then* offer was 
gladly accepted They were denominated the 

Gentlemen Assooiators,’’ and great expecta- 
tions, of course, were entertained from their 
gallantry and devotion. They w'ero empow- 
ered, also, to aid with their judgment in the 
soloctioii of places for frontier forts. 

The “ Goiitlemen Assooiators,” like all gen- 
tlemen assooiators in similar emergencies, turn- | 
ed out with gieat zeal and spirit, and immense 
popular effect, hut wasted their ff re in prepa- 
ration, and on the march. Washington, who 
well understood the value of such aid, observ- 
ed dryly in a letter to Governor Dmwiddie, 
“ I am heartily glad that you have fixed upon 
those gentleincn to point out the places for 
Greeting forts, but regret to find their motions 
so slow.” JLTiGro is no doiihj) that they would 
have conducted thomsolvos gallantly, had they 
been put to tlio tost ; but before they arrived 
near the scone of danger the alarm was over. 
About the beginning of May, scouts brought 
in word that the tracks of iho marauding sav- 
ages tended toward Port Duquesne, as if on 
tlie return. In a little while it ivas ascertained 
that they had recrossod iho Allegany Moun- 
tain to the Ohio in such numbers as to leave a 
beaten track, equal to that made in the preced- 
ing year by the army of Braddock. 

The repeated inroads of the savages called 
for an effectual and permanent check. The 
idea of being constantly subject to the imip- 
tions of a deadly foe,, that moved with stealth 
and mystery, and was only to be traced by its 
ravages, and coimtod by its footprints, discour- 
aged all settlement of the country. The beau- 
tiful valley of the Shoiiandoah was fast becom- 
ing a deserted and a silent place. Her people, 
for the most part, had fled to iho older settle- 
ments south of the mountains, and the Blue 
6 


Eidge was likely soon to become virtually the 
frontier line of the province. 

We have to record one signal act of retalia- 
tion on the perfidious tribes of the Ohio, m 
which a person whose name subsequently be- 
came dear to Ameiicans, was concerned. Pris- 
oners -who had escaped fiom the savages re- 
ported that Shingis, Wabhmgton’s faithless ally, 
and another sachem, called Captain Jacobs, 
were the two heads of the hostile bands that 
had desolated the frontier. That they lived at 
Kittanning, an Indian town, about forty miles 
above Port Duqueaiie , at which their warriors 
■were fitted out for incursious, and whither they 
returned with their prisoneis and plunder. 
Captain Jacobs was a danng fellow, and scoffed 
at palisadoed forts. “ He could take any fort,” 
he said, “ that would catch fire.” 

A party of two hundred and eighty provin- 
cials, resolute men, undertook to surprise, and 
destroy this savage nest. It was commanded 
hy Colonel John Armstrong, and with him 
went Dr. Hugh Mercer, of subsequent renown, 
who had received a captain’s commission from 
Pennsylvania, on the 6th of March, lJ66. 

Armstrong led his men rapidly, but secretly, 
over mountain, and through forest, imtil, after 
a long and perilous march, they reached the 
Allegany. It wms a moonlight night -when 
they arrived in the neighborhood of Kittan- 
ning. They were guided to the village by 
whoops and yells, and the sound of the Indian 
drum. The warriors were celebrating their 
exploits hy the triumphant scalp-dauce. After 
awhile the revel ooased, and a number of fires 
appeared here and there in a coin-field. They 
were made by such of the Indians a*? slept in 
the open air, and were intended to drive off 
tho gnats. Aimstrong and his men lay down 
“ quiet and hush,” observing every thing nar- 
rowly, and waiting* until the moon should set, 
and tho warriors he asleep. At length the 
moon went down, tho fires burned low; aH 
was quiet. Armstrong now roused his men, 
some of whom, wearied by their long march, 
had fallen asleep. He divided his forces , part 
were to attack the warriors in the corn-field, 
part were despatched to tho houses, which 
were dimly seen by the first streak of day. 
There was sharp firing in both quarters, for 
the Indians, though taken by surprise, fought 
bravely, inspired by tho war-whoop of their 
chief Captain Jacobs. The women and ohii- 
I dren fled to the woods. Several of the provin- 
! cials were killed and wounded. Captain Hugh 
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Mercer received a woimd in the ainij and was 
taken to the top of a hiH. The herce chieftain, 
Captain Jacobs, was besieged in his house, 
which had port-holes ; whence he and his war- 
riors made havoc among the assailants. The 
adjoining houses weie set on fire. The chief 
was summoned to surrender himself. He re- 
plied he was a man, and 'would not’ he a prisoner. 
He was told he would be burnt. His reply was, 
“he would kill four or five before he died.” 
The flames and smoke approached. “ One of 
the besieged 'warriors, to show his manliood, 
began to sing. A squaw at the same time 'was 
heard to cry, hut was seveiely rebuked by the 
men.” ^ 

In the end, the wairiors were driven out by 
the flames ; some escaped, and some were shot. 
Among the latter was Captain Jacobs, and his 
gigantic son, said to he seven feet high Fire 
was now set to all the houses, thirty in num- 
ber “ During the burning of the liouso'?,” says 
Colonel Armstrong, “ we wore agreeably enter- 
tained with a quick succession of charged guns, 
gradually filing off as reached by tlio fire, hiit 
much more so with the vast explosion of sundry 
bags, and largo kegs of powder, wherewith 
almost every houso abounded.” The colonel 
was in a strange condition to onjoy such an 
entertainment, having reoeived a wound from 
a large inuakot-ball in the shoulder. 

The object of the expedition was accom- 
plished, Thirty or forty of the warriors were 
slain; their stronghold was a smoking ruin. 
There was danger of the victors being cut off 
by a detachment from Fort Duquesuo. They 
made the best of their way, therefore, to their 
horses, which had been loft at a distance, and 
set off rapidly on their march to Fort Lyttlo- 
ton, about sixty miles north of Fort Cumber- 
laud. 

Colonel Armstrong liad reached Fort Lyttlo- 
ton on the 14tli of September, six days after 
the battle, and fears wore ontortained that lie 
had been intercepted by the Indians and was 
lost, Ho, with his ensign and eleven men, liad 
separated from the main body when they began 
their march, and had taken another and wliat 
'v\^aa supposed a safer road. He had with him 
a woman, a hoy, and two little girls, recaptured 
from the Indians. The whole party ultimately 
arrived safe at Fort Lyttlcton; but it would 
seem that Mercer, weak and faint from his 
fractured arm, must have fallen behind, or in 
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some way become separated from them, and 
had along, solitary, and painful struggle through 
the wilderness, reaching the fort sick, weary, 
and half famished "We shall have to speak 
heieafter of his sei vices when undei the stand- 
ard of Washington, whose friend and neighbor 
he subsequently be came, t 


OHAPTEE SXI. 

Tubottohout the summer of 1756, Washing- 
ton exerted himself diligently in carrying out 
measures deteimmed upon for frontiei security. 
The great foi tress at Winchester was com- 
menced, and the work urged forward as ex- 
peditiously as the delays and perplexities in- 
cident to a badly organized service would jier- 
mit. It received the name of Fort Loudoun, 
in honor of the commander-in-chief, whoso ai*- 
rival in Yirginia was hopefully anticipated. 

As to the sites of the frontier posts, they 
wcie decided upon by Washington and lus 
officers, after frequent and long coiiRultatious; 
parties wore sent out to work on thorn, and 
men rccniitod, and militia di affcod, to garrison 
them. Washington visited occasionally such 
as wore in progress, and near at hand. It was 
a service of some peril, for the mountains and 
forests wore still infested by prowling savages, 
especially in the neighborhood of these now 
forts. At one time when ho was reconnoitring 
a wild part of the country, attouded merely by 
a servant and a guide, two men were murdered 
by tho Indians m a solitary defile shortly after 
ho had passed through it. 

Ill tho autumn, ho made a tour of inspection 
along the whole lino, accompanied hy liis friend, 
Captain Hugh Mercer, who had recovered from 
his recent wounds. This tour furnished repeat- 
ed proofs of the iiioffioioncy of tlio militia sys- 
tem. In one place he attempted i.o raise a force 
with which to scour a region infested by roving 
hands of savages. After waiting scvoral days, 

* “ Wo hoar that Captain Moroor was fottrtO(*n <1ayH In 
gotUntjfto Eoit, X^yttloton. Ho had a nilraouiotiB oHoape, 
ton days on two dried clams and a rattlosnako, with 
llio apslfltanoft of a fow berries.^'— iVdio York jlfarcMry /or 
October 4, 1766. 

t Moicor was a Scotolimnn, nbont lhIrty*fonr years of 
ago. About ton yonrs pyovlouftly ho had aorved as assist- 
ant flurgoou In tho foroos of Oharlos Edward, and followed 
his standard to tho disastrous flold of Oullodon. After 
tho dofoat of Ohovalior,” ho had osoapod by tho way 
of Inverness to America, and taken up his residonoo on 
the frontier of Founsylvania 
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but five men answered to Ins summons. In an- 
other place, where three companies had been 
ordered to the relief of a fort, attacked by the 
Indians, all that could be mnsteied were a cap- 
tain, a lieutenant, and seven or eight men. 

When the militia were drafted, and appeared 
under arms, the case was not much better. It 
was now late in the autumn , their term of ser- 
yice, hy the act of the Legislature, espned in 
Decoinher, — half of the time, therefore, was 
lost in maiching out and home. Then* waste 
of provisions was enormons. To he pnt on al- 
lowance, like other soldiers, they considered an 
indignity. They wonld sooner starve than 
carry a few days’ provisions on their hacks. On 
the march, when hieakfast was wanted, they 
would knock down the first beeves they met 
ivith, and, after regaling themselves, march on 
till dinnei, when they would take the same meth- 
od , and so for supper, to the great oppression 
of the people. Tor the want of proper military 
laws, they were obstinate, self-willed, and per- 
verse. Every individual had his own ciude no- 
tion of things, and would undertake to direct 
If his advice were neglected, he would think 
lumself slighted, abused, and injured, and, to 
redress himself, would depart for his home. 

The garrisons were weak for want of men, , 
but more so from indolence and irregularity. 
bTot one was in a posture of defence, few but 
might bo surpriaod with the greatest ease. At 
one fort, the Indians rushed from tlieir lurking- 
place, pounced upon sever ardiildren playing 
under the walls, and bore them off before they 
were discovcrecL Another fort was surprised, 
and many of the people massacred in the same 
manner. In the course of his tour, as ho and 
his ])arty approached the fort, lie heard a quick 
bring for several minutes; concluding that it 
was attacked, they hastened to its relief, but 
found the garrison were merely lunusing them- 
Bolvos firing at a mark, or for wagers. In this 
ivay they would wasi-o their ammunition as 
freely as they did their provisions. In the mean 
time, the inhabitants of the country wore in a 
wretched aituaiaon, feeling the little dependence 
to bo put on militia, who wore slow in coming 
to their assistance, indifferen'* about their pres- 
ervation, unwilling to eontmue, and regardless 
of every thing but of their own ease. In short, 
they wore so apprehensive of approaching rnin, 
that the whole back country was m a general 
motion towards the southern colonies. 

From the Oatawba ho was escorted along a 
range of forts by a colonei, and about thirty 


men, chiefly officeis. “ With this small compa- 
ny of iiregulars,” says he, “ with whom order, 
legularity, circumsiiection, and vigilance were 
matters of derision and contempt, we set out, 
and by the protection of Providence, reached 
Augusta court-house in seven days, without 
meeting the enemy , otherwise we must have 
fallen a saoiifice, through the indiscretion of 
these whooping, hallooing, gentlemen soldiers i ” 

How lively a pietuie does this give of the 
militia system at all times, when not subjected 
to strict military law. 

What rendered this year’s service peculiarly 
iiksome and embarrassing to Washmgton, was 
the nature of Ills correspondence with Governor 
Dinwiddle. That gentleman, either from the 
natural hurry and confusion of his mmd, or 
from a real disposition to perplex, was ex- 
ti*eniely ambiguous and unsatisfactory in most 
of his orders and replies, ‘ ‘ So much am I kept 
in the dark,” says Washmgton, in one of his 
letteis, “ that I do not know whether to prepare 
for the offensive or defensive. What would he 
absolutely necessai y for the one, would be quite 
useless for the othei.” And again* “The or- 
ders I receive are full of ambiguity. I am left 
like a wanderer in the wilderness, topiooeed 
at hazard. I am answerable for consequence.'!, 
and blamed, without the privilege of defence ” 

In nothing was tins disposition to perplex more 
apparent than in the governor’s replies respect- 
ing Fort Ouuiberland. W ashington had repeat- 
edly urged the ahandomnent of this fort as a 
place of frontier deposit, being within the 
hounds of another province, and out of the 
track of Indian incursion, so that often the 
alarm would not reach there until after the 
mischief had been effected. lie applied, at 
length, for particular and positive directions 
from the governor on this head. “ The follow- 
ing,” says he, “ is an exact copy of his answer . 
‘Fort Cumberland is a hinge's fort, and built 
chiefly at the charge of the colony, therefore 
properly under our direction until a new gov- 
ernor is appointed.’ Now, whether I am to un- 
derstand this aye or no to the plain simple ques- 
tion asked, Is the fort to be continued oi re- 
moved? I know not. But in all important 
matters I am directed in this ambiguous and 
uncertain way ” 

Governor Dinwiddle subsequently made him- 
self explicit on this point. Taking offence at 
some of Washington’s comments on the military 
affairs of the frontier, he made the stand of a 
self-wiHod and obstinate man, in the case of 
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Fort CninberlarLd ; and represented it in sncli 
light to Lord Loudoun, as to diaw- from his 
lordship an cider that it should be kept up ; and 
an implied censure of the conduct of Washing- 
ton m slighting a post of such p<ai amount im- 
portance. ‘ ‘ I cannot agree 'with Colonel W ash- 
ington,” writes his lordship, “in not drawing 
in the posts from the stockade forts, in order to 
defend that advanced one ; and I should imagine 
much more of the frontier will he exposed hy 
retiring your advanced posts near Winchester, 
where I understand he is letired, for, from 
your letter, I take it for granted he has before 
tins executed his plan, without waiting for any 
advice. If he leaves any of the great quantity 
of stores behind, it will be veiy unfortunate, 
and he ought to consider that it must lie at his 
own dooi.” 

Thus powerfully supported, Dinwiddie went 
so far as to order that the garrisons should be 
withdiawn from the stockades and small fron- 
tier forts, and most of the troops from Win- 
chester, to strengthen Fort Oimiherland, which 
was now to become head-quarters ; thus weak- 
ening the most important points and places, to 
concentrate a force where it was not wanted, 
and would bo out of the way in most cases of 
alarm. By these meddlesome moves, made by 
Governor Dinwiddio from a distance, without 
knowing any thing of the game, all previous 
arrangements were reversed, every thing was 
thrown into confusion, and enormous losses and 
expenses were inourred. 

“ Whence it arises, or why, I am truly igno- 
rant,” writes Washington to Mr. Speaker Itobin- 
son, “ hut my strongest representations of mat- 
ters relative to the frontiers are disregarded as 
idle and frivolous ; my propositions and' moas- 
iiros as partial and sehish ; and all my sincerest 
endeavors for the service of my country are 
perverted to the worst purjiosos. My orders 
are dark and uncertain : to-day apjjrovod, to- 
morrow disapproved.” 

‘ Whence all this contradiction and omhnrrnss- 
ment arose has sinco been exidainod, and wiili 
apparent reason. Governor Dinwiddio had 
never recovered from the pique oaiised by the 
popular elevation of Washington to the com- 
mand in preforonco to his favorite, Colonel 
IimcsA His irritation was kept alive by a little 
vScoUisli faction, who were desirous of disgust- 
ing Wasliington with the aorvico, so as to induce 
him to resign, and make way for his rival. 
They might Irnvo carried their point during the 
panic at Winchester, had not his jiatnotisni and 


his sympathy with the public distress been more 
powerful than hi& self-love. He detei'mined, he 
said, to bear up under these embarrassments in 
the hope of better regulations when Lord Lou- 
doun should arrive ; to whom he looked for the 
future fate of Yirginia. 

While these events were occurring on the 
■Virginia frontier, military affairs went on tar- 
dily and heavily at the north. The campaign 
against Canada, which was to have opened ear- 
ly in the year, hung fire. The armament com- 
ing out for the purpose, under Lord Loudoun, 
was delayed through the want of energy and 
union m the British cabinet. General Aber- 
crombie, who was to bo next in command to 
his lordship, and to succeed to General Shirley, 
set sail in advance for Hew Y‘oik with two 
regiments, hut did not reach Albany, the head- 
quarters of military operation, until the 25th 
of June. He billeted his soldiers upon the 
town, much to the disgust of the mhabiianls, 
and tallced of ditching and stockading il, but 
postponed all exterior enter prases until the ar- 
rival of Lord Loudoun ; thou the campaign was 
to open in earnest. 

On the 121h of July, cmno word that t.Iio 
forts Ontario and Oswego, on each side of Iho 
mouth of the Oswego River, were menaced by 
the French. They had been imperfectly con- 
structed by Shirley, and were in.sulHcienily gar- 
risoned, yet contained a great amount of mili- 
tary and naval stores, and protootod the vessels 
which cruised on Lake Ontario. 

Major-General Webb was ordered by Aber- 
crombie to hold himself in readiness to march 
with one regiment to the relief of these forts, 
but received no further orders. Every thing 
awaited the arrival at Albany of Lord Loudoun, 
which <at loiigtli took idnco on the 290i of July. 
There were now at least i on thousand troops, 
regulars and iirovincials, loitering in an idle 
camp at Albany, yet relief to Oswego Avas still 
delayed. J-jOrd Loudoun was in favor of it, but 
the governments of Few York nn<l Few Eng- 
land urged the immediato ivducthai of Oiwvn 
Point, as necessary for tlio security of tJieir 
frontici*. After imioli debate, it was agreed 
that General Webb should march to the relief 
of Oswego. Ho loft Albany on the I2t}j. of 
August, but had scarce reached the carrying- 
place, between the Mohawk River and Wood 
Orook, when ho received nows that Oswego 
was reduced, and its garrison oapturoch Wiiilo 
the British commanders had debated, FioM- 
Marshal the Marquis do Montcalm,, newly ar- 
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1 ived from Erancc, had acted He was a differ- 
ent kind of soldier fiom Abercrombie or Lou- 
doun. A capacLOus mind and enterpi ising spirit 
animated a small, but active and untiring frame. 
Quick in thought, quick in speech, quicker stih 
in action, he comprehended every thing at a 
glance, and moved from point to point of the 
piovince with a celerity and secrecy that com- 
pletely baffled his slow and pondering antago- 
nists. Crown Point and Ticonderoga weie vis- 
ited, and steps taken to strengthen then works, 
and piovide for their security ] then hastening 
to Montreal, he put himself at the head of a 
foice of regulars, Canadians, and Indians; as- 
e ended the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario ; 
blocked np the mouth of the Oswego by his 
vessels, landed his guns, and besieged the t^wo 
forts ; drove the gariison out of one into the 
other ; killed the commander, Colonel Merced-, 
and compelled the garrisons to surrender pris- 
oners of war. With the forts was taken an 
immense amount of military stores, ammiini- 
l ion, and provisions ; one hundred and twenty- 
one cannon, fourteen moitars, six vessels of 
war, a vast number of bateaus, and threo chests 
of money. His blow achieved, Montcalm re- 
turned in triumph to Montreal, and sent the 
colors of the captmed forts to be hung up as 
trophies in the Canadian chuichos. 

The season was now too far advanced for 
Loi d Loudoun to enter upon any great military 
enterprise ; he postponed, therefore, the groat 
northern campaign, so much talked of and de- 
bated, until the following year ; and having ta- 
ken measures for the protection of his fiontiers, 
nntl for more active operations in the spring, 
returned to Hew York, hung up his sword, and 
went into comfortable winter-quarters. 


OHAPTLR XXII. 

OiKOUMSTANOES had led Washington to think 
that Lord Loudoun “ had received impressions 
t,(> his prejudice by false represontatioUvS of facts,” 
and that a wrong idea prevailed at head-quar- 
t^ers respecting the slate of military affaiis in 
Virginia. He was anxious, therefore, for an 
op[>oriunity of placing all those matters in a 
jiroper light ; and, understand mg that there was 
to be a meeting in Philadelphia in the mouth of 
Maroli, between Lord Loudoun and the southern 
governors, to consult about measures of defence 
for their respeodvo provinces, ho wrote to Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddio for permission to attend it. 


I cannot conceive,” writes Dmwiddie in re- 
ply, “ what sei vice you can be of m going there, 
as the plan concerted will, in couise, be com- 
municated to you and the other officers. How- 
ever, as you seem so earnest to go, I now give 
you leave ” 

This ungracious i eply seemed to warrant the 
suspicions entertained by some of Washington’s 
friends, that it was the busy pen of Governor 
Dinwiddle winch had given the “ false represen- 
tation of facts” to Lord Loudoun. About a 
[ month, therefore, before the time of meeting, 
Wasliington addressed a long letter to his lord- 
ship, explanatory of military affairs in the quar- 
ter wheie he had commanded. In this he set 
forth the various defects in*the militia laws of 
Virginia ; the errors in its system of defence, 
and the inevitable confusion which had thence 
resulted. 

Advei'ting to Ins own conduct : “ The orders 
I receive,” said he, ‘‘ are full of ambiguity I 
am left like a wanderer in the wilderness, to 
proceed at hazard. I am answerable for conse- 
quences, and blamed, without the privilege of 
defence ^ ^ It is not to be wondered 

at, if, under such peculiar circumstances, I 
should be sick of a service which promises so 
little of a soldicPs reward. 

“ I have long been satisfied of the impossi- 
bility of continuing in this service, without loss 
of honor. Indeed, I was fully convinced of it 
before I accepted the command the second 
time, seeing the cloudy prospect before me ; 
and I did, for tins reason, reject the offer, until 
I was ashamed any longer to refuse, not caring 
to expose my character to public censure. Tli§ 
solicitations of the country overcame my ob- 
jections, and induced me to accept It. Another 
reason has of late operated to continue me in 
the service until now, and that is, the dawn of 
hope that arose, when I heard your lordship 
was destined, by liis majesty, for the important 
command of his armies in America, and ap- 
pointed to the government of his dominion pf 
Virginia. Hence it was, that J drew my hopes, 
and fondly pronounced your lordship our pa- 
tron, Although I have not the honor to bo 
known to your lordship, yet your name was fa- 
miliar to my ear on account of the important 
services rendered to Ins majesty in other parts 
of the world.” 

The manner in which Washington was re- 
ceived by Lord Loudoun on arriving at Phila- 
delphia, showed him at once that liis long, ex- 
planatory letter had produced the desired effect, 
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and that liis character and conduct Tv^ere justly 
appreciated During Iiis sojourn in Flnladclpliia 
he was frequently consulted on points of fron- 
tier service, and his advice was generally adopt- 
ed On one point it failed He advised that 
an attack should he made on Fort Diiqnesne, 
simultaneous with the attempts on Canada 
At such time a gieat part of the garrison would 
he diawn away to aid in the defence of that 
province, and a blow might he struck more like- 
ly to insure the peace and safety of the southern 
frontier than all its forts and defences. 

Lord Loudoun, however, was not to be con- 
vinced, or at kast peisuaded. According to 
his plan, the middle and southern provinces 
were to maintain'^ a merely defensive warfare, 
and as Yirginia would bo lequiied to send four 
Inmdied of her troops to the aid of South Caro- 
lina, she would, in fact, he left weaker than be- 
fore, 

■Washington was also disappointed a second 
time, m the hope of having Ins legiment placed 
on the same footing as the legnlar aimy, and 
of obtaining a long’s commission ; the latter be 
was destined never to bold 

Ills reprofeentations with respect to Foi*t 
Oumberland, had the desired clTect m coiintor- 
achiiig the mischievous intermeddling of Diii- 
widdio. Tlio Virginia troops and stores were 
ordeied to ho again removed to Fort Loudonii, 
at Winoliestor, which once more became head- 
quart ers, while Fort Oiimherlaud was left to ho 
occupied by a Maryland garrison. Washington 
was instructed, likewise, to coi respoml and co- 
operate, ill military arfairs, with Colonel Stan- 
wuX) who was stationed on the PenTisylv«ania 
frontier, with live hundred men from the Royal 
American regiment, and to wlioin lie would he, 
in some measure, subordinate. This proved a 
coiTospondcncG of friendship, as well as duty ; 
Colonel Staiiwix being a gentleman of higli 
moral worth, as well as great ability hi military 
ailairs 

.The great plan of operations at tlio iiorlii 
was again dotnnod to failure. The reduction 
of Oiown Point, on Lake Ohamplain, which 
had long been meditated, was laid aside, mid 
the capture of Louishnrg Ruhsiiiaited, m an ac- 
quisition of far greater irnportanoo. This wns 
a place of great eonseqnonoe. situated on the 
isle of Capo Breton, and strongly forfiiiled* It 
commanded the hBlieries of Kowfoundland, 
overawed Now England, and was a main bul- 
wark to Acadia. 

In tlio conrao of July, Lord Loudoun sot sail 


for Halifax with all the troops he could collect, 
amounting to about six thousand men, to join 
with Admiial Holbonrne, who had just arnved 
at that poit with eleven ships of the line, a 
hre-ship, bomb-ketch, and fleet of transport‘d, 
having on boaid six thousand men. With this 
united force Lord Loudoun anticipated the cer- 
tain capture of Loiiishnrg. 

Scarce had the tidings of Ms lordship’s de- 
parture reached Canada, when the active ]\Ioiit- 
calm again took the field, to follow up the suc- 
cesses of the preceding year. Fort William 
Henry, which Sir Wni. Johnson had erected on 
the southern shore of Lake Gcoige, was now 
his object ; it commanded the lake, and was an 
important protection to the British frontier. 
A brave old officer, Colonel Monro, with about 
five hundred men, formed the gairison ; inoro 
than three times that number of militia wei o 
intrenched near by. Montcalm had, early in 
the season, made three ineffectual attempls 
upon the fort ; ho now trusted to bo more suc- 
cessful. Collecting Ins forces from Crown 
Point, Ticondoioga, and the adjacent posts, 
with a considerable numhev of Canadians and 
Indiana, altogether nearly eight tlioubuiid men, 
he advanced up the lake, on ihe Ist of August, 
in a fleet of boats, with swarms of Indian ca- 
noes in the advance. The fort came near being 
surprised ; but tlie trooiis encamp etl without it, 
abandoned their tents, and hurried •witlnn tlio 
works. A summons to suriender was answer- 
ed by a brave defiance. Montcabn invesl^ed 
the fort, mado Ins approaches, and haltered it 
with his artillery. For live days it.s veteran 
commander ke^it up a vigorous dcfeiu^e, trusting 
to receive assistance from General Webb, who 
had failed to rohovo Fori Oswego in the prececl- 
ing year, and who was now at Fort Edward, 
about fifteen miles distant, with npwnixls of 
five thousand men. Instead of tMs, Webb, 
who overrat.ed the French forces, sent him a 
letter, advising him to capitulul^e. The letter 
was intercepted by Moiitealiu, but still forward- 
ed to Monro. The obstinaio old soldier, how- 
ever, persisted in his defence, until most of his 
cannon wore burst, and his ammunition expend- 
ed. At length, in the mouth of August, lit^ 
hung out a flag of tnioo, and obtained liouora- 
blo terms from an enemy who kiimv how to 
approeiato his valoi*. Montcalm demolished the 
fort, carried off all the artillery and munitiions 
of war, with vessels employed in the navigutron 
of the lake ; and having thns cmuplotod his de- 
struction of the British dofoncos on this frontier, 
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returned once more in triumph with the spoils 
of Yictory, to hang up fresh trophies in the 
ohiirches of Canada. 

Lord Loudoun, in the mean time, foi-med his 
junction With Admiral Holbourne at Halifax, 
and the troops were embarked with all dilL 
gence on board of the tiansports. Unfortu- 
nately, the Lrench were aghin too quick for 
them Admiral de Bois do la Mothe had ar- 
1 ived at Louisburg, with a large naval and land 
force , it was ascertained that he had seventeen 
ships of the line, and three frigates, quietly 
moored in the haibor , that the place was well 
fortified and supplied with provisions and am- 
munition, and garrisoned with six thousand 
regular troops, three thousand natives, and thir- 
teen hundred Indians. 

Some hot-heads would have urged an attempt 
against all such array of force, but Loid Lou- 
doun was aware of the probability of defeat, 
and the disgrace and rain it would bring upon 
British arms in America. He wisely, though 
ingloiiously, returned to Hew York. Admiral 
Holbourne made a silly demonstration of his 
fieot off the harbor of Louisburg, approaching 
within two miles of the batteiies, but retired 
on seeing the French Admiral preparing to un- 
moor Ho afterwards retuined with a rein- 
forcement of four ships of the line; cruised 
before Louxsbuig, endeavoring to draw tlie en- 
emy to an engagement, which De la Motho had 
the wnsdom to clecbne; was overtaken by a 
hurricane, in which one of Ms ships was lost, 
cloven wore dismasted, othois had to throw 
their guns overboard, and all returned in a shat- 
tered condition to England. Thus ended the 
northern campaign by land and sea, a subject 
of great inortiiioation to the nation, and ridicule 
and triumph to the enemy. 

During those niifortunate operations to the 
nor til, ‘Washington was stationed at Winchester, | 
shorn of part of Ins force by the detachment 
to South Oarolma, and left with seven hundred 
men to defend a frontier of more than three 
hundred and fifty miles in extent. The capture 
and demolition of Oswego by Kontcalm had 
produced a disastrous ofTcot. The whole coun- 
try of the five nations was abandoned to the 
French. Tbo frontiers of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Yirginia wore harassed by repeated 
inroads of French and Indians, and Washington 
had the mortification to see the noble valley of 
the Shenandoah almost deserted by its inhabit- 
ants, and fast relapsing into a wilderness. 

The year wore away on his part in the har- 


assing service of defending a wide frontier with 
an insufficient and badly organized force, and 
the vexations he experienced weie heightened 
by continual misunderstandings with Governor 
I Dmwiddie. From the ungracious tenor of seve- 
ral of that gentleman’s letters, and from private 
information, he was led to believe that some 
secret enemy had been making false represen- 
tations of his motives and conduct, and preju- 
dicing the governor against him. He vindicat- 
ed himself warmly from the alleged aspeisions, 
proudly appealing to the whole course of his 
public career in proof of their falsity. It is 
uncertain,” said he, ‘‘m what light my services 
may have appeared to your honor ; but this I 
know, and it is the highest consolation I am ca- 
pable of feeling, that no man that ever was 
einjiloyed in a public capacity has endeavored 
to discharge the trust reposed in him with 
greater honesty and more zeal for the country’s 
interest than I have done ; and if there is any 
person living who can say, with justice, that I 
have offered any intentional wrong to the pub- 
lic, I will oheerfuDy submit to the most igno- 
minious punishment that an injmed people 
ought to inflict. On the other hand, it is hard 
to have my character arraigned, and my actions 
condemned, without a hearing ” 

His magnanimous appeal had but little effect. 
Dmwiddie was evidently actuated by the petty 
pique of a narrow and illibeial mmd, impatient 
of contiadiction, even when in error. He took 
advantage of his official station to vent his 
spleen and gratify his petulance in a variety of 
ways incompatible with the courtesy of a gen- 
tleman. It may excite a giave smile at the 
present day, to find Washington charged by tins 
very small-minded man with looseness m his 
way of writing to Mm , with remissness in Ins 
duty towards him ; and even with impertinence 
in the able and eloquent representations which 
he felt compelled to make of disastrous mis- 
management ill military affairs ; and stiff more, 
to find his reasonable lequost, after a long 
course of severe duty, for a temporary leave 
of absence, to attend to his private concerns, 
peremptorily refused, and that with as little 
courtesy as though he weie a mere subaltern 
seeking to absent himself on a party of pleasure. 

The multiplied vexations wMoh Washington 
had latterly experienced from this man, had 
preyed upon Ills spirits, and contributed, with 
his incessant toils and anxieties, to undermine 
his health. For some time he struggled witli 
repeated attacks of dysentery and fever, and 
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continued in tPe exercise of lais duties , "but the 
increased violence of Ins malady, and tlie urgent 
advice of his friend, Dr Oraik, the army sur- 
geon, induced him to relinquish his post tow- 
aids the end of the year and retire to Mount 
Vernon. 

The administration of Dinwiddle, however, 
was now at an end. He set sail for England in 
January, 1T58, very little regretted, excepting 
hy his immediate 'hangeis-on, and leaving a 
character overshadowed hy the imputation of 
avarice and extortion in the exaction of illegal 
fees, and of downright delinquency in legard 
to large sums tiansmittcd to him hy government, 
to he paid over to the province in indemnifica- 
tion of its extra expenses , for the disposition 
of winch sums he failed to render an account. 

He was evidently a soidid, narrow-minded, 
and somewhat arrogant man; hustling rather 
than active ; pi one to meddle with matters of 
which ho was profoundly ignorant, and absurd- 
ly unwilling to havo his ignorance enlightened. 


OHAPTEH XSin. 

Foe several months Washington was aflictcd 
by returns of Ins malady, accompanied by 
symptoms indicative, as ho thought, of a de- 
cline “My coiifititiition,” writes lie to his 
friend, Colonel Stanwix, “is inucli impaired, 
and nothing can retrieve it but the greatest 
care and the most circinn^^pect course of life. 
This being the case, as I have now no prospect 
left of preforrnent in ilie inilituary way, and de- 
spair of rendering that immediate service which 
my country may reijuiro from the person coin- 
maudiiig its troops, I have thoughts of quitting 
my command ami rciiring fiom all public busi- 
ness, leaving niy post to bo lilled bv some other 
person nioro capable of tho task, and who may, 
perhaps, Imvo his oiidcavars crowned with ])ot- 
tor Buocoss than mine have been.” 

A gradual iniprovoinent in his health, and a 
ohango in his prospects, eiu'ouraged Iiuu to cun- 
tiuno in what really was his favorite career, and 
at the bogirming of April lie was again in com- 
mand at Fort Loudoun. Mr. Pb’suuna Fauquier 
had boon appointed BUcoosBor to Dimviddic, and 
until ho should arrh'O, I\lr. John Blair, president 
of the council, had, from his ofilcc, charge of 
the gOYGriunont. In the latter ’Wasliiiigtoii liad 
a friend who appreciated his character and ner- 
viccs, and was disposed to cairy out his plans. 


The general aspect of affairs, also, wnas more 
animating. Under the able and intiepid ad- 
ministration of dfiHiaui Pitt, who had contiol 
of the British cabinet, an effort was made to 
retrieve the disgraces of tho late American 
campaign, and to carry on the war with greater 
vigor. The instructions for a common finid 
wei e discontinued , there was no more talk of 
taxation hy Parliament. Loid Loudoun, fiom 
whom so much had been anticipated, had dis- 
appointed hy his inactivity, and been iclicvcd 
from a command in winch ho had attempted 
much and done so little. His friends alleged 
that his inactivity was owing to a want of niui- 
[ niniity and co-operation in the colonial goveiu- 
ments, which paialyzed all his well-meant cf- 
I foits, Fianklin, it is probable, piobcd the inat- 
; ter wuth his xisnal sagacity when lie character- 
ized him as a man “ entirely made up of mclc- 
chion,’’ — “ Like St. George on tho signs, Iio 
was always on horseback, but never imde on ” 
On tho leturn of his lordship to England, tho 
general command in Ainoriea devolve<l on kUi- 
jor-Goneral Abercromhie, and tho forc^es 'were 
divided into three detached bodies, one, under 
Major-General Anihonst, was to oiioraio iu the 
north with tlio llect under Boseiiwon, for tho 
rediiotion of Louisburg and the i^laud of (hjic 
Breton; auotlier, under Aborcrotnhio hinuseir, 

' was to proceed against Ti cornier oga and Grown 
: Point on Lake Oluimplaui ; and tho third, iiiuUir 
Brigadier-Geuoral Foibes, ■who had tho (diargo 
of the iniddlo and soutliorn colonies, was to lui- 
I (lertako the reduction of Fort Duquesuo. Tho 
I colonial troops were to bo supplied, like tho 
I regulars, ivitli arms, ammunition, tents, and 
provisions, at tho expense of govcrnmciit, hut 
clothed and. paid by tho colonies, for xvhioh 
the Mug xvould recommend to Parruiment a 
proper compensation. The provincial ollicH'rs 
aiqioiutod by tho governors, and of no higher 
rank than colonel, wore to ho equal in coiiimaml, 
when unilcd in service with tlioso wlio held di- 
lect from tlio king, according to the dale of 
their commissions. By these wise provisions 
ol' lh\ Pitt, a fertile cause of lieart-huriungs and 
dissensions was removed, 

It was with tlio greatest satisfuedion Wash- 
ington saw hlB favorite measure at luloptied, 
the reduction of Fort Duquesno; and he re- 
solved to eontimio iu tho service until that ob- 
ject was accomplished. In a letter to Htunwix, 
xvho was now a lirigadior-genoral, he modestly 
roquostod to bo mentioned in favorable terms 
to General Forbes, “ not,’’ said he, “ as a person 
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who would depend upon him for further recom- 
mendation to militaiy preferment (for I have 
long conquered all such inclinations, and shall 
serve this campaign merely for the purpose of 
affording my best endeavors to bring matters 
to a conolusionj), but as a person who would 
gladly be distinguished in some measure from 
the common run of provincial officers, as I tiu- 
dorstand there will be a motley herd of ns 
He had the satisfaction subsequently of enjoy- 
ing the fullest confidence of G-eneral Forbes, 
who knew too well the sound judgment and 
practical ability evinced by him in the unfortu- 
nate campaign of Braddock not to he desirous 
of availing himself of his counsels. 

Washington still was commander-in-ohief of 
the Yirgmia troops, now augmented, by an act of 
the Assembly, to two i egiments of one thousand 
men each; one led by himself, the other by 
Oolonel Byid; the whole destined to make a 
part of the army of General Forbes m the ex- 
pedition against Fort Diiqnesne. 

Of the animation which he felt at the pros- 
pect of seiving in this long-desired campaign, 
and revisiting with an effective force the scene 
of yiast disasters, we have a proof in short letter, 
written during the excitement of the moment, 
to !Mnjoi Francis Halket, his former companion 
in arms 

“My dear TIalkot. — Are we to have you 
once mtiro among us? And shall we revisit 
together a hapless spot, that proved so fatal to 
many of our former brave companions ? Yes ; 
and I lojoico at it, hoping it will now he in our 
power to testify a just abliorreuco of the cruel 
butcheries exeicised on our friends in the un- 
fortunate day of General Braddock’s defeat; 
and, moreover, to show onr enemies, that we 
can practise all that lenity of which they only 
boast, without affording any adequate proof” 

Before we proceed to narrate the expedition 
against Fori Duquesne, however, we will briefly 
notice the conduct of the two other expeditions, 
which formed important parts in the jdan of 
military operations for the year, And first, of 
that, against Louisburg and the Island of Cape 
Breton. 

Major-General Amherst, who conducted tins 
expedition, embarked sviili between ton and 
twelve tliousand men, in the fleet of Admiral 
Boscawen, and sot sail about the end of May, 
from Halifax, in NToya Scotia. Along with 
him wont Brigaclior-Goneral James "Wolfe, an 
officer young in years, but a veteran in military 
exponenoo, and destined to gain an almost i’t>- 


mantic celebrity. He may almost be said to 
have been horn in the camp, for he was the 
son of Major-Geneial Wolfe, a veteran officer 
of merit, and when a lad had witnessed the 
battles of Bettmgen and Fontenoy. While a 
mere youth he had distinguished himself at 
the battle of Laffeldt, in the Nethei lands ; and 
now, after having been eighteen years m the 
service, he was but thirty-one yeais of age. 
In America, however, he was to wm his lasting 
lanrels. 

On the 2d of June, the fleet arrived at the 
Bay of Gaharus, about seven miles to the west 
of Louishurg The latter place was garrisoned 
by two thousand five hundred regulars, and 
three hundred militia, and subsequently rein- 
forced by upwai ds of four hundred Oanadums 
and Indians In the harbor were six ships of 
the line and five frigates, three of which were 
sunk acioss the mouth. For several days the 
troops wei e prevented from landing by boister- 
ous weather, and a heavy surf. The French 
improved that time to strengthen a chain of forts 
along the shore, deepening trenches, and con- 
structing hattenes. 

On the 8th of Jnne, preparations for landing 
were made before daybreak The troops were 
embaiked in boats in thiee divisions, under 
Bngadiei s W olfc, Whetmore, and Laurens The 
landing was to be attempted west of the har- 
bor, at a place feebly secured. Several frigates 
and sloops previously scoured the beach with 
their shot, after which Wolfe pulled foi shore 
with his division ; the other two divisions dis- 
tracting the attention of the enemy, by making 
a show of landing in other parts. The suif 
still ran high, the enemy opened a fire of can- 
non and musketry fi om their batteries, many 
boats were upset, many men slain, but Wolfe 
pushed forward, sprang into the water when 
the boats grounded, dashed though the surf 
with his men, stormed the enemy’s breastworks 
and batteries, and drove them fiom the shore. 
Among the subalterns who stood by Wolfe on 
tins occasion, was an Irish youth, twenty-one 
years of age, named Eioliard Montgomery, 
whom, for Ins gallantry, Wolfe piomoted to a 
lieutenancy, and who was destined, in after 
years, to gain an iinpenshablo renown. The 
other divisions effected a landing after a seveio 
conflict ; artillery and stores were brought on 
shore, and Louisbuig was formally invested. 

The weather continued boisterous ; the heavy 
cannon, and the various munitions necessary 
for a siege, wore landed with difficulty. Am- 
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herst, moreover, was a caiitioiis man, and made 
Ms approaches slowlj, securing his camp hj 
redoubts and epaulements. The Chevalier Dru- 
cour, who commanded at Lonisburg, called in 
his outpohts, and prepared for a desperate de- 
fence ; keepmg up a heavy fire from his batter- 
ies, and from the ships in the harbor. 

Tolfe, with a strong detachment, surprised 
at night, and took possession of Light-Honse 
Point, on the north-east side of the entrance 
to the harbor. Here he drew tip batteries in 
addition to those already there, from which he 
was enabled greatly to annoy both town and 
shipping, as well as to aid Amherst in his slow, 
but regular and sure approaches. 

On the 21st of July, the three largest of the 
enemy’s ships were set on hro by a bombshell 
On the night of the 25th two other of the ships 
were boarded, sword in hand, from boats of the 
squadron ; one being aground, was burnt, the 
other was towed out of the harbor m triumph. 
The biave Drucoui kept up the defence until 
all the ships were either taken or destroyed ; 
forty, out of fiffcy-two pieces of cannon dis- 
niomited, and Ins works mere heaps of ruins. 
When driven to capitulate, he refused the 
terms proposed, as being too severe, and, when 
threatened with a general assault, by soa and 
land, determined to abide it, rather than sub- 
mit to what ho considered a humiliation. The 
piayors and petitions of the inhabitants, how- 
ever, overcame his obstinacy. The place was 
Burrenclored, and ho and his garrison hooame 
prisoners of war. Captain Ainlieist, brother 
to the genei'fil, carried homo the nows to Eng- 
land, with cloven pair of colors, taken at Lonis- 
burg. There were rejoicings throughout tho 
kingdom. Tho colors wore borno in triumph 
tlirough the streets of London, with a parado 
of horse and foot, kottlo-drums and trumpets, 
and tho thunder of artillery, and were put up 
as trophies m SL Paul’s Oatliedval. 

Boscawon, who was amomher of Parliament, 
recoived a unninmous vote of i)raiso from tho 
House of Commons, and tho youthful Wolfe, 
who returned sliortly after tho victory to Eng- 
land, was hailed as tlio hero of the outovprise. 

We have diaposotl of one of tho three great 
expeditions ooutemplaicd in tlio iilaii of the 
year’s campaign. The second was that against 
the Proncli forts on Lakes George and Oham- 
plaui. At the beginning of July, Abercrombie 
was encamped on tho borders of Lake George, I 
with boiwoon six and seven thousand regulars, j 
and upwards of nine thousand provincials, from I 


I Hew England, Hew York, and Hew Jersey, 
i Major Israel Putnam, of Connecticut, who had 
I served on this lake, under Sir William Johnson, 

^ in the campaign in which Dieskau was defeated 
j and slain, had been detached with a scouting 
I party to reconnoitre the neighborhood. After 
I his return and report, Abercrombie prepared 
I to proceed against Tioonderoga, situated on a 
I tongue of land in Lake Ohamplain, at the 
■ mouth of the strait communicating with Lake 
George. 

On the 5th of July, the forces were em- 
baiked in one hundred and twenty-five whale- 
boats, and nme hundred bateaux, with the ar- 
tilleiy on rafts. The vast flotiEa proceeded 
slowly down the lake, with banners and pen- 
nons fiuttering in the summer breeze; arms 
i glittering in the sunshine, and martial music 
* echoing along the wood- clad mountains. With 
Abercrombie went Lord Howe, a young noble- 
man, bravo and enterpiising, full of martial en- 
thusiasm, and endeared to the soldiery by tho 
generosity of his disposition, and the sweetness 
of Ins maniieis. 

On the first night they bivouacked for some 
hours at Sabbath-day Point, but re-ombarked 
before midnight. Tho next day they landed 
on a point on tho weatorii shore, just ai. tlio 
entrance of the strait leading to Lake Oham- 
plam. Hero they were fanned into three col- 
umns, and pushed forward. 

They soon came upon tho enemy’s advanced 
guard, a battalion encamped behind a log breast- 
work. Tho Eronch set fire to their camp, and 
retreated. The columns kept their form and 
pressed forward, but through ignorance of their 
guides became bewildered in a dense forest, 
fell into confusion, and blundered ui)on oaeh 
other. 

Lord Howe urged on with tho van of the 
right centio column. Putnam, who was with 
lum, and more experienced in i'orest warfare, 
ondeavorod in vain to inspire him with caution. 
After a time they came upon a deiaohment of 
tho retreating foe, wlio, like themselvoa, had 
lo.st their ivay. A sovt'ro coullict ensued. 
Lord ITowe, who gallantly led the van, was 
killed at tho onset. Uis Ml gave new ardor 
to his troops. The enemy wore routed, some 
skin, some drowned, about one hundred and 
fifty taken prisoners, including five ofiicers. 
nothing further was done that day^ Tho 
death of Lord Howo moi'e than countorbnlaneod 
tho defeat of tho enemy. Ilia loss was bewailed 
not merely by tho army, but by tho American 
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people , foi it is singular how muoli this young 
nobleman, in a bliort time, had made himself 
beloved. The point near which the troops had 
landed still bears his name ; the place where 
he fell is still pointed out , and Massachusetts 
voted him a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

With Lord Howe expired the master spirit of 
the enterprise. Abercrombie fell bach to the 
landing-place. The next day he sent out a 
strong detachment of regulaia, royal provincials, 
and bateaux men, under Lieutenant-Oolonel 
Bradstreet, of Mew York, to secure a saw-miU, 
which the enemy had abandoned. This done, 
he followed on the same evening with the main 
forces, and took post at the mill, within two 
miles of the fort. Here he was joined by Sir 
William Johnson, with between four and five 
hundred savage warriors from the Mohawk 
River. 

Montcalm had called in all his forces, be- 
tween three and four thousand men, and was 
strongly posted behind deep intrenchments and 
breastworks eight feet high ; with an abatis, 
or felled trees, in fiont of his lines, presenting : 
a horrid barrier, with their jagged boughs ; 
pointing outward AberoromMe was deceived ^ 
as to the strength of the French woiks , his 
engineers pcisnaded him they were formidable 
only in appearance, but really weak and flimsy 
Without waiting for the arrival of his camion, 
and against the opinion of his most judicious 
oflicors, he gave orders to storm the works. 
Mover wove rash orders more gallantly obeyed. 
The men rushed forward with fixed bayonets, 
and attempted to force their way through, or 
scramble over the abatis, under a sheeted fire 
of swivels and musketry. In the desperation 
of the moment, the ofiloers oven tried to out 
their way tlirough with their swords. Some 
even reached the parapet, where they were 
shot down. The breastwork was too high to 
bo surmounted, and gave a secure covert to 
the enemy. Repeated assaults were made, and 
as often repelled, with dreadful havoc The 
Iroriuois warriors, who had anived with Sir 
William Johnson, took no part, it is said, in 
this fierce conflict, but stood aloof as uncon- 
cerned spectators of the bloody strife of white 
men. 

After four lioura of desperate and fruitless 
fighting, Abercrombie, who had all the time 
remained aloof at the saw-mills, gave up the 
ill-judged attempt, and withdrew once more 
to the landing-place, with the loss of nearly two 
thousand in killed and wounded. Had not the 


I vastly inferior foice of Montcalm prevented 
I him from sallying beyond his trenches, the ic- 
' tieat of the British might have been pushed to 
' a headlong and disastrous fiight 

Abercrombie had still nearly four times the 
number of the enemy, with cannon, and all the 
means of carrying on a siege, with every pros- 
pect of success, hut the failure of tins rash 
assault seems completely to have dismayed him. 
The next day he le-embarked all his troops, 
and returned across that lake where Ins dis- 
graced banners had recently waved so proudly. 

While the general was planning fortifications 
on Lake George, Colonel Bradstreet obtained per- 
mission to cany into effect an expedition which 
he had for some time meditated, and which 
had been a favored project with the lamented 
Howe. This was to reduce Fort Frontenac, 
the stronghold of the French on the north side 
of the entrance of Lake Ontario, commanding 
the mouth of the St Lawrence. This post was 
a central point of Indian trade, whither the 
tribes resorted from all parts of a vast interior ; 
sometimes a distance of a thousand miles, to 
traffic away their peltries with the fur-tiaders. 
It was, moreover, a magazine for the more 
southern posts, among which was Fort Du- 
quesne on the Ohio. 

Bradstreet was an officer of spirit. Pushing 
his way along the valley of the Mohawk and 
by the Oneida, where he was joined by several 
warriors of the Six Mations, he arrived at Os- 
wego in August, with nearly three thousand 
men, the greater part of them provincial troops 
of Mew Y 01 k and Massachusetts. Embarking at 
Oswego in open boats, he crossed Lake Ontario, 
and landed within a mile of Frontenac The 
fort mounted sixty guns and several mortars, 
yet though a place of such importance, the 
garrison consisted of merely one hundred and 
ten men, and a few Indians. These either fled, 
or surrendered at discretion. In the fort was 
an immense amount of merchandise and mili- 
tary stores ; part of the latter intended for the 
supply of Fort Buquesno In the liaibor were 
nine armed vessels, some of them carrying 
eighteen guns ; the whole of the enemy’s ship- 
ping on the lake. Two of these Colonel Brad- 
street freighted with part of the spoils of the 
fort, the others he destroyed ; then having dis- 
mantled the fortifications, and laid waste every 
thmg which be could not carry away, he re- 
orossed the lake to Oswego, and returned with 
Ms troops to the army on Lake George. 
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CHAPTER XXIY. 

Opepations 'vrent on slowly in that pait of 
the yeai’ri campaign in which Washington was 
immediately engaged— the expedition against 
Fort Diiquesne Brigadier-General Forbes, who 
wms commandei-in-chief, wms detained at Phil- 
adelphia by those delays and cross-purposes 
incident to military affairs in a new country. 
Colonel Bouquet, who was to command the ad- 
vaxieed division, took his station, with a corps 
of legiilais, at Ray&town, in the centre of 
Pennsylvania. Theie slowly assembled troops 
from various parts. Three thousand Pennsyl- 
vanians, twelve hundred and fifty South Caio- 
linians, and a few linndied men fiom elsewhere 

Wadiington, m the mean time, gathered to- 
gether his scattoied regiment at Winchester, 
some fiom a distance of two hundred miles, 
and diligently disciplined his recruits Ho had 
two Viiginia legiments under him, amounting, 
when complete, to about nineteen hundred 
men Seven hundred Indian warriors, also, 
came lagging into his camp, lured by the pros- 
pect of a successful campaign 
The piesldent of the council had given Wash- 
ington a discretionary power in the piesent 
juncture, to ordei out militia for the purpose 
of gairisomng the fort in the absence of the 
regular troops. Washington exercised the 
power with extreme reluctance He consider- 
ed it, he said, an affair of too important and 
delicate a nature for him to mana|e, and ap- 
prehended the discontent it might occasion. In 
fact. Ills sympathies were always with the hns- 
handmen and the laborers of the soil, and he 
deplored the evils imposed upon them by aibi- 
trary drafts for militaiy service ; a scruple not 
often indulged by youthful commanders. I 

The force thus assembling was in want of 
arms, tents, field-equipage, and almost every 
requisite. Washington had made i epeated rep- 
resentations, by lettei, of the destitute state 
of the Yirginia troops, hut without avail , ho 
was now ordered by Sir John St. Olair, the 
quartermaster-general of the forces, under Gen- 
eral Forbes, to repair to Williamsburg, and lay 
tlie state of the caso before the counoi]. He 
set off promptly on horseback, attended by 
Bibhop, the well-trained military servant who 
had served the late General Braddock. It 
proved an eventful journey, though not in a 
military point of view In crossing a ferry of 
the Paniunkey, a branch of York River, he 


fell in company with a Kr. Chamberlayne, who 
lived in the neighborhood, and wdio, in the spirit 
of Yirgiman hospitality, claimed him as a 
guest It was with difficulty Washington 
could he prevailed on to halt for dinner, so 
impatient was he to arrive at Wilhamsbmg, 
and accomplish his mission. 

Among the guests at Mr. Chamherlayne’s 
was a young and hloomiDg widow, Mrs Martha 
Cufctis, daughter of Mr. John Dandiidge, both 
patiician names m the provmce. Her hus- 
band, John Parke Custis, had been dead about 
three years, leaving her with two yoimg chil- 
dren, and a large fortune She is repiesented 
as being rather below the middle size, but ex- 
tremely well shaped, with an agreeable counte- 
nance, dark hazel eyes and ban, and those frank, 
engaging manneis, so captivating in Southern 
w omen. We are not mfoimed whether Wash- 
ington had met with her before ; piobablynot 
dining her widowhood, as during that time he 
had been almost continually on the frontier. 
We have shown that, with all his gi avity and 
leserve, he was quickly susceptible to female 
charms; and they may have had a greater 
effect upon him when thus casually encountered 
in fleeting moments snatched from the eftros 
and perplexities and rude scenes of frontier 
warfare. At any rate, Ins heart appears to 
have been taken by surprise. 

The dinner, which in those days was an ear- 
lier meal than at present, seemed all too short. 
The aft ernoon passed away like a dream. Bishop 
was punctual to the orders lie had received on 
halting, the hoisos pawed at the door; hut 
for once Washington loitered in the path of 
duty. The horses were countermanded, and it 
was not until the next morning that he was 
again in the saddle, spurring for Williamsburg 
Haiipily the White House, tho residence of 
Mrs. Oiistis, was in Hev' Kent Oonnty, at no 
great distance fiom tliat city, so that he had 
opportunities of visiting her in tho intervals of 
business. Ills time for courtship, however, 
was brief. Military duties called him back 
almost immediately to Winchester, but he 
feared, should he leave the matter in suspense, 
some more enterprising rival might supplant 
liim during liis absence, as in tho caso of Miss 
Phihpse, at How York. Ho impioyod, there- 
fore, his buef opportunity to tho utmost. The 
blooming widow had many suitors, hut Wash- 
ington was giaced with that renown so enno- 
bling in the eyes of woman. In a word, before 
they separated, they had mutually xdighted 
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their faith, and the marriage was to take place 
as soon as the campaign against Eort Duquesne 
was at an end. 

Before returning to Winchester, Washington 
was obliged to hold conferences with Sir John 
St Olair and Colonel Bouquet, at an interme- 
diate lendezvons, to give them information re- 
specting the frontiers, and arrange about the 
marclimg of Ms troops. His constant word to 
them was forward i forward I For the pre- 
cious time for action was slipping away, and he 
feared their Indian allies, so important to their 
secmity while on the march, might, with their 
usual fickleness, lose patience, and return home. 

On arriving at Winchester, he found hia 
troops restless and discontented from pro- 
longed inaction. The inhabitants impatient 
of the burdens imposed on them, and of the 
disturbances of an idle camp * while the In- 
dians, as he apprehended, had deserted out- 
right. < It was a great relief, therefore, when he 
received orders from the commander-in-chief 
to repair to Fort Cumberland. He ai rived 
there on the Sd of July, and proceeded to open 
a road between that post and head-quarters, at 
Baystown, thiity miles distant, wheie Colonel 
Bouquet was stationed. 

Tins troops were scantily supplied with regi- 
mental clothing. The weather was oppres- 
sively warm He now conceived the idea of 
equipping them in the light Indian hunting 
garb, and even of adopting it himself. Two 
companies were accordingly equipped in this 
stylo, and sent under the command of Hajor 
Lewis to head-quarters, “ It is an unbecoming 
dress, I own, for an ofiicex,” writes Washing- 
ton ; but convenience, rather than ^liow, I 
think, should bo consulted. The reduction of 
bat-horses alone would bo sufficient to I’ccora- 
mond it ; for nothing is moro certain than that 
loss baggage would be required.” 

The experiment was successful. “ The dress 
takes very well here,” writes Colonel Bouquet ; I 
“ and, thank God, we see nothing but shirts 
and blankets. ^ ^ * Their dress should be 
one pattern for this expedition.” Such was 
probably the origin of the American rifio dress, 
afterwards so much worn in warfare, and mod- 
elled on the Indian costume. 

The army was now annoyed by scouting 
liarties of Indians hovering about the neighbor- 
hood. Expresses passing between the posts 
were fired upon ; a waggoner was shot down. 
Washington sent out ooiintor-parties of Ohero- 
kees. Colonel Bouquet required that each 


party should be accompanied by an officer and 
a number of white men. Washington complied 
with the order, though he considered them 
an encumbrance rather than an advantage. 
“Small parties of Indians,” said he, “wiU 
more effectually harass the enemy, by keeping 
: them under continual alarms, than any parties 
of white men can do. For small parties of the 
latter are not equal to the task, not being so 
dexterous at skulking as Indians, and large 
parties will be discovered by their spies early 
enough to have a superior force opposed to 
them.” With all these efforts, however, he 
was never able fully to make the officers of the 
regular army appreciate ^he importance of In- 
dian allies in these campaigns in the wilderness. 

On the other hand, he earnestly discounte- 
nan<fed a proposition of Colonel Bouquet, to 
make an ffruption into the enemy’s country 
with a strong party of regulars. Such a de- 
tachment, he observed, could not be sent with- 
out a cumbersome traiu of supplies, wffiioh 
would discover it to the enemy, who must at 
that time be collecting his whole force at Fort 
Duquesne; the enterprise, therefoie, would be 
likely to terminate in a imscarriage, if not in 
the destruction of the party. We shall see that 
his opinion was oracular. 

As Washington intended to retiie from mil- 
itary life at the close of this campaign, he had 
proposed himself to the electors of Frederick 
County as their representative in the House of 
Burgesses. The election was coming on at 
Winchester ; his friends pressed him to attend 
it, and Colonel Bouquet gave him leave of ab- 
sence ; but he declined to absent himself from 
his post for the promotion of Ms political in- 
terests. There were three competitors m the 
field, yet so high was the public opinion of hia 
merit, that, though Winchester had been his 
head-quarters for two or three years past, and 
ho had occasionally enforced martial law with a 
rigorous hand, he was elected by a large ma- 
jority The election was carried on somewhat 
in the English style. There was much eating 
and drinking at the expense of the candidate. 
Washington appeared on the hustings by proxy, 
and Ins representative -was chaired about the 
town with enthusiastic applause' and huzzaing 
for Colonel Washington. 

On the 21st of July arrived tidings of the 
brilliant success of that part of the scheme of 
the year’s campaign conducted by General Am- 
herst and Admiral Boscawon, who had reduced 
the strong town of Louisburg, and gained pos- 
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session of the Island of Oape Breton. This 
intelligenoe increased Washington’s inipatienoe 
at the delays of the expedition with which he 
was connected He wished to iiYal these suc- 
cesses by a brilliant blow in the south. Pei- 
haps a desire for personal distinction in the 
eyes of the lady of his choice, may have been 
at the bottom of this impatience ; for we are 
told that he kept np a constant correspondence 
with her thronghont the campaign. 

Understanding that the commander-m-chief 
had some thoughts of throwing a body of light 
troops in the advance, he wrote to Colonel 
Bonqnet, earnestly soliciting bis influence to 
have himself and hfe Virginia regiment in- 
olnded in the detachment. “ If any argument 
is needed to obtain this favor,” said he, “ I hope, 
without vanity, I may be allowed to say, that 
from long intimacy with these woods, and fre- 
quent scouting in them, my men are at least as 
well acquainted with all the passes and diffi- 
culties as any troops that will be employed ” 

He soon learnt to his surprise, howevei, that 
the road to which his men were accustomed, 
and which had been woiked by Braddock’s 
troops in his campaign, was not to be taken m 
the present expedition, but a new one opened 
through the heart of Pennsylvania, from Eays- 
town to Fort Duquesne, on the track generally 
taken by the northern traders. He instantly 
commenced long and repeated remonstrances 
on the subject; representing that Braddock’s 
road, from recent examination, only needed par- 
tial lepairs, and showing by clear calculation 
that an army could each Fox*t Duquesne by 
that route in thirty-four days, so that the whole 
campaign might be effected by the middle of 
October ; whereas the extreme labor of open- 
ing a new road across mountains, swamps, and 
through a densely wooded country, would de- 
tain them so late, that the season would be 
over before they could reach the scene of 
action. His representations wcio of no avail. 
The officers of the regular service had received j 
a fearful idea of Braddock’s road from his own 
despatches, Avherein he had described it as 
lying ‘‘ across mountains and rocks of an exces- 
sive height, vastly steep, and divided by tor- 
rents and riveis,” whereas the Pennsylvania 
traders, who wore anxious for the opening of 
the new road through their province, described 
the country through which it would pass as 
less difficult, and its streams less subject to in- 
undation ; above all, it was a direct line, and 
flfty miles nearer. This route, therefore, to 


the great regret of Washington and the indig- 
nation of the Virginia Assembly, was defini- 
tively adopted, and sixteen lumdred men were 
immediately thrown in the advance from Bays- 
town to work upon it. 

The first of September found Wasbington 
still encamped at Fort Cumberland, bis troops 
sickly and dispirited, and the brilliant expedi- 
tion whicb he had anticipated, dwindling down 
into a tedious operation of road-making. In 
the mean time, his scouts brought him word 
I that the whole force at Fort Duquesne on the 
13th of August, Indians included, did not ex- 
ceed eight hundred men: had an early cam- 
paign been pressed forward, as he recommended, 
the place by this time would have been cap- 
tured. At length, in the month of September, 
he received orders from Geneial Forbes to join 
him with his tioop^ at Baystown, where he 
had just arrived, having been detained by 
severe illness. He was received by the general 
with the highest marks of respect. On all oc- 
casions, both in private and at councils of war, 
that commander treated his opinions with the 
greatest deference He, moreover, adopted a 
plan diawn out by Washington for the march 
of the aimy ; and an order of battle which still 
exists, furnishing a proof of his skill in frontier 
warfare 

It was now the middle of September ; yet 
the great body of men engaged in opening the 
new military road, after incredible toil, had not 
advanced about forty-five miles, to a place 
called Loyal Hannan, a little beyond Laurel 
Hin. Colonel Bouquet, V>^ho commanded the 
division of nearly two thousand men sent for- 
ward to open this roacl, had halted at Loyal 
Hannan to establish a military post and de- 
posit. 

He was upwards of fifty miles from Fort Dn- 
quesno, and was tempted to adopt the measure, 
so strongly discountenanced by Washington, 
of sending a party on a foray into the enemy’s 
country He accordingly detached Major Grant 
with eight hundred picked men, some of them 
Highlanders, others in Indian garb, the part 
of Washington’s Virginian regiment sent for- 
ward by him from Cumberland under command 
of Major Lewis. 

The instructions given to Miijor Grant wore 
merely to reconnoitre the country in the neigh- 
borhood of Fort Duquesne, and ascertain the 
strength and position of the enemy. He con- 
ducted the enterprise with the foolhardiness 
of a man eager for personal notoriety. His 
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whole object seems to have been by open bra- 
vado to piovohe an action. The enemy were 
apprised, through their scouts, of Ms approach, 
but suffered him to advance unmolested. Ar- 
riving at night in the neighborhood of the fort, 
he posted his men on a bill, and sent out a 
paity of observation, who set fire to a log house 
near the walls, and returned to the encamp- 
ment. As if this weie not sufficient to put the 
enemy on the alert, he ordered the reveille to 
be beaten in the morning in several places; 
then, posting Major Lewis with his provincial 
troops at a distance in the rear to protect the 
baggage, he marshalled his regulars in battle 
array, and sent an engineer, with a covering 
party, to take a plan of the works in full view 
of the garrison. 

ISTot a gun was fired by the fort ; the silence 
which was maintained was mistaken for fear, j 
and increased the arrogance and blind security 
of the British commander. At length, when 
he was thrown off his guard, there was a sudden 
sally of the garrison, and an attack on the flanks 
by Indians hid in ambush. A scene now oc- 
curred similar to that of the defeat of Brad- 
dock. The British officers marshalled their 
men accoiding to European tactics, and the 
Highlanders for some time stood their ground 
bravely ; but tbe destructive fire and horrid yells 
of the Indians soon produced panic and con- 
fusion. Mfijor Lewis, at the fii'st noise of the 
attack, loft Captain BuUitt, with fifty Virgin- 
ians, to guard the baggage, and hastened with 
the main part of his men to the scene of action. 
The contest was kept up for some time, but the 
confusion was irretrievable. The Indians sal- 
lied from their oonooalment, and attacked with 
1 h e t omahawk and scalping-knife. Lewis fought 
hand to hand with an Indian brave, whom he 
laid dead at Ms feet, but was surrounded by 
others, and only saved his life by surrendering 
himself to a French officer. Major Grant sur- 
rondored himself in like manner. The whole 
detachment was put to the rout with dreadful 
carnage. 

Captain Bullitt rallied several of the fugi- 
tives, and prepared to make a forlorn stand, as 
the only chance whore the enemy was over- 
whelming and merciless. Despatching the most 
valuable baggage with the strongest horses, he 
made a barricade with the baggage waggons, 
behind wMoh he posted Ms men, giving them 
orders how they were to act. All this was the 
thought and the work almost of a moment, for 
the savages, having finished the havoc and 


plunder of the field of battle, were hastening 
in pursuit of the fugitives. Bullitt suffered 
them to come near, when, on a concerted sig- 
nal, a destructive fire was opened from behind 
the baggage waggons They were checked for 
a time, but were again pressing forward in 
greater numbers, when Bullitt and his men 
held out the signal of capitulation, and ad- 
vanced as if to surrender. Vhen withm eight 
yards of the enemy, they suddenly levelled 
their arms, poured a most effective volley, and 
then charged with the bayonet. The Indians 
fled in dismay, and Bullitt took advantage of 
this check to retieat with all speed, collecting 
the wounded and the scattered fugitives as he 
advanced. The routed detachment came back 
in fragments to Colonel Bouquet’s camp at 
Loyal Hannan, with the loss of twenty-one 
officers and two hundred and seventy-three 
privates killed and taken. The Highlanders 
and the Virginians were those that fought the 
best and suffered the most in this bloody battle. 
Washington’s regiment lost sis officers and 
sixty-two privates. 

If Washington could have taken any pride 
in seeing his presages of misfortune veiified, he 
might have been giatified by the result of this 
rash irruption into the enemy’s country,” 
wMch was exactly what he had predicted. In 
Ins letters to Governor Fauqmei’, however, he 
bears lightly on the error of Col. Bouquet. 
^‘From all accounts I can collect,” says he, 
“ it appears very clear that this was a very ill- 
concerted, or a very ill-executed plan, perhaps 
both; but it seems to be geneially acknowl- 
edged that Major Grant exceeded his orders, 
and that no disposition was made for engag- 
ing ” 

Washington, who was at Eaystown when the 
disastrons news arrived, was publicly compli- 
mented by General Forbes, on the gallant con- 
duct of his Virginian troops, and Bullitt’s be- 
havior was “a matter of great admiration.” 
The latter was soon after rewarded with a 
major’s commission. 

As a further mark of the high opinion now 
entertained of provincial troops for frontier 
service, Washington was given the command 
of a division, partly composed of his own men, 
to keep in the advance of the mam body, clear 
the roads, throw out scouting parties, and repel 
Indian attacks. 

It was the 5tli of Hovember before the whole 
army assembled at Loyal Hannan, Winter was 
now at hand, and upwards of 'fifty miles of 
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^ikleiness were vet to be traversed, by a road 
not }-ot formed, before tbor could reach Fort 
Dnquesne Again, Waslirngton’s predictions 
seemed likely to be verified, and the expedition 
to be defeated by delay , for in a council of 
wai, it was determined to be impracticable to 
advance further with the army that season. 
Three piisoners, however, who were brought 
in, gave such an account of the weak state of 
the gaxrison at Fort Buquesne, its want of 
provisions, and the defection of the Indians, 
that it was determined to push forward. The 
march was accordingly resumed, but without 
tents or baggage, and with only a light tram 
of aitillery. 

Washington stih kept the advance. After 
leaving Loyal Hannan, the road presented traces 
of the late defeat of Grant ; being strewed 
with human bones, the sad relics of fugitives 
cut down by the Indians, or of wounded soldiers 
who had died on the retreat ; they lay mouldei- 
ing in various stages of decay, mingled with 
the bones of horses and of oxen. As they ap- 
proached Fort Duquesne, these mementoes of 
former disasters became more frequent; and 
the bones of those massacred in the defeat of 
Braddook, still lay scattered about the battle 
field, whitening in the sun. 

At length the aimy arrived in sight of Fort 
Duquesne, advancing with great precaution, 
and expecting a vigorous defence; hut that 
formidable fortress, the terror and scourge of 
the fiontier, and the object of such warlike 
enterprise, fell without a blow. The recent 
successes of the English forces in Canada, par- 
ticularly the capture and destruction of Fort 
Frontenao, had left the garrison without hope 
of reinforcements and supplies The whole 
force, at the time, did not exceed five hundred 
men, and the provisions were nearly exhausted. 
The commander, therefore, waited only until 
the English army was within one day’s maich, 
when he embarked his troops at night in ba- 
teaux, blew up his magazines, set fire to the 
foit, and retreated down the Ohio, by the light 
of the flames. On the 25th of Kovember, 
Washington, with the advanced guard, marched 
in, and planted the British flag on the yet 
smoking ruins. 

One of the first ofiices of the army was to 
collect and bury, in one common tomb, the 
bones of their fellow-soldiers who had fallen 
in the battles of Braddook and Grant, In this 
pious duty it is said every one joined, from the 
general down to the private soldier ; and some 


veterans assisted, with heavy hearts and fre- 
quent ejaculations of poignant feeling, who had 
been piesent in the scenes of defeat and car- 
nage. 

The rums of the fortress were now put in a 
defensible state, and ganisoned by Uvo bundled 
men from Washington’s regiment; the name 
was changed to that of Fort Pitt, in honor of 
the iRustrions British minister, whose measuies 
had given vigor and effect to this year’s cam- 
paign; it has since been modified into Pitts- 
burg, and designates one of the most busy and 
populous cities of the interior. 

The reduction of Fort Duquesne terminated, 
as Washington had foreseen, the tronbles and 
dangers of the southern frontier. The French 
domination of the Ohio was at an end ; the In- 
dians, as nsual, id aid homage to the conquering 
power, and a treaty of peace was concluded 
with ah the tribes between the Ohio and the 
lakes. 

With this campaign ended, for the present, 
the military career of Washington. His great 
object was attained, the restoration of quiet 
and security to his native province ; and, hav- 
ing abandoned all hope of attaining rank in the 
regular army, and liis health being much im- 
paired, he gave up his commission at the close 
of the year, and retired from the service, fol- 
lowed by the applause of Ms follow-soldiers, 
and the gratitude and admiration of all Ins 
GOimtrymen. 

His marriage with Mrs. Oiistis took place 
shortly aftqr his return. It was celehiated on 
the 6th of January, 1759, at the White House, 
the residence of the bride, in the good old hos- 
pitable style of Yirginia, amid a joyous assem- 
blage of relatives and friends. 

4 

OHAPTEE XXY. 

Before following Washington into the retire- 
ment of domestic life, we think it proper to no- 
tice the events which dosed the great struggle 
between England and France for empire in 
America. In that struggle he had first become 
practised in ams, and schooled in the ways of 
the world ; and its results will bo found con- 
nected with the history of liis later yeai's. 

General Abercrombie had been superseded 
as commander-in-chief of the forces in Am<wioa 
by Major-General Amherst, who had gained 
great favor by the reduction of Xouisburg. 
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According to the plan of operations for 1769, 
General 'Wo]fe, who had risen to fame by his 
gallant conduct in the same affair, was to ascend 
the St Lawrence in a fleet of ships of war, with 
eight thousand men, as soon as the river should 
be fiee of loe, and lay siege to Quebec, the 
capital of Canada General Amheist, in the 
mean time, was to advance, as Abercromhie 
had done, by Lake George, against Ticondeioga 
and Crown Point; reduce those forts, cross 
Lake Champlain, push on to the St. Lawrence, 
and co-operate with Wolfe. 

A third expedition, under Brigadier-General 
Pndeanx, aided by Sir WiUiam Johnson and his 
Indian warriors, was to attack Fort Niagara, 
which controlled the whole country of the Six 
Nations, and commanded the navigation of the 
great lakes, and the intercourse between Canada 
and Louisiana. Having rednced this fort, he 
was to travel S6 Lake Ontario, descend the St. 
Lawrence, caiiture Montreal, andjoin his forces 
with those of Amherst. 

The last-mentioned expedition was the first 
executed. General Prideaux embarked at Os- 
wego on the first of July, with a large body of 
troops, regulars and provincials, — ^the latter 
partly from New York. He was accompanied ■ 
by Sir William Johnson, and his Indian braves 
of the Mohawk. Landing at an inlet of Lake 
Ontario, within a few miles of Fort Niagara, 
he advanced, without being opposed, and pro- 
ceeded to invest it. The garrison, six hundred 
strong, made a resolute defence. The siege 
was carried on by regular approaches, but 
pressed with vigor. On tlio 30th of July, Pri- 
doaiiX) in visiting his trenches, was killed by 
the bursting of a oohorn. Informed by express 
of this misfortune, General Amherst detached 
from the main army Brigadier-General Gage, 
the officer who had led Braddook’s advance, to 
take the command. 

In the mean time, the siege had been con- 
ducted by Sir William Johnson with courage 
and sagacity. He was destitute of military 
BciencG, but had a natural aptness for warfare, 
especially for the rough kind carried on in the 
wilderness. Being informed by his scouts that 
twelve hundred regular troops, drawn from De- 
troit, Yenango, and Presque Isle, and led by 
D’Auhry, with a number of Indian auxiliaries, 
wore hastening to the rescue, ho detached a 
force of grenadiers and light infantry, with 
some of his Mohawk warriors, to intercept 
them. They came in sight of each other on 
the road between Niagara Falls and the fort, 
r 7 


within the thundering sound of the one, and 
I the distant view of the other. Johnson’s 
“braves ” advanced to have a parley with the 
hostile r edskms The latt er re ceived them with 
a war-whoop, and Frenchman and savage made 
an impetuous onset. Johnson’s regulars and 
provincials stood their ground firmly, while his 
red warriors fell on the flanks of the enemy. 
After a sharp conflict, the French were broken, 
routed, and pursned through the woods, with 
great carnage. Among the prisoners taken 
were seventeen officers. The next day Sir 
Wflliani Johnson sent a trumpet, summoning 
the garrison to surrender, to spare the effusion 
of blood, and prevent outrages by the Indians. 
They had no alternative , weie permitted to 
march out with the honors of war, and weie 
protected by Sir William from Ms Indian allies. 
Thus was secured the key to the communication 
between Lakes Ontario and Erie, and to the 
vast interior region connected with them. The 
Mow alarmed the French for the safety of 
Montreal, and Do Levi, the second in command 
of their Canadian forces, hastened up from be- 
fore Quebec, and took post at the fort of Os- 
wegatchie (now Ogdensbm'g), to defend the 
passes of the St. Lawience. 

We now proceed to notice the expedition 
against Ticonderoga and Oiown Point. In the 
month of July, General Amherst embarked 
with nearly twelve thousand men, at the upper 
part of Lake George, and proceeded down it, 
as Abercrombie had done in the preceding 
year, - 0 . a vast fleet of whale-boats, bateaux, 
and rafts, and all the glitter and parade of war. 
On the S3d, the army debarked at the lower 
part of the lake, and advanced toward Ticon- 
deroga. After a slight skirmish with the ad- 
vanced guard, they secured the old post at the 
saw-mfll. 

Montcalm was no longer in the fort ; he was 
absent for the protection of Quebec. The gar- 
rison did not exceed four hundred men. Bour- 
lamarque, a brave officer, who commanded, at 
first seemed disposed to make defence; but, 
against such overwhelming force, it would have 
been madness. Dismantling the fortifications, 
therefore, he abandoned them, as he did like- 
wise those at Grown Point, and retreated down 
the lake, to assemble forces, and make a stand 
at the Isle Aux Noix, for the protection of 
Montreal and the province. 

Instead of following him up, and hastening 
to co-operate with Wolfe, General Amherst 
proceeded to repair the works at Ticonderoga, 
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and erect a fort at Ofottii Point, tliotigli 
neither iv^as in present danger of being attacked, 
nor woM be of nse if Canada were conqnered. 
Amherst, however, was one of those cautions 
men, who, in seeking to be sure, are apt to be 
fatally slow. His delay enabled the enemy to 
lally their forces at Isle Ans Kois, and call in 
Canadian reinforcements, while it deprived 
Wolfe of that co-operation which, it will he 
shown, was most essential to the general suc- 
cess of the campaign. 

Wolfe, with his eight thousand men, ascended 
the St. Lawrence in the fleet, in the month of 
June. With him came Brigadiers Monckton, 
Townshend, and Murray, youthful and brave 
like himself, and like himself, already schooled 
in arms Monckton, it will be recollected, had 
signalized himself, when a colonel, in the expe- 
dition in 1755, in which the French were driv- 
en fiom ISTova Scotia. The grenadiers of the 
army were commanded by Colonel Guy Oarie- 
ton, and part of the light infantry by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel William Howe, both destined to ce- 
lebrity in after years in the annals of the 
American Revolution. Colonel Howe was 
brother of the gallant Lord Howe, whose fall in 
the preceding year was so geneially lamented. 
Among the officers of the fleet was Jervis, the 
future admii’al, and ultimately Earl St. Yin- 
cent ; and the master of one of the ships was 
James Cook, afterwards renowned as a discov- 
erer. 

About the end of June, the troops debarked 
on the large, populous, and well-cultivated Isle 
of Orleans, a little below Quebec, and encamp- 
ed in its fertile flelds. Quebec, the citadel of 
Canada, was strong by nature. It was built 
round the point of a rooky promontory, and 
flanl^ed by precipices. The crystal current of 
the St. Lawrence swept by it on the light, and 
the river St, Charles flowed along on the left, 
before mingling with that mighty stream. The 
place was tolerably tetified, but art had not 
yet rendered it, as at the present day, impreg- 
nable. 

Montcalm commanded the post. His troops 
were more numerous than the assailants ; but 
the greater part were Canadians, many of them 
inhabitants of Quebec ; and he had a host of 
savages His forces were drawn out along the 
northern shore below the city, from the river 
St. Charles to the Falls of Montmorency, and 
their position was secured by deep intrenoh- 
ments. 

The night after the debarkation of Wolfe’s 


troops, a furious storm caused great damage to 
the transports, and sank some of the small 
craft While it was stdl raging, a number of 
fire-ships, sent to destioy the fleet, came driving 
down. They were boarded intrepidly by the 
British seamen, and towed out of the way of 
doing harm. After much resistance, Wolfe es- 
tablished batteries at the west point of the Isle 
of Orleans, and at Point Levi, on the light (or 
south) bank of the St. Lawrence, within cannon 
range of the city. Colonel Guy Oarleton com- 
manded at the former battery ; Brigadier Monck- 
ton at the latter. From Point Levi bombshells 
and red-hot shot were discharged ; many houses 
were set on fire in the upper town, the lower 
town was reduced to rubbish ; the main fort, 
however, remained unharmed. 

Anxious for a decisive action, Wolfe, on the 
9th of July, crossed over in boats from the Isle 
of Orleans, to the north hank of the St. Law- 
rence, and encamped below the Montmorency. 
It was an ill-judged position, for there was still 
that tumultuous stream, with its rocky hanks, 
between him and the camp of Montcalm ; hut 
the ground he had chosen was higher than that 
occupied by the latter, and the Montmorency 
had a ford below the falls, passable at low tide. 
Another ford was discovered, three miles with- 
in land, hut the banks were steep, and shagged 
with forest. At both fords the vigilant Mont- 
calm had thrown up breastworks, and posted 
troops. 

On the 18th of July, Wolfe made a recon- 
noitring expedition up the river, with two 
armed sloops, and two transports with troops. 
He passed Quebec unharmed, and carefully no- 
ted the shores above it. Rugged olifla rose al- 
most from the water’s edge. Above them, ho 
was told, was an extent of level ground, called 
the Plains of Abraham, by which the upper 
town might he approached on its weakest side ; 
but how was that plain to be attained, when 
the cliffs, for the most part, were inaccessible, 
and every practicable place fortified ? 

He returned to Montmorency disappointed, 
and resolved to attack Montcalm in his camp, 
however difficult to be approached, and how- 
ever strongly posted. Townshend and Murray 
with their brigades, were to cross the Montmo- 
rency at low tide, below the falls, and storm 
the redoubt thrown up in front of the ford. 
Monckton, at the same time, was to cross, with 
part of his brigade, in boats from Point Levi. 
The ship Centurion, stationed in the channel, 
was to check the fire of a battery which com- 
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manded tlie ford , a train of artillery, planted 
on an eminence, was to enfilade the enemy’s in- 
trencliments , and two armed, flat-bottomed 
boats, were to be inn on shore near the re- 
doubt, and favor the oiossing of the troops. 

As usual, in complicated orders, pai*t were 
misunderstood, or neglected, and confusion was 
the consequence. Many of the boats from 
Point Levi ran aground on a shallow m the riv- 
er, where they were exposed to a severe fire of 
shot and shells. Wolfe, who was on the shore, 
directing every thing, endeavored to stop his 
^impatient troops until the boats could be got 
afloat, and the men landed. Thirteen compa- 
nies of grenadiers, and two hundred provm- 
cials, were the first to land. Without waiting 
for Brigadier Monckton and his regiments; 
without waiting for the co-op eration of the 
troops under Townshend ; without waiting even 
to be drawn up m form, the gienadiers rushed 
impetuously towards the enemy’s intrench- 
ineuts. A sheeted fire mowed them down, and 
drove them to take shelter behind the redoubt, 
near the ford, which the enemy had abandoned. 
Kero they remained, unable to form under the 
galling fire to which they were exposed, when- 
ever they ventured from their ooveit. Monok- 
ton’s brigade at length was landed, drawn up 
in order, and advanced to their relief, driving 
hack the enemy. *Tlms protected, the grena- 
diers retreated as precipitately as they had ad- 
vanced, leaving many of their comrades wound- 
ed on the field, who were massacred and scalp- 
ed in their sight, by the savages. The delay 
thus caused w as fatal to the enterprise. The day 
was advanced; the weather became stormy; 
the tide began to make ; at a later hour, re- 
treat, in case of a second repulse, would be im- 
posHiblo. Wolfe, therefore, gave up the at- 
tack, and withdrew across the river, having lost 
upwards of four hundred men, thiough this 
headlong impetuosity of the grenadiers. The 
two vessels which had been run aground, were 
set on fire, lost they should fall into the hands 
of the enemy * 

Brigadier Murray was now detached, with 
twelve liimdrod men, in transports, to ascend 
above the town, and co-operate with Rear-Ad- 
miral Ilolmos, in destroying the enemy’s ship- 
ping, and maldng descents upon the north shore. 
The shipping were safe from attack; some 
stores and ammunition wore destroyed ; some 
prisoners taken, and Murray returned with the 
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news of the capture of Tort hfiagara, Ticonde- 
roga, and Crown Point, and that Amherst was 
pieparing to attack the Isle Aux hToix. 

Wolfe, of a delicate constitution and sensitive 
nature, had been deeply mortified by the severe 
check sustained at the Pahs of Montmorency, 
fancying himself disgraced , and these successes 
of his fehow-commanders in other parts in- 
creased his self-uph raiding. The difficulties 
multiplying around him, and the delay of Gen- 
eral Amherst m hastening to his aid, preyed in- 
cessantly on his spirits ; he was dejected even 
to despondency, and declared he would never 
retmm without success, to be exposed, like other 
unfortunate commanders, to the sneers and re- 
proaches of the populace. The agitation of his 
mind, and his acute sensibility, bi ought on a fe- 
ver, which for some time incapacitated him from 
taking the field. 

In the midst of his illness he called a council 
of war, in which the whole plan of operations 
was altered. It was determined to convey 
troops above the town, and endeavor to make 
a diversion in that direction, or draw Montcalm 
into the open field. Before carrying this plan 
into effect, Wolfe again reconnoitred the town 
m company with Admiral Saunders, but nothing 
better suggested itself. 

The brief Canadian summer was over ; they 
were in the month of September. The camp 
at Montmorency was broken up. The tioops 
were 4 transported to Point Levi, leaving a suf- 
ficient number to man the batteries on the Isle 
of Orleans. On the fifth and sixth of Septem- 
ber the embarkation took place above Point 
Levi, in transports which had been sent up for 
the pill pose. Montcalm detached Be Bougain- 
ville, with fifteen hundred men, to keep along 
the north shore above the town, watch the 
movements of the squadron, and prevent a 
landing. To deceive him, Admiral Holmes 
' moved with the ships of war three leagues be- 
' yond the place where the landing was to be at- 
tempted. He was to drop down, however, in 
the night, and protect the landing. Cook, the 
future discoverer, also, was employed with oth- 
ers to sound the river, and place buoys opposite 
the camp of Montcalm, as if an attack were 
meditated m that quarter. 

Wolfe was still suffering under the effects of 
his late fever. “ My constitution,” writes he 
to a friend, “is entirely ruined, without the 
consolation of having done any considerable 
service to the state, and without any prospect 
of it,” Still he was unremitting in his exer- 
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tionSj seeking to wipe ont ttie fancied disgrace 
incurred at the Falls of Montmorenoy. It was 
in this mood he is said to Lave composed and 
sung at Ms evening mess that little campaigning 
song stiH link ed with his name : 

"Wliy, soldiers, wliy, 

SlionM -we Tig melancholy, "boys 

WTiy, soldiers, why ? 

"Whoae huBincss ’tis to die I 

Even when embarked in his midnight enter- 
prise, the presentiment of death seems to have 
oast its shadow over him. A midshipman who 
was present,’^ used to i elate, that as Wolfe sat 
among his officers, and the boats floated down 
silently with the current, he recited, in low and 
touching tones, Gray’s Elegy in a country 
churchyard, then just published. One stanza 
may especially have accorded with his melan- 
choly mood. 

/ 

“ Tho hoast of heraldry, tho pomp of power, 

And all that "beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the mevitahle hour 

The paths of glory lead hut to the grave ” 

“Kow, gentlemen,” said he, when he had 
finished, “ I would rather be the author of that 
poem than take Quebec.” 

The descent was made in flat-bottomed boats, 
past midnight, on the 13th of September. They 
dropped down silently with the swift current, 

Qm m la (who goes there ?) cried a senti- 
nel from the shore. La replied a 

captain in the first boat, who xmder stood the 
French language. A qyiel regiment f ” was 
the demand. “ De la Eeine ” (the queen’s), re- 
plied the captam, knowing that regiment was 
m De Bougainville’s detachment. Fortunately, 
a convoy of provisions was expected down from 
Be Bougainville’s, which the sentinel supposed 
this to be. Pasee^'^'' oiied he, and the boats 
glided on without further challenge. The land- 
ing took place m a cove near Cape Diamond, 
which still bears Wolfe’s name. Ho had mark- 
ed it m reconnoitring, and saw that a ci^agged 
path straggled up from it to the Heights of 
Abraham, wMch might be climbed, though with 
difficulty, and that it appeared to be slightly 
guarded at top. Wolfe was among the first 
that landed and ascended up the steep and nar- 
row path, where not more than t"WO could go 
abreast, and which had been broken up by cross 
ditches. Colonel Howe, at the same time, with 
the light infantry and Highlanders, scrambled 
up the woody precipices, helping themselves by 

* AfterwardB Professor John Pohiaon, of Edinburgh. 
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the roots and branches, and putting to flight a 
sergeant’s guard posted at the summit. Wolfe 
drew up the men in order as they mounted ; 
and by the break of day found himself in pos- 
session of the fateful Plains of Abraham. 

Montcalm was thunderstruck when word was 
brought to him in Ms camp that the English 
were on the heights, threatening the weakest 
part of the town. Abandoning his intrench- 
ments, h^ hastened across the river St. Charles 
and ascended the heights, which slope tip 
gradually from its banks. His force was equal 
in number to that of the English, hut a great 
part was made up of colony troops and savages. 
When he saw the foimidahle host of regulars 
he had to contend with, he sent off swift mes- 
sengers to summon Be Bougainville with his 
detachment to his aid; and Be Vaudreuil to 
reinforce him with fifteen hundred men from 
the camp. In the mean time he xwepared to 
flank the left of the English line and force them 
to the opposite precipices. Wolfe saw his aim, 
and sent Brigadier Townshend to counteract 
Mm with a regiment, which was formed en 
l^otence^ and supported by two battalions, pre- 
senting on the left a double front. 

The French, in their haste, thinking they were 
to repel a mere scouting party, had brought hut 
three light field-pieces with them ; tho English 
had but a single gun, which the sailors had 
dragged up the heights. With these they can- 
nonaded each other for a time, Montcalm still 
waiting for the aid he had summoned. At 
length, about nine o’clock, losing all patience, 
he led on Ms disciplined troops to a close con- 
flict with small arms, the Indians to support 
them by a galling fire from thickets and corn- 
fields. The French advanced gallantly, hut 
irregularly, firing rapidly, hut with little effect. 
The English reserved their fire until their as- 
sailants were within forty yards, and then de- 
livered it in deadly volleys. They sufiTored, 
however, from the lurking savages, who singled 
out tho officers. Wolfe, who was in front of 
the line, a conspicuous mark, was wounded by 
a ball in the wrist. Ho bound his handker- 
chief round the wound, and led on tho grena- 
diers, with fixed bayonets, to charge the foe, 
who began to waver. Another ball struel!: him 
in the breast. He felt the wound to be mortal, 
and feared his fall might dishearten the troops. 
Leaning on a lieutenant for support : “ Lot not 
my brave fellows see me drop,” said ho faintly. 
He was borne off to the rear; water was 
brought to quench his thirst, and ho was asked 
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if he i^onld haye a aargeon. It is needless,” 
he replied; “it is aU over with me.” He de- 
sired those about him to lay him down. The 
lieutenant seated himself on the ground, and 
supported him in his arms. “ They run * they 
run I see how they run ! ” cried one of the 
attendants “ Who run ^ ” demanded Wolfe, 
earnestly, like one aroused from sleep. “ The 
enemy, sir ; they give way everywhere.” 
The spirit of the expirmg hero flashed up. 
“ Go, one of you, my lads, to Colonel Burton ; 
tell Mm to march Webb’s regiment with all 
speed down to Charles’ Hiver, to cut off the 
retreat hy the bridge,” Then turning on his 
side; “How, God be praised, I will die in 
peace I ” said he, and expired,*' — soothed in his 
last moments by the idea that victory would 
obliterate the imagined disgrace at Montmo- 
rency. 

Brigadier Murray had indeed broken the cen- 
tre of the enemy, and the Highlanders were 
making deadly havoc with their claymores, 
diiving the French into the town or down to 
their works on the river St. Charles. Monck- 
ton, the first brigadier, was disabled by a 
wound in the lungs, and the command devolved 
on Townshend, who hastened to re-form the 
troops of the centre, disordered in pursuing the 
enemy. By this time Do Bougainville appeared 
at a distance in the rear, advancing with two 
thousand fresh troops, hut he arrived too late 
to rotriovo the day. The gallant Montcalm had 
received his death-wound near St. John’s Gate, 
while endeavoring to rally his flying troops, 
and had been borne into the town. 

Townshend advanced with a force to receive 
Do Bougainville ; but the latter avoided a com- 
bat, and retired into woods and swamps, where 
it was not thought prudent to follow him. The 
English had obtained a complete victory ; slain 
about five lumdred of the enemy ; taken above 
a thousand prisoners, and among them several 
olhoorB ; and had a strong position on the Plains 
of Abrabam, which they hastened to fortify 
with redoubts, and artillery drawn up the 
heights. 

The brave Montcalm wrote a letter to Gen- 
eral Townshend, recommending the prisoners 
to British humanity. IVhen told by his sui- 
goon that lio could not survive above a few 
honi’s ; So much the hotter,” replied he ; “I 
shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec ” 
To Do Bamsey, the French king’s houtenant 


who commanded the garrison, he consigned the 
defence of the city. “ To your keeping,” said 
he, “I commend the honor of France. I’ll 
neither give orders, nor interfere any further. 
I have business to attend to of greater moment 
than your ruined garrison, and this wretched 
country. My time is short,— I shah pass this 
I night with God, and prepare myself for death. 

! I wish you all comfort ; and to be happily ex- 
tricated from your present perplexities.” He 
then called for his chaplain, who, with the 
bishop of the colony, remained with him through 
the night. He expired early in the morning, 
dying like a brave soldier and a devout Catho- 
lic. Hever did two worthier foes mingle their 
life-blood on the battle-field than Wolfe and 
Montcalm.* 

Preparations were now made by the army 
and the fleet to make an attack on both upper 
and lower town ; but the spirit of the garrison 
was broken, and the inhabitants were clamor- 
ous for the safety of their wives and children. 
On the ITth of September, Quebec capitulated, 
and was taken possession of by the British, 
who hastened to put it in a complete posture 
of defence. A garrison of six thousand effec- 
tive men was placed in it, under the command 
of Biigadler-General Murray, and victualled 
from the fleet. General Townshend embarked 
with Admiral Saunders, and returned to Eng- 
land ; and the wounded General Monokton was 
conveyed to Hew York, of which he afterwards 
became governor. 

Had Amherst followed up his success at 
Ticonderoga the preceding summer, the year’s 
campaign would have ended, as had been pro- 
jected, in the subjugation of Canada. His 
cautious delay gave De Levi, the successor of 
Montcalm, time to rally, concentrate the soat- 
tered Fienoh forces, and struggle for the salva- 
tion of the province. 

In the following spring, as soon as the river 
St Lawrence opened, he approached Quebec, 
and landed at Point an Tremble, about twelve 
miles off. The garrison had suffered dreadfully 
during the winter from excessive cold, want of 
vegetables and of fresh provisions. Many had 
died of scurvy, and many more were ill. Mur- 
ray, sanguine and injudicious, on hearing that 
De Lovi was advancing with ten thousand men, 
and five hundred Indians, sallied out with his 
dimimslied forces of not more i-han three thou- 
sand, English soldiers, he boasted, -were lia- 
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bituated to victory ; be bad a fine train of ar- 
tillerjj and stood a better cbance in tbe field 
than cooped np in a vretcbed fortification. If 
defeated, be would defend tbe place to tbe last 
extremity, and then retreat to tbe Isle of Or- 
leans, and wait for remf or cements. Moie 
brave than discreet, be attacked tbe vanguard 
of tbe enemy ; tbe battle wbicb took place was 
fieice and sanguinary. kTurray’s troops bad 
cangbt bis own headlong valor, and fougbt 
until near a third of their number were slam. 
They were at length driven back into tbe town, 
leaving their boasted train of artillery on tbe 
field. 

De Levi opened trenches before tbe town 
tbe very evening of tbe battle. Three Erencb 
ships, which bad descended tbe river, fnrmsbed 
bim with cannon, moi tars, and ammunition. By 
tbe lltb of May, be bad one bomb battery, 
and three batteries of cannon Murray, equally 
alei-t within tbe wails, strengthened bis de- 
fences, and kept up a vigorous fire. His garri- 
son was now reduced to two hundred and 
twenty effective men, and be himself, with all 
bis vaunting spirit, was driven almost to de- 
spair, when a Biitisb fleet arrived m tbe river. 
Tbe whole scene was now reversed. One of 
tbe Erencb frigates was driven on tbe rocks 
above Oape Diamond , another ran on shore, 
and was burnt , tbe rest of their vessels were 
either taken or destroyed. Tbe besieging 
army retreated in tbe night, leaving piovisions, 
implements, and aitillery behind them, and so 
rapid was their flight, that Murray, who sallied 
forth on tbe following day, could not overtake 
them. 

A last stand for tbe preservation of tbe colony 
was now made by tbe French at Montreal, 
where De Yaudreuil fixed bis bead-quarters, 
fortified himself, and called in all possible aid, 
Canadian and Indian. 

The cautious, but tardy Amherst, was now 
in tbe field to carry out tbe plan in which be 
bad fallen short in tbe iirevious yeai . He sent 
orders to General Mimay to advance by water 
against Montreal, with all the force that could 
be spared from Quebec; bo detached a body 
of troops under Colonel Haviland from Oixiwn 
Point, to cross Lake Champlain, take posses- 
sion of tbe Isle Aux Hoix, and push on to the 
St, Lawrence, while be took the roundabout 
way with bis main army by tbe Mohawk and 
Oneida rivers to Lake Ontario ; thence to de- 
scend tbe St. Lawieiice to Montreal. 

Murray, according to orders, embarkeu bis 
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troops in a great number of small vessels, and 
ascended the river in characteristic style, pub- 
lishing manifestoes in tbe Canadian villages, 
disarming the inhabitants, and exacting tbe 
oath of neutrality. He looked forward to 
new laurels at Montreal, but the slow and sure 
Amherst bad anticipated him. That worthy 
general, after delaying on Lake Ontario to send 
out cruisers, and stopping to repair petty forts 
on tbe upper part of tbe St. Lawrence, which 
bad been deserted by their garrisons, or sur- 
rendered without firing a gun, arrived on tbe 
6tb of September at tbe island of Montreal, 
routed some light skirmishing parties, and pre- 
sented himself befoie tbe town. Yaudreuil 
found himself threatened by an army of nearly 
ten thousand men, and a host of Indians ; for 
Amherst bad called in tbe aid of Sir William 
Johnson and bis Mohawk braves. To with- 
stand a siege in an almost open town against 
such superior force, was out of tbe question ; 
especially as Murray from Quebec, and Havi- 
land from Crown Point, were at band with ad- 
ditional troops. A capitulation accordingly 
took place on tbe 8tb of September, including 
tbe surrender not merely of Montreal, but of 
all Canada. 

Thus ended tbe contest between France and 
England for dominion m America, in wbicb, as 
has been said, tbe first gun was fired in Wa-sb- 
ington’s encounter with De Jumonville. A 
French statesman and diplomatist consoled him- 
self by tbe persuasion that it would be a fatal 
triumph to England. It would remove the 
only check by wbicb her colonies were kept in 
awe. “ They will no longer need her protec- 
tion,” said be ; “ she will call on them to con- 
tribute toward supporting the burdens they 
have helped to bung on her, and they will an- 
sioer 'by striking off iiR dejpendence,’^'' 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

Fob three months after bis marriage, Wash- 
ington resided with bis bride at tbe “White 
House.” During bis sojourn there be repaired 
to Williamsburg, to take bis seat in tbe House 
of Burgesses. By a vote of tbe House, it had 
been determined to gi*eet his installation by a 
signal testimonial of respect. Accordingly, as 
soon as be took bis seat, Mr. Robinson, the 

* Couht do Vergermef;, EreBch arnTDaesador at Constaii- 
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speaker, in eloquent language, dictated by the 
warmth of private friendship, returned thanks, 
on behalf of the colony, for the distinguished 
military services he had rendered to his coun- 
try. 

Washington rose to reply; blushed — stam- 
mered — ^trembled, and could not utter a word 
“ Sit down, Mr. Washington,” said the speaker, 
with a smile, “ your modesty equals your valor, 
and that surpasses the power of any language 
I possess.” 

Such was Washington’s first launch into civil 
life, in which he was to be distinguished by 
the same judgment, devotion, courage, and 
magnanimity exhibited in his military career. 
He attended the House frequently durmg the 
remainder of the session, after which he con- 
ducted his hnde to his favorite abode of Mount 
Vernon. 

Mr. Onstis, the first husband of Mrs. Washing- 
ton, had left large landed property, and forty- 
five thousand pounds sterling in money. One- 
third fell to his widow in her own light , two- 
thirds were inherited equally by her two chil- 
dren, — a boy of six, and a girl of four years of 
age. By a decree of the General Court, Wash- 
ington was intrusted with the care of the prop- 
erty inherited by the ohlldien, a sacred and 
delicate trust, which he disohaiged in the most 
faithful and judicious manner ; becoming more 
like a parent, than a mere guardian to them. 

Prom a letter to his correspondent in Eng- 
land, it would appear that he had long enter- 
tained a desire to visit that country. Had he 
done so, his acknowledged merit and military 
services would have insured Mm a distinguished 
reception ; and it has been intimated, that the 
signal favor of government might have changed 
the current of his career. We believe him, 
liowever, to have been too pure a patriot, and 
too clearly piossessed of the true interests of 
his country, to he diverted from the course 
which he ultimately adopted. His marriage, 
at any rate, had put an end to all travelling in- 
clinations. In his letter from Mount Vernon, 
he writes : “ I am now, I believe, fixed in this 
seat, with an agreeable partner for life, and I 
hope to find more happiness in retirement than 
I ever cxporioiioed in the wide and hustling 
world.” .V 

This was no Utopian dream transiently in- 
dulged amid the charms of novelty. It was 
a deliberate purpose with him, the result of 
innate and enduring inclinations. Throughout 
the whole course of liis career, agricultural life 


appeals to have been his deau ideal of exist- 
ence, which haunted his thoughts even amid 
the stern duties of the field, and to which he 
recurred with unflagging interest whenever 
enabled to indulge his natural bias. 

Mount Vernon was his harbor of repose, 
where he repeatedly failed his sail, and fancied 
himself anchored for life. Ho impnlae of am- 
bition tempted him thence , nothing but the 
call of his country, and his devotion to the 
public good. The place was endeared to him 
by the remembrance of his brother Lawrence, 
and of the happy days he had passed here with 
that brother in the days of boyhood ; but it 
was a delightful place in itself, and well calcu- 
lated to inspire the rural feeling. 

The mansion was beautifully situated on a 
swelling height, crowned with wood, and com- 
manding a magnificent view up and down the 
Potomac. The grounds immediately about it 
were laid out somewhat in the Enghsh taste. 
The estate was apportioned into separate farms, 
devoted to different kinds of culture, each hav- 
ing its allotted laborers. Much, however, was 
still covered with wild woods, seamed with 
deep dells and runs of water, and indented with 
inlets; hannts of deer, and lurking-places of 
foxes. The whole woody region along the Po- 
tomac from Mount Veinon to Belvoir, and far 
beyond, with its range of forests and hills, and 
picturesque promontories, affoided sport of 
various kinds, and was a noble hnnting-gionnd. 
Washington had hunted through it with old 
Lord Eairfax, in his stripling days ; we do not 
wonder that his feelings throughout life in- 
cessantly reverted to it. 

‘‘Ho estate in United America,” observOvn 
he, in one of his letters, “ is more pleasantly 
situated. In a high and healthy country ; in a 
latitude between the extremes of heat and 
cold ; on one of the finest rivers in the world , 
a river well stocked with various kinds of fish 
at all seasons of the year, and in the spring with 
shad, herrings, bass, carp, sturgeon, &o., m great 
abundance. The borders of the estate are 
washed by more than ten miles of tide water , 
several valuable fisheries appertain to it : the 
whole shore, in fact, is one entire fishery.’ 

These were, as yet, the aristooratical days of 
Virginia. The estates were large, and con- 
tinued in the same families by entails. Many 
of the wealthy planters were connected with 
old families in England. The young men, es- 
pecially the elder sons, were often sent to finish 
their education there, and on their return 
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broTiglit out the tastes and habits of the mother 
country. The governors of 'Virginia wevQ from 
the higher ranks of society, and maintained a 
corresponding state. The “established,’^ or 
Epibcopal church, predominated throughout the 
“ancient dommion,” as it was termed; each 
county was divided mto parishes, as in Eng- 
land, — each with its parochial church, its par- 
sonage, and glebe. VTashington was vestry- 
man of two parishes, Pairfax and Tiuro, the 
parochial church of the former was at Alex- 
andria, ten miles from Mount Vernon; of the 
latter, at Pohick, about seven miles The 
chuich at Pohick was rebuilt on a plan of his 
own, and iu a great measure at his expense. 
At one or other of these churches he attended 
every Sunday, when the weather and the roads 
permitted. His demeanor was reverential and 
devout. Mrs. lYashington. knelt during the 
prayers ; he always stood, as was the custom 
at that time. Both were communicants. 

Among Ms occasional visitors and associates 
were Captain Hugh Mercer and Dr. Craik ; the 
former, after Ins narrow escapes fi om the toma- 
hawk and soalping-lmife, was quietly settled at 
Erederioksbmg, the latter, after the campaigns 
on the frontier were over, had taken up his 
residence at Alexandria, and was now Wash- 
ington’s family physician. Both were drawn 
to Mm by campaigning ties and recollections, 
and were ever welcome at Mount Vernon. 

A style of living prevailed among the opu- 
lent Virginian families in those days that has 
long since faded away. The houses were spa- 
cious, commodious, liberal in all their appoint- 
ments, and fitted to cope with the free-handed, 
open-hearted hospitality of the owners, noth- 
ing was more common than to see handsome 
services of plate, elegant equipages, and superb 
carriage hoi'ses — all imported from England 

The Virginians have always been noted foi 
their love of horses ; a manly passion which, 
in those days of opulence, they indulged with- 
out regard to exjjense. The noli planters vied 
with each ot^er in their studs, importing the 
best English stocks. Mention is made of one 
of the Eandolphs of Tuckahoo, who built a 
stable for his favorite dapx>le gray horse, 
Shakespeare, with a recess for the bod of the 
negro groom, who always slept beside him at 
night. 

Washington, by Ms marriage, had added 
above one hundred thousand dollars to his 
already considerable fortune, and was enabled 
to live in ample and dignified style. His inti- 


macy with the Eairfaxes, and his intercourse 
with British officers of rank, had perhaps had 
their influence on his mode of livmg. He had 
his chariot and four, with black postilions m 
livery, for the use of Mrs Washington and her 
lady visitois. As for himself, he always ap- 
peared on horseback. His stable was well 
filled and admirably regulated. His stud wms 
thoroughbred, and in excellent order. His 
household books contain registers of the names, 
ages, and marks of his vaiious horses ; such as 
Ajax, Bliieskiu, Valiant, Magnolia (an Arab), 
&c. Also his dog'^, chiefly fox-lionnds, Vul- 
can, Singer, Bmgwood, Sweetlips, Eon ester, 
Music, Eockwood, Truelove, &c,‘^ 

A large Virginia estate, in those days, was a 
little empiie The mansion-house was the seat 
of government, with its numerous dependen- 
cies, such as kitchens, smoke-house, workshops, 
and stables. In this mansion the planter ruled 
supreme , his steward or overseer was his piinie 
minister and executive officer ; he had Ins legion 
of house negroes for domestic service, and his 
host of field negroes for the culture of tobacco, 
Indian com, and other crops, and for other out- 
of-door labor, Tbeir quarter formed a kind of 
hamlet apait, composed of various huts, with 
little gardens and poultry yards, aU well stocked, 
and swai’ms of little negroes gambolling in the 
sunshine. Then theie "were laige wooden edi- 
fices for curing tobacco, the staples and most 
profitable production, and mills for grinding 
wheat and Indian corn, of wliioli laige fields 
Avero cultivated for the supply of the family 
and the maintenance of the negroes. 

Among the slaves were artificers of all kinds, 
tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, smiths, ivlieel- 
wrights, and so forth ; so that a plantation pro- 
duced every thing within itself for ordinary use . 
as to articles of fashion and elegance, luxuries, 
and expensive clothing, theyAvero importccl 
from London , for the planters on the main 

* In one of IiiB Ictter-booIcB ivo find oulora on Iiis Ijon- 
don agent for riding oquipmonts, Eoi oxainplo 

1 Man’s 1 iding-saddlo, liogslaii seat, Ui go platod stii i ups 
and OYory tiling comiiloto Donblo roinod bndlo and Pel- 
ham bltj plated 

A very neat and faBluonahlo No-winarkot eaddle-clotli 
A large and best portmanteau, saddle, biidlo, mid pil- 
lion 

GlooJt-bag em olnglo ; eliaoT%sd saddle-clotli, holstoi s, &c 
A ridmg-frook of a liandBomo drab-oolorcd broadelotli, 
with plain double gilt buttons. 

A riding waistcoat of suporflno scarlet cloth and gold 
laco, with buttons like those of the coat. 

A blue surtout coat. 

A neat switch whip, silver cap, 

Black velvet cap for servant. 
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rivers, especially tlie Potomac, carried on an 
immediate trade vritli England. Their tobacco 
was pnt up by their own negroes, bore their 
own maiks, was shipped on board of vessels 
which came up the rivers for the purpose, and 
consigned to some agent in Liverpool or Bristol, 
with whom the planter kept an account. 

The Virginia planters were prone to leave 
the care of their estates too much to their 
overseers, and to thinlc personal 'labor a degra- 
dation. ‘Washington carried into his rural 
affairs the same method, activity, and circum- 
spection that had distinguished him lu military 
life. He kept his own accounts, iposted up his 
books, and balanced them with mercantile ex- 
actness. We have examined them, as well as 
liis diaries recording his daily occupations, and 
Ills letter “books, containing entries of shipments 
of tobacco, and correspondence with his Lon- 
don agents. They are monuments of Ms busi- 
ness habits.* 

The products of his estate also became so 
noted foi the faithfulness, as to quality and 
quantity, with which they were put up, that it 
is said any barrel of flour that bore the brand 
of George "Wasbington, Mount Vernon, was 
exempted from the customary inspection in 
the "West India ports. 1 

He was an early riser, often before daybreak 
in the winter when the nights were long. On 
such occasions he lit his own flie, and wrote or 
lead by candle-light. He breakfasted at seven 
in Slimmer, at eight in winter. Two small cups 
of tea and throe or four cakes of Indian meal 
(ctillod hoo cakes), formed his frugal repast. 
Immediately after breakfast he moimted his 
horse, and visited those parts of the estate 
whore any work was going on, seeing to every 

Tlio following lottoi* of Washington to liis London 
001 1 Gap ondoiits will give an. idea of the eailyintci course 
of the Virginia planters with the mothoi country i 

Our goods by the Liberty, Oapt. Walker, came to 
hand in good order and soon after ins arrival, as they gen- 
erally do when shipped lu a vessel to tins iivcr[thGPo- 
tpmac], and acaico evoi when they go to any others, foi it 
don’t often huiapon that a vossol hound to one rlvei has 
goods of any oonsoq.uonco to another , and the masters, lu 
thoRo cases, keep the packages till an accidental convoj - 
anco oftbrs, and for want of hotter opportunities fi eiiuently 
comniSt them to hoatmon Avho care vciy little foi the goods 
so tlioy get tlicir freight, and often land them wheiever it 
suits their cijn'vcMonco, not wheie they have engaged to 
do so. * A ship from Loudon to Virginia may 

be in Uappahannoeis: oi any of the other rivois thioe 
months before I know any thing of their auival, and may 
make twenty voyages without my seeing or even hearing 
of Ihe captain.” 

t Spoooh of the Xlon. Eobert 0. Winthrop on laying 
the corner-stone of Washington’s Konument, 


thing with his own eyes, and often aiding with 
his own hand. 

Dinner was served at two o’clock. He ate 
heartily, hut was no epicure, nor critical about 
his food. His beverage was small beer or cider, 
and two glasses of old Madeira. He took tea, 
of which he was very fond, early in the even- 
ing, and retired for the night about nine 
o’clock. 

If confined to the house by had weather, he 
took that occasion to arrange his papers, post 
up his accounts, or write letters ; passing part 
of the time m reading, and occasionally reading 
aloud to the family. 

He treated his negroes with kindness; at- 
tended to their comforts; was particularly 
careful of them in sickness; hut never tole- 
rated idleness, and exacted a faithful perform- 
ance of all their allotted tasks. He had a quick 
eye at calculating each man’s capabilities. An 
entry in his diary gives a curious instance of 
this. Four of his negroes, employed as car- 
penters, weie hewing and shaping timber. It 
appeared to him, in notiemg the amount of 
work accomplished between two succeeding 
mornings, that they loitered at their labor. 
Sitting down quietly he timed their opciatlons ; 
how long it took them to get their cross-cut 
saw and other implements ready ; how long to 
clear away the branches from the trunk of a 
fallen tree ; how long to hew and saw it ; what 
time was expended in considering and consult- 
ing, and after aU, how much work was effected 
dining the time he looked on. Erom this he 
made his computation how much they could 
execute in the course of a day, woiking entirely 
at their ease. 

At another time we find him working for a 
p)art of two days with Peter, his smith, to make 
a plough on a new invention of his own. This, 
after two or three failiu’es, he accomplished. 
Then, with less than his usual judgment, lie 
put his two chaiiot horses to the plough, and 
ran a great risk of spoiling them, in giving his 
new invention a trial over ground thickly 
swarded. 

Anon, during a thunderstorm, a f lightened 
negro alaims the house with word that the mill 
is giving way, upon wliicli there is a general 
turn out of all the forces, with 'Washington at 
their head, wheeling and shovelling gravel, dur- 
ing a pelting rain, to check the rushing water. 

Washington delighted in the chase. In the 
huntmg season, when he rode out early in the 
morning to visit distant parts of tlie estate, 
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where work was going on, lie often took some 
of the dogs with him for the ohance of starting 
a fox, which he occasionally' did, though he was 
not always successful in killing him. He was 
a bold rider and an admirable horseman, though 
he never claimed the merit of being an accom- 
plished fox-hunter. In the height of the sea- 
son, however, he would be out with the fox- 
hounds two or three times a week, accompanied 
hy his guests at Mount Yernon and the gentle- 
men of the neighborhood, especially the Fair- 
faxes of Belvoir, of which estate his friend 
George WiILiaia Faii-fax was now the proprie- 
tor. On such occasions there would be a hunt- 
ing dinner at one or other of those establish- 
ments, at which convivial repasts "Washington 
is said to have enjoyed himself with unwonted 
hilarity. 

Now and then his old friend and mstructor 
in the noble art of venery, Lord Fairfax, would 
he on a visit to his relatives at Belvoir, and 
then the hunting was kept up with unusual 
spirit, ^ 

His lordship, however, since the alarms of 
Indian war had ceased, lived almost entirely at 
Greenway Court, where Washington was occa- 
sionally a guest, when called by public business 
to Winchester. Lord Fairfax had made him- 
self a favorite throughout the neighborhood. 
As lord-lieutenant and custos rotulorum of 
Frederick County, he presided at county courts 
lield at Winchester, where, durmg the sessions, 
ho kept open table. He acted also as surveyor 
and overseer of the public roads and highways, 
and was imremitted in his exertions and plans 
for the improvement of the country. Hunting, 
however, was his passion. When the sport 
was poor near home, he would take his hounds 
to a distant part of the country, establish him- 
self at an inn, and keep open house and open 
table to every person of good character and re- 
spectable appearance who chose to join him m 
following the hounds 

It was luobably in quest of sport of the kind 


* Ilunting momoraufla from WasMiigtoii’s journal, 
Mount Yernon 

22 —Hunting -svith Lord Fairfax and his hi other, 
and Colonel Fan fax 

Koy 26.— Mr. Bryan Fairfax, Mi Grayson, and Phil 
Alexander caniG hcio by Buniiao Hunted and catohed a 
fox -with these, Lord Fairfax, liis brother, and Ool Fair- 
fax,— all of ■whom, rvith Mr. Fairfax and Mr. ’Wilaon of 
England, dined lieio. 26th and 29th.— Hunted again -with 
the same company 

Dec, 6 -Fox-hunting with Lord Fairfax and his brother, 
and Oolonol Fairfax Started a fox and lost it. Dined at 
Belvoir, and roturnod in the evening, 


that he now and then, in the hunting season, 
revisited his old haunts and former companions 
on the banks of the Potomac, and then the 
beautiful woodland legion about Belvoir and 
Mount Yernon was sure to ring at early mom 
with the inspiring music of the hound. 

The waters of the Potomac also afforded oc- 
casional amusement in fishing and shooting. 
The fishing was sometimes on a grand scale, 
when the herrings came up the river in shoals, 
and the negroes of Mount Yernon were mar- 
shalled forth to draw the seine, which was gen- 
erally done with great success. Canvas-back 
ducks abounded at the proper season, and the 
shooting of them was one of Washington’s 
favoiite recreations. The river border of Ms 
domain, however, was somewhat subject to in- 
vasion. An oysterman once anchored his craft 
at the landing-place, and disturbed the quiet 
of the neighborhood by the insolent and dis- 
orderly conduct of himself and crew. It took 
a campaign of three days to expel these in- 
vaders from the premises. 

A more summary course was pursued with 
another interloper. This was a vagabond who 
infested the creeks and inlets which bordered 
the estate, lurking in a canoe among the reeds 
and bushes, and making great havoc among the 
canvas-baok ducks. He had been warned off 
repeatedly, but without effect. As Washing- 
ton was one day riding about the estate, he 
heard the report of a gun from the margin of 
the river. Spurring in that direction he dashed 
through the hushes, and came upon the culprit 
just as he was pushing his canoe from shore. 
The latter raised his gun with a menacing look ; 
hut Washington rode into the stream, seized 
the painter of the canoe, drew it to shore, 

I spx*ang from his horse, wrested the gun from 
the hands of tho astonished delinquent, and in- 
flicted on him a lesson in “ Lynch law ” that 
effectually cured him of all inclination to tres- 
pass again on these forbidden shores. 

The Potomac, in the palmy days of Yirginia, 
was occasionally the scene of a little aquatic 
state and ostentation among the rich planters 
who resided on its banks. They had beautiful 
barges, which, like their land equipages, were 
imported from England ; and mention is made 
of a Mr. Digges who always received Washing- 
ton in his barge, rowed by six negroes, ai rayed 
in a kind of uniform of check shirts and black 
velvet caps. At one time, aoooidmg to notes 
in Washington’s diary, the whole neighborhood 
is thrown into a paroxysm of festivity, by the 
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ancTiormg of a Britisli frigate (the Boston) in 
the river, just in front of the hospitable man- 
sion of the Fairfaxes. A succession of dinners 
and breakfasts takes place at Moxmt Vernon 
and Belvoir, with occasional tea parties on 
board of the frigate. The commander, Sir 
Thomas Adams, his officers and his midship- 
men, are cherished guests, and have the free- 
dom of both establishments. 

Occasionally he and Mrs. Washington would 
pay a visit to Annapolis, at that time the seat 
of government of Maryland, and partake of the 
gayoties wliich prevailed dnring the session of 
the legislature. The society of these seats of 
provincial governments was always polite and 
fashionable, and more exclusive than in these 
republican days, being, m a manner, the out- 
posts of the English aristocracy, wheie all 
places of dignity or profit were secured for 
younger sons, and poor, but proud relatives. 
Dnring the session of the Legislature, dinners 
and halls abounded, and there were occasional 
attempts at theatricals. The latter was an 
'amusement for which Washington always had 
a relish, though he never had an opportunity of 
gratifying it efleotnally. hTeither was he disin- 
clined to mingle in the dance, and we remem- 
ber to have heard venerable ladies, who had 
been belles in Ins day, pride themselves on 
having had him for a partner, though, they 
added, he was apt tq be a ceremonious and 
grave one.* 

In this round of rural occupation, rural 
amusements, and social intercourse, Washing- 
ton passed several tranquil years, the halcyon 
season of his life. ICis already estahhshed 
reputation drow many visitors to Mount Ver- 
non; Homo of his early companions in arms 
were his occasional guests, and his friendships 
and coimoctions linked him with some of the 
most prominent and worthy people of the 
country, who were sure to he received with 
cordial, but simple and unpretending hospitality. 
His marriage was unblessed with children ; hut 


* Wo Imvo had an amusing plotuie of Annapolis, aa it 
was at this period, famished to na some years ago hy an 
octogenarian who had rosidod there m his boyhood. “ In 
those paits of the country,” said he, “where the roads 
wore too rough fur oairiagos, the ladies used to lido on 
ponies, followed hy hlaok servants on horsohack ; in this 
way his mother, then advanced in life, used to tiavel, In a 
scarlet cloth riding habit, which she had piooured from 
England, Kay, in this way, on omorgenoios,” ho added, 
“ the young ladles from the country used to come to the 
balls at Annapolis, riding with thoir hoops arranged ‘fore 
and aft» like lateen sails; and after dancing all night, 
would rldo home again in tho morning,” 


ihose of Mrs. Washington experienced from 
him parental care and affection, and the forma- 
tion of their minds and manners was one of 
the dearest objects of his attention. His do- 
mestic concerns and social enjoyments, how- 
ever, were not permitted to interfere with his 
public duties. He was active by nature, and 
emmently a man of business by babit. As 
judge of the county court, and member of the 
House of Burgesses, he had numerous calls 
upon his time and thoughts, and was often 
drawn from home; for whatever trust he 
undertook, he was sure to fulfil with scrupulous 
exactness. 

Abont this time we find him engaged, with 
other men of enterprise, in a project to drain 
the great Dismal Swamp, and render it capable 
of onltivation. This vast morass was about 
thirty miles long, and ten miles wide, and its 
interior but little known. With his usual zeal 
and hardihood he explored it on horseback and 
on foot. In many parts it was covered with 
dark and gloomy woods of cedar, cypiess, and 
hemlock, or deciduous tiees, the branches of 
which were hung with long drooping moss. 
Other parts were almost inaccessible, fi'om the 
density of brakes and thickets, entangled with 
vines, briers, and creeping plants, and inter- 
sected by creeks and standing pools. Occa- 
sionally the soil, composed of dead vegetable 
fibre, was over his horse’s fetlocks, and some- 
times he had to dismount and make his way on 
foot over a quaking bog that shook beneath his 
tread 

In the centre of the morass he came to a 
great piece of water, six miles long, and three 
broad, called Drummond’s Pond, hut more po- 
etically celebrated as the Lalce of the Dismal 
Swamp. It was more elevated than any other 
part of the swamp, and capable of feedmg 
canals, hy which tho whole might be traversed. 
Having made the circuit of it, and noted all its 
characteristics, he encamped for the night upon 
the firm land which bordered it, and finished 
his explorations on the following day. 

In the ensuing session of the Vnginia Legis- 
lature, the association m behalf of which he 
had acted, was chartered under the name of 
the Dismal Swamp Company , and to his oh- 
servations and forecast may be traced the sub- 
sequent improvement and prosperity of that 
once desolate region. 
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Tidijj-gs of peace gladdened the colonies in 
the spiing of 1763. The definitive treaty be- 
tween England and France had been signed at 
Fontameblean. How, it was trusted, there 
would be an end to those horrid ravages that 
had desolated the interior of the conntiy. 
‘^The desex t and the silent place would re- 
joice, and the wilderness would blossom like 
the rose.” 

The month of Kay proved the fallacy of 
such hopes. In that month the famous insur- 
rection of the Indian tribes broke out, which, 
from the name of the chief who was its piime 
mover and master spirit, is commonly called 
Pontiac’s war. The Delawares and Shawnees, 
and other of those emigrant tribes of the Ohio, 
among whom Washington had mingled, were 
foremost m this conspiracy. Some of the chiefs 
who had been Ms allies, had now taken up the 
hatchet against the English. The plot was 
deep laid, and conducted with Indian craft and 
secrecy. At a concerted time an attack was 
made upon all the posts from Detroit to Fort 
Pitt (late Fort Dnquesne). Several of the small 
stockaded forts, the places of refuge of wood- 
land neighborhoods, were surprised and sacked 
with remorseless butchery. The fiontiers of 
Pennsylvania, Karyland, and Virginia, were 
laid waste, traders in the wilderness were 
plundered and slain ; hamlets and farm-houses 
were wrapped in flames, and their inhabitants 
massacred. Shingis, with his Delaware war- 
riors, blockaded Fort Pitt, which, for some 
time, was in imminent danger. Detroit, dso, 
came near falling into the hands of the savages. 
It needed all the influence of Sir William John- 
son, that potentate in savage life, to keep the 
Six nations from joining this formidable con- 
spiracy ; had they done so, the triumph of the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife would have been 
complete ; as it was, a considerable time elapsed 
before the frontier was restored to tolerable 
tranquillity. ; 

Fortunately, Washington’s retirement from 
the army prevented his being entangled in this 
savage war, which raged throughout the regions 
ho had repeatedly visited, or rather his active 
spirit had been divoited into a more peaceful 
channel, for he was at this time occupied m the 
enterprise just noticed, for draining the great 
Dismal Swamp. 

Public events weie now taking a tendency 
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which, without any political aspiration or fore- 
thought of his own, was destined gradually to 
bear him away from Ms quiet home and in- 
dividual pursuits, and launch him upon a 
grander and wider sphere of action than any 
in which he had hitherto been engaged. 

The prediction of the Count de Yergennes 
was m the process of fulfllment. The recent 
war of Great Britain for dominion in America, 
though crowned with success, had engendeied 
a progeny of discontents in her colonies W ash- 
ington was among the first to perceive its bitter 
fruits. British merchants had complained loudly 
of losses sustained hy the depreciation of the 
colonial paper, issued during the late war, in 
times of emergency, and had addressed a me- 
morial on the subject to the Boaid of Trade^ 
Scarce was p)eace concluded, when an order 
fiom the board declaied that no paper, issued 
by colonial Assemblies, should thenceforward 
be a legal tender m the payment of debts. 
Washington deprecated this “ stir of the mer- 
chants ” as peculiarly ill-timed ; and expressed 
an apprehension that the oider in question 

would set the whole country in flames.” 

We do not profess, in this personal memoir, 
to enter into *a wide scope of general history, 
hut shall content ourselves with a glance at 
the circumstances and events which gradually 
kindled the conflagration thus apprehended by 
the anxious mind of Washington. 

Whatever might he the natural affection of 
the colonies for the mother country, — and there 
are abundant evidences to prove that it was 
deep-rooted and strong, — ^it had never been 
properly reciprocated. They yearned to be 
considered as children ; they were treated by 
her as changelings. Burke testifies that her 
policy toward them from the beginning had 
been purely commercial, and her cominercial 
policy wholly restrictive. “ It was the system 
of a monopoly.” 

Her navigation laws had shut their ports 
against foreign vessels ; obliged them to export 
their productions only to countries belonging 
to the British crown; to import European 
goods solely from England, and in English 
ships; and had subjected the trade between 
the colonies to duties. All manufactures, too, 
in the colonies, that might interfere with those 
of the mother country, had been either totally 
prohibited, or subjected to intolerable re- 
stramts. 

The acts of Parliament, imposing these pro- 
hibitions and restrictions, had at various times 
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produced sore disoontei:^ and opposition on the 
part of the colonieSj especially among those of 
IYqw England. The interests of these last were 
chiefly commercial, and among them the repub- 
lican spirit pn^dominated. They had sprung 
into existence during that part of the reign of 
James I. when disputes ran high about kmgly 
prerogative and popular privilege. 

The Pilgrims, as they styled themselves, who 
founded Plymouth Colony in 1620, had been 
incensed while in England by what they stig- 
matized as the oppressions of the monarchy, 
and the established church. They had sought 
the wilds of America for the indulgence of 
freedom of opinion, and had brought with 
them the spirit of independence and self-gov- 
ernment. Those who followed them in the 
reign of Charles I. were imbued with the same 
spirit, and gave a lasting character to the peo- 
ple of New England. 

Other colonies, having been formed under 
other oiicumstances, might he inchned toward 
a monarchical government, and disposed to 
acquiesce in its exactions ; hut the republican 
spirit was ever alive in New England, watch- 
ing over “ natural and chartered rights,” and 
prompt to defend them against any infringe- 
ment. Its example and instigation had gradu- 
ally an effect on the other colonies ; a general 
impatience was evmoed from time to time of 
parliamentary interference in colonial affairs, 
and a disposition in the various provincial Leg- 
islatures to think and act for themselves m 
matters of civil and religious, as well as com- 
mercial polity. 

There was nothing, however, to which the 
jealous sensibilities of the colonies were more 
alive, than^to any attempt of the mother coun- 
try to draw a revenue from them by taxation. 
Erom the earliest period of then* existence, 
they had maintained the principle that they 
could only be taxed by a Legislature in which 
they were represented. Sir Eobert Walpole, 
when at the head of the British government, 
was aware of their jealous sensibility on tbis 
point, and cautious of provoking it. When 
American taxation was suggested, it must be 
a bolder man than himself,” he reiflied, “ and 
one less friendly to commerce, who should 
venture on such an expedient. Eor his part, 
he would encourage the trade of the colonies 
to the utmoat ; one-half of the profits would be 
sure to come into the royal exchequer through 
the increased demand for British manufactures. 
2%^,” said he, sagaciously, temng them 


more agreeably to their oton constitution and 
lawsJ^ 

Subsequent ministers adopted a widely dif- 
ferent pohey, Durmg the progress of the Erench 
war, various projects were discussed in Eng- 
land with regard to the colonies, which were 
to be carried into effect on the return of peace. 
The open avowal of some of these plans, and 
vague rumors of others, moie than ever irri- 
tated the jealous feelings of the colonists, and 
put the dragon spiiit of New England on the 
alert. 

In 1T60, there was an attempt in Boston to 
coIleGt duties on foreign sugar and molasses 
imported mto the colonies. Writs of assist- 
ance were applied for by the custom-house 
officers, authorizing them to break open ships, 
stores, and private dwellings, in quest of articles 
that had paid no duty ; and to call the assist- 
ance of others in the discharge of their odious 
task. The merchants opposed the execution 
of the writ on constitutional grounds. The 
question was argued in court, where James 
Otis spoke so eloquently in vindication of 
American rights, that all his heareis went 
away ready to take arms against writs of as- 
sistance, “ Then and there,” says John Adams, 
who was present, ‘‘ was the first scene of op- 
position to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. 
Then and there American Independence was 
born.” 

Another ministerial measure was to instruct 
the provincial governors to commission judges. 
Not as heretofore “during good behavior,” 
but “ during the king’s pleasure.” New York 
was the first to resent this blow at the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. The lawyers ap- 
pealed to the public through the press against 
an act which subjected the halls of justice to 
the prerogative. Their appeals were felt be- 
yond the bounds of the province, and awakened 
a general spirit of resistance. 

Thus matters stood at the conclusion of the 
war. One of the first measures of ministers, 
on the return of peace, was to enjoin on all 
naval officers stationed on the coasts of the 
American colonies the performance, under oath, 
of the duties of custom-house officers, for the 
suppression of smuggling. This fell rumously 
upon a clandestine trade which had long been 
connived at between the English and Spanish 
colonies, profitable to both, but especially to 
the former, and beneficial to the mother coun- 
try, opening a market to her manufactures. 

“ Ken-of-war,” says Burke, “were for the 
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fiist time armed with the regnlar commissions 
of custom-house officers, inyested the coasts, 
and gave the coEection of revenue the air of 
hostile contiihution, ^ ^ ^ ^ They fall 
so iudisoriminately on all sorts of contraband, 
or supposed contxaband, that some of the most 
valuable branches of trade were driven vio- 
lently from our ports, which caused an univer- 
sal consternation thronghont the colonies.’’ 

As a measure of retaliation, the colonists 
resolved not to purchase British fabrics, but to 
clothe themselves as much as possible in home 
manufactures. The demand for British goods 
in Boston alone was diminished upwards of 
£10,000 sterling in the course of a year. 

In 1T64, George Grenville, now at the head 
of government, ventnred upon the policy fiom 
which Walpole had so wisely abstained. Eaidy 
in March the eventful question was debated, 
“ whether they had a right to tax Ameiica.” 
It was decided in the affirmative Kext fol- 
lowed a resolution, declaring it proper to charge 
certain stamp duties in the colonies and plan- 
tations, hut no immediate step was taken to 
carry it into effect. Mr. Grenville, however, 
gave notice to the American agents m London, 
that he should introduce such a measure on 
the ensuing session of Pailiament. In the 
mean time Parliament perpetuated certain 
duties on sugar and molasses — ^heretofore sub- 
jects of complaint and opposition — ^now reduced 
and modified so as to discourage smuggling, 
-and thereby to render them more productive. 
Duties, also, were imposed on other articles of 
foreign produce or manufacture imported into 
the colonies. To reconcile the latter to these 
impositions, it was stated that the revenue 
thus raised was to be appropriated to their 
protection and security; in other words, to 
the support of a standing aimy, intended to be 
quartered upon them. 

We have here briefly stated but a part of 
what Burke terms an ‘‘infinite vaiiety of 
paper chains,” extending through no less than 
twenty-nine acts of Parliament from 1660 to 
lYCi, by which the colonies had been held in 
thraldom. 

The hfew Englanders were the first to take 
the field against the project of taxation. They 
denounced it as a violation of their rights as 
freemen ; of their chartered rights, by which 
they were to tax themselves for their support 
and defence ; of their rights as British subjects, 


* Burko on tlie state of the JiatioD. 


who ought not to heijfcaxed but by themselves 
or their representatives. They sent petitions 
and remonstmnees on the subject to the king, 
the lords, and the commons, in which they were 
seconded by Mew Yoik and V^’ginia. Prank- 
lin appeared in London at the head of agents 
from Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and South Car- 
olina, to deprecate, m person, measures so 
fraught with mischief. The most eloquent ar- 
guments were used by British orators and 
statesmen to dissuade GrenviUe from enforemg 
them. He was warned of the sturdy independ- 
ence of the colonists, and the spirit of resist- 
ance he might provoke. AIL was in vain, 
GrenviUe, “ great in daiing and little in views,” 
says Horace Walpole, “was charmed to have 
an untrodden field before him of calculation 
and experiment,” In Maich, 1765, the act 
was passed, according to which all instruments 
in writing were to be executed on stamped pa- 
per, to be purchased from the agents of the 
British government. What was more . aU of- 
fences against the act could be tried in any 
royal, marme, or admiralty court throughout 
the colonics, however distant from the place 
where the offence had been committed ; thus 
mterfermg with that most inestimable right, a 
trial by jury. 

It was an ominous sign that the first burst 
of opposition to this act should take place in 
Virginia. That colony had hitherto been slow 
to accord with the republican spirit of Mew 
England. Pounded at an earlier iienod of the 
reign of James I,, before kingly prerogative 
and ecclesiastical supremacy had been made 
matters of doubt and fierce dispute, it had 
grown up in loyal attachment to king, ohureb, 
and constitution ; was aristocratical in its tastes 
and habits, and had been remarked above aU 
the other colonies for its sympathies with the 
mother country. Moreover, it had not so many 
pecuniary interests involved in these questions 
as had the people of Mow England, being an 
agricultural rather than a commercial province; 
hut the Virginians are of a quick and generous 
> spirit, readily aroused on all points of honor- 
able pride, and they resented the stamp act as 
m outrage on their rights. 

Washington oconpied his seat in the House 
of Burgesses, when, on the 29th of May, the 
I stamp act heoame a subject of discussion. We 
have seen no previous opinions of hi^ on the 
subject. His* correspondence hitherto had not 
turned on political or speculative themes ; be- 
ing engrossed by either military or agricultural 
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matters, and eTincmg little anticipation of the 
vortex of public duties into which he was about 
to be drawn. All his previous conduct and 
writings show a loyal devotion to the crown, 
with a patriotic attachment to his country. It 
is probable that on the present occasion that 
latent patriotism received its first electric shoch. 

Among the Bnrgesses sat Patrick Henry, a 
young lawyer, who had recently distinguished 
himself by pleading against the exercise of the 
royal prerogative in church matters, and who 
was now for the first time a member of the 
House. Eising in Ms place, he introduced his 
celebrated resolutions, declaring that the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Yirgima had the exclusive 
right and power to lay taxes and impositions 
upon the inhabitants, and that whoever main- 
tained the contrary should be deemed an enemy 
to the colony. 

The speaker, Mr. Bobinson, objected to the 
resolutions, as inflammatory, Henry vindicated 
them, as justified by the nature of the case ; 
went into an able and constitutional discussion 
of colonial rights, and an eloquent exposition 
of the manner in which they had been assailed ; 
wound up by one of those daiing flights of 
declamation for which he was remarkable, and 
startled the House by a warning flash from 
history : “ Cossar had his Brutus ; Charles his 
Oromweh, and George the Third— Treason ! 
treason I ’ resounded from the neighborhood of i 
the Chair) — may profit by their examples,” 
added Henry. Sir, if this be treason (bowing 
to the speaker), make the most of it I ” I 

The resolutions were modified, to accommo- 1 
date them to the scruples of the speaker and 
some of the members, but their spirit was re- ' 
tained. The lieutenant-governor (Fauquier), 
startled bj this patriotic outbreak, dissolved 
the Assembly, and issued writs for a new elec- 
tion ; but the clarion had sounded. “ The re- 
solves of the Assembly of Yirginia,” says a 
correspondent of the ministry, “gave the signal 
for a general outcry over the continent. The 
movers and supporters of them were applauded 
ns tho protectors and assertors of American 
liberty.'” 

OHAPTEB XXYIII. 

’Washington returned to Mount Yernon full 
of anxious thoughts inspired by the political 

* J-iotter to Booretary Conway, New York, Sept, 23.— 
Parliamentary Megisier, 


events of the day, and the legislative scene 
which he witnessed. His lecent letters had 
spoken of the state of peaceful tranquillity in 
which he was living , those now wiitten from 
his rural home show that he fully participated 
in the popular feeling, and that while he had a 
presentiment of an arduous struggle, Ms patri- 
otic mind was revolving means of coping with 
it. Such IS the tenor of a letter written to his 
wife’s uncle, Francis Dandridge, then in Lon- 
don. “The stamp act,” said he, “engrosses 
the conversation of the speculative part of the 
colonists, who look upon this unconstitutional 
method of taxation as a direful attack upon 
their liberties, and loudly exclaim agamst the 
violation. What may he the result of this, and 
of some other (I think I may add ill-jndged) 
measures, I will not undertake to determine ; 
hut this I may venture to affirm, that the ad- 
vantage accruing to the mother country will 
fall greatly short of the expectation of the 
mmistry ; for ceitain it is, that our whole sub- 
stance already in a manner flows to Great 
Britain, and that whatsoever contributes to 
lessen our importations must be hurtful to her 
manufactures. The eyes of our people already 
begm to be opened; and they will perceive 
that many luxuries, for which we lavish our 
substance in Great Britain, can well be dis- 
pensed with. This, consequently, wfil intro- 
duce frugality, and be a necessary incitement 
to industry. * * * * * * As to the 

stamp act, regarded in a single view, one of 
the first bad consequences attending it is, that 
our courts of judicature must inevitably be 
shut up ; for it is impossible, or next to im- 
possible, under our present circumstances, that 
the act of Parliament can be complied with, 
were we ever so willing to enforce its execu- 
tion. And not to say (which alone would be 
sufficient) that we have not money enough to 
pay for the stamps, there are many other 
cogent reasons which prove that it would he 
ineffectual.” 

A letter of the same date to his agents in 
London, of ample length and minute in all its 
details, shows that, while deeply Interested in 
the course of public affairs, Ms practical mind 
was enabled thorongMy and ably to manage 
the financial concerns of his estate and of the 
estate of Mrs. Washington’s son, John Parke 
Oustis, towards whom he acted the pai*t of a 
'faithful and affectionate guardian. In those 
days, Yirginia planters were still m direct and 
frequent correspondence with their London 
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factors ; aud TVashington’s letters respecting 
Lis shipments of tobacco, and the returns re- 
quired in various articles for honseLold and 
personal use, are perfect models for a man of 
business. And this may be remarked through- 
out his Tvliole career, that no pressure of events 
nor multiplicity of cares prevented a clear, 
steadfast, under-current of attention to domes- 
tic affairs, and the interest and well-being of 
all dependent upon him 

In the mean time, from his quiet abode at 
Mount Ternon, he seemed to hear the patriotic 
voice of Patrick Henry, which had startled the 
House of Burgesses, echoing throughout the 
land, and rousing one legislative body after an- 
other to follow the example of that of Vir- 
gmia. At the instigation of the General Court 
or Assembly of Massachusetts, a Congress was 
held in New Toik in October, composed of 
delegates frona Massachusetts, Ehode Island, 
Connecfciout, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and South Caro- 
lina, In this they denoimoed the acts of Par- 
liament imposing taxes on them without their 
consent, and extending the jurisdiction of the 
courts of admiralty, as violations of their rights 
and liberties as natural born subjects of Great 
Britain, and prepared an address to the king, 
and a petition to both Houses of Parliament, 
praying for redress. Similar petitions were 
forwarded to England by the colonies not rep- 
resented in the Congress. 

The very preparations for enforcing the stamp 
act called forth popular tumults in various 
lilaces. In Boston the stamp distributor was 
hanged in effigy; his windows were broken; 
a house intended for a stamp office was pulled 
down, and the effigy burnt in a bonfire made of 
the fiagments. The lieutenant-governor, dhief 
^justice, and sheriff,' attempting to allay the 
tumult, were pelted- The stamp officer thotight 
himself happy to be hanged merely in effigy, 
and next day publicly renounced the peiilous 
office. 

Various were the proceedings in other places, 
all manifesting public scoxm and defiance of the 
act* In Virginia, Mr, George Mercer had been 
appointed distributor of stamps, but on hxs ; 
arrival at 'W'lHiamsburg publicly declined offi- 
ciating. It was a fresh triumph to the popular 
cause* The hells were rung for Joy ; the town 
was illuminated, and Mercer was hailed with 
acclamations of the people,"^ 


* HolmcB’a Annals, vol li , p, 138 


The 1st of November, the day when the act 
was to go into operation, was ushered in with 
portentous solemnities. There was great toil- 
ing of bells and burning of effigies in the New 
England colonies. At Boston the ships dis- 
played then- oolois hut half-mast high. Many 
shops were shut ; funeral knells resounded from 
the steeples, and there was a grand auto-da-fe, 
in which the promoters of the act were pa- 
raded, and suffered martyrdom m effigy* 

At New York the printed act was carried 
about the streets on a pole, surmounted by a 
death’s head, with a scroll bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ The folly of England and ruin of Amer- 
ica.” Golden, the lieutenant-governor, who 
acquired considerable odium by recommending 
to government the taxation of the colonies, the 
institution of hereditary Assemblies, and other 
Tory measuies, seeing that a popular storm 
was rising, retired into the fort, taking with 
him the stamp papers, and garrisoned it with 
marines from a ship of war. The mob broke 
into Ms stable ; drew out his chaiioi , put his 
effigy into it; paraded it through the streets 
to the common (now the Park^ where they 
hung it on a gallows. In the evening it was 
taken down, put again in the chariot, with the 
devil for a companion, and escorted back by 
I torchlight to the Bowling Green ; where the 
whole pageant, chariot and ah, was burnt under 
the very guns of the fort. 

These are specimens of the marks of popular 
reprobation with which the stamp act was uni- 
versally nullified. No one would venture to 
i carry it into execution. In fact, no stamped 
I paper was to be seen , all had heen either de- 
stroyed or concealed. All transactions which 
required stamps to give them validity were 
suspended, or were executed by private com- 
pact, The Gomts of justice wore closed, until 
at length some conducted their business with- 
out stamps. Union was becoming the watch- 
word. The merchants of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and such other colonies as had 
ventured puhlioly to oppose the stamp act, 
agreed to import no more British manufactures 
after the 1st of January, unless it should be re- 
pealed. So passed away the year 1765. 

As yet Washington took no prominent part 
in the public agitation. Indeed he was never 
disposed to put himself forward on popular 
occasions, his innate modesty forbade it; it 
was others who knew his worth that called 
him forth ; hut when once he engaged in any 
public measure, he devoted himself to it with 
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conscientiousness and persevering zeal. At 
present he remained a quiet but vigilant ob- 
server of events from his eagle nest at Mount 
Yernon. He had some few intimates m his 
neighborhood who accorded with him in senti- 
ment. One of the ablest and most efficient of 
these was Mr. George Mason, wuth whom he 
had occasional conversations on the state of 
affaiis. His friends the Faiifaxes, though lib- 
eral in feelings and opinions, Avere too strong 
in their devotion to the crown not to regard 
with an uneasy eye the tendency of the pop- 
ular bias. From one motive or other, the ear- 
nest attention of all the inmates and visitors at 
Mount Yernon, was turned to England, watch- 
ing the movements of the ministiy. 

The dismissal of Mr. Grenville from the cabi- 
net gave a temporary change to public affairs. 
Perhaps nothing had a greater effect in favor 
of the colonics than an examination of Hr. 
Franklin before the House of Commons, on 
the Subject of the stamp act. 

“ 'What,” ho was asked, was the temper of 
America towards Great Britain, before the 
year 1703 ? 

‘^The best in the woild. They submitted 
willingly to the government of the crown, and 
paid, in all their courts, obedience to the acts 
of Parliament. Humorous as the people are 
in the several old proidnces, they cost yon 
nothing in forts, citadels, garrisons, or armies, 
to keep them in subjection. They were gov- 
erned by this country at the expense only of a 
little pen, ink, and paper. They weie led by 
a thread. They had not only a respect, but 
an affection for Great Britain, for its laws, its 
customs, and manners, and even a fondness for 
its fashions, that greatly increased the com- 
merce. Hatives of Great Britain were always 
treated with particular regard ; to he an Old- 
En gland man was, of itself, a character of 
some respect, and gave a kind of rank among 
us.'” ^ 

And what is their temper now ? ” 

“ Oh ! very much altered.” 

“If the act is not repealed, what do you 
think will bo the consequences ? ” 

“A total loss of the respect and affection 
the people of America bear to this country, 
and of all the commerce that depends on that 
respect and affection.” 

“ Do you think the people of America would 
submit to pay the stamp duty if it was mod- 
erated? ” 

8 


“Ho, never; unless compelled by force of 
arms.” * 

The act was repealed on the 18th of March, 
1766, to the great joy of the sincere friends of 
both countries, and to no one more than to 
Washmgtoii. In one of his letters he observes : 
“ Had the Parliament of Great Britain resolved 
upon enforcing it, the consequences, I conceive, 
would have been more direful than is generally 
apprehended, both to the mother country and 
her colonies. All, therefore, who were instru- 
mental in procuring theiepeal, are entitled to 
the thanks of every British subject, and have 
mine cordially.” t 

Still, there was a fatal clause in the repeal, 
which declared that the king, with the consent 
of Parliament, had power and authority to 
make laws and statutes of sufficient foi ce and 
validity to “hind the colonies, and peojile of 
America, in ah cases whatsoever.” 

As the people of America weie contending 
for principles, not merely pecuniary interests, 
this reserved power of the crown and Parlia- 
ment left the dispute still open, and chilled the 
feeling of gratitude which the repeM might 
otherwise have inspired. Further aliment for 
public discontent was furnished by other acts 
of Parliament. One imposed duties on glass, 
pasteboard, white and red lead, painters’ colors, 
and tea ; the duties to be collected on the ar- 
iival of the articles in the colonies; another 
empowered naval officers to enforce the acts 
of trade and navigation. Another wounded 
to the quick the pride and sensibilities of Hew 
York. The mutiny act had recently been ex- 
tended to America, with an additional clause, 
requiring the provincial Assemblies to provide 
the troops sent out with quarters, and to fur- 
nish them with fire, beds, candles, and other 
necessaries, at the expense of the colonies. 
The Governor and Assembly of Hew York re- 
fused to comply with this requisition as to sta- 
tionary forces, insisting that it applied only to 
troops on a march. An act of Parliament now 
suspended the powers of the Governor and 
Assembly until they should comply, Chatham 
attributed this opposition of the colonists to 
the mutiny act to “their jealousy of being 
somehow or other taxed internally by tbe Par- 
liament ; the act,” said he, “asserting the right 
of Parliament, has certainly spread a most tm- 
fortunate jealousy and diffidence of govern- 
ment here throughout America, and makes 

* Parliamentary Register, 1760. 

t Spaiks. ‘Writings of Washington, il 845, note. 
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them jealous of the least distinction hetween 
this country and that, lest the same pilnoiple 
may be extended to taxing them.”*^ 

Boston continned to he the focns of what 
the mimsteriahsts termed sedition. The G-en- 
eral Oonrt of Massachusetts, not content with 
petitioning the king for relief against the re- 
cent measures of Pailiament, especiaUy those 
imposing taxes as a means of revenue, drew 
up a ciioulai', calling on the other colonial Leg- 
islatures to join with them in suitable efforts 
to obtain redress. In the ensuing session, 
GoTernor Sir Francis Bernard called upon them 
to rescind the resolution on which the circular 
was founded, — ^they refused to comply, and 
the Geneial Couit was consequently dissolved. 
The governors of other colonies required of 
their Legislatures an assurance that they would 
not reply to the Massachusetts circular, — ^these 
Legislatures likewise i ©fused compliance, and 
were dissolved. All this added to the growing 
excitement. 

Memoiials were addressed to the Lords, spir- 
itual and tempoial, and remonstrances to the 
House of Commons, against taxation foriev- 
anua, as desti active to the liberties of the col- 
onists, and against the act suspending the 
legislative power of the province of New 
York, as menacing the welfare of the colonies 
m general. 

Nothing, however, produced a more power- 
ful effect upon the public sensibilities through- 
out the country, than certain military demon- 
strations at Boston. In consequence of re- 
peated collisions between the people of that 
place and the commissioners of customs, two 
regiments were held in readiness at Halifax to 
embark for Bostdn in the ships of Commodore 
Hood, whenever Governor Bernard, ortho gen- 
eral, should give the word “ Had this force 
been landed in Boston six months ago,” writes 
the commodore, “lam perfectly peisuaded no 
address or remonstrances would have been sent 
from tbe other colonies, and that all would 
have been tolerably quiet and orderly at this 
time throughout America.”! 

Tidings reached Boston that those txoops 
were embaiked, and that they wei o coming to 
overawe the people. What was to be done ? 
The General Court had been dissolved, and the 
governor refused to convene it without the 
royal command. A convention, therefore, from 
various towns, met at Boston, on the S2d of 

* Ohatliam’s Correspondence, vol. ili , pp, 1,89-192, 

i Ozenyillo Papeis, yol iv , p, 362. 


September, to devise measures for the public 
safety ; but disclaiming all pretensions to legis- 
lative pOTvmrs. While the convention was yet 
m session (September 28th), the two regiments 
airived, with seven aimed vessels “I am 
very confident,” writes Commodore Hood from 
Halifax, “ the spirited measnres now pursuing 
will soon effect order in Ameiica ” 

On the contrary, these “ spirited measnres ” 
added fuel to the fire they were intended to 
quench. It Avas resolved in a town meeting, 
that the king had no right to send tioops thither 
without the consent of the Assembly; that 
Great Britain had broken the oiiginal compact, 
and that, therefore, the king’s officers had no 
longer any business there ** 

The “ selectmen ” accordingly refused to find 
qnarters for the soldiers in the town ; the 
conncil refused to find baiiacks for them, lest 
it should be construed into a compliance Avith 
the disputed clause of the mutiny act. Some 
of the troops, therefore, which had tents, were 
encamped on the common ; others, by the gov- 
ernor’s orders, were quarteied in the state- 
house, and others in Faneuil HaD, to the great 
indignation of the public, who were grievously 
scandalized at seeing field-pieces planted in 
front of the state-house ; sentinels stationed at 
the doors, challenging every one who passed ; 
and, above all, at having the sacred quiet of 
the Sabbath disturbed by drum and fife, and 
other military music. 


OHAPTEB XXIX. 

Theoughout these public agitations, Wash- 
ington endeavored to preserve his equanimity. 
Removed from the heated throngs of cities, his 
diary denotes a cheerful and healthful life at 
Mount Yernon, devoted to those rural occupa- 
tions in which Im delighted, and varied occa- 
sionally by his favorite field sports. Sometimes 
he is duck-shooting on the Potomac. Bepeat- 
edly we find note of his being out at sunrise 
with the hounds, in company with old Lord 
Fairfax, Bryan Fairfax, and others , and end- 
ing the day’s sport by a dinner at Mount Yer- 
non, or Bclvoir. 

Still he Avas too true a patriot not to sympa- 
thize in the struggle for' colonial rights which 
now agitated the Avhole country, and we find 

* WhatGly to Gicnyillo Gren Tnporrf, yol. iv , ix 3S9. 
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liim gi’adiiall/ cafned more and more onto the 
current of political affans. 

A letter written on the 5th of Aprils 1769, 
to his fiiend, Geoige Mason, shows the impor- 
tant stand he was disposed to take. In the 
previous year, the mei chants and traders of 
Boston, Salem, Connecticut, and New York, 
had agieed to suspend for a time the impoi- 
tation of all articles subject to taxation. Sim- 
ilar resolutions had lecently been adopted by 
the mei chants of Philadelphia. ‘WashingtoAs 
letter is emphatic in support of the measure 
“At a time,’* rites he, “when onr lordly mas- 
ters in Gieat Biitam will he satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the deprivation of American free- 
dom, it seems highly necessary that something 
should 1)6 done to avert the stroke, and main- 
tain the liberty winch wo have derived from 
0111 ancestors, Bnt the manner of doing it, to 
answer the purpose clTectnally, is the ])oint in 
question. That no man should scrnplo, oi hes- 
itate a moment in defence of so valuable a bless- 
ing, IS clearly my opinion ; yet arms should 
he the last resource — the defnier ressort, *\7e 
have akeady, it is said, pioved the mefiicacy of 
addresses to the throne, and remonstrances to 
Parliament. IIow fai their attention to our 
rights and inberests is to ho awakened, or 
alarmed, hy staiwing theii trade and manufac- 
tures, remains to be tried, 

“ The northern colonies, it appears, are en- 
deavoring to adopt this scheme. In my opin- 
ion, it IS a good one, and must be attended 
with salutary effects, piovided it can he ear- 
ned pretty generally into oxecntion. ^ ^ 
That there will ho a difficulty attending it every- 
where from clashing interests, and selfish, de- 
signing men, ever attentive to their own gain, 
and watchful of every turn that can assist their 
lucrative views, cannot ho domed *, and in the 
tobacco colomcs, where the trade is so diffused, 
and in a manner wholly conducted hy factors 
for their principals at home, these difficulties 
are certainly enhanced, hut I think not insur- 
mountably increased, if the gentlemen in their 
seveial counties will be at some pains to ex- 
plain matters to the people, and stimulate 
them to coidial agreements to purchase none 
bnt certain onnmcratcd articles ont of any of 
the stores, after a definite peiiod, and neither 
impoit, nor purchase any themselves. ^ ^ ^ 
I can SCO but one class of people^ the mer- 
chants excepted, who will not or ought not to 
wish well to the solieme, — namely, they who 
hvo genteelly and hospitably on clear estates. 


Such as these, were they not to consider the 
valuable object m view, and the good of others, 
might think it hard to be curtailed in their liv- 
ing and enjoyments.” 

This was piecisely the class to which Y*‘ash~ 
ington belonged , but he was ready and willing 
to make the sacnfices required. “ I think the 
scheme a good one,” added he, “ and that it 
ought to be tiled here, with such alterations as 
our cii’cumstances 1 eiidei absolutely necessaiy.” 

Mason, in his leply, concurred with Mm in 
opinion. “ Onr aU is at stake,” said he, “ and 
the little conveniences and comforts of life, 
when set in competition with our liberty, 
ought to be rejected, not with reluctance, but 
with pleasure. Yet it is plain that, in the to- 
bacco colonies, we cannot at present confine 
our importations within such narrow hounds as 
the northern colonies. A plan of this kind, to 
he practicable, must be adapted to our circum- 
stances; fox if not steadily executed it had 
better have icmamed unattempted. We may 
retrench all manner of supeifimties, finery of 
aU descriptions, and confine oui selves to linens, 
wooRens, &c., not exceeding a certain price. 
It IS amazing how much this piactice, if adopt- 
ed in all the colonics, would lessen the Ameri- 
can imports, and distress the various tiaclcs 
and manufactures of Gi eat Britain. This would 
awaken tlieir attention. They would see, they 
would feel, the oppressions we groan under, 
and exert themselves to proem e us redress 
This, once obtained, we should no longer dis- 
continue our importations, confining ourselves 
still not to import any article that should here- 
after be taxed by act of Parliament for raising 
a revenue in America ; for, hoAvever singular I 
may he in the opinion, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced^ tlia% jiLsticc and harmony Jiappily re- 
stored^ %t is not ih& interest of these colonies to 
refuse British manufactures. Our mpplying 
OUT mother country with gross materials^ and 
taking her manufactures in return, 2 S the true 
chain of connection letween us. These are tJie 
lants wMe\ if not Irohen hy oppression, must 
long hold us together, ly maintaining a con- 
stant reciprocation of interests ” 

The latter part of the above quotation shows 
the spirit which actuated Washington and the 
friends of his confidence ; as yet there was no 
thought nor desire of alienation from the mother 
country, but only a fixed determination to be 
placed on an equality of rights and privileges 
with her other children. 

A single word in the passage cited from 
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'Washington’s letter, evinces the chord v^hieh 
still vibrated in the American hosom , he inci- 
dentally speaks of England as horne. It was 
the familiar term with which she was nsnally 
indicated by those of English descent , and the 
writer of these pages remembers when the en- 
dearing phrase still lingered on Anglo-Ameri- 
can lips even after the Revolution, How easy 
would it have been, before that era, for the 
mother country to have rallied bach the affec- 
tions of her colonial children, by a proper at- 
tention to their complaints ’ They ashed for 
nothing but what they were entitled to, and 
what she had taught them to piize as their 
dearest inheritance. The spirit of liberty which 
they manifested had been derived from her own 
precept and example. 

The result of the conespondence between 
Wasliington and Kason, was the draft by the 
latter of apian of association, the membeis of 
which weie to pledge tliomselves not to im- 
port or use any articles of British meiohandise 
or manufacture subject to duty This paper 
"Washington was to submit to the consideration 
of the House of Burgesses at the approachmg 
session in the month of May. 

The Legislature of Virginia opened on this 
occasion with a brilliant pageant. While mili- 
tary force was arrayed to overawe the republi- 
can Puritans of the east, it was thought to daz- 
zle the anstociatical descendants of the cava- 
liers by the re£ex of regal splendor. Lord 
Botetourt, one of the Ling’s lords of the bed- 
chamber, had recently come out as governor of 
the province. Junius described him as “ a 
cringing, bowing, fawning, sword-bearing cour- 
tier ” Horace Walpole predicted that he would 
turn the heads of the Vnginians in one way or 
other, ‘‘If Ms graces do not captivate them, 
he will enrage them to fuiy ; for I take all his 
douceur to be eiiamcJlod on iron.” ^ The words 
of political satirists and couit wits, however, 
are always to be taken with great distrust. 
However his lordship may have bowed in 
presence of royalty, he elsewhere conducted 
himself with dignity, and won general favor by 
his endearing manners. He certainly showed 
promptness of spirit in his reply tb the king on 
being informed of his appointment. “When 
will you he ready to go ? ” asked George IH. 
“ To-night, sir ” 

He had come out, however, with a wrong 
idea of the Americans. They had been repre- 


♦ Grenville papers, iv., note to p, 330 


sented to him as factious, immoral, and prone 
to sedition ; but vam and luxurious, and easily 
captivated by parade and splendor. The latter 
foibles were aimed at in his appointment and 
fitting out. It was supposed that his titled 
rank would have its effect Then to prepai e 
him for occasions of ceremony, a coach of state 
was presented to him by the king. He was 
allowed, moreover, the quantity of plate usual- 
ly given to ambassadors, whereupon the joke 
was circulated that he was going “plenipo to 
the Oherokees ” * 

His opening of the session was in the style 
of the loyal opening of Parliament. He pro- 
ceeded in due parade from his dwelling to the 
capntol, m his state coach, drawn by six milk- 
white horses. Having delivered his speech ac- 
cording to royal form, he returned home with 
the same pomp and circumstance. 

The time had gone by, however, for such 
display to have the anticipated effect. The 
Virginian legislators penetiatecl the intention 
of this pompous ceremonial, and regarded it 
with a depreciating smile. Sterner matters 
occupied their thoughts , they had come pre- 
pared to battle for their rights, and their pro- 
ceedings soon showed Lord Botetourt how 
much he had mistaken them. Spirited resolu- 
tions were passed, denouncing the recent act 
of Parliament imposing taxes; the power to 
do which, on the inhabitants of this colony, 
“ was legally and constitutionally vested in the 
House of Burgesses, with consent of the coun- 
cil and of the king, or of his governor, for the 
time bemg.” Copies of these resolutions wei© 
oidered to he forwarded by the speaker to the 
Legislatures of the other colonies, with a re- 
quest for their concurrence. 

Other pioceedmgs of the Burgesses showed" 
their sympathy with their fellow-patriots of 
Hew England. A joint address of both Houses 
of Parliament had recently been made to the 
king, assuring him of their support in any fur- 
ther measuies for the duo execution of tho 
laws in Massaoliusotts, and bcsooching him that 
all persons charged with treason, or misprision 
of treason, committed within that colony since 
tho 80th of December, 1761, might be sent to 
Great Britain for trial. 

As Massachusetts had no General Assembly 
at this time," having been dissolved by govern- 
ment, the Legislature of Virginia generously 
took up the cause. An address to the king 


* Whately to Geo. Gronville, Grenvillo papora. 
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was resolved on, stating, that all trials for 
treason, oi* misprision of treason, or for any 
crime whatever committed hy any person re- 
siding m a colony, ought to he in and before 
his majesty’s courts within said colony; and 
beseeching the king to avert from his loyal 
subjects, those dangers and miseries which 
would ensue from seizing and carrying heyond 
sea any person residing m America suspected 
of any crime whatever, thereby depriving them 
of the inestimable privilege of being tried hy a 
juiy fiom the vicinage, as well as the liberty of 
producing witnesses on such trial. 

Disdaining any further application to Parlia- 
ment, the House ordered the speaker to trans- 
mit this address to the colonies’ agent in Eng- 
land, with directions to cause it to be presented 
to the king, and afterwards to he printed and 
published in the English papers. 

Lord Botetourt was astonished and dismayed 
when he heard of these high-toned proceed- 
ings. Eepaiiing to the capitol on the follow- 
ing day at noon, he summoned the speaker and 
members to the council chamber, and address- 
ed them in the following words : Mr. Speak- 
er, and gentlemen of the House of Burgesses, I 
have heard of your resolves, and augur ill of 
their effects. You have made it my duty lo 
dissolve you, and you are dissolved aocord- 
ingly.” 

The spirit conjured up by the late decrees 
of Parliament was not so easily allayed. The 
Burgesses adjourned to a private house. Pey- 
ton Randolph, their late speaker, was elected 
moderator. 'W'ashington now brought forward 
a draft of the articles of association, concerted 
between him and George Mason. They form- 
ed the groundwork of an instrument signed by 
all present, pledging themselves neither to im- 
port, nor use any goods, merchandise, or man- 
ufactures taxed hy Parliament to raise a reve- 
nue in America. This instrument was sent 
throughout the country for signature, and the 
scheme of non-importation, hitherto confined 
to a few northern colonies, was soon universal- 
ly adopted. Por his ouoi pari, Washington 
adhered to it rigorously throughout the year. 
The articles proscribed by it were never to be 
seen in liis house, and his agent in London was 
enjoined to ship nothing fox him while subject 
to taxation. 

The popular ferment in Yirglnia was gradu- 
ally allayed by the amiable and oonciliatoiy 
conduct of Lord Botetourt. IIis lordship soon 
became aware of the enoneous notions with 
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which he had entered upon office. His semi- 
royal equipage and state were laid aside. He 
examined mto puhlio grievances, became a 
strenuous advocate for the repeal of taxes ; and, 
authorized hy lixs despatches from the minis- 
try, assured the public that such repeal would 
speedily take place. His assurance was receiv- 
ed with implicit faith, and for a while Yirgmia 
was quieted. 


CHAPTER SSX. 

“ The worst is past, and the spirit of sedition 
broken,” wiites Hood to Grenville, early in 
the spring of 1769.'*' When the commodore 
wrote this, his ships were in the harbor, and 
troops occupied the town, and he flattered 
himself that at length turbulent Boston was 
quelled. But it only waited its time to be se- 
ditious according to rule ; there was always an 
irresistible “ method in its madness.” 

In the month of May, the General Court, 
hitherto prorogued, met according to charter. 
A committee immediately waited on the gov- 
ernor, stating it was impossible to do business 
with dignity and freedom while the town was 
invested by sea and land, and a military guard 
was stationed at the state-house, with cannon 
pomted at the door , and they requested the 
governoi, as his majesty’s representative, to 
have such forces lemoved out of the poit and 
gates of the city during the session of the As- 
sembly. 

The governor replied, that he had no author- 
ity over either the ships or troops. The court 
persisted in refusing to transact business while 
BO circumstanced, and the governor was obliged 
to transfer the session to Cambridge. There 
he addressed a message to that body in July, 
requiring funds for the payment of the troops, 
and quarters for their accommodation. The 
Assembly, after ample discussion of past griev- 
ances, resolved, that the establishment of a 
stanffing army in the colony in a time of peace 
was an invasion of natural rights; that a 
standing army was not known as a part of the 
Biitish constitution, and that the sending an 
armed force to aid the civil authority was un- 
precedented, and highly dangerous to the peo- 
ple. 

After waiting some days without receiving 
an answer to his message, the governor sent 


* G-rcnvillci Paiieis, a ol. lii 
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to know whether the Assemhly wonld, or 
would not, make provision for the troops. In 
their reply, they followed the example of the 
Legislature of Few York, m commenting on 
the mutiny, or billeting act, and ended by de- 
clining to furnish funds for the purposes spe- 
cified, ‘‘being incompatible with their own 
honor and interest, and their duty to then- 
constituent s.” They w-ere in consequence 
again prorogued, to meet in Boston on the 
10th of January. 

So stood affairs in Massachusetts. In the 
mean time, the non-importation associations, 
being generally observed throughout the colo- 
nies, produced the effect on British commeice 
which Washington had anticipated, and Parlia- 
ment was incessantly importuned hy petitions 
from British merchants, imploring its interven- 
tion to save them from luin. 

Early in I'T'TO, an important change took 
place in the Biitish cabinet The Duke of 
Giafton suddenly resigned, and the reins of 
government passed into the hands of Lord 
Forth He was a man of limited capacity, but 
a favorite of the king, and subservient to his 
naiiow colonial policy. His administration, so 
eventful to America, commenced with an error 
In the month of March, an act was passed, le- 
voliing all the duties laid in ITOT, excepting 
that on tea. This single tax was continued, as 
he observed, “to maintam the parliamentary 
right of taxation,” — ^the very light which wms 
the giand object of contest. In this, however, 
he was in fact yielding, against Ins better judg- 
ment, to the stubborn tenacity of the king. 

lie endeavored to reconcile the opposition 
and perhaps himself, to the measure, by plaus- 
ible reasoning An impost of three pence on 
the pound could never, he alleged, be opposed 
by the colonists, unless they v’ere determined 
to rebel against Great Bi itain Besides, a duty 
on that article, payable in England, and amount- 
ing to nearly one shilling on the pound, was 
taken off on its exportation to America, so 
that the inhabitants of the colonies saved nmc 
pence on the pound. 

Here was the stumbling-block at the tliicsh- 
old of Lord Forth’s administration Invam 
the members of the opposition urged that this 
single exception, wliilo it would produce no 
revenue, would keep alive the wdiolo cause of 
contention; that so long as a single external 
duty was enforced, the colonies would consider 
their rights invaded, and would remain imap- 
psased. Lord Forth was not to be convinced ; 
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or rather he knew the loyal will was inflexible, 
and he complied with its behests. “ The prop- 
erest time to exert om right of taxation,” said 
he, “ is when the right is refused. To tempor- 
ize is to yield , and the authority of the mother 
country, if it is now unsupported, will be relin- 
quished forever: a total repeal cannot he 
thought of^ till Amerua is prostrate at our 
feeV^ "• 

On the very day in which this ominous bill 
was passed in Parliament, a sinister occurience 
took place m Boston. Some of the young men 
of the place insulted the military while under 
arms ; the latter resented it , the young men, 
after a scuffle, weie put to flight, aud pursued. 
The alarm bells rang, — a mob assembled ; the 
custom-house was threatened; the troops, in 
protecting it, weie assailed with clubs and 
stones, and obliged to use thoir firo-ainis be- 
fore the tumult could be quelled. Pour of the 
populace were killed and several wounded. 
The troops were now lemoved from the town, 
which remained in the highest state of exaspe- 
ration ; and this untoward occiirienco icceivod 
the opprobrious and somewhat extravagant 
name of “the Boston massacie.” 

The colonists, as a matter of convenience, 
resumed the consumption of thum aindcs on 
which the duties had been repealed ; but con- 
tinued, on principle, the iigoroiis disuse of tea, 
excepting such as had been smuggled in. Few 
England was particularly earnest in the mat- 
ter , many of the inhabitants, in the spirit of 
their Puritan progenitors, made a covenant to 
drink no more of the forbidden beverage until 
the duty on tea sliould be repealed. 

In Virginia the public discontents, which 
had been allayed hy the conciliatory conduct 
of Lord Botetourt, and by his assurances made 
on the strength of letters received from the 
ministry, that the giievances complained of 
would be speedily redressed, now broke out 
with moie violence than ever. The Virginians 
spumed the mock-remedy which left the real 
cause of complaint untouched, IIis lordship 
also felt deeply wounded hy the disingennousness 
of ministers which had led him Into such a pre- 
dicament, and wrote home demanding his dis- 
charge. Before it arrived, an attack of bilious 
fever, acting upon a delicate and sensitiv^o 
frame, enfeebled by anxiety and olmgnn, laid 
him in his grave. He left behind him a name 
endeared to the Virginians by his amiable luan- 


* Holmes’s Amer. Annals, 'vol ii., p. ITS. 
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ners, Ms liberal x^atronage of tbe arts, and, 
above all, by Ms zealous mtercession for tbeir 
rights Washington himself testihes that he 
ivas inclined “to render every jnst and reason- 
able service to the people whom he governed/’ 
A statue to his memoiy was decreed by the 
Ilonse of Burgesses, to he erected in the area 
of the Capitol. It is still to he seen, though in 
a mutilated condition, in Williamshurg, the old 
seat of government, and a county m Virginia 
continues to bear his lionored name. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

In the midst of these popular turmoils, Wash- 
ington was induced, by public as well as private 
considerations, to mahe another expedition to 
the Ohio, He was one of the Virginia Board 
of Commissioners, appointed, at the close of 
the late war, to settle the military accounts of 
the colony. Among the claims which came be- 
fore the boai'd, were those of the officers and 
soldiers who liad engaged to serve until peace, 
under the proclamation of Grovernor Binwiddie, 
holding forth a bounty of two hundred thousand ' 
acres of land, to he apportioned among them 
according to rank. Those claims were yet un- 
satisfied, for governments, like individuals, are 
slow to pay off in peaceful times the debts in- 
curred while in the fighting mood W ashington 
became the champion of those claims, and an 
opportunity now presented itself for their liq- 
uidation. The Six Nations, by a treaty m 
I'TCS, had ceded to the British crown, in con- 
sideration of a sum of money, all the lands pos- 
sessed by them south of the Ohio, Land offices 
would soon be opened for the sale of them. 
Squatters and speculators were already prepar- 
ing to swarm in, set up their marks on the 
choicest spots, and establish what were called 
pre-emption rights. Washington determined 
at once to visit the lands thus ceded ; affix his 
mark on such tracts as he should select, and ap- 
X)ly for a grant from government in behalf of 
the “ soldier’s claim ” 

The expedition would be attended with some 
dogroQ of danger. The frontier was yet in an 
uneasy state. It is true some time had elapsed 
since the war of Pontiac, but some of the In- 
dian tribes were almost ready to resume the 
hatohot. The Delawares, Shawnees, and Mm- 
goos, complained that the Six Nations had not 
given them their full share of the consideration 


money of the late sale, and they talked of ex- 
acting the deficiency from the white men who 
came to settle in what had been their hnntiiig- 
grounds. Tiadeis, squatters, and other adven- 
turers into the wilderness, were occasionallj 
murdered, and further troubles were appre- 
hended. 

Washington had for a companion in this ex- 
pedition his friend and neighbor, Dr. Oraik, and 
it was with strong community of feeling they 
looked foiward peaceably to revisit the scenes 
of their militaiy experience. They set out on 
the 5th of October, with three negro attend- 
ants, two belonging to Washington, and one to 
the doctor. The "whole party was mounted, 
and there was a led horse for the baggage. 

After twelve days’ travelling they arrived at 
Fort Pitt (late Foit Duquesne). It was garri- 
soned by two companies of royal Irish, com- 
manded by a Captain Edmonson. A hamlet 
of about twenty log-houses, inhabited .by Indian 
traders, had sprung up within three hundred 
yards of the fort, and was called the town.” 
It was the embryo city of Pittsburg, now so 
populous. At one of the houses, a tolerable 
fiontier inn, they took up their quarters ; hut 
duung their brief sojourn, they were entertain- 
ed with great hospitality at the fort. 

Here at dinner Washington met Ms old ac- 
quaintance, George Oroghan, who had figured 
in so many capacities, and experienced so many 
vicissitudes on the frontier. He was now Colo- 
nel Oroghan, deputy-agent to Sii* William John- 
son, and had his residence — or seat, as Washing- 
ton terms it — on the banks of the Allegany 

River, about four miles from the fort. 

* 

Oroghan had experienced troubles and dan- 
gers during the Pontiac war, both from white 
man and savage. At one time, while he was 
convoying presents from Sir William to the 
Delawares and Shawnees, his caravan was sst 
upon and plundered by a hand of backwoods- 
men of Pennsylvania — men resembling Indians 
in garb and habits, and fuEy as lawless At 
another time, when encamped at the mouth of 
the Wabash with some of Ms Indian allies, a 
band of Xickapoos, supposing the latter to be 
Cherokees, their deadly enemies, rushed forth 
from the woods with horrid yells, shot down 
several of his companions, and wounded him- 
self. It must be added, that no white men 
could have made more ample apologies than did 
the Kickapoos, when they discovered that they 
had fired upon friends. 

Another of Oroghan’s perUawas from the re- 
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doubtable Pontiac himself. That chieftain had 
heard of his being on a mission to 'win offj by 
dint of presents, the other sachems of the con- 
spiracy, and declared, significantly, that he had 
a large hettle boiling, in w-hich he intended to 
seethe the ambassador. It was fortunate for 
Oroghan that he did not meet with the formida- 
ble chieftain while in this exasperated mood. 
He subsequently encountered him when Pon- 
tiac’s spirits were broken by reverses. They 
smoked the pipe of peace together, and the 
colonel claimed the credit of having, by Ms dip- 
lomacy, persuaded the sachem to bury the 
hatchet. 

On the day following the repast at the fort, 
Washington visited Oroghan at his abode on the 
AHegany River, where he found several of the 
chiefs of the Six Nations assembled. One of 
them, the White Mmgo by name, made him a 
speech, accompanied, as usual, by a belt of 
wampum. Some of his companions, he said, 
remembered to have seen him in 1753, when 
he came on his embassy to the Pienoh com- 
mander, most of them had heard of him. 
They had now come to welcome him to their 
country. They wished the people of Virginia 
to consider them as friends and brothers, linked 
together in one chain, and requested him to in- 
form the governor of their desire to live in 
peace and harmony with the white men. As 
to certam unhappy differences which had taken 
place between them on the frontiers, they were 
all made up, and, they hoped, forgotten. 

Washington accepted the speech belt,” and 
made a suitable reply, assuring the chiefs that 
nothing was more desired by the people of Vir- 
ginia than to live with them on teima of the 
strictest friendship 

At Pittsbuig the travellers left their horses, 
and embarked in a large canoe, to make a voy- 
age down the Ohio as far as the G-reat Kana- 
wha. Colonel Oroghan engaged two Indians for 
their scmco, and an intotpreter named John 
Nicholson. The colonel and some of the ofiicors 
of the garrison accompanied them as far as 
Logstown, the scene of Washington’s early dip- 
lomacy, and his first interview with the half- 
king. Hero they breakfasted together ; after 
which they separated, the colonel and his com- 
panions cheering the voyagers from the shore, 
as the canoe was borne off by the current of 
the beautiful Ohio, 

It was now the hunting season, when the In- 
dians leave thoir towns, set off with their fami- 
lies, and lead a roving life in cabins and hunt- 


ing-camps along the river ; shifting from place 
to place, as game abounds or decreases, and 
often extending their migrations two or three 
hundred miles down the stream. The women 
were as dexterous as the men in the manage- 
ment of the canoe, hut were generally engaged 
in the domestic labors of the lodge while their 
husbands were abroad hunting. 

Washington’s propensities as a sportsman had 
here full play. Deer were continually to he 
seen coming down to the water’s edge to diink, 
or browsing along the shore ; there were innu- 
merable fiocks of wild turkeys, and streaming 
flights of ducks and geese ; so that as the voy- 
agers floated along, they were enabled to load 
their canoe with game. At night they encamp- 
ed on the river hank, lit their fire, and made a 
sumptuous hunter’s repast. Washington always 
relished this wild-wood life; and the present 
had that spice of danger in it, which has a pe- 
culiar charm for adventurous minds. The gi eat 
object of his expedition, however, is evinced 
in his constant notes on the featuies and char- 
acter of the country; the quality of the soil 
as indicated by the nature of the trec.s, and the 
level tracts fitted for settlements 

About seventy-five miles below Pittsbuig, 
the voyagers landed at a Kin go town, which 
they found in a stir of warlike prepaiation^ — . 
sixty of the warriors being about to set off on 
a foray into the Cherokee country against the 
Catawhas, 

Here the voyagers were brought to a pause 
by a report that two wliito men, traders, had 
been murdered about thirty-eight miles further 
down the river. Reports of the kind were not 
to be treated lightly. Indian faith was uncer- 
tain along the frontier, and white men were 
often shot down in the wilderness for plunder 
or revenge On the following day the report' 
moderated. Only one man was said to have 
been killed, and that not by Indians ; so Wash- 
ington determined to continue forward until he 
could obtain correct information in the matter. 

On the 24th, about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
the voyagers arrived at Oaptema Creek, at the 
mouth of which the trader was said to have 
been killed. As all was quiet and no one to be 
seen, they agreed to encamp, wliile Nicholson, 
the interprotei*, and one of the Indians, repaired 
to a village a few miles up the creek to inquire 
about the murder. They found but two old 
women at the village. The men were all ab- 
sent, hunting. The interpreter returned to camp 
in the evening, bringing the truth of the mur- 
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deroTis tale. A trader bad fallen a victim to 
his temerity, having been drowned in attempt- 
ing, in company with another, to swim his horse 
across the Ohio. 

Two days more of voyaging brought them to 
an Indian hunting camp, near the mouth of the 
Muskingum. Here it was necessary to land,^ 
and make a ceremonious visit, for the chief of 
the hunting party was Kiashuta, a Seneca sa- 
chem, the head of the liver tubes. He was 
noted to have been among the first to raise the 
hatchet m Pontiac’s conspiiacy, and almost 
equally vindictive with that potent warrior. 
As 'Washington approached the chieftain, he 
recognized him for one of the Indians who had 
accompanied him on Ms mission to the French 
in 1763. 

Kiashuta letained a perfect recollection of 
the youthful ambassador, though seventeen 
years had matured him into thoughtful man- 
hood. With hunter’s hospitality he gave him 
a quarter of a fine buffalo just slam, but insisted 
that they should encamp together for the night ; 
and m order not to retard him, moved with his 
own party to a good camping place some dis- 
tance down the river. Here they had long talks 
and oonnoil-fires over night and in the morning, 
with all the “ tedious ceremony,” says Wash- 
ington, which the Indians observe in their 
counsellings and speeches,” Kiashuta had 
heard of what had passed between Washington 
and the “White Mingo,” and other sachems, 
at Colonel OrogKan’s, and was eager to express 
his own desire for peace and friendship with 
Virginia, and fair dealings with her traders ; aU 
which Washington promised to report faithfully 
to the governor. It was not until a late hour 
in the morning that he was enabled to bring 
these conferences to a close, and pursue his 
voyage. 

At the mouth of the Great Hanawha the 
voyagers onoampod for a day or two to examine 
the lands in the neighborhood, and Washmgton 
set up his mark upon such as he intended to 
claim on behalf of the soldiers’ grant. It was 
a fine sporting country, having small lakes or 
grassy ponds abounding with water-fowl, such 
as ducks, geese, and swans. Mocks of tuikeys, 
as usual ; and for larger game, deer and buffalo ; 
so that their camp abounded with provisions. 

Hero Washington was visited by an old sa- 
chem, who approached him with great rever- 
ence, at the head of several of his tribe, and 
addressed him through Nicholson, the intor- 
pueter. He had heard, he said, of his being in 


that part of the country, and had come from a 
great distance to see him. On further dis- 
course, the sachem made known that he was 
one of the warriors in the service of the French, 
who lay in ambnsh on the banks of the Monon- 
gahela, ^nd wrought such havoc in Braddock’s 
aimy. He declared that he and his young men 
had singled out Washington, as he made him- 
self conspicnous ridmg about the field of battle 
with the general’s orders, and had fired at him 
repeatedly, bnt without success , whence they 
had concluded that he was under the protection 
of the Great Spirit, had a charmed life, and 
could not be slam in battle. 

At the Great Hanawha, Washington’s expe- 
dition down the Ohio teiminated; having visit- 
ed all the points he wished to examine. His 
return to Fort Pitt, and thence homeward, af- 
fords no incident worthy of note. The whole 
expedition, however, was one of that hardy 
and adventni’ons kind, mingled with practical 
purposes, in which he delighted. This winter 
voyage down the Ohio in a canoe, with the 
doctor for a companion, and two Indians for 
crew, through regions yet insecure from the ca- 
pricions hostility of prowling savages, is nolj 
one of the least stnkmg of his frontier “ ex- 
periences.” The hazardous natuie of it was 
made apparent shortly afterwards, by another 
outbreak of the Ohio tribes , one of its bloodiest 
actions took place on the very banks of the 
Great Kanawha, in which Colonel Lewis and 
a number of brave Ynginians lost their lives, 

NOTE 

In the final adjustment of claims under Governor 
Dinwiddle’s proclamation, Washington, acting on be- 
half of the officers and soldiers, obtained grants for 
the lands he had marked out m the course of Ins visit 
to the Ohio. Fifteen thousand acres were awarded to 
a field-officer, nine thousand to a captain, six thousand 
to a subaltern, and so on. Among the claims which 
he entered wore those of Stobo and Yan Braam, the 
hostages in the capitulation at the Great Meadows 
After many vicissitudes they were now in London, and 
nine thousand acres were awarded to each of them. 
Their domains were ultimately purchased by W ash- 
ington through his London agent 

Another claimant was Colonel George Muse, Wash- 
ington’s early instructor in military science. His 
claim was admitted with difficulty, for he stood ac- 
cused of having acted the part of a poltroon m the 
campaign, and Washmgton seems to have considered 
the charge well founded. Still he appears to have 
been dissatisfied with the share of land assigned him, 
and to have written to Washmgton somewhat rudely 
on the subject. I-Iis letter is not extant, but we sub- 
join Washington’s reply almost entire, as a specimen 
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of the caustic pen he could wield under a mingled 
emotion of scorn and indignation. 

Sir^— Tour impertinent letter was delivered to me 
yesterday. As I am not accustomed to receive such 
from any man, nor would have taken the same language 
from you personally, without letting you feel some 
marks of my resentment, I advise you to be cautious 
in uritmg me a second of the same tenor ; for though 
I understand you were drunk when you did it, yet give 
me leave to tell you that drunkenness is no excuse 
for rudeness. But for your stupidity and sottishness 
you might have known, by attending to the pubhc 
gazette, that you had your full quantity of ten thou- 
sand acres of land allowed you • that is, nine thousand 
and seveuty-ihre? acres in the great tract, and the re- 
mainder m the small tract. 

“But suppose you had really fallen short, do you 
think your superlative ment entitles you to greater 
indulgence than others ^ Or, if it did, that I was to 
make it good to you, when it was at the option of the 
governor and council to allow but five hundred acies 
in the whole, if they had been so inclined ^ If either 
of these should happen to be your opinion, I am very 
well convinced that you will be singular in it, and all 
my concein is that I ever engaged myself in behalf of 
so ungrateful and dirty a fellow as you are,” 

N. B —The above is from the letter as it exists m 
the archives of the Department of State at 'W'ashing- 
ton It diifers in two or three particulars fiom that 
published among Washington's writings. 


OHAPTEB XXXn, 

The discontents of Yirginia, wliiob. bad been 
partially soothed by the amiable administra- 
tion of Lord Botetourt, were mritated anew 
under bis Biiccessor, the Earl of Dumnore 
Tills nobleman bad for a short time held the 
government of Hew York. When appointed 
to that of Virginia, be lingered for several 
months at bis former post. In the mean time, 
bo sent bis military secretary, Captain Eoy, to 
attend to the despatch of business until bis 
arrival awarding to him a salary and fees to 
be paid by the colony. 

The pride of the Virginians was piqued at 
bis lingering at Hew York, as if be preferred 
its gayety and luxury to the ooraparativo quiet 
and simplicity of Williamsburg. Their pride 
was still moio piqued on Ms arrival, by what 
they considered banghtiness on bis part. The 
spirit of the Ancient Dominion ” was roused, 
and Ms lorclsbip experienced opposition at bis 
very outset 

The first measure of the Assembly, at its 
opening, was to demand by what light be bad 
awarded a salary and fees to Ms secretary with- 
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out consulting it ; and to question whether it 
was autlionzed by the crown. 

His lordsMp bad the good policy to rescind 
the unauthorized act, and in so doing mitigated 
the ire of the Assembly ; bnt be lost no time 
in proroguing a body, which, from various 
symptoms, appeared to be too independent, 
and disposed to be untractable. 

He continued to prorogue it from time to 
time, seeking in the interim to conciliate the 
VirginianS) and soothe their irritated pride. 
At length, after repeated prorogations, he was 
compelled by circumstances to convene it on 
the 1st of March, 1T73. 

‘Washington was prompt in Ms attendance 
on the occasion ; and foremost among the pa- 
triotic members, who eagerly availed them- 
selves of this long-wished for opportunity to 
legislate npon the geneiaJ afiairs of the colonies. 
One of their most important measures was the 
appointment of a committee of eleven persons, 
“whose business it should be to obtain the 
most clear and authentic intelligence of all such 
acts and resolutions of the British Paiiiainont, 
or piocoedmgs of administration, as may relate 
to or affect the British colonies, and to main- 
tain with their sister colonies a conespondenoe 
and communication.” 

The plan thus proposed by their “noble, 
patriotic sister colony of Virginia,”’*' was 
promptly adopted by the people of Massachu- 
setts, and soon met with general concurrence. 
These corresponding committees, in effect, be- 
came the executive power of the patriot party, 
prodnoing the happiest concert of design and 
action throughout the colonics. 

Hotwithstanding the decided part taken by 
Washington in the popular movement, very 
friendly relations existed between him and 
Lord Dunmoro. The latter appreciated Ins 
character, and sought to avail himself of his 
experience in the affairs of the province. It 
was even concerted that Washington should 
accompany his lordsMp on an extensive tour, 
which the latter intended to make in the 
course of the summer along the wesborn fron- 
tier. A melancholy circumstance occurred to 
defeat this arrangement. 

We have spoken of Washington’s paternal 
conduct towards the two children of Mrs. 
Washington. The daughter, Miss Oustia, had 
long been an object of extreme solicitude. She 
was of a fragile constitution, and for some time 
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past had been in very declming health. Early 
in the present summer, symptoms indicated a 
rapid change for the worse. Washington was 
absent from home at the time. On his leturn 
to Mount Yernon, he found her in the last 
stage of consumption. 

Though not a man given to bursts of sensi- 
bility, he is said on the present occasion to 
have evinced the deepest affliction, Imeeling 
hy her bedside, and pouring out earnest prayers 
for her recovery. She expired on the 19th of 
June, in the seventeenth year of her age. This, 
of coQise, put an end to 'Washington’s intention 
of accompanying Lord Liinmore to the fron- 
tier, he remained at home to console Mrs. 
Washington m her affliction, — ^fiiinlshing his 
lordship, however, -with travelling hints and 
directions, and recommending proper guides. 
And here we will take occasion to give a few 
brief particulars of domestic affairs at Mount 
Yernon, 

For a long time previous to the death of 
Miss Oustis, her mother, despairing of her re- 
covery, had centred her hopes in her son, John 
Parke Oustis. This rendered Washington’s 
guardianship of him a delicate and difficult 
task. He was lively, susceptible, and impul- 
sive , had an independent foitune in his own 
right, and an indulgent mother, ever ready to 
plead in liis behalf agamst wholesome discipline. 
He had been placed under the care and instruc- 
tion of an Episcopal cleigyman at Annapolis, ^ 
but was occasionally at home, mounting hB 
horse, and taking a part, while yet a boy, in 
the fox-hunts at Mount Yernon. His educa- 
tion had consequently been irregular and iin- 
perfoot, and not such as WasSington would 
have enforced had ho possessed over him the 
absolute authority of a father. Shortly after 
the return of the latter from his tour to the 
Ohio, he was concerned to find that there was 
an idea entertained of sending the lad abioad, 
though but little more thau sixteen years of 
age, to travel under the care of his clerical 
tutor Through his judicious interference, ^the 
travelling scheme was postponed, and it was 
resolved to give the young geutleman’s mind 
the benefit of a little preparatory home culture. 

JAttle more than a year elapsed before the 
sallying impulses of the youth had taken a new 
direction. He was m love ; what was more, , 
ho was engaged to the object of his passion, ! 
and on tho high road to matrimony. 

Washington now opposed himself to prema- i 
turo marriage as he had done to premature j 


travel. A correspondence ensued between him 
and the young lady’s father, Eenedict Calvert, 
Esq. The match was a satisfactory one to all 
parties, but it wus agreed that it was expe- 
dient for the youth to pass a year or two pre- 
viously at college. Washmgton accordingly 
accompanied him to Hew York, and placed him 
under the care of the Rev. Hr. Cooper, piesi- 
dent of Xing’s (now Columbia) College, to 
pursue his studies in that institution. All this 
occurred before the death of his sister With- 
in a year after that melancholy event, he be- 
came impatient for a union with the object of 
his choice. His motliei, now more indulgent 
than ever to this, her only child, yielded her 
consent, and Washington no longer made op- 
position. 

“ It has been against my wishes,” writes the 
latter to President Cooper, “that he should 
quit college m order that he may soon enter 
into a new scene of life, which I think he would 
be much fitter ^or some years hence than now. 
But having his own inclination, the desires of 
his mother, and the acquiescence of almost all 
his relatives to encounter, I did not care, as he 
is the last of the family, to push my opposition 
too far ; I have, therefore, submitted to a kind 
of necessity.” 

The marriage was celebrated on the 8d of 
February, ItH, before the bridegroom was 
twenty-one years of age. 

HOTE 

We are induced to subjoin extracts of two letters 
from Washington relative to young Custis The first 
gives bis objections to premature travel, the second 
to picmatnre matrimony. Both are worthy of con- 
sideration in this country, where our young people 
have such a gencial disposition to “ go ahead ” 

To the Rev Jonathan JBoucher (,the tutor of yotmg 

* « j cannot help giving it as my opinion, 

that his education, however advanced it may be for a 
youth of bis age, is by no moans ripe enough for a 
travelling toui , not that I think his becoming a mere 
scholar is a desirable education for a gentleman, but I 
conceive a knowledge of books is the basis upon which 
all other knowledge is to be built, and in travelling he 
IS to become acquainted with men and things, rather 
thau books At present, however well versed he may 
be in the jinnciples of the Latin language (i^hich is 
not to be wondered at, as he began the study of it as 
soon as he could speak), he is unacquainted with sev- 
eral of the classic authors that might bo useful to him. 
He IS Ignorant of Greek, the advantages of learning 
which I do not pretend to judge of ; and he knows 
nothing of French, which is absolutely necessary to 
him as a traveller He has little or no acquaintance 
With arithmetic, and is totally ignorant of the mathe- 
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matics—than which, at least, so much of them as re- 
lates to siirTey"iiig, nothing can be more essentially 
necessary to any man possessed of a large landed 
estate, the bounds of some part or other of which are 
always in controversy Now 'whether he has time be- 
tween this and nest spring to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of these studies, I leave you to judge ; as, 
also, whether a boy of seventeen years old (which 
will be his age nest November), can have any just 
ndtions of the end and design of travelling. I have 
already given it as my opinion that it would be pre- 
cipitating this event, unless he were to go immediately 
to the university for a couple of years , in which case 
he could see nothing of America ; which might be a 
disadvantage to him, as it is to be expected that every 
man, who travels with a view of observing the laws 
and customs of other countries, should be able to give 
some description of the situation and government of 
his own ” 

The following are extracts from the letter to Bene- 
dict Calvert, Esq , the young lady^s father 

I write to you on a subject of importance, and of 
no small embarrassment to me. 3Iy son-in-law and 
ward, Mr Custis, has, as I have been informed, paid 
his addresses to your second daughter, and having 
made some progress in her affections, has solicited her 
in marriage How far a union of this sort may he 
agreeable to you, you best can tell , but I should think 
myself wanting in candor, were I not to confess that 
Miss Nelly’s amiable qualities are acknowledged on all 
bands, and that an alliance with your family will be 
pleasing to his. 

“ This acknowledgment being made, you must per- 
mit me to add, sir, that at this, or lu any short time, 
hia youth, inexperience, and unripened education are, 
and will be, insuperable obstacles, m my opinion, to 
the completion of the marriage. As his guardian, I 
conceive it my indispensable duty to endeavor to 
carry him through a regular course of education 
(many branches of which, I am sorry to say, he is 
totally deficient in), and to guide his youth to a more 
advanced age, before an event, on which his own 
peace and the happiness of another are to depend, 
takes place. * If the affection which they 

have avowed for each other is fixed upon a solid basis, 
it will receive no diminution in the course of two or 
three years ; m which time he may prosecute his stu- 
dies, and thereby render himself more deserving of 
the lady, and useful to society. If, unfortnnatelj'-, as 
they are both young, there should be an abatement of 
affection on either side, or both, it had better precede 
than follow marriage. 

Delivering my sentiments thus freely, will not, I 
hope, lead you into a belief that I am desirous of 
breaking off the match To postpone it is all I have 
in view , for I shall recommend to the young gentle- 
man, with the warmth that becomes a man of honor, 
to consider himself as much engaged to your daugh- 
ter, as if the indissoluble knot were tied ; and as the 
surest moans of effecting this, to apply himself closely 
to his studies, by which ho will, in a great measure, 
avoid those little flirtations with other young ladies, 
that may, by dividing the attention, contribute not a 
little to divide the affection,” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The general covenant tlironghont the colonies 
against the nse of taxed tea, had operated dis- 
astrously against the interests of the East India 
Company, and produced an immense accumnla- 
tion of the proscribed article m their ware- 
honses To remedy this, Lord Xortli brought 
in a bill (I'TTS), by which the company were 
allowed to export their teas from England to 
any part whatever, without paying export 
duty. This, by enabling them to offer their 
teas at a low price in the colonies would, he 
supposed, tempt the Americans to purchase 
large quantities, thus relieving the company, 
and at the same time benefiting the revenue 
by the impost duty. Confiding m the wisdom 
of this policy the company disgorged their wai e- 
houses, freighted several ships with tea, and 
sent them to various parts of the colonies. 
This bronght matters to a crisis. One senti- 
ment, one determination, pervaded the whole 
continent. Taxation was to receive its definitive 
blow. ’Wlioever submitted to it was an enemy 
to his country. Eiom Xew York and Phila- 
delphia the ships were sent hack, unladen, to 
London. In Cliaileston the tea was unloaded, 
and stored away m cellars and other places, 
where it peiished. At Boston the action was 
still more decisive. The ships anchored in the 
harbor. Some small parcels of tea were brought 
on shore, but the sale of them was prohibited. 
The captains of the ships, seeing the desperate 
state of the case, would have made sail hack 
for England, hut they could not obtain the 
consent of the* consignees, a clearance at the 
custom-house, or a passport from the governor 
to clear the fort. It was evident the tea was 
to be forced upon the people of Boston, and 
the principle of taxation established. 

To settle the matter completely, and prove 
that, on a point of principle, they were not to 
ho trifled with, a number of the inhabitants, 
disguised as Indians, boarded the ships in the 
night (18th December), broke open all the 
chests of tea, and emptied the contents into 
the sea. ^ This was no rash and intemperate 
proceeding of a mob, but the woll-oonsidered, 
though resolute act of sober, respectable citi- 
zens, men of reflection, but determination. 
The whole was done calmly, and in perfect 
Older; after which the actors in the scene 
dispersed without tumult, and returned quiotty 
to their homes. 
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The general opposition of the colonies to the 
principle of taxation had given great annoy- 
ance to government, but this individual act 
concentrated all its wrath upon Boston. A 
bill was forthwith passed m Parliament (com- 
monly called the Boston port bill), by which 
all lading and nnlading of goods, wares, and 
merchandise, were to cease in that town and 
harbor, on and after the 1st of June, and the 
officers of the cnstoms to be transferred to 
Salem. 

Another law, passed soon after, altered the 
chaiter of the province, decreeing that all 
counsellors, judges, and magistrates, should he 
appointed by the crown, and hold office during 
the royal pleasure. 

This was followed by a third, intended for 
the suppression of riots , and providing that 
any person mdicted for murder, or other cap- 
ital offence, committed m aiding the magis- 
tracy, might be sent by the governor to some 
other colony, or to Great Britain, for trial. 

Such was the holt of Parliamentary wrath 
fulminated against the devoted town of Bos- 
ton. Before it fell there was a session in May, 
of the Virginia House of Burgesses The 
social position of Lord Dunmore had been 
strengthened in the piovinoe by the arrival of 
liis lady, and a numerous family of sons and 
daughters. The old Virginia aristocracy had 
vied with each other in hospitable attentions 
to the family, A court circle had sprung up. 
Eegiilations had been drawn up by a herald, 
and published officially, determining the rank 
and precedence of civil and military officers, 
and their wives. The aristociacy of the An- 
cient Dominion was furbishing up its former 
splendor. Carriages and four rolled into the 
streets of Williamsburg, with horses hand- 
somely caparisoned, bringing the wealthy plant- 
ers and their families to the seat of govern- 
ment. 

Washington arrived in Williamsburg on the 
16th, and dined with the governor on the day 
of his arrival, having a distinguished position 
in the court circle, and being still on terms of 
intimacy with his lordship. The House of 
Burgesses was opened in form, and one of its 
first measures was an address of congratulation 
to the governor, on the arrival of his lady. It 
was followed up by an agieement among the 
members to give her ladyship a splendid hall, 
on the 2'rth of the month. 

All things were going on smoothly and smil- 
ingly, when a letter, received through the cor- 


responding committee, brought intelligence of 
the vindictive measnie of Parliament, by which 
the port of Boston was to be closed on the ap- 
proaching Ifet of June. 

The letter was read in the House of Bur- 
gesses, and produced a general burst of mdig- 
nation. All other business was thiown aside, 
and this became the sole subject of discussion, 
A protest against this and other lecent acts of 
Pailiament was entered upon the journal of 
the House, and a resolution was adopted., on 
the 24th of May, setting apart the 1st of June 
as a day of fasting, prayer, and humiliation ; in 
which the divine interposition was to he im- 
plored, to avert the heavy calamity threatening 
destruction to their rights, and all the evils of 
civil war; and to give the people one heart 
and one mind in firmly opposing every injury 
to American liberties. 

On the following morning, while the Bur- 
gesses were engaged in animated debate, they 
were summoned to attend Lord Dunmore in 
the council chamber, where he made them the 
following laconic speech . “ Mr. Speaker, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Burgesses . I have 
in my hand a paper, published by order of your 
House, conceived in such terms, as reflect highly 
upon his majesty, and the Pailiament of Great 
Britain, which makes it necessary for me to 
dissolve you, and you are dissolved accord- 
ingly.” 

As on a former occasion, the Assembly, 
though dissolved, was not dispeised. The 
members adjourned to the long room of the 
old Raleigh tavern, and passed resolutions, de- 
nouncing the Boston port hill as a most dan- 
gerous attempt to destroy the constitutional 
liberty and rights of all NToith America; re- 
commending their countrymen to desist from 
the use, not merely of tea, but of all kinds of 
East India commodities , pronouncing an attack 
on one of the colonies, to enforce arbitrary 
taxes, an attack on all ; and ordering the com- 
mittee of correspondence to eommumcate with 
the other corresponding committees, on the 
expediency of appointing deputies from the 
several colonies of British America, to meet 
annually in Gxkeeal Ooi^geess, at such place 
as might be deemed expedient, to delibeiate 
on such measures as the united interests of the 
colonies might require. 

This was the first recommendation of a Gen- 
eral Congress by any public assembly, though 
it had been previously proposed in town meet- 
ings at Hew York and Boston. A resolution 
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to the same effect Tvas passed in the Assembly 
of Massachusetts before it was aware of the 
proceedings of the Yirgima Legislature. The 
measure recommended met with prompt and 
general concuirence throughout the colonies, 
and the fifth day of September next ensuing 
was fixed upon for the meeting of the first 
Congress, which was to be held at Philadel- 
phia. 

Notwithstanding Lord Dunmore’s abrupt dis- 
solution of the House of Burgesses, the mem- 
bers still continued on courteous terms with 
him, and the ball which they had decreed eaily 
in the session m honoi of Lady Dunmoie, was 
celebrated on the 27111 with unwavering gal- 
lantry. 

As to Washington, widely as he differed 
from Lord Dunmoie on important points of 
policy, his intimacy with liim lemamed unin- 
terrupted. By meinoiandiinis m his diary it 
appears that he dined and passed the evening 
at Ms lordship’s on the 25th, the very day of 
the meeting at the Raleigh tavern. Tliat he 
rode out with Mm to Ms farm, and breakfasted 
there with him on the 26th, and on the even- 
ing of the 27th attended the ball given to her 
ladyship Such was the well-bred decorum 
that seemed to quiet the turbulence of^ popular 
excitement, without checking the full and firm 
expression of popular opinion 

On the 2 9 til, two days after the ball, lettei's 
arrived from Boston gimng the proceedings of 
a town meeting, recommending that a general 
league should he formed throughout the col- 
onies suspending all trade with Great Britain. 
But twenty-five members of the late House of 
Burgesses, including 'Washington, were at that 
tune lemaining in Williamsburg. They held a 
meeting on the following iday, at winch Peyton 
Randolph presided as moderator After some 
discussion it was determined to issue a printed 
circular, hearing their signatures, and calling a 
meeting of all the members of the late House 
of Burgesses, on tlie 1st of August, to take 
into consideration this measure of a general 
league. The circular recommended them, also, 
to collect, in the mean time, the sense of their 
respective counties. 

Washington was atiU at Williamsburg on the 
1st of June, the day when the port bill was to 
be enforced at Boston. It was ushered m by 
the tolling of bells, and observed by all true 
patriots as a day of fasting and humiliation. 
Washington notes in Ins diary that he fasted 
rigidly, and attended the services appointed iS 
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the church. StiH his friendly intercourse with 
the Dunmore family was continued during the 
remainder of Ms sojourn in Williamsbuig, wheie 
he wms detained by business until the 20th, 
when he set out on his return to Mount Yer- 
non. 

In the mean time the Boston poit biU had 
been carried into effect. On the 1st of June 
the harbor of Boston was closed at noon, and 
all business ceased. The two other pailiament- 
ary acts altering the charter of Massachusetts 
weie to be enforced. No pnhlio meetings, ex- 
cepting the annual town meetings in March and 
May, were to he held without permission of 
the governor 

General Thomas Gage had leccntly been ap- 
pointed to the military command of Massachu- 
setts, and the cany mg out of these offensive 
’ acts. He was the same officer who, as lieuten- 
ant-colonel, had led the advance gnard on the 
field of Biaddock’s defeat. Fortune had since 
gone well with him. Rising in the service, he 
had been governor of Monti eal, and had suc- 
ceeded Amherst in the command of the British 
forces on this continent. Ho was linked to 
the country aLo by domestic ties, having mar- 
ried into one of the most respectable families 
of New Jersey. In the various situations in 
which he had hitheito been placed ho had won 
esteem, and rendered himself popular. Not 
much was expected from him iii his present 
post by those wlio knew him well William 
Smith, the liistorian, speaking of him to Adams, 
“ Gage,” said he, was a good-natured, peace- 
able, sociable man while here (in Now York), 
but altogether unfit for a governor of Massa- 
chusetts. He will lose all the character he has 
acquiied as a man, a gentleman, and a general, 
and dwindle down into a mere scribbling gov- 
ernor — a mere Bernard or Hutohiiibon.” 

With all Gage’s expcnonco iii America, he 
had formed a most erronoons opinion of the 
character of the people. ‘‘ Tlio Americans,” 
said lie to the king, ^Mnll be lions only as 
long as the English are lambs ; ” and he en- 
gaged, with five regiments, to keep Boston 
quiet ! 

The manner in which his attempts to enforce 
the recent acts of Parliament were resented, 
showed how cgregiously ho was in error. At 
the suggestion of the Assembly, a paper was 
circulated through the province by the com- 
mittee of correspondence, entitled “ a solemn 
league and covenant,” the subscribers to which 
bound themselves to break off all interoourao 
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■vvitli Great Britain from tlie 1st of August, 
until the colony should he restored to the en- 
joyment of its chaitered rights; and to re- 
nounce all dealings with those who should re- 
fuse to enter into this compact. 

The very title of league and covenant had 
an ominous sound, and startled General Gage. 
He issued a proclamation, denouncing it as ille- 
gal and traitorous. Burtheimore, he encamped 
a force of infantry and artillery on Boston 
Common, as if prepared to enact the lion. An 
alarm spread through the adjacent country. 

Boston is to he hlochaded 1 Boston is to he 
reduced to obedience hy force or famine I ” 
The spirit of the yeomanry was aroused. They 
sent in word to the inhabitants promismg to 
come to their aid if necessary; and urging 
them to stand fast to the faith. Affairs were 
coming to a ciisis. It was predicted that the 
new acta of Parliament would bring on “a 
most important and decisive trial.” 


CHAPTER XXXIY. 

SnonTLT after Washington’s return to Mount 
Yeinon, m the latter part of June, he iiresided 
as model ator at a meeting of the inhabitants 
of Eairfax County, wherein, after the recent 
acts of Parliament had been discussed, a com- 
mittee was appointed, with himself as chair- 
man, to draw up resolutions expressive of the 
sentiments of the present meeting, and to re- 
port the same at a general meeting of the 
county, to he held in the court-house on the 
18th of duly. 

The course that public measures were taking 
shocked the loyal feelings of Washington’s 
valued friend, Bryan Fairfax, of Tarlstoix Hall, 
a younger brother of George William, who was' 
absent in England. He was a man of liberal 
sentiments, hut attached to the ancient rule, 
and, in a letter to Washington, advised a 
petition to the throne, which would give Par- 
liament an opportunity to repeal the offensive 
acts. 

“ I would heartily join you in your political 
sentiments,” writes Washington in reply, “ as 
far as relates to a humble and dutiful petition 
to the throne, provided there was the most dis- 
tant hope of success But have wo not tried 
this already ? Have we not addressed the lords, 
and remonstrated to the commons? And to 


what end ? Does it not appear as clear as the 
sun in its meiidian biightness that there is a 
regular, systematic plan to fix the right and 
practice of taxation upon us? ^ ^ a a ^ 
Is not the attack upon the liberty and propel ty 
of the people of Boston, hefoie restitution of 
the loss to the India Company was demanded, 
a plain and self-evident pi oof of what they are 
aiming at? Do not the subsequent bills for 
deprivmg the Massachusetts Bay of its charter, 
and for transporting offendeis to other colonies 
or to Great Bntain for trial, where it is im- 
possible, fiom the nature of things, that justice 
can be obtained, convince us that the adminis- 
tration is detei mined to stick at nothing to 
carry its point ? Ought we not, then, to put 
I our virtue and fortitude to the severest 
I tests?” 

The committee met accordingly to appoint- 
ment, with Washington as chairman. The res- 
olutions framed at the meeting insisted, as 
usual, on the right of self-government, and the 
principle that taxation and representation were 
in their natuie inseparable. That the various 
acts of Parliament for raismg revenue ; taking 
away trials hy jury; ordering that persons 
might be tried m a difierent country from that 
in which the cause of accusation originated; 
closing the port of Boston , abrogating the 
charter of Massachusetts Bay, <Sz;o., &c , — were 
all pait of a premeditated design and system to 
introduce arbitrary government into the col- 
onies. That the sudden and repeated dissolu- 
tions of Assemblies whenever they presumed 
to examine the illegality of mimsteiial man- 
dates, or deliberated on the violated rights of 
their constituents, were part of the same sys- 
tem, and calculated and intended to drive the 
people of the colonies to a state of desperation, 
and to dissolve the compact by which their 
ancestors bound themselves and their posterity 
to remain dependent on the British crown. 
The resolutions, furthermore, recommended the 
most perfect union and co-operation among the 
colonies; solemn covenants with respect to 
non-importation and non-intercourse, and a re- 
nunciation of all dealings with any colony, 
town, or province, that should refuse to agree 
to the plan adopted by the General Congress 

They also recommended a dutiful petition 
and remonstrance from the Congress to the 
king, asserting their constitutional rights and 
privileges ; lamenting the necessity of entering 
into measures that might be displeasing; de- 
claring their attachment to his person, family, 
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and goYernmenl:, and their desire to continue 
in dependence upon Great Britain ; Tieseecliiiig 
Mm not to reduce his faithful subjects of 
America to desperation, and to reflect, that 
from OUT soTereign there can he hut one appeal. 

These lesolutions are the more Yrorthy of 
note, as expressive of the opmions and feelings 
of Washington at this eventful time, if not 
being entiielj dictated by him. The last sen- 
tence is of awful import, suggesting the possi- 
bility of being driven to an appeal to arms, 

Bryan Eairfax, who was aware of their pur- 
port, addressed a long letter to Washington, on 
the 17th of July, the day preceding that in 
which they were to be reported by the com- 
mittee, stating his objections to several of them, 
and requesting that his letter might be publicly 
read. The letter was not received until after 
the committee had gone to the court-house on 
the IStli, with the resolutions revised, cor- 
rected, and ready to be reported, Washington 
glanced over the letter hastily, and handed it 
round to several of the gentlemen present. 
They, with one exception, advised that it should 
not be publicly read, as it was not likely to 
make any converts, and was repugnant, as 
some thought, to every principle they were 
contending for. Washington forbore, there- 
fore, to give it any furthei publicity. 

The resolutions reported by the committee 
were adopted, and Washington was chosen a 
delegate to represent the county at the General 
Convention of the province, to he held at Wil- 
liamsburg on the 1 st of Augu st. After the meet- 
ing had adjourned, he felt doubtful whether 
Eairfax might not be dissatisfied that his letter 
had not been read, as he requested, to the 
county at large ; he wrote to him, therefore, 
explaining the circumstances which prevented 
it ; at the same time replying to some of the 
objections which Fail fax had made to certain 
of the resolutions. He reiterated his belief 
that an appeal would be inelfectiial. “ What 
is it we aie contending against?” asked ho, 
“ Is it against paying the duty of threepence 
per pound on tea because burdensome? No, 
it is the right only, that we have all along dis- 
puted ; and to this end, wo have already pe- 
titioned his majesty in as humble and dutiful a 
manner as subjects could do. Nay, more, we 
applied to the House of Lords and House of 
Commons m their different legislative capaci- 
ties, setting forth that, as Englishmen, wo 
could not be deprived of this essential and val- 
uable part of our constitution. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


“The conduct of the Boston people could 
not justify the rigor of their measures, unless 
there had been a requisition of payment, and 
refusal of it ; nor did that conduct require an 
act to depiive the^ government of Massachu- 
setts Bay of their charter, or to exempt offend- 
ers from trial in the places where offences were 
committed, as there was not, nor could there 
be, a single instance produced to manifest the 
necessity of it Are not all these things evi- 
dent proofs of a fixed and uniform plan to tax 
us ? If we want further proofs, do not all the 
debates in the House of Commons seive to 
confirm this? And has not General Gage’s 
conduct since his arrival, in stopping the ad- 
dress of his council, and publishing a proclama- 
tion, more becommg a Turkish bashaw than an 
English governor, declaring it treason to asso- 
ciate in any manner by which the commerce 
of Great Britain is to be affected, — has not 
this exhibited an unexampled testimony of the 
most despotic system of tyianny that ever was 
practised in a free government ? ” 

The popular measui e on which Washington 
laid the greatest stress as a means of obtaining 
redress from government, was the non-impor- 
tation scheme ; “ for I am convinced,” said he, 
“ as much as of my existence, that there is no 
relief for us but in their distress ; and I think 
— at least I hope — that there is public virtue 
enough left among us to deny ourselves every 
thing but the bare necessaries of life to accom- 
plish this end.” At the same time ho forcibly 
condemned a suggestion that remittances to 
England should bo withheld. “While wo are 
accusing others of injustice,” said he, “we 
should be just ourselves ; and how this can be 
whilst we owe a considerable debt, and refuse 
payment of it to Great Britain, is to me incon- 
ceivable : nothing but tho last extremity can 
justify it.” 

On the 1st of August, the convention of 
representatives from all parts of Virginia as- 
sembled at Williamsburg. Washington ap- 
peared on behalf of Fairfax County, and pre- 
sented tho resolutions already cited, as the 
sense of his constituents. He is said, by one 
who was present, to have spoken in support of 
them in a strain of uncommon eloquence, which 
shows how his latent ardor had been excited 
on the occasion, as eloquence was not in gen- 
eral among his attributes. It is evident, how- 
ever, that he was roused to an unusual pitch 
of enthusiasm, for he is said to have declared 
that ho was ready to raise one thousand men, 
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subsist them at Ms own expense, and marcb at 
tbeir bead to tbe relief of Boston.'^' 

The Convention was sis days in session. 
Eesoliitions, in the same spirit with those 
passed in Fairfax County, were adopted, and 
Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, George 
"Washington, Patrick Henry, Pachaid "Bland, 
Benjamin Hariison, and Edmund Pendleton, 
weie appointed delegates, to represent the peo- 
ple of Yirgmia in the General Congress 

Shortly alter Washington’s return from Wil- 
liamsbmg, he received a reply from Bryan Fair- 
fax, to his last letter. Fan fax, who was really 
a man of liberal views, seemed anxious to vin- 
dicate himself fiom any suspicions of the con- 
trary. In adverting to the partial suppression 
of his letter by some of the gentlemen of the 
committee : “I am uneasy to find,” writes he, 

that any one should look upon the letter sent 
down as repugnant to the principles we are 
contending for ; and, thorefoie, when you have 
leisure, I shall take it as a favor if you will let 
me know wherein it was thought so. I beg 
leave to look upon you as a friend, and it is a | 
gieat relief to unbosom one’s thoughts to a 
friend. Besides, the information, and the cor- 
rection of my errors, which I may obtain from 
a correspondence, are great inducements to it. 
For I am convinced that no man in the colony 
wishes its prosperity more, would go gi eater 
lengths to serve it, of is, at the same time, a 
better subject to the crown. Pray excuse 
these compliments, they may be tolerable from 
a friend.”! 

The hurry of various occupations prevented 
Washington, in Ms reply, from entering into 
any further discussion of the popular theme. 
“ I can only in general add,” said he, “that an 
innate spirit of freedom first told mo that the 
measures which the administration have for 
somo time been, and now arc violently pursuing, 
are opposed to every principle of natur£il jus- 
tice j whilst much abler heads than my own 
have fully convinced me, that they are not 
only repugnant to natural right, hut subversive 
of the laws and constitution of Great Britain 
itself. ^ fh j gPaU conclude with re- 

marking, that if you disavow the right of Par- 
liament to tax us, unrepresented as we are, we 
only differ in the mode of opposition, and this 
difference principally aiisea from your belief 
that they (the Parliament I mean) want a de- 

♦Soo information given to tbo elder Adame, Tsy Mr. 
Lynot, of Soutli OoroUna ’—Adams' Diarj/, 

t Sparks. WaBhlngton»B Writings, vol. U,, p. S29, 


cent opportunity to repeal the acts ; whilst I 
am fully convinced that there has been a regu- 
lar systematic plan to enforce them, and that 
nothing but unanimity and firnmesa in the 
coiomes which they did not expect, can prevent 
it By the best advices from Boston, it seems 
that General Gage is exceedingly disconcerted 
at the quiet and steady conduct of the people 
of the Massachusetts Bay, and at the measures 
pursuing by the other governments. I dare 
say he expected to force those oppi essed people 
into compliance, or irritate them to acts of 
violence hefoi e this, for a more colorable pre- 
tence of ruling that, and the other colonies, 
with a high hand ” 

Washmgton had formed a correct opinion of 
the position gf General Gage. From the time 
of taking command at Boston, he had been 
perplexed how to manage its inhabitants. Had 
they been hot-headed, impulsive, and prone to 
paroxysm, Ms task would have been compaia- 
tively easy ; but it was the cool, shrewd com- 
mon sense, by which all their movements were 
regulated, that confounded him, 

High-handedmeasnres had failed of the antici- 
pated effect. Their harbor had been thronged 
with ships ; their town with troops. The port 
bin had put an end to commerce ; wharves 
were deserted, warehouses closed ; streets 
grass-giown and silent. The rich weiegrow- 
mg poor, and the poor were without employ ; 
yet the spirit of the people was unbroken. 
There was no uproar, however; no riots; 
every thing w’as awfully systematic and ac- 
cording to rule. Town meetings were held, in 
which public rights and public measures were 
eloquently discussed by John Adams, Josiah 
Quincy, and other eminent men. Over these 
meetings Samuel Adams presided as moder- 
ator ; a man clear in judgment, calm in con- 
duct, inflexible in resolution ; deeply grounded 
in civil and political history, and infallible on 
all pomts of constitutional law. 

Alarmed at the powerful influence of these 
assemblages, government issued an act prohib- 
iting them after the 1st of August. The act 
was evaded by convoking the meetings before 
that day, and heeding them alke mdefinitely. 
Gage was at a loss how to act. It would not 
do to disperse these assemblages by force of 
arms; for, the people who composed them 
mingled the soldier with the polemic, and, like 
their prototypes, the convenanters of yore, if 
prone to argue, were as ready to fight. So the 
meetings continued to be held pertinaciously. 
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FaiLTieil Hall was at times rniable to bold tbem, 
and they swarmed from that revolutionary 
hive into old South Ohurcli. The liberty tree 
became a rallying place for any popular move- 
ment, and a flag hoisted on it was saluted hy 
ah processions 'as the emblem of the popular 
cause. 

Opposition to the new plan of government 
assumed a moio violent aspect at the extremity 
of the province, and was abetted hy Connecti- 
cut. “It is very high,” wiites Gage, (August 
27th,) “in Berkshire County, and makes way 
rapidly to the rest. At 'Worcester they 
threaten resistance, purchase arms, provide 
powder, cast balls, and threaten to attack any 
troops who may oj)pose them I apprehend I 
shall soon have to march a body of troops into 
that township ” 

The time appointed foi the meeting of the 
Geneial Oongiess at Philadelphia was now at 
hand. Delegates had already gone on from 
Massachusetts. “ It is not possible to guess,” 
writes Gage, “what a body composed of such 
heterogeneous matter will deteimine ; hut the 
membeis from beuoc, I am assured, will pro- 
mote the most haughty and insolent resolves; 
for their plan has ever been, by threats and 
high-sounding sedition, to terrify and intimi- 
date.” 

— 

CEAPTEE XXXY. 

When the time approached for the meeting 
of the General Congress at Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington was joined at Mount Yernon hy Patrick 
Henry and Edmund Pendleton, and they per- 
formed the journey together on horseback. It 
was a noble companionship. Henry was then 
£11 the youthful vigor and elasticity of his 
bounding gomus; aident, acute, fanciful, elo- 
quent, Pendleton, schooled in public life, a 
veteran in council, with native force of intel- 
lect, and habits of deep reflection. Washing- 
ton, in the meridian of his clays, mature in wis- 
dom, comprehensive in mind, sagacious in fore- 
sight. Such were the apostles of liberty, re- 
pairing on their august pilgrimage to Pliiladel- 
phia fiom all parts of the land, to lay the 
foundations of a mighty empire. Well may we 
say of that eventful period, “ There were giants 
in those days.” 

Congress assembled on Monday, the 5th of 
September, in a large room in Carpenter’s EaU. 


There were fifty-one delegates, representing all 
the colonies excepting Georgia. 

The meeting has been described as “ awfully 
solemn.” The most eminent men from the va- 
rious colonies, were now foi the fiist time 
brought together ; they were known to each 
other hy fame, hut were, peisonally, strangeis. 
The object which had called them together, 
was of incalculable magnitude. The liberties 
of no less than three millions of people, with 
that of all their posterity, were staked oh the 
wisdom and energy of their councils.-** 

“ It is sueh an assembly,” wwites John Adams, 
who was present, “ as never before came to- 
gether on a sudden, in any part of the world. 
Here are fortunes, abilities, learning, eloquence, 
acuteness, equal to any I ever met with in my 
hfe. Here is a diversity of religions, educa- 
tions, manners, interests, such as it would seem 
impossible to unite in one plan of conduct ” 
There being an inequality m the minihor of 
delegates from the diflerent colonies, a question 
arose as to the mode of voting ; whether hy 
colonies, hy the poll, oi by mleiests. 

Patrick Henry scouted the idea of sectional 
distinctions or individual interests ‘ ‘ All Ameri- 
ca,” said he, “is thi own into ono mass. Whoi e 
are your landmai'ks— your boundaries of colo- 
nies ^ They ai’G all thrown down. The dis- 
tinctions between Yirginians, Pennsylvanians, 
Hew Yorkers, and Hew Englanders, are no 
more. lamnot a Y%Tgmim^ I'at anAmerican.^'^ t 
After some debate, it was determined that 
each colony should have but one vote, whatever 
might he the number of its delegates. Tlio 
deliberations of the House were to be with 
closed doors, and nothing but the resolves pro- 
mulgated, unless by order of the majority. 

To give proper dignity and solemnity to the 
proceedings of the House, it was moved on the 
following day, that each moining the session 
should bo opened by prayer. To tins it was de- 
murred, that as the delegates were of diflerent 
religious sects, they might not consent to join 
in the same form of worship. 

Upon this, Mr. Samuel Adams arose and said ; 
“ He would willingly join in prayer with any 
gentleman of piety and virtue, whatever might 
be his cloth, provided he was a friend of his 
country ; ” and he moved that the reverend 
Mr DTich4, of Philadelphia, who answered to 
that description, might he invited to officiate 
as chaplain. This was one stop towards una- 

* Wiit’a Life of Patrick Henry, jl. 224, 
t J. Adams’ Piary. 
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nimitj of feeling, !Mr. Adams being a strong 
Congregationalist, and Mr. Dncb6 an eminent 
Episcopalian clergyman. The motion was car- 
ried into effect ; tbe invitation was given and 
accepted. 

In the course of the day, a rumor reached 
Philadelphia that Boston had been cannonaded 
by the British. It produced a strong sensation ; 
and when Congress met on the following morn- 
ing ('Ttli), the effect was visible in every coun- 
tenance. The delegates from the east were 
greeted with a warmer grasp of the hand by 
their associates from the south. 

The reverend Mi. Duoh6, according to invita- 
tion, appeared in his oanomcais, attended by 
Ins clerk. The morning service of Uie Episco- 
pal church was read with great solemnity, the 
clerk making the responses. The Psalter for 
the 7th day of the month includes the Both 
Psalm, wherein David prays for protection 
against his enemies. Plead my cause, 0 Lord, 
with them that strive with me . hght agamst 
them that fight against me. 

“ Take hold of shield and huclder, and stand 
up for my help, 

“ Diaw out, also, the spear, and stop the way 
of them that peisecute me. Say unto my soul, 
I am thy salvation,” <Sic., &o. 

The imploring words of this psalm spoke the 
feelings of all hearts present; but especially 
of thoso from Kew England. John Adams 
writes in a letter to his wife : “You must re- 
membei this was the morning after wo heai*d 
tho horrible lumor of the cannonade of Bos- 
ton. I never saw a greater effect upon an au- 
dience. It seemed as if Ileaven had ordained 
that psalm to he read on that morning. After , 
this, Mr. Duch6 unexpectedly struck out into : 
an extemporary prayer, winch filled thovhosom ; 
of every man present. Episcopalian as he is, 
Dr. Cooper himself never prayed with such fer- 
vor, such ardor, such earnestness and pathos, 
and in language so eloquent and sublime, for 
America, for the Congress, for the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, and especially the town of 
Boston. It has had an excellent bffect upon 
everybody here.” ^ 

It has been remarked that Washington was 
especially devout on' this occasion — ^kneehng, 
while others stood up. In this, however, each, 
no doubt, observed the attitude in prayer to 
which he was accustomed. Washington knelt, 
being an Episcopalian 


The rumored attack upon Boston rendered 
the seiwice of the day deeply affecting to all 
present They were one political family, actu- 
ated by one feeling, and sympathizing with the 
weal and woe of each individual member. The 
lumor proved to be erroneous , but it had pio- 
duced a most beneficial effect in calling forth 
and quickenmg the spiiit of union, so vitaUy 
important m that assemblage 

Owing to clo'jed doors, and the want of re- 
porters, no record exists of the discussions and 
speeches made in the first Congress Mr Wirt, 
speaking from tradition, informs us that a long 
and deep silence followed the organization of 
that august body ; the memhers looking round 
upon each other, individually reluctant to open 
a business so fearfully momentous. This “ deep 
I and deathlike silence ” was beginning to be- 
' come painfully embarrassing, when Patrick 
Heniy arose He faltered at first, as was his 
habit ; but his exordium was impressive , and 
as he launched foith into a recital of colonial 
wrongs, he kindled with liis subject, until he 
poured forth one of those eloquent appeals 
which had so often shaken the House of Bur- 
gesses, and gained him the fame of being the 
greatest orator of Virginia. He sat down, ac- 
cording to Mr Wirt, amidst murmurs of aston- 
ishment and applause, and was now admitted, 
on every hand, to be the greatest orator of 
America. He was followed by Richard Henry 
Lee, who, according to the same writer, charm- 
ed the House with a different kmd of eloquence, 
chaste and classical , contrasting, in its culti- 
vated graces, with the wild and grand efiusions 
of Henry. “The supeiior powers of these 
gicat men, however,” adds he, “ weie manifest- 
ed only in debate, and while general grievances 
weie the topic; when called down from the 
heights of declamation to that severer test of 
inteheotual excellence, the details of business, 
they fonnd themselves in a body of cool-head- 
ed, reflecting, and most able men, by whom 
they were, in their turn, completely thrown into 
the shade.” 

The first public measure of Congress was a 
resolution declaratory of their feelmgs with re- 
gard to tho recent acts of Parliament, violating 
the rights of the people of Massachusetts, and 
of their determination to combine in resisting 
any force that might attempt to carry those 
acta into execution, 

A committee of two from each province 


John AcToins^ Oorrespondonco and Diary. 


* 'Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry 
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reported a series of resolntions, '«rhich 'vrere 
adopted and promnlgated "bj Congress, as a 

declaration of colonial rights ” In this -were 
enumerated their natural rights to the enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty, and pzopeity, and their 
lights as British subjects. Among the latter 
wSiS participation in legislative councils This 
they could not esercise through lepresentatives 
m Parliament; they claimed, theiefore, the 
power of legislating in their pi ovincial assem- 
blies , consenting, however, to such acts of 
Parliament as might he essential to the regula- 
tion of trade , hut excluding ah taxation, inter- 
nal or external, for raising revenue in America 

The common law of England was claimed as 
a birthright, including the right of trial by a 
jury of the vicinage , of holding public meetings 
to consider grievances ; and of petitioning the 
king. The benefits of ah such statutes as ex- 
isted at the time of the colonization were like- 
wise claimed; together with the immunities 
and privileges granted by royal charters, or se- 
cured by provincial laws 

The maintenance of a standing army in any 
colony in time of peace, without the consent of 
its legislature, was pronounced contrary to law 
The exercise of the legislative power in the 
colonies by a council appointed during pleasure 
by the crown, was declared to he unconstitu- 
tional, and destructive to the fieedom of Ameri- 
can legislation. 

Then followed a specification of the acts of 
Parliament, passed during the reign of Geoige 
IIL, infringing and violating these rights. 
These were , the sugar act ; the stamp act , 
the two acts for quartering troops, the tea 
act ; the act suspending the New York legisla- 
ture , the two acts for the trial in Great Britain 
of offences committed in America , the Boston 
port hill , the act foi regulating the government 
of Massachusetts, and the Quebec act. 

“To these grievous acts and Pleasures,” it 
was added, “ Americans cannot submit ; but in 
hopes their follow subjects in Great Britain will, 
on a revision of them, restore iia to that state 
in which both countries found happiness and 
prosperity, we have, for the present, only re- 
solved to pursue the following peaceable meas- 
urea • 

“ 1st. To enter into a non-importation, non- 
consumption, and non-exportation agreement, 
or association. 

“ Sd. To prepare an address to the people of 
Great Britain, and a memorial to the inhabitants 
of British America. 


“3d. To prepare a loyal address to his 
Mi^esty ” 

The above-mentioned association was accord- 
ingly formed, and committees were to be ap- 
pointed in eveiy county, city, and town, to 
maintain it vigilantly and strictly. 

Masterly state papers were issued by Congress 
in confoimity to the le&olutions • viz , a petition 
to the king, drafted by Mr. Dickinson, of Phila- 
delphia, an address to the people of Canada 
by the same hand, inviting them to join the 
league of the colonies ; another to the people 
of Great Bntain, drafted by John Jay, of New 
York ; and a memorial to the inhabitants of the 
Biitish colonies by Richard Henry Lee, of Yii- 
gmia.* 

The Congress remained in session fifty-one 
days. Eveiy subject, according to Adams, was 
discussed “ with a moderation^ an acuteness, 
and a minuteness equal to Queen Elizabeth’s 
privy council.” t The papers issued by it have 
dcseivedly been pronounced masterpieces of 
practical talent and political wisdom. Chatham, 
when speaking on the subject Hin the House 
of Lords, could not restrain Ins enthusiasm. 
“ When your lordships,” said he, “ look at the 
papers tiansmittcd to us from America; when 
you consider their decency, firmness, and wis- 
dom, you cannot hut respect their cause, and 
wish to make it your own. For myself, I must 
declare and avow that, in the master states of 
the world, I know not the people, or senate, 
who, in such a complication of diffloulfc oirounv 
stances, can stand in preference to the dele- 
gates of America assembled in General Con- 
gress at Philadelphia.” 

From the secrecy that enveloped its discus- 
sions, we are ignorant of the x>art taken hy 
Washington in the debates ; the similarity of 
the resolutions, ho'wevcr, in spirit and sub- 
stance, to those of the Fairfax County meeting, 
in which he presided, and the coincidence of 
the measures adopted with those thoroin recom- 
mended, show that ho had a powerful agency 
in the whole proceedings of this eventful as- 
sembly. Patrick Henry, being asked, on his 
return homo, whom he considered the greatest 
man in Congress, replied : “If you speak of 
eloquence, Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, is 
by far the greatest orator , hut if you speak of 
solid information and sound judgment, Colonel 

* Sbg Coirespondonco and diaay of J Adams, vols. ii. 
andiv 

t IjGtter to WilUiun Tudor, 29tli Sopt., 1774 
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Wabhington is TinquestiDnablj tlie greatest man 
on that floor.’’ 

How thoroughly and zealously he participated 
in the feelings which actuated Congress in this 
memorable session, maybe gatheied from his 
correspondence with a fiiend enlisted m the 
royal cause. This was Captain Robert Hac- 
kenzie, who had formerly seived under him in 
his Virginia regiment during the French war, 
but now held a commission in the i egular army, 
and was stationed among the British troops at 
Boston. 

Mackenzie, in a letter, had spoken with loyal 
abhoiience of the state of aflairsmthe “un- 
happy province” of Massachusetts, and the 
fixed aim of its inhabitants at “ total mdepend- 
ence.” “ The rebellious and numerous meet- 
ings of men in arms,” said he, “ their scandalous 
and ungenerous attacks upon the best charac- 
ters in the piovmce, obliging them to save 
themselves by flight, and their repeated, but 
feeble threats, to dispossess the troops, have 
furnished sufficient reasons to Geneial Gage to 
put the town in a foimidahle state of defence, 
about which we are now fully employed, and 
which will be shortly accomplished to them 
groat mortification ” 

“Permit me,” writes Washington in reply, 
“ with the freedom of a friend (for you know 
I always esteemed yon), to express my sorrow 
that fortune should place you in a service that 
must fix curses, to the latest posterity, upon 
the contrivers, and, if success (which, by the 
by, is impossible) accompanies it, execrations 
upon all those who have been instrumental m 
the execution. ^ When you con- 

demn the conduct of the Massachusetts people, 
you reason from effects, not causes, otherwise 
you would not wonder at a people, who are 
every day receiving fresh proofs of a systematic 
assertion of an arbitrary power, deeply planned 
to overturn the laws and constitution of their 
country, and. to violate the most essential and ^ 
valuable rights of mankind, being irritated, 
and with difiioulty restrained, from acts of the 
greatest violence and intempbrance. ^ ■ 

“ For my own part, I view things in a very 
different point of light from the one in which 
you seem to consider them ; and though you 
are led to believe, by venal men, that the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts are rebellious, setting up 
for independency, and what not, give me leave, 
my good fnend, to tell you that you are abused, 
grossly abused. ^ * I think I can 

announce it as a fact, that it is not the wish or 

# 


interest of that government, or any other upon 
this continent, separately or collectively, to 
set up for independence , hut this yon may at 
the same time lely on, that none of them will 
ever submit to the loss of their valuable rights 
and piivileges, which are essential to the happi- 
ness of eveiy flee state, and without which, 
life, liberty, and property, are rendered totally 
insQcnie. 

“ These, sir, being certain consequences, 
which must natuially result from the late acts 
of Parliament relative to Ameiica m general, 
and the government of Massachusetts in par- 
ticular, is it to be wondered at that men who 
wish to avert the impending blow, should 
attempt to oppose its progress, or prepare for 
their defence, if it cannot be averted ? Surely 
I may be allowed to answer in the negative ; 
and give me leave to add, as my opmion, that 
more blood will be spilled on this occasion, if 
the ministry are detei mined to push matteis to 
extremity, than histoiy has ever yet furnished 
instances of m the annals of FTorth America ; 
and such a vital wound will he given to the 
peace of this great country, as tune itself can- 
not cure, or eradicate the lememhrance of.” 

In concluding, he repeats his views with re- 
spect to independence : “ I am well satisfied 
that no such thing is desired by any thinking 
man in all Hortiji America; on the contrary, 
that it is the ardent wish of the warmest advo- 
cates for liberty, that peace and tranquillity, 
upon constitutional grounds, may be restored, 
and the horrors of civil discord prevented,” 

This letter we have considered especially 
worthy of citation, fiom its being so full and 
explicit a declaration of TVasliington’s senti- 
ments and opinions at this critical juncture. 
His views on the question of Independence are 
particularly noteworthy, from his being at this 
time m daily and confidential communication 
with the leaders of the popular mo'^^ment, and 
among them with the delegates from Boston, 
It is evident that the filial feeling still throbbed 
toward the mother country, and a complete 
separation from her had not yet entered into 
the alternatives of her colonial childien. 

On the breaking up of Congress, Washington 
hastened hack to Mount Yenion, where his 
presence was more than usually important to 
the happiness of Mrs. Washington, from the 
loneliness caused by the recent death of her 
daughter, and the absence of her son. The 


* Sparks Wafilungton’s Writings, vot ii., p, 890. 
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cheerfulness of the neighborhood had been 
diminished of late by the departure of George 
Wilham Fairfax for England, to take possession 
of estates which had devolyed to him in that 
kingdom. His estate of Belvoir, so closely 
allied with that of Ifount Yernon hy family 
ties and reciprocal hospitality, was left in 
chaige of a steward, or overseer. Thiongh 
some accident the house took hie, and was 
burnt to the ground. It was never rebuilt 
The course of political events which swept 
Washington from his quiet home into the cur- 
rent of public and military life, prevented Wd' 
ham Fairfax, who was a royalist, though a lib- 
eral one, from returning to his once happy 
abode, and the hospitable intercommunion of 
IToiint Yernon and Eelvoir was at an end for- 
ever. 


CHAPTER XXXYl. 

Tim rumor of the cannonading of Boston, 
which had thrown such a gloom over the re- 
ligious ceremonial at the opening of Congress, 
had been caused by measures of Governor 
Gage The public mind, in Boston and its vi- 
cinity, had been rendered excessively jealous 
and sensitive by the landing ^.nd encamping of 
artiUeiy upon the Common, and Welsh Fusiliers 
on Fort Hill, and by the planting of foui laigo 
field-pieces on Boston LTcok, the only entrance 
to the town hy land. The country people wcic 
annmg and disciplining themselves in every di- 
rection, and collecting and depO'^iting arms and 
ammunition in places where they would he at 
hand in case of emergency. Gage, on the 
other hand, issued orders that the munitions 
of war in all the public magazines should he 
brought to Boston, One of these magazines 
was the ®.'Sonal in the north-'west part of 
Oliarlestown, between Medford and Cambridge. 
Two companies of the king’s troops passed 
silently in boats up Mystic Pvivcr m the night , 
took possession of a largo quantity of gun- 
powder deposited there, and conveyed it to 
Castle Williams Intolligciico of this sack- 
ing of the arsenal fiow with lightning speed 
through the neighborhood. In the morning 
several thousands of patriots wore assembled at 
Cambridge, weapon in hand, and were with 
difiiculty prevented from marching upon Bos- 
ton to compel restitution of the powder. In 
the confusion and agitation, a rumor stole out 


into the coiintiy that Boston was to be attacked: 
followed by another that the ships were can- 
nonadmg the town, and the soldiers shooting 
down the inhabitants. The whole countiy was 
forthwith in aims Humeious bodies of the 
Connecticut people had made some inarches 
before the report was contzadicted.'^ 

To guard against any iiruption from the 
country, Gage encamped the 69tli regiment on 
Boston Heck, and employed the soldiers in in- 
ti enching and fortifying it. 

In the mean time the belligerent feehngs of 
the inhabitants were encouraged, hy learning 
how the rumor of their being cannonaded had 
been received m the General Congress, and hy 
assurances from all parts that the cause of Bos- 
ton would he made the common cause of Amer- 
ica. ‘‘It is sui prising,” writes General Gage, 
“ that so many of the other provinces interest 
themselves so mnch in this. They have some 
warm friends in Hew York, and I learn that 
the people of Chailestoii, South Carolina, are 
as mad as they are here ” t 

The commissions had arrived for those civil 
officers appointed by the crown under the new 
modifications of the charter • many, however, 
were afiaid to accept of them Those who did 
soon resigned, finding it impos&ihle to with- 
stand the odium of the people. The civil gov- 
ernment thronghont the province became ob- 
structed in all its operations. It was enough for 
a man to he supposed of the governmental 
paxdy to incur poinilai* ill-wiU. 

Among other portentous signs, war-hawks 
began to appear above the horizon. Mrs. 
Ou&hing, wife to a member of Congress, writes 
to her husband, “ Two of the greatest military 
characters of the day are visiting this distressed 
town. General Charles Lee, who has served 
in Poland, and Colonel Isiael Putnam, whose 
bxavery and chaiacter need no dosciiption ” 
As these two men will take a prominent part 
m coming events, wo pause to give a word or 
two concerning them. ^ 

Israel Putnam was a soldier of native growth. 
One of the militaiy productions of the French 
war; seasoned and proved in frontier cam- 
paigning. He had served at Loiiishurg, Fort 
Dnquesne, and Crown Point; had signalized 
himself in Indian warfare ; been captured hy 
the savages, tied to a stake to be tortured and 
burnt, and had only been rescued by the inter- 

*nolme8’e Annals, ii 191.— Letter of Gage to Loid 
Dartnaoutli 

t Gage to Bartmoutli, Sept. 20. 
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ference, at the eleventh hour, of a French par- 
tisan of the Indians. 

Since the peace, he had returned to agricul- 
tural life, and v^as novr a farmer at Pomfret, 
in Connecticut, vrhere the scai s of his wounds 
and the tales of his exploits rendered him a 
hero in popular estimation. The war spirit 
yet burned within him. He was now chair- 
man of a committee of vigilance, and had come 
to Boston m discharge of his pohtical and 
semi-belligerent functions. 

General Charles Lee was a military man of 
a different stamp; an Englishman by birth, 
and a highly cnltivated production of European 
warfare. He was the son of a British officer, 
Lieutenant -Colonel John Lee, of the dragoons, 
who married the daughter of Sir Henry Bun- 
bnry, Bart., and afterwards rose to he a gen- 
eral. Lee was horn m I'TSl, and may almost 
he said to have been cradled in the army, for 
he received a commission by the time he was 
eleven years of ago. He had an irregular edu- 
cation ; part of the tune m England, part on 
the continent, and must have scrambled his 
way into Imowledgo ; yet by aptness, diligence, 
and ambition, he had acquired a considerable 
portion, being a Greek and Latin scholar, and 
acquainted with modern languages. The art 
of war was his especial study fiom his boy- 
hood, and he had eaily opportunities of prac- 
tical experience. At the age of twenty-four, 
he commanded a company of grenadiers in the 
44tli regiment, and served in the French war 
in America, where he was brought into mili- 
tary companionship with Sir William Johnson’s 
Mohawk warriors, whom he used to extol for 
their manly beauty, their dress, their graceful 
carriage, and good-breeding. In fact, he ren- 
dered himself so much of a favorite among them, 
that they admitted him to smoke in their 
councils, and adopted him into the tribe of the 
Bear, giving him an Indian name, signifying 
“ Boiling Water.” 

At the battle of Ticonderoga, where Aber- ' 
cromhie was defeated, he was shot through 
the body, while leading his men against the 
French breastworks. In the next campaign, 
he was present at the siege of Fort Magaia, 
where General Prideaux fell, and where Sir 
William Johnson, with Ins British troops and 
Mohawk warriors, eventually won the fortress, 
Lee had, probably, an opportunity on this oc- 
casion of fighting side by side with some of Ms 
adopted brethren of the Bear tribe, as we are 
told ho was much exposed during the engage- 


ment v/ith the French and Indians, and that 
two balls grazed his hair. A milLtary errand, 
afterwards, took him across Lake Eiie, and 
down the northern branch of the Ohio to 
Fort Dnquesne, and thence by a long march of 
seven hundred miles to Grown Pomt, where he 
joined General Amherst. In I’reo, he was 
among the forces which follow^ed that general 
from Lake Ontario down the St. Lawrence ; 
and was present at the sni render of Montreal, 
which completed the conquest of Canada. 

In 1T62, he bore a colonel’s commission, anc 
served under Brigadier- General Burgoyne in 
Portugal, where he was intrusted with an em 
terprise against a Spanish post at the old Moor- 
ish castle of Yilla Yelha, on the banks of the 
Tagus. He forded the river in the night, 
pushed Ms way through mountain passes, and 
at 2 o’clock in the morning, rushed with his 
grenadiers into the enemy’s camp before day- 
light, where every thing was carried at the 
point of the bayonet, assisted by a chaige of 
dragoons. The war over, he returned to Eng- 
land, bearing testimonials of bravery and good 
conduct from Ms commandei-in-chief, the Count 
de la Lippe, and from the king of Portugal.'’* 

"Wielding the pen as well as the sword, Lee 
undertook to wnte on questions of colonial 
policy, relative to Pontiac’s war, in which he 
took the opposition side. This lost him the 
favor of the ministry, and with it all hope of 
further promotion. 

He now determined to offer his services to 
Poland, supposed to he on the verge of a war. 
Recommendations from his fold commander, 
the Count de la Lippe, procured him access to 
some of the continental couits. He was well 
received by Frederick the Great, and had sev- 
eral conversations with him, chiefly on Amer- 
ican affairs At Warsaw, his military reputa- 
tion secured him the favor of Poniatowsky, 
recently elected kmg of Poland, with the name 
of Stanislaus Augustus, who admitted him to 
Ms table, and made him one of his aides-de- 
camp. Lee was disappointed in Ms hope of 
active service. There was agitation in the 
country, hut the power of the king was not 
adequate to raise forces sufficient for its sup- 
pression. He had few troops, and those not 
trustworthy , and the town was full of the dis- 
affected. “We have frequent alarms,” said 
Lee, “ and the pleasure of sleeping every night 
with our pistols on onr pillows.” 

* Life of Charles Lee, Ly J ared Sparks AT so, Memoirs 
of Ohailos Leo , published m Londoji, 1792, 
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By way of lelieving Lis restlessness, Lee, at 
tlie suggestion of tlie king, set off to accom- 
pany the Pohsh ambassador to Constantinople 
The latter trayelled too slow for Mm; so he 
dashed ahead when on the frontiers of Tnrkey, 
with an escort of the grand seignior’s treasure ; 
came near perishing with cold and hunger 
among the Bnlgariaii Mountains, and after his 
arrival at the Turkish capital, ran a risk of be- 
ing buried under the ruins of his house in an 
earthquake 

Late in the same year (I'TCS), he was again 
in England, an applicant for military appoint- 
ment, bearing a letter from king Stanislaus to 
king George. His meddling pen is supposed 
agam to have marred his fortunes, having in- 
dulged m sarcastic comments on the military 
character of General Townshend and Lord 
George Sackville. “lam not at all surprised,” 
said a fiiend to him, “that you find the door 
shut against yon by a person who has such un- 
bounded credit, as you have ever too fieely in- 
dulged in a liberty of declaiming, which many 
invidious persons have not failed to inform him 
of. The principle on which you thus freely 
speak your mind, is honest and patriotic, hut 
not politic.” 

The disappointments which Lee met with 
during a residence of two years in England, 
and a protracted attendance on people in pow- 
er, rankled in his bosom, and embittered his 
subsequent resentment against the king and his 
ministers. 

In 1768, he was again on his way to Poland, 
with the design of performing a campaign in 
the Russian service. “ I fatter myself,” said 
he, “ that a little more practice will make me a 
good soldier. If not, it will servo to talk over 
my kitchen fire m iny old age, which will soon 
come upon us all.” 

He now looked forward to spirited service 
“I am to have a command of Oossacks and 
'Wallacka,” wiites he, “ a kind of people I have 
a good opinion of I am dctei mined not to 
serve in the lino. One might as well be a 
churchwarden.” 

The friendship of king Stanislaus continued. 
“ He treats mo more like a brother than a pa- 
tron,” said Lee. In 17G9, the latter was raised 
to the rank of major-general in the Polish 
army, and left Vaisaw to join the Russian 
force, which was crossing the Dniester and 
advancing into Moldavia. He arrived in time 
to take part in a severe action between the 
Russians and Turks, in which the Cossacks and 


hussars were teiribly cut up by the Turkish 
cavalry, in a ravine near the city of Ohotzim. 
It was a long and doubtful conflict, with va- 
1 ions changes; but the rumored approach of 
the grand vizier, with a hundred and seventy 
thousand men, compelled the Russians to aban- 
don the enterprise and recross the Dniester, 

Lee never returned to Poland, though he 
ever retained a devoted attachment to Stanis- 
laus. He for some time led a restless life about 
Europe — ^visiting Italy, Sicily, Malta, and the 
south of Spam ; troubled with attacks of rheu- 
matism, gout, and the effects of a “ Hungarian 
fever ” He had become more and more cyni- 
cal and irascible, and had more than one “ affair 
of honor,” in one of which he killed his antag- 
onist. His splenetic feelings, as well as his 
political sentiments, were occasionally vented 
in severe attacks upon the mmistiy, full of 
irony and sarcasm They appeared in the pub- 
lic journals, and gained him such reputation, 
that even the papers of Junius weie by some 
attributed to him. 

In the questions which had risen between 
England and her colonies, he had strongly ad- 
vocated the cause of the latter ; and it was the 
feelings thus excited, and the recollections, 
perhaps, of his early campaigns, that had re- 
cently brought him to Arnenoa. Hero he had 
ariived in the latter part of 1773, had visited 
various parts of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Yirginia, taking an active pait in the political 
agitations of the country His caustic attacks 
upon the ministry ; his conversational powers 
and his poignant sallies, had gained him great 
reputation ; but his military renown rendered 
him especially interesting at the present junc- 
ture. A general, who had served in the famous 
campaigns of Europe, commanded Oossacks, 
fought with Turks, talked with Eredeiick the 
Great, and been aide-de-camp to the king of 
Poland, was a prodigious acquisition to the 
patriot cause ! On the other hand, his visit to 
Boston -was looked upon with uneasineBS by 
the British oflicors, Who knew his adventurous 
character. It was aiumisecl that he was excit- 
ing a spirit of revolt, with a view to putting 
himself at its head. These suspicions found 
their way into the London papers, and alarmed 
the British cabinet. ^^Have an attention to 
Ms conduct,” writes Lord Dartmouth to Gage, 
“ and take every legal method to prevent his 
effecting any of those dangerous purposes he 
is said to have in view ” 

Lee, when subsequently informed of these 
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suspicions, scoffed at them in a letter to his 
friend Edmrmd Buike, and declared that he 
had not the “temerity and vanity ’’ to aspire to 
the aims imputed to him. 

“ To think myself qualified for the most im- 
poitant charge that ever was committed to 
mortal man,’ ^ writes he, “is the last stage of 
presumption; nor do I think the Americans 
would, or ought to confide ia a man, let his 
qualifications be ever so gieat, who has no 
property among them. It is true, I most de- 
voutly wish them success in the glorious 
struggle, that I have expressed my wishes 
both in writing and wee; but my errand 
to Boston was mere cnriosity to see a people in 
so singular circumstances ; and I had likewise 
an ambition to he acquainted with some of 
their leading men ; with them only I associated 
during my stay in Boston Our ingemous gen- 
tlemen in the^camp, therefore, very naturally, 
concluded my design was to put myself at their 
head.” 

To resume the course of events at Boston. 
Gage on the Isfc of September, before this pop- 
ular agitation, had issued wilts for an election 
of an Assembly to meet at Salem in October ; 
seeing, however, the irritated state of the pub- 
lic mind, he now oounteimanded the same by 
proclamation. The people, disregarding the 
countermand, carried the election, and ninety 
of the new members thus elected met at the 
appointed time. They waited a whole day for 
the governor to attend, administer the oaths, 
and open the session , hnt as he did not make 
Ms appearance, they voted themselves a pro- 
vincial Congress, and chose for president of it 
John Hancock, — a man of great wealth, pop- 
ular, aud somewhat showy talents, and ardent 
patriotism; and eminent from his social po- 
sition. 

This self-constituted body adjourned to Oon- 
cord, about twenty miles from Boston ; quietly 
assumed supreme authority, and issued a re- 
monstrance to the governor, virtually calling 
him to account for his military operations in 
fortifying Boston Heck, and collecting warlike 
stores about him, thereby alarming the fears 
of the whole province, and menacing the lives 
and property of the Bostonians. 

General Gage, overlooking the irregularity 
of its organization, entered into explanations 
with the Assembly, but faded to give satisfac- 
tion. As winter approached, he found his 
situation more and more critical. Boston was 
the only xdaoe in Massachusetts that now con- 


tained British forces, and it had become the 
lefuge of all the “imes” of the province; 
that is to say, of all those devoted to the British 
government. There was animosity between 
them and the principal inhabitants, among 
whom revolutionary pimciples prevailed. The 
town itself, almost insnlated by natnie, and 
surrounded by a hostile country, was like a 
place besieged. 

The provincial Congress conducted its affairs 
with the order and system so formidable to 
General Gage. Having adopted a plan for or- 
ganizmg the militia, it had nominated general 
officers, two of whom, Artemas "Ward and Seth 
Pomeroy, had accepted.* 

The ex§cutive powers were vested in a com- 
mittee of safety. This was to determine when 
the services of the militia were necessary ; was 
to call them forth, — to nominate their officers 
to the Congress, — to commission them, and 
direct the operations of the army. Another 
committee was appointed to furnish supplies 
to the forces when called out ; hence, named 
the OoiMnittee of Supplies. 

Under such auspices, the militia went on 
I arming and disoipfming itself in every diiec- 
tion. They associated themselves m large 
bodies, and engaged, verbally or by writing, 
to assemble in arms at the shortest notice for 
the common defence, subject to the oiders of 
the committee of safety. 

Arrangements had been made for keeping 
up an active correspondence between different 
parts of the country, and spreading an alam m 
case of any threatening danger. Under the 
direction of the committees just mentioned, 
large quantities of military stores had been col- 
lected and deposited at Concord and Wor- 
cester. 

This semi-belligerent state of affairs in Massa- 
chusetts produced a generalrestlessness through- 
out the land The weak-hearted apprehended 
coming troubles ; the resolute prepared to brave 
them. Military measures, hitherto confined to 
Hew England, extended to the middle and 
southern provinces, and the roll of the drum 
resounded through the villages. 

Yirginia was among the first to huclde on 
its armor. It had long been a custom among 
its inhabitants to form themselves into inde- 
pendent companies, equipped at their own ex- 
pense, having their own peculiar umfoixa, and 
electing their own officers, though holding 
themselves subject to militia law. They had 
hitherto been self-dasoi]ilmed ; but now they 
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contmiialiy resorted to 'Washington for instmc- 
tion and adyice , considering him the highest 
authority on military affahs. He was fre- 
quently called from homCj therefore, in the 
conrse of the winter and spring, to different 
parts of the country to reYiew independent 
companies , all of which were ansious to pnt 
themselves under Kis command as feld-off oer. 

Mount Vernon, therefore, again assumed a 
military tone as in former days, when he took 
his first lessons there in the art of war. He 
had his old campaigning associates with him 
occasionally, Dr. Craik and Captain Hugh 
Mercer, to talk of past scenes and discuss the 
possibility of future service. Mercer was al- 
ready bestirring himself in disciplining the 
miiitia about Eredericksburg, where he re- 
sided. 

Two occasional and important guests at 
Mount Vernon, in this momentous crisis, were 
'General Charles Lee, of whom we have just 
spoken, and Major Horatio Gates As the 
latter is destined to occupy an important page 
in this memoir, we will give a few particulars 
concerning him. He was an Englishman hy 
hirth, the son of a captain in the British army. 
Horace Walpole, whose Christian name he bore, 
speaks of him in one of his letters as Ms god- 
son, though some have insinuated that he stood 
in filial relationship of a less sanctified charac- 
ter. He had received a liberal education, and 
when but twenty-oue years of age, had served 
as a Tolimteer under General Edward Corn- 
wallis, Governor of Halifax. He was after- 
wards captain of a Hew York independent 
company, with which, it may he remembered, 
ho marched in the campaign of Braddock, in 
which he was severely wounded. For two or 
three subsequent years he was with his com- 
pany in the western part of the iirovince of 
New York, receiving the appointment of bri- 
gade-major. He accompanied General Monok- 
ton ns aide-de-camp to the West Indies, and 
gained credit at ''the capture of Martinico. 
Being despatched to London with tidings ^ of 
the victory, he was rewarded hy the appoint- 
ment of major to a regiment of foot , and after- 
wards, as a special mark of royal favor, a 
majority in the Royal Americans. Ilia promo- 
tion did not equal his expectations and fancied 
deserts. He was married, and wanted some- 
thing more lucrative ; so he sold out on half- 
pay and heoame an applicant for some profitable 
post under government, which he hoped to 
obtain through the influence of General Monck- 


ton and some friends in*the aristocracy. Thus 
several years weie passed, partly with his 
family in retirement, partly in London, paymg 
court to patrons and men in power, until, find- 
ing there was no likelihood of success, and 
having sold his commission and half-pay, he 
emigrated to Virginia in 1772, a disappointed 
man , purchased an estate in Berkeley County, 
beyond the Blue Eidge , espoused the popular 
cause, and renewed his old campaigning ac- 
quaintance with Washington, 

He was now about forty-six years of age, of 
a florid complexion and goodly presence, though 
a little inclined to corpulency ; social, insinuat- 
ing, and somewhat specious in his manners, 
with a strong degree of self-approbation. A 
long course of solicitation; haunting public 
offices and antechambers, and “knocking about 
town,” had taught him, it was said, how to 
wheedle and flatter, and accommodate himself 
to the humors of others, so as to he the boon 
companion of gentlemen, and “ hail fellow well 
met ” with the vulgar. 

Lee, who was an old friend and former asso- 
ciate in arms, had recently been induced hy 
him to purchase an estate in his neighborhood 
in Berkeley County, with a view to making it 
his abode, having a moderate competency, a 
claim to land on the Ohio, and the half-pay of 
a British colonel Both of these officers, dis- 
appointed in the British service, looked forward 
probably to greater success in the patriot 
cause. 

Lee had been at Fhiladelpliia since his visit 
to Boston, and had made himself acquainted 
with the leading members of Congress during 
the session. He was evidently cultivating an 
intimacy with every one likely to have influence 
in the approaching struggle. 

To Washington the visits of these gentleman 
were extremely welcome at this juncture, from 
their military knowledge and experience, espe- 
cially as much of it had been acquired in Amer- 
ica, in the same kind of warfare, if not the 
very same campaigns in which he himself had 
mingled. Both were interested in the popular 
cause. Lee was full of plans for the organisa- 
tion and disciplining of the militia, and occa- 
sionally accompanied Washington in his at- 
tendance on provincial reviews. Ho was 
subsequently very efficient at Annapolis in pro- 
moting and superintending the organization of 
the Maryland militia. 

It is doubtful whether the visits of Lee were 
as interesting to Mrs, Washington as to the 
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general. He was wlfimsical, eccentric, and at 
times almost rude ; negligent also, and slovenly 
in person and attire ; for though he had occa- 
sionally associated with kings and princes, he 
had also campaigned with Mohawks and Cos- 
sacks, and seems to have relished their “ good 
hi ceding.” "What was still more annoying m 
a well-regulated mansion, he was always fol- 
lowed by a legion of dogs, which shared his 
aifections with Ins horses, and took their seats 
by him when at table. “I mnst have some 
object to embrace,” said he misanthropically. 

"When I can he convinced that men are as 
worthy objects as dogs, I shall transfer my 
benevolence, and become as staunch a philan- 
thropist as the canting Addison affected to 
he.” 

In his passion for horses and dogs, Washing- 
ton, to a certain degree, could sympathize with 
him, and had noble specimens of both, in his 
stable and kennel, which Lee doubtless inspected 
with a learned eye. During the season m 
question, Washington, according to Ms diary, 
was occasionally in the saddle at an early hour 
following the fox-honnds. It was the last time 
for many a year that he was to gallop about 
his beloved hnntmg -grounds of Mount Yernon 
and Bel voir. 

In the month of March the second Virginia 
convention was held at Eiohmond. Washmg- 
ton attended as delegate h’om Faiifax County 
In this assembly, Patrick Henry, with Ms usual 
ardor and eloquence, advocated measures for 
embodying, arming, and disciplining a militia 
force, and providing for the defence of the 
colony, ‘‘It is useless,” said he, “ to address 
fiuther petitions to government, or to await the 
effect of those already addressed to the throne. 
The time for supplication is past ; the time for 
action is at hand. We must ffght, Mr. Speak- 
er,” exclaimed he emphatically; “I repeat it, 
sir, we must fight 1 ' An appeal to arms, and to 
the God of Hosts, is all that is left us ! ” 

Washington joined him in the conviction, and 
was one of a committee that reported a plan 
for carrying those measures into effect. He 
was not an impulsive man to raise the battle- 
cry, but the executive man to marshal the 
troops into the field, and carry on the war. 

His brother, John Augustine, was raising and 
disciplining an independent company; Wash- 
ington offered to accept the command of it, 
occmion require it to 1)6 drawn out. 


He did the same with respect to an independ- 
ent company at Richmond. “It is my full 
intention, if needful,” wiites he to his brother, 
“ to deiote my life and fortune to the camef ^ 


CHAPTER XXXYII. 

WiiiLE the spirit of revolt was daily gaining 
strength and determination in America, a 
straugehnfatuatioii reigned in the British coun- 
cils. While the wisdom and eloquence of 
Chatham were exerted in vain in behalf of 
American rights, an empty braggadocio, ele- 
vated to a seat m Parliament, was able to cap- 
tivate the attention of the members, and in- 
fluence their votes by gross misrepresentations 
of the Americans and their cause. This was 
no other than Colonel Grant, the same shallow 
soldier who, exceeding his instructions, had 
been guilty of a foolhardy bravado before the 
walls of Fort Duquesne, which brought slaugh- 
ter and defeat upon his troops. From mislead- 
ing the army, he was now promoted to a station 
where ho might mislead the councils of his 
country. We are told that he entertained 
Parliament, especially the ministerial side of 
the House, with ludicrous stones of the cow- 
ardice of Americans He had served with 
them, lie said, and knew them well, and would 
venture to say they would never dare to face 
an English army , that they were destitute of 
every requisite to make good soldiers, and that 
a very slight force would be suflicient for their 
complete reduction. With five legiments, he 
could march through aU America I 

How often has England been misled, to her 
cost, by such slanderous misrepresentations of 
the American character! Grant talked of 
having served with the Americans, had he 
already forgotten that in the field of Brad- 
dock’s defeat, when the British regulars fled, 
it was alone the desperate stand of a handful 
of Virginians which covered their disgraceful 
flight, and saved them from being overtaken 
and massacred by the savages ? 

This taunting and braggart speech of Grant 
was made in the face of the conciliatory bill 
of the venerable Oliatham, devised with a view 
to redress the wrongs of America The coun- 
cils of the arrogant and scornful prevailed; and 
instead of the proposed biU, further measures 


* Lee to Adame. Life and ’W'orka of Adams, il 414 


* Letter to John AugUBtine Sparhs, ii. 405 
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of a stringent nature were adopted, coercive 
of some of the middle and southern colonies, 
hut ruinous to the trade and fisheries of New 
England. 

At length the holt, so long snspended, fell ’ 
The troops at Boston had been augmented to 
about four thousand men. Goaded on by the 
instigations of the tones, and alarmed by the 
energetic measures of the ‘whigs, General Gage 
now resolved to deal the latter a crippling 
blow. This was to surprise and destioy their 
magazine of military stores at Concord, about 
twenty miles from Boston. It was to be effect- 
ed on the night of the 18th of April, by a force 
detached for the pm pose. 

Pieparations were made wdth great secrecy. 
Boats for the transportation of the troops were 
launched, and mooied under the sterns of the 
men-of-war Grenadiers and light infantry 
were relieved from duty, and held in i eadmess. 
On the 18th, officers were stationed on the 
roads leading from Boston, to pi event any in- 
telligence of the expedition getting into the 
country At night orders were issued by Gen- 
eral Gage that no poison should leave the 
town. About ten o’clock, ffiom eight to nine 
hundred men, grenadiers, light infantry, and 
marines, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith, embarked in the boats at the foot of 
Boston Common, and crossed to Leohmere 
Foint, in Cambridge, whence they were to 
march silently, and without beat of drum, to 
tbe place of destination. 

The measures of General Gage had not been 
shrouded in all the secrecy he imagined. Mys- 
tery often defeats itself by the susxDioions it 
awakens. Dr. Joseph Warren, one of the 
committee of safety, had observed the prepara- 
tory disposition of the boats and troops, and 
surmised some sinister intention. Ho sent 
notice of these movements to John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams, both members of the pro- 
vincial Congress, but at that time privately 
sojourning with a friend at Lexington. A de- 
sign on the magazine at Concord was suspected, 
and the committee of safety ordered that the 
cannon collected there should be secreted, and 
part of the stores removed. 

On the niglit of the 18th, Dr. Warren sent 
off two messengers by different routes to give 
tbe alarm that the Idng’s troops were actually 
sallying forth. The messengers gob out of 
Boston just before the order of General Gage 
went into effect, to prevent any one from leav- 
ing the town. About the same time a lantern 


was liung out of an uppei^ window of the north 
church, in the direction of Charlestown. This 
was a preconcerted signal to the patriots of 
that place, who instantly despatched quick mes- 
sengers to louse the country. 

In the mean time, Colonel Smith set out on 
his nocturnal march fiora Lechmere Point, 
by an unfrequented path acioss marshes, wheie 
at times the troops had to wade thiough water. 
He had proceeded but a few miles when alaim 
guns, booming through the night air, and the 
clang of village bells, showed that the ne'ws of 
his approach was travelling before him, and 
the people were rising. He now sent back to 
General Gage for a leinforcement, while Major 
Pitcairne was detached with six companies to 
press forward, and secure the bridges at Con- 
cord. 

Pitcairne advanced rapidly, capturing every 
one that he met, or overtook. Within a mile 
and a half of Lexington, however, a horseman 
was too quick on the spur for him, and gallop- 
ing to the village, gave the alarm that the red- 
coats were coming. Diums were beaten , guns 
filed. By tbe time that Pitcairne entered the 
village, about seventy or eighty of the yeo- 
manry, in military array, were mustered on the 
green near the church It was a part of the 
“ constitutional army,” pledged to resist by 
force any open hostility of Biitish troops. Be- 
sides these, there weie a number of lookers on, 
armed and unarmed. 

The sound of drum, and the array of men in 
I arms, indicated a hostile determination. Pit- 
cairne baited his men within a short distance 
of the church, and ordered them to prime and 
load. They then advanced at double quick 
time. The major, riding forward, waved his 
sw'ord, and ordered the rebels, as lie termed 
them, to disperse Other of the olBcers echoed 
his wolds as they advanced' “Disperse, ye 
Viliams ’ Lay down your arms, ye rebels, and 
disperse 1 ” The orders were disregarded. A 
scone of confusion ensued, with firing on both 
sides ; which party commenced it, has been a 
matter of dispute. Pitcairne always maintained 
that, finding the militia would not disperse, lie 
turned to order his men to draw out, and sur- 
round thorn, when he saw a fiash in the jian 
from tho gun of a countryman posted behind a 
wall, and almost instantly tho report of two or 
three muskets These he supposed to bo from 
tho Americans, as his horse was wounded, as 
was also a soldier close by him. His troops 
rushed on, and a promiscuous fire took place, 
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though, as he declared, he made repeated sig- 
nals with his sword for his men to foibear 
The firing of the Americans was inegular, 
and without much effect , that of the British 
w^as more fatal. Eight of the patriots were 
killed, and ten wounded, and the w^hoie put to | 
flight. The victors formed on the common, 
flred a volley, and gave three cheers for one of 
the most inglorious and disastrous triumphs 
ever achieved by British arms. 

Colonel Smith soon arrived with the residue 
of the detachment, and they all marched on 
towards Concord, about sis miles distant 
The alarm had leached that place in the dead 
hour of the preceding night. The church bell 
roused the inhabitants. They gathered together 
in anxious consultation. The militia and minute 
men seized their arms, and repaired to the 
parade ground, near the church. Here they 
were subsequently joined by armed yeomanry 
from Lincoln, and elsewhere. Exertions were 
now made to remove and conceal the military 
stores. A scout, who had been sent out for 
intelligence, brought word that the British had 
filed upon the people at Lexington, and were 
advancing upon Concord. There was great 
excitement and indignation. Part of the militia 
marched down the Lexington road to meet 
them, but returned, reporting their force to be 
three times that of the Americans. The whole 
of the militia now retired to an eminence about 
a mile from tbe centre of tlie town, and formed 
theinselvea into two battalions. 

About seven o’clock the British came in 
sight, advancing with quick step, their arms 
glittering m the morning sun. They entered 
in two divisions by different roads. Concord 
is traversed by a river of the same name, having 
two bridges, tlie north and the south. The 
grenadiers and light infantry took post in the 
centre of the town, while strong parties of light 
troops were detached to secure the bridges, 
and destroy the military stores. Two hours 
^were expended in the work of destruction with- 
out much success, so much of the stores having 
been removed, or concealed. During all this 
time the yeomanry from the neighboring towns 
were hurrying in with such weapons as were 
at hand, and joining the militia on the height, 
until the little cloud of war gathering there 
numbered about four hundred and fifty. 

About ten o’clock, a body of three hundred 
undertook to dislodge the British from the 
north, bridge. As they approached, the latter 
fired upon them, killing two, and wounding a 


third. The patriots returned the fire with 
spirit and effect The Britisli retreated to the 
main body, the Americans pursuing them 
acioss the bridge. 

By this time all the military stores which 
could be found had been destroyed; Colonel 
Smith, therefore, made preparations for a 
retreat. The scatteied troops were collected, 
the dead were buried, and conveyances pro- 
cured for tbe wounded About noon he com- 
menced his retrograde march for Boston. It 
was high time. His troops weie jaded by the 
night march, and the morning’s toils and 
skirmishings. 

The country was thoroughly alarmed. The 
yeomanry wei 6 huirying from every quarter to 
the scene of action. As the British began their 
retreat, the Americans began the work of sore 
and galling retaliation. Along the open road, 
the former were harassed incessantly by rustic 
marksmen, who took deliberate aim from behind 
trees, or over stone fences. Where the road 
passed through woods, the British found them- 
selves between two fires dealt by unseen foes, 
the minute men having posted themselves on 
each side among the hushes It was in vain 
they threw out flankers, and endeavoied to dis- 
lodge their assailants; each pause gave time 
for other pursuers to come within reach, and 
open attacks from different quarters. Eor sev- 
eral miles they urged their way along woo^ 
defiles, or roads skirted with fences and stone 
walls, the retreat growing moie and more dis- 
astrous; some weie shot down, some gave out 
through mere exhaustion ; the rest hurried on, 
without stopping to aid the fatigued, or wound- 
ed Before reaching Lexington, Colonel Smith 
received a severe wound in the leg, and the 
situation of the retreating troops was becoming 
extremely critical, when, about two o’clock, 
they were met by Loid Percy, with a brigade 
of one thousand men, and two field-pieces. His 
lordship had been detached from Boston about 
! nine o’clock by G-eneral Gbige, in compliance 
with Colonel Smith’s urgent call for a reinforce- 
ment, and had marched gayly through Roxhury 
to the tune of “Yankee Doodle,” in derision 
of the “rebels,” He now found the latter a 
more formidable foe than he had anticipated. 
Opening his brigade to the right and left, he 
received the retreating troops into a hollow 
square; where, fainting and exhausted, they 
threw themselves on the ground to rest. His 
lordship showed no disposition to advance upon 
their assailants, but contented himself with 
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keeping theni at kaywith his field-pieces, winch 
opened a vigorous fire from an eminence. 

Hitherto the piovmcials, hemg hasty levies, 
without a leader, had acted from individual im- 
pulse, without much concert; hut now Grcneial 
Heath was upon the giound He was one of 
those authorized to take the command when 
the minute men should he called out. That 
class of comhatauts promptly obeyed Ms orders, 
and he was efficacious in rallying them, and 
bringing them into military order, when checked 
and scattered by the fire of the field-pieces. 

Dr. ‘Warren, also, arrived on horseback, hav- 
ing spurred fiom Boston on receiving news of 
the skumishmg. In the subsequent part of the 
day, he was one of the most active and efficient 
men in the field. His presence, like that of 
General Heath, regulated the infuriated ardor 
of the militia, and brought it into system. 

Lord Percy, having allowed the troops a short 
interval for repose and lefreshment, continued 
the retreat toward Boston. As soon as he got 
under inarch, the galling assault by the pursuing 
yeomanry was recommenced in flank and rear. 
The British soldiery, initated in tuin, acted as 
if in an encmy^s couni ry. Houses and shops 
were burnt down in Lexington ; private dwell- 
mgs along the road were plundered, and their 
inhabitants maltieated In one instance, an 
unoffending invalid was wantonly slain in Ins 
c|frn house. All this increased the exasperation 
of the yeomamy. There w'as occasional sharp 
skirmishing, with bloodshed on both sides, but 
in genei al a dogged pursuit, whei e the retreating 
troops were galled at every step. Their maich 
became more and more impeded by the number 
of their wounded. Lord Percy nanowly es- 
caped death from a muskct-hall, which struck 
off a button of liis waistcoat One of Ins ofii- 
cers remained behind wounded in West 0am- 
bnclge. His ammunition was failing as ho ap- 
proached Charlestown. The provincials pressed 
upon him m the lear, others wcie advancing 
from Boxbury, Dorohesiei, and Milton; Colo- 
nel Pickering, with the Essex militia, seven 
hundred strong, was at hand , there was danger 
of being intercepted in the retroat to Charles- 
town. The fi.eld-pieoes were again brought 
into play, to chock the ardor of the pursuit ; 
but they were no longer objects of terror. The 
sharpest firing of the provincials was near Pros- 
pect Hill, as the harassed enemy hurried along 
the Charlestown road, eager to reach the Heck, 
and get under cover of their ships. The pursuit 
terminated a little after simsei^ at Charlestown 


Common, where General Heath brought the 
minute men to a halt. "Within half an hour 
more, a powerful body of men, from Marblehead 
and Salem, came up to join in the chase, “ If 
the retreat,” writes "WaPhington, “had not been 
as precipitate as it was, — and God laiow.s it 
could not well have been more so, — ^the minis- 
terial troops must have surrendered, or been 
totally cut off.” ' 

The distant firing fioin the mainland had 
reached the Biitisli at Boston The troops 
which, in the morning, had marched through 
Koxbury to the tune of Yankee Doodle, might 
have been seen at sunset, hounding along the 
old Cambridge road to Charlestown Heck, pur- 
sued by mere armed yeomamy. Gage was as- 
tounded at the catastrophe. It was but a short 
time pievious that one of his officers, in wilting 
to friends in England, scoffed at the idea of 
the Americans taking np arms. “ "Whenever it 
comes to blows,” said he, “ he that can run the 
fastest, will think himself well off, believe me. 
Any two regiments here ought to be decimated, 
if they did not beat in the field the whole force 
of the Massachusetts province ” How fre- 
quently, throughout this Eevolution, had the 
English to pay the penalty of thus undervaluing 
the spirit they were provoking I 

In this memorable affair, the British loss was 
seventy-thiee killed, one liimdred and seventy- 
four wounded, and twenty-six missing. Among 
the slainweie eighteen officers The loss of 
the Americans was forty-nine killed, thirty-nine 
wounded, and five missing. This was the first 
blood shed in the revolutionaiy struggle ; a 
mere drop in amount, but a deluge in its ef- 
fects, — ^i^ending the colonies forever from the 
mothei countiy 

The ciy of blood from the field of Lexington 
went through the land. Hone felt the appeal 
more than the old soldiers of the Erencli 'war. 
It loused John Stark, of How Hampshire — a 
trapper and hunter in his youth, a veteran in 
Indian warfare, a campaigner under Aborcrom-^ 
hie and Amherst, now the military oracle of a 
rustic neighborhood. Within ten minutes after 
recaiving tlie alarm, ho was spurring towards 
the sea-coast, and on the way stirring up the 
volunteers of the Massachusetts borders, to as- 
semble forthwith at Bedford, in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

Equally alert was Ms old comrade in frontier 
exploits, Colonel Israel Futnam. A man on 
horseback, with a drum, passed through his 
neighborhood in Oonnecciout, proclaiming Brit- 
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violence at Lexmgtou. Putnam was in the 
field ploughing, assisted bj Ins som In an in- 
stant the team was unyoked , the plough left 
in the furiow ; the lad sent home to give word 
of Ms father’s departure; and Putnam, on 
horseback, in Ms working gaib, urging with all 
speed to the camp Such was the spirit aroused 
throughout the country. The stmMy yeoman- 
ry, from all parts, were hastening toward Bos- 
ton with such weapons as weie at hand, and 
happy was he who could command a rusty fowl- 
ing-piece and a powder-horn. 

The news reached Yirginia at a critical mo- 
ment. Loid Dunmore, obeying a general order 
Issued by the ministry to all the provincial 
governors, had seized upon the military muni- 
tions of the province. Here was a similar 
measure to that of Gage, The cry went forth 
that the subjugation of the colonies was to he 
attempted. All Virginia was in combustion 
The standard of liberty was reared in every 
county; there was a general cry to arms. 
Washington was looked to, from various quar- 
ters, to take the command His old comi-ade 
M aims, Hugh Mercer, was about marching 
town to Williamsburg, at the head of a body 
if resolute men, seven hundred strong, entitled 
“The friends of constitutional liberty and 
America,” whom he had oigamzed and drilled 
in Fredericksburg, and nothmg but a timely 
concession of Lord Dunmore, with respect to 
some powder which he had seized, prevented 
his being beset in his palace. 

Before Hugh Mercer and the Friends of Lib- 
erty disbanded themselves, they exchanged a 
mufual ]iledge to reassemble at a moment’s 
warning, whenever called on to defend the lib- 
erty and rights of this or any other sister colony. 

Washington was at Mount Vernon, preparing 
to set out for Philadelphia as a delegate to the 
second Congress, when he received tidings of 
the affair at Lexington. Bryan Fan fax and 
Major Horatio Gates were his guests at the 
tifiie. They all regaided the event as decisive 
111 its consequences ; but they regarded it with 
different feelings. The worthy and gentle- 
spirited Fairfax deplored it deeply. He fore- 
saw that it must break up all his pleasant rela- 
tions in life ; arraying Ms dearest friends against 
the government to which, notwithstanding the 
errors of its policy, he was loyally attached, 
and resolved to adhere. 

Gates, on the contrary, viewed it with the 
eye of a soldier and a place-hunter — thitherto 
disappointed in both capacities. This event 


promised to open a new avenue to importance 
and command, and he deteiminedto enter upon 
it. 

Washington’s feelings were of a mingled na- 
ture. They may be gathered fiom a letter to 
Ms friend* and neighbor, George William Fair- 
fax, then in England, in which he lays the blame 
of this “ deplorable affair” on the ministry and 
their military agents , and cuncludes with the 
following woids, m which the yearnings of the 
patriot give affecting solemnity to the implied 
resolve of the soldier . “ Unhappy it is to reflect 
that a brother’s swoid has been sheathed in a 
brother’s breast ; and that the once happy and 
peaceful plains of America, are to be eithei 
drenched with blood or inliabited by slaves 
Sad alternative ! But cau a nrtuous man hm- 
tate in Ms choice ^ 


OHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

At the eastward, the march of the Eevolu- 
tion went on with accelerated speed Thirty 
thousand men had been deemed necessary for 
the defence of the country. The piovincial 
Congress of Massachusetts resolved to raise 
thirteen thousand six hundred, as its quota. 
Circular letters, also, weie issued by the com- 
mittee of safety, urging the towns to enlist 
troops with all speed, and calling for military 
aid from the othei Hew England provinces 

Their appeals weio promptly answered. 
Bodies of militia, and parties of volunteeis 
from Hew Hampshire, Eliode Island, and Con- 
necticut, hastened to join the minute men of 
Massachusetts in forming a camp in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston With the troops of Con- 
necticut, came Israel Putnam ; having recently 
raised a regiment in that province, and received 
from its Assembly the commission of brigadier- 
general Some of Ins old comrades m French 
and Indian warfare, had hastened to join his 
standard. Such were two of Ms captains, Diir- 
kee and Hnowlton. The latter, who was Ms 
especial favorite, had fought by his side when 
a mere boy 

The command of the camp was given to 
General Artemas Ward, alieady mentioned. 
He was a native of Shrewsbury, in Massachu- 
setts, and a veteran of the seven years’ war — 
having served as lieutenant-colonel under Aher- 
orombie. He had, likewise, been a member of 
the legislative bodies, and had recentM been 
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made, by the provincial Congress of Massaclm- 
setts, commander-in-chief of its forces 

As aflans were now di awing to a crisis, and 
war Avas conbideied inevitable, some bold spirits 
in Ooniiecticnt conceived a project for the out- 
set. This was the surprisal of the old foits of 
Ticondeioga and Oiown Point, already famous 
in the Prench war. Their situation on Lake 
Champlain gave them the command of the 
main 1 onto to Canada, so that the possession 
of them would he all-important in case of hos- 
tihties. They were feebly garrisoned and 
negligently guarded, and abundantly furnished 
with artillery and military stores, so much 
needed by the patiiot army. 

This scheme was set on foot in the purlieus, 
as it Avere, of the provincial Legislature of 
Connecticut, then in session It was not openly 
sanctioned by that body, but secretly favored, 
and money lent from the treasury to those en- 
gaged m it. A committee was appointed, also, 
to accompany them to the frontier, aid them 
in raising troops, and exercise over them a de- 
gree of supermtendence and control. 

Sixteen men were thus enlisted in Oormeoti- 
ciit, a greater number m Massachusetts, hut 
the greatest accession of foice, was from what 
was called the “Hew Hampshire G-rants.” 
This was a region having the Connecticut 
Biver oil one side, and Lake Champlain and 
the Hudson River on the othei — ^being, in fact, 
the country forming the present State of Yer- 
mont. It had long been a disputed territoiy, 
claimed by New York and New Hampshire. 
George II. had decided in favor of New Yoik , 
but the Governor of New Hampshire had made 
grants of between one and two hundred town- 
ships in it, Avhence it had acquired the name 
of the New Hampshire Grants. The settlers 
on those grants resisted the attempts of New 
York to eject them, and foimed themselves 
into an association called “ The Green Moim- 
tain Boys.” Resolute, strong-handed felloAVS 
they weie, with Ethan Allen at tlicir head, a 
native of Connecticut, but brought up among 
the Green Mountains. He and Ins lieutenants, 
Seth ‘Warner and Remember Baker, were out- 
lawed by the Legislature of NeAV York, and re- 
wards offered for their apprehension. They 
and their associates armed themselves, act New 
York at defiance, and swore they would bo the 
death of any one who should attempt their 
arrest. 

Thus Ethan AUen was becoming a kind of 
Robin Hood among the mountains, when the 


present ciisis changed the relative position of 
things as if by magic Boundary feuds were 
forgotten amid the great questions of colonial 
rights. Ethan Allen at once stepped forwaid, 
a patriot, and Amlunteered with his Gieen 
Mountain Boys to serve in the popiilai cause. 
He was well fitted for the enterpnse in ques- 
tion, by his expeiience as a frontier champion, 
his robustness of mind and body, and his fear- 
less spirit He had a kind "of rough eloquence, 
also, that was Axry effective with his followers. 
“ His style,” says one, who knew him person- 
ally, “was a singular compound of local bar- 
baiisms, scriptural phrases, and oriental wild- 
ness ; and though unclassic, and sometimes un- 
grammatical, was highly animated and forcible.” 
"Washington, in one of Ins letteis, says theie 
was “an oiiginal something in Mm which com- 
manded admiration.” 

Thus leinforoed, the party, now two hun- 
dred and, seventy strong, pushed forward to 
Oastleton, a place Avithin a few miles of the 
head of Lake Champlain. Here a council of 
war was held on the 2d of May. Ethan Allen 
was placed at the head of the expedition, with 
James Easton and Seth Warner as second and 
third in command. Detachments were sent 
off to Skencsborough (now Whitehall), and an- 
other place on the lake, with orders to seize all 
the boats they could find and bring them to 
Shoreham, opposite Tioonderoga, whither Allen 
prepared to proceed with the main body. 

At this juncture, another adventurous spirit 
arrived at Oastleton. This was Benedict Ak- 
NOLB, since so sadly renowned. He, too, had 
conceived the project of surprising Tioonderoga 
and Crown Point ; or, perhaps, had caught the 
idea from its first agitators in Connecticut, — 
in the militia of which province he hold a 
captain’s commission. He had proposed the 
scheme to the Massachusetts oommitteo of 
safety. It had mot Avith their approbation. 
They had given him a colonel’s commission, au- 
thorized him to raise a force in Western Massa- 
cliusetts, not exceeding four hundred men, and 
furnished him Avith money and means. Arnold 
had enlisted hut a few officers and men AA’hen 
ho heard of the expedition frona Ooimecticut 
being on the march. He instantly hurried on 
with one attendant to overtake it, leaving his 
few recruits to follow, as beat they could : in 
this way he reached Oastleton just after the 
coimoil of war. 

Producing the colonel’s commission received 
from the Massachusetts committee of safety, 
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lie now aspired to the supremo command. His 
claims weie disregarded hy the Green Moun- 
tain they would follow no leader but 

Ethan AHen. As they formed the majority of 
the party, Arnold was fam to acquiesce, and 
serve as a volunteer, with the rank, but not 
the command of colonel 

The pjaity arrived at Shoreham, opposite 
Ticonderoga, on the night of the 9th of May. 
The detachment sent in quest of boats had 
failed to airive. Theie weie a few boats at 
hand, with which the transportation was com- 
menced It was slow work ; the night wore 
away , day was about to break, and but eighty- 
three men, with Allen and Arnold, had crossed. 
Should they wait for the residue, day would 
dawn, the garrison wake, and their entei prise 
might fail Allen drew up Ms men, addressed 
them in his own emphatic style, and announced 
his intention to make a dash at the fort, with- 
out waiting for more force. “ It is a desperate 
attempt,” said he, “ and I ask no man to go 
against Ins will. I will take the lead, and be 
the first to advance. You that are willmg to 
follow, p>oise your firelocks.” Not a firelock 
hut was poised. 

They mounted the hiE briskly, but in silence, 
guided by a boy from the neighboihood The 
day dawned as Allen arrived at a sally poit. 
A sentry pulled trigger on him, hut Ms piece 
missed fire. He letreated through a covered 
way. Allen and his men followed. Another 
sentry thrust at Easton with his bayonet, but 
was struck down by Allen, and begged for 
quarter. It was granted on condition of his 
leading the way instantly to the quarters of 
the commandant, Captain Delaplace, who was 
yet in bed. Being arrived there, Alien thun- i 
dered at the door, and demanded a surrender 
of the fort. By this time his followers had 
formed into two lines on the parade-ground, 
and given three hearty cheers. The command- 
ant appeared at Ms door half-dressed, “the 
frightened face of Ms pretty wife peering over 
his shoulder ” He gazed at Allen in bewilder- 
ed astonishment. , “ By whose authority do 
yon act ? ” exclaimed he. “ In the name of the 
great Jehovah, and the Continental Congress ’ ” 
replied AJIen, with a fiiouiish of his sword, and 
an oath which we do not care to subjoin. 

There was no disputing the point. The gar- 
rison, like the commandei*, had been ^startled 
from sleep, and made prisoners as they rushed j 
forth in their confusion. A surrender accord - 1 
ingly took place. The captain, and forty-eight ! 

10 


men, which composed his garrison, were sent 
prisoners to Hartford, m Connecticut. A great 
supply of militaiy and naval stores, so impor- 
tant in the present crisis, was found in the for- 
ti ess. 

Colonel Seth Warner, who had brought over 
the residue of the party from Shoreham, was 
now sent with a detachment against Crown 
Point, T^'hich surrendered on the 12th of May, 
without firing a gun , the whole garrison being 
a sergeant and twelve men. Here were taken 
upward of a hundred cannon. 

Arnold now insisted vehemently on his right 
to command Ticonderoga; being, as he sa^d, 
the only officer invested with legal authority 
His claims had again to yield to the superior 
popularity of Ethan Allan, to whom the Con- 
necticut committee, which had accompanied 
the enterprise, gave an instrument in writing, 
investing him with the command of the for- 
tress, and its dependencies, until he should re- 
ceive the orders of the Connecticut Assembly, 
or the Continental Congress. Arnold, while 
forced to acquiesce, seut a protest, and a state- 
ment of his grievances, to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. In the mean time, his chagrin 
was appeased by a new project. The detach- 
ment originally sent to seize upon boats at 
Skenesborongh, arrived with a schooner, and 
several bateaux. It was immediately concert- 
ed between Allen and Arnold to cruise in them 
down the lake, and surprise St. John’s, on the 
Sorel Biver, the frontier post of Canada. The 
schooner was accordingly aimed with cannon 
from the fort. Arnold, who had been a sea- 
man in his youth, took the command of her, 
while Allen and Ms Green Mountam Boys em- 
barked in the bateaux, 

Arnold outsailed the other craft, and arriv- 
ing at St. John’s, surprised and made prisoners 
of a sergeant and twelve men; captured a 
king’s sloop of seventy tons, with two brass 
six-pounders and seven men ; took four bateaux, 
destroyed several others, and then, learning 
that troops were on the way from Montreal 
and Chamblee, spread all Ms sails to a favoring 
breeze, and swept up the lake with his prizes 
and prisoners, and some valuable stores, which 
he had secured. 

He had not sailed far when he met Ethan 
Allen and the hateanx. Salutes were ex- 
changed ; cannon on one side, musketry on the 
other. Allen boarded the sloop ; learnt from 
Arnold the particulars of Ms success, and de 
termined to push on take possession of St 
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John’s, and garrison it one hundred of Ms 
Green Mountain Boys. He was foiled in the 
attempt by the superior foice which had ai' 
rived; so he letxumed to his station at Ticon- 
deroga 

Thus a partisan hand, unpractised in the art 
of war, had, by a senes of daring esploits, and 
almost without the loss of a man, won for the 
patriots the command of Lakes Gehrge and 
Champlain, and thrown open the great high- 
way to Canada, 


OEAPTEE XXXIX. 

Tnn second General Congress assembled at 
Phhadelphia on the 10th of May. Peyton 
Eandolph was again elected as president , but 
being obliged to return, and occupy his place 
as speaker of the Yirginia Assembly, John 
Hancock, of Massachusetts, w^as elevated to 
the chair. 

A lingering feehng of attachment to the 
mother country, struggling with the growing 
spirit of self-government, was manifested in 
the proceedings of this remarkable body. 
Many of those most active in vindicating colo- 
nial rights, and Washington among the num- 
ber, still indulged the hope of an eventual re- 
conciliation, while few entertained, or, at least, 
avowed the idea of complete independence. 

A second humble and dutiful ” petition to 
the king was moved, but met with strong op- 
position. John Adams condemned it as an 
imbecile measure, calculated to embarrass the 
proceedings of Congress. He was for prompt 
and vigorous action. Other members concur- 
red with him. Indeed, the measure itself 
seemed hut a mere form, intended to reconcile 
llie half scrupulous, for subsequently, when 
it was carried, Congress, in face of it, went on 
to assume and exercise the powers of a sover- 
eign authority. A federal union was formed, 
leaving to each colony the right of regulating 
its internal affairs according to its own indi- 
vidual constitution, but vesting ip Congress tlio 
power of making peace or war; of entering 
into treaties and alliances ; of regulating gen- 
eral commerce ; in a word, of legislating on 
all such matters aa regarded the security and 
welfare of the whole community. 

The executive power was to be vested in a 
council of twelve; chosen hy Congress from 
among its own members, and to hold office for 


a limited time. Such colonies as had not sent 
delegates to Congress, might yet become mem- 
bers of the confederacy hy agreeing to its con- 
ditions. Georgia, which had hitherto hesi- 
tated, soon joined the league, which thus ex- 
tended from Hova Scotia to Florida. 

Congress lost no time in exercising their 
federated powers. In virtue of them, they 
ordered the enlistment of troops, the construc- 
tion of forts in, various parts of the colonies, 
the piovision of aims, ammunition, and mili- 
tary stores; while to defray the expense of 
these, and other measures, avowedly of self- 
defence, they authoiized the emission of notes 
to the amount of three millions of dollars, hear- 
ing the inscription of “ The United Colonies , ” 
the faith of the confederacy being pledged for 
their redemption. 

A retaliating decree was passed, prohibiting 
an supplies of provisions to the Biitish fisher- 
ies; and another, declaimg the province of 
Massachusetts Bay absolved from its compact 
with the crown, by the violation of its charter ; 
and recommending it to form an internal gov- 
ernment for itself. 

The public sense of "Washington’s militaiy 
talents and experience was evinced in his being 
chairman of ah the committees appointed for 
military affairs. Most of the rules and regu- 
lations for the army, and the measures for de- 
fence, were devised by him. 

The situation of the Hew England army, act- 
ually besieging Boston, became an early and ab- 
sorbing consideration. It was without munitions 
of war, witliont arms, clothing, or pay ; in fact, 
without legislative countenance or encourage- 
ment. Unless sanctioned and assisted by Con- 
gress there was danger of its dissolution. If 
dissolved, how could another be coEected ? If 
dissolved, what wonld there be to prevent the 
British from sallying out of Boston, and spread- 
ing desolation throughout the country ? 

AE this was the subject of much discussion 
out of doois. The disposition to uphold the 
army was general ; but the difficult question 
was, who should be commander-in-oliiof ? 
Adams, in Ms diary, gives us glimpses of the 
conflict of opinions and interests within doors. 
There was a southern party, he said, which 
could not brook the idea of a Hew England 
army, commanded hy a How England general, 
^‘Whether this jealousy was sincere,” writes 
he, “or whether it was mere pride, and a 
haughty anihition of furnishing a southern gen- 
eral to command the northern army, I cannot 
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say ; but tbe intention was very visible to me, 
that Colonel ‘Washington was their object ; and 
so many of our stanchest men were in the plan, 
that we could carry nothing without conced- 
ing to it* There was another emharrassment, 
which was never publicly Imown, and which 
was carefully concealed by those who knew it 
the Massachusetts and other Few England 
delegates were divided. Mr. Hancock and Mr. 
Cushmg hung back ; Mr Paine did not come 
forward, and even Mr. Samuel Adams was 
irresolute, Mr. Hancock himself had an am- 
bition to he appointed commander-in-oMef. 
Whether he thought an election a compliment 
due to him, and intended to have the honor 
of declining it, or whether he would have ac- 
cepted it, I know not. To the compliment, he 
had some pretensions; for, at that time, his 
exertions, saoiifices, and general merits in the 
cause of his country, had been incomparably 
greater than those of Colonel Washington 
But the dehcacy of his health, and his entire 
want of experience in actual service, though 
an excellent militia officer, were decisive ob- 
jections to him in my mmd.” 

General Charles Lee was at that time in 
Philadelphia. His former visit had made him 
well acquamted with the leading members of 
Congress. The active interest he had mam- 
fested in the cause was well known, and the 
public had an almost extravagant idea of his 
military qualifications. He was of foreign 
birth, however, and it was deemed improper 
to confide the supreme command to any hut a 
na1^ve-born American. In fact, if he was sin- 
cere in what we have quoted from his letter to 
Buike, he did not aspire to such a signal mark 
of confidence. 

The opinion evidently inclined in favor of 
Washington; yet it was promoted by no clique 
of partisans or admirers. More than one of 
the Yirginia delegates, says Adams, were cool 
on the subject of this appointment ; and par- 
ticularly Mr, Pendleton, was clear and full 
against it. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that Washington in this, as in every other 
situation in life, made no step in advance to 
clutch the impending honor, 

Adams, in his diary, claims the credit of 
bringing the memheis of Congress to a decision. 
Kising in his place, one day, and stating briefly, 
but earnestly, the exigencies of the case, he 
moved that Congress should adopt the army at 
Cambridge, and appoint a general. Though 
this was not the time to nominate the person, 


yet,” adds he, “ as I had reason to believe 
this was a point of some difficulty, I had no 
hesitation to declare, that I had but one gen- 
tleman in my mind for that important com- 
mand, and that was a gentleman from Yirginia, 
who was among us and very w'ell known to all 
of us , a gentleman, whose skill and experience 
as an officer, whose independent fortune, great 
talents, and excehent universal charactei, would 
command the approbation of ah America, and 
unite the cordial exertions of all the colonies 
better than any other person m the Union. 
Mr. Washington, who happened to sit near the 
door, as soon as he heaid me allude to him, 
from his usual modesty, darted into the libraiy- 
room. Mr. Hancock, who was onr president, 
which gave me an opportunity to observe his 
countenance, while I was speaking on the state 
of the ..olonies, the army at Cambridge, and 
the enemy, heard me with visible pleasure; 
hut when I came ‘to describe Washington for 
the commander, I never remarked a more sud- 
den and striking change of countenance. Mor- 
tification and resentment were expressed as 
foicibly as his face could exhibit them.” 

“ When the subject came under debate, sev- 
eral delegates opposed the appointment of 
Washington , not from personal objections, but 
because the army were all from Few England, 
and had a general of their own, General Arte- 
mas Ward, with whom they appealed well 
satisfied ; and under whose command they had 
proved themselves able to imprison tbe British 
army in Boston , which was all that was to be 
expected or desired.” 

The subject was postponed to a future day. 
In the interim, pains weie taken out of doors 
to obtain a unanimity, and the voices were in 
general so clearly in favor of Washington, that 
the dissentient members were persuaded to 
withdraw their opposition. 

On the 15 th of June, the army was regularly 
adopted by Congress, and the pay of the oom- 
mander-in- chief fixed at five hundred dollars a 
month. Many still clung to the idea, that in 
all these proceedings they were merely oppos- 
ing the measures of the ministry, and not the 
authority of the crown, and thns the army be- 
fore Boston was designated as the Continental 
Army, in contradistinction to that under Gen- 
eral Gage, which was called the Ministerial 
Army. 

In this stage of the business Mr. Johnson, of 
Maryland, rose, and nominated Washington for 
the station of commander-in-chief. The eleo« 
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tion was by ballot, and was xmaniinoTis. It 
was formally announced to bim by the presi- 
dent, on the following day, when he had taken 
Ms seat in Oongress. Rising in his place, he 
biiefiy expiessed his high and grateful sense 
of the honor conferred on him, and Ms sincere 
devotion to the cause. “But,” added he, “lest 
some unlucky event should happen unfavorable 
to my reputation, I beg it may be remembered 
by every gentleman in the room, that I this day 
declare, with the utmost sincerity, I do not 
think myself e^ual to the command I am hon- 
ored with. As to pay, I heg leave to assure 
the Oongress that, as no pecnmary eonsideia- 
tion could have tempted me to accept this 
arduous employment, at the expense of my 
domestic ease and happiness, I do not wish to 
make anypiofit of it I will keep an exact 
account of my expenses Those, I doubt not, 
they will discharge, and that is all I desire,” 

“ Theie is something charming to me in the 
conduct of Washington,” wiites Adams to a 
friend ; “ a gentleman of one of the first for- 
tunes upon the continent, leaving Ins delicious 
retirement, his family and fi lends, sacrificing 
his ease, and hazarding all, in the cause of his 
country. His views are noble and disinterested. 
He declared, when he accepted the mighty 
trust, that he would lay hefoie us an exact 
account of his expenses, and not accept a shil- 
ling of pay.” 

Four major-generals were to be appointed. 
Among those specified were General Charles 
Leo and General Ward. Mr. Mifflin, of Phila- 
delphia, who was Lee’s especial friend and 
admirer, urged that he should bo second in 
command. “General Lee,” said he, “would 
serve cheerfully under Washington; but con- 
sidering his rank, character, and experience, 
could not be expected to serve under any other 
He must ho ant seoundiis^ aut millus^'^'' 

Adams, on the other baud, as strenuously 
objected that it would be a great deal to expect 
that General Ward, who was actually in com- 
mand of the army in Boston, should servo under 
any man ; hut under a stranger he ought not 
to serve. General Ward, accordingly, was 
elected the second in command, and Lee the 
third. The other two major-generals were 
Philip Schuyler, of New York, and Israel Pm:- ' 
nam, of Oonnectiout. Eight brigadier-generals 
were likewise appointed ; Seth Pomeroy, 
Richard Montgomery, David Wooster, William 
Iloath, Joseph Sponcer, John Thomas, John 
Sullivan, and Nathaniel Greene. 


j Notwithstanding Mr. Mifflin’s objection to 
I having Lee ranked under Ward, as being be- 
j neath his digmty and merits, he himself made 
I no scrapie to acquiesce ; though, judging from 
I his supercilious character, and from circum- 
i stances in his subsequent conduct, he no doubt 
^ considered himself vastly superior to the pro- 
' vincial officers placed over him. 

! At Washington’s expiess request, his old 
‘ friend, Major Horatio Gates, then absent at his 
I estate in Yirginia, was appointed adjutant-gen- 
i eral, with the rank of brigadier. 

I Adams, according to hia own account, was 
I extremely loth to admit either Lee or Gates 
: into the American service, although he consid- 
ered them officers of great expeiience and con- 
fessed abilities. He appi eh ended difficulties, 
he said, from the “ natural prejudices and vir- 
tuous attachment of our countrymen to their 
own officers ” “ But,” acids he, “ considering 
the earnest desire of General Washington to 
have the assistance of those officers, the 
extreme attachment of many of oui' best 
friends in the southern colonies to them, the 
reputation they would give to our anus in 
Europe, and especially with the mmistonal 
generals and ai my in Boston, as ■well as the 
real American merit of both, I could not with- 
hold my vote from eitlier.” 

The reader will possibly call these cheum- 
stances to mind when, on a future page, ho 
finds how Lee and Gates requited the friend- 
ship to which chiefly they owed their appoint- 
ments. • 

In this momentous change in his condi-^on, 
which suddenly altered all his course of life, 
and called him immediately to the camp, 
Washington’s thoughts recuried to Mount 
Yernon, and its rural delights, so dear to his 
heart, whence he was to be again exiled. Ills 
chief concern, however, was on account of the 
distress it might cause to his wife. Ills letter 
to her on the subject is written in a tone of 
manly tenderness. “ You may beliovo me,” 
writes lie, “ when I assure you, in the most 
solemn manner, that, bo far from seeking this 
appointment, I have used every endeavor in 
my power to avoid it, not only from my un- 
willingness to part with you and the family, 
but from a consciousness of its being a trust 
too great for my capacity; and I should enjoy 
more real happiness in one month with you at 
home, than I have the most distant prospect 
of finding abroad, if my stay wore to bo seven 
times seven years. But as it has been a kind 
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of destiny that has thrown me upon this service, 
I shall hope that my undertaking it, is de- 
signed to answer some good purpose, -f- 

“ I shall rely confidently on that Providence 
-which has heretofoie preseived, and been 
bountiful to me, not donbting but that I shall 
return safe to you in the Fall. I shall feel no 
pam from the toil or danger of the campaign , 
my unhappiness will flow from the uneasiness 
I know you wnll feel fiom being left alone I 
theiefore beg that you wuli summon your whole 
fortitude, and pass your time as agreeably as 
possible Nothing will give me so much sin- 
cere satisfaction as to hear this, and to hear it 
from your own pen ” 

And to his favorite brother, John Angustine, 
he writes. “lam now to bid adieu to you, and 
to every kind of domestic ease, for a while, I 
am embarked on a wide ocean, boundless in its 
prospect, and in wFich, perhaps, no safe harhor 
is to he found. I have been called, upon by the 
unanimous voice of the colonies, to take com- 
mand of the continentiil army, an honor I 
neither sought after, nor desired, as I am 
thoroughly convinced that it requires great 
abilities, and much more experience than I am 
master of” And subsequently, referring to 
his wife “I shall hope that my fnends will 
visit, and endeavor to keep up the spiiits of 
my wife as much as they can, for my departure 
wnll, I know, be a cutting stiokeupon her, and 
on this account alone I have many disagreeable 
sensations ” 

On the 20th of June, he received his com- 
mislion from the president of Congiess. The 
following day was fixed upon for his departnre 
for the army. He reviewed previonsly, at the 
request of tlieir officers, several militia com- 
panies of horse and foot. Every one was anx- 
ious to see the new commander, and rarely 
has the public beau %deal of a commander been 
so fully answered. He was now in the vigor 
of his days, forty-three years of age, stately in 
person, noble in his demeanor, calm and digni- 
fied in his deportment; as he sat his horse, 
with manly grace, his military presence delight- 
ed eveiy eye, and wherever he went, the air 
rang \Yith acclamations. 


OHAPTEB XL. 

Whils Congress had been deliberating on 
the adoption of the army, and the nomination 
of a commander-in- chief, events had been 


thickening and drawing to a crisis in the ex- 
cited region about Boston. The provincial 
troops which blockaded the town pi evented 
supplies by land, the neighboring countiy re- 
fused to furnish them by water; fresh pro- 
visions and vegetables were no longer to be 
procured, and’ Boston began to expeiience the 
pi ivations of a besieged city. 

On the 26th of May, arrived ships of war and 
tiansports from England, bringing large rein- 
forcements undei Geneials Howe, Bnrgoyne, 
and Henry Olmton, commanders of high repu- 
tation. 

As the ships entered the haibor, and the 
“ rebel camp ” was pomted out, ten thousand 
yeomanry beleaguering a town garrisoned by 
five thousand regulars, Bnrgoyne could not 
restrain a hurst of surprise and scorn, ‘ ‘ What ! ” 
cried he, “ten thousand peasants keep five 
thonsand king’s troops shut up ! "Well, let ns 
get in, and we’ll soon find elbow-room.” 

Inspirited by these reinforcements, General 
Gage determined to take the field. Previonsly, 
however, in conformity to instructions from 
Lord Dartmouth, the head of the war depart- 
ment, he issued a pioclamation (12th June), 
putting the province under martial law, threat- 
ening to treat as lebels and traitors all malcon- 
tents who should continue under arms, together 
with their alders and abettors; but offering 
pardon to aR who should lay down their arms, 
and return to tbeir allegiance. From this 
proffered amnesty, however, John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams were especially excepted ; their 
oflences being pronounced “ too flagitious not 
to meet with condign pumsbment.” 

This proclamation only served to put the 
patriots on the alert against such measures as 
might be expected to follow, and of which tbeir 
friends in Boston stood ready to apprise them. 
The besieging force, in the mean time, was 
daily augmented by recruits and volunteers, 
and now amounted to about fifteen thousand 
men distributed at various p oints. Its character 
and organization were peculiar. As has well 
been observed, it could not be called a national 
army, for, as yet, theie was no nation to own 
it ; it was not under the authority of the Oon- 
tinental Congress, the act of that body recog- 
nizing it not having as yet been passed, and the 
authority of that body itself not having be^ 
acknowledged. It was, in fact, a fortni^s 
assemblage of four distinct bodies of^iuops, 
belonging to different provinces, and^&h hav-. 
ing a leader of its own election. About ten 
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thousand "belonged to MassaohnsettSj and were 
under the command of General Artemas Ward, 
whose head-quarters were at Oamhridge, An- 
other body of troops, under Colonel John Staik, 
already mentioned, came from ETcw Hampshire, 
Rhode Island furnished a third, under the com- 
mand of General hTathamel Greene. A fourth 
was from Connecticut, under the veteran Put- 
nam. 

These bodies of troops, being fiom difierent 
colonies, were independent of each other, and 
had* their several commanders. Those from 
Few Hampshire weie instructed to obey Gen- 
eral Ward as commander-in-cMef ; with the 
rest, it v/as a voluntary act, rendered in con- 
sideration of Ins being military chief of Massa- 
chusetts, the piovince which, as allies, they 
came to defend. There -was, in fact, hut little 
organization in the army. Fothing kept it 
together, and gave it unity of action, bnt a 
common feeling of exaspeiated patiioti&m. 

The troops knew but little of militaiy dis- 
cipline. Almost all were familiar with the use 
of hre-arms in liunting and fowling ; many had 
served in frontier campaigns against the 
French, and in ‘‘ busb-hghting ” with the In- 
dians , hut none were acquainted with regular 
service or the discipline of European armies. 
There was a regiment of artillery, partly or- 
ganized by Colonel Gridley, a skilful engineer, 
and furnished with nine field-pieces ; but tlie 
greater pait of the troops were without mili- 
tary dress or accoutrements; most of them 
were hasty levies of yeomanry, some of whom 
bad seized their rifles and fowlmg-pieces, and 
turned out in their working clothes and home- 
spun country garbs. It was an army of volun- 
teers, subordinate through inclination and 
respect to oflicers of their own choice, and de- 
pending for sustenance on supplies sent from 
their several towns. 

Such was the army spread over an extent of 
ten or twelve miles, and keeping watch upon 
the town of Boston, containing at that time a 
population of seventeen thousand souls, and 
garrisoned with more than ton thousand British 
troops, disciplined and experienced in the wars 
of Europe. 

In the disposition of these forces, General 
Ward had stationed himself at Cambridge, with 
the mam body, of about nine thousand men and 
four companies of artillery. Lieutenant-General 
Thomas, second in command, with flve thousand 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
troops, and three or four companies of artillery, 
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at Eoxbury and Dorchester, formiug the right 
wing of the aimy ; while the left, composed in 
a great measure of Few Hampshiie troops, 
stretched through Medford to the hills of Chel- 
sea. 

It was a great annoyance to the Biitish 
officeis and soldieiis, to be thus hemmed in by 
what they termed a rustic rout with calico 
frocks and fowling-pieces. The same scornful 
and taunting spirit prevailed among them, that 
the cavaliers of yore indulged towaid tlio Cov- 
enanters. Considering Episcopacy as the only 
loyal and royal faith, they insulted and dese- 
crated the “ sectarian ” places of worship. One 
was turned into a riding school for the cavalry, 
and the fire in the stove was kindled with books 
from the library of its pastor The Provincmls 
retaliated by turning the Episcopal eliui ch at 
Cambridge into a barrack, and melting down . 
its organ-pipes into bullets. 

Both parties panted for action ; the British 
through impatience of their humiliating posi- 
tion, and an eagerness to chastise what they 
consideied the presumption of their besiegers ; 
the Provincials through enthusiasm in their 
cause, a thirst for enterprise and exploit, and, 

; it must be added, an unconsciousness of their 
own military deficiencies. 

We have already mentioned the peninsula 
of Charlestown (called from a village of the 
same name), which lies opposite to the north 
side of Boston The heights, which swell up 
in rear of the village, overlook the town ' and 
shipping. The project was conceived in tlie 
besieging camp to seize and occupy those 
heights. A council of war was held upon the 
subject. The arguments in favor of the attempt 
were, that the army was anxious to be employ- 
ed ,* that the country was dissatisfied with its 
inactivity, and that the enemy might thus be 
drawn out to ground where they might bo 
fought to advantage. General Putnam was 
one of the most strenuous in favor of the 
measure. 

Some of the more wary and judicious, among 
whom were General Ward and Dr, Warren, 
doubted the expediency of intrenching them- 
selves on those heights, and the possibility of 
maintaining so exposed apost, scantily furnished, 
as they were, with ordnance and ammunition. 
Besides, it might bring on a general engage- 
ment, which it was not safe to risk. 

Putnam made light of the danger. lie was 
confident of the bravery of the militia if in- 
trenched, having seen it tried in the old Pronch 
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war. “ The Americans,” said he, “ are never 
afraid of their heads ; they only think of their 
legs , shelter them, and they’ll fight forever.” 
He was seconded by General Pomeroy, a leader 
of like stamp, and another veteran of the French 
war. He had been a hunter in his time ; a 
dead shot with a rifle, and was ready to lead 
troops against the enemy, “ with five cartridges 
to a man.” 

The daiing counsels of such men are always 
captivating to the inexperienced, but in the 
present instance, they were sanctioned by one 
whose opinion in such matters, and in this 
vicinity, possessed peculiar weight. This was 
Colonel William Prescott, of PeppereH, who 
commanded a regiment of minute men. He, 
too, had seen service in the French war, and 
acquired reputation as a lieutenant of infantry 
at the capture of Cape Breton. This was suffi- 
cient to constitute him an oracle in the present 
instance. He was now about fifty years of age, 
tall and commanding in his appearance, and 
retaining the port of a soldier. What was 
more, he had a military garh ; being equipped 
with a three-cornered hat, a top wig, and a 
single-breasted blue coat, with facings and lap- 
ped np at the skirts. All this served to give 
him consequence among the rustic militia 
officers with whom he was in council. 

His opinion, probably, settled the question ; 
and it was determined to seize on and fortify 
Bunker’s Hill and Dorchester Heights. In 
deference, however, to the suggestions of the 
more cautious, it was agreed to postpone the 
measure until they were sufficiently supplied 
with the munitions of war to be able to main- 
tain the heights when seized. 

Secret intelligence hurried forward the pro- 
ject. General Gage, it was said, intended to 
take possession of Dorchester Heights on the 
night of the 18ih of June. These heights lay 
on the opposite side of Boston, and the com- , 
mittee were ignorant of their localities. Those 
on Charlestown Heck, being near at hand, had 
some time before been reconnoitred by Colonel 
Bichard Gridley, and other of the engineers. 
It was determined to seize and fortify these 
heights on the night of Friday, the 16th of 
June, in anticipation of the movement of Gen- 
eral Gage. Troops were drafted for the pur- 
pose from the Massachusetts regiments of 
Colonels Prescott, Frye, and Bridges, There 
was also a fatigue party of about two hundred 
men from Putnam’s Connecticut troops, led by 
his favorite officer, Captain Emowlton ; togetl^i 


with a company of forty-nine artillery men, 
with two field-pieces, commanded by Captain 
Samuel Gridley. 

A little before sunset tbe troops, about twelve 
hundred in all, assembled on the common, m 
front of General Ward’s quarters. They came 
provided with packs, blankets, and provisions 
for four-and-twenty hours, but ignoiant of the 
object of the expedition. Being all paraded, 
prayers were offieied up by the reverend Presi- 
dent Langdon, of Harvard College ; after which 
they all set forward on their silent march. 

Colonel Prescott, from his experience in 
military matters, and his being an officer in the 
Massachnsetts line, had been chosen by General 
Ward to conduct the enterprise. His written 
orders were to fortify Bunker’s Hill, and defend 
tlie works until he should be relieved. Colonel 
Bichard Gridley, the chief engineer, who had 
likewise served in the Fiench war, was to ac- 
company him, and plan the fortifications. It 
was understood that reinforcements and re- 
freshments would be sent to the fatigue party 
in the morning. 

The detachment left Cambridge about nine 
o’clock, Colonel Prescott taking the lead, pre- 
ceded by two sergeants with dark lanterns. 
At Charlestown Heck they were joined by 
Major Brooks, of Bridges’ regiment, and Gen- 
eral Putnam ; and bore were the waggons laden 
with intrenching tools, which first gave the 
men an indication of the nature of the enter- 
’ prise. 

Charlestown Heck is a narrow isthmus, con- 
necting the peninsula with the main land , hav- 
ing the Mystio Biver, about half a mile wide, 
on the north, and a large embayment of Charles 
Biver on the south or right side. 

It was now necessary to proceed with the 
utmost caution, for they were coming on 
ground over which the British kept jealous 
watch. They had erected a battery at Boston on 
Oopp’s Hill, immediately opposite to Charles- 
town. Five of their vessels of war were 
stationed so as to bear npon the peninsula from 
different directions, and the guns of one of 
them swept the isthmus, or narrow neck just 
mentioned. 

Across this isthmus, Colonel Prescott con- 
ducted the detachment undiscovered, and up 
the ascent of Bunker’s HiH. This commences 
at the Heck, and slopes np for about three hun- 
dred yards to its summit, which is about one 
hundred and twelve feet high. It then declines 
towards the south, and is connected by a ridge 
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with Breed’s Hill, about sixty or seventy feet 
high. The crests of the two hiHs ai’e about 
seven hundred yards apart. 

On attaining the heights, a question arose 
which of the two they should proceed to forti- 
fy. Bunker’s Hill was specified in the written 
01 del s given to Colonel Prescott by General 
Waid, hut Breed’s Hill was much nearer to 
Boston, and had a better command of the town 
and shipping. Bnnker’s Hill, also, being on the 
npper and nainower part of the peninsula, was 
itself commanded by the same ship which raked 
the NTeck. Pntnam was clear for commencing 
at Breed’s Hill, and making the principal work 
there, while a minor work might be thrown up 
at Bunker’s Hill, as a protection in the rear, 
and a rallying point, in case of being driven out 
of the main work. Others concui i ed with this 
opinion, yet there was a hesitation in deviating 
from the letter of their orders. At length 
Colonel Gridley became impatient, the night 
was waning, delay might piostrato the whole 
enterprise. Breed’s Hill was then detei mined 
on. Gridley marked out the lines for the forti- 
fications ; the men stacked their guns ; threw 
off their packs; seized their tienching tools, 
and set to work with great spirit ; but so much 
time had been wasted in discussion, that it was 
midnight before they struck the first spade into 
the ground. 

Prescott, who felt the responsibility of Ms 
charge, almost despaiicd of carrying on these 
operations undiscovered A party was sent out 
by him silently to patrol the shoio at the foot 
of the heights, and watch for any movement 
of the enemy, Hot willing to trust entirely to 
the vigilance of others, he twice went down 
during the night to the water’s edge; I’ccou- 
noitrmg every thing scrupulously, and noting 
every sight and sound. It was a warm, still, 
summer’s mght ; the stars shone brightly, bnt 
evciy thing was quiet. Boston was buried m 
sleep. The sentry’s ciy of “ All’s well ” could 
he heard distinctly from its slioies, together 
with the drowsy calling of the watch on board 
of the ships of war, and then all would relapse 
into silence. Satisfied that the enemy were 
perfectly unconscious of what was going on 
upon the hill, he returned to the works, and a 
little before daybieak called in the patroBing 
party. . 

So spiritedly, though silently, had the labor 
been carried on, that by morning a strong re- 
doubt was thrown up as a mam work, flanked 
on the left by a breastwork, partly cannon- 
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proof, extending down the crest of Bieed’s Hill 
to a piece of marshy ground called the Slough. 
To support the right of the redoubt, some troops 
were thrown into the village of Charlestown, 
at the southern foot of the hill. The great ob- 
ject of Prescott’s solicitude was now attained, 
a snfiiciGnt bulwaik to scieen his men before 
they should be discovered , for he doubted the 
possibility of keeping raw recruits to their post, 
if openly exposed to the fire of artillery, and 
the attack of disciplined troops. 

At dawn of day, the Americans at work were 
espied by the sailors on hoard of the ships of 
war, and the alarm was given. The captain of 
the Lively, the nearest ship, without waiting 
for orders, put a spring upon her cable, and 
bringing her guns to bear, opened a fire upon 
the hill. The other ships and a floating battery 
foUowed his example. Their shot did no mis- 
chief to the woiks, but one man, among a 
number who had incautiously ventured outside, 
was killed. A subaltern repoited Ins death to 
Colonel Prescott, and asked what vras to bo 
done. “Bury him,” was the leply, Tlio chap- 
lain gathered some of Ms military flock ai ound 
him, and was proceeding to perfoim siiitablo 
obsequies over the “first martyr,” but Prescott 
ordered that the men should dispeiso to their 
work, and the deceased be buried imniediatcly. 
It seemed shocking to men accustomed to the 
funeral solemnities of peaceful life, to bury a 
man without prayers, but Prescott saw that the 
sight of this man suddenly shot down liad agi- 
tated the nerves of his comrades, unaccustomed 
to scenes of war. Some of them, in fact, qui- 
etly loft the hill, and did not return to it. 

To inspire confidence by example, Prescott 
now mounted the parapet, and walked leisiiicly 
about, inspecting the works, giving directions, 
and talking cheerfully with the men In a little 
while they got over their dread of cannon-balls, 
and some even made them a subject of joke, or 
rather bravado ; a species of sham courage oc- 
casionally manifested by young soldici*s, but 
nevci by veterans 

The cannonading roused the town of Boston. 
General Gage could scarcely believe his eyes 
when ho beheld on the opposite hill a fortifica- 
tion full of men, which had sprung up in the 
course of the night. As ho recoimoitrcd it 
through a glass from Oopp’s Hill, the tall figure 
of Prescott, in military garb, walking the para- 
pet, caught his eye. “ Who is that officer who 
appears in command ? ” asked he. The question 
was answered by Counsellor Willard, Prescott’s 
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br other-in-] aw, wlio was at Land, and recog- 
nized Ills 1 elative. “ Will he hght ? ” demanded 
Gage, quicklj', Yes, sir 1 he is an old soldier, 
and will f ght to the last di*op of blood ; hut 
I cannot answer for his men.” 

“ The works must he carried ! ” exclaimed 
Gage. 

He called a conncU of war. The Americans 
might mtend to cannonade Boston fiom this 
new lortincation , it was nnanimonsly resolved 
to dislodge them. How was this to he done ? 
A inajontj of the council, including Clinton 
and Grant, advised that a force should he land- 
ed on Chailestown Neck, under the protection 
of their batteries, so as to attack the Americans 
in rear, and cut off their I'etreat, General Gage 
objected that it would place his troops between 
two armies; one at Cambridge, superior m 
numbers, the other on the heights, strongly 
fortified. He was for landing in front of the 
works, and pushing directly up the lull ; a plan 
adopted through a confidence that raw militia 
would never stand their ground against the as- 
sault of regular troops; another instance of 
undervaluing the American spirit, which was 
to cost tlie enemy a lamentable loss of life. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

The sound of drum and trumpet, the clatter 
of hoofs, the rattling of gun-carnages, and all 
the other military din and hustle m the streets 
of Boston, soon apprised the Americans on their 
rudely fortified height of an impending attack. 
They were ill fitted to withstand it, being j*aded 
by the night’s labor, and want of sleep , hun- 
gry and thirsty, having brought hut scanty sup- 
plies, and oppressed by the heat of the weather 
Prescott sent repeated messages to General 
Ward, asking reinforcements and provisions. 
Putnam seconded the request in person, urging 
the exigencies of the case. Ward hesitated. 
He feared to weaken his main body at Cam- 
bridge, as his military stores were deposited 
theie, and it might have to sustain the prmoipal 
attack. At length, haviag taken advice of the 
council of safety, he issued orders for Colonels 
Stark and Bead, then at Hedford, to march to 
the relief of Prescott with their New Hamp- 
shire regiments. The orders reached Medford 
about 11 o’clock. Ammunition was distributed 
in all haste , two flints, a gill of powder, and 
fifteen halls to each man. The balls had to be 


suited to the different calibres of ^ the guns ; the 
powder to be cairied in powder-horns, or loose 
in the pocket, for theio were no cartridges pre- 
pared. It was the lude turn out of yeoman 
soldiery, destitute of legnlar accoutrements. 

In the mean time, the Americans on Breed’s 
Hill were sustaining the fire from the ships, and 
from the hatteiy on Oopp’s Hill, winch opened 
upon them about ten o’clock. They returned 
an occasional shot fi om one corner of the re- 
doubt, without much harm to the enemy, and 
continued strengthening their position until 
about 11 o’clock, when they ceased to woik, 
piled their intrenching tools in the rear, and 
looked out anxion&ly and impatiently for the 
anticipated remforcements and supplies. 

About this time General Putnam, who had 
been to head-quarters, arrived at the redoubt 
on horseback Some words passed between 
him and Prescott with regard to the mtrenching 
tools, which have been variously reported. The 
most probable version, is, that he urged to have 
them taken from their present place, where 
they might fall into the hands of the enemy, 
and carried to Bunker’s Hill, to he emiiloyed in 
throwing up a redoubt, which was part of the 
original plan, and which would he very impor- 
tant should the ti oops he ohhged to retreat from 
Bleed’s Hih. To this Prescott demnned that 
those employed to convey them, and who weie 
aheady jaded with toil, might not return to his 
redoubt. A large pait of the tools wei e ulti- 
mately carried to Bunker’s HlU, and a breast- 
work commenced by order of General Putnam. 
The importance of such a work was afterwards 
made apparent. 

About noon, the Americans descried twenty- 
eight barges crossing from Boston m parallel 
Imes. They contained a large detachment of 
grenadiers, rangers, and light infantry, admira- 
bly equipped, and commanded by Major-General 
Howe. They made a splendid and formidable 
appearance with their scarlet uniforms, and the 
sun flashing upon muskets and bayonets, and 
brass field-pieces. A heavy fire fiom the ships 
and batteries covered their advance, hnt no at- 
tempt was made to oppose them, and they 
landed about one o’clock at Moulton’s Point, a 
little to the north of Breed’s Hill. 

Here General Howe made a pause. On re- 
connoitring the works from this point, the 
Americans appeared to be much more strongly 
posted than he had imagined. He descried 
I troops also hastening to their assistance. These 
1 were the New Hampshire troops, led on by 
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Stark. Howe immediately sent oyer to General 
Gage for more forces, and a supply of cannon- 
balls; those brought by him being found, 
through some egregrious oversight, too lai’ge 
for the ordnance. lYhiJe awaiting their arrival, 
lefreshments were served out to the troops, 
with “grog,” by the bucketful ; and tantalizing 
it was, to the hungry and thirsty Provincials, to 
look down fiom their ramparts of earth, and 
see their invaders seated in groups on the grass 
eating and drinking, and pzeparing themselves 
by a heaity meal for the coining encounter 
Their only consolation was to take advantage 
of the delay, while the enemy were carousing, 
to strengthen their position. The breastwork 
on the left of the redoubt extended to what 
was called the Slough, hut beyond this, the 
ridge of the hill, and the slope toward Mystic 
Elver, were undefended, leaving a pass by which 
the enemy might turn the left flank of the posi- 
tion, and seize upon Bunkei’s Hill. Putnam 
ordered his chosen ofiScer, Captain Knowlton, 
to cover this pass with the Connecticut troops 
under his command. A novel kind of rampart, 
savoring of rural device, was suggested by the 
rustic general About six hundred feet in the 
rear of the redoubt, and about one hundred 
feet to the left of the breastwork, was a post 
and rail-fence, set in a low foot-wall of stone, 
and extending down to Mystic Eiver. The 
posts and rails of another fence were hastily 
pulled up, and set a few feet in behind this, and 
the intennediate space was filled up with new- 
mown liay from the adjacent meadows. This 
double fence, it wiU be found, proved an im- 
portant protection to the redoubt, although 
there still remained an unprotected interval of 
about seven hundred feet 
■\Vhile Knowlton and his men were putting 
up this fence, Putnam proceeded with other of 
his tioops to throw up the work on Bunker’s 
Hill, despatching his son, Captain Putnam, on 
horseback, to hurry up the remainder of his 
men from Cambridge By this time, his com- 
peer in Prench and Indian warfare, the veteran 
Stark, made his appearance with the New 
Hampshire troops, five hundred strong. He 
had grown cool and wary with age, and his 
march from Medford, a distance of five or six 
miles, had been in character. He led Ins men 
at a moderate pace, to bring them into action 
fresh and vigorous. In crossing the Neck, 
which was enfiladed by tbe enemy’s ships and 
batteries, Captain Dearborn, who was by his 
side, suggested a quick step. The veteran 


shook his head : “ One fresh man in action is 
worth ten tired ones,” replied he, and marched 
steadily on. 

Putnam detained some of Stark’s men to aid 
in throwing up the works on Bunker’s Hill, 
and diiGcted him to reinforce Knowlton with 
the rest. Stark made a short speech to his 
men, now that they were likely to have warm 
work. He then pushed on, and did good ser- 
vice that day at the rustic bulwark. 

About two o’clock, Warren arrived on the 
heights, ready to engage in their peiilous de- 
fence, although he had opposed the scheme of 
their occupation. He had recently been elected 
a major-general, but had not received his com- 
mission , like Pomeroy, he came to serve in the 
lanks with a musket on his shoulder. Putnam 
offered him the command of the fence ; he de- 
clmed it, and merely asked where he could be 
of most service as a volunteer. Putnam point- 
ed to the redoubt, observing that there he 
would he under cover. “Don’t think I seek a 
place of safety,” replied Warien, quickly; 
“ where will the attack be hottest ? ” Putnam 
still pointed to the redoubt. “ That is the ene- 
my’s object ; if that can ho maintained, tho day 
is ours.” 

Warren was cheered by the troops as he 
entered the redoubt. Colon el Prescott tender- 
ed him the command. He again declined, “ I 
have come to seive only as a volunteer, and 
shall be happy to learn fiom a soldier of your 
experience.” Such were the noble spirits as- 
sembled on these perilous heights 

The British now pi epared for a general as- 
sault. An easy victory was anticipated ; tho 
main thought was, how to make it most offect- 
ual. The left wing, commanded by General 
Pigot, was to mount the hill and foico the re- 
doubt, while General Howe, with the right 
wing, was to push on between tho fort and 
Mystic Eiver, turn tho loft flank of tlio Ameri- 
cans, and cut off their retreat. 

General Pigot, accordingly, advanced up tho 
hill, under cover of a fire from fleld-piccos and 
howitzers planted on a small height near tho 
landing-xflace on Moulton’s Point. His troops 
commenced a discharge of musketry while yet at 
a long distance from the redoubts. The Amer- 
icans within the works, obedient to strict com- 
mand, retained their fire until tho enemy were 
within thirty or forty paces, when they opened 
upon them with a tremendous volley. Being 
all marksmen, accustomed to take deliberate 
aim, the slaughter was immense, and especially 
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fatal to officers. The assailants fell back in 
some confusion ; hut, rallied on by their officers, 
advanced -withm pistol shot Another volley, 
moi e elective than the first, made them again 
recoil To add to their confusioii. they were 
galled by a flanking fire from the handful of 
Provmcials posted in Charlestown. Shocked 
at the carnage, and seeing the confusion of hie 
troops, General Pigot was urged to give the 
word for a retreat. 

In the mean time, General Howe, with the 
right wing, advanced along Mystic Eiver tow- 
ard the fence where Stark, Read, and Emowl- 
ton were stationed, thinking to carry this slight 
breastwork with ease, and so get in the rear 
of the fortress. His artillery pi oved of ‘little 
avail, being stopped by a swampy piece of 
ground, while his columns suflered from two or 
three field-pieces with which Putnam had foiti- 
fied the fence. Howe’s men kept up a fire of 
musketry as they advanced; hut, not takmg 
aim, their shot passed ^over the heads of the 
Americans The latter had received the same 
orders with those in the redoubt, not to fire 
until the enemy should he within thirty paces 
Some few transgressed the command Putnam 
rode up and swore he would cut down the nest 
man that filed contrary to orders. TVTien the 
British arrived Within the stated distance, a 
sheeted fire opened upon them from iifles, 
muskets, and fowling-pieces, all levelled with 
deadly aim The carnage, as m the other in- 
stance, was horrible The British were thrown 
into confusion, and fell back ; some even re- 
treated to their boats. 

There was a general pause on the part of the 
British. The American officers availed them- 
selves of it to prepare for another attack, which 
must soon he made. Prescott mingled among 
his men in the redoubt, who were all in high 
spirits’ at the severe check they had given 
‘Hhe regulars.” He praised them for their 
steadfastness in maintaining them post, and 
their good conduct in reserving their fire until 
the word of command, and exhorted them to 
do the same in the next attack. 

Putnam lode about Bunker’s Hill and its 
skirts, to rally and bring on reinforcements 
which had been checked or scattered in cross- 
ing Charlestown Heck by the raking fire from | 
the ships and batteries. Before many could be 
brought to the scene of action the British had 
commenced their second attack. They again 
ascended the hill to storm the redoubt ; their 
advance was covered as before by discharges 


of artillery. Charlestown, which had annoyed 
them on their first attack by a flanking fire, 
was in flames, by shells thrown from Oopp’s 
Hill, and by marmes from the ships. Being 
built of wood, the place was soon wrapped in 
a general conflagration. The thunder of ar- 
tillery from batteries and ships ; the hur&ting 
of bomh-shells ; the sharp discharges of mus- 
ketry ; the shouts and yells of the combatants ; 
the crash of burning buildings, and the dense 
volumes of smoke, which obscured the summer 
sun, all formed a tremendous spectacle. “ Sure 
I am,” said Burgoyne lu one of his letters, — 
“ Sure I am nothing ever has or ever can be 
more dreadfully terrible than what was to be 
seen or heard at this time. The most incessant 
discharge of guns th^it ever was heard by mor- 
tal ears.” 

The American troops, although unused to 
war, stood undismayed amidst a scene where 
it was bursting upon them with all its horrors. 
Reserving their fire, as before, until the enemy 
was close at hand, they again poured forth re- 
peated volleys with the fatal aim of sharp- 
shooters. The British stood the first shock, 
and continued to advance; hut ‘the incessant 
stream of fire staggered them. Their officers 
remonstrated, threatened, and even attempted 
to goad them on with their swords, hut the 
havoc was too deadly; whole ranks were 
mowed down ; many of the officers were either 
slain or wounded, and among them several of 
the stafi? of General Howe. The troops again 
gave way and retreated down the hiH. 

AH this passed under the eye of thousands 
of spectators of both sexes and all ages, watch- 
ing from afar every turn of a battle in which 
the lives of those most dear to them were at 
hazard. The British soldiery in Boston gazed 
with astonishment, and almost incredulity, at 
the resolute and protracted stand of f aw militia 
whom they had been taught to despise, and 
at the havoc made among their own veteran 
troops. Every convoy of wounded brought 
over to the town increased their consternation, 
and General Olinton, who had watched the ac- 
tion from Oopp’a Hill, embarking in a boat, 
hnrried over as a volunteer, taking with him 
reinforcements. 

A third attack was now determined on, 
though some of Howe’s officers remonstrated, 
declaring it would he downright butchery. A 
diffierent plan was adopted. Instead of ad- 
vancing in front of the redoubt, it was to be 
taken in flank on the left, where the open space 
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LetTV'een the hreastworh and the fortified fence 
presented a Treak point. It having been accL 
dentally disco reied that the ammunition of the 
Amei leans v'as nearly expended, preparations 
irerc made to carry the v^orks at the point of 
the bayonet , and the soldiery threw o€ their 
knapsacks, and some even their coats, to he 
more light for action. 

General Howe, with the main body, now 
made a feint of attacking the fortified fence , 
hut, while a part of his force was thus engaged, 
the lest brought some of the field-pieces to 
enfilade the breastwork on the left of the re- 
doubt. A rakmg fire soon drove the Ameri- 
cans out of this exposed place into the enclo- 
sure. Much damage, too, was done in the 
latter by balls which entered the saliypoit. 

The tioops were now led on to assail the 
works , those who flmched were, as before, 
goaded on by the swords of the officers The 
Amei leans again reseived their fire until their 
assailants weie close at hand, and then made a 
murderous volley, by vhicli seveial ofiScers 
were laid low, and General Howe himself was 
wounded in the foot. The British soldiery this 
time likewise reserved their fir© and rushed on 
with fixed bayonet. Clinton and Pigot had 
reached the southern and eastern sides of the 
redoubt, and it was now assailed on three sides 
at once. Prescott ordered those who had no 
bayonets to retire to the back part of the re- 
doubt, and fire on the enemy as they showed 
themselves on the parapet. The first who 
mounted exclaimed in triumph, “The day is 
ours 1 ” He was mstantly shot down, and so 
were several others who mounted about the 
same time. The Americans, however, had 
fired their last round, their ammunition was 
exhausted; and now succeeded a desperate 
and deadly struggle, hand to hand, with bay- 
onets, stones, and the stocks of their muskets. 
At length as the British continued to pour in, 
Prescott gave the order to retreat, Ilis men 
had to out their way through two divisions of 
the enemy who were gettmg in the rear of che 
redoubt, and they received a destructive volley 
from those who had formed on the captured 
works. By that volley fell the patriot Warren, 
who had distinguished himself throughout the 
action. He was among the last to leave the 
ledouht, and had scarce done so when he was 
shot through the head with a musket-hall, and 
fell dead on the spot. 

While the Americans were thus slowly dis- 
lodged from the redoubt, Stark, Bead, and 


Hnowiton maintained their ground at the for- 
tified fence ; which mdeed had been nobly de- 
fended throughout the action. Pomeroy dis- 
tingui'Dhed himself here by his sharp shooting 
until his musket was shattered by a hall The 
resistance at this last hastily constructed woik 
was kept up after the troops m the redoubt 
Lad given way, and until Colonel Prescott bad 
left the hiU; thus defeating General Howe’s 
design of cutting off the retreat of the mam 
body ; which wmuld have produced a scene of 
direful confusion and slaughter. Having eftect- 
ed their purpose, the brave associates at the 
fence abandoned their weak outpost, retiiing 
slowly, and disputing the ground inch by inch, 
with a regularity remarkable in troops many 
of whom had never before been in action 

The main letreat was across Bunker’s Hill, 
where Putnam had endeavored to throw up a 
bieastwoik The veteran, sword in hand, rode 
to the rear of the retreating troops, regardless 
of the balls whistling about him, His only 
; thought was to rally them at the imfimslied 
woiks. “ Halt f make a stand hero f ” cried 
he, “ we can check them yet. In God’s name, 
form, and give them one shot moie.” 

Pomeroy, wielding his shattered musket as 
a truncheon, seconded him m his effiorts to 
stay the torrent. It was impossible, Iiowevcr, 
to bring the troops to a stand. They ooiitniued 
on down the hill to the Heck and across it to 
, Cambridge, exposed to a raking fire from the 
ships' and batteries, and only protected by a 
I single piece of ordnance. The British weie 
too exhausted to pursue them ; they contented 
themselves with taking possession of Bunker’s 
Hill, were reinforced from Boston, and threw 
lip additional works during the night. 

We have collected the preceding facts from 
various sources, examining them carefiiily, and 
endeavoring to an^ange them with sciupnlona 
fidelity. We may appear to have been more 
minute in the account of the battle than the 
number of troops engaged would warrant ; hut 
it was one of the most momentous conflicts in 
our revolutionary history. It was the first 
regular battle between the British and Ameiv 
cans, and most eventful in its conse(][iiences. 
The former had gained the ground for which 
they contended ; but, if a victory, it was more 
disastrous and humiliating to them than an 
ordinary defeat. They had ndioulod and de- 
spised their enemy, representing them as das- 
tardly and inefifioient; yet here their best 
troops, led on by experienced officers, had re- 
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peatedly been repulsed by an infenor force of 
that enemy, — meie yeomaniy, — fiom woiks 
throTvn np in a single night, and had suffered 
a lotiS rarely paralleled in battle with the most 
veteran soldiery ; for, according to their own 
returns, their killed and wounded, out of a de- 
tachment of two thonsand men, amounted to 
one thousand and fifty-four, and a large pro- 
portion of them officers. The loss of the Amer- 
ican ^ did not exceed four hundred and fifty. 

To the latter this defeat, if defeat it might 
he called, had the effect of a triumph. It gave 
them confidence in themselves and consequence 
in the eyes of their enemies. They had proved 
to themselves and to others that they could 
measiue weapons with the disciplined soldiers 
of Europe, and inflict the most harm in the 
conflict. 

Among the British officers slam was Major 
Pitcairn, who, at Lexmgton, had shed the first 
Jblood m the Eevolutionary war. 

In the death of Tfarren the Americans had 
to lament the loss of a distinguished patriot 
and a most estimable man. It was deplored as 
a public calamity. His friend Elbndge Gerry 
had endeavored to dissuade him from risking 
his life in this perilous oonfi-ict ; Dulce et de- 
corum est pro patiia mori,’’ replied “Warren, as 
if he had foreseen his fate — a fate to he envied 
by those ambitious of an lionoiable fame. He 
was one of the first who fell in the glorious 
cause of his country, and his name has become 
consecrated in its history. 

There has been much discussion of the lela- 
tive merits of the American officers engaged m 
this affair — a difficult question where no one 
appears to have had the general command. 
Prescott condnotcd the troops in the night en- 
terprise ; he superintended the building of the 
redoubt, and defended it throughout the battle ; 
his name, therefore, wOl over shine most con- 
spicuous, and deservedly so, on this bright page 
of our Eevolutionary history. 

Putnam also was a leading spirit throughout 
the affair ; one of the first to prompt, and of 
the last to rnalntain it. He appears to have 
been active and efficient at eveiy point ; some- 
times fortifying ; sometimes hurrying up rein- 
forcements; inspiriting the men by Ms pres- 
ence while they were able to maintain their 
ground, and fighting gallantly at the outpost 
to cover their retreat. The brave old man, 
riding about in the heat of the action, on tMs 
sultry day, with a hanger belted across Ms 
brawny shoulders, over a waistcoat without 


sleeves,” has been sneered at by a contempo- 
rary, as “ much fitter to head a band of sickle 
men or ditchers than musketeers.” But this 
veiy description illustrates his character, and 
identifies him with the times and the seivice. 
A yeoman ummor fiesh from the plough, in 
the garb of rural labor; a patriot biave and 
generous, but lough and ready, who thought 
not of himself m time of danger, but was ready 
to serve in any way, and to sacrifice official 
rank and self-glorification to the good of the 
canse. He was eminently a soldier for the 
occasion. His name has long been a favorite 
one with young and old ; one of the talismanic 
names of the E evolution, the very mention of 
which is like the sonnd of a trumpet. Such 
names are the precious jewels of our history, 
to be garnered up among the treasures of the 
nation, and kept immaculate from the tarnish- 
ing breath of the cynic and the doubter. 

HOTE, 

In treating of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and of 
other occurrences about Boston at this period of the 
Revolution, we have had repeated occasion to consult 
the History of the Siege of Boston, by Richard Broth- 
ingham, Jr, , a work abounding with facts as to per- 
sons and events, and full of interest for the Amencau 
reader. 


OHAPTEE SLII. 

a preceding chapter we left Washington 
preparing to depart from Philadelphia for the 
army, before Boston. He set out on horse- 
back on the 21st of June, having for military 
companions of his journey Major-Generals Lee 
and Schuyler, and being accompanied for a dis- 
tance by several private friends. As an escort 
he had a gentleman troop ” of Philadelphia, 
commanded by Captain Markoe; the^whole 
formed a brilliant cavalcade. 

General Schuyler was a man eminently cal- 
culated to sympathize with Washington in all 
Ms patriotic views and feelings, and became 
one of his most faitMul coadjutois. Sprung 
from one of the earliest and most respectahle 
Dutch families which colonized Hew York, all 
Ms interests and affections were identified with 
the country. He had received a good educa- 
tion ; applied himself at an early age to the 
exact sciences, and became versed in finance, 
military engineering, and political economy. 
He was one of those native-born soldiers who 
had acquired experience in that American 
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school of arms, the old Trench war. "Wlieii 
but twenty-two years of age he commanded a 
company of New York levies under Sir William 
Johnson, of Ifohawk renown, which gave him 
an early opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the Indian tribes, them country and then- 
policy. In llSS he was in Aheroromhie’s ex- 
pedition against Ticonderoga, accompanying 
Lord Viscount Howe as chief of the commis- 
sariat department ; a post well qualified to give 
him experience in the hnsiness part of war 
When that gallant young nobleman feh on the 
banks of Lake George, Schuyler conveyed his 
corpse back to Albany, and attended to Ms 
honorable obsequies. Since the close of the 
French war he bad served his country in va- 
rious civil stations, and been one of the most 
zealous and eloquent vindicators of colonial 
rights. He was one of the glorious minority ” 
of the New York General Assembly ; George 
Clinton, Colonel Woodbull, Colonel Philip Liv- 
ingston, and others; who, when that body 
was timid and wavering, battled nobly against 
British influence and oppi ession. His last stand 
had been recently as a delegate to Congress, 
where be bad served with "Wasbmgton on the 
committee to prepare rules and regulations for 
the army, and where the latter had witnessed 
his judgment, activity, practical science, and 
sincere devotion to the cause. 

JTany things concurred to produce perfect 
harmony of operation between these distin- 
guished men. They were nearly of the same 
age, Schuyler being one year the youngest. 
Both were men of agricultural, as well as mili- 
tary tastes. Both were men of property, living 
at then ease in little rural paradises ; Wash- 
ington on the grove-clad heights of Mount Ver- 
non, Schuyler on the pastoral banks of the 
upper Hudson, where be bad a noble estate at 
Saratoga, inherited from an uncle ; and the old 
family mansion, near the city of Albany, half 
hid among ancestral trees* Yet both were 
exiling themselves from these happy abodes, 
and putting life and fortune at hazai-d in the 
service of their country. 

Schuyler and Lee had early military recol- 
lections to draw them together. Both had 
served under Ahercromhie in the expedition 
against Ticonderoga. There was some part of 
Lee’s conduct in that expedition which hoth 
he and Schuyler might deem it expedient at 
this moment to forget. Lee was at that time 
a young captain, naturally presumptuous, and 
flushed with the arrogance of military power. 


On Ms march along the banks of the Hudson, 
he acted as if in a conquered country, impress- 
ing horses and oxen, and seizing upon supplies, 
without exhibiting any proper warrant. It 
was enough for him, they were necessary fnr 
the service of his troops ” Should any one 
question his right, the reply was a volley of 
execrations. 

Among those who expeiienced this iinsol- 
dierly treatment was Mrs Schuyler, the aunt 
of the general , a lady of aristocratic al station, 
revered throughout her neighborhood. Her 
cattle were impressed, herself insulted. She 
had her revenge. After the unfortunate affair 
at Ticonderoga, annmber of the wounded were 
brought down along the Hudson to the Schuy- 
ler mansion Lee was among the number. 
The high-minded mistress of the honse never 
alluded to his past conduct. He was received 
like his brother officers with the kindest sym- 
pathy. Sheets and lable-oloths were torn u]* 
to serve as bandages. Every thing was done 
to alleviate their sufferings. Lee’s cynic heart 
was conquered. “ He swore in his vehement 
manner that he was sui*e there would be a 
place reserved for Mrs. Schuyler in heaven, 
though no other woman should be there, and 
that he should wish for nothing better than to 
share her final destiny ! ” 

Seventeen years had since elapsed, and Lee 
and the nephew of Mrs. Schuyler were again 
allied in military service, hut under a different 
banner ; and recollections of past times must 
have given peculiar interest to their present 
intercourse. In fact, the journey of Washing- 
ton with his associate generals, experienced like 
him m the wild expeditions of the old French 
war, was a revival of early campaigning feel- 
ings. 

They had scarcely xiroccedcd twenty miles 
from Philadelphia when they were met by 
a courier, spurring with all speed, bearing 
despatches from the army to Congress, com- 
municating tidings of the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. Washington eagerly inquired particulars ; 
above all, how acted the militia ? When told 
that they stood their ground bravely ; sustained 
the enemy’s flre— reserved their own until at 
close quarters, and then delivered it with deadly 
effect ; it seemed as if a weight of doubt and 
solicitude were lifted from his heart. ‘‘The 
liberties of the country are safe I ” exclaimed 
he^^ ^ 

* Memoirs of an American Lady (Mrs Grant, of Dag- 
gan), yob li., chap, iz* 
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The news of the battle of Bunker’s Hill had 
startled the whole coimtry ; and this clattering 
cavalcade escoiting the coininander-iii-chief to 
the army, was the gaze and wonder of every 
town and village. 

The journey may be said to have been a con- 
tinual council of war between Washington and 
the two genei als. Even the contrast in charac- 
ter of the two latter made them regard ques- 
tions from different points of view. Schuyler, 
a warm-hearted patriot, with eveiy thing 
staked on the cause ; Lee, a soldier of fortune, 
indiffeient to the ties of home and country, 
drawing his sword without enthusiasm ; more 
through resentment against a government 
which had disappointed him, than zeal for 
liberty or for colonial rights. 

One of the most frequent subjects of conver- 
sation was the province of Hew York. Its 
power and position rendered it the great link 
of the confederacy , what measures were ne- 
cessary for its defence, and most calculated to 
secure its adherence to the cause ? A lingering 
attachment to the crown, kept up by the influ- 
ence of British merchants, and mihtary and 
civil functionaries m royal pay, had tendered 
it slow in coming into the colonial compact ; 
and it was only on the contemptuous dismissal 
of their statement of grievances, unheard, that 
Its people had thrown off their allegiance as 
much in sorrow as in anger 

Ho person was better fitted to give an account 
of the inteiior of Hew York than General 
Schuyler, and the hawk-eyed Lee during a 
lecent sojourn had made its capital somewhat 
of a study ,* but there was much yet for both 
of them to learn. 

The population of Hew York was more varied 
in its elements than that of almost any other 
of the provinces, and had to be cautiously 
studied. The Hew Yorkers were of a mixed 
origin, and stamped with the peculiaiuties of 
their respective ancestors. The descendants 
of the old Dutch and Huguenot families, the 
earliest settlers, were still among the soundest 
and best of the population. They inherited 
the love of liberty, civil and religious, of them 
forefathers, and were those who stood foremost 
in the present struggle for popular rights. Such 
were the Jays, the Bensons, the Beekmans, the 
Hoffmans, the Yan Hornes, the Roosevelts, 
the Duyokinks, the Pintards, the Yateses, and 
others whoso names figure in the patriotic 
documents of the day. Some of them, doubt- 
less, cherished a remembrance of the time when 


their forefathers were lords of the land, and 
felt an mnate propensity to join in resistance 
to the government by which their supremacy 
had been overturned. A great proportion of 
the more modern families, dating from the 
downfall of the Dutch government in 1664, 
were English and Scotch, and among these 
were many loyal adherents to the crown. Then 
there was a mixture of the whole, produced hy 
the intermarriages of upwards of a century, 
which partook of every shade of character and 
sentiment. The operations of foreign com- 
merce, and the legular communications with 
the mother country through packets and ships 
of war, kept these elements in constant action, 
and contributed to produce that mercurial tem- 
perament, that fondness for excitement, and 
proneness to pleasure, which distinguished them 
from their neighbors on either side — the aus- 
teie Puritans of Hew England, and the quiet 
‘‘ Friends ” of Fenusylvania. 

Tlieie was a power, too, of a formidable kind 
within the interior of the province, which was 
an object of much solicitude. Tins was the 
“Johnson Family.” *We have repeatedly had 
occasion to speak of Sir 'William Johnson, his 
majesty’s general agent for Indian affairs, of his 
gz’eat wealth, and his almost sovereign sway 
over the Sis Hations. He had originally re- 
ceived that appointment through the infiuenco 
of the Schuyler family. Both Generals Schuy- 
ler and Lee, when young men, had campaigned 
with him; and it was among the MCohawk 
warriors, who rallied under his standard, that 
Lee had beheld his vaunted models of good- 
breeding. 

In the recent difficulties between the ciown 
and colonies, Sir William had naturally been in 
favor of the government which had enriched 
and honored him, but he had viewed with deep 
concern the acts of Parliament which were 
goading the colonies to aimed resistance. In 
the height of his solicitude, he received de- 
spatches ordering him, in case of hostilities, to 
enlist the Indians in the cause of government. 
To the agitation of feelings produced by these 
orders many have attributed a stroke of apo- 
lilexy, of which he died, on the 11th of July, 
l'r'r4, about a year before the time of which 
we are treating. 

His son and heir, Sir John Johnson, and hia 
sons-in-law, Colonel Guy Johnson and Colonel 
Clause, felt none of the reluctance of Sir Wil- 
liam to use harsh measures in support of royal- 
ty. They lived in a degree of rude feudal style 
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la stone mansions capable of defence, situated 
on tbe Moba’svk Biver and in its vicinity ; they 
had many Scottish Highlanders for tenants; 
and among their adherents were violent men, 
such as the Butlers of Try on Oonnty, and Brant, 
the dTohawk sachem, since famous in Indian 
waifaie. They had recently gone about with 
armed retaineis, overawing and breaking up 
patriotic assemblages, and it was known they 
could at any time bring a force of wmrriors in 
the field. 

Eecent accounts stated that Sir John was 
-if^nng the old family hall at Johnstown 
swivels, and had a hundred and fifty 
in Catholic Highlanders quartered in and 
7 it, all aimed and ready to obey his orders, 
lonel Guy Johnson, however, was tho 
active and zealous of the family. Pre- 
g to apprehend a design on the pait of 
I'w England people to surprise and cany 
\] he fortified his stone mansion on the 
V, called Guy’s Paik, and assembled 
part of his militia regiment, and other 
adherents, to tho number of five hun- 
He held a great Indian council there, 
ise, in which the chiefs of the Six Hations 
led the friendship and good deeds of the 
j Sir ’William Johnson, and avowed their 
determination to stand by and defend every 
branch of liis family. 

As yet it was uncertain whether Colonel 
Guy really mtended to take an open part in 
the appeal to arms. Should he do so, he would 
carry with him a great force of the native 
tribes, and might almost domineer over the 
frontier. 

Tryon, the governor of Hew Yoik, was at 
present absent in England, havmg been called 
home by the ministry to give an account of the 
affairs of the province, and to leceive instruc- 
tions foi its management. He was a tory in ] 
heart, and had been a zealous oijponent of all 
colonial movements, and his talents and ad- 
diess gave him great influence over an impor- 
tant part of the community. Should he return 
with hostile instructions, and should he and 
the Johnsons co-operate, the one controlling 
the bay and harbor of Hew York and the 
■waters of the Hudson by means of sfiips and 
land forces ; the others overrunning the valley 
of the Mohawk and the regions beyond Albany 
with savage hordes, this great central provmce 
might be wrested from the confederacy, and 
all intercourse broken off between the eastern 
and southern colonies. 


[ms 

All these circumstances and'consideiations, 
many of which came under discussion in the 
course of tins military journey, rendered the 
command of Hew York a post of especial trust 
and importance, and determined ‘Wasliiugton 
to confide it to General Schuyler. He wa'i 
peculiarly fitted for it by his military talent', 
Ms intimate knowledge of the province and its 
concerns, especially what related to the upper 
parts of it, and his expeiience in Indian alraa- 

At Hewark, in the Jerseys, Wasinngton wab 
met on the 2oth by a committee of the provin- 
cial Congress, sent to conduct him to the city. 
The Congress was in a perplexity. It had m a 
manner usurped and exercised the powers of 
Governor Tryon during his absence, while at 
the same time it professed allegiance to the 
crown which had appointed him He "was 
now m the harbor, just arrived from England, 
and hourly expected to land. ‘Washington, 

' too, was approaching. How were these double 
claims to ceiemomous respect, happening at the 
same time, to be managed ® 

•In this dilemma a regiment of militia was 
turned out, and the colonel instructed to pay 
military honors to whichever of the distin- 
guished functionaries should first arrive . W ash- 
ington was earlier than the governor by several 
hours, and received those honors. Peter Yan 
Burgh Livingston, president of the Hew York 
Congress, next delivered a congiatulatoiy ad- 
dress, the latter part of which evinces the cau- 
tious reserve with which, in these revolution- 
ary times, military power was intrusted to an 
individual : 

“ Confiding in you, sir, and in tlio worthy 
generals immediately under your command, we 
have the most flattering hopes of success in the 
glorious struggle for American liberty, and the 
fullest assurance that whenever this important 
contest shall le decided 'by that fondest ivisJi of 
each American sou\ an accommodation with 
our mother country^ you will clieerfally resign 
the important deposit committed into your 
hands, and reassume the character of our 
worthiest ciUzenf 

The following was 'Washington’s reply, in 
behalf of himself and his generals, to tins part 
of the address : 

“As to the fatal, but necessary operations 
of war, when we assumed the soldier, wo did 
not lay aside the citizen ; and we shall most 
sincerely rejoice with you in that happy hour, 
when the estahliahment of American liberty 
on the most firm and solid foundations, shall 
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enaMe ns to retnm to onr priyate stations, in 
llie 1)08010 of a free, peaceful, and 'Happy conn- 
try.” 

The landing of Governor Tryon took place 
about eight o’clock in the evening.^ The mili- 
tary honors ‘vrere repeated ; he v^as received 
vdth great respect by the mayor and common 
council, and transports of loyalty by those de- 
voted to the crown. It was unknown what 
instructions he had received from the ministry, 
but it was rumored that a large force would 
soon arrive from England, subject to his direc- 
tions, At this very moment a ship of war, 
the Asia, lay anchored opposite the city; its 
grim batteries bearing upon it, greatly to the 
disquiet of the faint-hearted among its inhabi- 
tants. 

in this situation of affairs "Wasliington was 
happy to leave such an efficient person as Gen- 
eral Schnyler m command of the place. Ac- 
cording to his instructions, the latter was to 
make returns once a month, and oftener, should 
cii Gumstances require it, to 'Washington, as 
commander-in-chief, and to the Oontmental 1 
Congress, of the forces under him, and the 
state of his supplies ; and to send the earhest 
advices of all events of importance. He was 
to keep a wary eye on Colonel Guy Johnson, 
and to Gonnteract any prejudicial iniluencehe 
might exercise over the Indians, With re- 
spect to Governor Tryon, Washington hinted 
at a hold and decided line of conduct, “If 
forcible measures are judged necessary respect- 
ing the person of the governor, I should have 
no difficulty in ordering them, if the Conti- 
nental Congress were not sitting ; but as that 
is the case, and the seizing of a go’oernor quite 
a new ihing^ I must refer you to that body for 
direction.” 

Had Congress thought proper to direct such 
a measure, Schuyler certainly would have been 
the man to execute it. 

At Hew York, Washington had learned all 
the details of the battle of Bunker’s HiU ; they 
quickened his impatience to arrive at the camp. 
He departed, therefore, on the 26th, accom- 
panied by General Lee, and escorted as far as 
Kingshiidge, the termination of Hew York 
Island, by Markoe’s Philadelphia light horse, 
and several companies of militia. 

In the mean time the provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts, then in session at Watertown, 
had made arrangements for the expected ar- 
rival of Washington. According to a resolve 
of that body, “ the president’s house in 0am- 
11 


bridge, excepting one room reserved by the 
president for his own use, was to be taken, 
cleared, prepared, and furnished for iHe recep- 
tion of the Commander-in-Ohief and General 
Lee. The Congress had likewise sent on a 
deputation which met Washington at Spring- 
field, on the frontiers of the province, and pro- 
vided escorts and accommodations for him 
along the road. Thus honorably attended from 
town to town, and escorted by volunteer com- 
panies and cavalcades of gentlemen, he arrived 
at Watertown on the 2d of July, where he 
was greeted by Congress with a congratulatory 
address, in which, however, was frankly stated 
the undisciplined state of the army he was 
summoned to command. An address of cordial 
welcome was likewise made to General Lee. 

The ceremony over, Washington was again 
in the saddle, and, escorted by a troop of light 
horse and a cavalcade of citizens, proceeded to 
the head-quarters provided for him at Cam- 
bridge, three miles distant. As he entered the 
confines of the camp, the shouts of the multi- 
tude and the thundering of artillery gave note 
to the enemy beleaguered in Boston of his ar- 
rival. 

^His military reputation had preceded Mm, 
and excited great expectations. They were not 
disappointed. His personal appearance, not- 
withstandmg the dust of travel, was oaloti'' 
lated to captivate the public eye. As he rode 
through the camp, amidst a throng of officers, 
he was the admiration of the soldiery, and of a 
cm’ious throng collected from the surrounding 
'country. Happy was the countryman who 
could get a fuh view of him, to carry home an 
account of it to his neighbors. “ I have been 
i much gratified this day with a view of General 
Washmgton ” writes a contemporary chron- 
icler, “ His Excellency was on horseback, in 
company with several military gentlemen. It 
was not difiioult to distinguish him from all 
' others. He is tall and well-proportioned, and 
his personal appearance truly noble and majes- 
tic.”* 

The fair sex were still more enthusiastic in 
their admiration, if we may judge from the 
following passage of a letter written by the m 
tehigent and accomplished wife of John Adams 
to her husband : “ Dignity, ease, and compla- 
cency, the gentleman and the soldier, look 
agreeably blended in Mm. Modesty marks 
every line and feature of his face. Those lines 
of Dryden instantly occurred to me : 

*■ Tbaoher — MiUtaxy Journal 
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‘ ICark his majestic fabric I Ho’a a temple 
Sacred by birth, and bmlt by hands dmne , 

Hi0 eottPs the deity that lodges there , 

Is’or IS the pile unworthy of the God ’ ” 

Tfasbington, modest at all times, there 
was no false excitement on the present occa- 
sion; nothing to call forth emotions of self- 
glorification The honors and congratulations 
with which he was received, the acclamations 
of the public, tbe cbeerings of the army, only 
told him bow mncb was expected from bim ; 
and when he loohed ronnd upon the raw and 
mstic levies he was to command, a mixed 
multitude of people, under very little disci- 
pline, order, or government,’’ scattered in rongh 
encampments abont bill and dale, beleagnering 
a city garrisoned by veteran troops, with ships 


[ 1775 . 

of war anchored abont its barbor, and strong 
outposts guarding it, be felt tbe awful respon- 
sibility of bis situation, and the complicated 
and stupendous task before bim. He spoke of 
it, however, not despondmgly, nor boastfully 
and with defiance ; but witb that solemn and 
sedate resolution, and that hopeful reliance on 
Supreme Goodness, wbiob belonged to bis mag- 
nanimous nature. Tbe cause of his country, 
he observed, bad called bim to an active and 
dangerous duty, but he trusted that Dimne 
Pro^idence^ whioh wisely ordefs the affairs cf 
men^ would enalle Mm to discha/rgeit with fidel- 
ity and success.^ 

J 

* Letter to Governor Tramhnll — SparlcB, lu SI 
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OHAPTEE I. 

OiT the 3(1 of Jnlj, the raorning after his 
arrival at Oambiidge, Washington took formal 
command of the army. It was drawn np on 
the Common about half a mile from head- 
quarters. A multitude had assembled there, 
for as yet military spectacles were novelties, 
and the camp was full of visitors, men, women, 
and children, from all parts of the country, 
who had relatives among the yeoman soldiery. 

An ancient elm is still pointed out, xmder 
which Washington, as he arrived from head- 
quarters accompanied hy General Lee and a 
numerous suite, wheeled his horse, and drew 
his sword as commander-in-chief of the armies. 
We have cited the poetical description of him 
furnished hy the pen of ifrs Adams ; we give 
her sketch of his military compeer — ^less po- 
etical, hut no less graphic. 

‘^General Lee looks like a oai'eless, hardy 
veteran ; and by his appearance brought to my 
mind his namesake, Charles XII. of Sweden. 
The elegance of his pen far exceeds that of his 
person.” ^ 

Accompanied hy this veteran campaigner, 
on whose military judgment he had great re- 
liance, Washington visited the different Ameri- 
can posts, and rode to the heights, command- 
ing views over Boston and its environs, being 
anxious to make himself acquainted with the 
strength and relative position of both armies : 
and here we will give a few particulars con- 
cernmg the distinguished commanders with 
whom he was brought immediately in com- 
petition. 

Congress, speaking of them reproachfully, 
* Mrs Adams to JoJin Adams, 1775 


observed, “Three of England’s most expe- 
rienced generals are sent to wage war with 
their fellow-subjects.” The first here alluded 
to was the Honorable William Howe, next in 
command to Gage. He was a man of a fine 
presence, six feet high, well proportioned, and 
of graceful deportment. He is said to have 
been not unlike Washington in appearance, 
though wanting his energy and activity. He 
lacked also his air of authority ; but affability 
of manners, and a generous disposition, made 
him popular with both officers and soldiers. 

There was a sentiment in his favor even 
among Americans at the time when he arnved 
at Boston It was remembered that he was 
brother to the gallant and generous youth, 
Lord Howe, who fell in the flower of Ms days, 
on the hanks of Lake George, and whose un- 
timely death had been lamented thronghout 
the colonies. It was remembered that the 
general himself had won reputation in the 
same campaign, commanding the light infantry 
under Wolfe, on the famous plains of Abra- 
ham. A mournful feeling had therefore gone 
through the country, when General Howe was 
cited as one of the British commanders who had 
most distinguished themselves in the bloody 
battle of Bunker’s Hill. Congress spoke of it 
with generous sensibility, in their address to 
the people of Ireland already quoted “ Amer- 
ica is amazed,” said they, “ to find the name 
of Howe on the catalogue of her enemies — s/ia 
lomd Tm tr other ! ” 

General Henry Clinton, the next in com- 
mand, was grandson of the Earl of Lincoln, 
and son of George Clinton, who had been 
Governor of the province of Hew York for 
ten years, from 1T43. The general had seen' 
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service oe the coEtinent in the Seven Years’ | 
War. He “vraa of short stature, and inclined i 
to corpulency ; with a full face and promment 
nose. His manners were reserved, and alto - 1 
gether he was in strong contrast with Howe, 
and no means so popular. 

Burgoyne, the other British general of note, 
was natuial son of Lord Bingley, and had 
entered the army at an early age. While yet 
a subaltern, he had made a runaway match 
with a daughter of the Earl of Derby, who 
thieatened never to admit the offenders to his 
presence In 1758, Btii-goyiie was a lieutenant- 
colonel of light dragoons In 1761, he was sent 
with a force to aid the Portuguese against the 
Spaniards, joined the army commanded by the 
Count de la Lippe, and signalized himself by 
surprising and capturing the town of Alcantara. 
He had since been elected to Parliament for 
the borough of Middlesez, and displayed con- 
siderable parliamentary talents. In 1^27, he 
was made a major-general. His taste, wit, 
and intelligence, and his aptness at devising 
and promoting elegant amusements, made him 
for a time a leader in the gay world ; though 
Junius accuses him of unfair practices at the 
gaming table. His reputation for talents and 
services had gradually moUided the heart of 
his father-in-law, the Earl of Derby. In 1774, 
he gave celebrity to the marriage of a son of 
the Earl with Lady Betty Hamilton, by pro- 
ducing an elegant dramatic trifle, entitled, 
“ The Maid of the Oaks,” afterwards perform- 
ed at Drury Lane, and honored with a biting 
sarcasm by Horace Walpole. “ There is a new 
puppet-show at Drury Lane,” writes the wit, 
“as fine as the scenes can make it, and as 
dull as the author could not help making it.” * 

It is but justice to Burgoyne’s memory to 
add, that in after years he produced a dramatic 
work, “The Heiress,” which extorted even 
Walpole’s approbation, who pronounced it the 
genteelest comedy in the English language. 

Such were the three British commanders at 
Boston, who were considered especially foimi- 
dable ; and they had with them eleven thou- 
sand veteran troops, weh appointed and dis- 
ciplined. 

In visiting the different posts, Washington 
halted for a time at Prospect Hill, which as its 
name denotes, commanded a wide view over 
Boston and the surrounding country. Here 
Putnam had taken his position after the battle 


of Bunker’s Hill, fortifying himself with works 
which he deemed impregnahle ; and here the 
veteran was enabled to point out to the com- 
mander-in-chief, and to Lee, the mam features 
of the belligerent region, which lay spread out 
like a map before them. 

Bunker’s Hill was but a mile distant to the 
west ; the British standard floating as if in tri- 
umph on its summit. The main force under 
General Howe was intrenchmg itself strongly 
about half a mile beyond the place of the re- 
cent battle. Scarlet uniforms gleamed about 
the hill ; tents and marc^uees whitened its sides. 
AU up there was bright, hrilliant, and triumph- 
ant. At the base of the hiH lay Charlestown 
in ashes, “ nothmg to be seen of that fine town 
bnt chimneys and rubbish.” 

Howe’s sentries extended a hundred and fifty 
yai’ds beyond the neck or isthmus, over which 
the Americans retreated after the battle. Three 
floating batteries m Mystic Eiver commanded 
this isthmus, and a twenty-gun ship was an- 
chored between the peninsula and Boston. 

Geneial Gage, the oommander-m-clnef, still 
had his head-quarters in the town, but there 
weie few troops there besides Btirgoyne’s light- 
horse. A lai ge force, however, was intrenched 
south of the town on the neck leading to Eos- 
bury, — ^the only entrance to Boston by land. 

The American troops were irregularly dis- 
tributed in a kind of semicircle eight or nine 
I miles in extent , the loft resting on Winter 
Hill, the most northern post , the right ex- 
tending on the south to Eoxbury and Dor- 
chester Heck. 

Washington reconnoitred the British posts 
from various points of view. Every thing 
about them was in admirable order. The 
works appeared to be constructed with military 
science, the troops to be in a high state of dis- 
(^pliae. The American camp, on the contrary, 
disappointed him. He had expected to find 
eighteen or twenty thousand men under arms ; 
there were not much more than fourteen thou- 
sand. He had expected to find some degree of 
system and discipline; whereas all were raw 
militia. He had expected to find works scien- 
tifically constructed, and proofs of knowledge 
and skill iii engineering ; whereas, what he 
saw of the latter was very imperfect, and con- 
fined to the mere manual exercise of cannon. 
There was abundant evidence of aptness at 
trenching and throwing up rough defences; 
and in that way General T^mas had fortified 
Eoxbury Heck, and Putnam had strengthened 


* Walpole to tlie Hog. W. S OoriTVay. 
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Prospect HiU. But the semicircnlar line T^hich 
linked the extreme posts, was formed of rudely 
constructed works, far too extensive for the 
troops which were at hand to man them. 

Within this attenuated semicircle, the British 
forces lay concentrated and compact ; and hav- 
ing command of the water, might suddenly 
bring their main strength to hear upon some 
weak point, force it, and sever the American 
camp. 

In fact, when we consider the scanty, ill- 
conditioned, and irregular force which had thus 
stretched itself out to beleaguer town and har- 
bor defended by ships and floating batteries, 
and garrisoned hy eleven thousand strongly 
posted veterans, we are at a loss whether to 
attribute its hazardous position to ignorance, 
or to that daring self-confidence, which at 
times, in our military history, has snatched 
success in defiance of scientific rules. It was 
revenge for the slaughter at Lexington which, 
we are told, first prompted the investment of 
Boston. ‘‘The universal voice,” says a con- 
temporary, “is, starve them out Biive them 
from the town, and let His Majesty’s ships be 
their only place of refuge.” 

In riding throughout the camp, Washington 
observed that nine thousand of the troops be- 
longed to Massachusetts , the rest were from 
other provinces. They wexe encamped in 
separate bodies, each with its own regulations, 
and officers of its own appointment. Some 
had tents, others were in barracks, and others 
sheltered themselves as best they might. Many 
were sadly in want of clothing, and all, said 
Washington, were strongly imbued with the 
spirit of insubordination, which they mistook 
for independence. 

A chaplain of one of the regiments * has left 
on record a graphic sketch of this primitive 
army of the Bevolution. “It is very divert- 
ing,” writes he, “to walk among the camps. 
They are as different in their forms, as the 
owners are in their dress ; and every tent is a 
portiaitnre of the temper and taste of the per- 
sons who encamp in it. Some are made of 
hoards, and some are made of sail-cloth ; some 
are partly of one, and ]||>-rtly of the other. 
Again others are made of stone and turf, brick 
and brush. Some are thrown up in a hurry, 
others curiously wrought with wreaths and 
withes.” 

One of the encampments, however, was in 
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striking contrast with the rest, and might vie 
with those of the British for order and exact- 
ness. Here were tents and marquees pitched 
in the English style , soldiers well drilled and 
well equipped , eveiy thing had an air of dis- 
ciphne and subordination. It was a body of 
Ehode Island troops, which had been raised, 
drilled, and brought to the camp by Brigadier- 
General Greene, of that provincG, whose sub- 
sequent renown entitles him to an introduction 
to the reader, 

Nfathamel Greene was horn m Ehode Island, 
on the 26th of May, 1H2. His father was a 
miller, an anchor-smith, and a Quaker preacher. 
The waters of the Potowhammet turned the 
wheels of the mill, and raised the ponderous 
sledge-hammer of the forge. Greene, in bi& 
boyhood, followed the plough, and occasionaOy 
worked at the forge of his father. His educa- 
tion was of an ordinary kind ; hut having an 
early thirst for knowledge, he applied himself 
sedulously to various studies, while subsisting 
by the labor of his hands. Hature had en- 
dowed him with quick parts, and a sound judg- 
ment, and Ms assiduity was crowned with suc- 
cess. He became fluent and instructive in 
conversation, and his letters, still extant, show 
that he held an able pen 

In the late turn of public affairs, he had 
caught the belligerent spirit prevalent through- 
out the country. Plutarch and Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries became Ms delight. He applied him- 
self to military studies, for which he was pre- 
pared by some knowledge of mathematics. 
His ambition was to organize and discipline a 
corps of militia to which he belonged. For 
this purpose, during a visit to Boston, he had 
taken note of every thing about the discipline 
of the British troops. In the month of May, 
he had been elected commander of the Ehode 
Island contingent of the army of observation, 
and in June had conducted to the lines before 
Boston, three regiments, whose encampment 
we have just described, and who were pro- 
nounced the best disciplined and appointed 
troops in the army. 

Greene made a soldierlike address to Wash- 
ington, welcoming Mm to the camp. His ap- 
pearance and manner were calculated to make 
a favorable impression. He was about thirty- 
nine years of age, nearly six feet high, web 
built and vigorous, with, an open, animated, 
intelligent countenance, and a frank, manly de- 
meanor. He may be said to have stepped at 
once into the confidence of the commander-in- 
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chief, 'n’hich he never forfeited, but became 
one of his moat attached, faithful, and efScient 
coadjutors throughout the v^ar. 

Having taken his survey of the army, Wash- 
ington wrote to the President of Congress, 
representing its various deficiencies, and, among 
other things, urging the appointment of a com- 
inissary-general, a quartermaster-general, a com- 
missary of musters, and a commissary of ar- 
tillery. Above aU things, he requested a sup- 
ply of money as soon as possible. ‘‘ I find my- 
self already much embarrassed for want of a 
military chest 

In one of his recommendations we have an 
instance of frontier expediency, learnt in his 
early campaigns. Speaking of the ragged con- 
dition of the army, and the difficulty of pro- 
curmg the reqnisite kind of clothing, he advises 
that a number of hunting-shirts, not less than 
ten thousand, should be provided; as being 
the cheapest and quickest 'mode of supplying 
this necessity. “ I know nothing m a specula- 
tive new more trivial,’^ observes he, “yet 
which, if put in practice, would have a happier 
tendency to unite the men, and abolish those 
provincial distinctions that lead to jealonsy and 
dissatisfaction.’’ 

Among the troops most destitute, were those 
belonging to Kassaohusetts, which formed the 
larger part of the army. Washington made a 
noble apology for them. “ This unhappy and 
devoted province,” said he, “ has been so long 
m a state of anarchy, and the yoke has been 
laid so heavily on it, that great aHowanoes are 
to be made for troops raised under such cir- 
cumstances. The deficiency of numbers, dis- 
cipline, and stores, can only lead to this con- 
clusion, thai tfieir spirit has exceeded their 
strength?'' 

Tins apology was the more generous, coming 
from a Southerner, for theie was a disposition 
among the Southern officers to regaid the 
Eastern troops disparagingly. But Washing- 
ton aheady felt as commander-iu-chief, who 
looked with an equal eye on all , or rather as 
a true patriot, who was above all sectional pre- 
judices. 

One of the most efficient co-operators of 
Washington at this time, and throughout the 
war, was Jonathan TrumbuU, the G-overnor of 
Oonneotiout. He was a well-educated man, 
experienced in public business, who had sat for 
many years in the legislative councils of his 
native province. Misfortune had cast him 
down from affluence, at an advanced period of 


life, but had not subdued his native energy. 
He had been one of the leading spirits of the 
Revolution, and the only colonial governor 
who, at its commencement, proved true to the 
popular cause. He was now sixty-five years 
of age, active, zealous, devout, a patriot of the 
primitive Hew England stamp, whose religion 
sanctified his patriotism. A letter addressed 
by him to Washington, just after the latter had 
entered upon the command, is worthy of the 
purest days of the Covenanters. “ Congress,” 
writes he, “ have, with one united voice, ap- 
pointed you to the high station you possess. 
The Supreme Director of all events hath caused 
a wonderful union of hearts and counsels to 
subsist among us. 

“How, therefore, be strong and very cour- 
ageous. May the Cod of the armies of Israel 
shower down the blessings of his Divine provi- 
dence on you ; give you wisdom and fortitude, 
cover your head in the day of battle and dan- 
gei, add snccess, convmce our enemies of their 
mistaken measuies, and that aU their attempts 
to deprive these colonies of their inestimable 
constitutional rights and liberties, are injurious 
and vain.” 

NOTE 

We are obliged to Professor Felton, of Cambridge, 
for correcting an error in our first volume in regard 
to Washington’s head-quarters, and for some partic- 
ulars concerning a house, associated with, the history 
and literature of our country. 

The house assigned to Washington for head-quar- 
ters, was that of the president of the Provincial Con- 
gress, not of the University. It had been one of those 
tory mansions noticed by the Baroness Reidesel, in 
her mention of Cambridge, “Seven families, who 
were connected by relationship, or lived in great in- 
timacy, had here farms, gardens, and splendid man- 
sions, and not far off, orchards; and the buildings 
were at a quarter of a mile distant from each other. 
The owners had been in the habit of assembling every 
afternoon in one or other of these houses, and of 
diverting themselves with music or dancing; and lived 
in affluence, m good humor, and without care, until 
this unfortunate war dispersed them, and transformed 
all these houses into solitary abodes. 

The house in question was confiscated by Govern- 
ment It stood on the Watertown road, about half a 
mile west of the college, and has long been known as 
the Cragie House, fro^ the name of Andrew Cragio, a 
wealthy gentleman, who purchased it after the war, 
and revived its former hospitality. He is said to have 
acquired great influence among the leading members 
of the “great and general court,” by dint of jovial 
dinners He died long ago, but his widow survived 
until within fifteen years. She was a woman of much 
talent and singularity She refused to have the canker 
worms destroyed, when they were making sad ravages 
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among the beautiful trees on the laTrn before the 
house We are all ■worms,” said she, “and they 
have as good a right here as I have ” The conse- 
quence was that more than half of the trees penshed. 

The Ciagie House is associated with American liter- 
ature through some of its subsequent occupants. Mr. 
Edwaid Ererett resided m it the first year or two 
after his marriage Later, Mr Jared Sparks, dunng 
part of the time that he was preparing his collection 
of Washington’s writings , editing a Tolume or two 
of his letters m the Tery room fiom which they were 
written. Next came Mr Worcester, author of the 
pugnacious dictionary, and of many excellent books, 
and lastly Longfellow, the poet, who, haying married 
the heroine of Hyperion, purchased the house of the 
heirs of Mr Cragie, and refitted it. 


OHAPTEB II. 

The justice and impartiality of 'W’asliington 
were called into exercise as soon as lie entered 
npon his command, in allaying discontents 
among liis general officers, caused by the re- 
cent appointments and promotions made by 
the Gontinental Congress. General Spencer 
was so offended that Putnam should he pro- 
moted over his head, that he left the army, 
without visiting the commander-in-chief; but 
was subsequently induced to return. General 
Thomas felt aggrieved by being outranked by 
the Yeteran Pomeroy ; the latter, however, de- 
clining to serve, he found himself senior brig- 
adier, and was appeased. 

Tlie sterling merits of Putnam soon made 
every one acquiesce in his promotion. There 
was a generosity and buoyancy about the brave 
old man that made him a favorite throughout 
the army ; especially with the younger officers, 
who spoke of him familiarly and fondly as “ Old 
Put ; ” a sobriquet by which he is called even 
in one of the private letters of the commander- 
Jn-chief, 

The Congress of Massachusetts manifested 
considerate liberality with respect to head- 
quarters. According to their minutes, a com- 
mittee was charged to procure a steward, a 
housekeeper, and two or three women cooks ; 
Washington, no doubt, having brought with 
him none but the black servants who had ac- 
companied him to Philadelphia, and who were 
but little fitted for Hew England housekeeping. 
His wishes were to he consulted in regaid to 
the supply of his table. This his station, as 
commander-in-cliief, required should be kept 
up in ample and hospitable style. Every day 


a number of his officers dined with him. As 
he was in the neighborhood of the seat of the 
Provincial Government, he would occasionally 
have members of Congress and other function- 
aries at his board. Though social, however, 
he was not convivial in his habits. He re- 
ceived his guests with courtesy ; but his mind 
and time weie too much occupied by grave 
and anxious concerns, to permit Mm the genial 
indulgence of the table. His own diet was ex- 
tremely simple. Sometimes nothing but baked 
apples or berries, with cream and milk. He 
would retire early from the board, leaving an 
aide-de-camp or one of his officers to take hk 
place. Colonel Mifflm was the first person who 
officiated as aide-de-eamp. He was a Philadel- 
phia gentleman of high respectability, who had 
accompamed him from that city, and received 
his appointment shortly after their arrival at 
Cambridge. The second aide-de-camp was 
John Trumbull,'^ son of the Governor of Con- 
necticut. He had accompanied General Spen- 
cer to the camp, and had caught the favoiable 
notice of Washington by some drawings which 
he had made of the enemy’s works. “ I now 
suddenly found myself,” writes Trumbull, “ in 
the family of one of the most distinguished and 
dignified men of the age; surrounded at his 
table by the principal officers of the army, and 
in constant intercourse with them — ^it was fur- 
ther my duty to receive company, and do the 
honors of the house to many of the first people 
of the country of both sexes.” Trumbull was 
young, and unaccustomed to society, and soon 
found himself, he says, unequal to the elegant 
duties of his situation ; he gladly exchanged 
it, therefore, for that of majoi of brigade. 

The member of Washington’s family most 
deserving of mention at present, was his secie- 
tary, Mr. Joseph Eeed. With this gentleman 
he had formed an intimacy in the course of his 
visits to Philadelphia, to attend the sessions of 
the Continental Congress. Mr. Eeed was an 
accomplished man, had studied law in America, 
and at the Temple in London, and had gained 
a high reputation at the PMladelphia bar. In 
the dawning of the Eevolution he had em- 
braced the popular cause, and carried on a cor- 
respondence with the Earl of Dartmouth, en- 
deavoring to enlighten that minister on the siib- 
iject of colonial affairs He had since been 
highly instrumental in rousing the Philadel- 
phians to co-operate witli the patriots of Bos- 
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ton. A ejmpatiiyof views and feelings had 
attached him to TTashiogton, and induced him 
to accompany him to the camp. He had no 
definite purpose wlieu he left home, and his 
friends m PhOadelphia ’^^ere sui prised, on re- 
ceiving a letter from him written from Cam- 
bi idge, to find that he had accepted the post 
of secretary to the commander-in-cMef. - 
They espostnlated with him by letter. That 
a man in the thirty-fifth year of his age, with 
a lucrative profession, a yoimg wife and growing 
family, and a happy home, should suddenly 
ahandou all to join the hazardous fortunes of a 
revolutionary camp, appeared to them the 
height of infatuation. They remonstrated on 
the peril of the step. I have no iaclmation,” 
replied Eeed, “ to be hanged for half treason. 
When a snbjecfc draws his sword against his 
piince, he must out his way thiough, if he 
means to sit down m safety. I have taken too 
active a part in wdiat may he called the civil 
part of opposition, to renoimce, without dis- 
grace, the public cause when it seems to lead 
to danger; and have a most sovereign con- 
tempt for the man who can plan measures he 
has not the spirit to execute.” 

Washington has occasionally been represent- 
ed as cold and leserved; yet Ms intercomse 
witli Mr. Eeed is a proof to the contrary. His 
friendsliip towards him was frank and cordial, 
and the confidence he reposed in Hm full and 
implicit. Eeed, in fact, became, in a little time, 
the intimate companion of his thoughts, his 
bosom counsellor. He felt the need of such a 
friend in the present exigency, placed as he 
was in a new and untried situation, and hav- 
ing to act with persons hitherto unknown to 
him. 

In military matters, it is true he had a 
shrewd counsellor in General Lee; but Lee 
was a wayward charactei , a cosmopolite, 
without attachment to country, somewhat 
splenetic, and prone to follow the bent of his 
whims and humors, which often clashed with 
propiiety and sound policy. Keed, on the con- 
trary, though less informed on military matters, 
had a strong common sense, unclouded by pas- 
sion or prejudice, and a pure patriotism, which 
regarded everything as it bore upon the wel- 
fare of his country, 

Washington’s confidence in Lee had always 
to be measured and guarded in matters of civil 
policy. 

The arrival of Gates in camp, was heartily 
n^elcomed hy the oommander-in-ohief, who had 


received a letter from that officer, gratefully 
acknowledging his friendly influence in procur- 
ing him the appointment of adjutant-general. 
Washington may have promised himself much 
cordial co-operation from him, recollecting the 
warm friendship professed by him when he 
visited at Mount Yernon, and they talked to- 
gether over their early companionship in ai ms ; 
hut of that kind of friendship theie was no 
further manifestation. Gates was ceitainly of 
great ser^dce, from his practical knowledge and 
military experience at this juncture, when the 
whole army had in a manner to he oiganized ; 
hut from the familiar intimacy of Washington 
he gradually estranged himself. A contempo- 
rary has accounted for this, by allegmg that he 
was secretly chagrined at not having received 
the appointment of major-general, to which he 
considered himself well fitted hy his military 
knowledge and experience, and which he 
thought Washington might have obtained for 
him had he used Ms influence with Oongiess. 
We shall have to advert to this estrangement 
of Gates on subsequent occasions. 

The hazardous position of the amy, from 
the great extent and weakness of its lines, was 
what most pressed on the immediate attention 
of Washington, and he summoned a council 
of war, to take the matter into consideiation. 
In this it was urged that, to abandon the line 
of works, after the great labor and expense of 
their construction, would be dispiriting to the 
troops and encouraging to the enemy, while it 
would expose a wide extent of the surrounding 
country to maraud and ravage. Beside, no 
safer position presented itself, on which to fall 
back. This being generally admitted, it was 
detei mined to hold on to the works, and de- 
fend them as long as possible; and, m the 
I mean time, to augment the aimyto at least 
twenty thousand men. 

Washington now hastened to improve the 
defences of the cainj), stiengthen the weak 
paits of the line, and throw up additional 
woiks round the main forts. No one seconded 
him more effectually m this matter than Gen- 
eral Putnam. PTo works were thrown up with 
equal rapidity to those under his superintend- 
ence. “ You seem, general,” said Washington, 
“to have the faculty of infusing your own 
spirit into all the workmen you employ ; 
and it was the fact. 

The observing chaplain already cited, gazed 
with ivonder at the rapid effects soon produced 
by the labors of an army" “It is surprising,” 
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writes Re, “ how mucli work has been done. 
The lines are extended almost from Cambridge 
to Mystic River ; very soon it will be morally 
impossible for the enemy to get between the 
works, except in one place, which is snpposed 
to be left purposely unfortified, to entice the 
enemy out of their fortresses, ‘Who would 
have thought, twelve months past, that all 
Cambridge and Charlestown would be covered 
over with American camps, and cut up into forts 
and mtrenchments, and all the lands, fields, 
orehaids, laid common, — horses and cattle feed- 
ing on the choicest mowing land, whole fields 
of corn eaten down to the ground, and large 
parks of well-regulated forest trees cut down 
for fire-wood and other pnbho uses.” 

Beside the main dispositions above mention- 
ed, about seven hundred men were distributed 
in tbe small towns and villages along the coast, 
to prevent depredations by water ; and horses 
were kept ready saddled at various points of 
the widely extended lines, to convey to head- 
quarters intelligence of any special movement 
of the enemy. 

The army was distributed by Washmgton 
into three grand divisions. One, forming the 
right wmg, was stationed on the heights of 
Eoxbury. It was commanded by Major-Gen- 
eral Ward, who had under him Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Spencer and Thomas. Another, forming 
the left wing, under Major-General Lee, hav- 
ing with him Brigadier-Generals Sullivan and 
Greene, was stationed on Winter and Prospect 
Hills ; while the centre, under Major-General 
Putnam and Brigadier-General Heath, was 
stationed at Cambridge. Witb Putnam was 
encamped bis favorite officer Hnowlton, who 
had been promoted by Congress to the rank 
of major for his gallantry at Bunker’s Hill. 

At Washington’s recommendation, Joseph 
Trumbull, the eldest son of the governor, re- 
ceived on the 24th of July the appointment of 
commissary-general of the continental army. 
He had already officiated with talent in that 
capacity in the Connecticut militia. “ There 
is a great overturning in the camp as to order 
and regularity,” writes the mihtary chaplain ; 
“new lords, new laws. The generals Wash- 
ington and Lee are upon the lines every day. 
Hew orders from Ms ExceHency are read to 
the respective regiments every morning after 
prayers. The strictest government is taking 
place, and great distinction is made between 
officers and soldiers. Every one is made to 
know his place and keep it, or he tied up and 


receive thirty or forty lashes according to his 
crime. Thousands are at work every day from 
four till eleven o’clock in the mornmg.” 

Lee was supposed to have been at tbe bot- 
tom of tbis rigid discipline ; the result of his 
experience in European campaigning His no- 
tions of military authority were acquired in 
the armies of the Horth Quite a sensation 
was, on one occasion, produced in camp by his 
threatemng to cane an officer for unsoldierly 
conduct. His laxity in other matters occa- 
sioned almost equal scandal. He scoffed, we 
are told, “with his usual profaneness,” at a 
resolution of Congress appointing a day of fast- 
ing and prayer, to obtain tbe favor of Heaven 
upon their cause. “Heaven,” he observed, 
“was ever found favoiable to stiong battal- 
ions.”* 

Washington differed from him in this re- 
spect. By his orders the resolution of Con- 
gress was scrupulously enforced. All labor, 
excepting that absolutely necessary, was sus- 
pended on tbe appointed day, and officers and 
soldiers were requhed to attend divino service, 
armed and equipped, and ready foi immediate 
action. 

Hothing excited more gaze and wonder 
among tbe rustic visitors to the camp, than 
the arrival of several rifle compames, fourteen 
hundred men in all, from Permsylvama, Mary- 
land, and Yirgkua; such stalwart fellows as 
WasMngton had known in his early campaigns. 
Stark hunters and bush fighters, many of 
them upwards of six feet high, and of vigorous 
frame ; dressed in frmged frocks, or rifle shirts, 
and round hats. Their displays of sharp shoot- 
ing were soon among the marvels of the camp. 
We are told that while advancing at quick 
step, they could hit a mark of seven inches 
diameter, at the distance of two hundred and 
fifty yards.t 

One of these companies was commanded by 
Captain Daniel Morgan, a native of Hew Jer- 
sey, whose first experience in war had been to 
accompany Braddock’s army as a waggoner. 
He had smce carried arms on the frontier, and 
obtamed a command. He and Ms riflemen in 
coming to the camp had marched six hundred 
miles m three weeks. They will be found of 
signal efficiency in the sharpest conflicts of the 
revolutionary war. 

While all his forces were required for the in- 
vestment of Boston, Washington was impor^* 

* Graydon^s Memoir^, p 138, 
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ttined by the Legislature of Massaohxisetts and 
the Governor of Connectlcutj to detach troops 
for the protection of different points of the 
sea-coast, '?vhere depredations by armed vessels 
Tvere apprehended. The case of New London 
was specified by Governor Trumbull, where 
Captain Wallace of the Rose frigate, with two 
other ships of war, had entered the harbor, 
lauded men, spiked the cannon, and gone off 
threatening future visits. 

Washington referred to his instructions, and 
consulted with Ms general offcers and such 
members of the Contmental Congress as hap- 
pened to be m camp, before be replied to these 
requests; be then respectfully declined com- 
pbance. 

In his reply to the General Assembly of 
Massachusetts, he stated frankly and explicitly 
the policy and system on which the war was 
to be conducted, and according to which he 
was to act as oommander-in-chief. ^‘It has 
been debated in Congress and settled,” writes 
be, “ that the militia, or other internal strength 
of each province, is to be applied for defence 
against those small and particular depredations, 
which were to he expected, and to which they 
were supposed to be competent. This will 
appear the more proper, when it is considered 
that every town, and mdeed every part of our 
sea-coast, which is exposed to these depreda- 
tions, would have an equal claim upon this 
army. 

It is the misfortune of our situation which 
exposes ns to these ravages, and against which, 
in my judgment, no such temporary relief could 
possibly secure us. The great advantage the 
enemy have of transporting troops, by being 
masters of the sea, will enable them to harass 
us by diversions of this kind ; and should we 
be tempted to pursue them, upon every alarm, 
the army mnst either he so weakened as to 
expose it to destruction, or a great part of the 
coast be still left unprotected. Nor, indeed, ; 
does it appear to me that such a pursuit would 
be attended with the least effect. The first 
notice of such an excursion would be its actual 
execution, and long before any troops could 
reach the scene of action, the enemy would 
have an opportunity to accomplish their pur- 
pose and retire. It would give me great pleas- 
ure to have it in my power to extend protec- 
tion and safety to every individual , but the | 
wisdom of the General Court will anticipate i 
me on the necessity of conducting our opera- j 
tions on a general and impartial scale, so as to 


exclude any just cause of complaint' and jeal- 
ousy.” 

His reply to the Governor of Connecticut 
was to the same effect. “ I am by no means 
insensible to the situation of the people on the 
coast. I wish I could extend protection to all^ 
hut the numerous detachments necessary to 
remedy the evil would amount to a dissolution 
of the army, or make the most important oper- 
ations of the campaign depend upon the pirati- 
cal expeditions of two or three men-of-war and 
transports.” 

His refusal to grant the required detach- 
ments gave much dissatisfaction in some quar- 
ters, until sanctioned and enforced by the Con- 
tinental Congress. All at length saw and ac- 
quiesced in the justice and wisdom of his 
decision. It was in fact a vital question, in- 
volving the whole character and fortune of the 
war ; and it was acknowledged that he met it 
with a forecast and determmation befitting a 
commander-m-chief. 


CHAPTER III. 

The great object of VTashingtou at present, 
was to force the enemy to come out of Boston 
and try a decisive action. His lines had for 
some time cut off all communioation of the town 
with the country, and he had caused the live 
stock within a considerable distance of the 
place to be driven back from the coast, out of 
reach of the men-of-war’a boats. Eresh provi- 
sions and vegetables were consequently grow- 
ing more and more scarce and extiavagantly 
dear, and sickness began to prevail “ I have 
done and shall do every thing in my power to 
distress them,” writes he to his bi other John 
Augustme. “ The transports have all arrived, 
and their whole reinforcement is landed, so 
that I see no reason why they should not, if 
they ever attempt it, come boldly out, and put 
the matter to issue at once ” 

“ We are in the strangest state in the world,” 
writes a^Iady from Boston, ‘‘ surrounded on all 
sides. The whole country is in arms and in- 
trenched. We are deprived of fresh provisions, 
subject to continual alarms and cannonadiugs, 
the Provincials being very audacious, aud ad- 
yanoiug to our lines, since the arrival of Gen- 
erals Washington and Lee to command them.” 

At this critical juncture, when Wa&hmgton 
was pressing the siege, and endeavoring to pro- 
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f^oke a general action, a startling fact came to 
igM; the Tvhole amount of powder m the 
3amp would not fnrmsh more than nine car- 
tridges to a man ^ 

A gross error had been hiade hj the com- 
nittee of supplies when Washington, on takmg 
iommand, had required a retnrn of the ammn- 
iition. They had returned the whole amount 
if powder collected by the province, npwards 
if three hundred barrels; withont statmg 
tv’hat had been expended. The blunder was 
letected on an order being issued for a new 
mpply of cartridges. It was found that there 
were but tbirty-two barrels of powder in store. 

This was an astonndmg discovery, Wash- 
ington instantly despatched letters and ex- 
presses to Rhode Island, the Jerseys, Ticon- 
leroga and elsewhere, nrging immediate sup- 
phes of powder and lead ; no quantity, how- 
ever small, to be considered beneath notice, 
[n a letter to Governor Gooke of Rhode Island, 
he suggested that an armed vessel of that prov- 
ince might be sent to seize upon a magazine 
of gunpowder, said to be in a remote part of 
the Island of Bermuda. “ I am very sensible,’’ 
writes be, “ that at first view the project may 
appear hazardous, and its success must depend 
on the concuirence of many circumstances; 
but we are in a situation which requires us to 
run all risks, Enterprises which ap- 

pear chimerical, often prove successful from 
that very circumstance. Common sense and 
prudence will suggest vigilance and care, where 
the danger is plain and obvious ; but where 
little danger is apprehended, the more the 
enemy will be unprepared, and, consequently, 
there is the fairest prospect of success.” 

Day after day elapsed without the arrival of 
any suppbes ; for in these irregular times, the 
munitions of war were not readdy procured. 
It seemed hardly possible that the matter could 
be kept concealed from the enemy. Their 
works on Banker’s Hill commanded a full view 
of those of the Americans on Wmter and Pros- 
pect Hills Each camp could see what was 
passing in tlie other. The sentries were almost 
near enough to converse. There was furtive 
intercourse occasionally between the men. In 
this critical state, the American camp remained 
for a fortnight; the anxious commander in- 
cessantly apprehending an attack. At length 
a partial supply from the Jerseys put an end 
to tins emmentnsk Washington’s secretary, 


* Letter to tlie President of Congreaa, Aug; 4. 


Reed, who had been the confidant of bis 
troubles and anxieties, gives a vivid expression 
of Ms feelings on the arrival of this relief. “ I 
can hardly look back, without shuddering, at 
our Situation before this mcrease of our stock 
jStooh did I say ? it was next to nothing. Al- 
most the whole powder of the army was in th" 
cartndge-hoxes.” ^ 

It is thonght that, considering the clandes- 
tine intercourse carried on between the two 
camps, intelbgence of this deficiency of am- 
mumtion on the part of the besiegers must 
have been conveyed to the British commander ; 
bnt that the bold face with wMcb the Ameri- 
cans continued to maintain their position, made 
him discredit it. 

RTotwithstandmg the supply from the Jerseys, 
there was not more powder in camp than 
would serve the artillery for one day of general 
action. Hone, therefore, was allowed to be 
wasted ; the troops were even obliged to bear 
in silence an occasional cannonading. ^^Onr 
poverty in ammunition,” writes Washington, 
“ prevents our making a suitable return.” 

One of the painful circumstances attending 
the outbreak of a revolutionary war is, that 
gallant men, who have held allegiance to the 
same government, and fought side by side 
under the same flag, suddenly find themselves 
in deadly conflict with each other. Such was 
the case at present in the hostile camps. Gen- 
eral Lee, it will be recollected, had once served 
under General Burgoyne, in Portugal, and bad 
won his brightest laurels when detached by 
that commander to surprise the Spanish camp, 
near the Moorish castle of Villa Yeltia. A 
soldier’s friendship had ever since existed be- 
tween them, and when Lee had heard at PhU- 
adelpMa, before he had engaged in the Ameri- 
can service, that his old comrade and com- 
mander was arrived at Boston, be wrote a 
letter to him, giving his own news on the 
points in dispute between the colonies and the 
I rnoiber country, and inveighing with Ms usual 
; vehemence and sarcastic point, against the con- 
I duct of the court and ministry. Before send- 
ing the letter, be submitted it to the Boston 
delegates and other members of Congress, and 
received their sanction. 

Since his arrival in camp be had received a 
reply from Burgoyne, couched in moderate and 
' courteous language, and proposing an interview 
at a designated house on Boston Heck, within 

* Heed to Thomae Bradford Lifo and Oorrespondence, 
vol. i , p, 11-8. 
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the BritisE sentries; nantnal pledges to Ee 
given for each other’s safety. 

Lee submitted this letter to the Provincial 
Congress of hfassachusetts, and requested their 
commands with respect to the proposed inter- 
view. They expressed, in reply, the highest 
confidence in his wisdom, discretion, and in- 
tegrity, hut questioned whether the interview 
might not he regarded hy the public with dis- 
trust ; ‘‘a people contending for their liberties 
being natnraEy disposed to jealousy.” They 
suggested, therefore, as a meaus of preventing 
popular misconception, that Lee, on seeking 
the interview, should be accompanied hy Mr. 
Elbridge Gerry ; or that the advice of a coun- 
cil of war should he taken m a matter of such 
apparent delicacy. 

Lee became aware of the surmises that might 
be awakened by the proposed interview, and 
wrote a friendly note to Burgoyne declining it. 

A correspondence of a more important char- 
acter took place between Washington and 
General Gage. It was one intended to put 
the hostile services on a proper footing. A 
strong disposition had been manifested among 
the British officers to regard those engaged in 
the patriot cause as malefactors, outlawed 
fiom the courtesies of chivaMo warfare. 
Washington was determined to have a full 
understanding on this point. He was pecu- 
liarly sensitive with regard to Gage. They 
had been companions in arms in their early 
days; but Gage might now affect to look 
down upon him as the chief of a rebel army 
Washington took an early opportunity to let 
him know, that he claimed to he the com- 
mander of a legitimate force, engaged in a 
legitimate cause, and that both himself and 
his army were to he treated on a footmg 
of perfect equality. The correspondence 
arose from the treatment of several American 
officers. 

“ I understand,” writes Washington to Gage, 
“that the officers engaged m the cause of 
liberty and their country, who by the fortune 
of war have fallen into your hands, have been 
thrown indiscriminately into a common jail, 
appropriated to felons *, that no consideration 
has been had for those of the most respectable 
rank, whefi languishing with wounds and sick- 
ness, and that some have been amputated in 
this unworthy situation. Let your opinion, 
sir, of the principles which actuate them, he 
what it may, they suppose that they act from 
the noblest of all principles, love of freedom 


and their country. But political principles, I 
conceive, are foreign to this point. The obli- 
gations arising from the rights of humanity 
and claims of rank are universally binding and 
extensive, except in cases of retaliation. These, 
I should have hoped, would have dictated a 
more tender treatment of those individuals 
whom chance or war had put in your power. 
Nor can I forbear suggesting its fatal ten- 
dency to widen that unhappy breach which 
you, and those ministers imder whom you 
act, have repeatedly declared your wish to see 
forever closed. My duty now makes it neces- 
sary to apprise you that, for the future, I shall 
regulate aU my conduct towards those gentle- 
men who are, or may he, in our possession, 
exactly hy the rule you shall observe towards 
those of ours, now in your custody. 

“If severity and hardships mark the Ime of 
your conduct, painful as it may be to me, your 
prisoners will feel its effects But if kindness 
and humanity are shown to us, I shall with 
pleasure consider those in our hands only as 
unfortunate, and they shall receive from me 
that treatment to which the unfortunate are 
ever entitled.” 

The foILowmg are the essential parts of a 
letter from General Gage in reply. 

“Sm, — To the glory of civilized nations, 
humamty and war have been compatible, and 
humanity to the subdued has become almost a 
general system. Britons, ever pre-eminent in 
mercy, have outgrown common examples, and 
overlooked the criminal in the captive. Upon 
these principles your prisoners, whose lives by 
the law of the land are destined to the cord, 
have hitherto been treated with care and 
kmdness, and more comfortably lodged than 
the King’s troops in the hospitals, indiscrimi- 
nately it is true, for I acknowledge no rank 
that IS not derived from the King. 

“My intelligence from your army would 
justify severe recriminations. I understand 
there are of the King’s faithful subjects, taken 
some time since by the rebels, laboring, like 
negro slaves to gain their daily subsistence, 
or reduced to tbe wretched alternative to 
perish by famine or take arms against their 
King and country. Those who have made the 
treatment of the prisoners in my hands, or of 
your other friends in Boston, a pretence for such 
measures, found barbarity npon falsehood. 

“ I would willingly hope, sir, that the senti- 
ments of liberality which I have always 
believed you to possess, will be exerted to 
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correct these misdoings. Be temperate in 
political disq[nisltion ; giye free operation to 
tmth, and pmnsh. those 'who decewe and mis- 
represent ;* and not only the effects, hut the 
cause, of this nnhappj conflict mil be removed. 
Should those, under whose usurped authority 
you act, control such a disposition, and dare 
to cah severity retaliation ; to God, who 
knows all hearts, he the appeal of the dread- 
ful consequences,” &c. 

Theie were expressions in the foregoing 
letter well calculated to rouse indignant feel- 
ings in the most temperate bosom. Had 
TVashington been as readily moved to trans- 
ports of passion as some are pleased to repre- 
sent him, the rebel and the cord might readily 
have stung him to fury ; hut with Mm, anger 
was checked in its impluses by higher energies, 
and reined in to give grander effect to the 
dictates of Ms judgment. The following was 
his noble and dignified reply to General Gage : 

“I addressed you, sir, on the 11th instant, 
in terms which gave the fairest scope for that 
humanity and politeness which were supposed 
to form a part of your character, I remon- 
strated with you on the unworthy treatment 
shown to the officers and citizens of America, 
wliom the fortune of war, chance, or a mis- 
taken confidence, had thrown into your hands 
lYhether British or American mercy, fortitude, 
and patience, are most pre-eminent; whether 
our virtuous citizens, whom the hand of 
tyranny has forced into arms to defend their 
wives, their children, and their property, or the 
merciless instruments of lawless dommation, 
avarice, and revenge, best deserve the appella- 
tion of rebels, and the punishment of that cord, 
which your affected clemency has forborne to 
mflict; whether the authority under which I 
act is usurped, or founded upon the genu- 
ine principles of liberty, were altogether for- 
eign to the subject. I purposely avoided all 
political disquisition; nor shall I now avail 
myself of those advantages which the sacred 
cause of my country, of liberty, and of human 
nature give me over you; much less shall I 
stoop to retort and invective ; hut the intelli- 
gence you say you have received from our 
army requires a reply. I have taken time, sir, 
to make a strict inquiry, and find that it has 
not the least foundation m truth. Hot only 
your ofiScers and soldiers have been treated 
with the tenderness due to fellow-citizens and 
brethren, hut even those execrable parricides, 
whose counsels and aid have deluged their 


country with blood, have been protected from 
the fury of a justly enraged people. Ear from 
compehmg or permittmg their assistance, I am 
embarrassed with the numbers who crowd to 
our camp, animated with the purest pnnciples 
of virtue and love to their country. ^ ^ 

“You affect, sir, to despise all rank not de- 
rived from the same source with your own, I 
cannot conceive one more honoiahle, than 
that which flows from the uncorrupted choice 
of a brave and free people, the purest source 
and ongmal fountain of all power. Ear from 
makmg it a plea for cruelty, a mind of true 
magnanimity and enlarged ideas would com- 
prehend and respect it. 

“ What may have been the ministerial views 
which have precipitated the present crisis, 
Lexmgton, Ooueord, and Charlestown can best 
declare. May that God, to whom you, too, 
appeal, judge between America and you. 
Under Ms providence, those who influence the 
councils of America, and all the other inhabi- 
tants of the united colonies, at the hazard of 
their lives, are determined to hand down to 
posterity those just and invaluable privileges 
which they received from their ancestors. 

“I shall now, sir, close my correspondence 
with you, perhaps forever. If .your officers, 
our prisoners, receive a treatment from me 
different from that which I wish to show 
them, they and you will remember the occa- 
sion of it.” 

We have given these letters of Washington 
almost entire, for they contain his manifesto 
as commander-in-chief of the armies of the 
Revolution; setting foith the opimons and 
motives by which he was governed, and the 
principles on which hostilities on Ms part 
would be conducted. It was planting with the 
pen that standard which was to be maintained 
by the sword. 

In conformity with the threat conveyed in 
the latter part of Ms letter, Washington issued 
orders that British officers at Watertown and 
Gape Ann, who were at large on parole, should 
be confined iifHorthampton jail ; explaining to 
them that this conduct, wMoh might appear 
to them harsh and cruel, was contrary to his dis- 
position, hut according to the rule of treatment 
observed by General Gage toward the Ameri- 
can prisoners in his hands ; making no distinc- 
tion of rank. Oironmstances, of which we have 
no explanation, induced subsequently a revoca- 
tion of this order ; the oflScers were permitted 
to remain as before, at large upon parole, ex- 
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periencing every indulgence and civilit}^ con- 
sistent with their security* 


CHAPTEE lY. 

must interrupt our narrative of the siege 
of Boston to give an account of events in otlier 
quarters, reqniring the superintending care of 
Washington, as commander-in-chief. Letters 
from General Schuyler, received in the course 
of July, had awalcened apprehensions of 
danger from the interior. The Johnsons were 
said to he stirring up the Indians in the west- 
ern parts of Kew Yoik to ho&tility, and pre- 
paring to join the British foices in Canada ; so 
that, while the patriots were battling for their 
rights along the seaboard, they were menaced 
by a powerful combination m rear To place 
this matter in a proper light, we will give a 
brief statement of occunences in the upper 
part of New York, and on the frontieis of 
Canada, since the exploits of Ethan Allen and 
Benedict Arnold, at Ticonderoga and on Lake 
Champlain. 

Great rivalry, as has already been noted, 
had arisen between these doughty leaders. 
Both had sent off expresses to the provincial 
authorities, giving an account of their recent 
triumphs. Allen claimed command at Ticon- 
deroga, on the authority of the committee from 
the Connecticut Assembly, which had originat- 
ed the enterprise. Arnold claimed it on the 
strength of his instructions from the Massa- 
chusetts committee of safety. He bore a com- 
mission, too, given him by that committee ; 
whereas Allen had no other commission than 
that given him before the war by the com- 
mittees m the Hampshire Grants, to command 
theii* Green Mountam Boys against the en- 
croachments of New York 

Colonel Allen,’’ said Arnold, “ is a proper 
man to head his own wild people, but entirely 
unacquainted with military service, and as I 
am the only person who has been legally au- 
thorized to take possession of this place, I am 
determined to insist on my right ^ ^ ^ and 
shall keep it [the fort] at every hazard, until I 
have further orders 

The public bodies themselves seemed perr 
plexed what to do with the prize, so bravely 
seized upon by these bold men. Allen had 
written to the Albany committee, for men and 

,* Arnold to HasB. Comm, of Safety. Am. Arch., ii 
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provisions, to enable him to maintain his con- 
quest- The committee feared this daring en- 
terprise might involve the northern pait of 
the province in the horiois of war and desola- 
tion, and asked advice of the New York com- 
mittee. The New York committee did not 
think themselves authorized to give an opinion 
upon a matter of such importance, and refer- 
red it to the Oontmental Congress 

The Massachusetts committee of safety, to 
whom Arnold had written, referred the af- 
fair to the Massachusetts Provincial Congress. 
That body, as the enterprise had begun in 
Connecticut, wrote to its General Assembly to 
take the whole matter tinder their care and 
direction, until the advice of the Continental 
Congress could be had. 

The Continental Congress at length legiti- 
mated the exploit, and, as it were, accepted 
the captured fortress. As it was situated 
wntliin New York, the custody of it was com- 
mitted to that province, aided if necessary by 
the New England colonies, on whom it was 
authorized to call for military assistance. 

The Provincial Congress of New York forth- 
with invited the Governor and Company of 
the English colony of Connecticut ” to place 
part oftheix* forces in these captured posts, until 
relieved by New York troops ; and Trumbull, 
the Governor of Oonnecticnt, soon gave notice 
that one thousand men under Colonel Hin- 
man, were on the point of marching, for 
the reinforcement of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. 

It had been the idea of the Oontmental 
Congress to have those posts dismantled, and 
the cannon and stores removed to the south 
end of Lake George, where a strong post was 
to he established. But both Allen and Arnold 
exclaimed against such a measure; vaunt- 
ing, and with reason, the importance of those 
forts. 

Both AUen and Arnold were ambitious of 
further laurels. Both were anxious to lead an 
expedition into Canada ; and Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point would open the way to it. “ The 
Hey is ours,” writes Allen to the New York 
Congress. “If the colonies would suddenly 
push an army of two or three thousand men 
into Canada, they might make an easy con- 
quest of all that would oppose them, in the 
extensive province of Quebec, except a rein- 
forcement from England should prevent it. 
Bnch a diversion would weaken Gage, and in- 
sure us Canada. I wish to God America 
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T^OTild, at this critical juncture, exert herself 
ageeablj to the indignity offered her by a 
tyrannical ministry. She might rise on eagles’ 
wmgs, and mount up to glory, freedom, 
and immortal honor, if she did but know and 
exert her strength. Fame is now hovering over 
her head. A vast contment must now sink to 
slavery, poverty, horror, and bondage, or rise 
to unconquerable freedom, immense wealth, 
inexpressible felicity, and immortal fame. 

“ I will lay my life on it, that with fifteen 
hundred men, and a proper train of artillery, 
I will take Montreal. Provided I could be 
thus furnished, and if an army could command 
the field, it would he no insuperable difficulty 
to take Quebec.” 

A letter to the same pni*port, and with the 
same rhetorical flourish, on which he appeared 
to value himself, was written by Allen 
to Trumbull, the Governor of Connecticut. 
Arnold urged the same project, hut in less 
magniloquent language, upon the attention of 
the Continental Congress. His letter was 
dated from Crown Point; where he had a 
little squadron, composed of the sloop captured j 
at St, Johns, a schooner, and a flotilla of 
bateaux. All these he had equipped, armed, ' 
manned, and officered ; and his crews were de- 
voted to him. In his letter to the Continental 
Congress he gave information concermng 
Canada, collected through spies and agents. 
Caiieton, he said, had not six hundred effec- 
tive men under him. The Canadians and 
Indians were disaffected to the British Govern- 
ment, and Montreal was ready to throw open 
its gates to a patriot force. Two thousand 
men, he was certain, would he sufficient to get 
possession of the province. 

“I beg leave to add,” says he, “that if no 
person appears who will undertake to carry 
the plan into execution, I will undertake, and, 
with the smiles of Heaven, answer for the 
success, provided I am supplied with men, &c., 
to carry it into execution without loss of time.” 

In a postscript of Ms letter he specifies the 
forces leqiiisite for his suggested invasion. 
“In order to give satisfaction to the different 
colonies, I propose that Colonel Hinman’s regi- 
ment, now on their march from Gonnecticut to 
Ticonderoga, should form part of the army , 
say one thousand men ; ^ five hundred men to 
be sent from jNew York, five hundred of 
General Arnold’s regiment, inolnding the sea- 
men and marines on board the vessels (no 
Green Mountain Boys).” 


Within a few days after the date of this 
letter, Colonel Hinman with the Connecticut 
troops arrived. The greater pait of the Green 
Mountain Boys now returned home, their term 
of enlistment having expired Ethan AUen 
and his brother m arms, Seth Warner, repaired 
to Congress to get pay for their men, and 
authority to raise a new regiment. They were 
received with distinguished honor by that 
body. The same ]iay was awarded to the 
men who had served under them as that 
allowed to the continental troops ; and it was 
recommended to the Hew York Convention, 
that, should it meet the approbation of 
General Schuyler, a fresh corps of Green 
Mountain Boys about to be raised, should 
be employed in the army under such officers 
as they (the Green Mountain Boys) should 
choose. 

To the Hew York Convention, Allen and 
Warner now repaired. There was a difficulty 
about admittmg them to the haH of Assembly, 
for their attainder of outlawry had not been 
repealed. Patriotism, however, pleaded in 
their behalf. They obtained an audience. 
A regiment of Green Mountain Boys, five 
hundred strong, was decreed, and General 
Schuyler notified the people of the Hew Hamp- 
shire Grants of the resolve, and requested them 
to raise the regiment. 

Thus prosperously went the affairs of Ethan 
Alien and Seth Warner. As to Arnold, difii- 
culties instantly took place between him and 
Colonel Hmman. Arnold refused to give up 
to him the command of either post, claiming 
on the strength of his instructions from the 
committee of safety of Massachusetts, a right 
to the command of all the posts and fortresses 
at the south end of Lake Champlain and Lake 
George. This threw every thing into confu- 
sion. Colonel Hinman was himself perplexed 
in this conflict of various authorities; being, 
as it were, but a hcum tenem for the province 
of Hew York. 

Arnold was at Crown Point, acting as com- 
mander of the fort and admiral of the fleet ; 
and having about a hundred and fifty resolute 
men under Mm, was expecting with confidence 
to he authorised to lead an expedition into 
Canada. 

At this juncture arrived a committee of 
three members of the Congress of Massa- 
chusetts, sent by that body to inquire into the 
manner in which he had executed his instruc- 
tions; complaints having been made of Ms 
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arrogant and undue assumption of com- 
mand. 

Arnold was tlninderstmck at being subjected 
to inquiry, wben be bad expected an ovation. 
He requested a sight of the committee’s in- 
structions. Tbe sight of them only increased 
bis indignation They were to acquaint them- 
selves with the maimer m which he had exe- 
cuted his commission ; with his spirit, capacity, 
and conduct. Should they think proper, they 
might order him to return to Massachusetts, 
to render acdbunt of the moneys, ammunition, 
and stores he had received, and the debts he 
had contracted on behalf of the colony. 
lYhile at Ticonderoga, he and his men were to 
be under command of tbe, principal officer 
from Connecticut. 

Arnold was furious. He swore he would 
be second m command to no one, disbanded 
his men, and threw up his commission. Quite 
a scene ensued, His men became turbulent; 
some refused to serve under any other leader ; 
others clamored for their pay, which was in 
airears. Part joined Arnold on board of the 
vessels which were drawn out into the lake ; and 
among other ebullitions of passion, there was 
a threat of sailing for St. Johns. 

At length the storm was allayed by the 
interference of several of the officers, and the 
assuiances of the committee that every man 
should be paid. A part of them enlisted under 
Colonel Easton, and Arnold set offi for Cam- 
bridge to settle hia accounts with the com- 
mittee of safety. 

The project of an invasion of Canada, urged 
by Allen and Arnold, had at first met with no 
favor, the Continental Congress having formally 
resolved to make no hostile attempts upon 
that province. Intelligence subsequently re- 
ceived, induced it to change its plans. Oarleton 
was said to be strengthening the fortifications 
and garrison at St. Johns, and prepared to 
launch vessels on the lake wherewith to 
regain command of it, and retake the captured 
posts. Poweifnl reinforcements were coming 
from England and elsewhere. Guy Johnson 
was holding councils with the fierce Oayugas 
and Senecas, mnd stirring up the Six Hations 
to hostility. On the other hand, Canada was 
full of religious and political dissensions. The 
late exploits of the Americans on Lake Cham- 
plain, had produced a favorable effiecfc on the 
Canadians, who wotdd flock to the patriot 
standard if unfuided among them by an impos- 
ing force. How was the time to strike a blow 


to paralyse all hostility from this quarter ; now, 
while Oarleton’s regular force was weak, and 
before the arrival of additional troops. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, Congress now 
determined to extend the revolution into 
Canada, hut it was an enterprise too important 
to be intrusted to any but discreet hands. 
General Schuyler, then in Hew Y ork, was accord- 
ingly ordered, on the QTth June, to proceed to 
Ticonderoga, and should he find it practi- 
cable, and not disagreeable to the Canadians, 
immediately to take possession of St. Johns 
and Montreal, and pursue snch other measures 
in Canada as might have a tendency to pro- 
mote the peace and security of these prov- 
inces.” 

It behooved General Bchuyler to be on the 
alei t, lest the enterprise should be snatched from 
his hands. Ethan Allen and Seth ‘Warner were 
at Bennington, among the Green Mountams. 
Enlistments were going on but too slow 
for Allen’s impatience, who had his old hank- 
ering for a partisan foray. In a letter to 
Governor TrumbuIL (July 13th), he writes 

Were it not that the grand Continental Con- 
gress had totally incorporated the Green 
Mountain Boys into a battalion under certain 
regulations and. command, I would forth- 
with advance them into Canada and invest 
Montreal, easclicswe of any hd^ from the 
colonies; though under present ciicumstances 
I would not, for my right arm, act without or 
contrary to order. If my fond teal for reduc- 
ing the King^s fortresses and destroying or im- 
prisoning Ms troops in Canada le the result of 
enthusiasm^ I hope and expect the wisdom of 
the Continent will treat it as such; and on 
the other hand, if it proceed from sound 
policy, that the plan will be adopted.” 

Schuyler arrived at Ticonderoga on the 18th 
of July. A letter to Washington, to whom, as 
commander-in chief, he made constant reports, 
gives a striking picture of a frontier post in 
those crude days of the Eevolution. 

“You will expect that I should say some- 
thing about this place and the troops here. 
Hot one earthly thing for oficence or defence 
has been done ; the commanding officer has no 
orders ; he only came to reinforce the garrison^ 
and he expected the general. About ten last 
night I arrived at the landing-place, at the north 
end of Lake George ; a post occupied by a 
captain and one hundred men. A sentinel, 
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on being informed tbat I was in the boat, 
quitted Ms post to go and awaken tbe guard, 
consisting of three men, in -which he had no 
success. I walked up and came to another, 
a sergeant’s guard Here the sentinel challeng- 
ed, hut suffered me to come up to him, the 
whole guard, like the first, in the soundest 
sleep. With a penlmife only I could have cut 
off both guards, and then have set fire to the 
block-house, destroyed the stores and starved 
the people here At this post I had pointedly 
recommended vigilance and care, as all the 
stores from Lake George mnst necessarily he 
landed here. But I hope to get the better of 
this inattention. The officers and men are all 
good-looking people, and decent in their de- 
portment, and I really believe -will make good 
soldiers as soon as I can get the better of 
this nonchalmce of theirs. Bravery, I believe, 
they aie far from -wanting,’’ 

Colonel Ilinman, it will be recollected, was 
in temporary command at Ticonderoga, if that 
could he called a command where none seemed 
to obey. The garrison was about twelve 
hundred strong : the greater part Connecticut 
men, brought by himself ; some were He-w 
York troops, and some few Green !M[ountain 
Boys Schuyler, on taking command, de- 
spatched a confidential agent into Canada, 
Major John Brown, an American, who resided 
on the Sorel River, and was popular among the 
Canadians. He was to collect information 
as to the British forces and fortifications, and 
to asceitam how an invasion and an attack on 
St Johns would he considered by the people 
of the province : in the mean time Schnyler 
set diligently to work to build boats, and pre- 
pare for the enterprise should it ultimately he 
ordered by Congress. 

Schuyler was an authoritative man, and in- 
herited from his Dutch ancestry a great love 
of order ; he was excessively annoyed, there- 
fore, by the confusion and negligence prevalent 
around him, and the difficulties and delays 
thereby occasioned. ^He chafed in spirit at the 
disregard of discipline among his yeoman sol- 
diery, and their opposition to ah system and 
regularity. This was especially the case with 
the troops from Oonnectiout, officered generahy 
hy their own neighbors and familiar companions, 
and unwilling to acknowledge the authority of 
a commander from a different province. He 
poured out his complaints in a friendly letter 
to Washington; the latter consoled him by 
stating hia o^vn troubles and grievances in tbe 
12 


camp at Cambridge, and the spirit with which 
he coped -with him. From my own experi- 
ence,” writes he (July 28), “I can easily judge 
of your difficulties in intioducing order and dis- 
cipline into troops, who have, from their infan- 
cy, imbibed ideas of the most contrary kind. 
It would be far beyond the compass of a letter, 
for me to describe the situation of things here 
[at Cambridge], on my arrival. Perhaps you 
will only he able to judge of it, from my assur- 
ing you, that mine must he a portrait at full 
length of what you have had m miniature. 
Confusion and discord reigued in every depart- 
ment, which, in a little time, must have ended 
either in the sepaiation of the army, oi fatal con- 
tests with one another. The better genius of 
America has prevailed, and most happily, the 
ministerial troops have not availed themselves 
of these advantages, till, I trnst, the opportunity 
IS, in a great measure, passed over hs ^ sjf 
We mend every day, and, I flatter myself, that 
in a little time we shall work up these raw ma- 
terials into a good manufacture. I must re- 
commend to you, what I endeavor to practise 
myself, patience and perseverance.” 

Schuyler took the friendly admonition in the 
spirit in which it was given. “ I can easily 
conceive,” writes he (Aug. 6th), “ that my diffi- 
culties are only a faint semblance of yours. 
Yes, my general, I will strive to copy your 
bright example, and patiently and steadily per- 
severe in that line which only can promise the 
wished-for reformation.” 

He had calculated on being joined, by this 
time, hy the regiment of Green Mountain Boys 
which Ethan Alien and Seth Warner had un- 
dertaken to raise in the Hew Hampshire Grants. 
Unfortunately, a quarrel had arisen between 
those brothers in arms, which filled the Green 
Mountains with discord and party feuds. The 
election of officers took place on the 27th of 
July. It was made hy committees from the 
different townships. Ethan Allen was entirely 
passed hy, and Seth Warner nominated as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the regiment. Allen was 
thunderstruck at finding himself thus suddenly 
dismounted. His patriotism and love of adven- 
ture, however, were not quelled . and he forth- 
with repaired to the army at Ticonderoga to 
offer himself as a volunteer. 

Schuyler, at first, hesitated to accept his ser- 
vices, He was aware of Ms aspiring notions, 
and feared there would be a difficulty in 
keeping him within due bounds, but was 
at length persuadefl hy his officers to retain 
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Iiini, to act as a pioneer on the Canadian 
frontier. 

In a letter from camp^ Allen gave Governor 
Trumbull an account of tlie downfaR of his 
towering hopes. ‘'Notwithstanding my zeal 
and success in my country’s cause, the old farm- | 
ers on the New Hampshire Grants, who do not 
incline to go to war, have met m a committee ^ 
meeting, and in their nommation of officers for 
the regiment of Green Mountain Boys, have 
wffiolly omitted me.” 

His letter has a consolatory postscript, “ I 
find myself in the favor of the officers of the 
army and the young Green Mountain Boys. 
How the old men came to reject me, I cannot 
conceive, inasmuch as I saved them from the 
encroachments of New York.” The old men 
probably doubted his disci etion 

Schuyler was on the alert with respect to the 
expedition against Canada From Ins agent, 
Major Brown, and fioin other soiiices, he had 
learnt that theie were hut about seven hundred 
king’s tioops in that province ; three hundred 
of them at )St, Johns, about fifty at Quebec, the 
remainder at Montreal, Chamblee, and the upper 
posts. Colonel Guy Johnson was at Montreal 
with three hundred men, mostly his tenants, 
and with a number of Indians. Two hattenes 
had been finished at St. Johns, mounting nine 
guns each ; other works were intrenched and 
picketed. Two large row galleys were on the 
stocks, and would soon he finished. Now was 
tho time, according to his informants, to carry 
Canada. It might be done with great ease and 
little cost. ' The Canadians were disafieoted to 
Bntish rule, and would join the Americans, and 
so would many of the Indians. 

“I am prepared,” writes he to ’W'ashington, 
“to move against the enemy, unless your Ex- 
ceUenoy and Oongiess should direct otherwise 
In the course of a few days, I expect to receive 
the ultimate determination. 'Whatevei it may 
be, I shall try to execute it in such a manner 
as will promote the just cause in which we are 
engaged ” 

■While awaiting orders on this head, he re- 
paired to Albany, to hold a conference and ne- 
gotiate a treaty with the Caiighnawagas, and 
the warriors of the Six Nations, whom, as one 
of the commissioners of Indian affairs, he had 
invited to meet him at that place. General 
Eichard Montgomery was to remain in com- 
mand at ticonderoga, during Ms absence, and 
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to urge forward the military preparations. As 
the subsequent fortunes of this gallant officer 
are inseparably connected with the Canadian 
campaign, and have endeared his name to 
Americans, we pause to give a few particulars 
concerning him 

General Eicbaid Montgomery was of a good 
family in the noith of Ireland, where he wms 
bom in 1736. He entered the aiiny when abont 
eighteen years of age , served in America in the 
French war ; won a lieutenancy by gallant cnii- 
duct at Lotiisburg ; followed General Amherst 
to Lake Champlain, and, after the conquest of 
Canada, was promoted to a captaincy for his 
services in the West Indies 

After the peace of Yersailles he resided in 
England; hut, about three years before the 
breaking out of the Bevolution, he sold out his 
commission in the aimy, and emigrated to New 
York, Here he mairied the eldest daughter of 
Judge Eobert R. Livingston, of the Claremont 
branch of that family , and took up his resi- 
dence on an estate which he had pui chased in 
Dutchess County, on the banks of the Hudson. 

Being known to be in favor of the popular 
cause, he was drawn reluctantly from his ruial 
abode, to represent his county m the first con- 
vention of the province , and on the recent or- 
gamzaf ion of the army, his military reputation 
gained him the unsought commission of Briga- 
dier-General. “ It is an event,” wiites he to a 
friend, “ which must put an end for a while, 
perhaps forever, to the quiet scheme of life I 
had prescribed for myself , for, though entirely 
unexpected and undesired by me, the will of an 
oppiessed people, compelled to choose between 
liberty and slavery, mnst ba obeyed.” 

At the time of receiving his commission, 
Montgomery was abont tliiity-nine years of 
age, and the "beau ideal of a soldier. His form 
was well proportioned and vigoious ; his coun- 
tenance expressive and prepossessing ; he was 
cool and disci iimnating in council, energetic 
and feailess in action. His principles command- 
ed the respect of friends and foes, and he was 
noted for winning the affections of the soldiery. 

While these things were occurring at Ticon- 
deroga, several Indian chiefs made their appear- 
ance in the camp at Cambridge. They came 
in savage state and costume, as ambassadors 
from their respective tribes, to have a talk 
about tho impending invasion of Canada. One 
was chief of the Oaughnawaga tribe, whose 
residence was on the banks of the St, Law- 
rence, six miles above Montreal. » Others were 
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from St. Fiancis, about forty-five leagues above 
Quebec, and were of a warlike tribe, from which 
hostilities had been especially apprehended. 

"Washington, accustomed to deal with the red 
warriors of the wilderness, received them with 
gieat ceremonial They dined at head-quarters 
among his oflicers, and it is observed that to 
some of the latter they might have served as 
models ; such was their grave dignity and de- 
coium. 

A conncil-fire was held. The sachems all 
offered, on behalf of their tribes, to take up 
tlio hatchet for the Ameiicans, should the lattei 
invade Canada. The offer was embarrassing 
Oongiess had publicly resolved to seek nothing 
hut neutrality fiorn the Indian nations, unless 
the ministerial agents should make an offensive 
alliance with them. The chief of the St. Fran- 
cis tribe declared that Governor Carleton had 
endeavored to persuade him to take up the 
hatchet against the Americans, but in yarn 
“As our ancestors gave this countiy fo yon,” 
added he, giandly, “we would not have you 
destroyed by England , but are ready to afford 
you our assistance.” 

Washington wished to be certain of the con- 
duct of the enemy, befoie he gave a reply to 
these Indian overtuies. He wrote by express, 
therefore, to General Schuyler, requesting him 
to ascertam the intentions of the British gov- 
ernor with respect to the native tribes. 

By the same express, he communicated a plan 
which had occupied his thoughts for several 
days. As the contemplated movement of Schuy- 
ler would piohahly cause all the British force 
in Canada to be concentrated in the neighbor- 
hood of Montreal and St. Johns, he proposed 
to send off an expedition of ten or twelve hun- 
dred men, to penetrate to Quebec by the way 
of the Kennebec Eiver. “ If you are resolved 
to proceed,” writes he to Schuyler, “ which I 
gather from your last letter is your intention, 
it would make a diversion that would distract 
Oailetom He must either break up, and follow 
this party to Quebec, by which he would leave 
you a free passage, or he must suffer that im- 
portant place to fall into other hands ; an event 
that would have a decisive effect and infinence 
on the pnblic mterest. * ^ * Xhe few 

whom I have consulted on the project approve 
it much, but the final determination is deferred 
until I hear from you. Hot a moment’s time is 
to be lost in the preparations for this enter- 
prise, if the advices from you favor it. With 
the utmost expedition the season will be con- 


siderably advanced, so that you will dismiss the 
express as soon a^ possible 
The express found Schuyler in ^Albany, where 
he had been attending the conference with the 
Six Hatioub He had ju^t i eceived intelligence 
which convinced him of the ])ropiiety of an 
expedition into Canada , had bent word to Gen- 
eral Montgomeiy to get' eveiy thing ready for 
it, and was on the xjoint of depaiting for Ticon- 
dei oga to cai ry it into effect. In reply to W ash- 
ington, he declaied his conviction, fiomvaiions 
accounts which he had i eceived, that Carleton 
and Ins agents were excitmg the Indian tribes 
to hostility. “ I should, therefore, not hesitate 
one moment,” adds he, “to employ any savages 
that might be -willing to join us ” 

He expressed himself delighted with Wash- 
mgton’s project of sending off an expedition to 
Quebec, regretting only that it had not been 
thought of eailier. “ Should the detachment 
from your body penetrate mto Canada,” added 
he, “ and we meet with success, Canada must 
mevitably fall into oui hands.” 

Having sent ofi' these despatches, Schuyler 
hastened back to Ticonderoga, Befoie he 
reached there, Montgomeiy had received intel- 
ligence that Carleton had completed his aimed 
vessels at St. Johri^, and was about to send them 
into Lalce Champlain by the Sorel Bivei. Xo 
time, therefore, was to be lost in getting pos- 
session of the Isle aux Hoix, which commanded 
the entiance to that river. Montgomery hast- 
ened, therefoie, to embark with about a thou- 
sand men, which were as many as the boats now 
ready could hold, taking with him two pieces 
of aitillery ; with this force he set off down 
the lake. A letter to Geneial Schuyler explain- 
ed the cause of his sudden departure, and en- 
treated him to follow on in a whale-boat, leav- 
ing the residue of the artillery to come on as 
soon as conveyances could be* procured, 
Schuyler arnved at Ticonderoga on the night 
of the SOth of August, but too ill of a bilious 
fever to push on m a whale-boat. He caused, 
however, a bed to be prepaied for him iu a cov- 
ered bateau, aud, ill as be was, continued for- 
ward ou the following day. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember he overtook Montgomery at the Isle la 
Motte, where he had been detained by contrary 
weather, and, assuming command of the little 
army, kept on the same ‘day to the Isle aux 
Hoix, about twelve miles south of St. Johns — 
where for the present we shah leave him, and 
letmm to the head-quarters of the commander- 
m-ohief. 
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Tnn siege of Boston had been kept up for 
seveial weeks without any lemaikahle occur- 
rence. The British remained within their lines, 
diligently strengthenmg them; the besiegers 
having received farther supplies of ammunition, 
were growing impatient of a state of inactivity. 
Towards the latter part of August, there were 
rumors from Boston, that the enemy were pre- 
paring for a sortie. Washington was resolved 
to piovoke it by a kind of challenge. He ac- 
cordingly detached fourteen hundred men to 
seize at night upon a height within musket shot 
of the enemy’s line on Charlestown Heck, pre- 
suming that the larter wmuld sally forth on the 
following day to dispute possession of it, and 
thus be drawn into a general battle. The task 
was executed with silence and celerity, and by 
daybreak the hill jnesented to the astonished 
foe, the aspect of a fortified post 

The challenge was not accepted. The British 
opened a heavy cannonade from Bunker’s HiU, 
but kept within their works. The Americans, 
scant of ammunition, could only reply with a 
single nme-poiinder; this, however, sank one 
of the floating batteries which guarded the 
Heck They went on to complete and strength- 
en this advanced post, exposed to dally cannon- 
ade and bombardment, which, however, did 
but little injury. They continued to answer 
from time to time with a single gun ; reserving 
their ammunition for a general action. “We 
are just in the situation of a man with little 
money in his pocket,” writes Secretary Eeed ; 
“ he will do twenty mean things to prevent his 
breaking in upon his little stock. We are 
obliged to bear with the rascals on Bunker’s 
Hill, when a few shot now and then m return, 
would keep our men attentive to their busi- 
ness, and give the enemy alaims ” ^ 

The evident unwillingness of the latter to 
come forth was perplexing. “ Unless the min- 
isterial troops in Boston are waiting for rein- 
forcements,” writes Washington, “ I cannot de- 
vise what they are staying there for, nor why, 
as they affect to despise the Americans, they 
do not come forth and pnt an end to the con- 
test at once ” 

Perhaps they persuaded themselves that his 
army, composed of crude, half-disciplined levies 
from different and distant quarters, would grad- 
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uaUy fall asunder and disperse, or that its means 
of subsistence would be exhausted He had his 
own fears on the subject, and looked foi ward 
with doubt and anxiety to a winter’s campaign ; 
the heavj expense that would be incurred in 
providing bai racks, fuel, and -wann clothing; 
the difficulty there would be of keepmg to- 
gether, thioiigh the rigorous season, troops un- 
accustomed to military hardships, and none of 
whose terms of enlistment extended beyond 
the 1st of January : the supplies of ammuni- 
tion, too, that would be required for protracted 
operations , the stock of powder on hand, not- 
withstandmg the most careful husbandry, being 
feai-fully small. Revolving these circumstances 
m his mind, he rode thoughtfully about the 
commanding points m the vicinity of Boston, 
considering how he might stiike a decisive blow 
that would put an end to the murmuring inac- 
tivity of the army, and relieve the country 
from the consuming expense of maintaining it. 
The lesiilt was, a letter to the major and hiiga- 
dier-generals, summoning thena to a council of 
war to be held at the distance of three days, 
and giving them previous intimation of its pur- 
pose. It was to know whether, in their judg- 
ment, a successful attack might not he made upon 
the troops at Boston by means of boats, in co- 
operation with an attempt upon their lines at 
Eoxbury. “ The success of such an enterprise,” 
adds he, “ depends, I well know, upon the All- 
wise Disposer of events, and it is not within 
the reach of human wisdom to foretell the is- 
sue ; but if the prospect is fair, the undertaking 
is justifiable,” 

He proceeded to state the considerations al- 
ready cited, which appeared to justify it. The 
council having thus had time for previous de- 
liberation, met on the 11th of September. It 
was composed of Haj or- Genoa als 'Ward, Lee, 
and Putnam, and Brigadiei -Generals Thomas, 
Heath, Sullivan, Spenoei, and Greene. They 
unanimously pronounced the suggested attempt 
inexpedient, at least for the present. 

It certainly was bold and hazardous, yet it 
seems to have taken strong hold on the mind 
of the commaucler-in-ohief, usually so cautious. ^ 
“I cannot say,” writes he to the President of 
Congress, “ that I have wholly laid it aside ; hut 
new events may occasion new measures. Of 
this I hope the honorable Congress can need no 
assurance, that tliere is not a man in America 
who more earnestly wishes such a termination 
of the campaign, as to make the army no long- 
er necessary,” 


* Life of Ececl, vol i. 119. 
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In the mean time, as it ’vvas evident the ene- 
my did not intend to come out, but were only 
strengthening their defences, and preparing for 
winter, "Washington was enabled to turn his at- 
tention to the expedition to he sent into Canada 
by the way of the Kennebec Eiver. 

A detachment of about eleven hundred men, 
chosen for the pm pose, was soon encamped on 
Cambridge Common. There were ten compa- 
nies of New England infantry, some of them 
from Ceneial Greene’s Khode Island regiments; 
thiee rifle companies fi'om Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, one of them Captain Darnel Morgan’s 
famous company ; and a number of volunteers ; 
among whom was Aaron Burr, then hut twenty 
years of age, and just oommencmg his varied, 
brilliant, hut ultimately unfoitunate career. 

The proposed expedition was wild apd peril- 
ous, and required a hardy, skilful, and intrepid 
leader. Such a one was at hand. Benedict 
Arnold was at Cambridge, occupied in settling 
Ins accounts with the Massachusetts committee 
of safety These were nearly adjusted What- 
ever faults may have been found with his con- 
duct in some particulars, his exploits on Lake 
Champlain had atoned for them ; for valor in 
time of war, covers a multitude of sms. It 
was thought too, by some, that he had been 
treated harshly, and there was a disposition to 
soothe his irritated pride. Washington had 
given him an honorable leception at head-qnar- 
ters, and now considered him the very man for 
the present enterprise. He had shown aptness 
for military service, whether on land or water. 
He was acquainted, too, with Canada, and es- 
pecially with Quebec, having, in the course of 
his checkered life, traded in horses between that 
place and the West Indies. With these consid- 
erations he intrusted him with the command of 
the expedition, giving him the commission of 
lieutenant-colonel m the continental army. 

As he would be intrusted with dangerous 
powers, Washington, besides a general letter 
of instructions, addressed a special one to him 
individually, full of cautious and considerate 
advice. “Upon your conduct and courage, 
and that of the officers and soldiers detailed 
on this expedition, not only the success of the 
present enterprise, and your own honor, but 
the safety and welfare of the whole continent, 
may depend. I charge you, therefore, and the 
officers and soldiers under your command, as 
you value your own safety and honor, and the 
favor and esteem of your country, that you 
consider join selves as marching, not through 


the country of an enemy, hut of our friends 
and brethren, for such the inhabitants of 
Canada and the Indian nations have approved 
themselves m this unhappy contest between 
Great Britain and Ameiica; and that you 
check by every motive of duty and fear of 
punishment eveiy attempt to plunder or insult 
the inhabitants of Canada. Should an Ameri- 
can soldier he so base and infamous as to in- 
jure any Canadian or Indian in his person or 
property, I do most earnestly enjoin you to 
bring him to such severe and exemplary pun- 
ishment as the enoimity of the ciime may re- 
quire Should it extend to death itself, it wiU 
not be disproportioned to its gmlt at such a 
time and in such a cause. ^ I also 

give in charge to you, to avoid all disrespect 
to the religion of the country and its ceremo- 
nies *** While we are contending for our 
own liberty, we should be very cautious not 
to violate the lights of conscience m others, 
ever considering that God alone is the j*ndge 
of the hearts of men, and to him only, an this 
case, arelihey answerable.” 

In the general letter of instructions, Wash- 
ington inserted the following clause, “ If 
Lord Chatham’s son should he in Canada, and 
in any way fall into your power, you are en- 
jomed to treat him with all possible deference 
and respect. You cannot err in paymg too 
much honor to the son of so illustiious a 
character and so true a friend to America ” 

Arnold was, moreover, furnished with hand- 
bills for distribution in Canada, setting forth 
the friendly objects of the present expedition, 
as well as of that under General Schuyler , and 
calling on the Canadians to furnish necessaries 
and accommodations of eveiy kmd ; for which 
they were assured ample compensation. 

On the 13th of September, Arnold struck 
his tents, and set out in high spirits. More 
fortunate than his rival, Ethan Allen, he had 
attained the object of his ambition, the com- 
mand of an expedition into Canada; and 
trusted in the capture of Quebec, to eclipse 
even the surprise of Ticonderoga. 

Washington enjoined upon him to push 
forwaid as rapidly as possible, success depend- 
ing upon celerity , and counted the days as ' 
they elapsed after Ins departuie, impatient to 
receive tidings of Ms progress up the Kennebec, 
and expecting that the expedition would reach 
Quebec about the middle of October, In the 
mteiim came letters from General Schuyler, 
giving particulars of the main expedition. 
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In a preceding chapter Tve left the general 
and his little army at the Isle nux Nojx, near 
the Sorel River, the outlet of the kite. Thence, 
on the 5th of September, he seat Colonel 
Ethan Allen and Major BroTm to leconnoitre 
the country between that river and the St. 
Lawrence, to distribute friendly addi esses 
among the people and ascertain their feelings. 
This done, and having landed ins baggage and 
provisions, the general proceeded along the 
Sorel River the next day with his boats, until 
within two miles of St. Johns, when a cannon- 
ade was opened from the fort Keepmg on 
for half a mile further, he landed hzs troops 
in a deep, close swaiop, where they had a 
sharp skirmish with an ambuscade of tones 
and Indians, whom they beat off with some 
loss on both sides. Might coming on, they 
cast up a small intrenchment, and encamped, 
disturbed occasionally by shells from the foit, 
which, howevei, did no other mischief than 
slightly wounding a lieutenant. 

In the night tlie camp was visited secietly 
by a pel son, who Infoimed General Schuyler 
of the state of the fort. The woiks were 
completed, and furnished with cannon. A 
vessel pierced for sixteen guns was launched, | 
and would be ready to sail in three or four ; 
days It was not probable that any Canadians 
would join the aimy, being disposed to remain 
neutral This intelligence being discussed in 
a council of war in the morning, it was deter- 
mined that they had neither men nor artillery 
sufficient to undertake the siege. They re- 
turned, therefore, to the Isle aiix Moix, cast up 
fortifications, and threw a boom across the 
channel of the liver to prevent the passage of 
the enemy’s vessels into the lake, and awaited 
the arrival of aitiHory and acinforcements from 
Ticonderoga. 

In the course of a few days the expected 
reinforcements arrived, and with them a small 
tram of artillery. Rlhan Allen also returned 
from his reconnoitring expedition, of which lie 
made a most encouraging report The Cana- 
dian captains of miliLia were ready, he said, 
to join the Americans, whenever they should 
appear with sufficient force. Ho had held 
taUts too, with the Indians, and found them 
well disposed. In a word, he was convinced 
that an attack on St. Johns, and an inroad 
into the province, would meet -with hearty 
co-operation. 

Preparations were now made for the invest- 
ment of St. Johns by land and water* Major 


Brown, who had already acted as a scout, was 
sent with one hundred Ameiicans, and about 
thirty Canadian*?, towards Ohamblee, to make 
friends in that quarter, and to jom the army 
as soon as it should arrive at St. J ohns. 

To quiet the restless activity of Ethan 
Allen, who had no command in the army, he 
was sent w'ith an escort of thirty men to re- 
tiace his steps, penetrate to La Prairie, and beat 
up for recruits among the people whom he had 
recently visited 

For some time past General Schuyler had 
been stnigghng with a complication of maladie^ 
hut exerting himself to the utmost in the 
harassing business of the camp, still hoping to 
be able to move with the army. "When every 
thing was nearly ready, he was attacked in the 
night by a severe access of Ills disorder, which 
confined him to his bed, and compelled Mm to 
surrender the conduct of the expedition to 
General Montgomery Since lie could be of 
no further use, therefore, m this quarter, he 
caused his bed, as before, to bo placed on 
board a covered bateau, and set offi for Ticon- 
deroga, to hasten forward reinforcements and 
supplies. An hour after his departure, he mot 
Colonel Seth M^arner, with one hundred and 
seventy Green Mountain Boys, steeimg for the 
camp, “ being the first,” adds he, that have 
appeared of that boasted" corps ” Some had 
mutinied and deserted the colonel, and the 
remainder were at Crown Point ; whence they 
were about to embark. 

Such was the purpoit of different letters re- 
ceived from Schuyler* the last hearing date 
September 20th. ‘Washington was deeply con- 
cerned when infoimed that he had quitted the 
army, supposing that General Wooster, as the 
eldest brigadier, would take lank and command 
of Montgomery, and considering Mm deficient 
in the activity and energy required by the 
difficult service in which lie was engaged. 
“I am, therefore,” writes he to Schuyler, 
“ much alarmed for Arnold, whoso expedition 
was built upon yours, and who will infallibly 
perish, if the invasion and entry into Canada 
are ahandoned by your successor, I hope by 
this time the penetration into Canada by your 
army is effected ; but if it is not, and there are 
any intentions to lay it aside, I beg it may be 
done in such a manner that Arnold may be 
saved, by giving Mm notice ; and in the mean 
time, your army may keep such appearances 
as to fix Carleton, and to prevent the force of 
Canada being turned wholly upon Arnold, 
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“ SLould this find yon at Albany, and 
General Wooster abont taking the command, 
I entreat yon to impress him strongly with the 
importance and necessity of proceeding, or so 
to conduct, that Arnold may have time to re- 
treat.*” 

What caused this immediate solicitude about 
Arnold, was a letter leceived from him, dated 
ten days previously from Fort Western, on the 
Kenneheo Fiver. He had sent reconnoitring 
parties ahead in light canoes, to gam intelli- 
gence from the Indians, and take the courses 
and distances to Dead Eiver, a branch of the 
Kennehec, and he was now forwarding his troops 
in bateaus: m five divisions, one day’s march 
apart ; Morgan with his riflemen in the first 
division, Lieutenant-Colonel Eoger Enos com- 
manding the last. As soon as the last divis- 
ion should be under way, Arnold was to set 
off in a light skiff to overtake the advance. 
Chaudiere Pond on the Obandiere Eiver, was 
the appointed rendezvous, whence they were 
to march in a body towards Quebec. 

Judgmg fiom the date of the letter, Arnold 
must at this time be making his way, by land 
and water, thi ongh an uninhabited and unex- 
plored wilderness ; and beyond the reach of 
recall ; his situation, therefore, would be des- 
perate should General Wooster fail to follow 
up the campaign against St. Johns. The soli- 
citude of Washington on his account was 
heightened by tbe consciousness, that the 
hazardous enterprise in which he was engaged 
had chiefly been set on foot by himself, and he 
felt in some degree lesponsihle for the safety 
of the resolute partisan and his companions 

Fortunately, Wooster was not the successor 
to Schuyler in the command of the expedition. 
Washington was mistaken as to the rank of 
his commission, which was one degree lower 
than that of Montgomery. The veteran him- 
self, who was a gallant soldier, and had seen 
service in two wars, expressed himself nobly 
in the matter, in reply to some inquiry made 
by Schuyler. ‘‘I have the cause of my 
country too much at heart,” said he, “ to 
attempt to make any difdculty or uneasiness in : 
the army, upon whom the success of an enterprise ' 
of almost infinite importance to the country is 
now depending. I shall consider my rank 
in the army what my commission from the 
OontmentaL Congress makes it, and shall not 
attempt to dispute the command with General 
Montgomery at St. Johns.” We shall give 
some further particulars concerning this ex- 


pedition agamst St. Johns, towards which 
Washington ivas turning so anxious an eye 

On the 16th of September, the day after 
Schuyler’s departme for Ticonderoga, Mont- 
gomery proceeded to carry out the plans which 
had been concerted between them. Landing 
on tbe l*7tb at the place wheie they had for- 
merly encamped, within a mile and a half of 
the fort, he detached a force of five hundz’ed 
men, among whom were thi ee hundred Green 
Mountain Boys under Colonel Seth Warner, to 
take a position at the juncture of two loads 
leading to Montreal and Chamblee, so as to 
intercept relief from those points. He now 
proceeded to mvest St. Johns. A battery 
was erected on a point of land commandmg 
the fort, the ship yards, and the armed 
schooner. Another was thrown up in the 
woods on the east side of the fort, at six hun- 
dred yards distance, and furnished with two 
small mortars. All this was done under an 
incessant fire fiom the enemy, which as yet 
was but feebly retnimed. 

St. Johns had a garrison of five or six hun- 
red regulars and two hundred Canadian 
militia. Its commander, Major Preston, made 
a brave resistance. Montgomery had not proper 
battel mg cannon ; his mortars were defective ; 
his artillerists unpractised, and the engineer 
ignorant of tbe first principles of the art. The 
siege went on slowly, until the arrival of an 
artiUery company under Captain Lamb, expe- 
dited from Saratoga by General Schuyler. 
Lamb, who was an able officer, immediately 
bedded a tbirteen-inch mortar, and commen- 
ced a fire of shot and shells u|)on the fort. 
The distance, however, was too great, and the 
positions of the batteries were ill chosen. 

A flourishing letter was leceived by the 
general from Colonel Ethan Allen, giving hope 
of farther reinforcement. ‘‘lam now,” writes 
he, “ at the Parish of St Ours, four leagues 
from Sorel to the south. I have two hundred 
and fifty Canadians under arms. As I march, 
they gather fast. You may rely on it, that I 
shall join you m about three days, with five 
hundred or more Canadian volunteers. I 
could raise one or two thousand m a week’s 
time , but I will first visit tbe army with a less 
number, and, if necessary, go agam reermting. 
Those that used to be enemies ^to onr cause, 
come cap in hand to me ; and I swear by the 
Lord, I can raise three times the numher of 
our army iu Canada provided you continue 
the siege. The eyes of all America, 
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nay, of Europe, are or will be on the economy 
of this army and the consequences attending 

^Ulen was actually on his way towaids St. 
Johns, when, between Longueil and La Prairie, 
he met Kajor Brown with, his party of 
Americans and Canadians. A conversation 
took place between them. Brown assured 
him that the garrison at Montreal did not ex- 
ceed thirty men, and might easily be surprised 
Allen’s partisan spirit was instantly excited 
Here was a chance for another bold stroke 
equal to that at Ticonderoga. A plan was 
forthivith agreed upon. Allen was to retain 
to Longueil, which is nearly opposite Montreal, 
and cross the St Lawrence in canoes in the 
night, so as to land a little below the town. 
Browm, with two hundred men, wms to cross 
above, and Montreal wms to be attacked 
Simultaneously at opposite points 

All this was arranged and put in action 
without the consent or knowledge of General 
Montgomery, Allen was again the partisan 
leader, acting from individual impulse. His 
late letter to General Montgomeiy, would 
seem to have partaken of fanfaronade ; for the 
whole force with which he undertook Ins part 
of this inconsiderate enterpiise, was thu'ty 
Americana, and eighty Canadians. "With these 
he crossed the river on the night of the 24th of 
September, the few canoes found at Longueil 
having to pass to and fro lepeatedly, before 
his petty force could be landed. Guards were 
stationed on the roads to prevent any one 
passing, and giving the alaim in Montreal. 
Pay dawned, Wt there was no signal of Major 
Brown having pei formed his part of the scheme. 
The enterprise seems to have been as ill con- 
certed, as it was ill advised. The day ad- 
vanced, but still no Signal ; it was evident 
Major Brown had not crossed. Allen would 
gladly have recrossed the river, but it was 
too late. An alarm had been given to the 
town, and he soon found himself encountered 
by about forty regular soldiers, and a hasty 
levy of Canadians and Indians. A smart ac- 
tion ensued; most of Allen’s Canadian re- 
cruits gave way and fled, a number of Ameri- 
cans were slain, and he at Idngth surrendered 
to the British officer, Major Campbell, being 
promised honorable terms for himself and 
thirty- eight of Ms men, who remained with 
him, seven of whom were wounded. The 
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prisoners were inarched into the town and 
delivered over to General Prescott, the com- 
mandant. Their longh appearance, and rude 
equipments, were not likely to gain them 
favoi in the eyes of the military tactician, who 
doubtless considered them as little better than 
a band of freebooters on a mai’aud. Their 
leader, albeit a colonel, must have seemed 
wmrtby of the band ; for Allen was arrayed in 
rough frontier style, a deer-skin jacket, a 
vest and breeches of coarse serge, worsted 
stockings, stout shoes, and a red woollen cap 
Wg give Allen’s own account of bis recep- 
tion by the British officer. “He asked me 
my name, wffiich I told him. He then asked 
me whether I wms that Colonel Allen wffio 
took Ticonderoga I told him I was the veiy 
man. Then he shook his cane over my head, 
calling me many Laid names, among wffiich he 
frequently used the word rebel, and put him- 
self in a gieat rage.” 

Ethan Allen, according to his own account, 
answered with becoming spirit Indeed he 
gives somewhat of a melodramatic scene, which 
ended by his being sent on board of the Gaspee 
schooner of war, heavily iioned, to be trans- 
ported to England for trial; Prescott giving 
him the parting assurance, sealed with an 
emphatic oath, that he would grace a halter 
at Tyburn. 

Neither Allen’s courage nor his rhetorical 
vein deserted him on this trying occasion. 
Prom his place of confinement, he indited the 
following epistle to the general : — 

“Hokobablb Sm,— ‘In the wheel of transi- 
tory events I find myself prisoner, and in 
irons. Piobably your honor has certain rea- 
sons to me in conceivable, though I challenge 
an instance of tins sort of economy of the 
Amei leans during the late war to any officers 
of the crown. On my part, I have to as&uie 
your honor, that when I had the command, 
and took Captain Delaplace and Lieutenant 
Pulton, with the garrison of Ticonderoga, I 
treated them with every mark of friendship 
and generosity, the evidence of which is noto- 
rious, even in Canada. I have only to add, that 
I expect an honorable and humane treatment, 
as an officer of my rank and merit should 
have, and subscribe myself your honor’s most 
obedient servant, 

“Ethaut Allen.” 
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la the British pahlication from which we 
cite the above, the following note is appended 
to the letter, probably on the anthority of 
Geneial Piescott: “bT. B. — The author of the 
above letter is an outlaw, and a reward is 
offered by the blew York Assembly for appre- 
hending him.” 

The reckless dash at Montreal was viewed 
with concein -by tbe Ameiican commander, 
*‘I am appiehensive of disagreeable conse- 
quences arising from Mr. Allen’s imprudence,” 
writes Geneial Schuyler. ‘‘I always dreaded 
his impatience of subordination, and it was not 
until aftei a solemn promise made me in the 
presence of several officers, that he would de- 
mean himself with propriety, that I wonld per- 
mit him to attend the army ; nor would I have 
consented then, had not his solicitations been 
backed by several officers.” 

Tbe conduct of Allen was also severely cen- 
sured by Washington. “ His misfortune,” said 
lie, “ will, I hope, teach a lesson of prudence 
and subordination to others who may be am- 
bitious to outshine their general officers, and, I 
regal dless of order and dAty, rush into enter- j 
prises which have unfavorable effects on the | 
public, and are destructive to themselves.” i 

Partisau esploit bad, in fact, inflated the van- 
ity and bewildered the imagination of Allen, 
and unfitted him for regular warfare. Still his 
name will ever be a favorite one with his coun- 
trymen, Even his occasional rhodomontade 
will he tolerated with a good-humored smile, 
backed as it was by deeds of daring courage ; 
and among the haidy pioneers of our Eevolution 
whose untutored valor gave the first earnests 
of its triumphs, will be lemembered, with hon- 
or, the rough Green Mountain partisan, who 
seized upon the Keys of Champlain.” 

In the letters of Schuyler, which gave Wash- 
ington accounts, from time to time, of ^e pre- 
ceding events, were sad repinings at his own 
illness, and the multiplied annoyances which 
heset Mm. ** The vexation of spirit under 
which I labor,” writes he, “ that a barbarous 
complication of disorders should prevent me 
from reaping those laurels for which I have un- 
weariediy wrought since I was honored with 
this command ; the anxiety I have suffered siuce 
my anival here (at Ticonderoga), lest the army- 
should starve, occasioned by a scandalous want 
of subordination, and inattention to my orders, 
in some of tbe officers that I left to command 
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at the different posts ; the vast variety of dis- 
agreeable and vexatious incidents that almost 
eveiy hour arise in some depaitment or other, 
— not only retard my cure, hut have put me 
considerably hack for some days past. If Job 
had been a general iu my situation, his memory 
had not been so famous for pj|tieiice. But the 
glorious end we have in view, and which I have 
confident hope wall he attained, will atone for 
all.” Washington replied in that spnit of 
friendship which existed between them. ‘‘ You 
do me justice in believing that I feel tbe utmost 
anxiety for your situation, that I sympathise 
with you in all your distresses, and shall most 
heartily share in the joy of your success. My 
anxiety extends itself to poor Arnold, whose 
fate depends upon the issue of your campaign. 
A ¥ !f= , 33 iore I reflect upon the 

importance of your expedition, the greater is 
my concern, lest it should sink under insupera- 
ble difficulties. I look upon the interests and 
salvation of our bleedmg country in a great de- 
gree as depending upon your success.” 

Shortly after writing the above, and while he 
was still full of solicitude about the fate of Ar- 
nold, he received a despatch from tbe latter, 
dated October 13th, fiom the great portage or 
carrying-place between the Kennebec and Dead 
Paver. 

• “Your Excellency,” writes Arnold, “may 
possibly think we have been tardy in our 
march, as we have gained so little , but when 
you consider the badness and weight of the 
bateaux, and large quantities of provisions, &o., 
we have been obliged to force up against a very 
rapid stream, where you would have taken the 
men for amphibious animals, as tbey were a 
great part of tbe time under water : add to this 
the great fatigue in the portage, you will thmk 
I have pushed the men as fast as they could 
possibly bear.” 

The toils of the expedition up the Kennebec 
River had indeed been excessive Part of the 
men of each division managed the boats — ^part 
marched along the banks. Those on board had 
to labor against swift currents; to unload at 
rapids; transport the cargoes, and sometimes 
the boats themselves, for some distance on their 
shoulders, and then to reload. They were days 
in making their way lound stupendous cata- 
racts , several times their boats were upset and 
fined with water, to the loss or damage of arms, 
ammunition, and provisions. 

Those on land had to scramble over rocks and 
precipices ; to struggle through swamps and 
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fentty str^auis ; or cut tlieir way throagE tan- 
gled tlnckets, which reduced their clothes to 
rag?. With all their efforts, their progress was 
but from four to ten miles a day. At mght the 
men of each division encamped together. 

By the time they arrived at the place whence 
the letter was w^tten, fatigue, swamp fevers, 
and desertion, had reduced their numbers to 
about nine hundred and fifty effective men. 
Arnold, however, wrote in good heart. “ The 
last division,” said he, is just arrived ; three 
divisions are over the first carrying-place, and 
as the men are in high spirits, I make no doubt 
of reaching the river Ohaudiere in eight or ten 
days, the greatest diffculty being, I hope, al- 
ready past.” 

He had some days previously despatched an 
Indian, whom he considered trusty, with a letter 
for Geneial Schuyler, apprising him of has 
whereabouts, but as yet had received no intelli- 
gence either of, or fiom the general, nor did he 
expect to receive any until he should reach 
Chaudiere Pond. There he c£dculated to meet 
the return of his express, and then to determme 
his plan of operations. 


CHAPTER YI. 

While the two expeditions were threatening 
Canada fiom different quarters, the war was 
going on along the seaboard. The British in 
Boston, cut off from supplies by land, fitted out 
small armed vessels to seek them along the 
coast of Hew England. The inhabitants drove 
their cattle into the interior, or boldly resisted 
the aggressors. Parties landing to forage were 
often repulsed by hasty levies of the yeomanry. 
Scenes of ravage and violence occurred. Ston- 
ington was cannonaded, and further measures 
of vengeance were threatened by Captain Wal- 
lace, of the Rose man-of-war, a naval officer, 
who had acquired an almost piratical reputation 
along the coast, and had his rendezvous in the 
harbor of Hewport • domineering over the wa- 
ters of Rhode Island ^ 

About this time there was an occurrence, 
which caused great excitement in the armies. 
A woman, coming from the camp at Cambridge, 
applied to a Mr. Wamwood of Hewport, Rhode 
Island, to aid her in gaining access to Captain 
Wallace, or Mr, Dudley, the coHeotor. Wain- 

Trumbull to Tfasliiugton Sparks’ Oorreep. of 
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wood, who was a patriot, drew from her the 
object of her errand. She was the heaier of a 
letter fiom some one in camp, directed to Major 
Hane, in Boston ; hut which she was to deliver 
either to the captain or the collector. Suspect- 
ing something wrong, he prevailed upon her to 
leave it with him for delivery. After her de- 
parture he opened the letter. It was written 
in cipher, which he could not r.ead. He took 
it to Mr. Henry Ward, secretary of the colony. 
The latter, apprehendmg it might contain tieas- 
onable information to the enemy, transmitted 
it to General Greene, who laid it before Wash- 
ington. 

A letter in cipher, to a person in Boston hos- 
tile to the cause, and to he delivered into the 
hands of Captain Wallace, the nautical maraud- 
er 1 — ^there evidently was treason m the camp ; 
but how was the traitor to be detected ? The 
first step was to secuie the woman, the bearer 
of the letter, who had returned to Cambridge. 
Tradition gives us a graphic scene connected 
with her anest. Washington was in his cham- 
ber at head-quarters, "when he beheld fi om his 
window, General Putnam approaching on horse- 
back, with a stout woman en croupe behind 
him. He had pounced upon the culprit. The 
group presented by the old general and his 
prize, overpowered even Washington’s gravity. 
It was the only occasion throughout the whole 
campaign, on which he was known to laugh 
heaitiily. He had recovered Ms gravity by the 
time the delinquent was hi ought to the foot of 
the broad staircase in head-quarters, and assured 
her m a severe tone from the head of it, that, 
unless she confessed every thing before the next 
morning, a halter would be in readiness for her 

So far the tradition , — ^his own letter to the 
President of Congress states that, for a long 
time, the woman was proof against every threat 
and persuasion to discover the author, but at 
length nhmed Dr. Benjamin Ohm ch. It seemed 
incredible. He had borne the character of a 
distinguished patriot; he was the author of 
various patriotic writings; a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives; one 
of the committee deputed to conduct Washing- 
ton to the army, and at present he discharged 
the functions of surgeon-general and director 
of the hospitals. That such a man should be 
in traitorous correspondence with the enemy, 
was a thunderstroke. Orders were given to 
secure him and his papers. On his arrest he 
was extremely agitated, but acknowledged the 
letter, and said it would be found, when deci- 
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phered, to contain nothing criminal. His pa- 
pers seai ched, but nothing of a treasonable 

nature T7as discovered. appeared, how- 

ever, on inquiry,” says 'Washington, “that a 
confidant had been among the papers before 
my messenger arrived.” 

The letter was deciphered. It gave a de- 
scription of the aimy. The doctor made an 
awkwaid defence, protesting that he had given 
an exaggei ated account of the American force, 
for the purpose of detening the enemy from 
attacking the American lines m their present 
defenceless condition from the want of powder 
His explanations were not satisfactory. The 
army and country were exceedingly irritated. 
In a council of war he was convicted of crimi- 
nal correspondence , he was expelled from the 
Massachusetts House of Represent atives, and 
the Continental Congress ultimately resolved 
that he should be confined in some secure jail 
in Connecticut, wfitbout the use of pen, ink, or 
paper , “ and that no person be allowed to con- 
veise with him, except in the presence and hear- 
ing of a magistrate, or the sheriff of the county.” 

His sentence was afterwards mitigated on 
account of his health, and he was permitted to 
leave the country. He embarked for the West 
Indies, and is supposed to have perished at sea. 

What had caused especial irritation in the 
case of Dr. Ohm oh, was the kind of warfare 
already mentioned, carried on along the coast 
by British cruisers, and notoriously by Captain 
Wallace. To check these maraudings, and to 
captm*e the enemy’s transports laden with sup- 
plies, the provinces of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, fitted out two armed 
vessels each, at their own expense, without 
seeking the sanction or aid of Congress. Wash- 
ington, also, on his own responsibility, ordered 
several to be equipped for like purpose, which 
were to be manned by hardy mariners, and 
commanded by able sea captains, actually serv- 
ing in the army. One of these vessels was de- 
spatched as soon as ready, and sent to cruise be- 
tween Cape Ann and Cape Cod. Two others 
weie fitted out in all haste, and sent to cruise in 
the waters of the St. Lawrence, to intercepts 
two unarmed biigantmes wMch Congress had 
been informed had sailed from England for 
Quebec, with ammunition and military stores. 
Among the sturdy little Hew England seaports, 
which had become obnoxious to punishment by 
resistance to nautical exactions, was Falmouth 
(now Portland), in Maine. 

On the evening of the 11th of October, Lieu- 


tenant Mowat, of the royal navy, appeared be- 
fore it with several armed vessels, and sent a 
letter on shore, apprising the inhabitants that 
he was come to execute a^nst punishment on 
them for their “premeditated attacks on the 
legal prerogatives of the best of sovereigns.” 
Two hours were given them, “to leraove the 
human species out of the town,” at the period 
of which, a red pendant hoisted at the mam- 
topgallant masthead, and a gun, would he the 
signal for destruction 

The letter brought a deputation of three 
persons on board. The lieutenant infomed 
them verbally, that he had orders from Admiral 
Graves to set fire to all the seapoit towns be- 
tween Boston and Halifax; and he expected 
Hew Yoik, at the present moment, was in ashes. 

With much difficulty, and on the surrendering 
of some arms, the committee obtained a respite 
until nine o’clock the next mornmg, and the in- 
habitants improved the interval in removing 
their famihes and effects. The next morning 
the committee returned on board before nine 
o’clock. The lientenant now offered to spare 
the town on certain conditions, -which were re- 
fused. About half-past nine o’clock the red 
pendant was run up to the masthead, and the 
signal gun fired Within five minutes several 
houses were m flames, from a discharge of car- 
casses and bombshells; which continued through- 
out the day. The inhabitants, “standing on 
the heights, were spectators of the conflagra- 
tion, which reduced many of them to penury 
and despair.” One hundred and thirty-nme 
dwelling houses, and two hundred and twenty- 
eight stores, are said to have been bin nt.*^ All 
the vessels in the harbor, likewise, weie de- 
stroyed or earned away as prises. 

Having satisfied his sense of justice with re- 
spect to Falmouth, the gallant lieutenant left 
it a smoking ruin, and made sail, as was said, 
for Boston, to supply himself with more am- 
munition, having the intention to destroy Ports- 
mouth also.f 

The conflagration of Falmouth was as a bale 
fire throughout the country Lieutenant Mowat 
was said to have informed the committee at 
that place, that orders had come from England 
to burn all the seaport towns that would not 
lay down and deliver ux> their arms, and give 
hostages for their good hehavior.f 

Washington himself supposed such to he the 
case. “ The desolation and misery,” writes he, 

* Holmes’s Aimala, ii. 220 t Letter of P J ones. 
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“ wMci ministerial vengeance had planned, in 


contempt of ererj principle of humanity, and 
so lately brouglit on the toiim of ralmonth, I 
know not how sufficiently to commiserate, nor 
can my compassion for the general suffering be 
conceived beyond the true measure of my feel- 
ings.” 

General Greene, too, in a letter to a friend, 
expresses himself with equal warmth. “O, 
could the Congress behold the distresses and 
wretched condition of the poor inhabitants 
driven from the seaport towns, it must, it 
would, kindle a blaze of indignation against the 
commissioned pirates and licensed robbers* * 
People begin heartily to wish a declaration of 
independence.” 

Geneial Sullivan was sent to Portsmouth, 
where theie was a fortification of some strength, 
to give the inhabitants his advice and assistance 
in warding off the menaced blow. hTewport, 
also, was put on the alert, and recommended to 
fortify itself. “I expect every hour,” writes 
TTashmgton, to hear that wporfc has shared 
the same fate of unhappy Falmouth.” f Under 
the feeling lOused by these reports, the General 
Court of Massachusetts, esei casing a sovereign 
power, passed an act for encouraging the fitting 
out of armed vessels to defend the seacoast of 
America, and for erecting a court to try and 
condemn all vessels that should he found infest- 
ing the same. This act, gi anting letters of 
marque and reprisal, anticipated any measure 
of the kmd on the part of the General Govern- 
ment, andwaspronouncedhy John Adams, “one 
of the most important documents m history.” J 

The British ministry have, in later days, been 
exculpated from the charge of issuing such a 
desolating order as that said to have been re- 
ported by Lieutenant Howat. The orders un- 
der which that officer acted, we are told, ema- 
nated from General Gage and Admiral Graves 
The foimer intended merely the annoyance and 
destruction of rebel shipping, whether on the 
coast or in the harbors to the eastward of Bos- 
ton; the burning of the town is surmised to 
have been an additional thought of Admiral 
Graves. H’aval officers have a passion for bom- 
bardments. 

Whatever part General Gage may have had 
m this most ill-advised and discreditable meas- 
ure, it was the last of Ms military government, 
und he did not remain long enough in the coim- 
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try to see it carried into effect. He sailed for 
England on the 10th of October. The tidings 
of the battle of Bunker’s Hill had withered his 
laurels as a commandei. Still he was not ab- 
solutely superseded, but called borne, “ in or- 
dei,” as it was considerately said, “to give his 
Majesty exact information of every thing, and 
suggest such matters as his knowledge and ex- 
perience of the service might enisle him to 
furnish.” Buiing his absence, Major-General 
Howe would act as commander-in-chief of the 
colonies on the Atlantic Ocean, and Major-Gen- 
eral Carleton of the British forces in Canada., 
and on the frontiers. Gage fully expected to 
return, and i esume the command. In a letter 
written to the minister, Lord Dartmouth, the 
day befoie sailing, ho urged the arrival, eaily 
m the spring, of reinforcements which had been 
ordeied, anticipating great hazaid at the open- 
ing of the campaign. In the mean time he 
trusted that two thousand troops, shortly ex- 
pected from Ii eland, would enable him “ to dis- 
tress the rebels by incursions along the coast,” 
-—and — “ he hoped Portsmouth in Hew Hamp- 
shiie would feel the weight of his Majesty’s 
arms.” “Poor Gage,” writes Horace "Walpole, 
“ is to be the scape-goat for what was a reason 
against employ in g him — ^incap acity . ’ ^ He never 
returned to America. 

On the 15th of October a committee from 
Congress arrived in camp, sent to hold a con- 
ference with M^ashmgton, and with delegates 
from the governments of Oonuecticnt, Ehode 
Island, Massachusetts, and Hew Hampshire, on 
the subject of a new organization of the army. 
The committee consisted of Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Lynch of Carolina, and. Colonel Har- 
rison of Virginia. It was just twenty years 
since “Washington had met Franklm in Brad- 
dock’s camp, aiding that unwary general by 
his sagacious counsels and prompt expedients, 
Franldin was regaided with especial deference 
in the camp at Cambridge Greene, who had 
never met with him before, listened to Mm as 
to an oracle. 

Washington was president of the board of 
'conference, and Mr. Joseph Eeed secretary. 
The committee brought an intimation from 
Congress that an attack upon Boston was much 
desired, if practicable. 

Washington called a council of war of his 
generals on the subject; they were unanimously 
of the opinion that an attack would not be pru- 
dent at piesent. 

Another question now arose. An attack upon 
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the British forces in Boston, Tyhenerer it should 
take place, might require a bombardment ; 
Washington inquired of the delegates ho^ far 
it might be pushed to the destruction of houses 
and property. They considered it a question 
of too much importance to he decided by them, 
and said it must be referred to Congress. But 
though they declined taking npon themselves 
the responsibility, the majority of them vrere 
strongly in favor of it; and expressed them- 
selves so vrhen the mattei iras discussed infor- 
mally in camp. Two of the committee, Lynch 
and Harrison, as well as Judge Wales, delegate 
from Connecticut, when the possible effects of 
a bombardment were suggested at a dinner ta- 
ble, declared that they would he willing to see 
Boston in flames. Lee, who was present, ob- 
served that it was impossible to burn it unless 
they sent m men with bundles of straw to do 
it. “ It could not be done with carcasses and 
red-hot shot. Isle EoyaI,”he added, “in the 
river St. Lawrence, had been flred at for a long 
time in 1760, with a fine tram of artillery, hot- 
shot, and carcasses, without effect.’^ ^ | 

Tlie board of conference was repeatedly in 
session for three or four days. The report of 
its deliberations rendered by the committee, 
produced a resolution of Congress that a new 
army of twenty-two thousand two hundred 
and seventy-two men and officers should be 
formed, to be recruited as much as possible from 
the troops actually in service. Unfortunately, 
the term for which they were to be enlisted was 
to be "but for one year. It formed a precedent 
which became a recurrmg cause of embarrass- 
ment tliroughout the war. 

Washington’s secretary, Mr. Reed, had, after 
the close of the conference, signified to him his 
intention to return to Philadelphia, where his 
private concerns required his presence. His 
departure was deeply regretted. His fluent pen 
had been of great assistance to Washington in 
the despatch of Ms multifarious correspondence, 
and his judicious counsels and cordial sympa- 
thies had been stiff more appreciated by the 
commander-m-chief, amid the multiplied diffi- 
culties of his situation. On the departure of 
Mr. Heed, his place as secretary was temporarily 
supplied by Mr. Robert Harrison of Maryland, 
and subsequently by Colonel Mifflin ; neither, 
however, attained to the affectionate confidence 
reposed in their predecessor. 

We shall have occasion to quote the corre- 

* Life of Dr Belknap, p 96 Tlie Hr "was present at 
the above-cited conversation. 


fapondence kept up between Washington and 
Reed, during the absence of the lattei. The 
letters of the foimer aie peciiliaily interesting, 
as giving views of what wa^ pas^-ing. not merely 
aiound him, but m the recesses of his own 
heart, Ho greater proof need be given of the 
rectitude of that heart, than the clearness and 
fulness with which, in these truthful documents, 
every thought and feehng is laid open. 


CHAPTER YII, 

The measures which General Howe had 
adopted after taking command in Boston, re- 
joiced the royalists, seeming to justify their an- 
i ticipations. He proceeded to strengthen the 
works on Bunker’s Hill and Boston Heck, and 
to clear away houses and throw up redoubts on 
eminences within the town. The patriot in- 
habitants were shocked by the desecration of 
the Old South Church, which for more than a 
hundred years had been a favorite place of wor- 
ship, where some of the most eminent divines 
had officiated. The pulpit and pews were now 
removed, the floor was coveied with earth, and 
the sacred edifice was converted into a riding- 
school for Burgoyne’s light dragoons To ex- 
cuse its desecration, it was spoken of scoffingly 
as a “ meeting-house, where sedition had often 
been preached.” 

The Hoi th Church, another “meeting-house,” 
was entirely demolished, and used for fuel. 
“ Thus,” says a chronicler of the day, “ thus are 
our houses devoted to religious worship, pro- 
faned and destroyed by the subjects of his royal 
Majesty ” * 

About the last of October, Howe issued three 
proclamations. The first foibado all persons to 
leave Boston without his permission, under pain 
of military execution ; the second foibade any 
one, so permitted, to take with him more than 
five pounds sterling, under pain of forfeiting 
all the money found upon his person, and heing 
subject to fine and imprisonment , the third 
called upon the inhabitants to arm themselves 
foi the preservation of order within the town , 
they to he commanded by officers of his ap- 
pointment. 

Wasbangton had recently been incensed by 
the conflagration of Ealmonth ; the conduct of 
Governor Dunmore, who had proclaimed mar- 
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tial 3a^' in Yirginia, and threatened ruin to the 
patiiol:?, had added to his provocation; the 
measmes of General Iloive seemed of the same 
haish chaiacter, and lie detemined to retaliate. 

^‘Y'ould it not he prndi^t,” mntes he to 
Governor Trumbull of Connecticnt, ‘‘to seize 
those toiies who have been, are, and we know 
wdl be active against ns ? YI17 should persons 
wlio are preying upon the vitals of their coun- 
try, be suffered to stalk at large, whilst we 
know they will do ns eveiy mischief in then- 
power ^ ” 

In this spirit he ordered General Sullivan, 
who was fortifying Portsmouth, “ to seize upon 
such persons as held commissions under the 
crown, and were acting as open and avowed 
enemies to their countiy, and bold them as 
Iiostages for the security of the town,” Still 
he was moderate m his retaliation, and stopped 
short of private individuals “For the pres- 
ent,” said he, shall avoid giving the like 
order with legard to the tarries of Portsmouth, 
but the day is not far off when they will meet 
with this, or a worse fate, if there is not a con- 
siderable reformation in their conduct,” ^ 

The season was fast approaching when the 
hay between the camp and Boston would be 
frozen over, and military operations might he 
conducted upon the ice General Howe, if re- 
inforced, would then very probably “ endeavor 
to relieve himself fiom the disgraceful confine- 
ment in which the ministerial troops had been 
all summer.” Washington felt the necessity, 
therefore, of guarding the camps wherever they 
were most assailable ; apd of throwing up bat- 
teries for the puipo^e. He had been embar- 
rassed throughout the siege by the want of ar- 
tillery and ordnance stores , but never more so 
than at the pi eseiit moment In this juncture, 
Mr. Henry Knox stepped forward, and offeied 
to pioceed to the fiontier forts on Champlain 
111 quest of a supply. 

Knos was one of those providential charac- 
ters which spring up in emergencies, as if they 
were formed by and for the occasion. A thriv- 
ing bookseller m Boston, he had thrown np 
business to take up arms for the liberties of his 
country. He was one of tho patriots who had 
fought on Bunker’s Hill, since when he had 
aided in planning the defences of the camp be- 
fore Boston. The aptness and talent here dis- 
played by him as an artillerist, had recently in- 
duced Washington to recommend Inm to Con- 


gress for the command of the regiment of artil- 
lery in place of the veteran Gridley, who was 
considered hy all the officers of the camp too 
old for active employment. Congress had not 
yet acted on that recommendation ; in the mean 
time Washington availed himself of the offered 
services of Knox in the pi esent instance. He 
was, accordingly, instructed to examine into 
the state of the artillery in camp, and take an 
account of the cannon, mortars, shells, lead, and 
ammunition that were wanting He was then 
to hasten to Now York, procure and forward 
all that could be had theie , and thence proceed 
to the head-qiiarteis of General Schuyler, who 
was requested by letter to aid him in obtaining 
what further supplies of the kind were wanting 
! from the forts at Ticonderoga, Crown Point, 
St. Johns, and even Quebec, should it be in the 
hands of the Americans. Knox set off on his 
errand with promptness and alacrity, and shoit- 
ly afterwaids the commission of colonel of tlie 
legiment of aitihery, which Washington had 
advised, was foi warded to him by Congiess 

The re-enlistment of troops actually in ser- 
vice was now attempted, and pioved a fiuit- 
ful souice of perplexity. In a letter to the 
Presideht of Congiess, Washington observes 
that half of the officers of the rank of captain 
weie inclined to retire; and it was xirobable 
then- example would influence their men. Of 
those w'ho were disposed to remain, the officers 
of one colony were unwdlling to mix in tho 
same regiment with those of another. Many 
sent m their names, to serve in expectation of 
promotion , others stood aloof, to see what ad- 
vantages they could make for themselves ; while 
those who had declined sent in their names 
again to serve The difficulties were greater, 
if possible, with the soldiers than with the of- 
ficers. They would not enlist unless they knew 
their colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and captain; 
Connecticut men being unwilling to sei vo under 
officers from Massachusetts, and Massaclnisetts 
men under officers from Ehode Island ; so that 
it was necessary to appoint the officers first. 

Twenty days later he again writes to the 
President of Congress “I am soiry to be ne- 
cessitated to mention to you the egregious 
want of public spirit which prevails here. In- 
stead of pi*essing to be engaged 111 the cause of 
the country, which I vainly flattered myself 
would he the case, I find we are likely to be 
deserted in a most criticffi time. ^ Our 


* Letter to William Palfrey Sparks, xii. 15S 
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situation is truly alarinmg, and of this General 
Howe IS well apprised. In o douht when he is 
reinforced he will .avail himself of the infor- 
mation.” 

In a letter to Eeed he dishui dened his heart 
more completely, “ Such dearth of public spii it, 
and such want of virtue ; such stock-jobbing, .and 
fertility in all the low arts to obtain advantage 
of one kind or another in this great change of 
military arrangement, I never saw before, and 
I pray God’s mercy that I may never be witness 
to again. ‘What wiH be the end of these ma- 
noeimes is beyond my scan. I tremble at the 
prospect. W e have been tiH this time (bTov. 28) 
enlisting abont three thousand five hundred 
men. To engage these, I have been obliged to 
allow furloughs as far as fifty men to a regi- 
ment, and the officeis I am persuaded indulge 
many more. The Connecticut troops will not 
be prevailed upon to stay longer than their 
term, saving those who have enlisted for the 
nest campaign, and are mostly on furlough ; 
and such a mercenary spirit pervades the whole, 
that I should not be surprised at any disaster 
that may happen. * Could I have fore- 

seen what I have experienced and am hkely to 
experience, no consideration upon earth should 
have induced me to accept this command.” 

Ho one drew closer to Washington in this 
time of his troubles and perplexities than Gen- 
eral Greene, He had a real veneration for his 
character, and thought himself “happy in an 
opportunity to serve under so good a general.” 
He grieved at Washington’s annoyances, hut 
attiihuted them in part to his being somewhat 
of a stranger in Hew England. “ He has not had 
time,” writes he, “ to make himself acquainted 
with the genius of this people ; they aie natu- 
rally as brave and spnited as the peasantry of 
any other country, hut yon cannot expect vete- 
rans of a raw militia from only a few months’ 
service. The common people are exceedingly 
avaricious ; the genius of the people is com- 
mercial, from their long intercourse with trade. 
The sentiment of honor, the true characteristic 
of a soldier, has not yet got the better of in- 
terest. His Excellency has been taught to be- 
lieve the people here a superior race of mortals , 
and finding them of the same temper and disr- 
positions, passions and prejudices, virtues and 
vices of the common people of other govern- 
ments, they sank In his esteem.” 

* Greene to Dep. Gov. Ward. Arch., 4th Series, 
iii, 1145. 


CHAPTER YIII. * 

Despatchus fioin Schuyler, dated October 
26th, gave Waslimgtoii another chapter of the 
Canada expedition Chamhlee, an inferior foit 
within five miles of St. Johns, had been taken 
by Majors Broivn and Livingston, at the head 
of fifty Amei3can*5 and thiee bundled Cana- 
dians, A iargo quantity of gunpowder and 
other military stores found there, was a season- 
able supply to the aimy before St. Johns, and 
consoled oSei al Montgomery for his disappoint- 
ment in regard to the aid promised by Colonel 
Ethan Allen. He now pressed the siege of 
St. Johns with vigor. The garrison, cut ofi 
from supplies, weie suffering fiom want of pro- 
visions ; hut the hiave commander, Major Pres- 
ton, still held out manfully, hoping speedy re- 
lief from General Oarleton, who was assembling 
troops for that pm pose at Montreal 

Oarleton, it is tiue, had hut about one hun- 
dred regulars, several hundred Canadians, and 
a nmnhei of Indians with him , hut he calcu- 
lated greatly on the co-operation of Colonel 
Maclean, a veteran Scot, brave and hitteily 
loyal, who had enlisted three hundred of Ms 
countrymen at Quebec, and formed them into 
a regiment called “ The Royal Highland Emi- 
grants,” This doughty Highlander was to land 
at the mouth of the Sorel, where it empties 
into the St. Lawrence, and proceed along the 
former river to St Johns, to join Oarleton, who 
wonid repair thither by the way of Longueil. 

In the mean time Montgomery received ac- 
counts from various quarters that Colonel 
Ethan Allen and his men, captured in the ill- 
advised attack upon Montreal, were treated 
with cruel and nnnecessary seventy, being 
loaded with irons ; and that even the colonel 
himself was subjected to this “ shocking indig- 
nity.” Montgomery addressed a letter to Carle- 
ton on the subject, strong and decided in its 
purport, hut written in the spirit of a courteous 
and high-minded gentleman, and ending with 
an expxession of that sad feeling which gallant 
officers must often have expeiienced in this 
revolutionaiy conflict, on being brought into 
collision with former biotheis in arms. 

“Your character, sir,” writes he, “induces 
me to hope I am ill informed. Hevertheless, 
the duty I owe the tioops committed to my 
charge lays me under the necessity of acquamt- 
ing your Excellency, that, if yon allow this 
conduct, and persist in it, I shall, though with 
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the most painful 2 egret, execute iritii rigor the 
and necessaiy law of letaliation upon the 
garrison of Ciiamblee, now in xny possession, 
and upon all otheis who inay hereafter fall 
into niy hand^. > < f= ^ I shah expect 
your Escellency’b answer in six days. Should 
the bearer not return m that time, I must inter- 
pret your silence into a declaiation of a barbar- 
ous war. I cannot pass this opportunity with- 
out lamenting the melancholy and fatal neces- 
sity, which obliges the fiimest friends of the 
constitution to oppose one of the most respect- 
able officers of the crown.” 

“While waiting for a reply, Montgomery 
pressed the siege of St. Johns, though thwarted 
continually by the want of subordination and 
discipline among his tioops ; hasty levies from 
various colonies, who, said he, “carry the spiiit 
of freedom into the held, and think for them- 
selves ” Accustomed as he had been, in his 
former military experience, to the implicit obe- 
dience of European troops, the insubordination 
of these yeoman soldiery was mtolerable to 
him. “ Were I not afraid,” writes he, “ the 
example w^ould be too generally followed, and 
that the public ^service might suffer, I would 
not stay an hour at the head of troops whose 
operations I cannot direct. I must say I have 
no hopes of success, unless from the garrison’s 
wanting provisions.” 

He had advanced his lines and played from 
his batteries on two sides of the fort for some 
houiri, w’hen tidings brought by four prisoners, 
caused him to cease his dre 

General Oarleton, on the 31st of September, 
had embarked his motley force at Montreal, in 
thirfcy-foiir boats, to cross the St. Lawrence, 
land at Longueil, and push on for St. Johns, 
where, as concerted, he was to be Joined by 
Maclean and his Highlanders. As the boats 
approached the right bank of the river at Lon- 
gueil, a terrible fire of artilleiy and musketry 
was unexpectedly opened upon them, and 
threw them into confusion. It was from Col- 
onel Seth Warner’s detachment of Green Moun- 
tain Boys and New Yoikers. Some of the 
boats were disabled, some were driven on shore 
on an island ; Oarleton retreated with the rest 
to Montreal, with some loss in killed and 
wounded, Tlie Americans captured two Cana- 
dians and two Indians ; and it was these pris- 
oners -who brought tidings to the camp of Carle- 
ton’s signal repulse 

Aware that the garrison held out merely in 
expectation of the relief thus intercepted, Mont- 


[ 17 ^ 5 . 

gomery ceased his fire, and sent a flag by one 
of the Canadian prisoners with a letter inform- 
ing Major Preston of the event, and inviting a 
surrender to spare the effusion of blood. 

Preston in reply expressed a doubt of the 
truth of the report brought by the prisoners, 
but offered to surrender if not relieved in four 
days. The condition was refused and the gal- 
lant major was obliged to capitulate Eis gar- 
rison consisted of five hundred regulars and 
one bunded Canadians ; among the latter were 
several of the provincial noblesse. 

Montgomery treated Preston and liis garri- 
son with the courtesy inspired by their gallant 
resistance. He had been a British ofificer him- 
self, ‘and his old associations with the service, 
made him sympathize with the brave men 
whom the fortune of war had thrown into his 
hands. Perhaps their high-bred and aristo- 
cratic tone contrasted favorably in his eyes, 
with the rough demeanor of the crude swords- 
men with whom he had recently associated, 
and brought back the feelings of early days, 
when war with him was a gay profession, not 
a melancholy duty. Aceordmg to capitulation, 
the baggage of both officers and men was se- 
cured to them, and each of the latter received a 
new suit of clothing from the captured stores. 
This caused a murmur among the American 
soldiery, many of whom were nearly naked, 
and the best hut scantily provided. Even some 
of the officers were indignant that all tho 
articles of clothing had not been treated as 
lawful spoil. “I would not have sullied my 
own reputation, nor disgraced the Continental 
arms by such a breach of capitulation for the 
universe,” said Montgomery. Having sent his 
prisoners np Lake Champlain to Ticonderoga, 
he prepared to proceed immediately to Mon- 
treal; requesting General Schuyler to foiward 
all the men he could possibly spare. 

The royal Highland Emigrants who were to 
have co-operated with General Oarleton, juet 
with no better fortune than that commander. 
Maclean landed at the mouth of the Sorel, and 
added to his force by recruiting a number of 
Canadians in the neighborhood, at the point of 
the bayonet. He was in full march for St. 
Jbhns, when he was encountered by Majors 
Brown and Livingston with their party, fresh 
from the capture of Ohamblee, and reinforced 
by a iramber of Green Mountain Boys. These 
pressed him back to the mouth of the Sorel, 
where, heai-ing of the repulse of Oarleton, and 
being deserted by his Canadian recruits, he em- 
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barked the residue of bis troops, and set off 
down the St, Lawrence to Quebec. The Amer- 
icans now took post at the mouth of the Sorel, 
where they erected batteries so as to command 
the St. Lawrence, and pi event the descent of 
any armed vessels from Montreal. 

Thus closed another chapter of the invasion 
of Canada, “ Not a word of Arnold yet,” said 
Montgomery, in his last despatch. “I have 
sent two expresses to him lately, one by an 
Indian who promised to leturn with expedition. 
The instant I have any news of him, I will ac- 
quaint yon by express.” 

We will anticipate his express, by giving the 
reader the purport of letters received by Wash- 
ington direct from Arnold himself, bringing 
foi ward the collateral branch of this eventful 
enterprise. 

The transportation, of troops and effects 
across the carrying-place between the Kenne- 
bec and Dead Bivers, had been a work of 
severe toil and difficulty to Arnold and his 
men, hut performed with admirable spirit. 
There were ponds and streams full of trout and 
salmon, which furnished them with fresh pro- 
visions. Launching their boats on the sluggish 
waters of the Dead Eiver, they navigated it 
in divisions, as before, to the foot of snow- 
crowned mountains , a part of the great granite 
chain which extends from south-west to north- 
east throughout our continent. Here, while 
Arnold and the first division were encamped 
to repose themselves, heavy rains set in, and 
they came near being swept away by sudden 
torrents from the mountains. Several of then- 
boats were overturned, much of their provisions 
was lost, the sick list increased, and the good 
spirits which had hitherto sustained them began 
to give way. They were on scanty allowance, 
with a prospect of harder times, for there were 
stiH twelve or fifteen days of wilderness before 
them, where no supplies were to be had. A 
council of war was now held, in which it was 
determined to sent back the sick and disabled, ! 
who were mere incumbrances. Arnold, ac- 
cordingly, wrote to the commanders of the 
other divisions, to press on with as many of 
their men as they could furnish with provisions 
for fifteen days, and to send the lest back to a 
place on the route called Norridgewook. This 
order was misunderstood, or misinterpreted by 
Colonel Enos, who commanded the rear divi- 
sion ; he gave all the provisions he could spare 
to Colonel Greene of the third ‘division, retain- 
ing merely enough to supply his own corps of 


three hundred men on their way back to Nor- 
ridgewock, whither ho immediately returned. 

Letters from Arnold and Enos apprised Wash- 
ington of thib grievous flaw m the enterprise. 
He regal ded it, however, as Ubual, with a hope- 
ful eye “Notwithstanding this great defec- 
tion,” said he, “I do not de=:pair of Colonel 
Arnold’s success He will have, in all proba- 
bility, many more difficulties to encounter than 
if he had been a fortnight sooner , as it is likely 
that Governor Carleton will, with what forces 
he can collect after the sin render of the rest 
of Canada, throw himself into Quebec, and 
there make his last effoi t ” ■*- ^ 

Washington was not mistaken in the con- 
fidence he had placed in the enei gy of Arnold. 
Though the latter found his petty force greatly 
reduced by the retrogi ade move of Enos and 
his party, and although snow and ice rendered 
his march still more bleak among the moun- 
tains, he kept on with unflinching spirit until 
he arrived at the ridge which divides the 
streams of New England and Canada. Here, 
at Lake Megantic, the source of the Ohaudiere, 
he met an emissary whom he had sent in ad- 
vance to ascertain the feelings of the Tiabitans^ 
or French yeomanry, in the fertile valley of 
that stream. His report being favorable, Ar- 
nold shared out among the different companies 
the scanty provisions which lemained, direct- 
ing them to make the best of their way for 
the Chandiere settlements; while he, with a 
light foraging party, would push rapidly ahead, 
to procure and send back supplies. 

He accordingly embarked with his little party 
in five bateaux and a birch canoe, and launched 
forth without a guide on the swift current of 
the Ohaudiere. It was little better than a 
mountain torrent, full of rocks and rapids. 
Three of their boats were dashed to pieces, the 
cargoes lost, and the crows saved with diffi- 
culty. At one time, the whole party came 
near being precipitated over a cataract, where 
aU might have perished ; at length they reached 
Sertigan, the first French settlement, where 
they were cordially received. Here Arnold 
bought provisions, which he sent back by the 
Canadians and Indians to his troops. The latter 
were in a state of starvation. Some had not 
tasted food for eight and forty hours others 
had cooked two dogs, followers of the camp ; 
and others had boiled their moccasins, cart ouch 
boxes, and other articles of leather in the hope 
of rendering them eatable. 


♦ VVosTiingtoii to tli6 President of Oongress, Hot. 19tli 
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Arnold halted for a short time in the hospit- 
able valley of the Chandiere, to give his troops 
lepose, and distributed among the inhabitants 
the printed manifesto ivith vrhich he had been 
furaished by Washington. Here he was joined 
by about forty ITorndgewock Indians. On the 
9th of November, the little army emerged from 
the woods at Point Levi, on the St. Lawrence, 
opposite to Quebec. A letter written by an 
inhabitant of that place, speaks of their sudden 
apparition. 

“ There are about 600 Provincials arrived at 
Point Levi, opposite to the town, by the way 
of Ohandfere across the woods. Surely a 
miracle must have been wi ought in their favor. 
It is an imdei taking above the common lace 
of men in tins debauched age. They have 
travelled through woods and bogs, and over 
piecipices, for the space of one bundled and 
twenty miles, attended with every inconven- 
ience and diffioiilty, to be surmounted only by 
men of indefatigable zeal and indnstiy.” 

Leaving Arnold in full sight of Quebec, -which, 
after his long struggle through the wilderness, 
must have appeared like a land of promise ; we 
turn to narrate the events of the upper expe- 
dition into Canada of which the letters of 
Schuyler kept Washington faithfully informed. 

Montgomery appealed before Montreal on 
the 12th of Hovembei. General Oarletonhad 
embarked with his little garrison, and several 
of the civil officers of the place, on board of a 
flotilla of ten or eleven small vessels, and made 
sail in the night, with a favorable breeze, carry- 
ing away with Mm the powder and other im- 
portant stores. The town capitulated, of 
course; and Montgomery took quiet posses- 
sion His urbanity and kindness soon won 
the good will of the inhabitants, both English 
and French, and made the Canadians sensible 
that he really came to secure their rights, not 
to molest them. Intercepted letters acquainted 
him with Arnold’s arrival in the neighborhood 
of Quebec, and the great alarm of “the king’s 
friends,” who expected to be besieged : “ which, 
with the blessing of God, they shall be,” said 
Montgomery, “ if the severe season holds offi, 
and I can prevail on the troops to accompany 
me.” ; 

His great immediate object was the capture 
of Carleton; which would form a triumphal 
close to the enterprise, and might decide the 
fate of Canada. The flotilla in which the gen- 
eral was embarked, had made repeated attempts 
to escape down the St. Lawrence ; but had as 


I often been driven back by the batteries thro-wn 
np by the Americans at the mouth of the Sorel. 
It now lay anchored about fifteen miles above 
that river ; and Montgomery prepared to at* 
tack it with bateaux and light artillery, so as 
to force it down upon the batteries. 

Carleton saw his imminent peril Disguising 
himself as a Canadian voyager, he set ofi:' on a 
dark night accompanied by six peasants, in a 
boat with muffled oars, which he assisted to 
pull; slipped quietly and silently past all the 
batteries and guard-boats, and effected his 
escape to Three Exvers, where he embarked in 
a vessel for Quebec After his departure the 
fiotiUa surrendered, and all those who had 
taken refuge on board were made prisoners of 
war. Among them was General Prescott, late 
commander of Montreal. 

Montgomery now placed garrisons in Mon- 
treal, St, Johns, and Chamblee, and made final 
preparations for desoending the St Lawrence, 
and co-operating wnth Arnold against Quebec. 
To his disappointment and deep chagrin, he 
found but a handful of his troops disposed to 
accompany him. Some pleaded ill health ; the 
term of enlistment of many had expired, and 
they were bent on returning home ; and others, 
who had no such excuses to make, became 
exceedingly turbulent, and indeed mutinous, 
nothing but a sense of public duty, and grati- 
tude to Congress for an unsought comnaission, 
had induced Montgomery to engage in the ser- 
vice ; weaned by the continual vexations which 
beset it, he avowed, in a letter to Schuyler, 
his determination to retire as soon as the in- 
tended expedition against Quebec was finished. 
“'W’lll not your health permit yon to reside at 
Montreal this winter ? ” writes he to Bchnyler ; 
“ I must go home, if I walk by the side of the 
lake. I am weary of power, and totally want 
that patience and temper so requisite for such 
a command.” Much of the insubordination of 
the troops he attributed to the want of tact 
and cultivation in their officers ; who had been 
suddenly advanced from inferior stations and 
coarse employments. “An affair happened 
yesterday,” writes he to Schuyler on the 24tli 
of Hovember, “ which had very near sent ma 
home. A number of officers presumed to re- 
monstrate against the indulgence I had given 
some of the king’s troops. Such an insult I 
could not bear, and immediately resigned. To- 
day they qualified it by such an apology, as 
put it in my power to resume the command.” 
In the same spirit he writes : “ I wish some 
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method could be fallen upon for engaging ^en- 
tlemm to serve. A point of honor and moie 
Imowledge of the world, to be found m that 
class of men, would greatly refoim disciphne, 
and render the troops much more ti actable.” 

The troops which had given Montgomery so 
much annoyance, and refused to continue with 
him in Canada, soon began to arrive at Ticon- 
deroga, Schuyler, m a letter to Congress, 
gives a half qiieiulous, half hnmorons account of 
their conduct. ‘‘ About three hundred of the 
troops raised in Connecticut, passed here -vvith- 
m a few days An unhappy home-sickness 
prevails These all came down as invalids, not 
one willing to re-engage for the winter’s ser- 
vice, and, unable to get any woik done by 
them, I discharged them en groups. Of all the 
specifics ever invented for any^ there is none 
so efficacious as a discharge for thm pi evading 
disorder. hTo sooner was it administered, hut 
it peifected the cure of nine out of ten; who, 
refusmg to wait for boats to go by the way of 
Lake George, slung their heavy packs, crossed 
the lake at this place, and undertook a march 
of two hundred miles with the greatest good- 
will and alacrity.” 

This home-sickness in lustic soldiers after a 
rough campaign was natural enough, and seems 
only to have provoked the testy and suhacid 
humor of Schuyler; but other instances of 
conduct roused his indignation, 

A schooner and tow galley arrived at Orovm 
Point, with upwards of a hundred persons 
They were destitute of provisions ; none were 
to be had at the Point, and the ice prevented 
them from penetrating to Ticonderoga. In 
starving condition they sent an express to Gen- 
eral Schuyler, imploring relief. He imme- 
diately ordered three captains of General 
■Wooster’s regiment, witji a considerable body 
of men in bateaux, to ‘‘ attempt a relief for the 
unhappy suffierers.” To his surprise and dis- 
gust, they manifested the utmost unwilliugness 
to comply, and made a vanety of excuses, which 
he spurned at as frivolous, and as evincing the 
greatest want of humanity. He expressed 
himself to that effect the next day, in a general 
order, adding the following stinging words - 
“The general, therefore, not daiing to trust a 
matter of so much importance to men of so little 
feeling, has ordered Lieutenant Piker, of OoL 
Holmes’s regiment, to make the attempt. He 
received the order with the alacrity becoming 
a gentleman, an officer, and a Chiistiau.” 

This high-minded rebuke, given m so public 


a manner, lankled in the breasts of those whose 
conduct had meiited it, and insured to Schuyler 
that perseveiing hostility with which mean 
mmds revenge the exposure of their meanness. 


GHAPTEP IX. 

Wu have endeavored to compress into a suc- 
cinct account various events of the invasion of 
Canada, funished to Washington by letters fiom 
Schuyler and Arnold The tidings of the cap- 
ture of Montreal had given him the liveliest 
satisfaction. He now looked foiward to equal 
success m the expedition agaiubt Quebec. In 
a letter to Schu 3 der he passed a high eulogmm 
on Arnold. “ The merit of this gentleman is 
certainly great,” writes he, “and I heartily 
wish that fortune may distinguish him as one 
of her favorites I am convinced that he will 
do every thing that prudence and valor shall 
suggest to add to the success of our arms, and 
for reducing Quebec to our possession Should 
he not he able to accomplish so desirable a 
woik with the forces he has, I flatter myself 
that it wiH he effected when General Mont- 
gomery joins him, and our conquest of Canada 
wfil he complete.” 

Certain passages of Schuyler’s letters, how- 
ever, gave him deep concern, wherein that 
general complained of the embarrassments and 
annoyances he had experienced from the insub- 
ordmation of the army. ‘ ‘ Habituated to order, ” 
said he, “ I cannot without pain see that dis- 
^ regard of discipline, confusion, and inattention, ^ 
which reign so generally in this quarter, and 1 
am determined to retii e. Of this resolution I 
have advised Congress.” 

He had indeed done so. In communicating 
to the President of Congress the complaints of 
General Montgomery^ and his intention to re- 
tire, “my sentiments,” said he, “exactly coin- 
cide with his. I shall, with him, do every 
thing in my power to put a finishing stroke to 
the campaign, and make the best arrangement 
in my power, in order to insure success to the 
next. This done, I must heg leave to retire.” 

Congress, however, was too weU awaie of 
his value, readily to dispense with his services. 
Eis letter produced a prompt resolution ex- 
pressive of their high sense of his attention 
and perseverance, “ wMeh merited the thanks 
of the United Colonies.” He had alleged his 
impaired health — they regretted the injuries it 
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had sustained m the service, but begged lie 
TTOuld not insist on a measure ‘‘ -wMcb ^ould 
deprive Ameiica of the benefits of bis zeal and 
abilities, and lob him of the honor of com- 
pleting the ivorh he had so happily begun.” 

What, however, produced a greater effect 
upon Schuyler than any encomium or entieaty 
on the part of Crongress, were the expostula- 
tions of Washington, inspired Ly strong friend- 
ship andldndred sympathies. am exceed- 
ingly sorry,” writes the latter, “ to find you so 
much embarrassed hy the disregard of disci- 
pline, confusion, and want of oider among the 
troops, as to have occasioned you to mention 
to Congress an inchnation to retire. I know 
that your complaints are too well founded, but 
would willingly hope that nothing will induce 
you to quit the service - '-s 5? ^ j have 

met with dilficulties of the same sort, and such 
as I never expected , but they must be borne 
with The cause we aie engaged mis so Just 
and righteous, that we must try to use superior 
to eveiy obstacle in its support ; and, therefore, 
I beg that you will not think of resigning, un- 
less you have carried your application to Con- 
gress too far to recede.” 

And in another letter he makes a still 
stronger appeal to his patriotism. “ I am sorry 
that you, and G-eneral Montgomery, incline to 
quit the service. Let me ask you, sir, when is 
the time for brave men to exert themselves in 
the cause of liberty and their country, if this 
is not 0 Shonld any difficulties that they may 
have to encounter at this important crisis deter 
them? God knows there is not a difficulty 
that you both 'frery justly complain of, that I 
have not in an eminent degree expeiienced, 
that I am not every day experiencing ; but we 
must hear up against them, and make the best 
of mankind, as they are, since we cannot have 
them as we wish Let me, therefore, conjure 
you, and Mr. Montgomeiy, to lay aside such 
thoughts — as thoughts injurious to yourselves, 
and extremely so to your country, which calls 
aloud for gentlemen of your ability.” 

This noble appeal went straight to the heart 
of Schuyler, and brought out a magnanimous 
reply. I do not hesitate,” writes he, “ to 
answer my dear general’s question in the affirm- 
ative, by declaring that now or never is the 
time for every virtuous American to exert 
himself in the cause of liberty and his country ; 
and that it is become a duty cheerfully to sacri- 
fice the sweets of domestic felicity to attain the 
honest and glorious end America has in view.” 


In the same letter he reveals In confidence 
the true cause of his wish to retire from an 
official station , it was the annoyance he had 
suffered throughout the campaign from sec- 
tional prejudice and jealousy. “ I could pomt 
out particular persons of rank in the army,” 
writes he, who have frequently declared that 
the general eoznmanding in this quarter, ought 
to be of the colony from w'hence the majority 
of the troops came. But it is not from opin- 
ions or principles of individuals that I have 
drawn the following conclusion : that troops 
from the colony of Connecticut will not bear 
with a general from another colony ; it is from 
the daily and common conversation of all ranks 
i of people from that colony, both in and out of 
■ the army , and I assuie you that I sincerely 
lament that people of so much public virtue 
should be actuated by suob an unbecoming 
jealousy, founded on such a narrow piinciplo.” 
Having made this declaration, he adds, al- 
though I frankly own that I feel a resentment, 
yet I shall continue to sacrifice it to a nobler 
object, the weal of that country in which I 
have drawn the breath of life, resolved ever to 
seek, with unwearied assiduity, for opportunities 
to fulfil my duty to it,” 

It is with pride we have quoted so frequently 
the correspondence of these two champions of 
our Eevolution, as it lays open their hearts, 
and shows the lofty patriotism by which they 
were animated. 

A letter from John Adams to General 
Thomas, alleges as one cause of Schuyler’s 
unpopularity with the eastern troops, the 
“ politeness ” shown by him to Canadian and 
British prisoners; which “enabled them and 
their ministerial friends to impose upon him.” ^ 
The “politeness” in fact, was that noble 
courtesy which a high-minded soldier extends 
towards a captive foe. If his couitesy was 
imposed upon, it only proved that, incapable 
of double-dealing himself, he suspoctoci it not 
in others. All generous natures are liable to 
imposition; their warm impulses being too 
quick for selfish caution. It is the cold, the 
calculating, and the mean, whose distrustful 
wariness is never taken in. 

— * — 

CHAPTER X. 

The forming even of the skeleton of an army 
under the new regulations, had been a work 

* Lotter*‘Boo'k: of Q-on Thomtva. MS. 
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of infnite difficnlty ; to fiM it up liras still more 
difficult. The first burst of revolutionaiy zeal 
had passed away ; enthusiasm had been chilled 
by the inaction and monotony of a long encamp- 
ment ; an encampment, moreover, destitute of 
thpoe comforts wdiich, in experienced warfare, 
are provided by a wmlL-regulated commissariat. 
The troops had suffered privations of every 
kind, want of fuel, clothing, provisions. They 
looked forward with dismay to the rigors of 
winter, and longed for their rustic homes and 
their family fiiesides. 

Apprehending that some of them would in- 
cline to go home when the time of their enlist- 
ment expired, Washington summoned the gen- 
eral officers at head-quarters, and invited a 
delegation of the General Court to he piesent, 
to adopt measures for the defence and support 
of the Imes. The result of their deliberations 
was an order that three thousand of the minute 
men and militia of Massachusetts, and two 
thousand from Mew Hampshire, should be at 
Cambridge by the lOth of December, to relieve 
the Connecticut regiments, and supply the de- 
ficiency that would be caused by their depar- 
ture, and by the absence of others on furlough. 

With this arrangement the Connecticut troops 
were made aoquamted, and as the time of most 
of them would not be out before the 10th, they 
were ordered to remain in camp until relieved. 
Their officers assured Washington that he need 
apprehend no defection on the part of their 
men ; they would not leave the lines. The of- 
ficers themselves were probably mistaken in 
their opinion of their men, for on the 1st of 
December, many of the latter, some of whom 
belonged to Putnam’s regiment, resolved to go 
home immediately. Efforts were made to pre- 
vent them, but in vain , several carried off with 
them their arms and ammunition Washington 
sent a list of their names to Governor Trum- 
bull. “I submit it to your judgment,” writes 
he, whether an example should not he made 
of these men who have deserted the cause of 
their country at this critical juncture, when the 
enemy are receiving reinforcements ? ” 

We anticipate the reply of Governor Trum- 
bull, received several days subsequently. “ The 
late extraordinary and reprehensible conduct of 
some of the troops of tins colony,” writes he, 
“ impresses me, and the minds of many of our 
people, with great surprise and indignation, 
since the treatment they met with, and the or- 
der and request made to them, were so reason- 
able, and apparently necessary for the dej^nce 


of our common cause, and safety of our rights 
and privileges, for which they freely engaged.” 

We Will here add, that the homeward-bound 
warriors seem to have run the gauntlet along 
the road, for their conduct on quitting the 
army drew upon them bucli indignation, that 
they could hardly get any thing to eat on their 
journey, and when they arrived at home, they 
met with such a reception (to the credit of the 
Oonnecticut women be it recorded), that many 
were soon disposed to return again to camp.-^ 

On the very day after the departure home- 
wai’d of these troops, and while it was feared 
their example would be contagions, a long, lum- 
bering tram of waggons, laden with ordnance 
and military stores, and decorated with flags, 
came wheeling into the camp, escorted by con- 
tinental troops and country militia. They were 
part of the cargo of a large brigantine laden 
with munitions of war, captured and sent in to 
Gape Ann by the schooner Lee, Captain Manly, 
one of the cruisers sent out by Washington. 
‘^Such universal joy ran through the whole 
camp,” writes an officer, “ as if each one grasped 
a victory in his own hands ” 

Beside the oidnance captured, there were 
two thousand stand of arms, one hundred 
thousand flints, thirty thousand round shot, 
and thnty-two tons of musket balls, 

“ Surely nothing,” writes Washington, “ ever 
came more aprojjos ” 

It was indeed a cheering incident, and was 
eagerly turned to account. Among the ordn ance 
was a huge brass mortar of a new constiuction, 
weighing near three thousand pounds. It was 
considered a glorious tiophy, and there was a 
resolve to christen it. Miffiin, Washington's 
seeretaiy, suggested the name. The mortar 
was fixed in a bed; old Putnam mounted it, 
dashed on it a bottle of rum, and gave it the 
name of Congress. The shouts which rent the 
air were heard in Boston, When the meaning 
of them was explained to the British, they ob- 
served, that “ should their expected reinforce- 
ments arrive in time, the rebels would pay dear 
in the spriug for all theii; petty triumphs.” 

With Washington, this transient gleam of 
nautical success was soon overshadowed by the 
conduct of the cruisers he had sent to the St. 
Lawi’cnce. Palling to intercept the brigantines, 
the objects of their ciuise, they landed on the 
island of St. Johns, plundered the house of the 
governor and several private AweHings, and 

* See Letter of C-eD, Greono to Samuel Ward. Am, 
Arcli. 4:tli Scries, vol. tv. 
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brought 0^ three of the piincipaL mhabitauts 
prisoners j one of ■whom, itr. Callbech, was 
president of the connci], and acted as gorernor. 

These gentlemen made a memorial to Wash- 
ington of this scandalous maraud. He instantly- 
ordered the restoration of the effects winch 
had been pillaged of Ms conduct towards the 
gentlemen peisonally, we may judge by the fol- 
lowing note addressed to him by Mr. Calibeelc : 

I should ill deserve the generous treatment 
which your Excellency has been pleased to show 
me, had I not the gratitude to acknowledge so 
great a favor. I cannot ascribe any part of it 
to my own merit, but must impute the whole 
to the philanthropy and humane disposition 
that so truly characterize General Washington. 
Be so obliging, therefore, as to accept the only 
return in my power, that of my most grateful 
thanks.” " 

Shoitly after the foregoing occurrence, m- 
foimation was leceived of the indignities which 
had been heaped upon Colonel Ethan Allen, 
■when captured at Montreal by Geneial Pies- 
cott, -who, himself, was now a piisonei in the 
hands of the Americans. It touched Washing- 
ton on a point on which he was most sensitive 
and tenacious, the treatment of Ameiican of- 
ficers when captured ; and produced the follow- 
ing letter fiom him to General Howe . 

it SiE, — We have just been informed of a cir- 
cuinstance wdiich, weie it not so well authen- 
ticated, I should scarcely think credible. It is 
that Colonel Allen, who, with his small party, 
was defeated and made prisoner near Montreal, 
has been treated without legard to decency, 
humanity, or the rules of war ; that he has been 
thrown into irons, and suffers all the hardships 
inflicted upon common felons. 

“I think it my duty, sir, to demand, and do 
expect from you, an eclaircissemeni on this sub- 
ject. At the same time, I flatter myself, from 
the chaiacter which Mr. Howe bears as a man 
of honor, gentleman, and sohhei, that my de- 
mand will meet with lias approbation. I must 
take tho liberty, also, of informing you that I 
shall consider your {silence as a confirmation 
of the report, and further assuring you, that 
whatever treatment Colonel Allen receives, 
whatever fate he undergoes, such exactly shall 
be the treatment and fate of Brigadier Prescott, 
now in our hands. The law of retaliation is 
not only justifiable in tho eyes of God and man, 
but absolutely a duty, which, in our present 


circumstances, ive owe to our relations, friends, 
and feliow-eitissens 

“ Permit me to add, sir, that we have all here 
the highest regard and reverence for your gieat 
personal qualities and attainments, and the 
Americans in general esteem it as not the least 
of their misfortuires, that the name of Howe, 
a name so dear to them, should appear at the 
head of the catalogue of the instruments em- 
ployed by a wucked mmistry for their destruc- 
tion.” 

General Howe felt acutely the sorrowful re- 
proach m the latter part of the letter. It was 
a reiteration of what had already been express- 
ed by Congress ; in the present instance it pro- 
duced irritation, if we may judge from the reply. 

“ SiE, — In answer to your letter, I am to ac- 
quamt you that my command does not extend 
to Canada. Mot having any accounts wherein, 
the name of Allen is mentioned, I cannot give 
you the smallest satisfaction upon the subject 
of your letter. But trusting Major-General 
Oarleton’s conduct will never incur censure 
upon any occasion, I am to conclude in the in- 
stance of your inquiry, that he has not for- 
feited his past pretensions to decency and hu- 
manity. 

“ It is with regret, considei big the character 
yon have always maintained among your friends, 
as a gentleman of the strictest honor and deli- 
cacy, that I find cause to resent a sentence in 
the conclusion of your letter, big with invectivo 
against my superiors, and insulting to myself, 
which should obstiuct any further intercourse 
between us I am, sir, A;c.” 

In transmitting a copy of his letter to the 
President of Congress, ‘Washington observed: 

My reason for pointing out Brigadier-General 
Prescott as the object, who is to sufibr for Mr. 
Allen’s fate, is, that by letters from General 
Schuyler, and copies of letters from General 
Montgomery to Schuyler, I am given to under- 
stand that Prescott is the cause of AUen’s suf- 
ferings. I thought it best to be decisive on the 
occasion, as did the generals whom I consulted 
thereon.” 

For the sake of continuity we will anticipate 
a few facts connected with the story of Ethan 
Allen. Within a few weeks after the preceding 
correspondence, Washington received a letter 
from Levi Allen, a brother tb the colonel, and 
of like enterprising and enthusiastic character. 
It was dated from Salisbury in Oonnectiout ; and 
enclosed afiSdavits of the harsh treatment his 
brojjher had experienced, and of his being con- 
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fined on board of the Gaspee, “ with a bar of 
iron fixed to one of Ms legs, and iron to his 
hands.” Levi was bent upon effecting his deliv- 
erance, and the mode proposed was in nmson 
with the bold but wild schemes of the colonel. 
"We quote Ms crude, bnt characteristic letter, 

“ Have some thoughts of going to England 
incognito^ after my brother; but am not posi- 
tively certain he is sent there, though believe 
he is. Beg your Excellency will favor me with 
a line, and acquaint me of any intelligence con- 
cerning him, and if your Excellency please, 
your opinion of the expediency of going after 
him, and whether yonr Excellency would think 
proper to advance any money for that purpose, 
as my brother was a man blessed with more 
fortitude than fortune. Tour Excellency may 
think, at first thought, I can do nothing hy 
going to England ; I feel as if I could do a great 
deal^ by raising a mob in London, bribing the 
Jailer, or by getting into some servile employ- 
ment with tbe Jailer, and over-faithfulness make 
myself master of the key, or at least be able to 
lay my hand on it some night. I heg your Ex- 
cellency will countenance my going , can muster 
more than one hundred pounds, my own prop- 
erty ; shall regard spending that no more than 
one copper. Y our Excellency mnst know Alien ^ 
“was not only a brother, hnt a real fiiend that 
stioketh closer than a brother ” 

In a postscnpt he adds, “ cannot live without 
going to England, if my brother is sent there.” 

In reply, ‘Washington intimated a behef that 
the colonel had been sent to England, hut dis- | 
countenanced Levi’s wild project of following 
him thither ; as there was no probability of its 
success, and he would be running himself into 
danger without a prospect of rendering service 
to his brother. 

The measure of retaliation mentioned In 
Washington’s letter to Howe, was actually 
meted out by Congress on the arrival of Gene- 
ral Prescott in Philadelphia. He was ordered 
into close confinement in the Jail; though not 
put m irons. He was subsequently released 
from confinement, on account of ill health, and 
was treated by some Philadelphia families with 
unmeiited hospitality.^ 

* Thomas Walker, a merchant of Montreal, who, ao- 
cusGd of traitorous dealingB with the Americans, had heen. 
tluown mto prison during Prescott’s sway, and his coun- 
tiy-honsB hurnt down, undertook a journey to Philadelphia 
in the depth of winter, when he understood the general 
was a captive there, trusting to ohtain satisfaction for his 
ill-treatment To his great surprise, he found Mr Pres- 
cott lodged in the hest tavern of the place, walking or 


At the time of the foregoing correspondence 
with Howe, Washington was eainestly occupied 
preparing v orks for the homhardmeiit of Bos- 
ton, should that measure be lesolved upon by 
Congress. General Putnam, in the preceding 
month, had taken po^ses'^ion in the nmht of 
Cobble Hill without molestation from the ene- 
my, though a commanding eminence; and m 
two days had constructed a work, wMch, from 
its strength, was named Putnam’s impregnable 
foi tress. 

He was now engaged on another work on 
Lechmere Point, to he connected with the 
works at Cobble Hill, by a biidge thrown across 
Willis’s Creek, and a covered way. Lechmere 
Point is immediately opposite the north part of 
Boston ; and the Scarborough ship-of-war was 
anchored near it. Putnam availed himself of 
a dark and foggy day (Dec. lY), to commence 
operations, and broke ground with four hundred 
men, at ten o’clock in the morning, on a hill at 
I the Point. “ The mist,” says a contemporary 
' account, ‘‘ was so great as to prevent the enemy 
from discovering what he was about until near 
twelve o’clock, when it cleared up, and opened 
to their view our whole party at the Point, and 
another at the causeway throwing a bridge over 
the creek. The Scarborough, anchoied off the 
Point, poured in a broadside. The enemy from 
' Boston threw shells. The garrison at Cobble 
: Hill returned fire. Our men were obliged to 
decamp from the Point, but the work was re- 
sumed by the brave old general at night.” 

On the next morning, a cannonade from Gob- 
ble Hill obliged tbe Scarborongb to weigh an- 
chor, and drop down below the feny; and 
General Heath was detached with a party of 
men to carry on the work which Putnam had 
commenced. The enemy resumed their fire. 
Sentinels were placed to give notice of a shot 
or shell ; the men would crouch down or dodge 
it, and continue on with their work. The fire 
ceased in the afternoon, and 'Washington visited 
the MD, accompanied hy several ofiScers, and 
inspected the progress of the work. It was to 
consist of two redoubts, on one of which was 
to he a mortar battery. There was, as yet, a 
deficiency of ordnance , but tbe prize mortar 

riding at largo througlx Bniladolplna and BuckB counties, 
feasting vntli gentlemen of the first rank m the province, 
and keeping a levde for the reception of the grandees In 
consequence of which nnacconntahle phenomena, and the 
little prospect of Ins obtaining any adequate redicss in 
the present unsettled state of public affairs, Mr "Walker 
has retnmed to Montreal. — Am. Arohives^ Uh B&nas^ vol 
IV. 1178 
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was to be moxmted v/liicli Putnam liad recently 
clmstened, The Congxess.” From the spirit 
with which the work was carried on, TYashing- 
ton trusted that it would soon he completed, 
‘"and then,” said he, “if we have powder to 
spoi t with, and Congress gives the word, Boston 
can he bombarded from this point.” 

For several days the labor at the works was 
continued , the redoubts were thrown up, and 
a covered way was constructed, leading down 
to the bridge. All this was done notwithstand- 
ing the continual hre of the enemy. The letter 
of a British officer gives his idea of the efficien- 
cy of the w ork 

“The rebels for some days past have been 
erecting a batteiy on Phifips’ Farm. The new 
consti noted mortar taken on board the ordnance 
bug, we are told, will be mounted upon it, and 
we expect a warm salute from the shells, an- 
other part of that vessel’s cargo ; so that, in 
spite of hex capture, we are likely to be com- 
phmented with the contents of her lading. 

“If the rebels can complete their battery, 
this town will be on fire about our ears a few 
horn's after, all our buildings being of wood, 
or a mixture of brick and wood-work. Had 
the rebels erected their battery on the other 
side of the town, at Dorchester, the admiral 
and all his booms would have made the first 
blaze, and the burning of the town would have 
followed. If we cannot destroy the rebel bat- 
tery by our guns, we must inarch out and take 
it swoid in hand.” 

Putnam anticipated great effects from this 
work, and especially from his grand mortar, 
“The Congress.” Shells there were in abun- 
dance for a bombardment ; the only thing want- 
ing was a supply of powder. One of the of- 
ficers, writing of the unusual mildness of the 
winter, observes: “Eveiy thing thaws here ex- 
cept old Put. He is still as hard as ever, crying 
out for powder — ^powder — powder. To gods, 
give us powder I ” 


CHAPTER Xr. 

Amid the various concerns of the war, and 
the multiplied perplexities of the camp, the 
thoughts of “Washington continually reverted 
to his home on the banks of the Potomac. A 
constant correspondence was kept np between 
him and his agent, Mr. Lund Washington, who 
had charge of his various estates. The general 


gave clear and minute directions as to their 
management, and the agent rendered as clear 
and minute returns of every thing that had been 
done in consequence. 

According to recent accounts, Mount Yernon 
had been considered in danger. Lord Dunmore 
was exeicising martial law in the Ancient Do- 
imnion, and it was feared that the favorite abode 
of the “rebel commander-in-chief ” would be 
maiked out for hostility, and that the enemy 
might land from their ships in the Potomac, 
and lay it waste. Washington’s brother, John 
AugU'stine, had entreated Mrs. Washington to 
leave it. The people of Loudoun had advised 
her to seek refuge beyond the Blue Ridge, and 
had offered to send a guard to escort her. She 
had declined the offer, not considering herself 
in danger, Lund Washington was equally free 
from appi ehensions on the subject. “Lord 
Dunmore,” writes he, “ wiU hardly himself ven- 
ture up this liver, nor do I believe he will send 
on that errand. You may depend I will he 
watchful, and upon the least alarm persuade her 
to move.” 

Though alive to every thing concerning Mount 
Yernon, Washington agreed with them in deem- 
ing it in no present danger of molestation by 
the enemy. Still ho Iclt for the loneliness of 
Mrs. Washington’s situation, heightened as it 
must he by anxiety on his own account. On 
taMng command of the army, he had held out 
a prospect to her that he would rejoin her at 
home in the autumn ; there was now a proba- 
bility of his being detained before Boston all 
winter He wrote to her, therefore, by express, 
m November, inviting her to join him at the 
camp. He at the same time wrote to Lund 
Washington, engaging his continued services as 
an agent. This person, though bearing the same 
name, and probably of the same stock, does 
not appear to have been in any near degree of 
relationship. Washmgton’s letter to him gives 
a picture of his domestic policy. 

“I will engage for the year coming and the 
yeai following, if these troubles and my absence 
continue, that your wages shall he standing and 
certain at the highest amount that any one 
year’s crop has produced you yet. I do not 
offer this as any temptation to induce you to 
go on more cheerfully in prosecuting those 
schemes of mine. I should do injustice to you 
were I not to acknowledge that your conduct 
has ever appeared to me above everything sor- 
did ; but I offer it in consideration of the great 
charge you have upon your hands, and my 
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entire dependence npon yonr fidelity and in- 
dustry. 

“ It is tlie greatest, indeed it is tlie only com- 
fortable reflection I enjoy on tills score, that 
my business is in tbe hands of a person con- 
cerning TV'hose integrity I have not a doubt, 
and on whose care I can rely. Were it not for 
this, I should feel very unhappy on account of 
the situation of my affairs. But I am persuaded 
you will do for me as you would for yourself.” 

The foUowmg were his noble directions con- 
cerning Mount Vernon: 

“ Let the hospitality of the house with respect 
to the poor be kept up. Let no one go hungry 
away. If any of this kind of people should be 
in want of corn, supply their necessaries, pro- 
vided it does not encourage them to idleness ; 
and I have no objection to your givmg my mo- 
ney in chanty to the amonnt of forty or fifty 
pounds a year, when you think it well bestowed. 
What I mean by having no objection is, that it 
is my deshe it should he done. You are to 
consider that neither myself nor wife, is now 
in the way to do these good offices.” 

Mrs Washington came on with her own car- 
riage and horses, accompanied by her son, Mr. 
Oustis, and his wife. She travelled by very easy 
stages, partly on account of the badness of the 
roads, partly out of regard to the horses, of 
which Washington was always very careful, 
aud which were generally remarkable for beauty 
and excellence. Escorts and guards of honor 
attended her from jdace to place, and she was 
detained some time at Philadelphia, by the de- 
voted attention of the inhabitants. 

Her arrival at Cambridge was a glad event 
in the army. Incidental mention is made of 
the equipage in which she appeared there. A 
chariot and four, with black postilions in scarlet 
and white liveries. It has been suggested that 
this was an English style of equipage, derived 
from the Fairfaxes ; but in truth it was a style 
still prevalent at that day in Virginia. 

It would appear that dinner invitations to 
head-quarters, were becoming matters of pride 
and solicitude. “ I am much obliged to you,” 
writes Washington to Feed, *^for the hints re- 
specting the jealousies which you say are gone 
abroad. I cannot charge myself with incivility, 
or what in my opinion is tantamount, ceremo- 
nious civility to gentlemen of this colony ; but 
if such misconduct appears, I will endeavor at 
a reformation ; as I can assure you, my dear 
Keed, that I wish to walk iu such a line as 
will give most general satisfaction. You 


knW that it was my wish at first to invite a 
certain number to dinner, but unintentionally 
we somehow or other missed of it. If this has 
given rise to the jealousy, I can only say that 
I am very sorry for it ; at the same time I add, 
that it was rather owing to inattention, or more 
properly, too much attention to other matters, 
which caused me to neglect it.” 

And in another letter : 

‘‘My constant attention to the great and 
perplexing objects which continually arise to 
my view, absorbs all lesser consideiations; and, 
mdeed, scarcely allows me to reflect that there 
is such a body as the General Court of this 
colony, but when I am reminded of it by a 
committee ; nor can I upon recollection, discov- 
er in what instance I have been inattentive to, 
or slighted them. They could not surely con- 
ceive that there was a propriety in unbosoming 
tbe secrets of the army to them ; that it was 
necessary to ask their opinion in throwing up 
an intrenchment or forming a battalion. It 
must be, therefore, what I before hmted to you ; 
and how to remedy it I hardly know ; as I am 
acquainted with few of the members, never go 
out of my own lines, nor see any of them in 
them.” 

The presence of Mrs. "Washington soon reliev- 
ed the general from this kind of perplexity. 
She presided at head-quarters with mingled 
dignity and affability. We have an anecdote or 
two of the internal affairs of head-quarters, 
furnished by the descendant of one who was an 
occasional inmate there. 

Washington had prayers morning and even- 
i ing, and was regular in his attendance at the 
church in which he was a communicant. On 
one occasion, for want of a clergyman, the 
Episcopal service was read by Colonel William 
Palfrey, one of Washington’s aides-de-camp; 
who substituted a prayer of his own composi- 
tion in place of the one formerly offered up 
for the king. 

Hot long after her arrival in camp, Mrs. 
Washington claimed to keep twelfth-night in 
due style, as the anniversary of her wedding. 
“The general,” says the same informant, “was 
somewhat thoughtful, and saidhewms afraid he 
must refuse it.” His objections were overcome, 
and twelfth-night and the wedding anniversary 
were duly celebrated. 

There seems to have been more conviviality 
at the quarters of some of the other generals; 
their time and minds -were less inten'?ely en- 
grossed by anxious cares, having only their in- 
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dividual departmeiits to attend to* Adjutant- 
General Mifflin’s house appears to have been a 
gay one. “ He was a man of education, ready 
apprehension, and brilhancy,” says Graydon ; 
“ had spent some time in Europe, particularly 
in France, and was very easy of access, with 
the manners of genteel life, though occasionally 
evolving those of the Quaker.” ^ 

Mrs. Adams gives an account of an evening 
party at his house. was very politely 
entertained and noticed hy the generals,” 
writes she, ^more especially General Lee, who 
was very urgent for me to tarry in town, and 
dine with him and the ladies present at Hob- 
goblin Hall ; hut I escnsed myself. The gen- 
eral was determined that I should not only be 
acquainted with him, but with his companions 
too ; and therefore placed a chair before me, 
into which he ordered Mr. Spada (his dog) to 
mount, and present his paw to me for a better 
acquaintance. I could not do otherwise than 
accept it.” t 

John Adams, likewise, gives us a picture of 
festivities at head-quarters, where he was a 
visitant on the recess of Congress, 

I dined at Col. Mifflin’s with the general 
('Washington) and lady, and a vast collection 
of other company, among whom were six or 
seven sachems and warriors of the French 
Caughnawaga Indians, with their wives and 
children A savage feast they made of it ; yet 
were very polite in the Indian style. I was 
introduced to them by the general as one of 
the grand council at Philadelphia, which made 
them prick up their ears. They came and 
shook hands with me.” 

■While giving these familiar scenes and occur- 
rences at the camp, we are tempted to subjoin 
one furnished from the manuscript memoir of 
an eye witness. A large party of Yirginia 
riflemen, who had recently arrived in camp, 
were strolling about Cambridge, and viewing 
the collegiate buildings, now turned into bar- 
racks. Their halt-Indian equipments, and fring- 
ed and ruffled hunting garbs, provoked the 
merriment of some troops from Marblehead, 
chiefly fishermen and sailors, who thought noth- 
ing equal to the round jacket and trowsers. A 
bantering ensued between them. There was 
snow upon the ground, and snowballs began to 


* G-raydon’s Memoirs, p. 154 
t Letters of Mr Adams, vol 1., p 85 
t Adams’s Letters, vol ii„ p. 80. Adams adds, that 
they made him " low hoivs and scrapes”— a hind of hom- 
age never paid "by an Indian -warrior 
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fly when j okes were wanting. The parties waxed 
warm with the contest. They closed, and came 
to blows ; both sides were reinforced, and in a 
little while at least a thousand were at fisticuffs, 
and there was a tumult in the camp worthy of 
the days of Homer. “ At this juncture,” writes 
OUT informant, ‘‘ Washington made his appear- 
ance, whether by accident or design I never 
knew. I saw none of his aides with him ; his 
black servant just behind him mounted. He 
threw the bridle of his own horse into his ser- 
vant’s hands, sprang from his seat, lUshed mto 
the thickest of the melde, seized two tall brawny 
riflemen by the throat, keeping fhem at arm’s- 
length, talking to and shaking them.” 

As they were from his own province, he 
may have felt peculiarly responsible for their 
good conduct ; they were engaged, too, in one 
of those sectional brawls which were his espe- 
cial abhorrence; his reprimand must, there- 
fore, have been a vehement one. He was com- 
manding in his serenest moments, but irresist- 
ible in his hursts of indignation. On the 
present occasion, we are told, his appearance 
and strong-handed rebuke put an instant end to 
the tumult. The combatants dispersed in all 
directions, and in less than three minutes none 
remained on the ground hut the two he had 
collared. 

The veteran who records this exercise of 
military authority, seems at a loss which most 
to admire, the simplicity of the process or the 
vigor with which it was administered. ‘ ‘ Here,” 
writes he, bloodshed, imprisonments, tiials hy 
court-martial, reyengeful feeling between the 
different corps of the army, were happily pie- 
vented by the physical and mental energies of 
a single person, and the only damage resulting 
! from the flerce encounter was, a few torn hunt- 
ing frocks and round jackets.” 

— # — 

OHAPTEE XII. 

again turn from the siege of Boston, to the 
invasion of Canada, which at that time shared 
the anxious thoughts of 'Washington. His last 
accounts of the movements of Arnold, left him 
at Point Levi, opposite to Quebec. Something 
brilliant from that daring officer was antioi- 

♦ From memoranda written at aix advanced age, hy the 
late Hon Israel Trask , wLo, wlien "but ten years old, was 
m tlie camp at Cambridge witb his father, who was a 
lle-atenant. 
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pated. It iras his intention to cross the river 
immediately. Had he done so, he might have 
carried the town by a coup de main; for terror 
as well as disaffection prevailed among the in- 
habitants. At Point Levi, however, he was 
brought to a stand ; not a boat was to be found 
there. Letters which he had despatched some 
days previously, by two Indians, to Generals 
Schuyler and Montgomery, had been carried by 
his faithless messengers, to Oaramhe, the lieu- 
tenant-governor, who, thus apprised of the im- 
pending danger, had caused all the boats of 
Point Levi to be either removed or destroyed. 

Arnold was not a man to be disheartened by 
difficulties. With great exertions he procured 
about forty birch canoes from the Canadians 
and Indians, with forty of the latter to navi- 
gate them ; but stormy winds arose, and for 
some days ihe liver was too boisterous for such 
frail craft. In the mean time the garrison at 
Quebec was gaming strength. Eecruits arrived 
from Xova Scotia. The veteran Maclean, too, 
who had beeh driven from the month of the 
Sorel by the detachment undei Brown and 
Livingston, arrived down the river wdth his 
corps of Royal Highland Emigrants, and threw 
himself into the place. The Lizard frigate, the 
Hornet sloop-of-war, and two armed schooners 
were stationed in the river, and guard boats 
patrolled at night. The prospect of a successful 
attack upon the place was growing desperate. 

On the 13th of Xovemher, Arnold received 
intelligence that Montgomery had captured St 
Johns. He was instantly roused to emulation. 
His men, too, were inspirited by the news. 
The wind had abated . he determined to cross 
the river that very night. At a late hour in 
the evening he embarked with the first divi- 
sion, principally riflemen. The river was wide ; 
the current rapid; the bmch canoes, easy to 
be upset, required skilful management. By 
four o’clock in the morning, a large part of his 
force had crossed without being perceived, and 
landed about a mile and a half above Cape Dia- 
mond, at Wolfe’s Cove, so called fi'om being 
the landing-place of that gallant commander. 

Just then a guard boat belonging to the 
Lizard, came slowly along shore and discovered 
them. They hailed it, and ordeied it to land 
Hot complying, it was fired into, and three men 
were killed. The boat instantly pulled for the 
frigate, giving vociferous alarm. 

Without waiting the arrival of the residue of 
his men. for whom the canoes had been de- 
spatched, Arnold led those who had landed to 


the foot of the cragged defile, once scaled by 
the intrepid Wolfe, and scrambled up it in all 
haste. By daylight he had planted his daring 
flag on the far-famed Heights of Abraham. 

Here the mam difficulty stared hiiu in the 
face. A strong line of walls and bastions trav- 
ersed the promontory from one of its precipi- 
tous sides to the other; enclosing the upper 
and lower towns On the light the great bas- 
tion of Cape Diamond crowned the locky 
height of that name. On the left ivas the bas- 
tion of La Potasse, close by the gate of St. 
Johns opening npon the barracks, the gate 
where Wolfe’s antagonist, the gallant Montcalm, 
received his death wound. 

A council of war was now held. Arnold, 
who had some knowledge of the place, was for 
dashing forward at once and storming the gate 
of St. Johns. Had they done so, they might 
have been successful. The gate was open and 
nnguarded. Through some blunder and delay, 
a message from the commander of the Lizard 
to the lieutenant-governor had not yet been 
delivered, and no alarm had reached the for- 
tress 

The formidable aspect of the place, however, 
awed Arnold’s associates m council. They con- 
sidered that their whole force was but between 
seven and eight hundred men ; that nearly one- 
third of their fire-arms had been rendered use- 
less, and much of their ammunition damaged 
in their march through the wilderness; they 
had no aitiUery, and the fortress looked too 
strong to be carried by a coitp de main. Cau- 
tious counsel is often fatal to a daring enter- 
prise. Whije the council of war deliberated, 
the favorable moment passed away. The lieu- 
tenant-governor received the tardy message. 
He hastily assembled the merchants, officers of 
militia, and captains of merchant vessels. AH 
promised to stand by him ; he had a strong dis- 
trust, however, of the French part of the pop- 
ulation and the Canadian militia ; his main re- 
liance was on Colonel Maclean and his Royal 
Highland Emigrants. 

The dm of arms now resounded through the 
streets. The cry was up — “ The enemy are on 
the Heights of Abraham! The gate of St. 
Johns is open ! ” There was an attempt to 
shut it. The keys were not to he found. It 
was hastily secured by ropes and handspikes, 
and the walls looking upon the heights were 
soon manned by the military, and thronged by 
the populace, 

Arnold paraded his men withm a hundred 
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yards of tlie trails, and caused them to give 
three hearty cheers ; hoping to escite a revolt 
in the place, or to provoke the scanty garrison 
to a sally There were a few scattered cheer- 
ings in return , hut the taunting bravado failed 
to piodnce a sortie; the governor dared not 
ventuie beyond the walls with part of his gar- 
rison, having too little confidence in tlie loyalty 
of those who would remain behind. There 
was some firmg on the part of the Americans, 
but merely as an additional taunt ; they were 
too far off for their musketry to have effect. 
A large cannon on the ramparts was brought 
to bear on them, and matches were procured 
from the Lizard, with which to fire it off A 
few shots obliged the Americans to retire and 
encamp 

In the evening Arnold sent a flag, demanding 
in the name of the United Colonies the sur- 
rendei of the place. Some of the disaffected 
and the faint-hearted weie inclined to open the 
gates, but were held in check by the mastiff 
loyalty of Maclean. The veteran gnai’ded the 
gate with his Highlanders; forbade all com- 
munication with the besiegers, and fired upon 
their fiag as an ensign of rebellion. 

Several days elapsed. Ai‘nold’s flags of truce 
were repeatedly insulted, but he saw the futility 
of resenting it, and attacking the place with 
his present means. The inhabitants giadually 
recovered from their alarm, and armed them- 
selves to defend their property. The sailors 
and marines proved a valuable addition to the 
garrison, which now really meditated a sortie. 

Arnold received information of all this from 
friends within the walls; he hea^d about the 
same time of the capture of Montreal, and that 
General Oarleton, having escaped from that 
place, was on liis way down to Qnebeo. He 
thonght at present, therefore, to draw off on 
the 19th to Point aux TreinlleB (Aspen-tree 
Point), twenty miles above Quebec, there to 
await the arrival of General Montgomery with 
troops and artillery. As his little army wended 
its way along the high bank of the river tow- 
ards its destined encampment, a vessel passed j 
below, which had just touched at Point aux j 
Trembles. On board of it was General Oarle-J 
ton, hurrying on to Quebec. 

It was not long before the distant booming , 
of artillery told of Ms arrival at his post, where 
he resumed a stern command He was un- 
popular among the inhabitants; even the 
British merchants and other men of business, | 
were offended by the coldness of Ms manners, | 


and his confining his intimacy to the military 
and the Canadian noblesse. He was aware of 
his unpopularity, and looked round him with 
distrust; his fiist measure was to tuim out of 
the place all suspected peisons, and all who 
refused to aid m its defence. This caused a 
great “ trooping out of town,^^ but what was 
lost in numbers wus gained in strength. 'With 
the loyally disposed -who remained, he busied 
himself in improving the defences. 

Of the constant anxiety, yet enduring hope, 
with which "W^ashington watched this hazard- 
ous enterprise, we have evidence in his various 
letters. To Arnold, w^hen at Point Levi, 
baffled m the expectation of finding the means 
of malimg a dash upon Quebec, he writes . “ It 
IS not in the power of any man to command 
success, hut you have done more, you have 
deserved it ; and before this time (Dec. 5th), I 
hope yon have met with the lain els which are 
due to your toils, in the possession of Quebec. 

“ I have no doubt but a junction of your de- 
tachment with the army under General Mont- 
gomery, is effected before this. If so, you will 
put yourself under his command, and will, I 
am persuaded, give him all the assistance in 
your power, to finish the glorious work yon 
have begun.*’ t 


CHAPTER Xlir. 

lu the month of December a vessel had been 
captured, bearing supplies from Lord Dun- 
more to the army at Boston. A letter on 
boaid, from his lordship to General Howe, in- 
vited him to tiansfer the war to the southern 
colonies; or, at all events, to send reinforce- 
ments thither; intimating at the same time 
Ms plan of proclaiming liberty to indentured 
servants, negroes, and others appertaining to 
rebels, and inviting them to join his majesty’s 
troops. In a word,— to inflict upon Virginia 
the hoiTois of a servile war. 

“ If this man is not crushed before spring,” 
writes "Washington, “ he wih become the most 
formidable enemy America has. His strength 
will increase as a snowball. ^ Motives 
of resentment actuate his conduct to a degree 
equal to the destruction of the colony.” 

General Leo took the occasion to set forth 
his own system of policy, which was particu- 
larly rigid wheiever men in authority and tones 
were concerned. It was the old grudge against 
ministers and their adherents set on edge. 
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“ Had my opinion been thongbt 'worthy of 
attention,” would he say, ^*Lord Dimmore 
would have been disarmed of his teeth and 
claws.” He would have seized Try on too, 

and all his tones at Hew York,” and, having 
struck the stroke, would have applied to Con- 
gress for approbation. 

“ I propose the following measures,” would 
he add “ To seize every governor, govern- 
ment man, placeman, tory, and enemy to liberty 
on the continent, to confiscate their estates , 
or at least lay them under heavy contributions 
for the public. Their persons should be se- 
cured, in some of the mterior towns, as hos- 
tages for the treatment of those of our party 
whom the fortune of war shall throw into their 
hands \ they should he allowed a reasonable 
pension ont of their fortunes for their mainten- 
ance.” 

Such was the policy advocated by Lee in Ms 
letters and conversation, and he soon had an 
opportunity of carrying it partly into opera- 
tion. Rhode Island had for some time past 
been domineered over by Captain 'Wallace of 
the royal navy , who had stationed himself at j 
Hewport with an armed vessel, and obliged 1 
the place to furnish him with supplies. Lat- 
terly he had landed in Conaniont Island, op- 
posite to Hewport, with a number of sailors 
and marines, plundered and burnt houses, and 
driven oft cattle for the supply of the army. 
In his exactions and maraudmgs, he was said 
to have received countenance from the tory 
part of the inhabitants It was now reported 
that a naval armament was coming from Bos- 
ton against the island. In this emergency, the 
governor (Cooke) wrote to Y^ashington, re- 
questing military aid, and an efficient ofiScer to 
put the island in a state of defence, suggesting 
the name of General Lee for the purpose. 

Lee undertook the task with alacrity. “ I 
sincerely wish,” said Washington, ‘‘he may be 
able to do it with effect , as that place, in its 
present state, is an asylum for such as are 
disaffected to American liberty.” 

Lee set out for Rhode Island with his guard 
and a party of rifiemen, and at Providence was 
joined by the cadet company of that place, and 
a number of minute men. Preceded by these, 
he entered the town of Hewport on Christmas 
day, in military style. While there, he sum- 
moned before him a number of persons who 
had supplied the enemy ; some according to a 

♦Lee to Richard Henry Lee Am ArcMveB, 4th Series, 
iv. 248 


convention originally made between Wallace 
and the authoritie'=i, others, as it was subjected, 
through tory feelings. All were obliged by 
Lee to take a test oath of his own devidng, by 
which they “ religiously swore tliat they would 
neither directly, nor indirectly, assist the wicked 
instruments of ministerial tyranny and villainy 
commonly called the king’s tioops and navy, 
by furmsbmg them with provisions and re- 
freshments.” They swoie, moreover, to “de- 
nounce all traitors before the public authority, 
and to take arms in defence of Aiaeiican lib- 
erty, whenever required by Congiess or the 
provincial authority.” Two custom-house offi- 
cers, and another person, who refused to take 
the oath, were put under guard and sent to 
Providence. Having laid out woiks, and given 
directions for fortifications, Lee returned to 
camp after an absence of ten days. Some of 
his proceedmgs were considered too high- 
handed, and were disapproved by Congress. 
Lee made light of legislative censures. “ One 
must not be trammelled by laws in war time,” 
said he ; “ in a revolution, all means are legal.” 

Washington approved of his measures. “I 
have seen General Lee since his expedition,” 
writes he, “ and hope Rhode Island will derive 
some advantage from it. I am told that Cap- 
tain Wallace’s sMps have been supplied for 
some time by the town of Hewport, on certain 
conditions stipulated between him and the 
committee. * j not wliat per- 

mcious consequences may result from a prece- 
dent of this sort. Other places, circumstanced 
as Hewport is, may follow tbc example, and by 
that means the whole fleet and army will be fur- 
nished with what it highly concerns us to keep 
from them, * * Vigorous regulations, 

and such as at another time would appear ex- 
traordinary, are now become absolutely neces- 
sary for preserving our country agamst the 
strides of tyranny, making against it.” ^ 

December had been throughout a month of 
severe trial to Washington ; during which he 
saw his army dropping away piecemeal before 
his eyes. Homeward every face was turned 
as soon as the term of enlistment was at an 
end Scarce could the disbanding troops be 
kept a few days in camp until militia could be 
procured to supply their place. Washington 
made repeated and animated appeals to their 
patriotism; they were almost unheeded. He 
cansed popular and patriotic songs to be sung 


♦ 'Washington to Gov Cooho Sparks, iii. 327. 
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about tbe camp. Thej passed by like the idle 
wind. Home ^ borne ! borne f throbbed in 
eveiy heart. “The desiie of retiring into a 
chimney-corner,” says Washington leproach- 
fnlly, seized the troops as soon as their terras 
expiied 

Can we wonder at it^ They weie for the 
most part yeomamy, imuBed to military le- 
straint, and suffering all 4he hardships of a 
starvelling camp almost within sight of the 
smoke of their own bresides. 

Greene, throughout this tiymg month, was 
continually by Washington s side. His letteis 
expressing the same cares and appreheubions, 
and occasionally in the same language with 
those of the command er-m-chief, show how 
completely he was in his councils. He could 
well sympathize with him in his solicitudes. 
Some of his own Rhode Island troops were 
TV ith Ai nold m his Canada expedition. Others 
encamped on Piospect Hill, and w^hose order 
and discipline had been bis pride, weie evinc- 
ing the preyalent disposition to disband 
They seem to be so sick of this way of life, 
and so homesick,” ivTites he, that I fear the 
greater part of the best troops from onr colony 
will soon go home.” To provide against such 
a contingency, lie strengthened his encamp- 
ment, so that, “ if the soldiery should not en- 
gage as cheerfully as he expected, he might 
defend it -with a less number.” 

Still he was buoyant and cheerful ; frequently 
on his white horse about Piospect Hill, ha- 
ranguing his men and endeavoi ing to keep them 
in good humor, “ This is no time for disgust- 
ing the soldiery,” would he say, “ when their 
aid is so essential to the preservation of the 
rights of human nature and the liberties of 
America,” 

He wore the same cheery aspect to the com- j 
mander-in-ohief ; or leather he partook of his j 
own hopeful spirit “ I expect,” would he say, 
the army, notwithstanding all the difficulties 
we meet with, will be full in about six weeks ” 
It was this loyalty in time of trouble , this 
buoyancy under depression, tins thoiongh pa- 
triotism, which won for him the entire con- 
Mence of Washington 

Tlie thirty-first of December arrived, the 
crisis of the army ; for with that month ex- 
pired the last of the old terms of enlistment. 

‘‘ We never have been so weak,” writes Greone, 

“ as we shall be to-morrow, when we dismiss 


the old troops.” On this day Washington re- 
ceived cheering intelligence from Canada. A 
junction had taken place, a month previously, 
between Arnold and Montgomery at Point aux 
Trembles. They were about two thousand 
strong, and were making every preparation for 
attacking Quebec. Oarleton was said to have 
with him but about t’^velve hundred men, the 
majority of whom were sailois. It was thought 
that the French wonld give up Quebec, if they 
could get the same conditions that were granted 
to the inhabitants of Montreal,"^ 

Thus the year closed upon Washington with 
a lay of light fiom Canada, while all was doubt 
around him. 

On the following morning (January 1st, 1776), 
his army did not amount to ten thousand men, 
and was composed of but half-hlled regiments. 
Even in laising this inadequate force, it had 
been necessary to indulge- many of the men 
■with furloughs, that they might visit their 
famihes and fnends The expedients resoited 
I to in equipping the army, show the prevailing 
lack of aims Those soldiers who retired from 
service, were obliged to leave their weapons 
for their successors ; receiving their appraised 
value. Those who enlisted, were required to 
bring a gun, or were charged a dollar for the 
use of one during the campaign. He who 
brought a blanket was allowed two dollars. It 
was impossible to furnish umforais ; the troops, 
therefoie, presented a motley appearance, in 
garments of divers outs and colors ; the price 
of each man’s garb being deducted from his 
pay. 

The detachments of militia from the neigh- 
boring provinces which replaced the disband- 
ing troops, remained but for brief periods ; so 
that, in despite of every effort, the lines were 
often but feebly manned, and might easily have 
been forced. 

The anxiety of Washington, in this critical 
state of the army, may be judged from his cor- 
respondence Tvitli Reed. “It is easier to con- 
ceive than to desGiibe the situation of my mind 
for some time past, and my feelings under our 
present circumstances,” writes he on the 4th 
of January. “ Search the vohmles^of history 
through, and I much question whether a case 
similar to ours is to be found; namely, to 
maintain a post against the power of the British 
troops for sis months together, without pow- 
der, and then to have one army disbanded and 

♦Letter of WasUington to the President of Congress, 
Dee 31 


* G-reeno to Henry Ward. 
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another raised •within the same distance (mus- 
ket shot} of a leinforced enemy. TUhat may 
be the issue of the last manoeuvre, time only 
can unfold. I -wish this month were well over 
our head. "We are now left -with a 

good deal less than half-raised regiments, and 
about five thousand mihtia, who only stand 
engaged to the middle of this month ; when, 
accordmg to custom, they will depart, let the 
necessity of their stay be ever so urgent. Thus, 
for more than two months past, I have scarcely 
emerged from one difidculty before I have been 
plunged in another. How it will end, God, in 
his great goodness, -will direct. I am thankful 
for his protection to this time. We are told 
that we shall soon get the army completed, but 
I have been told so many things which have 
never come to pass, that I distrust every thing,’’ 

In a subsequent letter to Hr. Reed, he re- 
verts to the subject, and pours forth his feel- 
ings with confiding frankness. What can be 
more touching than the picture he draws of 
himself and his lonely vigils about his sleeping 
camp ? “ The reflection on my situation and 
that of this army, produces many an unhappy 
hour, when all around me aie wrapped in sleep. 
Few people kno-w the predicament we are in 
on a thousand accounts; fewer stiH will be- 
lieve if any disaster happens to these Imes from 
wh&t cause it flows. I have often thought 
how much happier I should have been, if, in- 
stead of accepting tbe command nnder snob 
circumstances, I had taken my musket on my 
shoulder and entered the ranks ; or, if I could 
have justified the measure to posterity and 
my own conscience, had retired to the hack 
country, and lived in a wigwam. If I shah 
he able to rise superior to these and many other 
difficulties, which might he enumerated, I shall 
most reli^ously believe that the finger of Prov- 
idence is in it, to blind the eyes of our enemies ; 
for surely if we get well through this month, 
it must be for want of their knowing the dis- 
advantages which we labor under.” 

Recurring to tbe project of an attack upon 
Boston, which he had reluctantly abandoned, 
in deference to the adverse opinions of a coun- 
cil of war — Could I have foreseen the diffi- 
culties which have come upon us ; could I have 
known that such a backwardness would have 
been discovered among the old soldiers to the 
service, all the generals upon earth should not 
have convinced me of the propriety of delay- 
ing an attack upon Boston till this time. When 
it can now he attempted, I will not undertake 


to say , but this much I will answer for, that 
no opportunity can present itself earlier than 
my wishes.” 

In the midst of his discouragements, Wash- 
ington received letters from Knox, showing 
the spirit and energy vnth which he was exe- 
cuting his mission m quest of cannon and ord- 
nance stores. He had struggled manfully and 
successfully with all kinds of difliculties from 
the advanced season, and head winds, in get- 
tmg them from Ticonderoga to the head of Lake 
George. ‘‘ Three days ago,” writes he, on the 
17th of December, “it was very uncertain 
whether we could get them over until next 
spring; but now, jjlease God, they shall go. 
I have made forty-two exceedingly strong sleds, 
and have pro-vided eighty yoke of oxen to drag 
them as far as Springfield, where I shall get 
fresh cattle to take them to camp ” 

It was thus that hardships and emergencies 
were bringing out the merits of the self-made 
soldiers of the Revolution , and showing their 
commander-in-chief on whom he miglit rely. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

Eably in the month of January, there was 
a great stir of preparation in Boston harbor. 
A fleet of transpoits were taking in supplies, 
and making arrangements for the embarkation 
of troops. Bomb-ketches and fiat-bottomed 
boats were getting ready for sea, as weie two 
sloops-of-war, which were to convey the arma- 
ment. Its destination was kept secret; hut 
was confidently surmised by Washington 

In the preceding month of October, a letter 
had been laid before Congress, written by some 
person in London of high credibility, and re- 
vealing a secret plan of operations said to have 
been sent out by ministers tbe commanders 
in Boston. The following is the purport • Pos- 
session was to be gained of Hew York and Al- 
bany, through the ^sistance of Governor Try- 
on, on whose influence with the tory part of 
the population, much reliance was placed. 
These cities were to be very strongly garrison- 
ed AH who did not join the king’s foices 
were to be declared rebels. The Hudson River, 
and the East River or Sound, were to be com- 
manded by a number of small men-of-war and 
cutters, stationed in different parts, so as wholly 
to cut off all communication by water between 
Hew York and the proTinces to tbe northward 
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of it ; and bet^reen Kew I'ork and Albany, 
except for the king’s service ; and to prevent, 
aLo, all comiininication betTveen the city of 
l^'ew York and the provinces of Kew Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and those to the southward of 
them. these means,” said the letter, 

'‘the administration and their friends fancy 
they shall soon either starve out or retake the 
garrisons of Crown Point and Ticonderoga, 
and open and maintain a safe interoonrse and 
correspondence between Quebec, Albany, and 
Few York, and thereby offer the fairest op- 
portunity to their soldiery and the Canadians, 
in conjunction with the Indians to be procured 
by Guy Johnson, to make continual nruptions 
into Few Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut, and so distract and divide tlie Provincial 
forces, as to render it easy for the British army 
at Boston to defeat them, break the spirits of 
the Massachusetts people, depopulate their 
country, and compel an absolute subjection to 
Great Britain ” 

It was added that a lord, high in the Ameri- 
can department, had been very paiticular in 
his inquiries about the Hudson Biver , what 
sized vessels could get to Albany ; and whether, 
if batteries were erected in the Highlands, they 
would not contiol the navigation of the liver, 
and prevent vessels from going up and 
down. 

This information had already excited solici- 
tude respecting the Hudson, and led to meas- 
ures for its piotection. It was now surmised 
that the expedition preparing to sail from Bos- 
ton, and which was to be conducted by Sir 
Hemy Clinton, might be destined to seize upon 
Few York. How was the apprehended blow 
to be pained ? General Lee, who was just le- 
turned from his energetic visit to Rhode Island, 
offered Iiis advice and services in the matter. 
In a letter to TVashington, he urged him to act 
at once, and on his own responsibility, without 
awaiting the tardy and doubtful sanction of 
Congress, for which, in military matters, Lee 
had hut small regard. ^ 

'‘Few York must be secured,” writes ho, 
“ but it will never, I am afraid, be secured by 
due order of the Congress, for obvious reasons. 
They had themselves awkwardly situated on 
this head. You must step m to their relief. 
I am sensible no man can be spared from the 
lines under present circumstances ; but I would 
propose that you should detach me into Con- 
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necticut, and lend your name for collecting a 
body of volunteers. I am assured that I shall 
find no difficulty in assembling a sufficient 
number for the purpose^ wanted. This body 
in conjunction (if there should appear occasion 
to summon them) with the Jersey regiment 
under the command of Lord Stirling, now at 
Elizabethtown, will effect the security of Few 
York, and the expulsion or suppression of that 
dangerous banditti of tories, who have appeared 
on Long Island, with the professed intention 
of acting against the authority of Congress. 
Fot to crush these serpents before their rattles 
are grown would be ruinous. 

“ This manmuvre, I not only think prudent 
+and light, but absolutely necessary to our sal- 
vation ; and if it meets, as I ardently hope it 
will, with your approbation, the sooner it is 
entered npon the better , the delay of a single 
day may be fatal.” 

Washington, while he approved of Lee’s 
military suggestions, was cautious in exercising 
the extraordinary powers so recently vested in 
him, and fearful of transcending them John 
Adams was at that time in the vicinity of the 
camp, and he asked Ins opinion as to the prac- 
ticability and expediency of the plan, and 
whether it “ might not be regarded as beyond 
his hue.” 

Adams, resolute of spirit, thought the enter- 
prise might easily he accomplished by the 
friends of liberty in Few York, in connection 
with the Connecticut people, ‘‘who are veiy 
ready,” said he, “ upon such occasions ” 

As to the expediency, he urged the vast im- 
portance, in the progress of this war, of the 
city and piovince of Few York, and the Hud- 
son Elver, being the menus of the northern and 
southern colonies, a kind of key to the whole 
continent, as it is a passage to Canada, to the 
Great Lakes, and to all the Indian nations. 
Fo effort to secure it ought to be omitted. 

That it was within the limits of Washing-, 
ton’s command, he considered perfectly clear, 
he being “ vested with full power and author- 
ity to act as lie should think for the good 
and welfare of the service.” 

If there was a body of people on Long Island, 
armed to oppose the American system of de- 
fence, and furnishing supplies to the British 
army and navy, they were invading Amer- 
ican liberty as much as those besieged in 
Boston. 

If, in the city of Few York, a body of tories 
were waiting only for a force to protect them, 
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to deelaie themselves on the side of the enemy, 
it was high time that city was secured.^ 

Thus foitified, as it were, by congressional 
sanction, through one of its most important 
member^, who pronounced Kew Yoik as much 
within his command as ^lassachnsetts ; he gave 
Lee authority to carry out his plans. He was 
to rai^e volunteers in Connecticut; march at 
their head to Hew York ; call in military aid 
from Hew Jersey ; put the city and the posts 
on the Hudson, m a posture of security against 
surpiise ; disarm all persons on Long Island and 
^Isev here, mimical to the views of Congress, 
or secure them in some other manner if neces- 
sary ; and seize upon all medicmes, shirts, and 
blankets, and send them on for the use of the 
American army. 

Lee departed on Ms mission on the 8th of 
January. On the 16th he was at Hew Haven, 
railing at the indecision of Congress. They 
had ordered the enlistment of troops for the 
security of Hew Y ork. A 0 onnecticut regiment 
under Colonel 'Waterhnry had been raised, 
equipped, and on the point of embarking for 
Oyster Bay, on Long Island, to attack the tories, 
who were to he attacked on the oth4r side by 
Lord Stirhng, ‘‘when suddenly,” says Lee, 

“ Colonel ‘Waterbury received an order to dis- 
band his regiment ; and the tories are to re- 
main unmolested till they are jomed by the 
king’s assassins.” 

Trumbull, the governor of Connecticut, how- 
ever, “ like a man of sense and spirit,” had or- 
dered the regiment to be reassembled, and Lee 
trusted it would soon be ready to march with 
him. “ I shall send immediately,” said he, “ an 
express to the Congress, informing them of my 
situation, and at the same time, conjuring them 
not to suffer the accursed Provincial Congress 
of Hew York to defeat measures so absolutely 
necessaiy to SEdvation.” 

Lee’s letter to the President of Congress, 
showed that the instructions dictated by the 
moderate and considerate spirit of Washington, 
were not strong enough on some points, to suit 
his stern military notions. The scheme, simply 
of disarming the tories, seemed to him totally 
ineffectual ; it would only embitter their minds, 
and add viius to their venom. They could and 
would always be supplied with fresh arms by 
the enemy. That of seizing the most danger- 
ous, would, from its vagueness, he attended' 
with some bad consequences, and could answer 
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no good one. ‘‘ Tlie plan of explaining to these 
deluded people the justice of the American 
cause, is certainly generous and humane,” ob- 
served he ; “ bnt I am afraid will he friiitles=5. 
They are so riveted in their opinions, that I am 
persuaded, should an angel descend from heav- 
en with Ms golden trumpet, and ring in their 
ears that their conduct was cnmmal, he would 
be disregarded.” 

Lee’s notion of the policy proper in the pres- 
ent case was, to disarm the disaffected of all 
classes, supplying our own troops with the 
arms thus seized , to appraise their estates, and 
oblige them to deposit at least one-half the 
valne with the Continental Congiess, as a se- 
curity for good behavior; to administer the 
strongest oath that could be devised, that they 
would act offensively and defensively in support 
of the common rights ; and finally, to transfer 
all such as should prove refractory, to some 
place m the interior, where they would not be 
dangerous. 

The people of Hew York, at all times very ex- 
citable, were throwu mto aimnio on hearing that 
Lee was in Connecticut, on Ms way to take mili- 
taiy possession of the city. They apprehended 
his appearance there would provoke an attack 
from the ships in the harbor. Some, who 
thought the war about to be brought to their 
own doors, packed up their effects, and made 
off into the country with their wives and chil- 
dren. Others beleaguered the committee of 
safety with entreaties against the deprecated 
protection of General Lee. The committee, 
through Pierre Yan Cortlandt, their chairman, 
addressed a letter to Lee, inqmring into the mo- 
tives of Ms coming with an army to Hew York, 
and stating the incapacity of the city to act 
hostilely against the sMps of war in port, from 
deficiency of powder, and a want of military 
works. Por these, and other reasons, they 
nrged the impropriety of provoMng hostilities 
for the present, and the necessity of “ saving 
appearances,” with the ships of war, till at 
least the month of March, when they h^^ed to 
be able to face their enemies, with some coun- 
tenance. ^ » 

“‘We, therefore,” continued the letter, “ ai- 
dently wish to remMi in peace for a little time, 
and doubt not we have assigned sufiacient rea- 
sons for avoiding at present a dilemma, in which 
the entrance of a large body of troops into the 
city, will certainly involve us. Should you have 
such an entrance in design, we "beg at least the 
troops may halt on the western confines of 
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Connecticut, till vre hare been honored by you Ho'^ he conducted himself on hia arrival in the 
vrith such an explanation on this important sub- city, we shall relate in a future chapter, 
ject, as you may conceive your duty may peimit 

yon to enter upon with us, the grounds of — 

which, you may easily see, ought to he kept an 

entire secret.” CHAPTER XY. 

Lee, in reply, dated Stamford, Jan. 23d, dis- 
claimed all intention of commencing actual hos- Feom amid surrounding perplosities, Wash- 

tilities agamst the men-of-war in the harbor ; ington still turned a hopeful eye to Canada 
his instructions fiom the commander-in-chief He expected daily to receive tidings that Mont- 
being solely to prevent the enemy from taking gomery and Arnold were within the walls of 
post in the city, or lodgmg themselves on Long Quebec, and he had even written to the former 
Island. Some snh ordinate purposes were like- to forward as much as could be spared of the 
wise to he executed, which were much more large quantities of arms, blankets, clothing, and 
proper to be communicated by word of mouth other military stores, said to be deposited there ; 
than by writing. In compliance with the wish- the army before Boston being in great need of 
es of the committee, he promised to carry with such supplies. 

him into the town just troops enough to secure On the ISth of January came despatches to 
it against any present designs of the ehemy, him from General Schnyler, containmg wither- 
ieaving his mam force on the western border ing tidings. The following is the purport, 
of Connecticut. “I give you my word,” added Montgomery, on the 2d of December, the day 
he, “ that no active service is proposed, as yon after his arrival at Point aux Trembles, set off 
seem to apprehend. If the ships of war are in face of a driving snow-stoim for Quebec, 
quiet, I shall be quiet ; but I declare solemnly, and airived before it on the 5th, The works, 
that if they make a pretext of my presence to from tbeir great extent, appeared to him inca- 
fire on the town, the first house set on flames pahle of being defended by the actual garrison ; 
by their guns shall be the funeral pile of some made up, as he said, of “Maclean’s banditti,” 
of their best friends,” , the sailors from the frigates and other vessels, 

In a letter to 'Washington, written on the fol- together with the citizens obliged to take up 
lowing day, he says of his recruiting success in arms ; most of whom were impatient of the 
Connecticut ; “ I find the people throughout fatigues of a siege, and wished to see matters 
this province, moie alive and zealous than my accommodated amicably. “I propose,” added 
most sanguine expectations. I believe I might he, “ amusmg Mr, Oarleton with a formal at- 
liave collected two thousand volunteers. I take tack, erectmg batteiies, &c., but mean to as- 
only four companies with me, and Waterbury’s sault the works, I believe towards the lower 
regiment. ^ ^ These Connecticutians are, town, which is the weakest part.” 

if possible, more eager to go out of their coun- According to his own account, his whole 
try, than they are to return home, when force did not exceed nine hundred effective men, 
they have been absent for any considerable three hundred of whom he had brought with 
time.” * him ; the rest he found with Colonel Arnold. 

Speaking of the people of Hew York, and The latter he pronounced an exceeding fine 
the letter from their Provincial Congress, which corps, inured to fatigue, and well accustomed 
he encloses: “The whigs,” says he, “I mean to a cannon shot, having served at Cambridge, 
the stout ones, are, it is said, very desirous that “ There is a style of discipline among them,” 
a body of troops should march and be stationed adds he, “ much superior to what I have been 
in the city — ^tbe timid ones are averse, merely -^ged to see in this campaign. He, himself (Ar- 
from the spirit of procrastination, which is the nold), is active, intelligent, and enterprising, 
characteristic of timidity. The letter from the Fortune often baffles the sanguine expectations 
Provincial Congress, you wfll observe, breathes of poor mortals. I am not intoxicated with 
the very essence of this spirit ; it is woMLy favors, hut I do think there is a fair pros- 
hysterical ” peot of success. 

By the by, the threat contained in Lee’s reply On the day of Ms arrival, he sent a flag with 
about a “funeral pile,” coming from a soldier g, summons to surrender. It was fired upon, 

of his mettle, was not calculated to soothe the 

hysterical feelings of the committee of safety. * 
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and obliged to retire. Exasperated at tbis oat- 
rage, which, it is thoaghtj was committed by 
the veteran Maclean, Montgomery wrote an in- 
dignantj reproachful, and even menacing letter 
to Carleton, reiterating the demand, magnifying 
the nnmher of his troops, and warning him 
agamst the consequences of an assault. Finding 
it was rejected from the walls, it was conveyed 
m by a woman, together with letters addi*essed 
to the principal merchants, promising great in- 
dulgence in case of immediate submission. By 
Carleton’s orders, the messenger was sent to 
prison for a few days, and then drummed out 
of town. 

Montgomery now prepared for an attach. 
The ground was frozen to a great depth, and 
covered with snow ; he was scantily provided 
with intrenching tools, and had only a field 
train of artillery, and a few mortars. By dint 
of excessive labor a breastwork was thrown 
np, four hundred yards distant from the walls, 
and opposite to the gate of St. Louis, which is 
nearly in the centi*e. It was formed of gabions, 
ranged side by side, and filled with snow, over 
which water was thrown until thoroughly fro- 
zen. Here Captain Lamb mounted five light 
pieces and a howitzer. Several mortars were 
placed m the suburbs of St. Boque, which ex- 
tends on the left of the promontory, below the 
heights, and nearly on a level with the river. 

From the ‘‘Ice Battery” Captain Lamb 
opened a well-snstained and well-directed fire 
upon the walls, but his field-pieces were too 
light to be effective. With his howitzer he 
threw shells into the toivn, and set it on fire in 
several places. For five days and nights the 
gairison was kept on the alert by the teasing 
:fire of this battery. The object *of Montgomery 
was to harass the town, and increase the dis- 
satisfaction of the inhabitants. His flag of 
truce being still fired upon, he caused the In- 
dians in Ms camp to shoot arrows into the town, 
having letters attached to them, addressed to 
the inhabitants, representing OarletoMs refusal 
to treat, and advising them to rise in a body, 
and compel him. It was all in vain ; whatever 
might have been the disposition of the inhab- 
itants, they were completely under the control 
of the military. 

On the evening of the fifth day, Montgomery i 
paid a visit to the ice battery. The heavy ar- i 
tillery from the wall had repaid its ineffectual j 
fire with ample usury. The brittle ramparts | 
had been shivered like glass ; several of the I 
guns had been rendered useless. Inst as they j 


arrived at the battery, a shot from the fortress 
dismounted one of the guns, and disabled many 
of the men. A second shot immediately fol- 
lowing, was almost as destructive. “ This is 
warm work, sir,” said Montgomeiy to Captain 
Lamb. “ It is indeed, and ceitainly no place 
for you, sir.” Wby so, captain ? ” “ Because 
there are enough of us here to be killed, with- 
out the loss of you, which would be irrepara- 
ble.” 

The general saw the insuffciency of the bat- 
tery, and, on retiuug, gave Captain Lamb pei- 
mission to leave it whenever he thought prop- 
er. The veteran waited until after dark, when, 
securing all the guns, he abandoned the ruined 
redoubt. The general in this visit was attended 
by Aaron Burr, whom he had appointed his 
aide-de-camp. Lamb wondered that he should 
encnmher himself with such a boy. The per- 
■ feet coolness and self-possession with which the 
youth mingled in this dangerous scene, and the 
fire which sparkled in Ms eye, soon convinced 
Lamb, according to his oivn account, that “the 
young volunteer was no ordinary man.” * 

nearly three weeks had been consumed in 
these futile operations The army, ili-olothed 
and ill-provided, was heoommg impatient of 
the rigors of a Canadian winter ; the term for 
wMch part of the troops had enlisted would 
expfre with the year* and they already talked 
of returning home. Montgomery was sadly 
conscious of the insufficiency of his means; 
stfil he could not endure the thoughts of retir- 
ing from before tbe place without striking a 
blow. He knew that much was expected from 
Mm, in consequence of Ms late achievements, 
and that the eyes of the public were fixed upon 
this Canadian enterprise. He determmed, 
therefore, to attempt to carry the place by es- 
calade, One-third of his men were to set fire 
to the houses and stockades of the suburb of 
St. Eoque, and force the barriers of the lower 
town; while the main body should scale the 
bastion of Cape Diamond, 

It was a hazardous, almost a desperate pro- 
ject, yet it has met with the approbation of 
military men. He calculated upon the devotion 
and daring spirit of his men, upon the discon- 
tent wMch prevailed among the Canadians, and 
upon the inoompetency of the garrison for the 
defence of such extensive works. 

La regard to the devotion of his men, he was 
tM'eatened with disappointment. When the 
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plan of at-aulu ^as submitted to a council of 
^var, thiee of the captains in Arnold’s diYision, 
the tci-m^ of whose companies were near expir- 
ing, declined to serve, unless they and then 
men could be transfeired to another command. 
This almost mutmons movement, it is supposed, 
vrajs fomented by Arnold’s old adversary, Major 
Brown, and it was with infinite difficulty Mont- 
gomeiy succeeded in overcoming it 

The laddeis were now provided for the esca- 
lade^ and Montgomery -waited with impatience 
for a favorable night to put it into exeention. 
Smallpox and desertion had reduced his little 
army to seven hundred and fifty men. From 
certain movements of the enemy, it was sur- 
mised that tlie deserters had revealed his plan. 
He changed, therefore, the arrangement. Colo- 
nel liviug&ton was to make a false attack on 
the gate of St. Johns, and set fire to it ; Major 
Brown, with another detachment, was to men- 
ace the bastion of Cape Diamond. Arnold, 
with three hundi’ed and fifty of the hardy fel- 
lows vrho had followed him through the wilder- 
ness, strengthened by Captain lamb and forty 
of his company, was to assault the suburbs and 
batteries of St. Roque; wMe Montgomery, 
with the residue of his forces, was to pass be- 
low the hafation at Cape Diamond, defile along 
the liver, carry the defences at Dinimmond’s 
TYharf, and thus enter the lower town on one 
side, v/hile Arnold forced his way mto it on the 
other. These movements were all to be made 
at the same time, on the discharge of signal 
rockets; thus distracting the enemy, and calling 
their attention to four several points. 

On the 31st of December, at two o’clock in 
the morning, the troops repaired to their several 
destinations, under cover of a violent snow- 
storm. By some accident or mistake, such as 
is apt to occur m complicated plans of attack, 
the signal rockets weie let off before the lower 
divisions had time to get to their fighting 
ground. They -were descried by one of Mac- 
lean’s Highland officeis, who gave the alarm. 
Livingston, also, failed to make the false attack 
on the gate of St. Johns, which was to have 
caused a diversion favorable to Arnold’s attack 
on the suburb below. 

The feint by Major Brown, on the bastion 
of Gape Diamond, was successful, and con- 
cealed the march of General Montgomery. 
That gallant commander descended from the 
heights to "Wolfe’s Gove, and led Ms division 
along the shore of the St. Lawrence, round the 
beetling promontory of Gape Diamond. The 


narrow approach to the lower town in that di- 
rection was traversed by a picket or stockade, 
defended by Canadian militia; beyond which 
was a second defence, a kind of block-house, 
forming a battery of small pieces, manned by 
Canadian militia, and a few seamen, and com- 
manded by the captain of a transport. The 
aim of Montgomery was to come upon these 
barriers by surprise. The pass which they de- 
fended is formidable at all times, having a swift 
river on one side, and overhanging precipices 
on the other , but at this time was rendered pe- 
culiarly difficult by drifting snow, and by great 
masses of ice piled on each other at the foot 
of the cliffs. 

The troops made their way painfully, in ex- 
tended and straggling files, along the narrow 
footway, and over the slippery piles of ice. 
Among the foremost, were some of the first 
Mew York regiment, led on by Captain Cheese- 
man. Montgomery, who was familiar with 
them, mged them on “ Foi ward, men of Mew 

York’ ” cued he. “Yon are not the men to 
flmch when your geneial leads you on! ” In 
his eagerness, he threw himself far in the ad- 
vance, with his pioneers and a few officers, and 
made a dash at the first barrier The Cana- 
dians stationed there, taken by surprise, made a 
few random shots, then threw down their mus- 
kets and fled. Montgomery sprang forward, 
aided with his own hand to pluck down the 
pickets, which the pioneers were^ sawing, and 
having made a breach sufficiently wide to admit 
three or four men abreast, entered sword in 
hand, followed by his staff, Captain Olieeseman, 
and some of Ms men. The Canadians had fled 
from the picket to the battery or block-house, 
hut seemed to have carried the panic with 
’ them, for the battery remained silent. Mont- 
gomery felt for a moment as if the surprise had 
been complete. He paused in the breach to 
rally on the troops, who were stumbling along 
the difficult pass. “ Push on, my brave boys,” 
cried he, “ Quebec is ours I ” 

He again dashed forward, but, when within 
forty paces of the battery, a discharge of grape- 
shot from a single cannon, made deadly havoc. 
Montgomery, and McPherson, one of Ms aides, 
were killed on the spot. Captain Oheeseman, 
who was leading on Ms Mew Yorkers, received 
a canister shot through the body ; made an ef- 
fort to lise and push forward, hut fell back a 
corpse ; with him fell his orderly sergeant and 
several of Ms men. This fearful slaughter, and 
the death of their general, threw every thing 
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in confusion. The officer nest in lineal rank 
to the general, far m the rear , m this 
emergency, Colonel Camphell, quartermaster- 
general, took the command, but, instead of ral- 
lying the men, and endeavoring to effect the 
junction ivith Arnold, ordered a retreat, and 
abandoned the half-vron field, leaving behind 
him the bodies of the slain. 

TFhile all this was occurring on the side of 
Cape Diamond, Arnold led his division against 
the oppo:?ite side of the lower town, along the 
subuih and stieet of St. Eoqiie Like Afont- 
gomeiy, he took the advance at the head of a 
foiloin hope of twenty-five men, accompanied 
by his secretary Oswald, formerly one of his 
captains at Ticonderoga Captain Lamb and 
his artilleiy company came next, with a field- 
piete mounted on a sledge. Then came a com- 
pany with ladders and scaling implements, fol- 
lowed by ATorgan and his riflemen. In the rear 
of all these came the main body. A battery 
on a wbarf commanded the narrow pass by 
which they had to advance. This was to he 
attacked with the field-piece, and then scaled 
with ladders by the forlorn lioj^e ; while Cap- 
tain Morgan, with his riflemen, was to pass 
round the wharf on the ice. 

The false attack which was to have been made 
by Livingston on the gate of St, Johns, by way 
of diveiMon, had not taken place ; there was 
notlnng, thcrefoie, to call off the attention of 
the enemy in this qiiai’ter fiom the detachment. 
The troops, as they straggled along in length- 
ened file thxough the di if ting snow, were sadly 
galled by a flanking fire on the right, fiom walls 
and pickets The field-piece at length became 
so deeply embedded in a snow-diift, that it 
could not be moved. Lamb sent woid to Ar- 
nold of the impediment , m the mean time, 
he and his artOlery company were brought to 
a halt. The company with the scaling ladders 
would have halted also, havmg been told to 
keep in the rear of the artillery , but they were 
urged on by Morgan with a thundering oath, 
who pushed on after them with his riflemen, 
the artillery company opening to the right and 
left to let them pass. 

They arrived in the advance just as Arnold 
was leading on his foidorn hope to attack the 
barrier, Before he reached it, a severe wound 
in the right leg with a mnsket ball completely 
disabled him, and he had to be borne from the 
field. Morgan instantly took the command. 
Just then Lamb came up with his company, 
aimed with muskets and bayonets, having re- 


ceived orders to abandon the field-piece, and 
support the advance Oswald joined him with 
the forlorn hope. The battery which com- 
manded the defile mounted two pieces of can- 
non There was a discharge of grape-riiot 
when the assailants weie close under the muz- 
zles of the gun;-, yet but one man was killed. 
Before there could be a second discharge, the 
battery was carried by assault, some filing into 
the embiasurCb , otheis scaling the walls. The 
captain and thirty of his men were taken pris- 
oners. 

The day was just dawning as Morgan led on 
to attack the second baiTier, and his men had 
to advance under a fire from the town walls on 
their right, which incessantly thinned their 
ranks. The second barrier was reached ; they 
applied their scaling ladders to storm it. The 
defence was brave and obstinate, but the de- 
t fenders were at length driven from their guns, 
and the battery was gained. At the last mo- 
ment one of the gunners ran back, hnstock in 
hand, to give one more shot Oaptam Lamb 
snapped a fusee at him. It missed fire. The 
cannon was dischaiged, and a grape-shot wound- 
ed Lamb in the head, carrying away part of the 
cheek-hone. He was borne off senseless, to a 
neighboring shed. 

The two barriers being now taken, the way 
on this side into the lower town seemed open. 
Morgan prepared to enter it with the victorious 
vanguard; first stationing Captain Dearborn 
and some provincials at Palace Gate, which 
opened down into the defile from the upper 
town. By this time, however, the death of 
Montgomery and retreat of Campbell, had en- 
abled the enemy to turn aB their attention in 
this direction. A large detachment sent by 
General Carieton, sallied out of Palace Gate 
after Morgan had passed it, surprised and cap- 
tured Dearborn ajid the guard, and completely 
cut off the advanced party. The main body, 
informed of tbe death of Montgomery, and 
giving up the game as lost, retreated to the 
camp, leaving behind the field-piece which 
Lamb’s company had abandoned, and the mor- 
tars in the battery of St. Boque 

Morgan and his men were now hemmed in 
on an sides, and obliged to take refuge in a stone 
house, from the inveterate fire which assailed 
them. Prom the windows of this house they 
kept up a desperate defence, until cannon were 
brought to bear upon it. Then, hearing of the 
death of Montgomery, and seeing that theie 
was no prospect of rehef, Morgan and his gal-' 
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lant handful of followers were compelled to 
surrender themselves prisoners of war. 

Thus foiled at every pointj the wrecks of the 
little army abandoned their camp, and retreated 
about three miles from the town , wheie they 
hazily fortified themselves, apprehending a 
puisnit by the garrison. General Carleton, 
hovtxver, contented himself with having secured 
the safety of the place, and remained ca-utionsly 
passive until he should be properly reinforced , 
distrusting the good faith of the motley mhah- 
itants. He is said to have treated the prisoners 
with a humanity the moi ebon orable, considering 
the “ habitual military seventy of his temper ; ” 
their heroic daimg, displayed in the assault upon 
the lower town, having excited Ins admiration. 

The remains of the gallant Montgomery re- 
ceived a soldiei s grave, within the fortifications 
of Quebec, by the care of Oramahe, the lieuten- 
ant "governor, who had fomerly known him. 

Arnold, wounded and disabled, had been as- 
sisted back to the camp, di agging one foot after 
the other for neaily a mile, in great agony, and 
exposed continnally to the musketry from the 
walls at fifty yards’ distance, which shot down 
several at his side. 

He took temporary command of the shattered 
army, until General YTooster should arrive from 
Montreal, to whom he sent an express, urging ' 
him to bring on succor. “ On this occasion,” 
says a contemporary writer, “he discovered the 
utmost vigor of a determined mind, and a ge- 
nius full of resources. Defeated and wounded, 
as he was, lie put his troops into such a situa- 
tion as to keep them still formidable.” ^ i 

With a mere handful of men, at one time 
not exceeding five hundred, he maintained a' 
blockade of the strong fortress from which he 
had just been repulsed. “ I have no thoughts,” 
writes he, “ of leaving this proud town until I 
enter it in triumph. I am in the way of my 
duty^ and I Inow no fear f ” t 
Happy for him had he fallen at this moment. 
Happy for him had he found a soldier’s and a 
patriot’s grave, beneath the rock-huilt walls of 
Quebec. Those walls would have remained en- 
during monuments of his renown. His name, 
like that of Montgomery, would have been 
treasured up among the dearest though most 
mournful recollections of his country, and that 
country would have been sjiaxed the single 
traitorous blot that dims the bright page of its 
revolutionary history. 

^ Oivil Wstr in America, vol i , tj 112 
t See Araold’e Letter Romemlirancer, li, 868 


CHAPTBE XYI. 

ScHiJTLEPw’s letter to TTashington, announcing 
the recent events, was written with manly 
feeling. “ I wish,” said he, “ I had no occasion 
to send my dear general this melancholy ac- 
count. My amiable friend, the gallant Mont- 
gomery, is no more; the brave Arnold is 
wounded; and we have met with a severe 
check in an unsuccessful attempt on Quebec. 
May Heaven be graciously pleased that the 
misfortune may terminate here ! I tremble for 
our peo2fie in Canada.” 

Alluding to his recent reqtiest to retire from 
the army, he writes * “ Our afifairs are much 
worse than when I made the request. This is 
motive sufficient for me to continue to serve 
my country in any way I can he thought most 
serviceable ; hut my utmost can be but little, 
weak and indisposed as I am.” 

'Washington was deeply moved by the dis- 
astrous intelligence. “I most sincerely con- 
dole with you,” writes he, in reply to Schuyler, 
“ upon the fall of the brave and worthy Mont- 
gomery. In the death of this gentleman, Amer- 
ica has sustained a heavy loss. I am mnch oon- 
cerned for the intrepid and enterprising Ar- 
nold, and greatly fear that consequences of the 
most alarmmg nature williesult from this well- 
intended, hut unfortunate attempt.” 

General Schuyler, who was now in Albany, 
urged the necessity of an immediate reinforce- 
ment of three thousand men for the army in 
Canada. Washington had not a man to spare 
! from the army before Boston. He applied, 

' therefore, on his own responsibility, to Massa- 
: chusetts, Hew Hampshire, and Connecticut, for 
three regiments, which were granted. His 
prompt measure received the apjnohation of 
Congress, and further reinforcements were 
ordered from the same quarters. 

Solicitude was awakened about the interior 
of the provmce of Hew Toik. Arms and am- 
munition were said to be concealed in Tryon 
County, and numbers of tho tones in that 
neighborhood pieparing for hostilities. Sir 
John Johnson had fortified Johnson HaH, 
gathered about him his Scotch Highland ten- 
ants and Indian allies, and it was rumored ho 
intended to carry fire and sword along the 
valley of the Mohawk. 

Schnyler, in consequence, received orders 
from Congress to take measures for securing 
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tie military stores, disarming the disaffected, 
and apprehending their chiefs. He forthwith 
hastened from .Mhanr, at the head of a body 
of soldiers ; was joined by Colonel Herkimer, 
with the militia of Tryon County marshalled 
foith on the frozen bosom of the NTohawk 
Elver, and appeared before Sir John’s strong- 
hold, near Johnstown, on the 19th of Jann- 
ary. 

Thus beleaguered, Sir John, after mnch ne- 
gotiation, capitulated. He was to surrender 
aH weapons of war and military stores in his 
possession, and to give Ms parole not to take 
arms against America, On these conditions he 
was to be at liberty to go as far westward in 
Tryon Connty as the German Plats and Kings- 
land districts, and to every part of the colony 
to the sonthward and eastward of these dis- 
tricts ; provided he did not go into any seaport 
town. 

Sir John intimated a trust that he, and the 
gentlemen with him, would he permitted to 
retain such aians as were their own property. 
The reply was characteristic : “ General Schuy- 
ler’s feelings as a gentleman, induce him to 
consent that Sir John Johnson may retain the 
few favorite family arms, he making a list of 
them. General Schuyler never refused a gen- 
tleman his side-arms.” 

The capitulation being adjusted, Schuyler 
ordered Ms troops to be drawn np in line at 
noon (Jan. 30tb), between Ms quarters and the 
Court House, to receive the surrender of the 
Highlanders, enjoining profound silence on Ms 
officers and men, when the surrender should be 
made. Every thing was conducted with great 
regard to the feelmgs of Sir John’s Scottish 
adherents ; they marched to the front, ground- 
ed their arms, and were dismissed with exhor- 
tations to good behavior. 

The conduct of Schuyler, throughout this 
affair, drew forth a resolution of Congress, ap- 
plauding him for his fidelity, prudence, and ex- 
pedition, and the proper temper he had main- 
tained toward the “ deluded people ” in ques- 
tion. "Washington, too, congratulated him on 
Ms success. “I hope,” writes he, “General 
Lee will execute a work of the same kind on 
Long Island. It is high time to begin with 
our internal foes, when we are threatened with 
such severity of chastisement from our kind 
parent without.” 

The recent reverses in Canada had, in fact, 
heightened the solicitude of Washington about 
the province of NTew York. That province 


was the central and ad-import aUt link in the 
confederacy ; hut he feared it might prove a 
brittle one. We have already mentioned the 
adverse influences in operation there. A large 
number of friends to the crown, among the 
official and commercial classes ; rank tories (as 
they were called), in the city and about the 
neighboring country •, particularly on Long and 
Staten Islands , king’s skips at anchor in the 
bay and harbor, keeping up a suspicious inter- 
course with the citizens , while Governor Try- 
on, castled, as it were, on board one of these 
ships, carried on intrigues with those disaffected 
to the popular cause, in all parts of the neigh- 
borhood. County committees had been em- 
powered by the NTew York Congress and con- 
vention, to apprehend aU persons notoriously 
disaffected, to examine into their conduct, and 
ascertain whether they were guilty of any hos- 
tile act or machination. Imprisonment or ban- 
ishment was the penalty. The committees 
could call upon the militia to aid in the dis- 
charge of their functions. Stdl, disaffection 
to the cause was said to be rife in the provmce, 
and Washington looked to General Lee for 
effective measures to suppress it. 

Lee arrived at New York on the 4tli of Feb- 
ruary, his caustic humors sharpened by a severe 
attack of the gout, which had rendered it ne- 
cessary, while on the march, to carry him for 
a considerable part of the way in a htter. His 
correspondence is a complete mental barometer. 
“ I consider it as a piece of the greatest good 
fortune,” writes he to Washington (Feb. 5th), 
“ that the Congress have detached a committee 
to this place, otherwise I should have made a 
most ridiculous figure, besides bringing upon 
myself the enmity of the whole provmce. My 
hands were effectually tied up from takmg any 
step necessary for the public service by the 
late resolve of Congress, putting every detach- 
ment of the continental forces under the com- 
mand of the Provincial Congress where such 
detachment is.” 

By a singular coincidence, on the very day 
of Ms arrival Sir Henry Clinton, with the 
squadron which had sailed so mysteriously 
from Boston, looked mto the harbor. “ Tbough 
it was Sabbath,” says a letter-writer of the day, 
“ it threw the whole city into such a convulsion 
as it never knew before. Many of the inhabi- 
tants hastened to move their effects into the 
country, expecting an immediate conflict. All 
that day and ah night, were there carta going 
and boats loading, and women and children 
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crTiD2, distressed Toices heard in the roads 
in the dead of the night.” " 

Clinton sent for the mayotj and expressed 
much t^urprise and concern at the distress 
canned l>y Lis arrival ; Vi’hich vras merely, he 
said, on a short visit to his friend Tryon, and to 
see how mattexa stood. He professed a jure' 
mie love foi the place, and desired that the in- 
habitants might he infomed of the purport of 
his visit, and that he vronld go away as soon as 
possible. 

lie brought no troops with him,” writes 
Lee, “and pledges his honor that none are 
coming. He says it is merely a visit to his 
fritind Tryon. If it is really so, it is the most 
whimsical piece of civility I ever heard of.” 

A gentleman in Kew York, writing to a 
friend in Philadelphia, reports one of the gen- 
eral’s characteristic menaces which kept the 
town in a fe^ er. 

“ Lee says, he will send word on board of 
the men-of-war, that, if they set a house on 
dre, he will chain a hundred of their friends 
by the neck, and make the house their funeral 
pile.” t 

For this time, the inhabitants of Hew York 
were let off for their fears, Clinton, after a 
brief visit, continued his mysterious cruise, 
openly avowing his destination to he Korth 
Carolina— vrhich nobody believed, simply be- 
cause he avowed it. 

The Duke of Manchester, speaking in the 
House of Lords of the conduct of Clinton, con- 
trasts it with that of Lord Bnnmore, who 
wrapped HoiLoIk in flames. will pass no 
eensure on that noble lord,” said he, “ but I 
could wish that he had acted with that gener- 
ous spirit that forbade Clmton uselessly to de- 
'stroy the town of Hew York. My lords, 01m- 
ton visited Hew York, the inhabitants ex- 
pected its destruction. Lee appeared before it 
with an army too powerful to be attacked, and 
Olinton passed by without doing any wanton 
damage.” 

The necessity of conferrmg with committees 
at every step, was a hard restraint upon a man j 
of Lee’s ardent and impatient temper, who had 
a soldierlike contempt for the men of peace | 
around Mm ; yet at the outset he bore it better 
than might have been expected. 

“ The Congress committees, a certain num- 
ber of the committees of safety, and your 
humble servant,” writes he to 'Washington, 

* Bemembrancer, vol in. 
t Am Arobivee, 5th Series, it, 041 


“have had two conferences. The result i'5 
such as wih agreeably surprise you It is in 
the first place agreed, and justly, that to fortify 
the town against shipping is impracticable , 
but axe to fortify lodgments on some com- 
manding part of the city for two thousand men. 
We are to erect enclosed batteries on both sides 
of the water, near Hell Gate, which will au- 
s-wer the double pui*pose of securing the town 
against piracies through the Sound, and secure 
our communication with Long Island, now be- 
come a more important point than ever , as it* 
is determined to form a strong fortified camp 
of three thousand men, on the Island, imme- 
diately opposite to Hew York. The pass in 
I the Highlands is to be made as respectable as 
possible, and guarded by a battalion. In short, 
I think the plan judicious and complete.” 

The pass in the Highlands above alluded to, 
IS that giand defile of the Hudson, wheie, for 
upwards of fifteen miles, it wends its deep 
channel between stern, forest-clad moimtams 
and rocky promontories. Two forts, about sis 
miles distant from each other, and commanding 
narrow parts of the river at its bends through 
these Highlands, had been commenced in the 
preceding autumn, by order of the Continental 
Congress ; but they were said to be insufiicient 
for the security of that important pass, and 
were to be extended and strengthened. 

® Washington had charged Lee, m his instruc- 
tions, to keep a stem eye upon the tories, who 
were active in Hew York “You can seize 
upon the persons of the principals,” said ho ; 
“they must be so notoriously known, that 
theie win be httle danger of committing mis- 
takes,” Lee acted up to the letter of these in- 
structions, and weeded out with a vigorous 
hand, some of the rankest of the growth. This 
gave great ofiehce to the peace-loving citizens, 
who insisted that he was arrogating a power 
vested solely in the civil authority. One of 
them, well-affected to the cause, wiites : “ To 
see the vast number of houses shut up, one 
would think the city almost evacuated. Wo- 
men and children ate scarcely to be seen in 
the streets. Troops are daily coming in ; they 
break open and quarter themselves m any house 
they find shut.” '' 

The enemy, too, regarded his measures with 
apprehension. That arch rebel Lee,” writes a 
British officei , “ has driven all the well- affected 
people from the town of Hew York. If some- 


<^Fred. Elnnelander'to Peter Van Schaack, Peb. 23. 
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thing is not speedily done, his Britannic iTaj- 
esty’s American dominions will he confined 
lyithm a yt^ry narrow compass.” 

In the exercise of his military functions, Lee 
set Goveinor Tryon and the captain of the Asia 
at defiance. ‘‘They had theatened perdition 
to the town,” writes he to *Washington, “if the 
cannon wei e removed from the batteries and 
wharve^:, hut I ever considered their threats 
as a h'utiim fulm&n^ and even peisuaded the 
town to be of the same way of thihkmg. "We 
accordingly conveyed them to a place of safety 
in Ihe middle of the day, and no cannonade 
ensued Captain Parker pnbhshes a pleasant 
reason for his passive conduct. He says that 
it was manifestly my intention, and that of 
the Hew England men under my command, to 
bring destruction on this town, so hated for 
their loyal principles, but that he was deter- 
mined not to indulge us; so remained quiet 
out of spite. The people here laugh at his 
nonsense, and begin to despise the menaces 
which formerly used to throw them into con- 
vulsions.” 

"Washington appears to have shared the mer- 
riment In Ins reply to Lee, be writes, “I 
could not avoid laughing at Captain Parker’s 
reasons for not putting Ms repeated threats into 
execution,” — a proof, hy the way, under Ins 
own hand, that he could laugh occasionally; 
and even when surrounded by perplexities. 

Accordmg to Lee’s account, the Hew Yorkers 
showed a wonderful alacrity in removing the 
cannon “ Men and boys of all ages,” writes 
he, “ worked with the greatest zeal and pleas- 
ure. I really believe the generality are as 
well affected as any on the contment.” Some 
of the well-affected, however, thought he 
was rather too self-wiUed and high-handed. 
“ Though General Lee has many things to re- 
commend him as a general,” writes one of 
them, “ yet I think he was out of luck when 
he ordered the removal of the guns from the 
battery ; as it was without the approbation or 
knowledge of our Congress ” t — Lee seldom 
waited for the approbation of Congress in mo- 
ments of exigency. 

He now proceeded with his plan of defences. 
A strong redoubt, capable of holding three 
hundred men, was commenced at Horen’s 
Hook, commanding the pass at Hell Gate, so 
as to block up from the enemy’s ships the pas- 
sage between the mainland and Long Island. 

* Am. ArcMves, v 425, 

t Fred. Rhinelander to Peter Van Sehaaok. 


A regiment was stationed on the island, mak- 
ing fascines, and preparing other mateiiala for 
constructing the works for an intrenched camp, 
which Lee hoped would render it impossible 
for the enemy to get a footing there. “ THiat 
to do with this city,” writes he, “ I own, puzzles 
me. It lb so encircled with deep navigable 
water, that whoever commands tlie sea must 
command the town. To-monow I shall begin 
to dismantle that part of the fort next to the 
town, to prevent its being converted into a 
citadel I shall barrier the pimcipal streets, 
and, at least, if I cannot make it a continental 
garrison, it shall be a disputable field of battle.” 
Batteries were to bo erected on an eminence 
behind Trinity Church, to keep the enemy’s 
ships at so great a distance as not to injm’s 
the town. 

Hmg’s Bzidge, at the upper end of Manhat- 
tan or Hew York Island, linking it with the 
mainland, was pronounced by Lee “ a most im- 
portant pass, without which the city could 
have no communication with Connecticnt.” It 
was, therefore, to be made as strong as possible. 

Heavy cannon were to be sent up to the 
forts m the Highlands ; which were to be en- 
larged and strengthened. 

In the midst of his schemes, Lee received 
orders from Congress to the command in 
Canada, vacant by tlie death of Montgomery. 
He bewailed the defenceless condition of the 
city ; the Continental Congress, as he said, not 
havmg, as yet, taken the least step for its se- 
curity. “ The instant I leave it,” said he, “ I 
conclude the Provincial Congress, and inhabi- 
tants in general, will relapse into their formei 
hysterics. The men-of-war and Mr. Tryon 
will return to their old station at the wharves, 
and the first regiments who arrive from Eng- 
land will take quiet possession of the town and 
Long Island.” 

It must be observed that, in consequence of Ms 
mihtary demonstrations in the city, the enemy’s 
sMps had drawn off and dropped down the 
bay; and he had taken vigorous measures, 
without consultmg the committees, to put an 
end to the practice of supplying them with 
provisions. 

“Governor Tryon and the Asia,” writes he 
to ‘Washington, “continue between Hutten 
and Bedlow’s Islands. It has pleased his Ex- 
oeEency, in violation of the compact he has 
made, to seize several vessels from Jersey ladeii 
with four. It has, in return, pleased my Ext 
cellenoyto stop all provisions from the city, 
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and cut off all intercourse witli linn, — a meas- 
ure which has thrown the mayor, council, and 
tones into agonies. The propensity, or rather 
rage, for paying court to this great man, is in- 
eonceivahle. They cannot he weaned from 
him. We must put wormwood on his paps, 
or they will cry to such, as they are in their 
second childhood.’’ 

W e would ohserve, in explanation of a sar- 
casm in the ahove quoted letter, that Lee pro- 
fessed a great contemiit for the titles of respect 
which it was the custom to prefix to the names 
of men in office or command. He scoffed at 
them, as unworthy of a great, free, manly, 
equal commonwealth.” “For my own part,” 
said he, “ I would as lief they would put rats- 
bane in my mouth, as the Excellency with 
which I am daily crammed. How much more 
true dignity was there in the simplicity of ad- 
dress among the Komans ; Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, Deems Bruto Lnperaton, or Oaio Mar- 
cello Consuh, than to ‘ His Excellency Major- 
General Hoodie,’ or to the ‘Honorable John 
Doodle.’ ” 1 


OHAPTEE SYII. 

The siege of Boston continued through the 
winter, ujithout any striking incident to en- 
liren its monotony. The British remained 
within then* works, leaxing the beleaguering 
army slowly to augment its forces. The coun- 
try was dissatisfied with the inaction of the 
latter. Even Congress was anxions for some 
successful blow that might revive popular en- 
thusiasm. Washington shared this anxiety, 
and had lepeatedly, m councils of war, sug- 
gested an attack upon the town, but had found 
a majority of his general officers opposed to it. 
He had hoped some favorable opportunity 
would present, when, the harbor being frozen, 
the troops might approach the town upon the 
ice. The wmter, however, though severe at 
first, proved a mild one, and the bay contmued 
open. General Putnam, in the mean time, 
haviug completed the new works at Lechmere 
Point, an^d being desirous of keeping up the 
spirit of his men, resolved to treat them to an 
exploit. Accordingly, from Ms “ impregnahle 
fortress ” of Cobble Hill, he detached a party | 
of about two hundred, under Ms favorite offi- 
cer, Major Hnowlton, to surprise and capture a 
British guard stationed at Charlestown. It 
was a daring enterprise, and executed with , 


spirit. As Charlestown Heck was completely 
protected, Hnowlton led his men across the 
miH-dam, round the base of the hill, and im- 
mediately below the foit; set fire to the 
guard-house and some buildings in its vicinity ; 
made several prisoners, and retired without 
loss ; although thundered upon by the cannon 
of the fort. The exploit was attended by a 
dramatic effect on which Putnam had not cal- 
culated. The British officers, early in the 
winter, had fitted up a theatre, w’Mch was 
well attended by the troops and tories On 
the evening in question, an afterpiece was to 
be performed, entitled “ The Blockade of Bos- 
ton,” intended as a burlesque on the patriot 
army which was beleaguering it. Washington 
is said to have been represented in it as an. 
awkward lout, equipped with a huge wig, and 
a long rusty sword, attended by a country 
booby as orderly sergeant, in rustic garb, with 
an old firelock seven or eight feet long. 

The theatre was crowded, especially by the 
military. The fii st piece was over, and the 
curtain was lising foi the farce, when a ser- 
geant made his appearance, and announced 
that “ the alarm guns were firing at Charles- 
town, and the Yankees attacking Bunker’s 
HiB.” At first this was supposed to he a part 
of the entertainment, until General Howe gave 
the word, “ Officers, to your alarm posts.” 

Great confusion ensued; every one scrambled 
out of the theatre as fast as possible. There 
was, as usual, some shrieking and fainting of 
ladies ; and the farce of “ The Blockade of 
Boston ” had a more serious than comic ter- 
mination. 

The London Chronicle, in a sneering com- 
ment on Boston affairs, gave Burgoyne as the 
author of this burlesque afterpiece, though per- 
haps unjustly. “ General Burgoyne has opened 
a theatrical campaign, of which himself is sole 
manager, bemg determined to act with the 
Provmcials on the defensive only. Tom Thumb 
has been already represented; while, on the 
other hand, the Provincials are preparing to 
exhibit early in the spring, ‘ Measure for Meas- 
ure.’ ” 

The British officers, like all soldiers by pro- 
fession, endeavored to while away the time by 
every amusement within their reach ; but, in 
truth, the condition of the besieged town was 
daily becoming more and more distressing. 
The inhabitants were without flour, pulse, or 
vegetables ; the troops were nearly as destitute. 
There was a lack of fuel, too, as well as food. 
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The smallpox broke ont, and it -was necessary 
to inoculate the army. Men, 'vromen, and chil- 
dren either left the city voluntarily, or Tvere 
sent ont of it ; yet the distress increased. Sev- 
eral houses were broken open and plundered ; 
others were demolished by the soldiery for 
fuel. General Howe resorted to the sternest 
measui'es to put a stop to these excesses. The 
provost was ordered to go the rounds with the 
hangman, and hang up the first man he should 
detect m the fact, without waiting for further 
proof for trial. Offenders were pnnished with 
four hundred, six hundred, and even one thou- 
sand lashes. The wife of a private soldier, 
convicted of receiving stolen goods, was sen- 
tenced to one hundred lashes on her bare back, 
at the cart’s tail, in different parts of the town, 
and an imprisonment of three months. 

Meanwhile, 'W ashington was mcessantly goad- 
ed by the impatient murmurs of the public, as 
we may judge by Ms letters to Mr. Eeed. “ I 
know the mtegrity of my own heart,” wiites I 
he, on the 10th of Pebruary ; “ but to declare 
it, unless to a friend, may be an argument of 
vanity. I know the unhappy predicament I 
stand in ; I know that much is expected of me , 

I know that, without men, without arms, with- 
out ammunition, without any thing fit for the 
accommodation of a soldier, little is to be done ; 
and, what is mortifying, I know that I cannot 
stand justified to the world without exposmg 
my own weakness, and injnrmg the cause, by 
declaring my wants; which I am determmed 
not to do, further than unavoidable necessity 
brings every man acquainted with them. 

My own situation is so irksome to me at 
times, that, if I did not consult the public good 
more than my own tranquillity, I should long 
ere this have put every thing on the oast of a 
die. So far from my having an army of twenty 
thousand men, well armed, I have been here 
with less than one-half of that number, includ- 
ing sick, fmloughed, and on command; and 
those neither armed nor clothed as they should 
be. In short, my situation has been such, that 
I have been obliged to use art, to conceal it 
from my own officers.” 

How precious are those letters i And how 
fortunate that the absence of Mr. Eeed from 
camp, should have procured for us such confi- 
dential outpourings of 'Washington’s heart at 
this time of its great trial. 

He still adhered to his opinion in favor of 
an attempt upon the town. He was aware 
that it would be attended vrith considerable , 


loss, but believed it would be successful if the 
men should behave well. Within a few days 
after the date of this letter, the bay became 
sufficiently frozen for the transportation of 
troops. “ This,” writes he to Eeed, “ I thought, 
knowing the ice would not last, a favorable 
opportunity to make an assault upon the troops 
in town. I proposed it in council ; but behold, 
though we had been waitmg all the year for 
this favorable event, the enterprise was thought 
too dangerous. Perhaps it was, perhaps the 
irksomeness of my situation led me to under- 
take more than could be warranted by pru- 
dence. I did not think so, and I am sure yet 
that the enterprise, if it had been undertaken 
with resolution, must have succeeded ; without 
it, any would fail.” 

His proposition was too bold for the field- 
officers assembled in council fFeb. 16th), who 
objected that there was not force, nor arms and 
ammunition sufficient in camp for such an 
attempt. Washington acquiesced in the de- 
I cision, it being almost unanimous ; yet he felt 
the irksomeness of his situation. “ To have 
the eyes of the whole continent,” said he, 
“ fixed with anxious expectation of hearing of 
some great event, and to be resti*ained in every 
military operation for want of the necessary 
means of carrying it on, is not very pleasmg, 
especially as the means used to conceal my 
weakness from the enemy, conceal it also fi om 
our friends, and add to their wonder.” 

In the council of war above mentioned, a 
cannonade and bombardment were considered 
advisable, as soon as there should be a suffi- 
ciency of powder ; in the mean time, prepara- 
tions might be made for taking possession of 
Dorchester Heights, and Hoddle’s Island, 

At length the camp was rejoiced by the 
arrival of Colonel Knox, with his long train of 
sledges drawn by oxen, bringing more than 
fifty camion, mortars, and. howitzers, beside 
supplies of lead and flints. The zeal and per- 
severance wMoh he had displayed in his wintry 
expedition across frozen lakes and snowy wastes, 
and the intelligence with which he had fulfilled 
his instructions, won him the entire confidence 
of Washington. His conduct in this enterprise 
was hut an earnest of that energy and ability 
which he displayed throughout the war. 

Further ammunition being received from the 
royal arsenal at Hew York, and other quarters, 
and a reinforcement of ten regiments of militia, 
Washington no longer met with opposition to 
his warlike measures. Lechmere Point, wMch 
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Putoam had foi tided, was immediately to be 
supplied with mortars and heavy cannon, so as 
to command Boston on the noitli j and Dor- 
chester Heights, on the south of the town, 
were forthwith to be taken possession of. If 
any thing, " said TVashington, “ will induce tbe 
enemy to hazard an engagement, it will be our 
attempting to fortify those heights, as, in that 
event taking place, we shall be able to command 
a great part of tbe town, and almost tbe whole 
harbor.’’ Their possession, moi cover, would 
enable him to push his works to hlook’s HiU, 
and other points opposite Boston, whence a 
cannonade and bombardment mnst drive the 
enemy from the city. 

The council of Massachusetts, at his request, 
ordered the militia of the towns contiguous to 
Dorchester and Roxbury, to hold themselves in 
readiness to repair to the lines at those places 
with arms, ammunition, and accoutrements, on 
receiving a preconcerted signal 

'Washington felt painfully aware how mncli 
depended upon the success of this attempt. 
There was a cloud of gloom and distrust lower- 
ing upon the public mmd. Danger threatened 
on the north and on the south, Montgomery 
had fallen before the walls of Quebec. The 
army in Canada was shattered. Tryon and 
the tones weie plotting mischief m Hew York. 
Dunmore was harassmg the lower part of Vir- 
ginia, and Olmton and his fleet were prowling 
along the coast, on a secret errand of mischief 

Washmgton’s general orders evince the 
solemn and anxious state of his feelings. In 
those of the 26th of February, he forbade aU 
playing at cards and other games of chance. 
‘‘At this time of public distress,” writes he, 
“men may find enough to do in the service of 
God and their countiy, without abandoning 
themselves to vice and immorality. + v > -t: 
It is a noble cause we are engaged in ; it is the j 
cause of virtue and mankind ; every advantage 
and comfort to ns and our posterity depend 
upon the vigor of our exertions ; in short, free- 
dom or slavery must be the result of our con- 
duct ; there can, therefore, be no greater in- 
ducement to men to behave well. But it may 
not be amiss to the troops to know, that if 
any man in action shall presume to skulk, hide 
himself, or retreat fxom the enemy without the 
orders of Ms commanding officer, he will be 
instantly shot down as an example of coward- 
ice; cowards having too frequently discon- 
certed the best formed troops by their dastardly 
behavior.” 


In the general plan it was concerted, that, 
should the enemy detach a large force to dis- 
lodge our men fiom Dorchester Heights, as had 
been done m the affair of Bunker's Hill, an 
attack upon the opposite side of the town 
should forthwith bo made by General Putnam 
For this puipose he was to have four tliousand 
picked men in readiness, in two divisions, under 
Generals Sullivan and Gieene, At a concerted 
signal from Eoxbury, they were to embark m 
boats near the mouth of Charles Elver, cross 
under cover of the fire of three floating batter- 
ies, land in two places in Boston, secure its 
stiong posts, force tbe gates and works at the 
Heck, and let in the Eoxbury troops. 


CHAPTEE XYIII. 

The evening of Monday, the 4th of March, 
was fixed upon for the occupation of Dox*- 
chester Heights. The giound was frozen too 
hard to be easily intrenched , fascines, there- 
fore, and gabions, and bundles of screwed hay, 
were collected during the two preceding nights, 
Tvith which to form breastworks and redoubts. 
During these two busy nights the enemy’s bat- 
teries were cannonaded and bombarded from 
opposite points, to occupy their attention, and 
prevent their noticing these preparations. They 
replied with spirit, and the incessant roar of 
artillery thus kept up, covered completely the 
rumbling of waggons and ordnance. 

How little the enemy were aware of what 
was impendiog, we may gather from the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from an officer of dis- 
I tmction in the British army in Boston to his 
friend in London, dated on the 8d of March - 

“For these last six weeks or near two 
months, we have been better amused than 
could possibly be expected in our situation. 
"We had a theatre, we had balls, and there is 
actually a subscription on foot for a masquerade. 
England seems to have forgot us, and we have 
endeavored to forget ourselves. But we were 
roused to a sense of our situation last night, m 
a manner unpleasant enough. The rebels have 
been for some time past erecting a bomb bat-^ 
tery, and last night began to play upon us. Two 
shells fell not far from me. One fell upon Col- 
onel Monckton’s house, but luckily did not 
burst until it had crossed the street. Many 
houses were damaged, but no lives lost The 
rebel army,” adds he, “ is not bravo, I believe, 
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but it IS agreed on all hands that their artillery 
officers are at least equal to ours.’’ 

The wife of John Adams, who resided in the 
vicinity of the Ameiican camp, and knew that 
a general action was meditated, expresses in a 
letter to her husband the feelings of a patriot 
woman during the suspense of these nights. 

“ I have been in a constant state of anxiety, 
since you left me,” -writes she on Satnrday. 
‘ It has been said to-morro-w, and to-morrow 
for this month, and when the dreadful to-mor- 
row will be, I know not. But hark^ The 
house this instant shakes with the roar of 
cannon. I have been to the door, and find it 
is a cannonade from our army. Orders, I find, 
are come, for ah the remaining militia to repair 
to the lines Monday night, by twelve o’clock. 
hTo sleep for me to-night.” 

On Sunday the letter is resumed. ‘‘I went 
to bed after twelve, but got no rest ; the can- 
non continued firing, and my heart kept pace 
with them all night We have had a pretty 
quiet day, but what to-morrow will bring forth, 
God only knows.” 

On Monday, the appointed evening, she con- 
tmues “I have just returned from Penn’s 
Hill, where I have been sitting to hear the 
amazing roar of cannon, and from whence I 
could see every shell which was thrown. The 
sound, I think, is one of the grandest in nature, 
and is of the true species of the sublime. ’Tis 
now an incessant roar ; but oh, the fatal ideas 
which are connected with the sound! How 
many of our dear countrymen must fall * 

“ 1 went to bed about twelve, and rose again 
a little after one. I could no more sleep than 
if I had been in the engagement , the rattling 
of the windows, the jar of the house, the con- 
tinual roar of twenty-four pounders, and the 
bursting of shells, give us such ideas, and 
realize a scene to us of which we could scarcely 
form any conception. I hope to give you joy 
of Boston, even if it is in rnins, before I send 
this away.” 

On the Monday evening thus graphically de- 
scribed, as soon as the firing commenced, the 
detachment under General Thomas set out on 
its cautious and secret march from the lines of 
Eoxbury and Dorchester. Every thing was 
conducted as regularly and quietly as possible. 
A covering party of eight bundled men pre- 
ceded the carts with the intrenching tools ; 
then came General Thomas with the workihg 
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I party, twelve hundred strong, followed by a 
tram of three hundred waggons, laden with 
fascines, gabions, and hay screwed into bundles 
of seven or eight hundred weight. A great 
number of such bundles were langed in a line 
along Dorchester Heck on the side next the 
enemy, to protect the troops, while passing, 
from being raked by the fire of the enemy. 
Fortunately, although the moon, as 'Washing- 
ton unites, was shining in its full lustie, the 
flash and roar of cannonry from opposite points, 
and the bnrstmg of bombshells high m the air, 
so engaged and diverted the attention of the 
enemy, that the detachment reached the heights 
I about eight o’clock, without being heard or 
perceived. The covering party then divided , 
one-half proceeded to the pomt nearest Boston, 
the other to the one nearest to Castle Williams. 
The working party commenced to fortify, under 
the directions of Gridley, the veteran en^neer, 
who had planned the works on Bunker’s Hill. 
It was severe labor, for the earth was frozen 
eighteen inches deep ; but the men worked 
with more than their usual spirit ; for the eye 
of the commander-in-chief was upon them. 
Though not called there by his duties, Wash- 
ington could not be absent from this eventful 
operation. An eloquent orator has imagined 
his situation — “All around him intense move- 
ment ; while nothing was to he heard excepting 
the tread of busy feet, and the dull sound of 
the mattock upon the frozen soil. Beneath 
him the slumbering batteries of the castle ; the 
roadsteads and harbor filled with the vessels 
of the royal fleet, motionless, except as they 
swung round at their moorings at the turn of 
the midnight tide ; the beleaguered city occu- 
pied with a powerful army, and a considerable 
non-combatant population, startled into un- 
natural vigilance by the incessant and destruc- 
tive cannonade, yet unobservant of the great 
operations in progress so near them ; the sur- 
rounding country, dotted with a hundred rural 
setHemenfs, roused from the deep sleep of a 
Hew England village, by the unwonted glare 
and tumult ” 

The same plastic fancy suggests the crowd 
of visions, phantoms of the past, which may 
have passed through Washington’s mind, on 
this night of feverish excitement. “ His early 
training in the wilderness; his escape from 
drowning, and the deadly rifle of the savage in 
the perilous mission to Yenango ; the shower 

* Oration of tie Hon. Edward Everett at DorclieBter, 
JtJly 4ti, 1855 
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of iron Iiail through which he rode unharmed 
on Braddock’s field ; the early stages of the great 
conflict now brought to its crisis, and still more 
solemnly, the possibilities of the future for him- 
self and for Atnenca — the ruin of the patriot 
cause if he failed at the outset ; the triumphant 
con==olidation of the Revolution if he prevmled.” 

The labors of the night were carried on by 
the Americans with their usual activity and 
address. When a relief party arrived at four 
o^clock m the morning, two forts were in suffi- 
cient forwardness to famish protection against 
small-arms and grape-shot ; and such use was 
made of the fascines and bundles of screwed 
hay, that, at dawn, a formidable-looking for- 
tress frowned along the height. '"We have the 
testimony of a British officer already quoted, 
for the fact. “ This morning at daybreak we 
discovered two redoubts on Dorchester Pomt, 
and two smaller ones on their flanks They 
were all raised during the last night, with an 
expedition equal to that of the genu belonging 
to Aladdin's wonderful lamp. From these hills 
they command the whole town, so that we 
must drive them from their post, or desert the 
place ’’ 

Howe gazed at the mushroom fortress with 
astonishment, as it loomed indistinctly, but 
grandly, through a morning fog. “ The rebels,” 
exclaimed he, “ have done more work in one 
night, than my whole army would have done 
in one month.” 

Washington had watched, with intense anx- 
ilty, the effect of the revelation at daybreak. 

When the enemy first discovered our works 
in the morning,” writes he, “they seemed to 
be in great confusion, and from their move- 
ments, to mfcend an attack.” 

An American, who was on Dorchester 
Heights, gives a picture of the scene. A tre- 
mendous cannonade was commenced from the 
forts in Boston, and the shipping in the harbor. 
“Cannon shot,” writes he, “are continually 
rolling and rebounding over the hill, and it is 
astonishing to observe how little our soldiers 
are terrified by them. The royal troops are 
perceived to be in motion, as if embaikmg to 
pass the harbor and land on Dorchester shore, 
to attack our works. The hills and elevations 
in this vicinity are covered with spectators, to 
witness deeds of horror in the expected conflict. 
His Excellency, General Washington, is pres- 
ent, animating and encouraging the soldiers, 
and they in return manifest their joy ; and ex- 
press a warm desire for the approach of the 


enemy ; each man knows his own place. Our 
breastworks are strengthened, and among the 
means of defence are a great number of barrels, 
filed with stones and sand, and arranged in front 
of our w^orks, which are to he put m motion, 
and made to roll down the hill, to break the 
legs of the assailants as they advance ” 

General Thomas was reinforced w ith two thou- 
sand men. Old Putnam stood ready to make 
a descent upon the north side of the town, with 
his four thousand picked men, as soon as the 
heights on the south should be assailed : “ All 
the forenoon,” says the American above cited, 
“ we were in momentary expectation of wit- 
nessing an awful scene ,* nothing less than the 
carnage of Breed’s Hill battle was expected.” 

As Washington rode about the heights, he 
reminded the troops that it was the 6th of 
March, the anniversaiy of the Boston massacre, 
and called on them to revenge the slaughter 
of their brethren. They answered him with 
shouts. “Our officers and men,” writes he, 
“ appeared impatient for the appeal. The event 
I think must have been fortunate ; nothing less 
than success and victory on our side.” 

Howe, m the mean time, was perplexed be- 
tween his pride and the hazards of his position. 
In his letters to the minlstiy, he had scouted 
the idea of “ being in danger from the rebels.” 
He had “ hoped they would attack him.” Ap- 
parently, they were about to fulfil Ms hopes, 
and with formidable advantages of position. 
He must dislodge them from Dorchester Heights, 
or evacuate Boston. The latter was an alterna- 
tive too mortifying to be readily adopted He 
resolved on an attack, but it was to be a night 
one. 

“ A body of light infantry, under the com- 
mand of Major Mulgrave, and a body of gren- 
adiers, are to embark to-night at seven,” writes 
the gay British officer already quoted. “I 
think it likely to be a general affair. Adieu 
balls, masquerades, dec., for this may be looked 
upon as the opening of the campaign.” 

In the evening the British began to move. 
Lord Percy was to lead the attack. Twenty- 
five hundred men were embarked in transports, 
which were to convey them to the rendezvous 
at Castle Williams. A violent storm set in 
from the east. The transports could not reach 
their place of destination. The men-of-war 
could not cover and support them. A furious 
surf heat on the shore where the boats would 
have to land. The attack was consequently 
postponed until the following day. 
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That day was equally unpropitious. The 
storm continued, with torrents of ram. The 
attack was again postponed. In the mean time, 
the Amei leans went on strengthening their 
woi'ks ; hy the time the storm subsided, Gen- 
eral Howe deemed them too strong to be easily 
carried , the attempt, therefore, was relinquish- 
ed altogether. 

What w'as to he done ^ The shells thrown 
from the" heights into the town, proved that it 
was no longer tenable. The fleet was equally 
exposed. Admiral Shuldham, the successor to 
Giaves, assured Howe that if the Americans 
maintained possession of the heights, his ships 
could not remain in the harbor. It was deter- 
mmed, therefore, in a council of war, to evac- 
uate the place as soon as possible. But now 
came on a humiliating perplexity. The troops, 
in embarking, would be exposed to a destruc- 
tive Are. How was this to be prevented? 
General Howe’s pride would not suffer him to 
make capitulations , he endeavored to work on 
the fears of the Bostonians, by hinting that if 
his troops were molested while embarking, he 
might be obli^d to cover their retreat, by 
setting Are to the town. 

The hint had its effect. Several -of the 
principal inhabitants communicated with him 
through the medium of General Robertson 
The result of the negotiation was, that a paper 
was concocted and signed by several of the 
“ select men ” of Boston, stating the fears they 
had entertained of the destruction of the place, 
but that those fears had been quieted by Gen- 
eral Howe’s declaration that it should remam 
uninjured, provided his troops were unmolested 
while embarking; the select men, therefore, 
begged “some assurances that so dreadful a 
calamity might not he brought on, by any 
measures from without.” 

This paper was sent out from Boston, on the 
evening of the 8th, with a fl£^ of truce, which 
bore it to the American lines at Roxhury. 
There it was received by Colonel Learned, and 
carried by Mm to head-quarters. Washington 
consulted with such of the general officers as 
he could immediately assemble. The paper 
was not addressed to him, nor to any one else. 
It was not authenticated by the signature of 
General Howe ; nor was there any other act 
obliging that commander to fulfil the pi'omise 
asserted to have been made by him. It was 
deemed proper, therefore, that ‘Washington 
should give no answer to the paper ; but that 
Colonel Learned should signify in a letter, his i 


! having laid it before the commander-in -chief, 

! and the reasons assigned for not answering it. 

With this uncompromising letter, the flag re- 
turned to Boston. The Americans suspended 
their fire, but continued to fortify their positions. 
On the night of the 9th, a detachment was sent 
to plant a battery on Hook’s Hill, an eminence 
at Dorchester, which lies nearest to Boston 
Heck. A fire kindled behind the hill, revealed 
the project. It provoked a cannonade from 
the British, which was returned with interest 
from Cobble Hill, Lechmere Point, Cambridge, 
and Roxbury. The roar of cannonry and burst- 
ing of bombshells prevailed from half after 
eight at night, until six in the morning. It 
was another night of terror to the people of 
Boston ; but the Americans had to desist, for 
the present, from the attempt to fortify Kook’s 
Hill. Among the accidents of the bombard- 
ment, was the bursting of Putnam’s vaunted 
mortar, “ the Congress.” 

Daily preparations were now made by the 
enemy for departure. By proclamation, the 
inhabitants were ordered to deliver up all linen 
and woollen goods, and all other goods, that, in 
possession of the rebels, would aid them in 
carrying on the war. Crean Bush, a Kew York 
tory, was authorized to take possession of such 
goods, and put them on board of two of the 
transports. Under cover of his commission, 
he and his myrmidons broke open stores, and 
stripped them of their contents, ly^araudmg 
gangs from the fleet and army followed their 
example, and extended their depredations to 
private houses. On the 14th, Howe, in a gen- 
eral order, declared that the first soldier caught 
plundering should be hanged on the spot. Still 
on the 16t]| houses were broken open, goods 
destroyed, and furniture defaced by the troops. 
Some of the furniture, it is true, belonged to 
the officers, and was destroyed because they 
could neither sell it nor carry it away. 

The letter of a British officer ^ves a lively 
picture of the hurried preparations for retreat. 
“ Our not being burdened with provisions, per- 
mitted us to save some stores and ammunition, 
the light field-pieces, and such things as were 
most convenient of carriage. The rest, I am 
sorry to say, we were obliged to leave behind; 
such of the guns as hy dismounting we could 
throw into the sea, was so done. The carnages 
were disabled, and every precaution taken that 
our circumstances would permit ; for our re- 
treat was by agreement. The people of the 
town who were friends to government, took 
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care of nothing hut their merchandise, and 
found means to employ the men belonging to 
the transports in embarking their goods, so 
that sevei al of the vessels were entirely filled 
with piivate property, instead of the kmg’s 
stores By some unavoidable accident, the 
medicines, surgeons’ chests, instruments, and 
necessaries, were left in the hospital. The 
confusion unavoidable to such a disaster, will 
make you conceive how much must be forgot, 
where every man had a private concern. The 
necessary care and distress of the women, chil- 
dren, sick, and wounded, resumed every assist- 
ance that could be given. It was not like 
breaking up a camp, where every man knows 
his duty ; it was like departing your country 
with yoiu' wives, your servants, your house- 
hold furniture, and all your incumbrances. The 
officers, who felt the disgrace of their letreat, 
did their utmost to keep up appearances The 
men, who thought they were changmg for the 
better, stiwe to take advantage of the present 
times, and were kept from plunder and drink 
with difficulty ” 

For some days the embarkation of the troops 
was delayed by adverse winds. Washington, 
who was imperfectly informed of affairs m Bos- 
ton, feared that the movements there might be 
a feint Determined to bring things to a crisis, 
he detached a foice to Nook’s Hill on Saturday, 
the 16th, which threw up a breastwork in the 
night, regardless of the cannonading of the 
enemy. This commanded Boston Neck and 
the south part of the town, and a deserter 
brought a false report to the British that a gen- 
eral assault was intended. 

The embarkation, so long delayed, began with 
hurry and confusion at four o’clock m the morn- 
ing, The haibor of Boston soon presented a 
striking and tumultuous scene. There were 
seventy-eight ships and transports casting loose 
for sea, and eleven or twelve thousand men, 
soldiers, sailois, and refugees, hurrying to em- 
bark ; many, especially of the latter, with their 
families and personal effects. The refugees, in 
fact, labored under greater disadvantages than 
the king’s troops, being obliged to man their 
own vessels, as sufficient seamen could not be 
spared from the king’s transports.* Speaking 
of those “ who had taken upon themselves the 
style and title of government men ” in Boston, 
and acted an unfriendly part in this great con- 
test, i;7ashington observes . “ By all accounts 
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there never existed a more miserable set of be- 
ings than these wretched creatures now are. 
Taught to believe that the powder of Great Brit- 
ain was superior to all opposition, and that for- 
eign aid, if not, was at hand, they were even 
higher and more insulting in their opposition 
than the Regulars. When the order issued, 
therefore, for embaiking the troops m Boston, 
no electric shock — ^no sudden clap of thunder, 
— ^in a word, the last trump could mot have 
struck them with greater consternation. They 
were at their wits’ end, and conscious of their 
black ingratitude, chose to commit tliemselves, 
m the manner I have above described, to the 
mercy of the waves at a tempestuous season, 
rather than meet their offended countrymen ” 
While this tumultuous embarkation was going 
on, the Americans looked on in silence from 
their batteries on Dorchester Heights, without 
firmg a shot. “ It was lucky for the inhabit- 
ants now left in Boston, that they did not,” 
writes a British officer; “for I am informed 
eveiy thing was prepared to set the town in a 
blaze, had they fired one cannon.” t 
At an early hour of the morning, the troops 
stationed at Cambridge and Rosbury had pa- 
raded, and several regiments under Pntnam had 
embarked in boats, and dropped down Charles 
River, to Sewah’s Point, to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy by land and water. About 
nine o’clock a large body of troops were seen 
marebing down Bunker’s Hill, while boats full 
of soldiers were putting off for the shipping. 
Two scouts were sent from the camp to recon- 
noitre. The works appeared still to he occu- 
pied, for sentries were posted about them witli 
shouldered muskets. Observing them to be 
motionless, the scouts made nearer scrutiny, and 
discovered them to be mere effigies, set up to 
delay the advance of the Americans. Pushing 
on, they found the works deserted, and gave 
signal of the fact ; whereupon, a detachment 
was sent from the camp to take possession. 

Pait of Putnam’s troops were now sent hack 
to Cambridge ; a part were ordered forward to 
occupy Boston. General Ward, too, with five 
hundred men, made his way from Boxbury, 
across the Neck, about which the enemy had 
scattered caltrops, or crow’s feet,:|: to impede 
invasion. The gates were unbarred and tin own 


* Letter to JoTan A 'Washington, Am Arch., 4th Series, 
V 560. 

t Frothmgham, siege of Boston, 310, 
t Iron halle, with four sharp points, to wound the foot 
of men or horses. 
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open, and the Americans entered in triumph, 
with drums beating and colors dying. 

By ten o’clock the enemy were all embarked 
and under way . Putnam had taken command 
of the city, and occupied the important points, 
and the flag of thirteen stripes, tlie standard 
of the Union, floated above all the forts. 

On the following day, Washington himself 
entered the town, where he was joyfully wel- 
comed. lle\)eheld around him sad traces of 
the devastation cansed by the bombardment, 
though not to the extent that he had appre- 
hended. There were evidences, also, of the 
haste with which the British had retreated — 
five pieces of ordnance with their trunnions 
knocked off ; others hastily spiked ; others 
thrown off the wharf. “ General Howe’s re- 
treat,” writes Washington, ^^was precipitate 
beyond any thing I could have conceived. The 
destruction of the stores at Dunbar’s camp, 
after Braddock’s defeat, was but a faint image 
of what may be seen in Boston ; artillery carts 
cut to pieces in one place, gun carriages in an- 
other , shells broke here, shots buried there, 
and every thing carrying with it the face of 
disorder and confusion, as also of distress ” * 

To add to the mortification of General Howe, 
he received, we are told, while sailing out of 
the harbor, despatches from the mmistry, ap- 
proving the resolution he had so strenuously 
expressed, of maintaining his post until he 
should receive reinforcements. 

As the smallpox prevailed m some parts of 
the town, piecautions were taken by Washing- 
ton for its purification , and the main body of 
the army did not march in until the 20th. “ The 
joy manifested in the coimtenances of the in- 
habitants,” says an observer, “ was overcast by 
the melancholy gloom caused by ten tedious 
mouths of siege ; ” but when, on the 22d, the 
people from the country crowded into the 
town, ‘‘it was truly interesting,” writes the 
same observer, “to witness the tender inter- 
views and fond embraces of those who had been 
long separated under circumstances so peculiarly 
distressing.” t 

Notwithstanding the haste with which the 
British army was embarked, the fleet lingered 
for some days in Nantucket Eoad. Apprehen- 
sive that the enemy, now that their forces were 
collected in one body, might attempt by some 
blow to retrieve their late disgrace, Washington 
hastily threw up works on Fort HOI, which 

* Lee ’0 Memoira, p. 163- 
t Thacker’s Mil. Journal, p. 50. 
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commanded the harbor, and demolished those 
which protected the town fiom the neighboring 
country. The fieet at length di=iappeared en- 
tirely from tlie coast, and the deliverance of 
Boston was assmed. 

The eminent services of Washington through- 
out this arduous siege, hi^ admirable manage- 
ment, by which, “in tlie course of a few 
months, an undisciplined land of husbandmen 
became soldieis, and were enabled to invest, 
for nearly a year, and finally to expel a brave 
army of veterans, commanded by the most ex- 
perienced generals,” drew forth the enthusiastic 
I applause of the nation No higher illustration 
! of this great achievement need be given, than 
I the summary of it contained in the speech of a 
British statesman, the Duke of Manchester, m 
the House of Lords. “ The army of Britain,” 
said he, “ equipped with every possible essential 
of war; a chosen army, with chosen officers, 
backed by the power of a mighty fleet, sent to 
correct revolted subjects ; sent to chastise a re- 
sisting city ; sent to assert Britain’s authority ; 
— ^has, for many tedious months, been impris- 
oned within that town by the Provincial army , 
who, with their watchful guards, permitted 
them no inlet to the country , who braved all 
their efforts, and defied ail their skill and ability 
in war could ever attempt. One way, indeed, 
of escape, was left; the fieet is yet respected ; 
to the fleet the army has recouise ; and British, 
generals, whose name never met with a hlot of 
dishonor, are forced to quit that town which 
was the first object of the war, the immediate 
cause of hostilities, the place of aims, which 
has cost this nation more than a million to de- 
fend.” 

We close this eventful chapter of Washing- 
ton’s history, with the honor decreed to him by 
the highest authority of his country. On mo- 
tion of John Adams, who had first moved Ms 
nomination as commander-in-chief, a unanimous 
vote of thanks to him was passed in Congress ; 
and it was ordered that a gold medal be struck, 
commemorating the evacuation of Boston, bear- 
ing the effigy of Washington as its deliverer. 


CHAPTEB XIX. 

The British fleet bearing the army from Bos- 
ton, had disappeared from the coast. “ Whither 
they are bound, and where they next will pitch 
their tents,” writes Washington, “ I know not.” 
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THE TWO HOWES— THE COLONIES DIYIDED INTO DEPARTMENTS. 


He conjectured their destination, to be Hew 
York, and made his arrangements accordingly ; 
hut he was mistaken. General Howe had steer- 
ed for Halifax^ there to await the arrival of 
strong reinforcements from England, and the 
fieet of his brother, Admiral Lord Howe ; who 
was to be cominander-in- chief of the naval 
forces on the Horth American station. 

It was thought these brothers would co-ope- 
rate admirably m the exercise of their relative 
functions on land and water. Yet they were 
widely different in their habits and dispositions. 
Sir William, easy, indolent, and self-indulgent, 
‘‘bated business,’’ we are told, “and never did 
any, Loi d Howe loved it, dwelt upon it, never 
could leave it.'’ Hesido his nautical commands, 
he had been treasurei of the navy, member of 
the board of ndmiialty, and had held a seat m 
Parliament, where, accoiding to Walpole, he 
was “silent as a lock,” exceptmg when naval 
affairs were under difacussion; when he spoke 
briefly and to the point. “ My Lord Howe,” 
said George IL, “ your life has been a continued 
series of services to your countiy.” He was 
now about fifty-one years of age, taU, and well 
proportioned like his brother ,* but wanting his 
ease of deportment. His complexion was dark, 
his countenance grave and strongly marked, 
and he had a shy reserve, occasionally mistalccn. 
for haughtiness As a naval officer, he was es- 
teemed resolute and enterprising, yet cool and 
firm In his yonnger days he had contracted a 
friendship for Wolfe ; “it was like the union, 
of cannon and gunpowder,” said Walpole. 
Howe, strong in mind, sohd in judgment, firm 
of puipose, was said to he the camion ; Wolfe, 
q^uiok in conception, prompt in execution, im- 
petuous in action — the gunpowder.*^ The brav- 
est man, we are told, could not wish for a more 
able, or more gallant commander than Howe, 
and the sailors used to say of him, “ Give us 
Black Dick, and we fear nothing,” 

Such IS his lordship’s portrait as sketched by 
English pencils ; we shall see hereafter how far 
his conduct conforms to it. At present we must 
consider the state of the American army, in the 
appointment and commands of which various 
changes had recently taken place. 

It was presumed the enemy, in the ensitmg 
campaign, would direct their operations against 
the Middle and Southern colonies. Congress 
divided those colonies into two departments ; 
one, comprehending Hew York, Hew Jersey, 
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Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, was to 
be under the command of a niajor-geneial, and 
two hrigadier-generalb ; the other, comprismg 
Virginia, the Carolmas, and Geoigia, to be under 
the command of a major-general, and four brig- 
adiers. 

In this new arrangement, tbe orders destining 
General Lee to Canada, were superseded, and 
he was appointed to the command of the Sonth- 
ern department, where he was to keep 'watch 
upon the movements of Sn Henry Olmton. He 
was somewhat dissatisfied with the change in 
his destination. “ As I am the only general 
officer on the continent,” writes he to Washing- 
ton, “ who can speak or think in French, I con- 
fess I think it would have been more prudent 
to have sent me to Canada , but I shall obey 
' with alacrity, and I hope with success.” 

In reply, Washington observes, “ I was just 
about to congratulate you on your appointment 
to the command m Canada, when I received 
the account that your destination was altexed. 
As a Virginian, I must rejoice at the change, 
but as an Ameiican, I think you would have 
done more essential service to the common cause 
in Canada, For, besides the advantage of 
speaking and thinking in French, jin officer who 
is acquainted with their manners and customs, 
and has travelled in their country, must cer- 
tainly take the strongest hold of their affec- 
tion and confidence.” 

The command in Canada was given to General 
Thomas, who had distinguished himself at Eox- 
bury, and was piomoted to the rank of major- 
general. It would have been given to Scbnyler, 
but for the infi.rm state of his health ; stiH Con- 
gress expressed a reliance on his efforts to com- 
plete the work “so conspicuously begun and 
well conducted” under Ms orders, in the last 
campaign ; and, as not merely the success, but 
the very existence of the army in Canada would 
depend on supplies sent from these colonies 
across the lakes, he was required, until further 
orders, to fix his head-quarters at Albany, 
where, without being exposed to the fatigue 
of the camp until his health was perfectly re- 
stored, he wonld be in a situation to forward 
supplies; to superintend the operations necessary 
for the defence of Hew Y^ork and the Hudson 
Hiver, and the affairs of the whole middle de- 
partment 

Lee set out for the South on the Tth of March, 
carrying with him his bold spirit, his shrewd 
sagacity, and his whimsical and splenetic hu- 
mors. The followin g admirably impartial sketch 
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is given of him by Washington, in a letter to 
hH brother Angnstme ; " lie is the first in rnili* 
tary knowledge and experience we have m the 
whole army. He is zealously attached to the 
cause; honest and well meaning, but rather 
fickle and violent, I fear, in his temper. How- 
ever, as he po=:sisse-> an uncommon share of 
good sense and spii it, I congratulate my coun- 
trymen on liis appointment to that depart- 
ment/’ 

W e give by anticipation a few passages from 
Lee’s letters, illustrative of his character and 
caieer. The news of the evacuation of Boston 
reached him in Yirgima. In a letter to Wash- 
ington, dated Williamsburg, April 6, he express- 
es himself on the subject with generous warmth. 

Hy dear general,” writes he, “ I most sincerely 
congratulate you ; I congratulate the public, on 
the great and glorious event, your possession 
of Boston. It wiU he a most bright page m 
the annals of America, and a most abominable 
black one in those of the beldam Britain. Go 
on, my dear general; crown yourself with 
glory, and establish the liberties and lustre of I 
your country on a foundation more permanent | 
than the Capitol rock.” | 

Then revel ting to himself, his suhacid humors 
work up, and he shows that he had been as 
much annoyed in Wdliamsburg, by the inter- 
ference of committees, as he had been in Hew 
York. “ My situation,” wzites he, is just as 
I expected. I am afraid I shall make a shabby 
figure, without any real dements of my own. 
I am like a dog in a dancmg-school ; I know 
not where to turn myself, where to fix myself. 
The circumstances of the country, intersected 
with navigable rivers ; the uncertainty of the 
enemy’s designs and motions, who can fiy in an 
instant to any spot they choose, with their can- 
vas wings, throw me, or would throw Julius 
Osesar into this inevitable dilemma ; I may pos- 
sibly be in the Horth, when, as Richard says, I 
should serve my sovereign in the West. I can 
only act from surmise, and have a very good 
chance of surmising wrong. I am sorry to 
'grate your ears with a truth, but must, at all 
events, assure you, that the Provincial Congress 
of He’w York are angels of decision, when 
compared with your countrymen, the committee 
of safety assembled at Williamsburg. Page, 
Lee, Mercer, and Payne, are, indeed, exceptions; 
but from Pendleton, Bland, the Treasurer, and 
Oo . — Libera nos domtne I ” 
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Lee’s letters from Virginia, written at a later 
date, w'ere in a better humor, There is a no- 
ble spirit in thiis province pervading all orders 
of men , if tlie -ame becomes imiversal, "we 
shall be saved. I am, foitunately for my own 
happme'«<s, and, I think, for the %vel!-being of the 
community, on the best teims with the senato- 
rial part, as well as the peojde at large. I >‘'hall 
endeavor to preserve their confidence and good 
opinion 

And in a letter to Washington • 

have formed two companies of grenadiers 
to each regimenk and with spears thiiteen feet 
long. Their rifles (for they are all riflemen) 
sling over their shoulders, their appearance is 
formidable, and the men are conciliated to the 
weapon. ^ ^ I am likewise furm4iing 

myself with four-ouneed rifled amusettes, which 
w'lH carry an infernal distance ; the two-ounce d 
hit a half sheet of paper, at five hundred yards’ 
dhtance.” 

On Lee’s departure for the South, Brigadier- 
General Lord Stirling had remained in tempo- 
rary command at Hew York, Washington, 
howevei, px*esuming that the British fleet had 
steered for that port, with the force vrhieh had 
evacuated Boston, hastened detachments thither 
under Generals Heath and SuHivan, and wrote 
for three thousand additional men to be furnish- 
ed by Connecticut. The command of the w^hole 
he gave to General Putnam, who was ordered 
to fortify the city and the passes of the Hudson, 
according to the plans of General Lee ' In the 
mean time, Washington delayed to come on 
himself, until he should have pushed foiward 
the main body of his army by divisions. 

Lee’s anticipations that laxity and confusion 
would prevail after his departure, were not 
realized. The veteran Putnam, on taking com- 
mand, put the city under rigorous military rule. 
The soldiers were to retire to their barracks and 
quarters at the beatmg of the tattoo, and remam 
there until the reveille in the morning. The 
inhabitants were subjected to the same rule. 
Hone were permitted to pass a sentry, without 
the countersign, which would be furnished to 
them on applying to any of the brigade majors. 
AM communication between the “ministerial 
flieet” and the shore was stopped; the ships 
were no longer to he furnished with provisions. 
Any person taken in the act of holding com- 
munication with them would be considered an 
enemy, and treated accordingly. 
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YTe have a lively picture of the state of the 
city, in letters Tvntten at the time, and already 
cited. “When you are informed that XTew 
York IS deserted by its old mhahitants, and 
filled with soldiers fiom Xew England, Phila- 
delphia, Jersey, &c., yon will naturally conclude 
the environs of it are not very safe from so nn- 
disciplmed a multitude as our Provincials are 
represented to be ; hut I do believe there are 
very few instances of so great a number of men 
together, with so little mischief done hy them. 
They have ah the simplicity of ploughmen in 
their manners, and seem quite strangers to the 
Tices of older soldiers * they have been employ- 
ed in creating fortifications in every part of the 
towm, ^ ^ ^ Governor Tryon loses his credit 
with the people here prodigiously ; he has lately 
issued a proclamation, desiimg the deluded peo- 
ple of this colony to return to their obedience, 
promising a speedy support to the friends of 
government, declaring a door of meicy open to 
the penitent, and a rod for the disobedient, &c. 
The friends of government were provoked at 
bemg so distinguished, and the fnends to liberty 
hung him in eflfigy, and printed a dying speech 
for him, A letter, too, was intercepted from 
him, hastening Lord Howe to Xew York, as 
the rebels were fortifying. These have entirely 
lost him the good will of the people. 

Yon cannot think how sorry I am the governor 
has so lost himself, a man once so much beloved 
0 Lucifer, once the son of morn, how fallen f 
General Wasbrngton is expected hourly ; Gene- 
ral Putnam is here, with several other generals, 
and some of their ladies. The variety 

of reports keeps one’s mind always in agitation. 
Olmton and Howe have set the continent a ra- 
cing from Boston to Carolina. Clinton came 
into our harbor : away few the women, chil- 
dren, goods, and chattels, and in came the sol- 
diers flocking from every part. No sooner was 
it known that he was not going to land heie, 
than expresses were sent to Yirgima and Oaio- 
lina, to put them on their guard , his next ex- 
pedition was to Yirginia, .there they were 
ready to receive him ; from thence, without at- 
tempting to land, he sailed to Carolina. How 
General Howe is leading us another dance.” * 

Washington came on hy the way of Provi- 
dence, Horwich, and Hew London, expediting 
the embarkation of troops from these posts, and 
arrived at Hew York on the 13th of April. 
Many of the works which Lee had commenced 
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were by this time finished, others were in 
progress. It was apprehended the principal 
operations of the enemy would he on Long 
Island, the higli grounds of wdiich in the neigh- 
borhood of Biooklyn, commanded the city. 
Washington saw that an able and efiSeient ofiieer 
was needed at that place. Greene was accord- 
ingly stationed tlieie, vith a division of the 
army. He immediately proceeded to complete 
the fortifications of that important post, and to 
make himself acquainted with the topography, 
and the defensive points of the surrounding 
country. 

Tlie aggregate force distributed at several 
extensive posts in Hew York and its environs, 
and on Long Island, Staten Island, and else- 
where, amounted to little more than ten thou- 
sand men ; some of those were on the sick list, 
others absent on command, or on fui lough; 
there w'ere hut about eight thousand available 
and fit for duty. These, too, w’ere without pay ; 
those recently enlisted, without arms, and no 
one could say where arms were to be pro- 
cured. 

■Washington saw the inadequacy of the foice 
to the purpose requiied, and was full of solici- 
tude a'bout the security of a place, the central 
point of the Confederacy, and the grand deposit 
of 01 finance and military stores. He was aware, 
too, of the disaffection to the cause among many 
of the inhabitants ; and apprehensive of treach- 
ery. The process of fortifying the place had 
induced the ships of war to fall down into the 
outer hay, within the Hook, up wards of twenty 
miles from the city ; hut Governor Tryon was 
still on boaid of one of them, keeping up an 
active correspondence with the tones on Staten 
and Long Islands, and in other pai'ts of the 
neighborhood. 

Washington took an early occasion to address 
an urgent letter to the committeQ of safety, 
pointmg out the dangerous, and even treason- 
able nature of this correspondence. He had 
more weight and mfluence with that body than 
' had been possessed by General Lee, and pro- 
cured the passage of a resolution prohibiting, 
under severe penalties, all intercourse with the 
king’s ships. 

Head-quarters, at this time, was a scene of 
incessant toil on the part of the commander-in- 
oMef, his secretaries and aides-de-camp. “I 
give in to no kind of amusements myself,” 
writes he, “ and consequently those about me 
can have none, but are confined from morning 
until evening, hearing and answering applica- 
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tions and letters.” The presence of Mrs. TUash- 
ington was a solace m the mid&t of these stern 
military cares, and diffused a feminine grace 
and decornm, and a cheerful spirit over the 
domestic arrangements of head-quarters, where 
every thing was conducted with simplicity and 
dignity. The wives of some of the other gen- 
erals and officers i allied around Mis. Washing- 
ton, hut social intercourse was generally at an 
end. We all live here,” writes a lady of Mew 
York, ‘‘like nuns shut np in a nunnery. Mo 
society with the town, for there are none there 
to visit ; neither can we go in or out after a 
certain hour without the countersign.” 

In addition to Ms cares about the secnrity of 
Mew York, Washington had to provide for the 
perilous exigencies of the army in Canada. 
Since his arrival in the city, four legiments of 
troops, a company of riflemen, and another of 
artificers had been detached under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Thompson, and a 
farther corps of six regiments under Brigadier- 
General Sullivan, with oiders to join General 
Thomas as soon as possible. 

Still Congress inquired of him, whether fur- 
ther reinforcements to the army in Canada 
would not he necessary, and whether they could 
he spared from the army in Mew York. His 
reply shows the peculiar perplexities of Ms situ- 
ation, and the tormenting uncertainty m which 
he was kept, as to where the next storm of war 
would break. “ With respect to sending more 
troops to that country, I am really at a loss 
what to advise, as it is impossible at present to 
know the designs of the enemy. Should they 
send the whole force under General Howe up 
the river St. Lawrence, to relieve Quebec and 
recover Canada, the troops gone and now going, 
will he insufficient to stop their progress ; and, 
should they tMnk proper to send that, or an 
equal force, this way from Great Britain, for 
the purpose of possessing this city and securing 
the navigation of Hudson’s Eiver, the troops 
left here will not be sufficient to oppose them ; 
and yet, for any thing we know, I think it is 
not improbable they may attempt both ; both 
being of the gxeatest importance to them, if 
they have men. I could wish, indeed, that the 
army in Canada shbuld be more powerfully 
reinforced ; at the same time, I am conscious 
that the trusting of this important post, which 
is now become the grand magazine of America, 
to the handful of men remaining here, is run- 
ning too great a risk. The securing of this post 
and Hudson’s Biver is to us also of so great 


importance, that I cannot, at present, advise 
the sending any more troopa from hence ; on the 
contrary, the general officers now here, whom 
I thought it my duty to consult, think it abso- 
lutely necessary to inciease the army at this 
place with at lea^^t ten thousand men , especially 
when it is consideied, that from this place only 
the army in Canada murt draw its supplies of 
ammunition, provisions, and most probably of 
men.” 

Washington at that time was not aware 
of the extraordinary expedients England had 
recently resorted to, against the next campaign. 
The Duke of Brunswick, the Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, and the Hereditary Prince of 
Cassel, Count of Ilanaa, had been subsidized to 
furnish troops to assist in the subjugation of 
her colonies Pour thousand three hundred 
Brunswick troops, and nearly thirteen thousand 
Hessians, had entered the British service. Be- 
side the subsidy exacted by the German pnnces, 
they were to be paid se-ven pounds four shillings 
and four pence sterling fur every soldier fur- 
nished by them, and as much more for every one 
slain. 

Of this notable arrangement, Washington, as 
we observed, was not yet aware. “ The de- 
signs of the enemy,” writes he, “ are too much 
behind the curtain for me to form any accurate 
opinion of their plan of operations for the sum- 
mer’s campaign. We are left to wander, there- 
fore, in the field of conjecture ” * 

Within a few days afterwards, he had vague 
accounts of “ Hessians and Hanoverian troops 
coming over ; ” hut it was not until the iTth 
of May, when he received letters from Geneial 
Schuyler, inclosing others from the commanders 
m Canada, that he knew in what direction 
some of these bolts of war were launched ; and 
this calls for some further particulars of the 
campaign on the banks of the St. Lawrence , 
which we shall give to the reader in the ensu- 
ing chapter. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Iis a former chapter, we left Arnold before the 
walls of Quebec, wounded, crippled, almost dis- 
abled, yet not disheartened; blockading that 
“ proud town ” with a force inferior, by half, 
in number to that of the garrison. Eor his 

* Letter to tLe President of OoDgrees, 5th May. 
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callant services, Congress promoted liim in 
Janiiarr to the rank of hrigadier-general. 

Thronglioufe the Tvmter he kept tip the Block- 
ade with his shattered army , though had Carle- 
ton ventured upon a sortie he might have 
been forced to decamp. That cantious general, 
however, remained within his walls. He was 
snie of reinforcements from England in the 
spring, and, in the mean time, trusted to the 
elements of dissolution at work in the besieging 
army. 

Arnold, in truth, had difScnities of all kinds 
to contend with. His military chest was ex- 
hausted , his troops were in want of necessaries ; 
to proem e supplies, he was compelled to resort 
to the paper money issued by Congress, which 
was uncurrent among the Canadians , he issued 
a proclamation making the lefusal to take it in 
payment a penal offence. This only produced 
iintation and disgust. As the terms of their 
enlistment expired, his men claimed their dis- 
charge and returned home. Sickness also thin- 
ned liis ranks , so that, at one time, his force 
was reduced to five hundred men, and for two 
months, with all has recruitments of raw militia, 
did not exceed seven hundred. 

The failure of the attack on Quebec had 
weakened the cause among the Canadians , the 
peasantry had heen displeased by the conduct 
of the American troops , they had once wel- 
comed them as deliverers ; they now began to 
regard them as intruders. The seigneurs, or 
noblesse, also, feared to give further counte- 
nance to an invasion, which, if defeated, might 
involve them in rum, 

i^'otwithstanding all these discouragements, 
Arnold still kept up a bold face ; cut off sup- 
plies occasionally, and harassed the place with 
alarais. Having repaired his batteries, he 
opened a fire upon the town, but with little 
effect; the best part of the artillerists, with 
Lamb, their capable commander, were prisoners 
within the -walls 

On the 1st day of April, General Wooster 
arrived from Montreal, with reinforcements, 
and took the command. The day after his 
arrival, Arnold, hy the falling of his horse, 
again received an injury on the leg recently 
wounded, and was disabled for upwaids of a 
w’-eek Considering himself slighted by Gen- 
eral Wooster, wbo did not consnlt him in mili- 
tary affairs, he obtained leave of absence until 
he should be recovered from his lameness, and 
repaired to Montreal, where be took com- 
mand. 


General Thomas arrived at the camp in the 
course of April, and found the army in a forlorn 
condition, scatteied at diffei^ent posts, and on 
the island of Orleans It was numerically in- 
creased to upwards of two thousand men, but 
several hundred weie unfit for service. The 
smallpox had made great ravages They had 
inoculated each other. In their sick and debili- 
tated state, they were without bai racks, and 
almost without medicine. A portion, whose 
term of enlistment had expired, refused to do 
duty, and clamored for their discharge. 

The winter was over, the liver was hieaking 
np, reinforcements to the garrison might im- 
mediately he expected, and then the case would 
be desperate. Observing that the river about 
Quebec was clear of ice, General Thomas deter- 
mined on a hold effort. It was, to send up a 
fire-ship with the flood, and, while the ships in 
the haibor were in flames, and the town in 
confusion, to scale the walls. 

Accordingly, on the third of Ma/, the troops 
turned out with scaling ladders ; the fire-ship 
came up the iiver under easy sail, and arrived 
near the shipping before it was discovered. It 
•was fired into. The crew applied a slow-match 
to the train and pulled off. The ship was soon 
in a blaze, but the fames caught and consumed 
the sails ; her way was checked, and she drifted 
harmlessly with the ebbing tide. The rest of 
the plan was of couise abandoned 

TTotbrng now remained but to retreat before 
the enemy should be reinforced. Preparations 
were made m all haste, to embark the sick and 
the military stores, "While this was taking 
place, five ships made their way into the harbor 
on the 6th of Hay, and began to land troops. 
Thus reinforced, General Carleton sahied forth, 

' with eight hundred or a thousand men. We 
quote his own letter for an account of his sortie. 

As soon as part of the 29th regiment, with the 
marines, in all about two hundred, were landed, 
they, with the greatest part of the garrison, by 
this time much improved, and in high spirits, 
marched out of the ports of St. Louis and St. 
Johns, to see what these mighty boasters were 
about. They were found very busy in their 
preparations for a retreat. A few shots being 
exchanged, the line marched forward, and the 
place was soon cleared of these plunderers.” 

By his own account, however, these ‘‘mighty 
bolsters ” had held him and his garrison closely 
invested for five months ; had burnt the sub- 
urbs ; battered the walls ; thrown red-hot shot 
among the shipping ; made repeated and daring 
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attempts to carry the place by assault and 
stratagem, and rendered it necessary for soldiers, 
saiiois, marines, and even judges and other civil 
officers to mount guard.'*' One officer declares, 
in a letter, that for eighty successive nights he 
slept in Ins clothes, to he ready in case of 
alarm 

All this, too, was effected by a handful of 
men, exposed in open encampments to the rigors 
of a Canadian winter. If in truth they were 
boasters, it must he allowed their deeds were 
equal to their words 

The Americans were in no condition to with- 
stand Carleton’s unlooked-for attack. They 
had no intrenchments, and could not mnster 
thr e e hundred men at an y p oint. A precipitate 
retreat was the consequence, m which baggage, 
artillery, every thing was abandoned. Even 
the sick were left behind; many of whom 
crawled away from the camp hospitals, and took 
refuge in the woods, or among the Canadian 
peasantry. 

General Carleton did not think it prudent to 
engage in a pursuit with his newly landed 
troops He treated the prisoners with great 
humanity, and caused the sick to be sought out 
in their hiding-places, and brought to the gen- 
eral hospitals, with assurances that, when 
healed, they should have liberty to return to 
their homes. 

General Thomas came to a halt at Point Des- 
ohamhanlt, about sixty^iles above Quebec, and 
called a council of war to consider what was to 
be done. The enemy’s ships were hastening up 
the St.'^Lawrence ; some were already hut two 
or three leagues distant. The camp was with- 
out cannon ; powder, forwarded by General 
Schuyler, had fallen into the enemy’s hands ; 
there were not provisions enough to subsist the 
army for more than two or three days ; the 
men- of- war, too, might run up the river, inter- 
cept all their resources, and reduce them to the 
same extremity they had experienced before 
Quebec, It was resolved, therefore, to ascend 
the river still further. 

General Thomas, however, determined to 
send forward the invalids, but to remain at 
Point Deschamhault, with about Eve hundred 
men, until he should receive orders from Mon- 
treal, and leain whether such supplies could he 
forwarded immediately as would enable him to 
defend his position, + 

The despatches of General Thomas, setting I 

Carleton to Lord George Germaine, May It 
t General TJiomaa to 'WaBlnngton, May Sth | 


forth the disastrous state of affairs, had a dis- 
heartening effect on Schuyler, who feared the 
army would be obliged to abandon Canada. 
"Washington, on the contrary, spoke dieeringly 
on the subject. “We must not despair. A 
manly and spirited opposition only can insuie 
success, and pi event the enemy from impioving 
the advantage they Lave obtained ” 

He regretted that the troops had not been 
able to make a stand at Point Deschamhault, 
hut hoped they would maintain a post as far 
down the river as possible. The lower it was, 
the more important would he the advantages 
reiultmg from it, as all the country above would 
he favorable, and furnish assistance and support, 
while aU below would necessarily he in the 
power of the enemy. 

The tidings of the reverses in Canada and the 
retreat of the American army, had spread con- 
sternation throughout the Hew Hampshhe 
Grants and the Hew England frontiers, which 
would now he laid open to invasion. Commit- 
tees of towns and districts assembled in various 
places, to consult on the alarming state of af- 
fairs In a time of adversity, it relieves the 
puhhc mind to have some individual on whom 
to charge its disasters. General Schuyler, at 
piesent, was to be the victim. We have al- 
ready noticed the prejudice and iff will, on the 
part of the Hew England people, which had 
harassed him throughout the campaign, and 
nearly diiven him from the service. His ene- 
mies now stigmatized him as the cause of the 
late reverses. He had neglected, they said, to 
forward reinforcements and supplies to the 
army in Canada. His magnanimity in suffering 
Sir John Johnson to go at large, while in his 
power, was again misconstrued into a crime 
he had thus enabled that dangerous man to 
renew his hostilities. Finally, it was insinuated 
that he was untrue to his country, if not posi- 
tively leagued with her enemies. 

These imputations were not generally ad- 
vanced ; and when advanced, were not gener- 
ally countenanced ; but a committee of King’s 
County appeals to have given them credence, 
addressing a letter to the commander-in-chief 
on the subject, accompanied by documents 

Washington, to whom Schuyler’s heart had 
been laid open throughout all its trials, and who 
knew its rectitude, received the letter and docu- 
ments with indignation and disgust, and sent 
copies of them to the general. “ From these,’’’ 


WasTnngtoiL to Schuyler, Hay 17. 
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paid be, you vili leadiiy discover the diaboli- 
cal and insidious arts and schemes carrying on by 
the tories and friends of government to raise dis- 
trust, dissensions, and divisions among ns. Hav- 
ing the utmost confidence in your integrity, and 
the most incontestable proof of your great attach- 
ment to our common country and its interests, 
I could not but look upon the charge against 
you with an eye of disbelief, and sentiments of 
detestation and abhorrence ; nor should I have 
troubled you with the matter, had I not been 
informed that copies were sent to different 
committees, and to Governor Trumbull, which 
I conceived would get abroad, and that you, 
should you find I had been furnished with them, 
would consider my suppressing them as an evi- 
dence of my belief, or at best of my doubts, of 
the charges.” 

We will go forward, and give the sequel of 
this matter. WTiile the imputations in question 
had merely floated m public rumor, Scbuyler 
had taken no notice of them ; “ hut it is now,” 
writes he in reply to "Washington, “a duty 
which I owe myself and my country, to detect 
the scoundrels, and the only means of doing 
this is by requesting that an immediate inquiry 
be made into the matter ; when I trust it will 
appear that it was more a scheme calculated to 
ruin me, than to disunite and create jealousies 
in the friends of America. Your Excellency 
wiU, therefore, please to order a court of in- 
quiry the soonest possible ; for I cannot sit easy 
under such an infamous imputation ; since, on 
this extensive continent, numbers of the most 
respectable characters may not knowwhat your 
Excellency and Congress do of my principles 
and exertions in the cominon cause.” 

He further adds • “lam informed by persons 
of good Cl edit, that about one hundred persons, 
living on what are commonly called the Hew 
Hampshire Grants, have had a design to seme 
me as a tory, and perhaps still have. There 
never was a man so infamously scandalized and 
ill-treated as I am.” 

We need only add, that the Berkshire com- 
mittees, which in a time of agitation and alarm 
had hastily given countenance to these imputa- 
tions, investigated them deliberately in their 
cooler moments, and acknowledged, m a letter 
to Washington, that they were satisfied their 
suspicions respecting General Schuyler were 
wholly groundless. “ We sincerely hope,” 
added they, “ his name may be handed down, 


* WasMngtou to Solitiyler, May 21. 


with immortal honor, to the latest posterity, 
as one of the great pillars of the American 
cause.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

As the reverses in Canada would affect the 
fortunes of the Revolution elsewhere, Washing- 
ton sent General Gates to lay the despatches 
concerning them, before Congress. “ His mili- 
tary experience,” said he, “ and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the situation of our affairs, wull 
enable him to give Congress the fullest satisfac- 
tion about the measures necessary to be adopted 
at this alarmmg crisis ; and, with his zeal and 
attachment to the cause of America, he will 
have a claim to their notice and favors ” 

Scarce had Gates departed on his mission 
(May 19th), when Washington himself received 
a summons to Philadelphia, to advise with Con- 
gress concerning the opening campaign. He 
was informed also that Gates, on the IGth of 
May, had been promoted to the rank of major- 
general, and MifSinto that of brigadier-general, 
and a wish was intimated that they might take 
the command of Boston. 

Washington prepared to proceed to Philadel- 
phia His general orders issued on the 19th of 
May, show the anxious situation of affairs at 
Hew York. In case of an alarm the respective 
regiments were to draw opposite to their en- 
campments or quarters, until ordered to repair 
to the alarm posts The alarm signals for regu- 
lais, militia, and the inhabitants of thh city, 
were, in the day-time — two cannon fired from 
the rampart at Port George, and a flag hoisted 
on the top of Washington’s head-quarters. In 
the night — two cafinon fired as above, and two 
lighted lanterns hoisted , on the top of head- 
quarters."^ 

* The following statement on the hattenes at IiTew 
York, we find dated May 22d ' 

The Grand Battery^ on the south part of the town, 

Fojt George} immediately ahove it, 

White Rail Battery^ on the left of the Grand Battery 

Oyster Battery ^ hohind Geneial ‘Washington’s head- 
(Xuarters 

Grenadier Battei y, near the Brew House on the North 
Ri'vei. 

Jersey Battery, on the loft of the Grenadier Battery. 

Bayard* s Rill Redoubt, on Bayard’s Hill. 

^Spencer’s Redoubt, on the MU where his brigade is en- 
camped 

Waterhury^s Battery (fascines), on a wharf helow this 
hill 

BadUm's Redoubt, on a hUX near the Jews^ burying 
ground. 
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Id liis parting instmctions to Putnam, who, 
as the oldest major-general in the citj, would 
have the command during his absence, 'Wash- 
ington informed him of the intention of the 
Provincial Congress of New York to seize the 
principal tories, and disaifected persons in the 
city, and the surrounding country, especially on 
Long Island, and authorized him to afford mili- 
tary aid, if required, to carry the same into exe- 
cution. He was also to send Lord Stirling, Co- 
lonel Putnam the engineer, and Colonel Khoz, 
if he could be spared, up to the Highlands, to 
examine the state of the forts and garrisons, and 
repoit what was necessary to put them in a 
posture of defence. Their garrisons were chiefly 
composed of parts of a regiment of New. York 
troops, commanded by Colonel James Clinton, 
of Ulster County, and were said to he 5ufl5- 
cient. 

The general, accompanied hy k£rs. Washing- 
ton, departed from New York on the 21st of 
Hay, and they were invited by Mr. Hancock, 
the President of Congress, to be his guests dur- 
ing their sojourn at Philadelphia. 

Lee, when he heard of Washington’s visit 
there, augured good effects from it. “I am 
extremely glad, dear general,” writes he, “ that 
yon are in Philadelphia, for their councils some- 
times lack a little of military electricity.” 

Washington, in his conferences with Congress, 
appears to have furnished this electricity. He 
roundly expressed his conviction, that no ac- 
commodation could be effected with Great | 
Britain, on acceptable terms. Ministerialists 
had declared in Parliament, that, the sword 
being drawn, the most coercive measures would 
he persevered in, until there was complete sub- 
mission. The recent subsidizing of foreign 
troops was a part of this policy, and indicated 
unsparing hostility. A protracted war, there- 
fore, was inevitable ; but it would be impossible 
to carry it on snocessfully, with the scanty force 
actually embodied, and with transient enlist- 
ments of militia. 

In consequence of his representations, resolu- 
tions were passed in Congress that soldiers 
should he enlisted for three years, with a 
bounty of ten dollars for each recruit ; that the 
army at New York should he reinforced until 
the 1st of December, with thirteen thousand 
eight hundred militia ; that gondolas and fire- 
rafts should be built, to prevent themen-of-war 
and enemy’s ships from coming into New York 
Bay, or the Narrows ; and that a flying camp 
of ten thousand militia furnished by Pennsyl- 


vania, Delaware, and Maryland, and likewise 
engaged until the 1st December, should be 
stationed in the Jerseys for the defence of the 
Middle colonies, Washington was moreover 
empowered, in case of emergency, to call on 
the neighboring colonies for temporary aid with 
their militia. 

Another result of his conferences with Con- 
gress was the establishment of a war office. 
■Jklilitary affairs had hitherto been referred in 
Congress to committees casuahy appointed, and 
had consequently been subject to great irregu- 
larity and neglect. Henceforth a permanent 
committee, entitled the Board of War and Ord- 
nance, was to take cognizance of them. The 
first board was composed of five members; 
John Adams, Colonel Benjamin Harrison, Roger 
Sherman, James Wilson, and Edward Rutledge ; 
with Richard Peters as secretary. It went 
into operation on the 12th of June. 

While at Philadelphia, Washington had fre- 
quent consultations with George Clinton, one 
of the delegates from New York, concerning 
the interior defences of that province, especially 
those connected with the security of the High- 
lands of the Hudson, where part of the regiment 
of Colonel James Clinton, the brother of the 
delegate, was stationed. The important part 
which these brothers were soon to act m the 
military affairs of that piovince, and ultimately 
in its political history, entitles them to a special 
notice. 

They were of the old Clinton stock of Eng- 
land; being descended from General James 
Olmton, an adherent of royalty in the time of 
the civil wars, but who passed over to Ireland, 
after the death of Charles I. Their father, 
Charles Clinton, grandson of the general, emi- 
grated to America in 1729, and settled in Ulster, 
now Orange County, just above the Highlands 
of the Hudson. Though not more than fifty 
miles from the city of New York, it was at that 
time on the borders of a wilderness, where every 
house had at times to he a fortress. Charles 
Clinton, like most men on our savage frontier 
in those days, was a warrior by necessity, if not 
by choice. He took an active part in Indian 
and Prench wars, commanded a provincial regi- 
ment stationed at Port Herkimer, joined in the 
expedition under General Bradstreet, when it 
passed up the valley of the Mohawk, and was 
present at the capture of Port Prontenao. His 
sons, James and George, one twenty, the other 
seventeen years of age, served in the same 
campaign, the one as captain, the other as lieu- 
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tenant; thus taking an early lesson in that 
school of Amerjcan soldiers, the Erench wai\ 

James, whose propensities were always mili- 
tary, continued m the provincial army until the 
close of that war ; and afterwards when settled 
on an estate in Ulster County, was able and 
active m oigamzingits militia. George applied 
himself to the law, and became successful at the 
bar in the same county. Their father, having 
laid aside the sword, occupied for many yeais, 
with discernment and integrity, the honorable 
station of Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 
He died in Ulster County, in lYYS, in the eighty- 
third year of his age, “ in full view of that 
revolution in which his sons were to act dis- 
tinguished parts.” With his latest breath he 
charged them to standby the liberties of their 
country.” 

They needed no snch admonition. From the 
very drst, they had been heart and hand in the 
cause. George had championed it for years in 
the Hew York legislature, signalizing himself 
by his zeal as one of an intrepid minority in 
opposing ministerial oppression. He had hnt 
recently taken his seat as delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

James Clinton, appointed colonel on the 80th 
of June, 1775, had served with his regiment 
of Few York troops under Montgomery at the 
siege of St Johns, and the capture of Montreal, 
after which he had returned home. He had 
subsequently been appointed to the command 
of a regiment m one of the four battalions raised 
for the defence of Few York. We shall soon 
have occasion to speak further of these patriot 
brothers. 

The prevalence of the smallpox had frequently 
rendered Washington uneasy on Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s account during her visits to the army ; he 
was relieved, therefore, by her submitting to 
inoculation during their sojourn in Philadelphia, 
and having a very favorable time. 

He was gratified, also, by procuring the ap- , 
pointment of his late secretary, Joseph Peed, 
to the post of adjutant-general, vacated by the 
promotion of General Gates, thus placing him 
once more by his side. 


OHAPTEE XXIL 

Despatoees from Canada continued to be 
disastrous. General Arnold, who was in com- 
mand at Montreal, had established a post on the 
St. Lawrence, about forty miles above that 


place, on a point of land called the Cedars ; 
where he had stationed Colonel Bedel with 
about four hundred men to prevent goods being 
sent to the enemy in the upper country, and to 
guard against surprise from them, or their In- 
dians, 

In the latter pait of May, Colonel Bedel re- 
ceived intelligence that a large body of Biitish, 
Canadians, and Indians, under the command of 
Captain Forster, were coming down fi om Oa- 
wegatchie to attack him. Leaving Major But- 
terfield in command of the post, he hastened 
down to Montreal to obtain remforcements. 
Arnold immediately detached one hundred men, 
under Major Shelburne, and prepared to follow 
in person, with a much greater force. In the 
mean time, the post at the Cedars had been be- 
sieged, and Maj'or Butterfield intimidated into 
a surrender, by a threat from Captain Forster, 
that resistance would provoke a massacre of his 
whole garrison by the Indians. The reinforceT 
ments under Major Shelburne were assailed 
within four miles of the Cedars, by a large 
paityof savages, and captured, after a sharp 
skirmish, in which several were killed on both 
sides. 

Arnold received word of these disasters while 
on the march. He instantly sent forward some 
Oaughnawaga Indians, to overtake the savages,, 
and demand a surrender of the prisoners ; with 
a threat that, in case of a refusal, and that any 
of them were murdered, he would sacrifice every 
Indian who fell into his hands, and would follow 
the offendeis to their towns, and destroy them 
by fire and sword. He now embarked four 
hundred of his men in bateaux, and pushed on 
with the remainder by land. Arriving at St. 
Ann’s above the rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
he discovered several of the enemy’s bateaux,, 
taking the prisoners off from the island, a league 
distant. It was a tormenting sight, as it was 
not in his power to relieve them. His bateaux 
were a league behind, coming up the rapids 
very slowly. He sent several expresses to 
hurry them. It was sunset before they arrived, 
and he could embark all his people ; in the mean 
time, his Oaughnawaga messengers returned 
with an answer from the savages. They had 
five hundred prisoners collected together, they 
said, at Quinze Ghiens, where they were posted ; 
should he offer to land and attack them, they 
would kill every prisoner, and give no quarter 
to any who should fall into their hands there- 
after. 

Words cannot express my feelings,” writes 
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Arnold, at the delivery of this message. Tom 
by the conflicting jjassions of revenge and hu- 
manity ; a sufficient force to take ample revenge, 
raging for action, mged me on one hand ; and 
humanity for five hundred unhappy wretches, 
■\vho were on the point of being sacrificed, if 
our vengeance was not delayed, pleaded eqnafiy 
strong on the other.” In this situation, he or- 
dered the boats to row immediately for the isl- 
and, whither he had seen the enemy taking 
their piisoners Before he reached it, the sav- 
ages had conveyed them all away, excepting 
five, whom he found naked, and almost starved, 
and one or two, whom, bemg unwell, they had 
butcheied. Arnold now pushed for Quinze 
Ohiens, about four miles distant, on the main- 
land. Here was the whole force of the enemy, 
civilized and savage, intrenched and fortified. 

As Arnold approached, they opened a fire 
npon his boats, with small arms, and two brass 
six-pounders. He rowed near the land, without 
leturning a shot. By this time it was too dark 
to distinguish any thing on shore, and being 
unacquainted with the ground, he judged it 
prudent to reton to St. Johns. 

Here he called a council of war, and it was 
determined to attack the enemy early in the 
moinmg. In the couise of the night, a flag 
was sent by Oaptain Porster, with articles for 
an exchange of prisoners, -which had been en- 
tered mto by him and Major Sherbnrne. As 
the terms were not equal, they were objected 
to by Arnold, and a day passed before they 
were adjusted A cartel was then signed, by 
which the prisoners, consisting of two majors, 
nine captains, twenty subalterns, and four hun- 
dred and forty-thi ee privates, were to be ex- 
changed for an equal number of British prison- 
ers of the same rank, and were to be sent to 
the south shore of the St Lawrence, near 
Oanghnawaga, w'hence to return to their homes 
Mine days were allowed for the delivery of the 
prisoners, during which time hostilities should 
be suspended. 

Arnold, in a letter to the commissioners of 
Congress then at Montreal, giving an account 
of this arrangement, expressed his indignation 
at the conduct of the king’s officers, in employ- 
ing savages to screen their butcheries, and suf- 
fermg their prisoners to be killed in cold Mood. 
‘‘ I intend being with you this evening,” added 
he, “ to consult on some effectual measures to 
take with these savages, and stlK more savage 
British troops, who are still at Quinze Chiens. 
As soon as our prisoners are released, I hope it 


wih be in our power to take amjAe vengeance, 
or nobly fall in the attempt.” ^ 

The accounts which i cached Washington of 
these affairs were vague and impel feet, and 
kept him for some day^ in painful suspense. 
The di:-asterri at the Cedar* were attnhuted en- 
tirely to the base and cov ardly conduct of Be- 
del and Biitterworth, and he wrote to Schuyler 
to have good courts appointed, and bring them, 
and every other officer guilty of misconduct, to 
trial 

The situation of our affairs in Canada,” ob- 
serves be, IS truly alarming. I smceiely wish 
the next letters from the northward may not 
contain the melancholy advices of General Ar- 
nold’s defeat, and the loss of Montreal. The 
most vigorons exertions will be necessary to re- 
trieve our circumstances there, and I hope you 
win strain every nerve for that purpose. Unless 
it can be done now, Canada will be lost to us 
forever.” 

i While his mind was agitated by these con- 
cerns, letters from Schuyler showed that mis- 
chief was brewing in another quarter. 

Colonel Guy Johnson, accompanied by the 
Sachem Brant and the Butlers, had been holding 
councils with the Indians, and designed, it was 
said, to come hack to the Mohawk country, at 
the head of a British and savage force. A cor- 
respondence was earned on between him and 
his cousin, Sir John John^^on, who was said to 
he preparing to co-operate with his Scotch de- 
pendants and Indian allies. 

Considering this a breach of Sir John’s pa- 
role, Schuyler had sent Colonel Elias Dayton 
with a foi ce to apprehend him Sir John, with 
a number of his aimed tenants, retreated for 
refuge among the Indians, on the borders of the 
lakes, Dayton took temporary possession of 
Johnson Hall, placed^ guards about it, seized 
upon Sir John’s papers, and read them in the 
presence of Lady Johnson, and subsequently 
conveyed her ladyship as a kind of hostage to 
Albany. 

Shortly afterwards came further intelligence 
of the designs of the Johnsons. Sir John, with 
his Scotch warriors and Indian allies, was said 
to he actually coming down the valley of the 
Mohawk, bent on revenge, and prepared to lay 
every thing waste , and Schiiylei collecting a 
force at Albany to oppose him. Washington 
instantly wrote to Schuyler, to detach Colonel 
Dayton with his regiment on that service, with 
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instmctioDs to secure a post wliere Port Stan- 
wix foi-racrlj stood, in the time of the French 
’n-ar. As to Schuyler himself, Washington, on 
his own responsihihty, directed him to hold a 
conference with the Six Nations, and with any 
others whom he and his hi other commissioners 
on Indian affairs might think necessary, and se- 
cure their active services, without waiting fur- 
ther directions from Congress ; that body hav- 
ing recently resolved to employ Indian allies in 
the Var, the enemy having set the example. 

“We expect a bloody summer in New York 
and Canada,’’ writes Washington to his brother 
Augustine, “ and I am sorry to say that we ai*e 
not, either in men or arms, prepared for it. 
However, it is to be hoped, that, if our cause 
is just as I most religiously believe, the same 
Providence which has, in many instances, ap- 
peared for us, will still go on to affoi d its aid.” 

Lord Stirlmg, who, by Washington’s orders, 
had visited and inspected the defences in the 
Highlands, rendeied a report of their condition, | 
of which we give the purport. Port Mont- 
gomery, at the lower part of the Highlands, 
was on the west bank of the river, north of 
Dunderberg for Thunder Hill). It was situated 
on a bank one hundred feet high. The river at 
that place was about half a mile wide. Oppo- 
site the fort was the promontory of Anthony’s 
Nose, many hundred feet high, accessible only 
to goats, or men expert in climbing, A body 
of rifiemen stationed here, might command the 
decks of vessels. Port Montgomery appeared 
to Lord Stirling a proper place for a guard post. 

Port Constitution was about six miles higher 
up the river, on a rocky island of the same 
name, at a narrow strait where the Hudson, 
shouldeied by precipices, makes a sudden bend 
round West Point. A redoubt, in the opinion 
of Lord Stirling, would be needed on the point, 
not only for the preservation of Port Constitu- 
tion, but for its own importance. 

The garrison of that fort consisted of two 
companies of Colonel James Clinton’s regiment, 
and Captain Wisner’s company of imnnte men, 
in all one hundred and sixty rank and hie. Fort 
Montgomery was garrisoned by three companies 
of the same regiment, about two hundred rank 
and file. H oth garrisons were miserably armed. 
The direction of the works of both forts was 
in the hands of commissioners appointed by the 
Provincial Congress of New Y ork. The general 
command of the posts required to he adjusted. 
Several persons accused of being “notorious 
tories,” had recently been sent into Fprt Mont- 


gomery by the district committees of the coun- 
ties of Albany, Dutchess, and Westchestei, with 
directions to the commanding offcers, to keep 
them at hard labor until their further order. 
They were employed upon the fortifications. 

In view of all tliese circumstances, Washing- 
ton, on the 14th of June, ordered Colonel James 
Clinton to take command of both posts, and of 
all the troops stationed at them. He seemed a 
fit custodian for them, having been a soldier 
from his youth ; brought up on a frontier sub- 
ject to Indian alarms and incursions, and ac- 
qnainted with the strong points and fastnesses 
of the Highlands. 

Xing’s Bridge, and the heights adjacent, con- 
sidered by General Lee of the utmost impor- 
tance to the communication between New York 
and the mainland, and to the security of the 
Hudson, were reconnoitred by Washington on 
horseback, about the middle of the month , or- 
dei ing where works should he laid out. Breast- 
works were to be thrown up for the defence of 
the bridge, and an advanced work (subsequently 
called Port Independence) was to be built be- 
' yond it, on a hill commanding Spyt den Dnivel 
Creek, as that inlet of the Hudson is called, 
which links it with the Harlaem Biver, 

I A strong work, intended as a kind of citadel, 
was to crown a rocky height between two and 
[ three miles south of the bridge, commanding 
the channel of the Hudson ; and below it were 
to be redoubts on the banks of the river at 
Jeffrey’s Pomt. In honor of the general, the 
citadel received the name of Port Washington. 

Colonel Bufus Putnam was the principal en- 
gineer, who had the direction of the works. 
General Miffin encamped in their vicimty, with 
part of the two battalions from Pennsylvania, 
to be employed in their construction, aided by 
the militia. 

While these preparations were made for the 
protection of the Hudson, the woiks abont 
Biooklyn on Long Island were carried on Avith 
great activity, under the superintendence of 
General Greene. In a word, the utmost exer- 
tions were made at every point, to put the city, 
its environs, and the Hudson Biver, in a state 
of defence, before the arrival of another hostile 
armament. 


OHAPTEB XXIPI. 

Opekatioijs in Canada were drawing to a 
disastrous close. General Thomas, finding it 
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impossible to make a stand at Point Bescliam- 
banlt, bad continued Ms retreat to the mouth 
of the Sore], where he found General Thompson^ 
with part of the troops detached by Washing- 
ton, from New York, who were making some 
preparations for defence. Shortly after his ar- 
riTal, he was taken ill with the smallpox, and 
removed to Chamhlee. He had prohibited in- 
ocnlation among his tioops, because it put too 
many of their scanty nnmber on the sick list ; 
he probably fell a victim to his own prohibition, 
as he died of that malady on the 3d of June. 

On his death, General Sullivan, who had re- 
cently arrived with the main detachment of 
troops from New York, succeeded to the com- 
mand ; General Wooster having been recalled. 
He advanced immediately with his brigade to 
the mouth of the Sorel, where he found General 
Thompson, with hut very few troops to defend 
that post, having detached Colonel St. Glair, 
with six or seven hundred men, to Three Eivers, 
about fifty miles down the St Lawrence, to 
give check to an advanced corps of the enemy, 
of about eight hundred regulars and Canadians, 
under the veteran Scot, Colonel Maclean. In 
the mean time, General Thompson, who was 
left with but two hundred men to defend his 
post, was sending ofi^ his sick, and his heavy 
baggage, to be prepared for a retreat, if neces- 
sary. “ It ready was affecting,” writes SuHivan 
to Washington, see the hanks of the Sorel 
lined with men, women, and childi*en, leaping, 
and clapping their hands for joy, to see me ar- 
rive ; it gave no less joy to General Thompson, 
who seemed to he wholly forsaken, and left to 
fight against an unequal force, or retreat before 
them.” 

Sullivan proceeded forthwith to complete the 
works on the Sorel ; in the mean time he de- 
tached General Thompson with additional troops 
to overtake St. Clair, and assume command of 
the whole party, which would then amount to 
two thousand men. He was by no means to 
attack the encampment at Three Bivers, unless 
there was great prospect of success, as his de- 
feat might prove the total loss of Canada. “ I 
have the highest opinion of the bravery and 
resolution of the troops you command,” says 
Sullivan in his instructions, “ and doubt not but, 
under the direction of a kind Providence, you 
will open the way for our recovering that ground 
which former troops have so shamefully lost.” 

Sullivan’s letter to Washington, written at 
the same time, is full of sanguine anticipation. 
It was his fixed determination to gain post at 


Deschambault, and fortify it, so as to make it 
maccessible, “The enemy’s ships are now 
above that place,” writes he , “ but if General 
Thompson succeeds at Tiiree Bivers, I will soon 
remove the ships below Richelieu Falls, and 
after that, approach Quebec as fast as pos- 
sible.” 

“Our affairs here,” addb he, “have taken a 
strange turn since oiir arrival. The Canadians 
are flocking by hundreds to take a part with 
ns. The only reason of their disaffection was, 
because our exertions were so feeble that they 
doubted much of our success, and even of our 
ability to protect them. 

“ I venture to assure you, and the Congress, 
that I can in a few days reduce the army to 
order, and with the assistance of a kind Provi- 
dence, put a ne'Cv face to our affairs here, which 
a few days since seemed almost impossible.” 

The letter of Sullivan gave Washington an 
unexpected gleam of sunshine. “Before it 
came to hand,” writes he in reply, “ I almost 
dreaded to hear from Canada, as my advices 
seemed to promise nothing favorable, but rather 
further misfortunes. But I now hope that our 
affairs, from the confused, distracted, and almost 
forlorn state in which you found them, will 
change, and assume an aspect of order and suc- 
cess.” Still his sagacious mind perceived a mo- 
tive for this favorable coloring of affairs. Sul- 
livan was aiming at the command m Canada ; 
and Washington soberly weighed his merits for 
the appointment, in a letter to the President of 
Congress. “ He is active, spirited, and zealously 
attached to the cause. He has his wants, and 
he has his foibles. The latter are manifested 
in his little tincture of vanity, and in an over- 
desire of being popnlar, which now and then 
lead him into embarrassments. His wants are 
common to us aH. He wants experience to 
move upon a grand scale ; for the limited and 
contracted knowledge, which any of us have in 
military matters, stands in very little stead.” 
This want was overbalanced, on the part of 
General Sullivan, by sound judgment, some ac- 
quaintance with men and books, and an enter- 
prising genius. 

“As the security of Canada is of the last 
importance to the well-being of these colonies,” 
adds Washington, “ I should like to know the 
sentiments of Congress, respecting the nomina- 
tion of any officer to that command. The 
character I have drawn of General Suhi^an is 
just, according to my ideas of him. Congress 
win therefore determine upon the propriety of 
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contmnmg him in Canada, or sending another, 
as they shall see fit,'’ ^ 

Scarce had 'Washington despatched this letter, 
’^^h6n lie received one from the President of 
Gongie=JS, dated the 18th of June, informing 
him that Major-Geneial Gates had been ap- 
pointed to command the forces m Canada, and 
requesting him to expedite his departure as soon 
as possible. The appointment of Gates has 
been attributed to the influence of the Eastern 
delegates, -^vith ivhom he was a favorite ; in- 
deed, during his station at Boston, he had 
been highly successful m cultivating the good 
graces of the New England people. He de- 
parted for his command on the 2Gth of June, 
vested with extraoi dinary powers for the regu- 
lation of affairs in that “distant, dangerous, 
and shifting scene ” “I would fain hope,” 
writes Washington, “his arrival theie will 
give our affairs a complexion different from 
what they have worn for a long time past, 
and that many essential benefits will result 
fiom it ” 

Despatches just received from General Sulli- 
van, had given a different picture of affairs in 
Canada from that contained m his previous 
letter. In fact, when he wrote that letter, he 
was ignorant of the actual force of the enemy^ 
in G^inada, which had recently been augmented 
about 13,000 men; seveial regiments hav- 
ing arrived from Ireland, one from England, 
another from General Howe, and a body of 
Brunswich: troops under the Baion Eeidesel. 
Of these, the greater part were on the way up 
from Quebec in divisions, by land and water, 
with Generals Oarleton, Burgoyne, Philips, and 
Eeidesel ; while a considerable number under 
General Erazer had arrived at Three Eivers, 
and others, under Geneial Neshit, lay near 
them on board of transports. 

SuEivan’s despatch, dated on the 8th of 
June, at the mouth of the Sorel, began in his 
former sanguine vein, anticipating the success 
of General Thompson’s expedition to Thiee 
Eivers. “He has proceeded in the monnei 
proposed, and made his attack at daylight, for 
at that time a very heavy cannonading began, 
which lasted with some intervals to twelve 
o’clock It is now near one p. m. ; the firing 
has ceased, except some irregular firing with 
cannon, at a considerable distance of time one 
fi om the other. At eight o’clock a very heavy 
firing of small-arms was heard even here, at 

* Wasluiigton to tTie President of Congress, July 12, 
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the distance of forty-five miles. I am almost 
certain that victory has declared m our favor, 
as the irregular firing of the cannon for such a 
length of time after the small-arms ceased, 
shows that our men are m possession of the 
ground.” 

The letter was kept open to give the par- 
ticulars of this supposed victory ; it closed with 
a dismal reverse. General Thompson had 
coasted m bateaux along the right bank of the 
river at that expanse called Lake St. Pierre, 
and arrived at Nicolete, where he found St. 
Clair and his detachment. He crossed the 
river m the night, and landed a few miles above 
Three Eivers, intending to surprise the enemy 
before daylight ; he was not aware at the time 
that additional troops had arrived under Gen- 
eral Buigoyne. 

After landing, he marched with rapidity 
toward Thiee Eivers, but was led by treacher- 
ous guides into a morass, and obliged to return 
back nearly two miles Day broke, and he 
was discovered from the ships, A cannonade 
was opened upon his men as they made their 
way slowly for an hour and a half through a 
swamp. At length they airived in sight of 
Three Eivers, hut it was to find a large force 
drawn up in battle array, under General Erazer, 
by whom they were warmly attacked, and after 
a brief stand thrown in confusion. Thompson 
attempted to i ally his troops, and partly suc- 
ceeded, until a fire was opened upon them in 
rear by Nesbit, who had landed from his ships. 
Their rout now was complete. General Thomp- 
son, Colonel Irvine, and about two hundred 
men were captuied, twenty-five were slam, and 
the rest pursued for several miles through a 
deep swamp. After great fatigues and suffer- 
ings, they were able to get on board of their 
boats, which had been kept from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. In these they made their 
way back to the Sorel, bringing General Sifili- 
van a sad explanation of ah the firing he had 
heard, and the alarming intelligenoe of the 
overpowering force that was coming up the 
river. 

“ This, my dear general,” writes Sullivan, in 
the conclusion of his letter, “ is the state of 
this unfortunate enterprise. What you will 
next hear I cannot say I am every moment 
informed of the vast number of the enemy which 
have arrived. I have only two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-three rank and file. Most of 
the offcers seem discouraged, and, of course, 
their men. I am employed day and night in 
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fortifying and securing my camp, and am de- 
termined to hold it as long as a person ^ill 
stick by 

He had, indeed, made the desperate resolve 
to defend the mouth of the Sorel, but was in- 
duced to abandon it by the unanimous opinion 
of his officeis, and the evident im willingness 
of his troops. Dismantling his batteries, there- 
fore, he retreated with his artillery and stores, 
just before the amval of the enemy, and was 
followed, step by step along the Sorel, by a 
sti ong column nnder G-eneral Burgoyne. 

On the 18th of June, he was joined by Gen- 
eral Arnold with three hundred men, the gar- 
iison of Montreal, who had crossed at Longneil 
just in time to escape a large detachment of 
the enemy. Thus reinforced, and the evacna- 
tion of Canada being deteimined on in a coun- 
cil of war, Sullivan succeeded in destroying 
every thing at Ohamhlee and St. Johns that he 
could not caiTy away, breaking down biidges, 
and leaving forts and vessels in flames, and 
continned his retreat to the I&Ie aux FToix, 
where he made a halt for some days, until he 
should leceive positive orders fiom Washing- 
ton or General Schuyler. In a letter to Wash- 
ington, he observes, I am extremely sorry it 
was not in my power to fulfil your Excellency's 
wishes, by leading on our troops to victory.” 
After stating the reason of his failure, he adds, 

“ I thmk we shcdl secure all the pubho stores 
and baggage of the army, and secure our re- 
treat with very little loss. Whether we shall 
have well men enough to carry them on, I 
much doubt, if we don’t remove quicMy ; un- 
less Heaven is pleased to restore health to this 
wretched army, now, perhaps, the most pitiful 
one that ever was formed.” 

The low, unhealthy situation of the Isle anx 
Hoix, obliged him soon to remove his camp to 
the Isle la Motte, whence on receiving orders 
to that eflfect from General Schuyler, he ulti- j 
mately embarked with his forces, sick and 
well, for Crown Point. 

Thus ended this famous invasion ] an enter- 
prise hold in its conceptions, daring and hardy 
in its execution; full of ingenious expedients, 
and hazardous exploits; and which, had not 
unforeseen circumstances counteracted its wefl- 
devised plans, might have added all Canada to 
the American confederacy. 


CHAPTEE XXIY. 

The great aim of the British, at present, was 
to get possession of New York and tbe Hudson, 
and make them the ba-.is of military operations. 
This they Iioptd to eliect on the arrival of a 
powerful aimament, hoiiily expected, and de- 
signed for operations on the seaboard. 

At this critical juncture theie was an alarm 
of a conspiracy among the tones lu the city 
and on Long Island, suddenly to take up arms 
and co-operate with tbe British troops on their 
aiTival. The wildest repoits were in ciicula- 
tion concerning it Some of the tones were 
to break down King’s Bndge, others were to 
blow np the magazines, spike the guns,, and 
massaci’e all the field-oflieei s. Washington was 
to be killed or delivered qp to tbe enemy. 
Some of hia own body-guard ■n’’ere said to be 
in tbe plot. 

Several publicans of tbe city were pointed out, 
as having aided or abetted the plot. One was 
landlord of the Highlander, at the corner of 
Beaver Street and Bioadway. Another dis- 
pensed liquor under the sign of Robin Hoo'd. 
Another named Lowry, described a “fat 
man in a bine coat,” kejit tavem in a low house 
opposite the Oswego market Another, James 
Houldmg, kept a beer house in Tryon Bow, 
opposite the gates of the upper barracks. It 
would seem as if a netw’ork of corruption and 
treachery had been woven throughout the city 
by means of these liquor dealers One of the 
most noted, hoivever, was Corbie, whose tavern 
was said to he “ to the south-east of General 
Washington’s house, to the westward of Bay- 
ard’s Woods, and north of Lispenard’s Mead- 
ows,” from which it would appear that at that 
time the general was quartered at what was 
foimerly called Bichmond Hill ; a mansion sur- 
ronnded by trees, at a short distance from the 
city, in rather an isolated situation. 

A committee of the New York Congress, of 
which John Jay was chairman, traced the plot 
up to Governor Tryon, who, from his safe re- 
treat on shipboard, acted through agents on 
shore. The most important of these was David 
Matthews, the tory mayor of the city. He 
was accused of disbursing money to enlist men, 
purchase arms, and corrupt the soldiery. 

Washmgton was authorized and requested by 
the committee to cause the mayor to be ap- 
prehended, and all his papers secured, Mat- 
thews was at that time residing at Matbnsh on 
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Long Island, at no great distance :&'oni General 
Greene’s encampineiLt. Washington tiansmitted 
the warrant of the committee to the general on 
the 21-t, with directions that it shonld “ he 
executed with precision, and exactly hy one 
o’clock of the ensuing morning, by a careful 
officer.” 

Precisely at the hour of one, a detachment 
from Greene’s brigade surrounded the house 
of the mayor, and secured his person ; hut no 
papers were found, though diligent search was 
made. 

FTnmerous other arrests took place, and 
among the nninher, some of Washington’s 
hody-guard. A great dismay fell upon the 
tones Some of those on Long Island who 
had proceeded to arm themselves, finding the 
plot discovered, sought refuge in woods and 
morasses. Washington diiected that those 
arrested, who belonged to the army, should be 
tried by «a court-martial, and the rest handed 
over to the secular power. 

Accoiding to statements made before the 
committee, five guineas bounty was offered hy 
Governor Tiyon to each man who should enter 
the king’s service ; with a promise of two hun- 
dred acres of land for himself, one hundred for 
his wife, and fifty for each child. The men 
thus recruited were to act on shore, in co- 
operation with the king’s troops when they 
came. 

Oorbia’s tavern, near Washington’s quarters, 
was a kind of reade^:TOus of the conspirators. 
There one Gilbert Forbes, a gunsmith, “a 
short, thick man, with a white coat,” enlisted 
men, gave them money, and “ swore them on 
the book to secrecy.” From this house a cor- 
respondence was kept up with Governor Tryon 
on shipboard, through a “ mulatto-colored 
negro, dressed in blue clothes.” At this 
tavern it was supposed Washington’s body- 
guards were tampered with. Thomas Hickey, 
one of the guards, a dark-complexioned man, 
five feet six inches high, and well set, was said 
not only to be enlisted, but to have aided in 
corrupting his comrades ; among others, Greene 
the drummer, and J ohuson the fifer. 

It was further testified before the committee, 
that one Sergeant Graham, an old soldier, for- 
merly of the royal artillery, had been employed 
by Governor Tryon to prowl round and survey 
the grounds and works about the city, and on 
Long Island, and that, on information thns pro- 
cured, a plan of operations had been concerted. 
On the arrival of the fleet, a man-of-war should 


cannonade the battery at Bed Hook; while 
that was doing, a detachment of the aimy 
should laud below with cannon, and hy a cir- 
cuitous maich snrpnse and storm the works on 
Long Island The slapping then, with the re- 
mainder of the army, weie to divide, one part 
to run up the Hudson, and the other up the 
Fast Elver ; troo]>^ were to land above Hew 
York, secuie the pass at King’s Bridge, and cut 
off all conunuTii cation between the city and 
country.* 

Much of the evidence given was of a dubious 
kind. It was certain that persons had secretly 
been enlisted, and sworn to hostile operations, 
but Washington did not think that any regular 
plan had been digested by the conspirators 

The matter,” writes he, “lam in hopes, hy 
a timely discovery, will he suppressed.” f 

According to the mayor’s own admission be- 
fore the committee, he had been cognizant of 
attempts to enlist tones and corrupt Washing- 
ton’s guards, though he declared that he had 
discountenanced them. He had on one occa- 
sion, also, at the request of Governor Tryon, 
paid money for him to Gilbert Forbes, the gun- 
smith, for rifles and round-hored guns, which 
he had already furnished, and for others which 
he was to make. He had done so, however 
(according to his account), with great reluc- 
tance, and after much hesitation and delay, 
warning the gunsmith that he would be hanged 
if found out. The mayor, with a number of 
others, were detained in prison to await a 
trial. 

Thomas Hickey, the individual of Washing- 
ton’s guard, was tried before a court-martial. 
He was an Irishman, and had been a deserter 
from the British army. The court-martial 
found him guilty of mutiny and sedition, and 
treacherous correspondence with the enemy, 
and sentenced him to be hanged. 

The sentence was approved by Washington, 
and was carried promptly into effect, in the 
most solemn and impressive manner, to serve 
as a warning and example in this time of 
treachery and danger. On the morning of the 
28th, all the officers and men off duty, belong- 
ing to the brigades of Heath, Spencer, Stirling, 
and Scott, assembled under arms at their re- 
spective parades at 10 o’clock, and marched 
thence to the ground. Twenty men from each 
brigade, with bayonets fixed, guarded the pris- 
oner to the place of execution, which was a 

♦ Am. ArohiTes, 6tli Series, vi 1177 

t WaaliiGgtoii to the President of Congress, June 28. 
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field near the Bowery Lane. There he was 
hanged in the presence, we are told, of near 
twenty thousand persons. 

While the city was still brooding over this 
doleful spectacle, four ships-of-war, portentous 
visitants, appeared off the Hook, stood quietly 
in at the Harrows, and dropped anchor in the 
bay. 

In his orderly book, Washington expressed 
a hope that the nn happy fate of Thomas 
Hickey, executed that day for mutiny, sedition, 
and treachery, would be a warning to every 
soldier in the line, to avoid the crimes for 
which he suffered.^ 

On the 29 th of June, an express from tbe 
look-ont on Staten Island, announced that forty 
sail were in sight. They were, in fact, ships 
from Halifax, bringing between nine and ten 
thousand of the troops recently expelled from 
Boston ; together with six transports filled with 
Highland troops, which, had joined the fleet at 
sea. At sight of this formidable armament 
standing into the harbor, Washington instantly 
sent notice of its arrival to Colonel James Clin- 
ton, who had command of the post in the High- 
lands, and urged all possible preparations to 
give the enemy a warm reception should they 
push their frigates up the river. 

As a specimen of the reports Tvliicli circulated 
throughont the country, concerning this conspiracy, -we 
give an extract from a letter, •wiitten from 'Wetliersfield, 
in Connecticut, 9tli of July, 1776, by the Reverend John 
Marsh 

“ You have heard of the infernal plot that has been dis- 
covered. About ten days before any of the conspirators 
were taken up, a woman wont to the general and desiied 
a private audience. He granted it to hei , and she let him 
know that his hfe was in danger, and gave him such an 
account of the couspiiacyas gained his confidence He 
opened the matter to a few friends, on'ahom ho could 
depend. A stnet watch was kept night and day, until a 
favoiable opportunity occurred, when the general went 
to bed as usual, arose about two o’clock, told his lady he 
was a going, with some of the Provincial Congress, to 
Older some lories seized — desired slie would make herself 
easy, and go to sleep He went off without any of his 
aides-de-camp, except the captain of his life-guard, was 
joined by a number of chosen men, with lanterns, and 
proper instruments to hieak open houses, and before six 
o’clock next morning, had forty men under guard at the 
City nail, among whom was the mayor of the city, sev- ' 
eial mei chants, and fl\o or six of his own life-guard 
Upon examination, one Porbes confessed that the plan 
was to assassinate the general, and as many of the superior 
oMceis as they could, and to blow up the magazine upon 
the appearance of the enemy’s fleet, and to go off m boats 
prepared for that purpose to jom the enemy. Thomas 
Hickey, who has been executed, went from this place. He 
came from Ireland a few years ago "What will be done 
with the mayor is unceitam. He can’t be tried by court- 
martial, and, it is said, there is no law of that colony by 
which he can be condemned. May he have his deserts.” 

16 


According to general orders issued from 
bead-quarters on tbe foliotving day (June 30), 
tbe officers and men, not on duty, were to 
march from their lespective legimental parades 
to their alai m posts, at least once every day, 
that they might become v/ell acquainted tvith 
them. They were to go by routes least exposed 
to a fire from the shipping, and all the officers, 
from the highest to the lowest, weie to make 
themselves well acquainted with the grounds. 
Upon a signal of the enemy’s approach, or upon 
any alarm, all fatigue parties were immediately 
to repair to theii respective corps with their 
arms, ammunition, and accoutrements, ready 
for instant action. 

It was ascertained that the ramifications of 
the conspiracy lately detected, extended up the 
Hudson. Many of the disaffected in the upper 
comities were enlisted in it. The committee 
of safety at Oornwall, in Orange County, sent 
word to Colonel James Clinton, Fort Constitu- 
tion, of the mischief that w'as brewing. James 
Haff, a tory, had confessed before them, that 
he was one of a number who were to join the 
British troops as soon as they should arrive. 
It was expected the latter would push up the 
river and land at Yerplanck’s Point; where- 
upon the guns at the forts m the Highlands were 
to he spiked by soldiers of their own garrisons , 
and the tories throughout the country were to 
be up in arms.*^ 

Clinton received letters, also, from a meeting 
of committees in the precincts of Hewburgh, 
apprising him that persons dangerons to the 
cause were lurking in that neighborhood, and 
requesting him to detach twenty-five men under 
a certain lieutenant acquainted with the woods, 
“ to aid in getting some of these rascals appre- 
hended and secured.” 

While city and country were thus agitated 
hy apprehensions of danger, internal and ex- 
ternal, other arrivals swelled the number of 
s^ips in the bay of Hew York to one hundred 
and thirty, men-of-war and transports. They 
made no movement to ascend the Hudson, but 
anchored off Staten Island, were they landed 
their troops, and the hill sides were soon whi- 
tened with their tents. 

In the frigate Greyhound, one of the four 
ships which first arrived, came General Howe. 
He had preceded the fleet, in order to confer 
with Governor Tryon, and inform himself of 
the state of affairs. In a letter to his govern- 

♦ Extracts from minutes of the committee, Amenean. 
Archives, 4th Senes, vi. 1112 
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ment lie vrrites : I met with Governor Tryon 
OE board of a ship at the Hook, and many gen- 
tlemen, fast friends of government, attending 
him, from whom I have the fullest information 
of the state of the rebels. * ^ 
passed the Narrows -with three sMps-of-war, and 
the first division of transports, landed the gren- 
adiers and light infantry, as the ships came up, 
on this island, to the great joy of a most loyal 
people, long suffering on that account tinder the 
oppression of the rebels stationed among them; 
who precipitately fled on the approach of the 
shipping. 't' ^ There is great reason 

to expect a numerous body of the inhabitants 
to join the array from the province of York, 
the Jerseys, and Connecticut, who, in this time 
of nmrersal opprebSion, only wrait for oppor- 
tunities to give proofs of their loyalty and 
^eal 

Washington beheld the gathering storm with 
an anxious eye, aware thcUt General Howe only 
awaited the arrival of Iiis brother, the admiral, 
to commence hostile operations. He wrote to 
the President of Congress, mging a call on the 
Massachusetts government for its quota of con- 1 
tmental troops , and the formation of a fiying 
camp of ten thousand men, to be stationed in 
the Jerseys, as a central force, ready to act 
in any direction as ciroumstances might re- 
quire. 

On the 2d of July, he issued a general order, 
calling upon the troops to prepare for a mo- 
mentous conflict which was to decide their 
liberties and fortunes. Those who should sig- 
nalize themselves by acts of bravery, would be 
noticed and rewarded, those who proved craven ' 
would be exposed and punished. No favor 
would be shown to such as refused or neglected 
to do their duty at so important a crisis. 


CHAPTER XXy. 

About this time, we have the first appearance 
in the military ranks of the Revolution, of one 

* Q-oveTnot Tryon, in a letter dated aljout this time from 
on board of the Dncheas of Goidon, oft Staton laland, 
writes “ The testimony given hy the inhahitante of the 
island, of loyalty to Ms majesty, and attachment to his 
government, I flatter myself will he general tlironghout 
the province, as soon as the army gets the main body of 
the rebels between them and the sea , which will leave all 
the hack country open to the command of the kmg’s 
friends, and yield a plentiful resource of provisions for 
the army, and place them m a better situation to cut off 
the rebels’ retreat when forced from their stronghold,”— 
Am Archives^ Uh Senes^ i. 122. 


destined to take an active and distinguished 
part in public afiairs ; and to leave the impress 
of hi3 genius on the institutions of the coun- 
try. 

As General Greene one day, on his way 
to "Washington’s head-quarters, was passing 
through a field, — then on the outskirts of the 
city, now in the heart of its busiest quarter, 
and known as ‘‘the Park,” — he paused to notice 
a provincial company of aitillery, and was 
struck -with its able performances, and with the 
tact and talent of its commander. He was a 
mere youth, apparently about twenty years of 
age ; small in person and stature, but remark- 
able for his alert and manly bearing. It was 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Greene was an able tactician, and quick to 
appreciate any display of military science; a 
little convex sation sufficed to convince him that 
the youth before liim had a mind of no ordinary 
grasp and quickness. He invited him to his 
quarters, and from that time, cultivated his 
friendship. 

Hamilton was a native of the island of Nevis, 
in the West Indies, and at a very eaHy age had 
been put in a counting-house at Santa Oiuz. 
His nature, however, was aspiring. “ I contemn 
the grovelling condition of a clerk to which my 
fortune condemns me,” writes he to a youthful 
friend, “and would wiDingly risk my life, 
though not my character, to exalt my station, 
'^ ’^ * *^ * I mean to prepare the way for 
futurity. I am no philosopher, and may be 
justly said to build castles in the air ; yet we 
have seen such schemes succeed, when the pro- 
jector is constant. I shall conclude by saying, 
I wish there was a war ” 

Still he applied himself with zeal and fidelity 
to the duties of his station, and such were the 
precocity of his judgment and his aptness at 
accounts, that before he was fourteen years of 
age, he was left for a brief interval during the 
absence of the piinicipal, at the head of the es- 
tablishment. While his situation in the house 
gave him a practical knowledge of business, and 
experience in finance, bis leisure hours were 
devoted to self-oultivatiou. He made himself 
acquainted with mathematics and chemistry, 
and indulged a strong propensity to literature. 
Some early achievements of his pen attracted 
attention, and showed such proof of talent, that 
it was determined to give him the advantage 
of a regular education. He was accordingly 
sent to Elizabethtown, in the Jerseys, in the 
autumn of ITO, to prepare, by a course of 
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stndiesj for admissioii into King's (now Colum- 
bia; College, at Kew Y’ork. He entered tbe 
college as a private student m the latter part 
of 1773, and endeavored, by diligent application, 
to fit himself fur the medical profession. 

The contentions of the colonies with the 
mother country gave a dilTerent direction and 
impulse to his ardent and aspiring mind. He 
soon signalized himself hy the exercise of his 
pen, sometimes in a grave, sometimes in a satir- 
ical manner. On the Gth of July, 1774, there 
was a general meetmg of the citizens in the 

Fields,'’ to express their abhorrence of the 
Boston Port Bill. Hamilton -was present, and, 
prompted by his excited feelings and the insti- 
gation of youthful companions, ventured to ad- 
dress the multitude. The vigor and maturitj 
of his intellect contrasted with his youthful 
appearance, '^von the admiration of his auditors ; 
even his diminutive size gave additional effect 
to his eloquence. 

The war, for which in his boyish days he had 
sighed, was approaching. He now devoted 
himself to military studies, especially pyrotech- 
nics and gunnery, and formed an amateur corps 
out of a number of Ms fellow students, and the 
young gentlemen of the city. In the month of 
Atarch, 1776, he became captain of artillery, in 
a pro^uncial corps, newly raised, and soon, hy 
able drilling, rendered it conspicuous for dis- 
cipline. 

It was while exercising his artillery company 
that he attracted, as we have mentioned, the 
attention of General Greene. Further acquaint- 
ance heightened the general’s opinion of his ex- 
traordinary merits, and he took an early occa- 
sion to introduce him to the commander-m- 
chief, by whom we shall soon find him properly | 
appreciated, ; 

A valuable accession to the army, at this 
anxious time, was ’Washington’s neighbor, and 
former companion in arms, Hugh ACercer, the 
veteran of Culloden and Fort Duqnesne. His 
military spirit was alert as ever ; the talent he 
had shown in organizing the Virginia militia, 
and his zeal and efficiency as a member of the 
committee of safety, had been properly appreci- 
ated by Congress, and on the 5th of June he 
had received the commission of brigadier-gen- 
eral. He was greeted by Washington with the 
right-hand of fellowship. The flying camp was 
about forming. The committee of safety of 
Pennsylvania were forwarding some of the 
militia of that province to the Jerseys, to per- 
form the service of the camp until the militia 


levie=, specified by Congiess, should arrive. 
Washmgton had the nomination of some conti- 
nental officer to the command. He gave it to 
Meicer, of whose merits he felt sure, and sent 
iiim over to Paulus Hook, in the Jerseys, to 
make airaiigement'5 fur the Pennsylvania militia 
Ois they should cuiue in , lecoramending linn to 
Brigadier-General William Livingston, as an 
officer on whose expeiience and judgment gi eat 
confidence might be leposed 

Livingston was a man inexperienced in arms, 
but of education, talent, sagacity, and ready vit. 
He was of the New Yoik family of the same 
name, but had lesided for some time in the 
Jerseys, having a spacious mansion in Elizabeth- 
town, which he had named Liberty Hall. Mer- 
cer and he -were to consult together, and con- 
cert plans to repel invasions , the New Jersey 
militia, however, were distinct from the flying 
camp, and only called, out for local defence. 
New Jersey’s greatest danger of invasion was 
from Staten Island, where the British were 
throwing up works, and whence they might 
attempt to cross to Amboy. The 11;^ mg camp 
was therefore to be stationed in the neighbor- 
hood of that place 

The known disaffection of the people of 
Amboy,” writes Washington, “ and the treach- 
ei-y of those on Staten Island, who, after the 
fairest professions, have shown themselves our 
most inveterate enemies, have induced me to 
give directions that all persons of known enmity 
and doubtful chai’acter, should be removed from 
those places.” 

According to General Livingston’s humorous 
account, his own village of Elizabethtown, was 
nut much more reliable, being peopled in those 
agitated times by “ unknown, unrecommended 
strangers, guilty-looking tories, and very knav- 
ish whigs.” 

While danger was gathering round New 
York, and its inhabitants were in mute sus- 
pense and fearful anticipations, the General 
Congress at Philadelphia was discussing, -with 
closed doors, what John Adams pronounced — 

The greatest question ever debated in Amer- 
ica, and as great as ever was or will be debated 
among men.” The lesult was, a resolution 
passed unanimously, on the 2d of July, “that 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to he, free and independent States.” 

“ The 2d of July,” adds the same patriotic 
statesman, “ will he the most memorable epoch 
in the history of America. I am apt to believe 
that it wfll be celebrated by succeeding genera- 
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tions. as the great anniversary festival. It 
ongiit to be commemorated as the day of deliv- 
erance, by solemn acts of devotion to Almighty 
God. It ought to be solemnized with pomp 
and parade^ with shows^ games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires, and illuminations, fiom one end 
of this continent to the other, fiom this time 
forth for evermore,” 

The glorions event has, indeed, given rise to 
an annual jubilee, but not on the day designated 
by Adams. The fourth of My is the day of 
national rejoicing, for on that day, the Decla- 
ration of Independence,” that solemn and sub- 
lime document, ivas adopted. Tradition gives 
a dramatic effect to its announcement. It w^as 
known to be imder discussion, but the closed 
doois of Congress excluded the populace. They 
awaited, in throngs, an appointed signal. In 
the steeple of the state-house was a hell, im- 
ported twenty-three years previously from Lon- 
don, by the Provincial Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania. It bore the portentous text from Scrip- 
ture • “ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, 
unto all the inhahitants thereof.” A joyous 
peal from that hell gave notice that the bill had 
been passed. It was the knell of British dom- 
mation. 

No one felt the importance of the event more 
deeply than John Adams, for no one had been 
more active in piodiicing it. "We quote his 
-words written at the moment. “ When I look 
back to the year lYfil, and recollect the argu- 
ment concernijiig wi’its of assistance m the su- 
perior court, which I have hitherto considered 
as the commencement of the controversy be- 
tween Great Britain and America, and run 
thiough the whole period from that time to 
this, and recoEect the series of political events, 
the chain of causes and effects ; I am surprised 
at the suddenness, as weB as the greatness of 
this Eevolution ; Great Britain has been filled 
with foliy, America with wisdom.” 

Eis only regret was, that the declai’ation of 
ihdependence had not been made sooner. “ Had 
it been made seven months ago,” said he, ^^ e 
should have mastered Quebec, and been in pos- 
session of Oanada, and might before this hour 
have fdrmed affiances with foreign states. Many 
gentlemen in high stations, and of great influ- 
ence, have been duped by the mmisterial bubble 
of commissioners to treat, and have been slow 
and languid in promoting measures for the re- 
duction of that province.” 

Washington hailed the declaration with joy. 
It is true, it was but a formal recognition of a 


state of things which had long existed, but it 
put an end to all those temporizing hopes of 
reconciliation which had nlogged the military 
action of the country. 

On the 9th of July, he caused it to he read 
at SIX o’clock m the evening, at the head of each 
brigade of the army. “The general hopes,” 
said he in his orders, that this important event 
will servo as a fresh incentive to eveiy officer 
and soldier, to act "with fidelity and oonrage, as 
knowing that now the peace and safety of his 
country depend, under God, solely on the suc- 
cess of otw arms ; and that he is now in the 
service of a state, possessed of sufficient po'wer 
to reward his meiit, and advance him to the 
highest honors of a free country.” 

The excitable populace of Hew York were 
not content with the ringing of bells to pio- 
claim their joy. There was a leaden statue of 
George III in the Bowling Green, in front of 
the fort. Since kingly rule is at an end, why 
letain its effigy® On the same evening, there- 
fore, the statue was puffed down amid the 
shouts of the multitude, and broken up to be 
run into buffets “ to be used in the cause of in- 
dependence ” 

Some of the soldiery having been implicated 
in this popular effervescence, Y^ashington cen- 
sured it in general orders, as having much the 
appearance of a riot, and a want of discipline, 
and the army was foi bidden to indulge in any 
iiTegiilarities of the kind. It was his eomstant 
effort to inspire his countrymen in arms with 
his own elevated idea of the cause in which 
they were engaged, and to make them feel that 
it was no ordinary warfare, admitting of vulgar 
passions and perturbations. “ The general 
hopes and trusts,” said he, “ that every officer 
and man will endeavor so to live and act as be- 
comes a Christian soldier, defending the dearest 
rights and liberties of his country.” 


OEAPTEE XXYI. 

The exultation of the patriots of Hew York, 
caused by the Declaration of Independence, was 
soon overclouded. On the 12th of July, several 
ships stood in from sea, and joined the naval 
force below. Every nautical movement was 
now a matter of speculation and alarm, and all 
the spy-glasses in the city were incessantly re- 
connoitring the bay, 

* Orderly Ibook, July 9, Sparks, ib. 456. 
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The enemy are now in tlie harbor,” writes 
an American officer, althongh they have not 
yet ventured themselves within gunshot of the 
city, but we hourly expect to be called into ac- 
tion. The whole aimy is out between two and 
three every morning, at their respective alarm 
posts, and remain there until sunrise I am 
morally certain that it wiH not be long before 
we have an engagement ” 

Scarce had this letter been penned, when two 
ships-of-war were observed getting under way, 
and standing toward the city. One "was the 
Phcenix, of forty guns ; the other the Rose, of 
twenty guns, commanded by Captain Wallace, 
of unenviable renown, who had marauded the 
New England coast, and domineered over Rhode 
Island. The troops were immediately at their 
alarm posts. It was about haLT-past three 
o’clock in the afternoon, as the ships and three 
tendeis came sweeping up the hay with the ad- 
vantage of wind and tide, and shaped their 
course up the Hudson. The batteries of the 
city and of Paulus Hook, on the opposite Jersey 
shore, opened a fire upon them. They answered 
it with broadsides. There was a panic through- 
out the city. Women and children ran hither | 
and thither about the streets, mingling theii j 
shrieks and cries with the thundering of the | 
cannon. ** The attack has begun ’ The city is 
to be destroyed ! What will become of us ? ” 
The Phoenix and the Rose continued their 
course up the Hudson. They had merely fired 
upon the batteries as they passed ; and on their 
own part had snstained but little damage, their 
decks having ramparts of sand-bags. The ships 
below remained m sullen quiet at their anchors, 
and showed no intention of following them. 
The firing ceased. The fear of a general attack 
upon the city died away, and the agitated citi- 
zens breathed more freely, 

Washington, however, apprehended tins move- 
ment of the ships might be with a different ob- 
ject. They might be sent to land troops, and 
seize upon the passes of the Highlands. Forts 
llontgomery and Constitution were far from 
complete, and were scantily manned. A small 
force might be sufficient to surprise them. The 
ships might intend, also, to distrihnte arms 
among the tones in the river counties, and pre- 
pare them to co-operate in the apprehended 
attack upon New York. 

Thus thinking, the moment Washington saw 
these ships standing up the river, he sent off an 
express to put G-eneral Mifflin on the alert, who 
was stationed with his Philadelphia troops at 


Fort W ashington and King’s Bridge. The same 
express earned a letter from him to the New 
York Convention, at that time holding its ses- 
sions at White Plains in Westchester County, 
apprising it of the impending danger. IIis im- 
mediate solicitude was for the safety of Forts 
Constitution and Montgomery 

Fortunately, George Clinton, the patriotic 
legislator, had recently been appointed bnga- 
dier-general of the miLtia of Ulster and Orange 
Counties. Called to his native State by his 
military duties in this time of danger, he had 
only remamed in Congress to vote for the de- 
claration of independence, and then hastened 
home. He was now at New Windsor, in Ulster 
County, j ust ah ove the Highlands. W ashingt on 
wrote to him on the afternoon of the 12tli, 
urging him to collect as great a force as pos- 
sible of the New York militia, for the protec- 
tion of the Higlilands against this hostile irrup- 
tion, and to solicit aid, if requisite, from the 
western parts of Connecticut. “I have the 
strongest reason to believe,” added he, “ it will 
be absolutely necessary, if it were only to pre- 
vent an insurrection of your own tories.” 

Long before the leceipt of Washington’s let- 
ter, Chnton had been put on the alert. About 
nine o’clock in the morning of the 13th, an 
alarm gun fiom his brother at Fort Constitution, 
thundered through the echoing defiles of the 
mountains. Shortly afterwards, two river 
sloops came to anchor above the Highlands, 
before the general’s residence. Their captains 
informed him that New York had been attacked 
on the preceding afternoon They had seen 
the cannonade from a distance, and judged from 
the subsequent firing, that the enemy’s ships 
were up the river as far as King’s Bridge. 

Clinton was as prompt a soldier as he had 
been an intrepid legislator. The neighboring 
militia were forthwith piit in motion. Three 
regiments were ordered out ; one was to repair 
to Fort Montgomery ; another to Fort Consti- 
tution ; the third to rendezvous at Newburgh, 
just above tbe Highlands, ready to hasten to 
the assistance of Foit Constitution, should an- 
other signal be given. All the other regiments 
under his command were to be prepared for 
service at a moment’s notice. In ordering these - 
hasty levies, however, he was as considerate as 
he was energetic. The colonels were directed 
to leave the frontier companies at home, to 
protect the country against the Indians, and 
some men out of each company to guard against 
internal enemies. 
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Ajiother of his sagacious measures to 
send expresses to all the owners of sloops and 
boats twenty miles up the west side of the 
riyer, to haul them off, so as to preyent their 
grounding. Part of them were to he ready to 
caiTy over the militia to the forts ; the rest 
were oidered down to Fort Constitution, where 
a chain of them might he drawn across the 
narrowest part of the river, to be set on fire, 
should the enemy’s ships attempt to pass. 

Having made these prompt arrangements, he 
proceeded eai'ly in the afternoon of the same 
day, with about forty of his neighbors, to Fort 
Constitution; whence, leaving some with his 
brother, he pushed down on the some evening 
to Fort Montgomery, where he fixed his head- 
quarters, as being nearer the enemy, and better 
situated to discover their motions. 

Here, on the following day (duly 14th), he 
received ITashington’s letter, written two days 
prenously ; but by this time he had anticipated 
its orders, and stirred up the whole country. 
On that same evening, two or three hundred 
of the hardy Ulster yeomanry, roughly equip- | 
ped, part- of one of the regiments he had ordered 
out, marched into Fort Montgomery, headed by , 
their colonel (WoodhuU). Early the nest morn- 
ing five hundred of another regiment arrived, 
and he was told that parts of two other regi- 
ments were on the way. 

The men,” wiites he to Washington, “turn 
out of their harvest fields to defend their coun- 
try with surprising alacrity. The absence of 
so many of them, however, at this time, when 
their harvests are perishing for w^ant of the 
sickle, will greatly distress the country. I could 
wish, therefore, that a less number might an- 
swer the purpose.” 

On no one could this prompt and brave gath- 
ering of the yeomanry produce a more gratify- 
ing effect, than upon the commander-in-chief , 
and no one could be more feelingly alive, in the 
midst of stern military duties, to the appeal m 
behalf of the peaceful interests of the hus- 
bandman. 

■While the vigilant Clinton was preparing to 
defend the passes of the Highlands, danger was 
growing more imminent at the mouth of the 
Hudson. 

Hew Tork has always been a city prone to 
agitations. That into which it was thrown on 
the afternoon of the 12th of July, by the broad- 
sides of the Phoenix and the Bose, was almost 
immediately followed by another. On the same 
evening there was a great booming of cannon, 


with clonds of smoke, from the shipping at an- 
chor at Staten Hland. Every spy-glass was 
again in requisition. The British fleet were sa- 
luting a ship of the line, just arrived from sea. 
She advanced grandly, every man-of-war thun- 
dering a salute as she passed. At her foretop 
masthead she bore St George’s flag. “It is 
the admiral’s ship I ” cried the nautical men on 
the look-out at the Batteiy. “ It is the admi- 
ral’s ship I ” was echoed from mouth to mouth, 
and the -word soon flew throughout the city, 
“ Lord Howe is come f ” 


OHAPTEPw XXyiL 

Lonn Howe was indeed come, and affairs now 
appeared to be approaching a crisis. In conse- 
quence of the recent conspiracy, the Convention 
of Hew Tork, seated at yhite Plains in IFest- 
Chester County, had a secret committee sta- 
tioned in Hew Yoik, for the pnrpose of taking 
cognisance of traitorous machinations. To this 
committee Washington addressed a letter, the 
day after his lordship’s ariival, suggesting the 
policy of removing from the city and its envi- 
rons, “ alL persons of known di::affeotion and 
enmity to the cause of America ; ” especially 
those confined in jail for treasonable offences ; 

I who might become extremely dangerous in case 
' of an attack and alarm. He took this step with 
I great reluctance ; hut felt compelled to it by 
I circumstances. The late conspiracy had shown 
him that treason might be lurking in his camp. 
And he was well aware that the city and the 
neighboring country, especially Westchester 
County, and Queen’s and Suffolk Counties, on 
Long Island, abounded with tories,” ready to 
rally under the royal standard whenever backed 
by a commanding force. 

In conseqnence of his snggestion, thirteen 
persons, m confinement for traitorous offences, 
were removed to the jail of Litchfield in Con- 
necticut. Among the number was the late 
mayor ; but as his offence was not of so deep 
a dye as those whereof the rest stood charged, 
it was recommended by the president of the 
Convention that he should be treated with in- 
dulgence. 

The proceedings of Lord Howe soon showed 
the policy of these precautions. His lordship 
had prepared a declaration, addressed to the 
people at large, informing them of the powers 
vested in his brother and himself as oommis- 
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sioners for restoring peace ; and inviting com- 
mnmties as ■vrell as individuals, who, in the 
tumult and disasters of the times, had deviated 
from their aUegiance to the crown, to merit 
and receive pardon, by a prompt i eturn to their 
duty. It was added, that proper consideration 
would he had of the services of all who should 
contribute to the restoration of public tran- 
quillity. 

His lordship re ally desired peace. Accord- 
ing to a contemporary, he came to Amenca 
“ as a mediator, not as a destroyer,” and bad 
founded great hopes in the efficacy of this doc- 
ument in rallying hack the people to their alle- 
giance , it was a sore matter of regret to him, 
therefore, to find that, in consequence of his 
tai’dy arrival, his invitation to loyalty bad 
been forestalled by the Beclaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

StiR it might have an effect in bringing ad- 
herents to the royal standard ; be sent a flag 
on shore, therefore, bearing a circular letter, 
written in bis civil and military capacity, to 
the colonial governor, requesting him to pub- 
lish his address to the people as widely as pos- 
sible. 

'We have heretofore shown the tenacity with 
which Washington, in his correspondence with 
Generals Gage and Howe, exacted the consider- 
ation and deference due to him as commander- 
in-chief of the American armies ; he did this 
not from official pride and punctilio, but as the 
guardiau of American rights and dignities. A 
further step of the kind was yet to be taken. 
The British officers, considering the Americans 
in arms rebels without valid commissions, were 
in the habit of denymg them all military title. 
Washington’s general officers had urged him 
not to submit to this tacit indignity, but to 
reject all lettei^ directed to him without a 
specification of Ms official rank. 

An occasion now presented itself for the ad- 
justment of this matter. Withm a day or two 
an officer of the British navy, Lieutenant 
Brown, came with a flag from Lord Howe, 
seeking a conference with Washington. Col- 
onel Reed, the adjutant-general, embarked in a 
barge, and met him half way between Govern- ' 
or’s and Staten Islands. The lieutenant in- 
formed Iiim that he was the bearer of a letter 
from Lord Howe to Mr. Washmgton. Colonel 
Eeed replied, that be knew no such person in 
the American army. The bentenant produced 

* Letter of Mr Deimis de Berdt, to Mr. Josepi. Reed. 
Am Areliives, 5th Series, i 3'73. 


and offered the letter. It was addressed to 
George Washington, Esquire, He was in- 
formed that it could not be received with such 
a direction. The lieutenant expressed much 
concern. The letter, he said, was of a civil, 
rather than a military nature — Loid Howe re- 
gretted he had not arrived sooner — he had 
great powers — it was much to be wished the 
letter could he received. 

While the lieutenant was embarrassed and 
agitated, Reed maintained his coolness, politely 
declining to receive the letter, as inconsistent 
with Ms duty. They parted; bnt after the 
lieutenant had been rowed some little distance, 
hi3 barge was put about, and Eeed waited to 
bear what further he had to say. It was to 
ask hy -^bat title General — ^but, catcbmg him- 
self Mr. Washington chose to be addressed. 

Reed replied that the general’s station in 
the army was well known ; and they could not 
be at a loss as to the proper mode of addressing 
him, especially as this matter had been dis- 
cussed in the preceding summei’, of which, he 
presumed, the admiral could not be ignoiant. 
The lieutenant again expressed his disappoint- 
ment and regret, and their interview closed. 

On the 19th, an aide-de-camp of General 
Howe came with a flag, and lequested to know, 
as there appeared to be an obstacle to a corie- 
spondence between the two generals, whether 
Colonel Patterson, the British adjutant-general, 
could he admitted to an interview with Gen- 
eral Washington. Colonel Reed, who met the 
flag, consented in the name of the general, and 
pledged his honor for the safety of the adju- 
tant-general during the interview, which was 
fixed for the following morning. 

At the appomted time, Col Reed and Col- 
onel Webb, one of Washington’s aides, met the 
flag m the harhor, took Colonel Patterson into 
their barge, and escorted him to town, passing 
in front of the grand battery. The customary 
precaution of blindfolding was dispensed with ; 
and there was a lively and sociable conversa- 
tion the whole way, Washington received the 
adjutant-general at bead-quarters with mucb 
form and ceremony, in full military array, with 
bis officers and guards about Mm. 

Colonel Patterson, addressing bim by tbe 
title of your excellmcy^ endeavored to explain 
tbe address of tbe letter as consistent with 
propriety, and founded on a similair address in 
tbe previous summer, to General Howe. That 
General Ho'^ye did not mean to derogate from 
the respect or rank of General WasMngton, 
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Lut conceived sncR an address consistent ^vith 
what had been used by ambassadors or pleni- 
potentiaries wheie difficulties of rank had 
arisen. He then produced, hnt did not offer, 
a letter addressed to George V^ashington, 
Esquiie, &C .5 &c., hoping that the et ceteras, 
which implied every thing, would remove all 
impediments. 

Tashington replied, that it was true, the et 
ceteras implied every thing, but they also im- 
plied any thing. His letter alluded to, of the 
previous summer, was in reply to one addressed 
in like mannei. A letter, he added, addressed 
to a person acting in a public character, shonld 
have some inscriptions to designate it from a 
mere private letter ; and he should absolutely 
decline any letter addressed to himself as a 
private person, when it related to his public 
station. 

Colonel Patterson, finding the letter would 
not be received, endeavored, as far as he could 
recollect, to commumcate the scope of it in the 
course of a somewhat desultory conversation. 
What he chiefly dwelt upon was, that Lord 
Howe and his brother had been specially nomi- 
nated commissioners for the promotion of 
peace, which was esteemed a mark of favor 
and regal d to America, that they had great 
poweis, and would derive the highest pleasure 
ffiom effecting an accommodation ; and he con- 
cluded by adding, that he wished his visit to 
be considered as making the first advance tow- 
ard that desirable object 

Washington replied that, by what had ap- 
peared (alluding, no doubt, to Lord Howe’s 
circular), their powers, it would seem, were 
only to grant pardons. How those who had 
committed no fault needed no pardon; and 
such was the case with the Americans, who 
were only defending what they considered 
their indisputable rights. 

Colonel Patteison avoided a discussion of 
this matter, which, he observed, would open a 
very wide field ; so here the conference, which 
had been conducted on both sides with gi eat 
courtesy, terminated Tho colonel took his 
leave, excusing himself from partaking of a 
collation, having made a late breakfast, and 
was again conducted to his h oat. He expressed 
himself highly sensible of the courtesy of his 
treatment, in having the usual ceremony of 
blindfolding, dispensed with. 

■\7asliington received the applause of Con- 
gress and of the public for sustaining the dig- 
nity of his station. His conduct in this par- 1 


ticular was recommended as a model to all 
American officers in corresponding with the 
enemy; and Loid Howe informed Ms govern^ 
ment that, thenceforward, it would he politic 
to change the supersci*iption of his letters. 

In the mean time the irruption of the Phoe- 
nix and the Bose into the waters of the Hud- 
son *had roused a belligerent spirit along its 
borders. The lower part of that noble river is 
commanded on the eastern side by the bold 
woody heights of [Manhattan Island and West- 
chester County, and on the western side by 
the rocky cliffs of the Palisades, Beyond those 
cliffs, the river expands into a succession of 
what may almost he termed lakes, fiist the 
Tappan Sea, then Haverstraw Bay, then the 
Bay of Peekskill ; separated from each other 
by long stretching points, or high beetling 
! promontoiies, but affording ample sea room 
I and safe anchorage. Then come the redoubt- 
able Highlands, that strait, fifteen miles in 
length, wheie the nver bends its course, nar- 
row and deep, between rocky, forest-clad 
mountains. “He who has command of that 
grand defile,” said an old navigator, “may at 
any time throttle the Hudson.” 

Tho Hew York Convention, aware of the 
impending danger, despatched military envoys 
to stir up the yeomanry along the nver, and 
order out militia. Powder and hall were sent 
to Taiiytown, before which the hostile ships 
were anchored, and yeoman troops were sta- 
tioned there and along the neighboring shores 
of the Tappan Sea. In a little 'while the militia 
of Dutchess County and Gortlandt’s Manor 
were hastening, rudely armed, to protect the 
public stores at PeekskOl, and mount guard at 
the entrance of the Highlands. 

Ho one showed more zeal in this time of 
alarm, than Colonel Pierre Yan Coitlandt, of 
an old colonial family, which held its manorial 
residence at the mouth of the Croton. With 
his regiment he kept a dragon watch along the 
eastern shore of the Tappan Sea and Haver- 
straw Bay; while equal vigilance was main- 
tained night and day along the western shore, 
from Hyack quite up to the Donderherg, by 
Colonel Hay and his regiment of Haverstiaw. 
Sheep and cattle were driven inland, out of tho 
reach of maraud. Sentinels were posted to 
keep a look-out from heights and headlands, 
and give the alarm should any boats approach 
the shore, and rustic marksmen were ready to 
assemble in a moment, and give them a warm 
reception. 
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Tlie sMps-of-war which caused this alarm 
9,nd turmoil, ky quietly anchored in the broad 
expanses of the Tappan Sea and Haverstraw 
Bay ; shifting their ground occasionally, and j 
teeping out of musket shot of the shore, ap- 
parently sleepmg in the summer sunshine, with 
uwmngs stretched above their decks, while 
their boats were out taking soundings qnite up 
to tbe Highlands, evidently preparing for fur- 
ther opexations. At night, too, their barges 
were heard rowing up and down the river on 
mysterious errands ; pernaugers, also, paid 
them furtive visits occasionally ; it was sur- 
mised, with communications and supplies from 
tories on shore. 

While the ships were anchored in Haver- 
straw Bay, one of the tenders stood into the 
Bay of Feekskill, and heat up within long shot 
of Fort Montgomery, where General George 
Clinton was ensconced with six hundred of 
the militia of Orange and Ulster counties* As 
the tender approached, a thirty-two pounder 
was brought to range upon her. The hall 
passed through her quarter; whereupon she 
put about, and ran round the point of the 
Ponderberg, where the boat landed, plundered 
a solitary house at the foot of the mountain, 
and left it in flames The marauders, on their 
way hack to the ships, were severely galled by 
rustic marksmen, from a neighboring promon- 
tory. 

The ships, now acqnamted with the channel, 
moved up within six miles of Fort Montgom- 
ery. General Clinton apprehended they might 
mean to take advantage of a dark night, and 
slip by him in the deep shadows of the moun- 
tains. The shores were high and hold, the 
river was deep, the navigation of course safe 
and easy. Once above the. Highlands, they 
might ravage the country beyond, and destroy 
oertain vessels of war which were being con- 
structed at Poughkeepsie* 

To prevent this, he stationed a guard at night 
on the furthest point in view, about two miles 
and a half below the fort, prepared to kindle a 
blazing fire should the ships appear in sight. 
Large piles of dry brushwood mixed with com- 
bustibles, were prepared at various places np 
and down the shore opposite to the fort, and 
men stationed to set fiie to them as soon as a 
signal should he given from the lower point. 
The fort, therefore, while it remained m dark- 
ness, wotdd have a fair chance with its batter- 
ies as the ships passed between it and these 
conflagrations. 


A private committee sent up by the ISTew 
York Convention, had a conference wuth the 
general, to devise further means of obstructing 
j the passage of ships up the river. Fire rafts 
wtre to be brought from Puuglikeepsie, and 
kept at hand ready for action. The-e w’ere to 
he lablied two together, with cliains^ between 
old sloops filled with combustible'^, and sent 
down with a strong wind and tide, to drive 
upon the ships. An iron chain, also, was to 
be stretched obliquely across the river from 
Fort Montgomery to the foot of Anthony’s 
Nose, thus, as it were, chaining up the gate of 
the Highlands 

For a protection below the Highlands, it 
was proposed to station whale-boats about the 
coves and promontories of Tappan Sea and 
Haverstraw Bay, to reconnoitre the enemy, 
cruise about at night, carry intelligence from 
post to post, seize any river craft that might 
bring the ships supplies, and cut off their boats 
when attemptmg to land Galleys, also, were 
prepared, with nine- ponnders mounted at the 
bows. 

Colonel Hay of Haverstraw, in a letter to 
Washington, rejoices that the national Con- 
gress are preparing to protect this great high- 
way of the country, and anticipates that the 
banks of the Hudson were about to become the 
chief theatre of the war. 

NOTE. 

The Tax Cohtlaxet Family — Two merubers of tbis 
old and honorable family were conspicuous patriots 
throughout the Revolution. Pierre Tan Cortlandt, 
the father, at this time about 56 years of age, a stanch 
friend and ally of George Clinton, was member of the 
first Provincial Congress, and president of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. Governor Trjon bad visited 
him in his old manor house at the mouth of the Cro- 
ton, in ‘1774, and made him offers of royal favors, 
honors, grants of land, Ac , if he would abandon the 
popular cause His offers were nobly rejected. The 
Cortlandt family suffered inconsequence, being at one 
time obliged to abandon their manorial residence, but 
the head remained true to the cause, and subsequently 
filled the office of Lieutenant-Governor with great 
dignity* 

Eis son Pierre, mentioned in the above chapter, 
and then about 27 years of age, had likewise resisted 
the overtures of Tryon, destroying a major’s commis- 
sion in the Cortlandt militia, which he sent him 
Congress, in 1775, made him lieutenant-colonel in the 
Continental service, in which capacity we now find 
him, acquittmg himself with zeal and ability. 
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CHAPTEE XXYIII. 

“Wjnxr the security of the Hudson from in- 
Tadmg ships iras claiming the attention of 
'W'abhmgton, ho was equally anxious to prevent 
an irruption of the enemy from Canada. He 
was grieved, therefore, to find there was a 
clashing of authorities hotweea the generals 
who had charge of the Horthem frontier. 
Hates, on his way to take command of the 
army in Canada, bad heard with surprise in 
Albany, of its retreat across the Hew York 
frontier. He still considered it under his 
orders, and was proceeding to act accordingly ; 
when General Schuyler observed that the res- 
olution of Congress, and the instimctions of 
Washington, applied to tfie army only while in 
Canada, the moment it retreated withm the 
limits of Hew York, it came withm his (Schuy- 
ler’s) command. A letter from Schuyler to 
Washington, written at the time, says: “If 
Congress intended that General Gates should 
command the northern army, wherever it may 
he, as he assures me they did, it ought to have 
been signified to me, and I should then have 
immediately resigned the command to him; 
hut until such intention is properly conveyed j 
to me, I never can. I must, therefore, entreat 
your Escellenoy to lay this letter before Con- ' 
gress, that they may clearly and explicitly sig- 
nify their intentions, to avert the dangers and 
evils that may arise from a disputed com- 
mand.” 

That there might he no delay in the service 
at this critical junctuie, the two generals agreed 
to refer the question of command to Congress, 
and in the mean time to act on concert. They 
accoidingly departed together for Lake Cham- 
plain, to prepare against an anticipated invasion 
by Sir Guy Carleton. They arrived at Crown 
Point on the 6th of July, and found theie the 
wrecks of the army recently driven out of 
Canada. They had been harassed in their re- 
treat by land ; their transportation on the lake 
had been in leaky boats, without awnmgs, 
where the sick, su-ffering from smallpox, lay on 
straw, exposed to a burning July sun ; no food 
but salt pork, often rancid, hard biscuit or un- 
baked flour, and scarcely any medicine, Hot 
more than sis thousand men had reached Crown 
Point, and half of those were on the sick list ; 
the shattered remains of twelve or fifteen very 
fine battalions. Some few were sheltered in 
tents, some under sheds, and others in huts 


hastily formed of bushes ; scarce one of which 
but contained a dead or dying man. Two 
thousand eight hundred were to he sent to a 
hospital recently established at the south end 
of Lake George, a distance of fifty miles ; when 
they were gone, with those who were to row 
them in boats, there would remain but the 
shadow of an army."^ 

In a council of war, it was determined that, 
under present circumstances, the post of Crown 
Pomt "was not tenable ; neither was it capable 
of being made so this summer, without a force 
greatly superior to any they might reasonably 
expect ; and that, therefore, it was expedient 
to faL back, and take a strong position at 
Ticonderoga. 

General Sullivan had been deeply hurt that 
Gates, his former inferior in rank, should have 
been appointed over him to the command of 
the army in Canada ; considering it a tacit in- 
timation that Congress did not esteem him 
competent to the trust which had devolved 
upon him. He now, therefore, requested leave 
' of absence, in order to wait on the oommander- 
in-chief. It was granted with reluctance. Be- 
fore departing he communicated to the army, 
through General Schuyler, his high and grate- 
ful sense of their exertions in securing a retreat 
j from Canada, and the cheerfulness with which 
Ms commands had been received and obeyed. 

On the 9th of July, Schuyler and Gates re- 
turned to Ticonderoga, accompanied by Arnold, 
i Instant arrangements were made to encamp 
the troops, and land the artillery and stores as 
fast as they should arrive. Great exertions, 
also, were made to strengthen the defences 
of the place. Colonel John Trumbull, who 
was to have accompanied Gates to Canada, 
as adjutant-general, had been reconnoitiiug 
the neighborhood of Ticonderoga, aud had 
pitched upon a place for a fortification on the 
eastern side of the lake, directly opposite the 
east point of Ticonderoga, where Port Inde- 
pendence was subsequently built. He also ad- 
vised the erection of a work on a lofty eminence, 
tlie termination of a mountain ridge, which 
separates Lake George from Lake Champlain. 
His advice was unfortunately disregarded. The 
eminence, subsequently called Mount Defiance, 
looked down upon and Gommanded the narrow 
parts of both lakes. "We shall hear more of it 
hereafter. 

Preparations were made, also, to augment the 

*• Col. Jolm TmmlaviU’s AutoMograpliy, p 285, Ap- 
pendiar. 
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Daval force on the lakes. Ship carpenters from 
the Eastern States were employed at Skenes- 
borongh, to build the hulls of galleys and boats, 
which, when launchfed, w ere to be sent down to 
Ticonderoga for equipment and armament, un- 
der the superintendence of General Arnold. 

Schuyler soon returned to Albany, to super- 
intend the general concerns of the Northern 
department. He was indefatigable in procuring 
and forwarding the necessary materials and ar- 
tillery for the foitidcation of Ticonderoga. 

The question of command between him and 
Gates, was apparently at rest A letter from 
the President of Congress, dated July 8th, in- 
formed General Gates, that according to the 
resolution of that body under which he had 
been appointed, his command was totally inde- 
pendent of General Schuyler, v^hile the army 
was hi Canada^ hut no longer. Congress had 
no design to divest General Schuyler of the 
command while the troops were on this side of 
Canada?^ 

To Schuyler, under the same date, the presi- 
dent writes : The Congress highly approve of 
your patriotism and magnanimity in not suffer- 
ing any difference of opinion to hurt the public 
service* 

“ A mutual confidence and good understand- 
ing are at this time essentially necessary, so that 
I am persuaded they will take place on all occa- 
sions between yourself and General Gates.’’ 

Gates professed himself entirely satisfied with 
the explanation he had received, and perfectly^ 
disposed to obey the commands of Schuyler. 

am confident,” added he, “ we shall, as the 
Congress wish, go hand in hand to promote 
the public welfare.” 

Schuyler, too, assured both Congress and 
■Washington, “that the difference in opinion 
between Gates and himself had not caused the 
least ill will, nor interrupted that harmony ne- 
cessary to subsist between their officers.” 

Samuel Adams, however, who was at that 
tune in Congress, had strong doubts in the mat- 
ter. 

“ Schuyler and Gates are to command the 
troops,” writes he, “ the former while they are 
without, the latter while they are within, the 
hounds of Canada. Admitting these generals 
to have the accomplishments of a Marlborough, 
or a Eugene, I cannot conceive that such a dis- 
position of them will he attended with any good 
effects, unless harmony snhsists between them. 
Alas 1 I fear this is not the case. Already dis- 
putes have arisen, which they have referred to 


Congress; and, although they affect to treat 
each other ifith a po]lteDe^s becoming tbeir 
rank, in my mind altei cations between com- 
manders who have pretensions nearly equal (I 
mean in point of command^, forbode a repeti- 
tion of misfortune I sincerely wush my appre- 
hensions may prove groundless.” 

TTehave a letter before us, also, wiitten to 
Gates, by his fiiend Joseph Trumbull, commis- 
sary-general, on whose appointment of a deputy 
the question of command had aiisen. Trum- 
bull’s letter was well calculated to inflame the 
jealousy of Gates. “ I find you are in a cursed 
situation,” writes he ; “ your authority at an 
end ; and commanded by a person Tvho will be 
willing to have you knocked in the head, as 
General Montgomery was, if he can have the 
money chest in his power.” 

Governor Trumbull, too, the father of the 
commissary-general, observes subsequently : 
“ It is justly to he expected that General Gates 
is discontented with his situation, finding him- 
self limited and removed from command, to he 
a wretched spectator of the ruin of the army, 
without power of attempting to save them.” t 
We shall have frequent occaaion hereafter to 
notice the discoid in the service caused by this 
ranklmg discontent. 

As to General Sullivan, who repaired to Phi- 
ladelphia, and tendered his resignation, the 
question of rank which had aggrieved him was 
explained in a manner that induced Mm to con- 
tinue in service. It was universally allowed 
that Ms retreat had been ably conducted through 
all kinds of difficulties and disasters. 

A greater source of solicitude to Washington 
than this jealousy between commanders, was 
the sectional jealousy springing up among the 
troops. In a letter to Schuyler (July 17th), he 
says, “ I must entreat your attention to do away 
the unhappy and pernicious distinctions and 
jealousies between the troops of different gov- 
ernments. Enjoin this upon the officers, and 
let them inculcate and press home to the sol- 
diery, the necessity of order and harmony 
among those who are embarked m one com- 
mon cause, and mutually contending for all that 
freemen hold dear.” 

Nowhere were these sectional jealousies more 
prevalent than in the motley army assembled 
from distant quarters under Washington’s own 
command. Peed, the adjutant-general, speak- 

* S Adams to E. H Lee Am. Arahlyes, 5th Senes, 
1347 

t Gov TmmhuU to Mr* ‘William WilliamB. 
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iEg OE this sEhject, observes : “ The Southern 
troops, comprising the regiments south of the 
Delaware, looked with verv unkind feelings on 
those of New England ; especially those from 
Connecticut, whose pecnliarities ofdepoitment 
made them the objects of ill-disguised derision 
among their fellow-soldiers,” 

Among the troops thus designated as South- 
ern, were some from Yirginia nnder a Major 
Leitch , others from Maryland, under Colonel 
Smallwood ; others from Delaware led by Col- 
onel Haslet, There were fonr continental bat- 
talions from Pennsylvania, commanded by 
Colonels Shee, St. Clair, 17ayne, and Magaw; 
and provincial battalions, two of which were 
severally commanded by Colonels Miles and 
Atlee The continental battalion nnder Colonel 
Shee, was chiefly fiom the city of Philadel])hia, 
especially the oflicers , among whom were Lam- 
bert Cadwalader and lUilliam Allen, members 
of tw’o of the pimcipal and most aiistocratic 
families, and Alexander Graydon, to whose 
memoirs we are indebted for some graphic pic- 
tures of the times. 

These Pennsylvania troops were under the 
command of Brigadier-General Mifain, who, in 
the preceding year, had acted as "Washington’s 
aide-de-camp, and afterwards as quartermaster- 
general. Eis townsman and intimate, Graydon, 
chai'acteiizes him as a man of education and 
cultivated manners, with a great talent at ha- 
ranguing ; highly animated in his appearance, 
iiill of activity and appmently of fire ; but rather 
too much of a bustler, harassing his men unne- 
cessarily. ‘‘He assumed,” adds Graydon, “a 
little of the veteran, from having been before 
Boston.” Eis troops were chiefly encamped 
near King’s Bridge, and employed in construct- 
ing works at Fort Washington. 

Smallwood’s Maryland battalion was one of 
the brightest in point of equipment. The scar- 
let and buff uniforms of those Southerners con- 
trasted vividly with the rustic attire of the 
yeoman battalions fro m the East. Their officers-, 
too, looked down upon their Connecticut com- 
peers, who could only be distinguished from 
their men by wearing a cockade. “ There were 
none,” says Graydon, “by whom an unofficer- 
like appearance and deportment could he toler- 
ated less than by a city-bred Marylander ; who, 
at this time, was distinguished by tbe most 
fashionable cut coat, tlie most macaroni cocked 
hat, and hottest blood in tbe Union,” Alas, 


for tbe homespun-clad officers firom Connecticut 
Elver ! 

The Pennsylvania regiment under Shee, ac- 
cording to Graydon, promoted halls and other 
entertainments in contradistinction to the fast- 
days and sermons borrowed from New England, 
There was nothing of the puritanical spirit 
among the Pennsylvanian soldiery. 

In the same sectional spirit, he speaks of the 
Connecticut hght-hoise : “Old-fashioned men, 
truly irregulars ; whether their clothing, equip- 
ments, or caparisons were regaided, it would 
have been difficult to have discovered any cir- 
cumstance of uniformity. Instead of carbines 
and sabres, they generally carried fowling- 
pieces, some of them very long, such as in 
Pennsylvania are used for shooting ducks. Here 
and there one appeared m a dingy regimental 
of scarlet, with a tiiangular, tarnished laced 
hat. These singular dragoons were volunteers, 
who came to make a tender of their services to 
the commander-in-chief. But they stayed not 
long m New York. As such a body of cavdry 
had not been counted upon, there was in all 
probability a want of forage for tbeir jades, 
which, in the spirit of ancient knighthood, they 
absolutely refused to descend from , as the 
general had no use for cavalieis in his insular 
operations, they were forthwith dismissed, with 
suitable acknowledgments for tbeir truly chival- 
rous ardor.” ^ 

The troops thus satirized, were a body of 
between four and five hundred Connecticut 
light-horse, under Colonel Thomas Seymour. 
On an appeal for aid to the governor of their 
State, they had voluntarily hastened on in ad- 
vance of the militia, to render the most speedy 
succor. Supposing, from the suddenness and 
urgency of the call upon their services, that 
they were immediately to he called into action 
and promptly to leturn home, they had come 
on in such haste, that many were unprovided 
even with a blanket or a change of clothing, 

Washington speaks of them as being for the 
most pait, if not all, men of reimtation and 
property. They were, m fact, mostly farmers. 
As to their sorry jades, they were rough coun- 
try horses, such as fanners keep, not for show, 
but service. As to their dingy regimentals, we 
quote a word in tbeir favor from a writer of 
that day. “Some of these worthy soldiers 
assisted in their present uniforms at the reduc- 
tion of Louisburg, and their ‘ lank cheeks and 


* 1/1 fo of Reed, vol, i., p, 239. 


* Graydon's Memoirs, p. 165. 
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war-Tivom coats/ arOTiewed T^ith more Yenera- 
tioa by their honest countrymen, than if they 
were glittering nabobs fiom India, or bashaws 
with nine tails,” 

On arriving, their horses, from scarcity of 
forage, had to be pastured about Eing’s Biidge. 
In fact, "Washington informed them that, under 
present circumstances, they could not be of use 
as horsemen , on which they concluded to stay, 
and do duty on foot till the arrival of the new 
levies.t In a letter to Governor Trumbull 
(July 11), Washington observes “ The officers 
and men of that corps have manifested so firm 
an attachment to the cause we are engaged in, 
that they have consented to remain here, till 
such a body of troops are marched from your 
colony as win be a sufficient reinforcement, so 
as to admit of their leaving this city with safety. 

^ za additional merit of 

determining to stay, even if they are obliged 
to maintain their horses at their own ex- 
pense.” i 

In a very few days, however, the troopers, 
on being requested to mount guard like other 
soldiers, grew restless and uneasy. Colonel 
Seymour and his brother field-officers, therefore, 
addressed a note to Washington, stating that, 
by the positive laws of Connecticut, the light- 
horse were expressly exempted from staying in 
garrison, or doing duty on foot, apart from their 
hoises; and that they found it impossible to 
detain their men any longer under that idea, 
they having come ‘‘ without the least expecta- 
tion or preparation for such services.” They 
respectfully, therefore, asked a dismission in 
form. Washii%ton’s brief reply shows that he 
was nettled by their conduct. 

“ Gentlemen : In answer to yours of this date, 
I can only repeat to you what I said last night, 
and that is, that if your men think themselves 
exempt from the common duty of a soldier — 
will not mount guard, do garrison duty, or 
service separate from their horses — ^they can no 
longer he of any use here, where horses cannot 
be brought to action, and I do not care how 
soon they are dismissed.” 

In fact, the assistance of these troops was 
much needed ; yet he apprehended the exemp- 
tion from fatigue and garrison dnty which they 
demanded as a right, would, if granted, set a 
dangerous example to others, and be productive 
of many evil consequences. 

* Am, Archives, 5th Senea, L 175 
t Webb to Uov Trombnll. 
t Am. Arcbives, 5tb Series, i. 193, 
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In the hurry of various concerns he directed 
his aide-de-camp. Colonel Webb, to v nte in bis 
name to Governor TrurnbuU on the subject. 

Colonel Seymour, on hi:? return borne, ad- 
dressed a long letter to the governor exi>lana- 
tory of his conduct “ I can't help remarking 
to your honor,” adds he, ‘‘that it may with 
truth he said, General Washington is a gentle' 
man of extreme care and caution : that his re' 
qnisitions for men are fully equal to the neces- 
sities of the ease. ^ I should havo 
stopped here, hut am this moment informed 
thatklr. Webb, General Washington’s aide-de- 
camp, has written to your honor something dis- 
honorable to the light-horse. Whatever it may 
be I know not, but this I do know, that it is a 
general observation^both in camp and country, 
if the butterflies and coxcombs were away from 
the army, we should not he put to so much 
difficulty in obtaining men of common sense to 
engage in the defence of their country,” * 

As to the Connecticut infantry which had 
been furnished by Governor Trumbull in the 
present emergency, they likewise were substan- 
tial farmers, w^hose business, he observed, would 
require their return, when the necessity of their 
farther stay in the army should be over. They 
were ail men of simple rural manners, from an 
agricultural State, where great equality of con- 
dition prevailed j the officers were elected by 
the men out of their own ranks, they were their 
own neighbors, and every way their equals. 
All this, as yet, was but little understood or 
appreciated by the troops fiom the South, 
among whom military rank was more defined 
and tenaciously observed, and where the officers 
were men of the cities, and of more aristocratic 
habits. 

We have drawn out, from contemporary 
sources, these few particulars concerning the 
sectional jealousies thus early springing up 
among the troops from the difierent States, to 
show the difficulties with which Wasliington 
had to contend at the outset, and which formed 
a growing object of solicitude throughout the 
rest of his career. 

John Adams, speaking of the violent passions, 
and discordant interests at work throughout 
the country, from Florida to Canada, observes : 
*^It requires more seremty of temper, a deeper 
understanding, and more courage than fell to 
the lot of Marlborough, to ride in this whirl- 
wind. ”t 

♦ Am. ArcHvoB, 5tli Series, A 613. 
t Ibid , 4tb Series, v. 1113. 
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capture of whicli, iie thoughtj T^ould insure the 
reduction of Charleston, 

CHAPTEE XXIX. Americans immediately threw up works 

on the north-eastern extremity of Sullivan’s 
Letteus from General Lee gave ‘Washington Island, to prevent the passage of the enemy 
intelligence of the fate of Sir Henry Clinton’s over the Breach, stationing a foice of regulars 
expedition to the South ; that expedition which and militia there, under Colonel Thompson, 
had been the subject of so much surmise and General Lee encamped on Hadclrell’s Point, on 
perplexity. Sir Henry in his cruise along the the mainland, to the north of the island, whence 
coast had been repeatedly foiled by Lee, Hirst, he intended to keep up a communication by a 
as we have shown, when he looked m at Hew bridge of boats, so as to be ready at any mo- 
York ; next, when he paused at Horfolk in ment to aid either Moultrie or Thompson, 
Yingina ; and lastly, when he made a bold Sir Henry Clinton, on the other hand, had to 
attempt at Charleston in South Carolina ; for construct batteries on Long Island, to oppose 
scarce did his ships appear off the harbor, than those of Thompson, and cover the passage of 
the omnipresent Lee was marching his troops his troops by boats or by the ford Thus time 
into the city. was consumed, and the enemy were, from the 

Within a year past, Charleston had been 1st to the 28th of June, preparing for the at- 
fortified at various points. Fort Johnson, on tack; their troops suffering from the intense 
James Island, three miles from the city, and heat of the sun on the burning sands of Long 
commanding the bieadtli of the channel, was Island, and both fleet and aimy complaining of 
garrisoned by a regiment of South Garolma brackish water, and scanty and had provisions, 
regulars under Colonel Gadsden. A strong At length, on the 28th of June, the Tliunder 
fort had recently been constnicted nearly oppo- Bomb commenced the attack, throwing shells 
site, on the south-west point of Sullivan’s Island, at the fort, as the fleet, under Sir Peter Parker, 
about six miles below the city. It was mounted advanced. About eleven o’clock the ships 
with twenty-six guns, and garrisoned by three dropped their anchors diieotly before the front 
bundled and seventy -five legulars and a few battery. “I was at this time in a boat,” writes 
militia, and commanded by Colonel William Lee, “ endeavoring to make the island , but the 
Moultrie, of South Carolina, who had construct- wind and tide being violently agamst us, drove 
ed it This fort, m connection with that on us on the mam. They immediately commenced 
James Eland, was considered the key of the the most furious fire I ever heard or saw. I 
harbor. confess I was in pain, from the little confidence 

Cannon had also been mounted on Haddrell’s I reposed in our troops ; the officers being all 
Point, on the mainland, to the north-west of hoys, and the men raw recruits. What aug- 
Sullivan’s Island, and along the bay in front of mented my anxiety was, that w#had no bridge 
the town. finished for letreat or communication ; and the 

The arrival of General Lee gave great joy to creek or cove which separates it from the con- 
the people of Charleston, from his high repnta- tinent is near a mile wide. I had received, 
tion for military skill and expeiience. Accord- likewise, intelligence that their land troops in- 
ing to his own account in a letter to Washing- tended at the same time to land and assault, I 
ton, the town on his arrival was utterly de- never in my life felt myself so uneasy ; and 
fenceless.” He was rejoiced, therefore, when what added to my uneasiness was, that I knew 
the enemy, instead of immediately attacking it, our stock of ammunition was miserably low. 
directed his whole force against the fort on Sul- I had once thought of oi dering the commanding 
livan’s Island. He has lost an opportunity,” officer to spike his guns, and, when his ammu- 
said Lee, ‘‘such as I hope will never occur nition was spent, to retreat with as little loss as 
again, of taking the town.” possible. However, I thought proper previous- 

The British ships, in fact, haviiig passed the ly to send to town for a fresh snpply, if it could 
bar with some difficulty, landed their troops on possibly be procured, and ordered my adde-de- 
Long Island, situated to the east of Sullivan’s camp, Mr. Byrd (who is a lad of magnanimous 
Island, and separated from it by a small creek courage), to pass over in a small canoe, and re- 
called the Breach. Sir Henry Clinton meditat- port the state of the spirit of the garrison. If 
ed a combined attack with his land and naval it had been low, I should liave abandoned all 
forces on the fort commanded by Moultrie; the thoughts of defence. His report was flatter- 
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ing. I tLen determined to maintain tLe post 
at all risks, and passed the creek or cove in a 
small boat, in order to animate the garrison in 
propria persona ; but I found they had no oc- 
casion for such an encouragement. 

“ They ■w'ere pleased '^•ith my visit, and as- 
sured me they never wonld abandon the post 
blit with, their lives. The cool courage they 
displayed, astonished and enraptured me, for I 
do assure you, my dear general, I never expe- 
rienced a better fire. Twelve full hours it was 
continued without intermission. The noble 
fellows who were mortally wounded, conjured 
their brethren never to abandon the standard 
of liberty. Those who lost their limbs deserted 
not their posts. Upon the whole, they acted 
like Romans in the third century.’’ 

]Much of the foregoing is corroborated by the 
statement of a British historian. "Wliile the 
continued fire of onr ships,” writes he, “ seemed 
siiificient to shake the fierceness of the bravest 
enemy, and daunt the courage of the most vet- 
eran soldier, the return made by the fort could 
not fail calling for the respect, as well as of 
highly incommoding the brave seamen of Brit- 
ain. In the midst of that dreadful roar of ar- 
tillery, they stuck with the greatest constancy 
and firamess to their guns, fired deliberately 
and slowly, and took a cool and efiective aim. 
The ships suffered accordingly, they were torn 
almost to pieces, and the slaughter was dread- 
ful. Never did British valor shiue more con- 
spicuous, and never did our marine in an en- 
gagement of the same nature with any foreign 
enemy, experience so rude an encounter.” * 

The fire from the ships did not produce the 
expected efiect. The fortifications were low', 
composed of earth and palmetto wood, which 
is soft, and makes no splinters, and the merlons 
were extremely thick. At one time there was 
a considerable panse in the American fire, and 
the enemy thought the fort was abandoned. It 
was only because the powder was exhausted. 
As soon as a supply could be forwarded from 
the mainland by General Lee, the fort resumed 
its fire with still more deadly effect. Through 
unskilful pilotage, several of the ships ran 
agrouud, where one, the frigate Actsaon, remain- 
ed; the rest were extricated with difficulty. 
Those which bore the brunt of the action were 
much cut up. One hundred and seventy-five 
men were killed, and nearly as many wounded. 
Captain Scott, commanding the Experiment, of 

* Hiat. Civil War in America. Dublin, 1779, Aimnal 
E-egister. 


fifty guns, lost an arm, and was otherwise 
wounded. Captain Morri=:, commanding the 
Actoson, was slam. So aho was Lord Campbell, 
late governor of the jjrovince, vho served as a 
volunteer on board of tlic ‘-quadron. 

Sir Henry Clinton, with two thousand troops 
and five or sixhundud -eamen attempted re- 
peatedly to cioss fioin Long Idand, and co-op- 
erate in the attack upon the fort, but was as 
often foiled by Colonel Thompson, with his 
battery of tv o cannon^, and a body of South 
Carolina langer*^, and North Carolina regulais. 
“Upon the v.hole,” sav'^ Lee, “the South and 
North Caiolma troop's, and Virginia iifle bat- 
talion we have here, ai e admirable soldiers.” 

The combat slackened beiore sunset, and 
ceased before ten o’clock. Sir Peter Parker, 
who had received a severe contusion m the en- 
gagement, then slipped his cables, and drew 
off his shattered ships to Five Fathom Hole. 
The Actseon remained aground. 

On the foDowing morning Sir Henry Clinton 
made another attempt to cross from Long Island 
to Sullivan’s Island; but was again repulsed, 
and obliged to take shelter behind his breast- 
works. Sir Peter Parkei, too, giving np all 
hope of reducing the fort m the shattered con- 
dition of his ships, oidered that the Actaaon 
should he set on fire and abandoned The crew 
left her in flames, with the guns loaded, and the 
colors flying. The Americans hoarded her in 
time to haul down her colois, and secuie them 
as a trophy, dischaige her guns at one of the 
enemy’s ships, and load three boats with stores. 
They then abandoned her to her fate, and in 
half an hour she blew up. 

Within a few days the troops were re-em- 
harked from Long Island, the attempt upon 
Charleston was for the present abandoned, and 
the fleet once more put to sea. 

In this action, one of the severest in the 
whole course of the war, the loss of the Amer- 
icans in killed and wounded, was but thirty-five 
men. Colonel Moultrie derived the greatest 
glory from the defence of Sullivan’s Island; 
though the thanks of Congress were voted as 
well to General Lee, Colonel Thompson, and 
those under their command. 

“ For God’s sake, my dear generaV’ writes 
Lee to Washington, “ nrge the Congress to fur- 
nish me with a thousand cavalry. With a thou- 
sand cavEilry I could insure the safety of these 
Southern provinces ; and without cavalry I can 
answer for nothing. From want of this species 
of troops we had infallibly lost this capital, hut 
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the dilatoriness and stupidity of the enemy 
saved us ” 

The tidings of this signal repulse of the ene- 
my came most opportunely to 'Washington, 
Tvhen he was apprehending an attack upon l^ew 
York He writes in a familiar vem to Schuyler 
on the subject. “Sir Peter Parker and his 
fleet got a severe drubbing in an attack upon 
our woiks on Sullivan’s Island, just by Ohailes- 
ton in South Carolina , a part of their ti oops 
at the same time, in attempting to land, were 
repulsed ” He assumed a different tone in an- 
nouncing it to the army in a general order of 
the 21&t July. “ Tliis generous example of our 
troops under the like circumstances with ns, 
the general hopes, wuH animate every oflicer 
and soldier to imitate, and even outdo them, 
when the enemy shall make the same attempt 
on us. With such a bright example before us 
of what can be done by brave men fighting in 
defence of their eountiy, we shall he loaded 
with a double share of shame and infamy if we 
do not acquit ourselves with courage, and man- 
ifest a determined resolution to conquer or die ’’ 


CHAPTER XXX* 

4 

QmEEAL Putnam, beside his bravery in the 
field, was somewhat of a mechanical projector. 
The batteries at Port Washington had proved 
inefiectuai in opposing the passage of hostile 
ships up the Hudson. He was now engaged on 
a plan for obstructing the channel oppo.site the 
fort, so as to prevent the passing of any more 
ships. A letter from him to General Gates 
(July 26 th) explains his project “We are pre- 
paring chevaux-de-fiise, at which we make 
great despatch by the help of ships, which are 
to be sunk — a scheme of mine which you may 
be assured is very simple ; a plan of which I 
send you. The two ships’ sterns lie towards 
each other, about seventy feet apait. Tliiee 
large logs, which reach from ship to ship, 
are fastened to them. The two ships and logs | 
stop the river two hundred and eighty foet. 
The ships are to be sunk, and when hauled 
down on*one side, the pricks will be raised to a 
proper height, and they must inevitably stop 
the river, if the enemy will let us sink them ” 

It so happened that one Ephraim Anderson, 
adjutant to the second Jersey battalion, had re- 
cently submitted a project to Congress for de- 
stroying the enemy’s fleet in the harbor of Hew 


York, He had attempted an enterprise of the 
kind against the British ships in the harbor of 
Quebec duiing the siege, and, according to his 
o^vn account, would have succeeded, had not 
the enemy discovered his intentions, and stretch- 
ed a cable across the mouth of the haihor, and 
had he not accidentally been much burnt. 

His scheme wms favoiably entertained by 
Congress, and Washington, by a letter dated 
Jnly 10th, was mstiucted to aid him in carrying 
it into effect. Anderson, accordingly, was soon 
at work at Hew York constructing fire-ships, 
with which the fleet was to be attacked. Simul- 
taneous with the attack, a descent was to be 
made on the British camp on Staten Island, 
from the nearest point of the Jersey shore, by 
troops from Mercer’s fiymg camp, and by others 
stationed at Bergen under Major Knowlton, 
Putnam’s favorite officer for daring enterprises. 

Putnam entered into the scheme as zealously 
as if it had been his own. Indeed, by the tenor 
of his letter to Gates, already quoted, he seem- 
ed almost to consider it so. “ The enemy’s 
fleet,” writes he, “ now lies in the bay, close 
under Staten Island. Their troops possess no 
land here but the island. Is it not strange that 
those invincible troops, who were to lay waste 
all this country with then* fleets and ai my, are 
so fond of islands and peninsulas, and daie not 
put their feet on the mam? But I hope, by 
the blessing of God, and good fi lends, we shall 
pay them a visit on their island Por that end 
* we are preparing fourteen fire-ships, to go into 
their fleet, some of which are ready cliarged 
and fitted to and I hope soon to hjive them 
all fixed.” 

Anderson, also, on the 31st July, writes from 
Hew York to the President of Congress. “I 
have been for some time past very assiduous in 
the pi eparation of fire-ships. Two aio already 
complete, and hauled off into the stream ; Iavo 
more will be off to-morrow, and the residue in 
a very short time. In my next, I hope to give 
you a particular account of a general conflagra- 
tion, as every thing in my power shall bo exert- 
ed for the demolition of the enemy’s fleet. I 
expect to take an active part, and he an instru- 
ment for that purpose. I am determined (God 
willing) to make a conspicuous figure among 
them, by being a ‘ burning and shining light,’ 
and thereby serve my country, and have the 
honor of meeting the approbation of Con- 
gress.” * 


♦ Am Arcihivesj 4tli Beriea, i. 166 
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Projectors are snbject to disappointments. 
It was impossible to construct a sufficient num- 
ber of fire-ships and galleys in time. The fly- 
ing camp too recruited but slowly, and scarcely 
exceeded three thousand men; the combmed 
attack by fire and sword had therefore to be 
given up, and the “ burning and shining light ” 
again failed of conflagration. 

Still, a partial night attack on the Staten Inl- 
and encampment was concerted by Mercer and 
Kaiowlton, and twice attempted. On one occa- 
sion, they were prevented from crossing the 
strait by tempestuous weather, on another by 
deficiency of boats. 

In the course of a few days arrived a hundred j 
sail, with large reinforcements, among which | 
were one thousand Hessians, and as many more 
were reported to be on the way. The troops 
were disembarked on Staten Island, and fortifi- 
cations thrown up on some of the most com- 
manding hills. 

AU projects of attack upon the enemy were 
now out of the question. Indeed, some of 
Wasbrngton’s ablest advisers questioned the 
policy of remainmg in New York, where they 
might be entrapped as the British had been in 
Boston. Eeed, the adjutant- general, observed 
that, as the communication by the Hudson was 
interrupted, there was nothing now to keep 
them at New York but a mere point of honor ; 
in the mean tim.e, they endangered the loss of 
the army and its military stores. Why should 
they lisk so much in defending a city, while 
the greater part of its inhabitants were plotting 
their destruction ? His advice was, that, when 
they could defend the city no longer, they 
should evacuate, and burn it, and retire from 
Manhattan Island; should avoid any general 
action, or indeed any action, unless in view of 
great advantages , and should make it a war of 
posts. 

During the latter part of July, and the early 
part of August, ships-of-war with their tenders 
continued to arrive, and Scotch Highlanders, 
Hessians, and other troops, to be landed on 
Staten Island. At the beginning of August, 
the squadion with Sir Hemy Clinton, recently 
repulsed at Charleston, anchored in the bay. 

Eis coming,” writes Colonel Eeed, was as 
unexpected as if he had dropped from the 
clouds.” He was aooompanied hy Lord Corn- 
wallis, and brought three thousand troops. 

In the mean time, Putnam^s contrivances for 
obstructing the channel had reached their des- 
tined place A letter dated Port Washmgt^, 
17 


August 3d, says : “ Pour ships chained and 
boomed, with a number of amazing large che- 
vaux-de-frise, were sunk close by the fort under 
command of General Miffiin, which fort mounts 
thiity-two pieces of heavy cannon. We are 
thoroughly ‘^anguine that they [the ships up the 
river] never will be able to join the British 
fleet, nor assistance from the fleet he afforded 
to them , so that we may set them down as our 
own.” 

Another letter, written at the same date from 
Tarrytown, on the borders of the Tappan Sea, 
gives an account of an attack made by six row 
galleys upon the Phcenix and the Eose. They 
fought bravely for two hours, hulling the ships 
repeatedly, but sustaining great damage in re- 
tui*n ; until their commodore, Colonel Tupper, 
gave the signal to draw oK Never,” says 
the writer, “ did men behave with more firm, 
determined spirit, than our little crew. One 
of our tars being mortally wounded, cried to 
his companions * I am a dying man ; revenge 
my blood, my boys, and carry me alongside my 
gun, that I may die tlieie ’ We were so pre- 
served hy a gracious Providence, that in all our 
galleys we have but two men killed and fourteen 
wounded, two of which are thought dangerous. 
We hope to have another touch at those pirates 
befoiethey leave our river; which God pros- 
per I ” 

Such was the belligerent spirit prevailing up 
the Hudson. 

The force of the enemy collected in the neigh- 
borhood of New York was about thirty thou- 
sand men ; that of the Americans a little more 
than seventeen thousand, but was subsequently 
increased to twenty thousand, for the most 
part raw and undisciplined. One-fourth were 
on the sick list with bilious and putrid fevers 
and dysentery ; others were absent on furlough 
or command; the rest had to be distributed 
over posts and stations fifteen miles apart. 

The sectional jealousies prevalent among 
them, were more and more a subject of uneasi- 
ness to Washington. In one of Ms general 
orders he observes : “ It is with great concern 
that the general understands that jealousies 
have arisen among the troops from the different 
provinces, and reflections are frequently thrown 
out which can only tend to irritate each other, 
and injure the noble cause in which we are en- 
gaged, and which we ought to support with one 
hand and one heart. The general most earnest- 
ly entreats the officers and soldiers to consider 
the consequences ; that they can no way assist 
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our enemies more effectually than by making 
divisions among ourselves : that the honor and 
success of the amy, and the safety of our bleed- 
ing country, depend upon harmony and good 
agreement vrith each other ; that the provinces 
are all united to oppose the common enemy, 
and all distinctions sunk in the name of an 
American To make this name honorable, and 
to preserve the liberty of our country, ought 
to he our only emulation ; and he will be the 
best soldier and the best patriot, who contrib- 
utes most to this glorious work, whatever be 
his station, or fi om whatever part of the conti- 
nent he may come Let all distinctions of na- 
tions, countries, and provinces, therefore, be 
lost in the generous contest, who shall behave 
with the most courage against the enemy, and 
the most kindness and good-hnmor to each 
other. If there he any officeis or soldiers so 
lost to virtue and a love of their country, as to 
continue in such practices after tins order, the 
general assures them, and is authorized by 
Congress to declare to the whole airay, that 
such persons shall be severely punished, and 
dismissed from the service with disgrace.” 

The urgency of such a general Older is ap- 
parent in that early period of our confederation, 
when its various parts had not as yet been suf- 
f ciently welded together to acquire a thorough 
feeling of nationality ; yet what an enduring 
lesson does it furnish for every stage of our 
Union I 

"We subjoin another of the general orders 
issued in this time of gloom and anxiety 

** That the troops may have an opportunity 
of attending public worship, as well as to take 
some rest aftei the great fatigue they have gone 
through, the general, in future, excuses them 
from fatigue duty on Sundays, except at the 
ship-yards, or on special occasions, until further 
orders. The general is sorry to be informed, 
that the foolish and wicked practice of piofane 
cursing and swearing, a vice heretofore little 
known In an American army, is growing into 
fashion He hopes the officers will, by example 
as well as inffueqce, endeavor to check it, and 
that both they and the men will reflect, that 
we can have little hope of the blessing of 
Heaven on our arms, if we insult it by our im- 
piety and foUy. Added to this, it is a vice so 
mean and low, without any temptation, that 
every man of sense and character detests and 
despises it ” * 

* Orderly Boole, Aug 3, ae cited by Sparks. WrltingB 
of WaslirngtoD, vol Iv,, p 28. 


"While "Washington thus endeavored to elevate 
the minds of his soldiery to the sanctity of the 
cause in which they were engaged, be kept the 
most watchful eye upon the movements of the 
enemy. Beside their great superiority in point 
of numbers, as well as discipline, to Lis own 
crude and scanty legions, they possessed a vast 
advantage in their fleet. “ They would not be 
half the enemy they are,” observed Colonel 
Eeed, “ if they were once separated from then 
ships ” Every anival and departure of these, 
therefore, was a subject of speculation and con- 
jecture. Aaron Burr, at that time in Hew 
York, aide-de-camp to General Putnam, speaks 
in a letter to an uncle, of thiity transports, 
which, under convoy of thiee frigates, had put 
to sea on the Tth of August, with the intention 
of sailing round Long Island and coming through 
the Sound, and thns investing the city by 
the North and East Kiveis. "‘They are then 
to land on both sides of the island,” wiites he, 
‘"join their foices, and draw a lino across, which 
will hem us in, and totally out off all communi- 
cation , after which, they will have their own 
fun.” He adds • “ They hold us in the utmost 
contempt. Talk of forcing all our lines without 
firing a gun. The bayonet is their pride. They 
have forgot Bunker’s Hill ” * 

In this emergency, Washington vrrote to 
General Mercer for 2,000 men from the flying 
camp. Colonel Smallwood’s battalion was im- 
mediately furnished, as a part of them. The 
Convention of the State ordered out hasty levies 
of country militia, to form temporary camps on 
the shore of the Sound, and on tliat of the Hud- 
son above King’s Bridge, to annoy the enemy, 
should they attempt to land from their ships 
on either of these waters. Others were sent 
to reinforce the posts on Long Island. As 
' Kings County on Long Island was noted for 
being a stronghold of the disaffected, the Con- 
vention ordered that, should any of the niihtia 
of that county refuse to serve, they should be 
disarmed and secured, and their possessions laid 
waste. 

Many of the yeomen of the country, thus 
hastily summoned from the plough, were desti- 
tute of arms, in lieu of which they were ordered 
to bring with them a shovel, spade, or pickaxe, 
or a scythe straightened and fastened to a pole. 
This rustic array may have provoked the 
thoughtless sneers of city scofl^ers, such as those 
cited by Graydon ; but it was in truth one of 

— — T— — — ^ ~ — — — — — — ' ' 
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fue glorious features of the Eevolution, to be 
thus aided in its emergencies bj hasty levies 
of husbandmen.'” 

By the authority of the Toik Conven- 
tioDj YT asliington had appointed General Geoige 
Clinton to the command of the levies on both 
sides of the Hudson. He now ordeied him to 
hasten down with them to the fort just erected 
on the north side of Hing’s Biidge ; leaving two 
hundred men under the command of a bi ave 
and alert officer to throw up works at the pass 
of Anthony^s Hose, vheie the main road to 
Albany crosses that mountain. Troops of horse 
also were to be posted by him along the river 
to watch the motions of the enemy, 

Washington now made the last solemn pn'ep- 
arations for the impending conflict. All sns- 
pected persons, whose presence might promote 
the plans of tho enemy, were removed to a 
distance. All papers respecting affairs of State 
were put up in a laige cahe, to, be delivered to 
Congress. As to Ins domestic aiTangements, 
AEis. Washington had some time previous gone 
to Philadelphia, with the intention of returning 
to Yirginia, as there was no prospect of her 
being with him any part of the summer, which 
threatened to he one of turmoil and danger 
The other ladies, wives of general officeis, vrho 
used to grace and enliven head-quarters, had 
aU been sent out of the way of the storm which 
was lowering over this devoted city. 

Accounts of deserters, and other intelligence, 
infoimed Washington, on the ITth, that a great 
many of the enemy’s troops had gone on board 
of the transports ; that three days’ provisions 
had been cooked, and other steps taken indicat- 

* General oiders, Aug 8tli, show the fevenpli state of 
affairs in the city “As the movements of the enemy, 
and intelligence by deserters, give the utmost reason to 
believe* that the great struggle in vhioh we are contending 
for every thing dear to us and our posteiityis near at 
hand, the general most earnestly recommends the closest 
attention to the state of the men’s arms, ammumtion, and 
flints , that if W6 should bo suddenly called to action, 
nothing of thi^ kind may be to provide. And he does 
most anxiously exhort both officers and soldiers not to bo 
out of their quaiters or encampments, especially in the 
morning, or upon the tide of fiood 

“ A flag in the daytime, or a light at night, in the fort 
on Bayard’s Hill, with thiee guns from the same place 
filed quick but distinct, is to be considered as a signal for 
the troops to repair to their alarm posts, and prepare for 
action. And that the aim m may be more effectually given, 
the drums are immediately to beat to aims upon the signal 
being given from Bnyard’a Hill, This order is not to be 
considered as countermanding the firing two guns at B'ort 
George, as formerly oideicd That is also to be done on 
an alarm, but the flag will not be hoisted at the old 
head-quarters m Broadway.”— Arc/wnes, Senesj 
U Q12. 


ing an intention of leaving Staten Island. Put- 
nam, also, came up from below with word that 
.at least une-fourtb of the fleet had sailed. 
There -weie many conjecture'^ at head-quaiters 
db to whither they weie honud, or whether 
I they had not meiely shifted their station 
I Eveiy thing indicated, hav>'e\er, that affairs 
! were tending to a ciius 

I The ‘•hysterical alarms” of the peaceful in- 
I habitants of Hew York, vrhicli had piovoked 
I the soldier-like impatience and satnical sneers 
of Lee, inspired different sentiments m the 
benevolent lieait of Washington, and produced 
the following letter to the Hew Toik Conven- 
tion* 

“ When I consider that the city of Hew York 
will, in all human probability, very soon be the 
scene of a Lloody conflict, I cannot but view 
tlie great numbers of women, children, and in- 
firm persons remaining m it, with the most 
melancholy concern. When the inen-of-war 
(the Phoenix and Rose) passed up the i iver, the 
shrieks and ciies of these poor cieatnres, run- 
ning every way with their childien, were tiiily 
distressing, and I fear they will have an unhap- 
py effect upon the ears and minds of our young 
and mexpeiicnced soldiery. Can no method 
be devisd for then rernovar<‘ ” 

How TiYidly does this call to mind the com- 
passionate sensibility of Ins younger day s, when 
commandmg at Winchester, in Yirgmia, in 
time of public peril ; and melted to “ deadly 
sorrow” by the “supplicating teais of the 
women, and moving petitions of the men.” 
As then, he listened to the prompt suggestions 
of Ins own heart , and, without awaiting the 
action of the Convention, issued a proclama- 
tion, advising the inhabitants to remove, and 
requiring the officers and soldiery to aid the 
helpless and the indigent. The Oonvention 
soon responded to his appeal, and appointed a 
committee to effect these purposes in the most 
humane and expeditions manner. 

A gallant little exploit at this juncture, gave 
a fillip to the spirits of the community Two 
of the fire-ships recently constructed, went up 
the Hudson to attempt the destruction of the 
ships which had so long been domineering over 
its waters. One succeeded in grappling the 
Phosnix, and would soon have set her in flapies, 
but in the darkness got to leeward, and was 
cast loose without effecting any damage. The 
other, in making for the Rose, fell foul of one 
of the tenders, grappled and burnt her. The 
enterprise was conducted with spirit, and though 
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it failed of its main object, had an important 
edhct. The commanders of the ships deter- 
mined to abandon those '^mters, where their 
boat^ were fired upon by the very yeomanry 
whenever they attempted to land , and where 
their ships were m danger from midnight in- 
cendiaries, while riding at anchor. Taking 
advantage of a brisk wnnd, and favoring tide, 
they made all sail early on the morning of the 
18th of August, and stood down the river, keep- 
ing close under the eastern shore, -where they 
supposed the guns from Mount IVashington 
could not be brought to bear upon them. NTot- 
withstanding this precaution, the Phcenis: was 
thrice hulled by shots from the fort, and one 
of the tenders once. The Pvose, also, was hulled 
once by a shot from Burdett’s Ferry. The men 
on boai d were kept close, to avoid being picked 
0 ^ by a party of nfiemen posted on the river 
bank. The ships fired grape-shot as they passed, 
but without effecting any injury Unfoi tunate- 
ly, a passage had been left open in the obstruc- 
tions on -which General Putnam had calculated 
so sanguinely , it was to have been closed in i 
the course of a day or two. Thiough this they | 
made their way, guided by a deserter ; -which j 
alone, in Putnam’s opinion, saved them from j 
being checked in their career, and utterly de- 
stroyed by the batteries ^ 


OHAPTEE XXXI. 

The movements of the British fleet, and of 
the camp on Staten Island, gave signs of a 
meditated attack; but as the nature of that 
attack was nneertam, Tfashington was obliged 
to letain the greater part of Ms troops in the 
city for its defence, holding them ready, how- 
ever, to be transferred to any point in the vi- 
cmity. Genera] Mifflin, with about five hundred 
of the Pennsylvania troops, of Colonels Shee 
and Magaw’s regiments, were at King’s Bridge, 
ready to aid at a moment’s notice They are 
the best disciplined of any troops that I have ' 
yet seen in the army,” said General Heath, 
who had just reviewed them. General George 
Clinton -was at that pos^t, with about fourteen 
hundred of Ms yeomanry of the Hudson. As 
the Phoenix and Eose had explored the shores, 
and taken the soundings as far as they had 
gone up the river, General Heath thought Howe 
might attempt an attack somewhere above 
Xing’s Bridge, rather than in the face of the 


many and strong works erected in and around 
the city. “Should his inclination lead him 
this -way,” adds he, “nature has done much for 
us, and we shall, as fast as possible, add the 
strength of art are pushing our works 

with great diligence.” 

Reports fiom different quarters, gave 'Wash- 
ington reason to apprehend that the design of 
the enemy might be to land part of their force 
on Long Island, and endeavor to get possession 
of the heights of Brooklyn, which overlooked 
Hew' York ; while another part should land 
above the city, as General Heath suggested. 
Thus, various disconnected points, distant from 
each other, and a great extent of intervening 
country, had to be defended by raw troops, 
against a superior force, well disciplined, and 
possessed of eveiy facility for operating by land 
and water. 

General Greene, with a considerable force, 
was stationed at Brooklyn He had acquainted 
himself with all the localities of the island, from 
Hell Gate to the Kan o ws, and made his plan 
of defence accordingly His troops were dili- 
gently occupied in works which he laid out, 
about a mile beyond the village of Biooklyn, 
and facing the inteiior of the island, whence a 
land attack might be attempted. 

Brooklyn was immediately opposite to FTew 
York. The Sound, commonly called the East 
River, in that place about three-quarters of a 
mile in width, swept its rapid tides between 
them The village stood on a kind of peninsula, 
formed by the deep inlets of Wallabout Bay on 
the north, and Gowanus Cove on the south. A 
line of intrenchraents and strong redoubts ex- 
tended across the neck of the peninsula from the 
bay to a swamp and creek emptying into the 
cove. To protect the rear of the woi ks from the 
enemy’s ships, a batteiy -was elected at Red 
Hook, the south-west comer of the peninsula, 
and a fort on Governor’s Island, nearly oppo- 
site. 

About two miles and a half in front of the 
line of intrenohments and redoubts, a range of 
hills, densely wooded, extended from south- 
west to north-east, forming a natural barrier 
across the island. It was traversed by three 
roads. One, on the left of the works, stretched 
eastwardlj to Bedford, and then by a pass 
through the Bedford Hills to the village of Ja- 
maica ; another, central, and direct, led through 
the -woody heights to Flathusli ; a third, on the 


* noath to Washington, Aug. 17-18. 
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right of the lines, passed by Gowanua Cove to 
the XaiTows and Gravesend Bay. 

The occupation of this range of hiHs, and the 
protection of its passes, had been designed by 
General Greene ; but unfortunately, in the midst 
of his arduous toils, he vras taken down by 
a raging fever, which conSned him to his bed , 
and General SuUivan, just returned from Lake 
Champlain, had the temporary command. 

TTashington saw that to prevent the enemy 
from landing on Long Island would be impos- 
sible, Its great extent affording so many places 
favorable for that purpose, and the American 
‘ works being at the part opposite New York. 
“However,” writes he to the President of 
Congress, “ we shall attempt to harass them as 
much as possible, which is all that we can 
do.” 

On the 21st came a letter, written in all haste 
by Brigadier- Geueial William Livingston, of 
New Jersey. Movements of the enemy on 
Staten Island had been seen from his camp. He 
had sent over a spy at midnight, who bi ought 
back the foILowing intelhgence. Twenty thou- 
sand men had embarked to make an attack on 
Long Island, and up the Hudson. Fifteen 
thousand remained on Staten Island, to attack 
Bergen Point, Elizabethtown Point, and Am- 
boy. The spy declared that he had heard or- 
ders read, and the conversation of the generals. 
“They appear veiy deteimmed,” added he, 
“ and will put all to the sword ! ” 

Washington sent a copy of the letter to the 
New York Convention. On the following 
morning (August 22d) the enemy appeared to 
he carrying their plans into execution. The re- 
ports of cannon and musketry were heard from 
Long Island, and columns of smoke were de- 
scried rising above the groves and orchaids at a 
distance. The city, as usual, was alarmed, and 
had reason to be so ; for word soon came that 
several thousand men, with artillery and light- 
horse, were landed at Gravesend; and that 
Colonel Hand, stationed there with the Penn- 
sylvania rifle regiment, had retreated to the 
lines, setting fire to stacks of wheat, and other 
articles, to keep them from falling into the ene- 
my’s hands. 

Washington apprehended an attempt of the 
foe by a forced march to surprise the lines at 
Brooklyn. He immediately sent over a rein- 
forcement of six battalions. It was all that 
he could spare, as with the next tide the ships 
might bring up the residue of the army, and 
attack the city. Five battalions more, how- 


e'ver, were ordered to be ready as a reinforce- 
ment, if required “ Be cool, but determined,” 
was the exhortation given to the departing 
troops “ Do not fire at a distance, but wait 
the commands of your officers. It is the gen- 
eral’s express orders, that if any man attempt 
to skulk, lie down, or retreat without orders, 
he be instantly shot down for an example ” 

In justice to the poor fellows, most of whom 
were going for the fiist time on a service of life 
and death, Washington observes, that “they 
went off in high spirits,” and that the whole, 
capable of duty, evinced the same cheerful- 
ness.* 

Nine thousand of the enemy had landed, with 
forty pieces of cannon. Sir Henry Clinton had 
the chief command, and led the first division. 
His associate officers were the Fails of Corn- 
wallis and Percy, General Grant, and General 
Sir William Erskine. As their boats approached 
the shore, Colonel Hand, stationed, as has been 
said, in the neighborhood with his rifle regi- 
ment, retreated to the chain of wooded hills, 
and took post on a height commanding the cen- 
tral road leading ffrom Flatbush. The enenjy 
having landed without opposition, Lord Com- 
wallis was detached with the reserve to Flat- 
bush, while the rest of the army extended itself 
from the ferry at the Narrows through Utrecht 
and Gravesend, to the village of Fiatland. 

Lord Coinwallis, with two battalions of 
light infantry, Colonel Donop’s corps of Hes- 
sians, and six field-pieces, advanced lapidly to 
seize upon the central pass through the hills. 
He found Hand and his riflemen ready to make 
a vigorous defence. This brought him to a 
halt, having been ordeied not to risk an attack 
should the pass be occupied. He took post for 
the night, therefore, m the village of Flatbush. 

It was evidently the aim of the enemy to 
force the lines at Brooklyn, and get possession 
of the heights. Should they succeed, New 
York would be at their mercy. The panic and 
distress of the inhabitants went on increasing. 
Most of those who could afford it, had already 
removed to the country. There was now a 
new cause of terror. It was rumored that, 
should the American army retreat from the 
city, leave would be given for any one to set it " 
on fire. The New York Convention apprised 
Washington of this lumor. “ I can assure you, 
gentlemen,” writes he in reply, “ that this re- 
port is not founded on the least authority ffom 


* Washington to the President of Congress 
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me. On the contraij, I am so sensible of Hie 
Ydue of sueli a city, and the conseqnences of 
us destriicHon to many worthy citizens and 
their families, that nothing but the last neces- 
sity, and that such as would justify me to the 
whole world, would induce me to give orders 
to that purpose ” 

In this time of general alarm, head-quarters 
were besieged hy applicants for safeguard from 
the impending danger; and TV^ashington was 
even heset in Iiis walks hy supplicating wo- 
men with their children. The patriot’^ heart 
throbbed feelingly under the soldier's belt, 
yothing could surpass the patience and benig- 
nant sympathy with which he listened to them, 
and endeavored to allay their fears. Again he 
urged the Convention to carry out their meas- 
111 es for the removal of these defenceless beings 
“ There aie many,” writes he, “ who anxiously 
wish to remove, but have not the means ” 

On the 2-tth he crossed over to Brooklyn, to 
inspect the lines and reconnoitre the neighbor- 
hood In tins visit he felt sensibly the want 
of General Greene’s presence, to explain his 
plans and point out the localities. 

The American advanced posts were in the 
wooded hills Colonel Hand, with Ms riflemen, 
kept watch over the central road, and a strong 
redoubt had been thrown up in front of the 
pass, to check any advance of the enemy from 
Tlatbush Another road leading from Fiatbush 
to Bedford, by which the enemy might get 
round to the left of the works at Biooldyn, 
was guarded by two regiments, one under Col- 
onel "Williams, posted on the noith side of the 
ndge, the other by a Pennsylvania rifle regi- 
ment, under Colonel Miles, posted on the south 
side. The enemy %va5 stretched along the 
country beyond the cham of hills. 

As yet, nothing bad taken place but skirmish- 
ing and irregular firing between the outposts. 
It was with deep concern ■Washington noticed 
a prevalent disorder and confusion in the camp 
There was a want of system among the officers, 
and co-operatipn among the troops, each coxps 
seeming to act independently of the rest. Few 
of the men had any military experience, ex- 
cept, perchance, in bush-flgMing -vvith the In- 
dians TJb accustomed to discipline and the 
restraint of camps, they sallied forth whenever 
they pleased, singly or m squads, prowling 
about and firing upon the enemy, like hunters 
after game. 

Much of this was no douht owing to the pro- 
tracted illness of General Greene. 


On returning to the city, therefore, Wash- 
ington gave the coniiiiand on Hong Island to 
General Putnam, warning him, hovrever, in his 
letter of instructions, to summon the oflicers 
together, and enjoin them to put a stop to the 
irregularities which he had observed among 
the troops. Lmes of defence were to be formed 
round the encampmMt, and ivorks on the most 
advantageous ground. Guards were to bo 
stationed on the lines, with a brigadier of the 
day constantly at hand to see that orders were 
executed. Field-officers were to go the rounds 
and report the situation of the guards, and no 
one vras to pass beyond the lines without a 
special permit in writing. At the same time, 
partisan and scouting parties, under proper 
officers, and with legular license, might sally 
foith to harass the enemy, and pi event then- 
carrying offi the horses and cattle of the coun- 
try people. 

Especial attention was called to the wooded 
hills between the works and the enemy's camp. 
The passes through them were to be secured 
by alaUs] and defended hy the best troops, 
who should, at all hazards, prevent the ap- 
proach of the enemy The militia being the 
least tutored and experienced, might man the 
mterioi woiks. 

Putnam crossed with alaenty to his post. 
“He was made happy,” writes Colonel Eeed, 
“hy obtaining leave to go over. The hiave 
old man was quite miserable at being kept heref ’ 

In the moan time, the enemy were augment- 
ing their forces on the island. Two brigades 
of Hessians, under Lieutenant-General He Hois- 
ter, were transferred fiom the camp on Staten 
Island on the 26th. This movement did not 
escape the vigilant eye of Washington. By 
the aid of his telescope, be bad noticed that 
from time to time tents were struck on Staten 
Island, and portions of the encampment broken 
up ; while ship after ship w^eighed anchor, and 
dropped down to the Harrows. 

He now concluded that the enemy were 
about to make a push with their main force 
for the possession of Brooklyn Heights lie 
accordingly sent over additional reinforcements, 
and among them Colonel John Haslet’s well- 
equipped and well-disoiplined Bejawaio regi- 
ment; which was joined to Lord Stirling’s 
brigade, chiefly composed of Soutliorn troops, 
and stationed outside of the lines. These were 
troops which Washington regarded with pecu- 
liar satisfaction, on account of their soldier-like 
appearance and discipline. 
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On tlie 26tlij he crossed over to BrooMyn, 
accompanied hy Reed, the adjutant-general. 
There was much movement among the enemy’s 
troops, and their number was evidently aug- 
mented. In fact, General De Heister had 
reached Platbush with his Hessians, and taken 
command of the centre ; whereupon Sir Henry 
Olmton, with the right wmg, diew off to Elat- 
lands, in a diagonal Ime to the right of He 
Heister, while the left wmg, commanded by 
Geneial Grant, extended to the place of land- 
ing on Gravesend Bay, 

Washington remamed all day, aiding General 
Putnam with his counsels, who, new to the 
command, had not been able to make himself 
well acquainted with the fortified posts be- 
yond the Imes. In the evening, Washington 
returned to the city, full of anxious thought. 
A general attack was evidently at hand. Where 
would it he made? How wonld his inexpe- 
rienced troops stand the encounter? What 
wonld be the defence of the city, if assailed by 
the ships ? It wms a night of intense solicitude, 
and well might it be ; for during that night a 
plan was carried into effect, fraught with dis- 
aster to the Americans 

The plan to which we allude was concerted 
by General Howe, the oommander-m-chief Sir 
Henry Olmton, with the vanguard, composed 
of the choicest tioops, was, by a circuitous 
march in '-the night, to throw himself into the 
road leading from Jamaica to Bedford, seme 
upon a pass through the Bedford Hills, within 
three miles of that village, and thus turn the 
left of the American advanced posts. It was 
preparatory to this nocturnal march that Sir 
Henry during the day had fallen back with his 
troops from Elatbush to Flatlands, and caused 
that stir and movement which had attracted 
the notice of Washington. 

To divert the attention of the Americans 
from this stealthy march on their left, General 
Giant was to menace their right flank toward 
Gravesend before daybreak, and General De 
Heister to cannonade their centre, where Col- 
onel Hand was stationed. NTeither, however, 
was to press an attack until the guns of Sir 
Henry Clinton should give notice that he had 
effected his purpose, and turned the left flank 
of the Americans , then the latter were to be 
assailed at all points with the utmost vigor. 

About nine o’clock in the evening of the 
26th, Sir Henry Clinton began his march from 
Flatlands with Ms vanguard, composed^of light 
infantry. Lord Percy followed with the gren- 


adiers, artillery, and light dragoons, forming 
the centre. Lord Cornwalhs brought up the 
rear-guard with the heavy oidnauce. General 
Howe accompanied this division. 

It was a silent march, without beat of drum 
or sound of trumpet, under guidance of a Long 
Island tory, along by-roado traverbing a swamp 
by a nail aw causevray, and so across the coun- 
tiy to the Jamaica load. About two hours 
before daybreak, they arrived within half a 
mile of the pass through the Bedford Hills, and 
halted to prepare for an attack. At this junc- 
ture they captured an American patrol, and 
leaint, to their surprise, that the Bedford pass 
was unoccupied. In fact, the whole road be- 
yond Bedfoid, leading to Jamaica, had been 
left unguarded, excepting by some light volun- 
teer troops. Colonels Williams and Miles, who 
were stationed to the left of Colonel Hand, 
among the wooded hills, had been instructed 
to send out parties occasionally to patrol the 
road, but no troops had been stationed at the 
Bedford pass. The road and pass may not 
have been included in General Greene’s plan 
of defence, or may have been thought too far 
out of the way to need special precaution. 
The neglect of them, however, proved fatal. 

Sir Henry Clinton immediately detached a 
battalion of light infantry to secure the pass ; 
and, advancing with his corps at the first break 
of day, possessed himself of the heights. He 
was now within three miles of Bedford, and 
his march had been undiscovered. Having 
passed the heights, therefore, he halted his 
division for the soldiers to take some refresh- 
ment, preparatory to the morning’s hostilities. 

There we will leave them, while we note 
how the other divisions performed their part 
of the plan. 

About midnight General Grant moved from 
Gravesend Bay, with the left wmg, composed 
of two brigades and a regiment of regulais, a 
hattEilion of N*ew York loyalists, and ten field- 
pieces. He proceeded along the road leading 
past the Harrows and Gowanus Cove, toward 
the right of the American works. A picket 
guard of Fetmsylvanian and Hew York militia, 
under Colonel Atlee, retiied before him fight- 
ing to a position on the skirts of the wooded 
hills. 

In the mean time, scouts had brought in 
word to the American lines that the enemy 
were approaching in force upon the right. 
General Putnam mstantly ordered Lord Stirling 
to hasten with the two legiments nearest at 
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Land, and hold them in check. These were 
Ha'^let's Delaware, and Smallwood’s Maryland 
regiments , the latter the macaronis^ in scarlet 
and huff, who had outshone, in camp, their 
yeoman fellow-soldiers in homespun. They 
turned out with great alacrity, and Studing 
pushed forward with them on the load toward 
the iNarrows. By the time he had passed 
Gowanus Ooye, daylight began to appear 
Here, on a rising ground, he met Colonel Atlee 
with his PennsylTania Provincials, and leaimed 
that the enemy were near. Indeed, their front 
began to appear in the uncertain twihght. 
Stilling ordered Atlee to place himself in am- 
bush in an orchard on the left of the road, and 
await their coming up, while he formed the 
Delaware and Maryland regiments along a 
ridge from the road, up to a piece of woods on 
the top of the hiU 

Atlee gave the enemy two or three volleys 
as they approached, and then retreated and 
formed m the wood on Lord Stirling’s left. By 
this time his lordship was reinforced by Kich- 
line’s iiflemen, part of whom ho placed along 
a hedge at the foot of the hill, and part in front : 
of the wood. General Grant threw his light 
troops in the advance, and posted them in an 
orchard and behind hedges, extending in front 
of the Americans, and about one hundred and 
fifty yards distant. 

It was now broad daylight. A rattling fire 
commenced between the British light troops 
and the American riflemen, which contmued 
for about two hours, when the former retired 
to their main body. In the mean time, Stir- 
ling’s position had been strengthened by the 
arrival of Captain Carpenter with two field- 
pieces, These were placed on the side of the 
hill, so as to command the road and the ap- 
proach for some hundred yards. General 
Grant, likewise, brought up his artillery within 
three hundred yards, and formed his brigades 
on oppos^:§ bills, about six hundred yards dis- 
tant. There was occasional cannonading on 
both sides, but neither party sought a general 
action. 

Lord Stirhng’a object was merely to hold the 
enemy in check ; and the instructions of Gen- 
eral Grant, as we have shown, were not to 
press an attack until aware that Sir Henry 
Clinton was on the left flank of the Ameri- 
cans 

During this time, De Heisterhad commenced 
his part of the plan hy opening a cannonade 
from his camp at Flatbush, upon the redoubt, 


at the pass of the wooded bills, where Hand and 
his riflemen were stationed. On heaimg this, 
General Sullivan, who was within the lines, 
rode forth to Colonel Hand’s post to recon- 
noitre. Be Heister, however, according to the 
plan of operations, did not advance fiom Flat- 
busli, hut kept up a brisk fire from his artilleiy 
on the redoubt in front of the pass, which re- 
plied as briskly. At the same time, a cannon- 
ade from a British ship upon the battery at 
Red Hook, contributed to distract the attention 
of the Americans. 

In the mean time terror reigned in Hew York. 
The volleying of musketry and the booming of 
cannon at early dawn, had told of the fighting 
that had commenced. As the morning advanced, 
and platoon firmg and the occasional discharge 
of a field-piece were heard in different direc- 
tions, the terror increased Washington was 
stiU in doubt whether tins was but a part of a 
general attack, in which the city was to be in- 
cluded, Five ships of the line were endeavor- 
ing to beat up the bay. Were they to cannon- 
ade the city, or to land troops above it ® For- 
! tunately, a strong head-wind hafiQed their 
efforts; hut one vessel of inferior force got up 
far enough to open the fiie already mentioned 
upon the fort at Red Hook 

Seeing no likelihood of an immediate attack 
upon the city, Washington hastened over to 
Brooklyn in his barge, and galloped up to the 
works. He arrived there in time to witness 
the catastrophe for which all the movements 
of the enemy had been concerted. 

The thundering of artillery in the direction 
of Bedford, had given notice that Sir Henxy 
had turned the left of the Americans. De 
Heister immediately ordered Colonel Count 
Donop to advance with his Hessian regiment, 
and storm the redoubt, while lie followed with 
his whole division. Sullivan did not remain to 
defend the redoubt. Sir Henry’s cannon had 
apprised him of the fatal truth, that his flank 
was turned, and he in danger of being sur- 
rounded. He ordered a retreat to the lines, 
but it was already too late Scarce had lie 
descended from the height, and emerged into 
the plain, when he was met hy the British 
light infantry and dragoons, and driven back 
into the woods. By this time Bo Ileihter and 
his Hessians had come up, and now com- 
menced a scene of confusion, consternation, 
and slaughter, in which the troops under Wil- 
liams and Miles were involved. Hemmed in 
and entrapped between the British and Hes- 
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sians, and driven from one to tlie other, the 
Americans fought for a time bravely, or rather 
desperately. Some v^ere cut dovm and tram- 
pled by the cavalry, others bayoneted without 
mercy by the Hessians, Some ralhed in groups, 
and made a brief stand with their rides from 
rocks or behind trees. The whole pass was a 
scene of carnage, resounding with the clash of 
arms, the tiamp of horses, the volleying of 
fire-arms, and the cries of the combatants, with 
now and then the dreary braying of the trum- 
pet. TVe give the woids of one who mingled 
m the fight, and whom we have heard speak 
with horror of the sanguinary fury with which 
the Hessians plied the bayonet. At length 
some of the Americans, by a desperate effort, 
cnt then* way through the host of foes, and 
effected a retieat to the lines, fighting as they 
went. Others took refuge among the woods 
and fastnesses of the hills, hnt a great part 
were either killed or taken prisoners. Among 
the latter was General Sullivan, 

■Washington, as we have observed, arrived 
in time to witness this catastroijhe, bnt was 
unable to prevent it. He had heard the din of 
the battle in the woods, and seen the smoke 
rising from among the trees ; but a deep column 
of the enemy was descending from the hills on 
the left ; his choicest troops were all in action, 
and he had none but militia to man. the works. 
His solicitude was now awakened for tbe safety 
of Loid Stiilmg and his corps, who had been 
all the morning exchanging cannonades with 
General Grant. The forbearance of the latter 
in not advancing, though so superior in force, 
had been misinterpreted hy the Americans. 
According to Colonel Haslet^s statement, the 
Delawares and Marylanders, drawn up on the 
side of the hill, “ stood upwaids of four hours, 
with a firm and determined countenance, in 
close array, their colors flying, the enemy’s artil- 
lery playing on them all the while, not daring 
to admnce and attack thmn^ though six times 
their number, and nearly surroundmg them.” * 
Washington saw the danger to which these 
brave fellows were exposed, though they could 
not. Stationed on a hill within the lines, he 
commanded, with his telescope, a view of the 
whole field, and saw the enemy’s reserve, 
under Oornwallis, marching down hy a cross- 
road to get in their rear, and thus place them 
between two fires. With breathless anxiety 
he watched the result. 


* Atleo to Col Rodnej'- Sparks, ly. 610. 


The sound of Sir Henry Clinton’s cannon ap- 
prised Stirling that the enemy was between 
him and the lines. General Grant, too, aware 
that the time had come for earnest action, was 
closing up, and had aheady taken Colonel Atlee 
prisoner. His lordship now thought to effect 
a circuitous retreat to the hues, by ciossmg 
the creek which empties into Gowanus Cove, 
near what was called the Yellow Mills. There 
was a bridge and mill-dam, and the creek might 
be forded at low water, but no time was to be 
lost, for the tide was rising. 

Leaving part of his men to keep face toward 
General Grant, Stirling advanced with the rest 
to pass the creek, bnt was suddenly checked 
by the appeal ance of Cornwallis and his grena- 
diers. 

Washington, and some of his officers on the 
hill, who watched every movement, had sup- 
posed that Stirling and his troops, finding the 
case desperate, wmuld surrender in a body, 
without firing. On the contrary, his lordsMp 
boldly attacked Oornwallis with half of Small- 
wood’s battalion, while the rest of his troops 
retreated across the creek, Washington wrung 
his hands in agony at the sight. “ Good God i ” 
cried he, “ what brave fellows I must this day 
lose I ” 

It was, Indeed, a desperate fight ; and now 
Smallwood’s macaronis showed their game 
spirit. They were repeatedly broken, but as 
often rallied, and renewed the fight, “We 
were on the point of driving Loid Cornwallis 
from Ms station,” writes Lord Stixlmg, “ hut 
large reinforcements arriving, rendered it im- 
. possible to do more than provide foi safety.” 

“ Being thus surrounded, and no probability 
of a reinforcement,” writes a Maryland ofiicer, 

his lordship ordered me to retieat with the 
remaining part of our men, and force our way 
to our camp. We soon fell in with a party of 
the enemy, who clubbed their firel(^cks, and 
waved their hats as if they meant to surrender 
as prisoners; but on our advancing within 
sixty yards, they presented their pieces and 
fired, which we returned with so much warmth 
that they soon quitted their post, and retired 
to a large body that was lying in ambuscade.” t 

The enemy rallied, and returned to the com- 
bat with additional force. Only five companies 
of Smallwood’s battalion were now in action. 
There was a warm and close engagement for 

■* Letter from an Ameiicau offiooi Am, Arcliives, 5tli 
Beiiea, u 108 

t Letter from a kHarylander. Idem, Stk Series, 1. 1^2, 
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nearly ten minutes. TLe struggle became des- 
perate on the part of the Americans. Broken 
and disordered, they rallied m apiece of woods, 
and made a second attack. They were again 
overpowered with numbers. Some were sur- 
rounded and bayoneted in a field of Indian 
corn , others joined their comrades who were 
retreating across the marsh. Lord Stilling had 
encouraged and animated his young soldiers by 
his voice and example, but when all was lost, 
he sought out General Be Heister, and sur- 
rendered himself as Ms prisoner. 

More than two hundred and fifty brave fel- 
lows, most of them of Small'wood’s regiment, 
perished in this deadly struggle, withm sight 
of the lines of Brooklyn. That part of the 
Delaware troops who had fii^t crossed the 
creek and swamp, made good their reti eat to 
the lines with a tiifimg loss, and entered the 
camp coveied with mud and drenched with 
water, but bringing with them twenty-three 
piisoners, and their standard tattered by grape- 
shot. 

The enemy now concentrated their forces 
within a few hundred yards of the redoubts. 
The grenadiers were within musket shot. 
IVasliington expected they would storm the 
works, and prepared for a desperate defence. 
The discharge of a cannon and volleys of mus- 
ketry fiom the part of the lines nearest to 
them, seemed to bring them to a pause. 

It was, in truth, the foibearance of the 
British commander that prevented a bloody 
confiict. His troops, heated with action and 
flushed with success, were eager to storm the 
works ; but he was unwilling to risk the loss 
of life that must attend an assault, when the 
object might be attained at a cheaper late, by 
regular approaches. Checking the aidor of his 
men, therefore, though with some ditficulty, he 
drew them off to a hollow way, in front of the 
lines, but out of reach of the musketry, and 
encamped there for the night. 

The loss of the Americans in this disastrous 
battle has been variously stated, but is thoug!jjt 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners to have been 
nearly two thousand; a large number, con- 
sidering that not above five thousand were 
engaged. The enemy acknowledged a loss of 
380 killed and wounded.f 

The success of the enemy was attributed, in 

G-en^ral Howo-to Lord (3- Gr<5rmame Uemeitibrazioer, 
in 347. 

t Howe etatea tbe pusoners at 1094, and computes the 
whole Ameiicaa loss at 3,300. 


some measure, to the doubt in which 'W ashing- 
ton was kept as to the natui*e of the intended 
attack, and at what point it would chiefly be 
made. This obliged him to keep a great part 
of his forces in Hew York, and to distribute 
those at Brooklyn over a wide extent of coun- 
try, and at widely distant places. In fact, he 
knew not the superior number of the enemy 
encamped on Long Island, a majority of them 
having been furtively landed m the night, 
some days after the debarkation of the first 
division. 

Much of the day’s disaster has been attnbnt- 
ed, also, to a confusion m the command, caused 
by the illness of General Greene, Putnam, 
who had supplied his place in the emergency 
after the enemy had landed, had not time to 
make himself acq_uainted with the post, and 
the sm rounding country. Sullivan, though in 
his letters he professes to have considered him- 
self subordinate to General Putnam within the 
lines, seems stdi to have exercised somewhat 
of an independent command, and to have acted 
at Ms own discretion ’ while Lord Stirling was 
said to have command of all the troops outside 
of the works. 

The fatal error, however, and one probably 
arising from all these causes, consisted in leav- 
ing the passes through the wooded hills too 
weakly fortified and guarded ; and especially 
in neglecting the eastern load, by which Sir 
Heniy Clinton got in the rear of the advanced 
troops, cut them off from the lines, and sub- 
jected them to a cross fire of bis own men and 
De Heister’s Hessians. 

This able and fatal scheme of the enemy 
might have been thwai’ted, had the army been 
provided with a few troops of light-horse, to 
serve as videttes. "With these to scour the 
roads and bring intelligence, the night march 
of Sir Henry Clinton, so decisive of the for- 
tunes of the day, coiild hardly have failed to 
be discovered and reported. The Connecticut 
horsemen, theiefore, ridiculed by the South- 
erners for their homely e<iuipmonts, sneered at 
as useless, and dismissed for standing on theii* 
dignity and privileges as troopers, might, if re- 
tained, have saved the army from being sur- 
prised and severed, its advanced guards routed, 
and those very Southern troops cut up, cap- 
tured, and almost anniMlated. 
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OHAPTEPw XXXIX. 

The night after the battle was a weaiy, jet 
almost sleepless one to the Americans, Pa- 
tignedj dispirited, many of them sick and wound- 
ed, yet they were, for the most part, -without 
tent or other sheltei. To Wabhingtou it was a 
night of anxious vigil Eveiy thing boded a 
close and deadly conflict The enemy had 
pitched a number of tents about a mile distant. 
Their sentries w-ere but a quaiter of a mile off, 
and close to the American sentries. At four 
o’clock in the morning, TVashington went the 
round of the works, to see that all was right, 
and to speak woids of encouragement. The 
morning broke lowering and dreary Large 
encampments wei e gradually descried ; to ap- 
pearance, the enemy were twenty thousand 
strong. As the day advanced, their ordnance 
began to play upon the works They weie 
proceeding to intrench themselves, hut were 
di'iven into their tents hy a drenching rain. 

Early in the morning General MifEin arrived 
in camp with part of the troops which had been 
stationed at Port ‘Washington and Xing’s Bridge. 
He brought with him Shee’s prime Philadelphia 
regiment, and Magaw’s Pennsylvania regiment, 
both well disciplined and officered, and accus- 
tomed to act together. They were so much 
reduced in number, however, by sickness, that 
they did not amount in the whole, to more 
than eight hundred men. With Hifflin came 
also Colonel Glover’s Hassachusetts regiment, 
composed chiefly of Marblehead fishermen and 
sailors, hardy, adroit, and weather-proof; 
trimly clad in blue jackets and trowsers The 
detachment numbeied, in the whole, about thir- 
teen hundred men, all fresh and full of spirits. 
Every eye brightened as they inarched briskly 
along the line with alert step and cheery as- 
pect, They -were posted at the left extremity 
of the intrenchments towards the Wallabout. 

There were skirmishes throughout the day, 
between the riflemen on the advanced posts and 
the British ‘rirregulars,” which at times were 
quite severe, but no decided attack was at- 
tempted. The mam body of the enemy kept 
within their tents until the latter part of the 
day; when they began to break gionnd at 
about five hundred yards distance from the 
works, as if preparing to carry them by regular 
approaches. 

On the 39th, there was a dense fog over the 
island, that wrapped every thing in mystery. 


In the course of the morning, General Mifflm, 
with Adjutant- General Reed, and Oolonel Gray- 
son of Yirgima, one of Washington’s aides-de- 
I camp, rode to the western outposts in the neigh- 
hoihood of Red Hook ‘While they weie theie, 
a light bieeze lifted the fog from a pait of the 
Hew York Bay, and levealed the British ships 
at their anchorage opposite Staten Island. 
There appeared to he an unusual bustle among 
them. Boats weie passing to and from the 
admiral’s ship, as if seeking or carrying oi ders 
Some movement was apparently in agitation. 
The idea occuired to the reconnoitring party 
that the fleet was preparing, should the wind 
hold, and the fog clear away, to come up the 
bay at the turn of the tide, silence the feeble 
battel ies at Red Hook and the city, and anchor 
in the East River. In that case the army on 
Long Island would he completely surrounded 
and entrapped. 

Alarmed at this perilous probability, they 
spurred back to head-qiiaiteis, to urge the im- 
mediate withdi*awa] of the army. As this 
might not he acceptable advice, Reed, embold- 
ened hy his intimacy with the oommander-in- 
chief, undertook to give it. Washington in- 
stantly summoned a council of war. The diffi- 
culty was already apparent, of guarding such 
extensive works with troops fatigued and dis- 
pirited, and exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weathei'. Othei dangeis now presented them- 
selves. Their communication with Hew York 
might be cut off by the fleet from below. 
Other ships had passed round Long Island, and 
were at Elushmg Bay, on the Sound These 
might land troops on the east side of Hailem 
River, and make themselves masters of lung’s 
Bridge ; that key of Manhattan Island. Taking 
all these things into con&ideiation, it was resolved 
to cross with the troops to the city that very 
night. 

Hover did retreat require greater secrecy and 
cii’cmnspection. Nine thousand men, with all 
the munitions of war, were to he withdrawn 
from before a victorious army, encamped so 
near, that every stroke of spade and pickaxe 
from their trenches could he heaid. The re- 
treating troops, moreover, weie to be embarked 
and conveyed across a strait thiee-quaxters of 
a mile wide, swept by rapid tides. The least 
alarm of their movement would bring the enemy 
upon them, and produce a terrible scene of con- 
fusion and carnage at the place of emhaikation, 

Washington made the preparatory arrange- 
ments with great alertness, yet profound secre- 
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CJ. YeiTbal orders were sent to Colonel Enghes, 
who acted as quarteima&ter-general, to impiess 
all water craft, large and smaU, from Spyt den 
Diiivel on the Hudson round to Hell Gate on 
the Sound, and have them on the east side of 
the city hy eTenmg. The order was issued at 
noon, and so promptly executed, that, although 
some of the yessels had to he brought a distance 
of fifteen miles, they were £ill at Brooklyn at 
eight o’clock m the evening, and put under the 
management of Colonel Glover’s amphihious 
Marblehead regiment. 

To pieparo the army for a general movement 
without betraying the object, orders were issued 
for the troops to hold themselves in readiness 
for a night attack upon the enemy. The ordeis 
caused surprise, for the poor fellows were ex- 
hausted, and their arms rendered nearly useless 
by the ram; all, howevei, prepaied to obey; 
hut several made nuncupative wills , as is cus- 
tomaiy among soldiers on the eve of sudden and 
deadly peril. 

According to Washington’s plan of retreat, 
to keep the enemy fiom discovenng the with- 
drawal of the Americans until the mam body 
should have embarked in the boats and pushed 
off from the shore, General Mifflin was to re- 
main at the lines with his Pennsylvania troops, 
and the gallant i einains of Haslet, Smallwood, 
and Hand’s regiments, with guards posted and 
sentinels alert, as if nothing extraordinary was 
taking place , when the main embarkation was 
effected, they were themselves to move off 
quietly, march briskly to the ferry, and em- 
bark. In case of any alarm that might discon- 
cert the arrangements, Brooklyn church was to 
be the rallying place, whither ah should repair, 
so as unitedly to resist any attack. 

It was late m the evening when the troops 
began to retire from the breast woiks. As one 
regiment quietly withdrew from their station 
on guard, the troops on the light and left moved 
up and filled the vacancy. There was a stifled 
murmur in the camp, unavoidable in a move- 
ment of the kind ; hut it gradually died away 
in the direction of the river, as the main body 
moved on in silence and order. The youthful 
Hamilton, whose military merits had won the 
favor of General Greene, and who had lost his 
baggage and a field-piece m the battle, brought 
up the rear of the retreating paity. In the 
dead of the night, and in the midst of this 
hushed and anxious movement, a cannon went 
off with a tremendous roar. “The effect,” says 
an American who was present, “ was at once 


alarming and sublime. If the explosion was 
within our Imes, the gun was piohably dis- 
charged in the act of spiking it, and could have 
been no less a matter of speculation to the en- 
emy than to oui selves.” * 

“ What with the greatness of the stake, the 
darkness of the night, the uncertainty of the 
design, and the extieme hazard of the issue,” 
adds the same wiitei, “ it Would he difficult to 
conceive a more deeply solemn and intei esting 
scene.” 

The meaning of this midnight gun was never 
asceitained; fortunately, tliougliit startled the 
Americans, it failed to louse the British camp. 

In the mean time the embarkation went on 
with all possible despatch, under the vigilant eye 
of “Washington, who stationed himself at the 
feiry, superintending eveiy moveipent In his 
anxiety for despatch, he sent back Colonel 
Hcammel, one of his aides-de-camp, to hasten 
foiwaid all the troops that weie on the march, 
Scammel blundered in executing his errand, and 
gave the oi der to Mifflin likewise. The general 
mstantly called in his pickets and sentinels, and 
set off for the feiiy. 

By this time the tide had turn eel , there was 
a strong wind from the north-east , the boats 
with oars were insufficient to convey the troops ; 
those with sails could not make headway against 
the wind and tide There was some confusion 
at the ferry, and in the midst of it, General 
Mifflin came down with the whole covering 
party ; adding to the embari assment and uproar. 

“ Good God! General Mifflin! ” cried Wash- 
ington, “ I am afraid you have ruined us by so 
' unseasonably withdrawing the troops from the 
lines.” 

“I did so by your order,” replied Mifflin, 
with some warmth. “ It cannot he 1 ” exclaimed 
Washington. “ By G — I did I ” was the blunt 
rejoinder. “ Did Scammel act as aide-de-camp 
fortheday, or didhenot?” “He did.” “Then,” 
said Mifflin, “ I had oiders through him ” “It 
IS a dieadful mistake/’ lejoined Washington, 
“ and unless the troops can regain the lines be- 
fore their absence is discovered by the enemy, 
the most disastrous consequences are to be ap- 
prehended.” 

Mifflin led hack lus men to the lines, which 
had been completely deserted for thrc^-quaiters 
of an hour. Fortunately, the dense fog had 
prevented the enemy from discoveiing that they 
were unoccupied. The men resumed their for- 


* Hraydon’s Memoirs, edited "by 1. S. Littell, p, 167, 
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mer posts, and remained at them imtil called 
off to cross the ferry. “ Whoever has seen 
tyoops in a similar situation,” Tvntes General 
Heath, “ or duly contemplates the human heart 
in such trials, Trill know how to appreciate the 
conduct of these brave men on this occasion.” 

The fog which prevailed all this tune, seemed 
almost providential. While it hung over Long 
Island, and concealed the movements of the 
Amei leans, the atmosphere was clear on the 
New York side of the liver. The adverse 
wind, too, died away, the iiver became so 
smooth that the row-boats could he laden almost 
to the gunwale ; and a favoring hi qqzq sprang 
up for the sad-hoats. The whole embarkation 
of troops, aitillery, ammunition, provisions, cat- 
tle, horses, and carts, was happily effected, and 
by daybreak the greater part had safely reached 
the city, thanks to the aid of Glover’s Marble- 
head men. Scarce any thing was abandoned to 
the enemy, excepting a few heavy pieces of ar- 
tillery. At a proper time, Miffiin, with his i 
covering party, left the Imes, and effected a si- 
lent retreat to the ferry. Washington, though 
repeatedly entreated, refused to enter a boat 
until all the troops were embarked ; and crossed 
the river with the last. 

A Long Island tradition tells how the British 
camp became aware of the march which had 
been stolen upon it.*^ Near the ferry resided 
a Mrs. Eapelye, whose husband, suspected of 
favoring the enemy, had been removed to the 
intei ior of Ne w J ersey . On seeing the embark- 
ation of the first detachment, she, out of loyalty 
or revenge, sent off a black servant to inform 
the first British officer he could find, of what 
was going on. The negro succeeded in passing 
the American sentinels, hut arrived at a Hessian 
outpost, where he could not make himself un- 
derstood, and was put under guard as a suspi- 
cious person' There he was kept until day- 
break, when an officer visiting the post, exam- 
ined him, and was astounded by his story. 
An alarm was given, the troops were called to 
arms ; Captain Montressor, aide-de-camp of 
General Howe, followed by a handful of men, 
climbed cautiously over the crest of the works, 
and found them deserted Advanced parties 
were hurried down to the ferry. The fog had 
cleared away, sufficiently for them to see the 
rear boats of the retreating army half way 
across the river One boat, still within mua- 
ket-shot, was compelled to return ; it was man- 


* Hist. Long Island, p. 25 S 


ned by three vagabonds, who had lingered be- 
hind to plunder. 

This extraoi dinary retreat, which, in its silence 
and celerity, equalled the midnight fortifying 
of Bunker’s Hill, vas one of- the most signal 
achievements of the war, and redounded greatly 
to the reputation of 'Washington, wlio, we are 
told, for forty-eight hours preceding the safe 
extricating of his army fi cm their perilous situa- 
tion, scarce closed his eyes, and was the greater 
part of the time on horseback. Many, how- 
ever, who considered the variety of risks and 
dangers which surrounded the camp, and the 
apparently fortuitous circumstances which 
averted them all, were disposed to attribute 
the safe retreat of the patriot army to a peculiar 
Providence. 


OHAPTEE XXNIII. 

The enemy had now possession of Long Island. 
British and Hessian troops garrisoned the works 
at Brooklyn, or were distributed at Bushwick, 
Newtown, Hell Gate, and Flushing. Admiral 
Howe came up with the main body of the fleet, 
and anchored close to Governor’s Island, within 
cannon-shot of the city 

“ Our situation is truly distressing,” writes 
Washington to the President of Congress, on 
the 2d of September. “ The check our detach- 
ment sustained on the 27th ultimo, has dispirited 
too great a proportion of our troops, and filled 
their minds with apprehension and despair. 
The mihtia, instead of calling forth their utmost 
efforts to a brave and manly opposition in order 
to repair our losses, are dismayed, intractable, 
and impatient to return. Great numbers of 
them have gone off ' in some instances almost 
by whole regiments, by half ones, and by com- 
panies, at a time. * * * ^ With the deep- 
est concern, I am obhged to confess my want 
of confidence in the generality of the troops. 
* * * Our number of men at present fit for 
duty is under twenty th ousand. I have orclei ed 
General Mercer to send the men intended for 
the ftying camp to this place, about a thousand 
in number, and to try with the militia, if prac- 
ticable, to make a diversion upon Staten Island. 
Till of late, I had no doubt in my own mind of 
defending this place ; nor should I have yet, 
if the men would do their duty, hut this I de- 
spair of. 

“If we should be obliged to abandon the 
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town, onght it to stand as winter quarters for 
the enemy ? They would derive great conven- 
iences fiom it, on the one hand, and much prop- 
erty would be destroyed, on the other. It is 
an important question, but will admit of but 
little time for deliberation. At present, I daze 
say the enemy mean to preserve it if they can 
If Congress, therefore, should resolve upon the 
destruction of it, the resolution should be a 
profound secret, as the knowledge will make a 
capital change in their plans,” 

Colonel Reed, writing on the same day to his 
wife, says, “ I have only time to say that I am 
alive and well ; as to spirits, hut middling ^ * 
My country will, I trust, yet he free, whatever 
naay he our fate who rre cooped up, or are in 
danger of so being, on this tongue of land, 
where we ought never to have been ” 

TTe turn to cite letteis of the very same date 
from British ofBcers on Long Island, full of ru- 
mors and surmises. ‘ ^ I have just lieai d,” writes 
an English deld-officer, ‘‘ there has been a most 
dreadful fiay in the town of New York. The 
New Englandeis insisted on setting the town on 
fire, and retreating. This was opposed by the 
New Yorkers, who were joined by the Pennsyl- 
vanians, and a battle has been the consequence, 
in which many have lost their lives By the 
steps our general is taking, I imagine he will 
effectually cut off their leti eat at King’s Bridge, 
by which the island of New York is joined to 
the continent.” 

An English officer of the guards, writing from 
camp on the same day, vai ies the rumor. The 
Pennsylvanians, according to his version, joined 
with the New Englanders in the piojecb to set 
fire to the town ; both had a battle with the 
New Yorkers on the subject, and then withdrew | 
themselves from the city — wdiich, “ with other 
favoiahle circumstances,” gave the latter writer 
a lively “hope that this distressful business 
would soon be brought to a happy issue ” 

Another letter gives a diffei ent version. “ In 
the night of the 3d instant, three pei'sons es- 
caped from the city in a canoe, and infoi'med 
our general that Mr. ’Washington had ordered 
three battalions of New York Provincials to 
leave New York, and that they should he re- 
placed by an equal number of Connecticut 
troops ; but the former, assured that the Oon- 
necticutians would burn and destroy all the 
houses, peremptorily refused to give up tlioir 
city, declaring that no cause of exigency what- 


ever should induce them to intrust the defence 
of it to any other than her own inhabitants. 
This stubborn and spirited resolution prevailed 
over the order of their commander, and the 
New Yorkers continue snugly in possession of 
that place ” ^ 

“ Matters go on swimmingly,” writes another 
officer “ I don’t doubt the next news we bend 
you, is, that New York is ours, though in ashes, 
foi the rebel troops have vowed to put it in 
flames if the toiy troops get ovei,” 

An American officer writes to an absent New 
Yorker m a different tone. “ I fear we shall 
evacuate your poor city. The very thought 
gives me the horrors i ” Still lie indulges a 
vague hope of succor from Geneial Lee, who 
was returning, all glorious, from his successes at 
the South. “ General Lee,” wiites he, “ is 
hourly expected, as if fiom heaven, — with a 
legion of flaming swordsmen.” It was, how- 
ever, what Lee himself would have termed a 
meie 'hruttim fuJmen. 

These letters show the state of feeling m the 
opposite camps, at this watchful moment, when 
matters seemed hurrying to a crisis. 

On the night of Monday (Sept. 2cl), a forty 
gun ship, taking advantage of a favo: able wind 
and tide, passed between Governor’s Island and 
Long Island, swepit unharmed by the batteries 
which opened upon her, and anchored in Turtle 
Bay, above the city. In the morning, ’Washing- 
ton despatched Major Crane of the artillery, 
with two twelve pounders and a howitzer to 
annoy her fiom the New York shore They 
hulled her several times, and obliged her to 
take shelter behind Blackwell’s Island. Several 
other ships-of-war, with transports and store- 
ships, had made their appearance in the upper 
part of the Sound, having gone round Long Isl- 
I and. 

As the city might speedily ho attacked, "Wash- 
ington caused all the sick and wounded to bo 
conveyed to Orangetown, in the Jerseys, and 
such military stores and baggage as were not 
immediately needed, to bo removed, as fast as 
conveyances could be procured, to a poit par- 
tially fortified at Dobbs’ Eerry, on the easteim 
bank of the Hudson, about twenty-two miles 
above the city. 

Reed) in his letters to Ms wife, talks of the 
dark and naysterious motions of the enemy, and 
the equally dark and intiucate councils of Con- 
gress, by which the army weie disheartened 
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and perplexed. “ We are still here,” writes lie 
on the 6thj “ in a posture somewhat awkward ; 
we think (at least I do) that we cannot stay, 
and yet we do not know how to go, so that we 
may be properly said to be between hawk and 
buzzard ” 

The shameful and scandalous desertions,” 
as Washington teinned them, continued. In a 
few days the Connecticut militia dwindled down 
fi om six to less than two thousand. “ The im- 
pulse for going home was so irresistible,” writes 
he, ‘‘ that it answered no purpose to oppose it. 
Though I would not discharge them, I have 
been obliged to acquiesce,” 

Still his considerate mind was tolerant of 
their defection. “ Men,” said he, “ accustomed 
to unbounded freedom, cannot brook the re- 
straint which 13 indispensably necessary to the 
good order and government of an army ” And 
again, ‘ ‘ Men just dragged from the tender scenes 
of domestic life, unaccustomed to the din of ; 
arms, totally unacquainted with every kind of 
military skill (which is followed by a want of 
confidence in themselves, when opposed to 
troops legularly tiained, superior in knowledge, 
and snpeiior in arms), are timid and ready to 
fly from their own shadows. Besides, the sud- 
den change in their manner of living, brings 
on an unconquerable deshe to return to their 
homes.” 

Greene, also, who coincided so much with 
Washington in opinions and sentirqpnts, ob- 
serves “ People coming from home with all the 
tender feelings of domestic life, are not suffi- 
ciently fortified with natural courage to stand 
the shocking scenes of war. To march over dead 
men, to hear without concern the groans of the 
wounded — ^Isay few men can stand such scenes 
unless steeled by habit or fortified by military 
pride.” 

NTor was this ill-timed yearning for home 
confined to the yeomanry of Connecticut, who 
might well look back to their humble farms, 
where they had left the plough standing in the 
furrow, and where everything might go to ruin, 
and their family to want in their absence. 
Some of the gentlemen volunteers from beyond 
the Delaware, who had made themselves merry 
at the expense of the lustic soldiery^ of Mew 
England, were likewise among the first to feel 
the homeward impulse. “ When I look 
around,” said Eeed, the adjutant-general, “ and 
see how few of the numbers who talked so loud- 
ly of death and honor are around me, I am lost 
in wonder and surprise.* Some of our Philadel- 


phia gentlemen who came over on visits, upon 
the first cannon, went off in a most violent hur- 
ry. Your noisy sons of liberty, are, I find, the 
quietest on the field.” ^ 

Present experience induced Washington to re- 
iterate the opinion, he had repeatedly expressed 
to Congress, that little reliance was to be placed 
on militia enlisted for short periods. The only 
means of protecting the national liberties from 
great hazard, if not utter loss, was, he said, an 
army enlisted for the war. 

The thousand men ordered from the flying 
camp were furnished by General Mercer. They 
were Maryland troops under Colonels Gnffith 
and Richardson, and were a seasonable addition 
to Ms effective forces ; but the ammunition cat- 
ried off by the disbanding miMia was a serious 
loss at this critical juncture. 

A work had been commenced on the Jersey 
shore opposite Eoit Washington, to aid m pro- 
tecting Putnam’s ohevaux-de-frise which had 
been sunk between them. This work had re- 
ceived the nam#)f Port Constitution (a name 
already borne by one of the forts in the High- 
lands). Troops were drawn fiom the flying 
camp to make a strong encampment in the vi- 
cinity of the fort, with an able officer to com- 
mand it, and a skilful engineer to strengthen 
the woiks. It was hoped, by the co-operation 
of these opposite forts and the chevaux-de-frise, 
to command the Hiidbon, and prevent the pass- 
ing and repassmg of hostile ships. 

The British, m the mean time, forboie to 
press further hostilities. Lord Howe wavS really 
desirous of a peaceful adjustment of the strife 
between the colonies and the mother country, 
and supposed this a piopitious moment for a 
new attempt at pacification. He accordingly 
sent off General Sullivan on parole, charged 
with an overture to Congress In this he declared 
himself empowered and disposed to compromise 
the dispute between Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca, on the most favorable terms, and though 
he could not treat with Congress as a legally 
organized body, be was desirous of a conference 
with some of its members. These, for the time, 
he should consider only as private gentlemen, 
but if in the conference any pi ob able scheme 
of accommodation should be agreed upon, 
the authority of Congress would afterwards be 
acknowledged, to render the compact complote.t 

The message caused some embairassment in 
Congress. To accedo to the interview might 

* Life of Reed, i 231. 
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S6GIH to "VTciivo tli6 question of independence , 
to decline it, was to shut the door on all hope 
of conciliation, and might alienate the co-oper- 
ation of some worthy wings who still clung to 
that hope. After much debate, Congress, on 
the 5th September, replied, that, being the 
representatives of the free and independent 
States of America, they could not send any 
members to confer wnth Ms lordship in their 
private characters, but that, ever desirous of 
establishing peace on reasonable terms, they 
would send a committee of their body to ascer- 
tain what authority he had to treat with per- 
sons authorized by Congress, and what projio- 
sitions he had to ofier. 

* A committee was chosen on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, composed of John Adams, Edward 
Rutledge, and Doctor Eranklm. The latter, in 
the preceding year, during his residence in 
England, had become acquainted with Loid 
Howe, at the house of his lordship’s sister, the 
Honorable Mrs. Howe, and they had held fie- 
quent conversations on the suliji^ct of American 
affairs, in the course of which, his loidship had 
intimated the possibility of his being sent com- 
missioner to settle the differences in America. 

Eranklm had recently adverted to this in a 
letter to Lord Howe ‘‘Your lordship may 
possibly remember the tears of joy that wet my 
cheek, when, at your good sister’s in London, 
yon gave me expectations that a reconciliation 
might soon take place I had the misfor- 
tune to find these expectations disappointed. 

“ The well-founded esteem, and, permit me 
to say, affection, which I shall always have for 
your loidship, makes it painful for me to see 
you engaged in conductmg a war, the great 
ground of which, as expressed in your letter, is 
^ the necessity of preventing the American trade 
from passing mto foreign channels.’ ^ * 

I know your great motive m coming hitlier 
was the hope of being instrumental m a recon- 
ciliation; and I believe that -when you find 
that impossible on any terms given to yon to 
propose, yon will relinquish so odious a com- 
mand, and return to a more honorable private 
station,” 

“I can have no difiiouity to acknowledge,” 
replied Lord Howe, “ that the powers I am in- 
vested with were never calculated to negotiate 
a reunion with America, under any other de- 
scription than as subject to the crown of G-reat 
Britain. But I do esteem these powers com- 
petent, not only to confer and negotiate with 


any gentlemen of influence in the colonies upon 
the terms, but also to effect a lasting peace 
and reunion between the tw'o countries, were 
the tempers of the colonies such as piofessed 
in the last petition of Congress to the king ” 

A hope of the kind lingered in the breast of 
his lordship when he sought the proposed con- 
ference. It was to take place on the 11th, at a 
house on Staten Island, opposite to Amboy ; at 
which latter iflace the veteran Mercer wms sta- 
tioned with his flying camp. At Amboy, the 
committee found Lord Howe’s barge wailing 
to receive them ; with a British officer of i ank, 
who was to remain within the American lines 
during their absence, as a hostage. This guar- 
antee of safety was promptly declined, and the 
parties crossed together to Staten Island. The 
admiral met them on their landing, and con- 
ducted them through his guards to his house. 

On opening the conference, his lordship again 
intimated that he could not treat with them as 
a committee of Oongiess, but only confer with 
them as private gentlemen of influence m the 
colonies on the means of restoiing peace be- 
tween the two countries. 

The commissioners replied that as their busi- 
ness was to hear, he might consider them in 
what light he pleased ; hut that they should 
consider themselves in no other character than 
that in which they were placed by order of 
Congress. 

Lord Howe then entered into a discourse 
of considerable length, but made no explicit 
proposition of peace, nor iiromise of redress of 
grievances, excepting on condition that the 
colonies should return to their allegiance. 

This, the commissioners replied, was not now 
to be expected. Their repeated humble peti- 
tions to the king and paiJiament haying been 
treated w'lth contempt, and ansivered by addi- 
tional injinies, and war having been declared 
against them, the colonies Iiad declared their 
independence, and it was not in the power of 
Congress to agree for them that they should 
return to their former dependent state. |- 
Ills lordship expressed Ms sorrow that no 
accommodation was likely to take place ; and, 
on breaking up the conference, assured liis old 
friend, Dr. Eranldin, that he should suffer great 
pain in being obliged to distress those for whom 
he had so much regard. 

‘‘ I feel thankful to your lordship for your 
regard,” replied Eranklin good-Mimoredly ; 

♦ EranMm’a Writings, v. 103 
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the Americaiis, on their part, 'will endeavor 
to lessen the pain yon may feel, hy taking good 
care of themselves.” 

The result of this conference had a beneficial 
effect It showed that his lordship had no 
power bnt what was given by the act of Parlia- 
ment , and put an end to the popular notion 
that he was vested u ith secret powers to nego 
tiate an adjustment of grievances. 


GHAPTEB XXXIV. 

Since the retreat fromBiooklyn, Washington 
had narrowly watched the movements of the 
enemy to discover their further plans. Their 
whole force, exceptmg about foui thousand men, 
had been transferred from Staten to Long 
Island. A great part was encamped on the 
peninsula between PTewtovfn Inlet and Mushing 
Bay. A battery had been thrown up near tbe 
extremity of the peninsula, to check an Ameri- 
can battery at Horen’s Hoolc opposite, and to 
comm an d tb e m outh of Harlem River. Ti oops 
were subsequently stationed on the islands about 
Hell Gate. “It is evident,” writes Washing- 
ton, “ the enemy mean to enclose us on the 
island of Hew York, hy taking post in our real’, 
while the shipping secures the front, and thus 
hy cutting off our communication with the 
country, oblige us to fight them ou their owu 
terms, or bmuender at discretion ; or by a bril- 
liant stroke endeavor to cut this army in 
pieces, and secure the collection of arms and 
stores, which, they weU know, we shall not be 
able soon to replace.” 

The question was, how could their ifians be 
most successfully opposed ? On every side, he 
saw a choice of diffculdes ; every measure was 
to he formed with some apprehension that all 
the troops would not do their duty. History, 
experience, the opinion of able friends in Eu- 
rope, the fears of the enemyj even the declara- 
tions of Congress, all concurred in demonstrat- 
ing that the war on the American side should 
he defensive ; a war of posts ; that, on all occa- 
sions, a general action should he avoided, and 
nothing put at risk unnecessarily. “ With 
these views,” said Washington, “and being 
fully persuaded that it would be presumption 
to draw out our young troops into open ground 
against their superiors, both in number and 
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disciphne, I have never spared the spade and 
pickaxe ” 

In a council of war, held on the Ith of Sep- 
tember, the question wms discutebcd, whether 
the city should he defended or evacuated. All 
admitted that it would not be tenable, should 
it be cannonaded and bombarded. Several of 
the council, among hom was General Putnam, 
were for a total and immediate removal from 
the city , urging that one part of the aiuny 
might he cut off before the other could suppoit 
it , the extremities being at least sixteen miles 
apart; and the whole, vhen collected, being 
inferior to the enemy. By removing, they 
would deprive the enemy of the advantage of 
their ships ; they would keep them at bay ; 
put nothing at haxard ; keep the army together 
to he recruited another year, and preserve the 
unspent stores and the heavy artillery. Wash- 
ington himself inclined to this opinion Others, 
however, were unwilling to abandon a place 
which had been fortified with great cost and 
labor, and seemed defensible; and which, hy 
some, had been considered tbe key to the 
northern country ; it might dispirit the troops, 
and enfeeble the cause General Mercer, who 
was prevented hy illness from attending the 
council, communicated his opinion by letter. 
“ We should keep Hew Toik if possible,” said 
he, “ as the acquiring of it will give eclat to the 
arms of Great Britain, affoi d the soldiers good 
quarters, and furnish a safe harbor for the fleet.” 

General Greene, also, being still unwell, con- 
veyed his opmiou ill a letter to Washington, dat- 
ed Sept. bth. He advised that the army should 
abandon the city and island, and post itself at 
Xing’s Bridge and along the Westchester shoie. 
That theie was no object to be obtained by 
holding any position below Xing’s Bridge. The 
enemy might thiow troops on Manhaitan 
Island, from their camps on Long Island, and 
their ships on the Hudson, and form an in- 
trenched line across it, between the city and 
the middle division of the army, and support 
the two flanks of the hue by tlieir shipping. 
In such case, it would be necessary to fight 
them on disadvantageous terms, or submit. 

The city and island, he observed, were objects 
not to be put in competition with the general 
interests of America, Two-thirds of the city 
and suburbs belonged to tones, there was no 
great reason, therefore, to run any considerable 
risk in its defence. The honor and interests of 
America required a general and speedy retreat. 
But as the enemy, once in possession, could 
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never be dislodged '\vithoiit a superior naval 
force , as the place would famish them with 
excellent winter quarters and barrack room, and 
an abundant market, he advised to burn both 
city and subuibs before retreating.'*^ 

Well might the poor, harassed citizens feel 
h}steiical, threatened as they were by sea and 
land, and their very defenders debating the 
policy of burning their houses over then* heads 
Fortunately for them, Congress had expressly 
forbidden that any harm should be done to 
i^ew York, trusting, that though the enemy 
might occupy it for a time, it w'onld ultimately 
be regained 

After much discussion a middle course "was 
adopted Putnam, with five thousand men, was 
to he stationed in the city Heath, w’lth nine 
thousand, was to keep guard on the upper part 
of the island, and oppose any attempt of the 
enemy to land. His troops, among whom were 
Magaw’s, Shee’s, Hand’s^ and Miles’s Pennsyl- 
vanian battalions, and Haslet’s Delawai e i egi- 
ment, were posted about King’s Budge and its 
vicinity, 

The third division, composed principally of 
militia, was under the command of Generals 
Greene and Spencer, the former of whom, how- 
ever, was still unwell It was stationed about 
the centre of the island, chiefly along Turtle 
Bay and Kip’s Bay, where strong works had 
been thrown up, to guard against any landing 
of troops from the ships or from the encamp- 
ments on Long Island. It was also to hold 
itself ready to support either of the other divi- 
sions. Washington himself had his head-quar- 
ters at a short distance from the city. A res- 
olution of Congress, passed the 10th of Sep- 
tember, left the occupation or abandonment of 
the city entirely at Washington’s discretion. 
Heaiiy the whole of his officers, too, in a 
second council of war, retracted their former 
opinion, and determined that the removal of 
his army was not only prudent, but absolutely 
necessary. Three members of the coimci], 
however. Generals Spencer, Heath, and George 
Olintou, tenaoiously held to the former de- 
cision. 

Convinced of the propriety of evacuation, 
Washington prepared for it by ordering the re- 
moval of all stores, excepting such as were in- 
dispensable for the subsistence of the troops 
while they remained. A letter from a Eliode 
Island officer, on a visit to Hew York, gives an 
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idea of its agitations. “ On the IStli of Sep- 
tember, just after dinner, three frigates and a 
forty-gun ship sailed up the East Hiver with a 
gentle breeze, toward Hell Gate, and kept up 
an incessant fire, assisted by the cannon at 
Governoi’s Inland. The batteries of the city 
returned the ships the like salutation, Tliiee 
men agape, idle spectatois, had the misfortune 
of being killed by one cannon ball. One shot 
struck within six feet of General Washington, 
as he was on horseback, iiding into the foit.” * 

On the 14th, Washington’s baggage was re- 
moved to King’s Bridge, whither head-quarters 
weie to be transferred tbe same evening , it 
being clear that the enemy were preparing to 
encompass him on the island, “ It is now a 
tiial of skill whether they will or not,” writes 
Colonel Beed, “ and every night we lie down 
with the most anxious fears for the fate of to- 
morrow.” t 

About sunset of the same day, six more 
ships, two of them men-of-war, passed up the 
Sound and joined those above. Within half an 
hour came expresses spun ing to head-quarters, 
one from Mifflin at King’s Bridge, the other 
from Colonel Sargent at Horen’s Hook. Three 
or four thousand of the enemy were crossing 
at Hell Gate to the islands at the mouth of 
Harlem Eiver, where numbers were already 
encamped. An immediate landing at Harlem, 
or Morrisania, was apprehended. Washington 
was instantly m the saddle, spurring to Harlem 
Heights. The night, however, passed away qui- 
etly. In the moining the enemy commenced 
operations. Thiee ships-of-war stood up the 
Hudson, “ causing a most tiemendous firing, as- 
sisted by the cannons of Governor’s Island, which 
firing was returned from the city as well as the 
scarcity of heavy cannon would allow.” t The 
ships anchored opposite Bloomingdale, a few 
miles above the city, and put a stop to the re- 
moval by water of stores and provisions to 
Dobbs’ Kerry. About eleven o’clock, the ships 
m the East Eiver Commenced a heavy cannon- 
ade upon the breastworks between Turtle Bay 
and the city. At the same time two divisions 
of the troops encamped on Long Island, one 
Biitish, under Sir Henry Clinton, and the other 
Hessian, under Colonel Donop, emerged in 
boats from the deep, woody recesses of Hew- 
tow n Inlet, and under cover oj^the fire from the 

* Col. Balocook to Oov. Cooke. Am. Archives, 5th 
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ships, beran to land at two points between 
Turtle and Kip’s Bays. The breast%Torks were 
manned by militia v/ho had recently served at 
Brooklyn. Disheaitened by their late defeat, 
they fied at the first advance of the enemy. 
Two brigades of Putnam's Gonnectxcnt troops 
(Parsons’ and Fellowa’j which had been sent 
that morning to snpiiort them, caught the 
panic, and legardless of the commands and 
entxeaties of their officers, joined in the general 
scamper 

At this moment "Washington, who had 
mounted his horse at the first sound of the 
cannonade, came galloping to the scene of con- 
fusion ; riding m among the fugitives, he en- 
deavored to rally and restore them to order. 
All in vain. At the first appeal ance of sixty 
or seventy red coats, they broke again without 
firing a shot, and fled m headlong terror. Los- 
ing all self-command at the sight of such das- 
tardly conduct, he dashed his hat upon the 
ground m a transport of rage. ^‘Are these 
the men,” exclaimed be, “ with whom I am to 
defend America > ” In a paroxysm of passion 
and despair he snapped his pistols at some of 
them, threatened others with Lis sword and 
was so heedless of his own danger, that he 
might have fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
who weie not eighty yards distant, had not an 
aide-de-camp seized the bndle of his horse, 
and absolutely huri ied him away.'*' 

It was one of the raie moments of his life, 
when the vehement element of his nature was 
stirred up from its deep recesses. He soon re- 
covered his self-possession, and took meas- 
ures agamst the general peril. The enemy 
might land another force about Hell Gate, 
seize upon Harlem Heights, the strong central 
portion of the island, cut off all retreat of the 
lower divisions, and effectual) y sever his army. 
In all haste, therefore, he sent off an express 
to the forces encamped above, directing them 
to secure that position immediately; while 
another express to Putnam, ordered an imme- 
diate retreat from the city to those heights. 

It was indeed a perilous moment Had the 
enemy followed up their advantage, and seized 


* Graydon’s Memoirs, BitteU’s edition, p 174. General 
Greene, m a letter to a friend, wi ites “We made a mis- 
eraljle, disorderly retreat from Hew Toils, owing to tlie 
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enemy’s advanced gaaid Fellows’ and Parsons’ brigades 
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upon the heights, before thus occupied ; or had 
they extended themselves across the island, 
from the place where they had effected a land- 
ing. the result might have been most disastrous 
to the Americans, Fortunately, they contented 
themselves for the piresent with sending a 
stiong detachment down the road along the 
East Biver, leading to the city, while the mam 
body, British and Hessians, rested on tlieir 
aims. 

In the mean time, Putnam, on receiving 
lV"ashington’s express, called in his pickets and 
guards, and abandoned the city m all haste, 
leaving behind him a large quantity of provi- 
sions and military stores, and most of the heavy 
cannon. To avoid the enemy he took the 
Bloomingdale road, though this exposed him to 
be raked by the enemy's ships anchored m the 
Hudson. It was a forced march, on a snltry 
day, under a burning sun, and amid clouds of 
dust. Hib army was encumbered with women 
and children and all kinds of baggage. Many 
were overcome by fatigue and thirst, some per- 
ished by hastily dunking cold 'water , but Put- 
nam rode backward and forward, hurrying 
every one on. 

Colonel Humphreys, at that time a volunteer 
m his division, writes “I had frequent op- 
portunities that day of beholding him, for the 
purpose of issuing ordeis and encouraging the 
troops, flying on his horse covered with foam, 
wherever Ms presence was most necessary, 
"Without his extraordinary exertions, the guards 
must have been inevitably lost, and it is proba- 
ble the entire corps would have been cut in 
pieces. 

“ When we were not far fiom Bloomingdale, 
an aide-de-camp came to him at full speed, to 
inform him that a column of British infantry 
was descending upon our right. Our rear was 
soon fired upon, and the colonel of our regi- 
ment, whose order was just communicated for 
the front to file off to the left, was killed upon 
the spot. With no other loss, we joined the 
army after dark upon the heights of Harlem.”* 

Tradition gives a circumstance which favored 
Putnam’s retreat. The British generals, in 
passing by Hurray Hill, the country residence 
of a patriot of that name who was of the So- 
ciety of Friends, made a halt to seek some re- 
freshment. The proprietor of the house was 
absent; but his wife set cake and wine before 


* Peabody, Life of Putnam. Sparlss’ American Biog., 
Til. 189. 
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them in abundance. So grateful were these 
refresliments in the heat of the day, that they 
Imirered over their wme, quaffing and laugh- 
ing, and bantering their patriotic hostess about 
the ludicrous panic and discomfiture of her 
countrymen. In the mean time, before they 
were roused from their regale, Putnam and his 
forces had nearly passed by, within a niilp of 
tliem. All the loss sustained by him in his 
perilous retreat, was fifteen killed, and about 
thiee hundred taken prisoners. It became, 
adds the tradition, a common saying among 
the American officers, that Mrs. Murray saved 
Putnam’s division of the army.'^ 


OHAPTEE XXXT. 

The fortified camp, where tlie mam body of 
the army was now assembled, was upon that 
neck of land several miles long, and for the 
most part not above a mile wide, which forms 
the upper part of Manhattan oi New York 
Island. It forms a chain of rocky heights, and 
is separated from the mainland by Harlem 
Ptiver, a narrow strait, extending from Hell 
Gate on the Sound, to Spyt den Duivel, a creek 
01 inlet of the Hudson. Port "Washington oc- 
cupied the crest of one of the rocky heights 
above mentioned, overlookmg the Hudson, and 
about two miles north of it was King’s Bridge, 
crossing Spyfc den Duivel Creek, and forming 
at that time the only pass from Manhattan 
Island to the mainland. 

About a mile and a half south of the fort, a 
double row of lines extended across the neck 
from Harlem Eiver to the Hudson. They 
faced south towards New Yoik, were about a 
quarter of a mile apart, and were defended by 
batteiies. 

There were strong advanced posts, about 
two miles south of the outer line ; one on the 
left of Harlem, commanded by General Spen- 
cer, the other on the right, at what was called 
McGowan’s Pass, commanded by Geneial Put- 
nam. About a mile and a half beyond these 
posts the British lines extended across the 
island from Horen’s Hook to the Hndson, being 
a continuous encampment, two miles in length, 
with both flanks covered by shipping. An 
open plain intervened between the hostile 
camps. 

Washington had established his head-quarters 

* Thacliej’a Military Journal, p 10 , 


about a quarter of a mile within the inner line ; 
at a conntry-seat, the owners of which were 
absent. It belonged in fact to Colonel Eoger 
Morns, his early companion m arms in Brad- 
dock’s campaign, and his successful competitor 
for the hand of Miss Mary Philipse. Morris 
had remained in Ameiica, enjoying the wealth 
he had acquired by his marriage , hut had ad- 
hered to the royal party, and was a member of 
the council of the colony. It is said that at 
this time he was residing in the Highlands at 
Beverley, the seat of his brother-in-law, Wash- 
ington’s old friend, Beverley Eohinson.'’* 

While thus posted, Washington was inces- 
santly occupied in fortifying the approaches to 
his camp by redoubts, abatis^ and deep in- 
ti enchmcnts. “ Here,” said lie, “ I should hope 
the enemy, in case of attack, would meet a de- 
feat, if the generality of our troops would be- 
have with tolerable biaveiy; but experience, 
to my extreme affliction, has convinced me 
that it is 1 ather to be wished than expected. 
However, I trust there are many who will act 
like men worthy of the blessings of freedom ” 
The late disgi aceful scene at Kip’s Bay was 
evidently rankling in his mind. 

In the course of his rounds of inspection, he 
: was struck with the skid and science displayed 
I in the construction of some of the works, winch 
; were thrown up under the dii ection of a youth- 
ful captain of artillery. It pioved to bo the 
same young officer, Alexander Hamilton, wfflom 
Greene had recommended to his notice. After 
some conversation with him, Washington in- 
vited him to his marquee, and thus commenced 
that intercourse which has indissolubly linked 
their memories together. 

On the morning of the ICtli, word was 
brought to head-quarters that the enemy weie 
advancing in three large columns. There had 
been so many false reports, that Need, the ad- 
jutant-general, obtained leave to sally out and 
ascertain the truth. Washington Inmself soon 
mounted his hoi so and rode towards the ad- 
vanced posts. On ariiving there he heard a 
brisk firing. It was kept up for a time with 
gieat spirit. There was evidently a sharp con- 
flict. At length Need came galloping back 
with information. A strong detachment of 
the enemy had attacked the most advanced 
post, which was situated on a hill skirted by a 
wood It bad been bravely defended by Lieu- 

* TIlo portrait of Miss Mary Philipso is still to be seen 
In the possession of Frodonok Phillips, Esciuiro, at the 
Grange, on the Highlands opposite West PSint 
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tenant-Golonel Knowlton, Putnam'^ favorite 
officer, -vvlio had distinguished himself at Bun- 
ker’s Hill , he had under him a party of Con- 
necticut rangeis, volunteers fi om diffeient regi- 
ments. 2 Vfter skirmishing for a time, the party 
had been overpowered by numbers and driven 
in, and the outpoz^t was taken possession of by 
the enemy. Reed supposed the latter to be 
about three hundred strong, but they were 
much stronger, the mam part having heen con- 
cealed behind a rising ground m the wood. 
They were composed of a battalion of light 
infantry, another of Royal Highlanders, and 
three companies of Hessian riflemen , all under 
command of Greneral Leslie. 

Reed urged that troops should he sent to 
support the brave fellows who had behaved so 
well. While he was talking with Washington, 
‘‘the enemy,” he says, “appeared in open 
view, and sounded their bugles m the most in- 
sulting manner, as usual after a fos-ohase. I 
never,” adds he, “felt sucli a sensation before , 
it seemed to crown our disgrace.” 

Washington, too, was stung by the taunting 
note of derision ; it recalled the easy triumph 
of the enemy at Kip’s Bay. Resolved that 
something should be done to wipe out that dis- 
grace, and rouse the spirits of the aimy, he 
ordered out three companies from Colonel 
Weedon’s regiment, just arrived from Virginia, 
and sent them under Major Leitoh, to join 
Kno wit on’s rangers The troops thus united 
were to get in the rear of the enemy, while a 
feigned attack was made upon them in front. 

The plan was partially successful. As the 
force advanced to make the false attack, the 
enemy ran down the hill, and took what they 
considered an advantageous position behind 
some fences and bushes which skirted it. A 
flring commenced between them and the ad- 
vancing party, but at too great distance to do 
much harm on either side. In the mean time, 
Knowiton and Leitch, ignorant of this change 
in the enemy’s position, having made a circuit, 
came upon them in flank instead of in rear. 
They were sharply received. A vivid contest 
took place, in which Connecticut vied with 
Virginia in braveiy. In a little while Major 
Leitch received three buUets in his side, and 
was borne offi the field. Shortly afterward, a 
wound in the head from a musket hall, brought 
Knowlton to the ground Colonel Reed placed 
him on his horse, and conveyed him to a dis- 
tant redoubt. The men, undismayed by the 
fall of thdr leaders, fought with unflinching 


resolution under the command of their cap- 
tains. The enemy were reinforced by a battal- 
ion of Hessians and a company of chasseurs. 
Washington likewise sent reinforcements of 
New England and Maryland troops. The ac- 
tion waxed hotter and hotter ; the enemy were 
driven from the wood into the plain, and pushed 
for some distance ; the Ameiicans were pursu- 
ing them with aidor, when Washington, hav- 
ing effected the object of this casual encounter, 
and bemg unwilling to risk a general action, 
ordered a retreat to be sounded. 

It was with difficulty, however, his men 
could be called off, so excited were they by the 
novelty of pursuing an enemy. They retired 
in good order; and, as it subsequently ap- 
peared, in good season, for the main body of 
the enemy were advancing at a rapid rate, and 
might have effectually reversed the scene. 

Colonel Knowlton did not long survive the 
aotiom “When gasping in the agonies of 
death,” says Colonel Reed, “all liis inquiry 
was whether he had driven in thb enemy.” 
He was anxious for the tarnished honor of Con- 
necticut. He had the dying satisfaction of 
knowing that his men had behaved bravely, 
and driven tbe enemy in an open field-fight. 
So closed his gallant career. 

The encounter thus detailed was a small 
affair in itself, but important m its effects. It 
was the first gleam of success in the campaign, 
and revived the spirits of the army. Washing- 
ton sought to turn it to the greatest advantage. 
In his general orders, he skilfully distributed 
praise and censure. The tioops under Leitch 
weie thanked for being the first to advance 
upon the enemy , and the Hew England troops 
for gallantly supporting them, and their con- 
duct was honorably contrasted with that of 
the recreant troops at Kip’s Bay. Of Knowl- 
ton, who had fallen whik gloriously fighting, 
he spoke as “ one who would have done honor 
to any country.” 

The name of Leitch was given by him for 
the next day’s parole. That brave officer died 
of his wounds on the 1st of October, soothed 
in his last moments by that recompense so 
dear to a soldier’s heart, the encomium of a be- 
loved commander * 

In the dead of the night, on the 20th Sep- 
tember, a great light was beheld by the picket 
guards, looming up from behind the hills m the 
direction of the city- It continued throughout 
the night, and was at times so strong that the 
heavens in that diiection appeared to them, 
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th6y said, as if m flaniBS daybreak buge 
columns of smoke were still rising. It was 
evident there had been a great conflagration in 
Isevr York. 

In the course of the morning Captain Mon- 
tresor, aide-de-camp to General Howe, came 
out with a flag, bearing a letter to "Washington 
on the subject of an exchange of prisoners. 
According to Montresor’s account a gieat part 
of the city had been burnt down, and as the 
night was extremely -windy, the whole might 
have been so, hut for the exertions of the offi- 
cers and men of the British army. He implied 
it to be the act of American incendianes, sev- 
eral of whom, he informed Colonel Reed, had 
been caught in the fact and instantly shot, 
Genei al Howe, in his pi irate correspondence, 
makes the same assertion, and says they were 
detected, and killed on the spot by the enraged 
tioops m garnson 

Enraged tioops, with weapons in their hands, 
were not apt, in a time of confusion and alarm, 
to be correct judges of fact, or dispensers of jus- 
tice The act was always disclaimed by the 
Americans, and it is certain their commanders 
knew nothing about it We have shown that 
the destruction of the city was at one time dis- 
cussed in a council of war as a measure of 
policy, but never adopted, and was expressly 
foi bidden by Congress 

The enemy were now biinging up their heavy 
cannon, preparatory to an attack upon the 
American camp by the troops and by the ships. 
What was the state of Washington’s army? 
The terms of engagement of many of his men 
would soon be at an end ; most of them would 
terminate with the year, nor did Congress hold 
out offers to encourage re-enlistments. “We 
are now, as it were, upon the eve of another 
dissolution of the army,” -writes he, “and unless 
some speedy and effectual measures are adopted 
by Congress, our cause "will be lost,” Under 
these gloomy apprehensions, ho borro-wed, as 
he said, “ a few moments from the hours allotted 
to sleep,” and on the night of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, penned an admirable letter to tb e Presi- 
dent of Congress, setting forth the total ineffi- 
ciency of the existing military system, the total 
insubordination, waste, confusion, and discontent 
produced by it among the men, and the harassing 
cares and vexations to A\diicli it subjected the 
commanders. Hor did he content himself with 
complaining, hut, m liis full, clear, and sagacious 
manner, pointed out the remedies. To the 
achievements of his indefatigable pen, we may 


trace the most fortunate turns in the current 
of our revolutiouary afiairs. In the present in- 
stance his representations, illustrated by sad 
experience, produced at length a reorganization 
of the army, and the establishment of it on^ a 
more permanent footing. It was decreed that 
eighty-eight battalions should be furnished m 
quotas, by the different States, according to their 
abilities. The pay of the officers was raised. 
The troops which engaged to serve throughout 
the war were to receive a bounty of twenty 
dollars, and one hundred acres of land, besides 
a yearly suit of clothes -while in service. Those 
who enlisted for but three yeais, received no 
bounty in land. The bounty to officers -was on 
a higher ratio. The States were to send com- 
missioners to the army, to arrange with the com- 
mander-m-chief as to the appointment of officeis 
in their quotas , but, as they might occasionally 
be slow in complying with this regulation, Wash- 
ington was empowered to fiU up aU vacaucies. 

All this was a great relief to his mind. He 
was gratified also by effecting, after a long cor- 
respondence with the British commander, an 
exchange of prisoneis, in which those captured 
in Canada were included. Among those re- 
stored to the service w^ere Lord Stirling and 
Captain Daniel Morgan. The latter, in reward 
of his good conduct in the expedition with 
Arnold, and of “ his intrepid behavior in the as- 
sault upon Quebec, where the brave Montgom- 
ery fell,” was recommended to Congress by 
Washington for the command of a rifle regi- 
ment about to be laised. We shall see bow 
eminently he proved himself worthy of this 
recommendation. 

About this time inforaiation was received 
that the enemy were enlisting great numbers 
of the loyalists of Long Island, and collecting 
large quantities of stock for tboir support. 
Oliver De Lancey, a leading loyalist of Hew 
York, member of a wealthy family of honora- 
ble Huguenot descent, was a prime agent in the 
matter. He had recently been appointed briga- 
dier-general in the royal service, and autlioiized 
by General Howe to raise a brigade of Provin- 
cials; and was actually at Jamaica, on Long 
Island, offering commissions of captain, lieuten- 
ant, and ensign, to any respectable person who 
would raise a company of seventy men , the 
latter to receive British pay, 

A descent upon Long Island, to counteract 
these projects, was concerted by General George 
Olinton of Hew York, and General Lincoln of 
Massachusetts, but men and water craft were 
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Tf^anting to carry it into effect, and ttie “ toiy 
enlistments contmned.” They were not con- 
fined to Long Island, but prevailed more or less 
on Staten Island, in the Jerseys, up the Hudson 
as far as Dutchess Gounty, and in 'Westchester 
County more especially. Many of the loyalists, 
it must be acknowledged, were honorable men, 
conscientiously engaged in the service of their 
sovereign, and anxious to put down what they 
sincerely regarded as an unjustifiable rebellion; 
and among these may be clearly classed the De 
Lanceys, There were others, however, of a 
different stamp, the most notorious of whom, 
at this juncture, was one J^obert Rogers of Hew 
Hampshire. He had been a worthy comrade 
of Putnam and Stark, in some of their eaidy 
enterprises during the French war, and had 
made himself famous as major of a partisan 
corps called Rogers’ Rangers. Governor Trum- 
bull described him as a “ famous scouter and 
wood-hunter, skilled in waylaying, ambuscade, 
and sudden attack.” His feats of arms had evi- 
dently somewhat of the Indian character. He 
had since been Governor of Michilimackinac 
(1766), and accused of a plot to plunder his 
own fort and jom the French. At the out- 
break of the Revolution he played a skulking, 
equivocal part, and appeared ready to join either 
paidy. In 1775, Washington had received no- 
tice that he was in Canada, in the service of 
Oarleton, and had been as a spy, disguised as an 
Indian, through the American camp at St. Johns 

Recently, on learning that he was prowling 
about the country under suspicious ckcum- 
stances, Washington had caused him to be ar- 
rested. On examination, he declared that he 
was on his way to offer his secret services to 
Congress. He was accordmgly sent on to that 
body, in custody of an ofiioer. Congress liber- 
ated him on his pledging himself in writing, 
“on the honor of a gentleman,” not to bear 
arms against the American United Colonies in 
any manner whatever, during the contest with 
Great Britain. 

Scarcely was he liberated when he forfeited 
his parole, offered his services to the enemy, 
received a colonel’s commission, and was now 
actually raising a tory corps, to he called the 
Queen’s Rangers. All such as should bring re- 
cruits to his standard were promised commis- 
sions, portions of rebel lands, and privileges 
equal to any of his Majesty’s troops. 

Of all Americana of note enlisted under the 
royal standard, tins man had rendered himself 
the most odious. He was stigmatized as an ar- 


rant renegade, a peifect Judas Iscariot; and 
his daring, adventurous spirit, and habits of In- 
dian warfare, rendered him a formidable enemy- 

Nothing perplexed Washington at this junc- 
ture more than the conduct of the enemy, He 
beheld before him a hostile aimy, armed and 
equipped at all points, supenor in numbers, 
thoioughly discixJined, flushed v'lth success, and 
abounding in the means of pushing a vigorous 
campaign, yet suffering day after day to elapse 
unimproved. "What could be the reason of this 
supmeness on the part of Sir William Howe ^ 
He must know the depiessed and disorganized 
state of the American camp , the absolute chaos 
that reigned there Did he meditate an irrup- 
tion into the Jerseys ? A movement towards 
Philadelphia ? Did he intend to detach a part 
of his forces for a winter’s campaign against 
the South ? 

In this uncertainty, Washington wrote to 
General Mercer, of the flying camp, to keep a 
vigilant watch from the Jersey shore on the 
movements of the enemy, by sea and land, and 
to station videttes on the Heversmk Heights, 
to give immediate intelligence should any of 
the British fleet put to sea. At the same time 
he himselfpractised unceasing vigilance, visiting 
the different parts of his camp on horseback. 
Occasionally he crossed over to Fort Constitu- 
tion, on the Jersey shoie, of which General 
Greene had charge, and, accompanied by him, 
extended his reconnoitungs down to Paulus 
Hook, to observe what was going on m the 
city, and among the enemy’s ships. Greene had 
recently been promoted to the rank of major- 
geneial, and now had command pf all the troops 
in the Jerseys. He had liberty to shift Ms 
quarters to Baskingridge or Bergen, as ciicum- 
stances might require, but was enjoined to 
keep up a communication with the main army, 
east of the Hudson, so as to secure a reti-eat 
in case of necessity. 

The security of the Hudson was at this time 
an object of great solicitude with Congress, and 
much reliance was placed on Putnam’s obstruc- 
tions at Fort W ashington. Four galleys, mount- 
ed with heavy guns and swivels, wmre stationed 
at the ohevaux-de-fnse, and two new ships were 
at hand, which, filled with stones, were to he 
snnk where they would block up the channel. 
A sloop was also at anchor, having on board a 
machine, invented by a Mr. Eushnell, for sub- 
marine explosion, with which to blow up the 
men-of-war; a favorite scheme with General 
Putnam. The obstructions were so commanded 
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bj batteries on each shore, that it was thonght 
no hostile ship would be able to pass. 

On the 0th of October, however, the Eoe- 
buck and Phcenix, each of forty-four guns, 
and the Tartar of twenty guns, which bad been 
lying for some time opposite Bloomingdale, got 
under way with their three tenders, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and came standing up 
the river with an easy southern breeze. At 
their approach, the galleys and the two ships 
intended to be sunk, got under way with all 
haste, as did a schooner laden with rum, sugar, 
and other supplies for the American army, and 
the sloop with Bnshneirs submarine machine. 

The Eoebuck, Phcenix, and Tartar, broke 
through the vaunted barriers as through a cob- 
web. Seven batteiies kept up a constant fire 
upon them, yet a gentleman was obseived walk- 
ing the deck of the second ship as coolly as 
if notliing were the matter “Washington, in- 
deed, in a letter to Schuyler, says “ they passed 
without any kind of damage oi inteiiuption; ” 
but Lord Howe reports to the admiralty that 
they suiiered much in their masts and rigging, 
and that a lieutenant, two midshipmen, and sis 
men were killed, and eighteen wounded. 

The hostile ships kept on their course, the 
American vessels scudding before them. The 
schooner was oveihauled and captured ; a well- 
aimed shot sent the sloop and Bushnell’s sub- 
marine engine to the bottom of the river. The 
two new ships would have taken refuge in Spyt 
den Duivel Creek, but feaiing there might not 
he water enough, they kept on, and drove 
ashore at Philips’ Mills at Tonkera Two of 
the galleys got- into a place of safety, where 
they w'ere protected from the shore ; the other 
two trusted to outsail their pursuers. The 
breeze freshened, and the frigates gained on 
them fast ; at 11 o’clock began to fire on them 
with their bow-chasers, and at 12 o’clock over- 
reached them, which caused them to bear in 
shore; at half-past one the galleys lan aground 
jnst above Dobbs’ Perry, and lay exposed to a 
shower of grape-shot. The ciews, without 
stopping to burn or bilge them, swam on shoie, 
and the enemy took possession of the two gal- 
leys, which were likely to be formidable means 
of annoyance in them hands. 

One express after another brought Washing- 
ton word of these ooonrrenoes. Pirst, he sent 
ofP a party of rifie and artillery men, with two 
twelve-pounders, to secure the new ships wMoh 


had run aground at Yonkers. N ext, he ordered 
Colonel Saigent to march up along the eastern 
shore with five hundred infantry, a troop of 
light-horse, and a detachment of artillery, to 
pi event the landing of the enemy. Before the 
troops arrived at Dobbs’ Perry the ships’ boats 
had plundered a store there, and set it on fire. 

To prevent, if possible, the men-of-war ah eady 
up the river from coming down, or others from 
below joining them, Washington gave orders to 
complete the obstructions. Two hulks which 
lay in Spyt den Duivel Creek weie hastily bal- 
lasted by men from General Heath’s division, 
and men were sent up to get off the ships which 
had run aground at Philips’ Mills, that they 
might be bi ought down and sunk immediately. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the excitement 
caused by this new in option of hostile ships 
into the waters of the Hudson, or of the various 
conjectures as to their object. They might in- 
tend merely to interrupt navigation, and prevent 
supplies from comifig down to the American 
army. They might be carrying arms and am- 
munition for domestic enemies skulking about 
the river, and only waiting an opportunity to 
strike a blow. They might have tioops con- 
cealed on board with intent to sui prise the posts 
in the Highlands, and out ofil the intercourse 
between the American armies To such a de- 
gree had the spirit of disafiection been increased 
in the counties adjacent to the river, since the 
descent of the Rose and Phoenix, by the re- 
treats and evacuation which had taken place ; 
and so great had been the drain on the militia 
of those counties for the army of Washington, 
that, m case of insurrection, those who remain- 
ed at home, and were well affected, would be 
outnumbered, and might easily be overpowered, 
especially with the aid of troops landed from 
ships. 

While this agitation prevailed below, fugitive 
river crafts carried the news up to the High- 
lands that the fiigatos were already befoie Tar- 
rytown in the Tappan Sea. Word was instantly 
despatched to Peter B. Livingston, president of 
the Provincial Congress, and startled that de- 
liberative body, winch was then sealed at Pish- 
kill, just above the Highlands The committee 
of safety wrote, on the spur of the momout, to 
Washington. “ Fothiug,” say they, “can be 
more alarming than the present shuiition of our 
State. W 0 are daily getting the most authentic 
intelligence of bodies of men enlisted and armed 
in order to assist the enemy. We much fear 
that they, oo-operating with the enemy, may 


* Col. Bwing to ta© Maryland Comm, of Safety. 
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seize sucli passes as will out ofi? the communica- 
tion between the army and us, and prevent 
your snpphes. ^ ^ beg leave to 

suggest to your Excellency the propriety of 
sending a body of men to the Highlands or 
Peekskill, to secure the passes, prevent insur- 
rection, and overawe the disaifected.” 

Washington transmitted the letter to the 
President of Congress on the 12th. “ I have 

ordered np,” writes he, “ part of the militia 
from Massachusetts, under General Lincoln, to 
prevent, if possible, the consequences which 
they suggest may happen, and which there is 
reason to believe the conspirators have m con- 
templation. I am persuaded that they are on 
the eve of breaking out, and that they will leave 
nothing unessayed that will distress us, and 
favor the designs of the enemy, as soon as their 
schemes are ripe for it.” In fact, it was said 
that the tories were arming and collecting in 
the Highlands, under the direction of disguised 
officers, to aid the conspiracies formed by Gov- 
ernor Tryon and his adherents. 

As a further precaution, an express was sent 
off by Washington to Colonel Tash, who, with 
a regiment of New Hampshire militia, was on 
his way from Hartford to the camp, ordering 
him to repair with all possible despatch to Fish- 
kill, and there hold himself at the disposition 
of the committee of safety. 

James Clinton, also, who had charge of the 
posts in the Highlands, was put on the alert. 
That trusty officer was now a brigadier-general, 
having been promoted by Congress on the 8th 
of August. He was charged to have all boats 
passing up and down the river ngidly searched, 
and the passengers examined. Beside the usual 
sentries, a barge, well manned, was to patrol 
the river opposite to each fort every night ; all 
barges, row-boats, and other small craft, be- 
tween the forts in the Highlands and the army, 
were to be secured in a place of safety, to pre- 
vent their falling into the enemy’s hands, and 
giving inteUigence. Moreover, a French ehgi- 
neer was sent up to aid in strengthening and 
securing the passes. The commanding officers 
of the counties of Litchfield and Fairfield, in , 
Oonnecticnt, had, likewise, orders to hold their I 
militia ill readiness, to render assistance m case ■ 
of insurrections in the State of New York. 

So perilous appeared the condition of affairs 
to residents up the river, that John Jay, a 
member of the New York Convention, and one 
of the secret committee for the defence of the 
Hudson, applied for leave of absence, that he 


might remove his aged parents to a place of 
safety A letter from him to Edward Entledge, 
of the Board of War, contams this remarkable 
sentence • “ I wish our army well stationed in 
the Highlands, and all the lower country deso- 
lated , we might then bid defiance to all the 
farther efforts of the enemy m that quarter.” 

Nor was this a random or despairing wish. 
It shows a brave spirit of a leading civilian of 
the day, and tlie sacrifices that true patriots 
were disposed to make m the cause of inde- 
pendence. 

But a few days previously he had held the 
following language to Goiivemeur Moms, chair- 
man of a special committee: ‘^Ilad I been 
vested with absolute power in this State, I have 
often said, and still think, that I would last 
sprmg have desolated all Long ManJ^ Staten 
Island^ the city and county of Ifeio Yot\ and 
all that part of the county of Westchester 
which lies below the mountains. I would then 
have stationed the main body of the army in 
the mountains on the east, and eight or ten 
thousand men in the Highlands on the west side 
of the river. I would have directed the river 
at Fort Montgomery^ which is nearly at the 
southern extremity of the mountains, to be so 
shallowed as to afford only depth sufficient for 
an Albany sloop, and all the southern passes 
and defiles in the mountains to be strongly for- 
tified. Nor do I think the shallowing of the 
river a romantic scheme. Eocky mountains 
rise immediately from the shores. The breadth 
is not very great, though the depth is. But 
what canuot eigh^ or ten thousand men, well 
worked, effect ? According to this plan of de- 
fence the State would be absolutely impregnable 
against aH the world, on the seaside, and would 
have nothing to fear except from the way of 
the lake. Should the enemy gain the river, even 
below the mountains, I think I foresee that a 
retreat would become necessary, and I can’t 
forbear wishing that a desire of saving a few 
acies may not lead us into difficulties.” ^ 

Three days after this remaikable letter was 
written, the enemy’s ships did gain the river ; 
and two days afterwards, October 11th, Eeed, 
the adjutant-general, the confidant of 'Washing- 
ton’s councils, writes to his wife from Eaiiem 
Heights : ‘‘ My most sanguine views do not ex- 
tend further than keexnng our ground here till 
this campaign closes. If the enemy incline to 
press ns, it is resolved to lisk an engagement, 
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for, if y7Q cannot fight them on this ground, we 
can on none in America. The ships are the 
only circnmstances nnfavorahle to us here,” 

On the same day that tins letter was written, 
a small vessel, sloop-rigged, with a topsail, was 
descried from MountWashington, coming down 
the river with a fresh breeze. It was suspected 
by those on the look-out to he one of the Brit- 
ish tenders, and they gave it a shot from a 
twelve-pounder. Theii aim was nufortunately 
too true. Three of the crew were killed, and 
the captain wounded. It proved to he "Wash- 
ington's yacht, which had run up the river pre- 
viously to the enemy’s ships, and was now on 
its retum.-^ 


CHAPTER XXXYl. 

If General Lee sliould be in Philadelphia,” 
writes John Jay to Rutledge, “ pray hasten his 
departnre — ^he is much wanted at New York.” 

The successes of Lee at the South were con- 
tra«!tsd by many with the defeat on Long Island, 
and evacuation of New York, and they began 
to con'^ider him the main hope of the army. 
Hazard, the postmaster, writing from Harlem 
Heights to General Gates on the 11th, laments 
it as a misfortune that Lee should have been to 
* the southward for several months past, hut adds 
oheeiingly, “ he is expected here to-day.” 

Joseph Trumbull, the commissary-general, 
also uuntes to Gates under the same date: 
“ General Lee is to he here this ev^ing. He 
left Philadelphia on the 
Lee, the object of so many hopes, was actu- 
ally in the Jerseys, on his way to the camp. 
He writes from Amboy on the ISth, to the 
President of Congress, informing him that fiie 
Hessians, encamped opposite on Staten Island, 
had disappeared on the preceding mglit, quit- 
ting the island entirely, and some gieat measure 
was believed to bo in agitation. “ I am confi- 
dent,” writes he, they will not attack General 
Washington’s lines ; such a measure is too ab- 
surd for a man of Mr. IIowc’s genius ; and un- 
less they have received fiattering accounts from 
Burgoyne, that he will he able to effectuate a 
junction (which I conceive they have not), 
they wdl no longer remain kicking their heels 
at New York. They will put the place m a 
respectable state of defence, which, with their 
command of the waters, may be easily done, 

* Keatli’s Memoirs. 


leave four or five thousand men, and direct 
their operations to a more decisive object. They 
will infallibly proceed either immediately up 
the river Delaware with their whole troops, or, 
what IS more piohahle, land somewhere about 
South Amboy or Shrewsbury, and march 
straight to Trenton or Burlington. On the 
supposition that this will be the case, what are 
we to do? What force have we? What 
means have we to prevent their possessing 
themselves of Philadelphia? General Wash- 
mgton’s army cannot possibly keep pace with 
them. The length of his route is not only in- 
finitely greater, but his obstructions almost in- 
superable. In short, before he could cross 
Hudson River, they might be lodged and 
strongly fortified on both banks of the Dela- 
ware. * For Heaven’s sake, arouse your- 
selves* For Heaven’s sake, let ten thousand 
men be immediately assembled, and stationed 
somewhere about Trenton. In my opinion, 
your whole depends upon it. I set out imme- 
diately for head-quarters, where I shall com- 
municate my apprehension that such will he 
the next operation of the enemy, and urge the 
expediency of sparing a part of his army (if he 
has any to spare) for this object,” 

On the very morning that Lee was writing 
this letter at Amboy, Washington received in- 
telligence by express from General Heath, 
stationed above King’s Bridge, that the enemy 
were landing with artillery on Throg’s Neck t 
in the Sound, about nine miles from the camp. 
Wasliington surmised that Howe was pursuing 
his original plan of getting to the rear of the 
American army, cutting off its supplies, which 
were chiefly derived from the East, and inter- 
rupting its commiinioation with the main coun- 
try. Officers were ordered to their alai'm posts, 
and the troops to be ready, under arms, to aofc 
as occasion might lequire. Word, at the same 
time, was sent to General Heath to dispose of 
the troops on his side of King’s Bridge, and of 
two militia regiments posted on the banks of 
Harlem River opposite the camp, in such man- 
ner as he should think necessary. 

Haying made all Ms arrangements as prompt- 
ly as possible, Washington mounted his horse, 
and rode over towards Throg’s Neck to recon- 
noitre. 

Throg’s Nook is a peninsula in Westchester 
County, stretching upwards of two miles into 
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the Sound. It was separated from the main- 
land by a narrow creek and a marsh, and was 
surrounded by water every high tide. A bridge 
across a creek connecting with a rumed cause- 
way across the marsh, led to the mainland, and 
the upper end of the creek was fordable at low 
water. Early in the morning, eighty or ninety 
boats full of men had stood up the Sound from 
Montresor’s Island, and Long Island, and had 
landed troops to the number of four thousand 
on Throg’s Point, the estremitj of the neck. 
Thence their advance pushed forward toward 
the causeway and bridge to secure that pass to 
the mainland. General Heath had been too 
rapid for them. Colonel Hand and his Phila- 
delphia riflemen, the same who had cheeked 
the British advance on Long Island, had taken 
up the planks of the bridge, and posted them- 
selves opposite the end of the causeway, 
whence they commenced firing with their rifles. 
They were soon reinforced by Colonel Prescott, 
of Blinker’s Hill renown, with Ms regiment, and 
Lieutenant Bryant of the artillery, withathre§- 
pounder. Checked at this pass, the British 
moved toward the head of the creek ; here they 
found the Americans in possession of the ford, 
where they were reinforced by Colonel Graham, 
of the Hew York line, with his regiment, and 
Lieutenant Jackson of the artillery, with a six- 
pounder. These skilful dispositions of his 
troops by General Heath had brought the ene- 
my to a stand By the time Washington ar- 
lived in the vicinity, the British had encamped 
on the neck , the riflemen and yagers keeping 
up a scatteiing Are at each other across the 
marsh, and Captain Bryant now and then 
saluting the enemy with his field-piece 
•Having surveyed the ground, Washington 
ordered works to be thrown up at the passes 
from the neck to the mainland The British 
also threw np a work at the end of the cause- 
way. In the afternoon nine ships, with a great 
number of schooners, sloops, and flat-bottomed 
boats full of men, passed through Hell Gate 
toward Throg’s Pomt; and information re- 
ceived from two deserters, gave Washington 
reason to believe that the greater part of the 
enemy’s forces were gathermg in that quarter. 
General McDougall’s biigade, in which were 
Colonel Smallwood and the independent com- 
panies, was sent in the evening to strengthen 
Heath’s division at King’s Bridge, and to throw 
up works opposite the ford of Harlem Eiver. 


Greene, who had heard of the landing of the 
enemy at Throg’s Heck, wrote over to Wash- 
ington, from Fort Constitution, informing him 
that he had three brigades ready to join him if 
required. “ If the troops are wanted over your 
side,” said he, ‘‘ or likelj to be so, they should 
be got over in the latter part of the night,* as 
the shipping may move up from below, and 
impede, if not totally stop the troops from pass- 
ing.” ‘‘ The tents upon Staten Island,” he add- 
ed, “had all been struck, as far as could be 
ascertained,” It was plain the whole scene of 
action was changing. 

On the 14th, General Lee arrived in camp, 
where he was welcomed as the harbinger of 
good luck. Washington was absent, visiting 
the posts beyond King’s Bridge, and the passes 
leading from Throg’s Heck ; Lee immediately 
rode forth to join Mm. Ho one gave him a 
sincerer greeting than the commander-in-chief; 
who, diffident of his own military knowledge, 
had a high opinion of that of Lee. He imme- 
diately gave him command of the troops above 
King’s Bridge, now the greatest part of the 
army, but desired that he w’ould not exeicise it 
for a day or two, until he had time to acquaint 
himself with the localities and arrangements of 
the post ; Heath, in the interim, held the com- 
mand. 

Lee was evidently elevated by his successes 
at the South, and disposed to criticize disparag- 
ingly the military operations of other com- 
manders. In a letter, written on the day of Ms 
arrival to his old associate in arms, General 
Gates, he condemns the position of the army, 
and censures Washington for submitting to the 
dictation of Congress, whose meddlesome in- 
structions had produced it. “ Inter writes 
he, “ the Congress seem to stumble every step. 
I do not mean one or two of the cattle, but 
the whole stable. I have been very free in de- 
livering my opinion to them. In my opinion 
Generd Washington is much to blame in not 
I menacing ’em with resignation unless they re- 
frain from unhinging the army by their absurd 
interfeience. 

“ Keep us Ticonderoga ; much depends upon 
it. We ought to have an army in the Dela- 
ware. I have roared it m the ears of Congress, 
hut earent auribus. Adieu, my dear friend ; if 
we do meet again^ — why, we shall smile.” * 

In the mean time, Congress, on the 11th of 
October, having heard of the ingress of the 
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Phcenk, Roebuck, and Tartar, passed a resolu- 
tion that General Washington be desired, if it 
be practicable, by every art, and at whatever 
expense, to obstruct eiiectually the navigation 
of the North River between Fort Washington 
and Mount Constitution, as well to prevent 
the regress of the enemy’s Vessels lately gone 
up as to hinder them from receiving succors. 

Under so many conflicting circnmbtances, 
Washington held a council of war on the 16th, 
at Lee’s head-quarters, at which all the major- 
generals were present excepting Greene, and 
all the brigadiers, as well as Colonel Eiiox, who 
commanded the artillery. Letters from the 
Convention and from individual members of it 
weie read, concerning the turbulence of the 
disaffected in the upper parts of the State ; in- 
teUigence gained from deseiters was likewise 
stated, showing the intention of the enemy to 
sui round the camp. The policy was then dis- 
cussed of remaining in their piesent position 
on Manhattan Island, and awaitnfg there the 
menaced attack : the strength of the position 
was urged; its being well fortified, and ex- 
ti emely difficult of access. Lee, in reply, scoffed 
at the idea of a position being good merely be- 
cause its approaches were difficult. How could 
they tbmk of holding a position wheie the 
enemy were so strong in front and rear ; where 
ships had the command of the water on each 
side, and where King’s Bridge was their only 
pass by which to escape from being wholly en- 
closed? Had not their recent experience on 
Long Island and at New York taught them the 
danger of such positions ? “ For my part,” said 

he, “ I would have nothing to do with the 
islands to which you have been clinging so per- 
tmaoionsly — wonld give Mr, Howe a fee-simple 
of them.” 

“ After much consideration and debate,” says 
the record of the council, “ the following ques- 
tion was stated : Whether (it having appeared 
that the obstructions in the North River have 
proved insufficient, and that the enemy’s whole 
force is now in om* rear on Frog Point) it is 
now deemed impossibie, in our situation, to 
prevent the enemy from cutting off the com- 
munication with the country, and compelling 
us to fight them at all disadvantages, or surren- 
der piisoners at discretion? ” 

All agreed, with but one dissenting voice, that 
it was not possible to prevent the communica- 
tion from being cut off, and that one of the 
consequences mentioned in the question must 
follow. 


The dissenting voice was that of General 
George Clinton, a brave, downright man, but 
little versed in the science of waifare. He 
could not comprehend the policy of abandoning 
so strong a position ; they were equal m num- 
ber to the enemy, and, as they must fight them 
somewhere, could do it to more advantage there 
than anywhere else. Clinton felt as a guaidian 
of the Hudson and the upper country, and 
wished to meet the enemy, as it were, at the 
very threshold. 

As the resolve of Congress seemed impera- 
tive with regaid to Fort Washmgton, that post, 
it wms agreed, should be “ retained as long as 
possible.” 

A stiong garrison was accordingly placed in 
it, composed chiefly of troops from Magaw’s 
and Shoe’s Pennsylvania legiments, the latter 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Lambert Cadwalader, 
of Philadelphia. Shee having obtained leave 
of absence, Colonel Magaw was put in command 
of the post, and solemnly charged by Washing- 
ton to defend it to the last extremity. The 
name of the opposite post on the Jersey shore, 
where Greene was stationed, was changed from 
Fort Constitution to Fort Lee, in honor of the 
general, Lee, in fact, was the military idol of 
the day. Even the family of the commander- 
in-chief joined in paying him homage. Colonel 
Tench Tilghman, Washington’s aide-de-camp, m 
a letter to a friend, writes : “You ask if Gen- 
eral Lee is in health, and .our people bold. I 
answer both in the affirmative. His appearance 
amongst us has contributed not a little to the 
latter.” 


CHAPTER SXXYII. 

Peevious to decamping from Manhattan Isl- 
and, Washington formed four divisions of the 
army, which weie lespectively assigned to 
Generals Leo, Heath, SnllLvan (recently obtain- 
ed in exchange for General Prescott), and Lin- 
coln. Lee was stationed on Yalen tine’s Hill, 
on the mainland, immediately opposite King’s 
Bridge, to cover the transportation across it of 
the military stores and heavy baggage. The 
other divisions were to form a chain of fortified 
posts, extending about thirteen miles along a 
ridge of hills on the west side of the Bronx, 
from Lee’s camp up to the village of White 
Plains, 

Washington’s head-<luarters continued to be 
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on Hailem Heights for several days, during 
vrlnob time he was continually in the saddle, 
riding about a broken, woody, and half-wild 
country, forming posts, and choosing sites for 
bieastworks and redoubts. By his skilful dis- 
position of the army, it was protected in its 
whole length by the Bronx, a narrow but deep 
stream, fringed with trees, which ran along the 
foot of the ridge ; at the same time his troops 
faced and outflanked the enemy, and covered 
the loads along which stores and baggage had 
to be transported. On the 21st, he shifted his 
head-quarters to Valentine’s Hill, and on the 
23d to White Plains, wheie he stationed him- 
self m a fortified camp. 

While he was thus incessantly in action, 
General, now Sir William Howe (having recent- 
ly, in lewai’d for his services, been made a 
knight companion of the Bath), remained for 
SIX days passive in his camp on Throg’s Point, 
awaiting the arrival of supplies and reinforce- 
ments, instead of pushing across to the Hudson, 
and throwing himself between Washington’s 
army and the upper country. His inaction lost 
him a golden opportunity By the time his 
supphes arrived, the Americans had broken up 
the causeway leading to the mainland, and 
taken positions too strong to be easily forced 

Finding himself headed in this direction, Sir 
William re-embarked part of his troops m flat- 
boats on the 18th, crossed Eastchester Bay, and 
landed on Pell’s Point, at the mouth of Hutch- , 
inson’s Eiver, Here he was joined in a few 
horns by the main body, with the baggage and ; 
artillery, and proceeded through the manor of ‘ 
Pelham towards Hew Rochelle ; still with a ■ 
view to get above Washmgton’s army. 

In their march, the British were waylaid 
and harassed by Colonel Glover of Massachu - 1 
setts, with Ms own, Reed’s, and Shepard’s regi- 
ments of infantry. Twice the British advance 
guards were thrown into confusion, and driven 
back with severe loss, by a sharp fire from be- 
hind stone fences. A third time they advanced 
in solid columns. The Americans gave them 
repeated volleys, and then retreated with the 
loss of eight killed and thirteen wounded, 
among whom was Colonel Shepard. Colonel 
Glover, and the oflBcers and soldiers who were 
with him in this skirmish, received the public 
thanks of Washington for them merit and good 
behavior. 

On the 21st, General Howe was encamped 
about two miles north of Hew Rochelle, with 
his outposts extending to Kamaroneok on ike 


Sound. At the latter place was posted Colonel 
Rogers, the renegade, as he was called, with 
the Queen’s Rangeis, his newly-rai&ed corps of 
loyalists. 

Hearing of this, Loid Stirling resolved, if 
possible, to cut off this outpost and entrap the 
old hunter. Colonel Haslet, of his brigade, al- 
ways prompt on such occasions, undertook the 
exploit at the head of seven hundred and fifty 
Delaware troops, who had fought so bravely 
on Long Island. With these he crossed the 
line of the British mai ch ; came undiscovered 
upon the post ; drove in the guard ; killed a 
lieutenant and several men, and brought away 
thirty-six prisoners, with a pair of colors, sixty 
stands of arms, and other spoils. He missed 
the main prize, however * Rogers skulked off 
in the dark at the first fire. He was too old a 
partisan to be easily entrapped. 

For this exploit, Colonel Haslet and his men 
were publicly thanked by Lord Stirling, on 
parade. 

These, and other spirited and successful 
skirmishes, while they retarded the advance 
of the enemy, had the far more important effect 
of exercising and animating the American 
troops, and accustoming them to danger. 

While in this neighborhood, Howe was rein- 
forced by a second division of Hessians under 
General Enyphausen, and a regiment of WaL 
deckers, both of which had recently arrived in 
Hew York. He was joined, also, by the whole 
of the seventeenth light-dragoons, and a part of 
the sixteenth, which had arrived on the 3d in- 
stant from Ireland, with Lieutenant-Colonel 
(afterward Earl) Harcourt. Some of then- 
horses had been brought with them across the 
sea, others had been procured since their ar- 
rival. 

The Americans at first regarded these troop- 
ers with great dread, Washington, therefore, 
took pains to convince them, that in a rough^ 
broken country, like the present, fuH of stone 
fences, no troops were so inefficient as cavalry. 
They could be waylaid and picked off by sharp- 
shooters from behind walls and thickets, while 
they could not leave the road to pursue then- 
covert foe. 

Further to inspirit them against this new 
enemy, he proclaimed, in general orders, a re- 
ward of one hundred dollars for every trooper 
brought in with his horse and accoutrements, 
and so on, in proportion to the completeness 
of the capture. 

On the 25th, about two o’clock in the after- 
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noon, intelligence vras brought to head-qnar-* 
teis that thieo or four detachments of the 
enemy were on the inarch, within four miles 
of the camp, and the main araiy following m 
columns. The dinms beat to arms; the men 
weie ordered to their posts; an attack -was 
expected. The day passed away, however, 
■without any demonstration of the enemy. 
Howe detached none of his force on lateral 
expeditions, evidently meditating a general en- 
gagement. To ]irepare for it, Washington 
drew all Ms troops from the posts along the 
Bronx into the fortified camp at White Plams. 
Here every thing remained quiet but expectant, 
throughout the 26th. In the morning of the 
27th, which was Sunday, the heavy booming 
of cannon was heard from a distance, seemingly 
in the direction of Port Washington. Scouts 
galloped off to gam intelligence. We tviU an- 
ticipate their leport. 

Two of the British frigates, at seven o’clock 
in the morning, had moved up tlie Hudson, and 
come to anchor neai Bourdett’s Perry, below 
the Morris House, Washington’s old head-quar- 
ters, apparently with the intention of stopping 
the ferry, and cutting off the communication 
between Fort Lee and Port Washington. At 
the same time, troops made their appearance 
on Harlem Plains, where Lord Percy held com- 
mand. Colonel Morgan immediately maimed 
the hues with troops fiom the garrison of Port 
Washington The ships opened a fire to en- 
filade and dislodge them. Abaibette battery 
on the cliffs of the Jersey shore, to the left of 
the ferry, fired down upon the frigates, but with 
little effect. Colonel Magaw got 'down an 
eighteen-pounder to the lines near the Morns 
House, and fired fifty or sixty rounds, two balls 
at a time. Two eighteen-pounders were like- 
wise brought down fiom Port Lee, and planted 
opposite the ships. By the fire from both 
shores they were hulled repeatedly. 

It was the thundering of these cannonades 
which had reached Washington’s camp at 
White Plains, and even startled tlie Highlands 
of the Hudson. The ships soon hoisted all sail. 
The foremost slipped her cable, and appeared 
to be in the greatest confusion. She could 
make no way, though towed by two boats. 
The other ship seeing her distress, sent two 
barges to her assistance, and by the four boats 
she was dragged out of reach of the Amencan 
fire, her pumps going all the tune. “ Had the 
tide been flood one lialf hour longer,” writes 
General Greene, we should have sunk her.” 


At the time that the fire from the ships be- 
gan, Lord Percy brought up his field-pieces and 
mortars, and made an attack upon the lines. 
He was resolutely answered by the troops sent 
down from Port Washington, and several Hes- 
sians were killed. An occasional firing w’as 
kept up until evening, when the ships fell 
down the river, and the troops which had ad- 
vanced on Harlem Flams diew within their 
lines again. 

“ We take this day’s movement to be only a 
feint,” writes one of the garrison at Port Lee , 
‘‘at any rate, it is little honorable to the led 
coats ” Its chief effect was to startle the dis- 
tant camp, and astound a quiet country with 
the thundering dm of war. 

The celebrated Thomas Paine, author of 
“The Eights of Man,” and other political 
works, was a spectator of the affaii fiom the 
rocky summit of the Palisades, on the Jei&ey 
shore 

While these things were passing at Port 
Washington, Lee had struck his tents, and with 
the rear division, eight thousand stiong, the 
baggage and artilleiy, and a train of waggons 
four miles long, laden with stores and ammu- 
nition, was lumbering along the rough country 
loads to join the main army It was not until 
Monday inoi mug, after being on the road all 
night, that he ai rived at White Plains. 

Washington’s camp was situated on high 
ground, facing the east. The right wing 
stretched towards the south along a rocky hill, 
at the foot of which the Bronx, making an 
elbow, protected it in flank and rear. The left 
wmg rested on a small deep lake among the 
hills. The camp was strongly intrenched in 
front. 

About a quarter of a mile to the right of the 
camp, and separated from the height on which 
it stood by the Bronx and a marshy interval, 
was a con espondmg height called Ohattorton’a 
Hill, As this paitly commanded the right 
flank, and as the intervening bend of the Bronx 
was easily passable, Washington had stationed 
on its summit a militia regiment. 

The whole encampment was a temporary 
one, to be changed as soon as the imlitaiy stores 
collected there could be lomoved; and now 
that General Lee was ai rived, Washington 
rode out with him and other general officers 
who were off duty, to reconnoitre a height 
which appeared more eligible. When aiTi^ved 
at it, Lee pointed to another on the north, still 
more commanding. “Yonder,” said he, “is 
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the ground we ought to occupy,” “ Let us go, 
then, and view it ” replied 'Washington. They 
were gently nding in that direction, when a 
trooper came spurring up his panting horse 

The British are m the camp, sir ^ ” cried he. 
“Then, gentlemen,” said Washington, “we 
have other business to attend to than recon- 
noitring.” Putting spurs to his horse, he set 
off for the camp at full gallop, the others spur- 
rmg after him. 

Arrived at head-quarters, he was informed 
by Adjutant-General Reed, that the picket 
guards had all been driven in, and the enemy 
were advancing : but that the whole American 
army was posted m order of battle. “ Gentle- 
men,” said Washmgton, turning calmly to his 
companions, “you will return to your respec- 
tive posts, and do the best you can.” 

Apprehensive that the enemy might attempt 
to get possession of Ohatterton’s Hill, he de- 
tached Colonel Haslet with his Delaware regi- 
ment, to reinforce the militia posted there. To 
these ho soon added General McDougall’s bri- 
gade, composed of Smallwood’s Marylanders, 
Eitzema’s Hew Yorkers, and two other regi- 
ments, These were much reduced by sickness 
and absence. General McDougall had com- 
mand of the whole force upon the lull, which 
did not exceed 1,60D men. 

These dispositions were scarcely made, when 
the enemy appeared glistening on the high 
grounds beyond the village of White Plains. 
They advanced in two columns, the right com- 
manded by Sir Henry Clinton, the left by the 
Hessian general, De Heister. There was also 
a troop of horse ' so formidable in the inex- 
perienced eyes of the Americans. “ It was a 
brilliant but formidable sight,” writes Heath 
in his Memoirs. “ The sun shone bright, their 
arms glittered ; and perhaps troops never were 
shown to more advantage ” 

For a time they halted in a wheat field, be- 
hind a rising ground, and the general officers 
rode up in the centre to hold a consultation. 
Washington supposed they were preparing to 
attack him in front, and such indeed was their 
intention; but the commanding height of 
Ohatterton’s Hill had caught Sir William’s 
eye, and he determined first to get possession 
of it. 

Colonel Bahl was accordingly detached with 
a brigade of Hessians, to make a circuit south- 
wardly round a piece of wood, cross the Bronx 
about a quarter of a mile below, and ascend 
the south side of the hill ; while General Leslie, 


with a large force, British and Hessian, should 
advance directly in front, throw a bridge across 
the stieam, and chaige up the hill. 

A furious cannonade w'as now opened by 
the British from fifteen or twenty pieces of 
artillery, placed on high ground opposite the 
hill ; under cover of which the troops of Gen- 
eral Leslie hastened to construct the bridge. 
In so doing, they were severely galled by two 
field -pieces, planted on a ledge of rock on Ohat- 
terton’s Hill, and in charge of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the youthful captain of artillery. Small- 
wood’s Maryland battalion, also, kept up a 
sharp fire of small arms. 

As soon as the bridge was finished, the 
British and Hessians under Leslie rushed over 
it, formed, and charged up the hill to take 
Hamilton’s two field-pieces. Three times the 
two field-pieces were discharged, ploughing 
the ascending columns from Mil-top to nvei ; 
while Smallwood’s “blue and buff” Maryland- 
ers kept up their volleys of musketry 

In the mean time, Rahl and his Hessian bri- 
gade forded the Bronx lower down, pushed up 
the south side of the hill, and endeavored to 
turn McDougall’s right fiank The miiitia gave 
the general hut little support. They had been 
dismayed at the opening of the engagement by 
a sliot from a British cannon, which -wounded 
one of them in the thigh, and nearly put the 
whole to flight. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty McDougall had rallied them, and posted 
them behind a stone wall. Here they did 
some service, until a troop of Biitish cavalry, 
havmg gained the crest of the hill, came on, 
brandishing their sabres. At their first ohai'ge 
the militia gave a random, scattering fire, then 
broke, and fled in complete confusion. 

A brave stand was made on the summit of 
the hill by Haslet, Ritzeina, and SmaEwood, 
with their troops. Twice they repulsed horse 
and foot, British and Hessians, until, cramped 
for room and greatly outnumbered, they slowly 
and sullenly retreated clown the north side of 
the hill, where there was a bridge across tlie 
Bronx. Smallwood remained upon the ground 
for some time after the retreat had begun, and 
received two flesh wounds, one in the hip, the 
other through the arm. At the bridge over 
the Bronx, the retreating troops' were met by 
General Putnam, who was coming to their 
assistance with Beall’s brigade. In the rear of 
this they marched back into the camp 

The loss on both sides, in this short but 
severe action, was nearly equal. That of the 
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Americans -^vas between three and four hnn- f Lord Percy from Farlem witn the fomth brh 
dred men, killed, wounded, and taken prisoners, gade and two battalions of the sixth, and pio- 
At first it was thought to be much more, many ceeded to throw up lines and redoubts in fiont 
of the mihtia and a few of the regulars being of the Ameiiean camp, as if preparing to can- 
counted as lost, who had scattered themselves nonade it. As the enemy was endeavoring to 


among the hiUs, but afterwards returned to 
head-quarters. 

The British army now rested with their left 
wing on the liiU they had just taken, and which 
they were busy intrenehmg They were ex- 
tending their right wing to the left of the 
Ameiican lines, so that their t’wo wings and 
centre formed nearly a semicircle. It was 
evidently their design to outflank the Ameii- 
can camp, and get in the rear of it. Tlie day, 
however, being far advanced, was suffered to 
pass without any further attack , but the mor- 
row was looked forwai d to for a deadly convict. 
TTashington availed himself of this interval to 
have the sick and 'wounded, and as much of 
the stoies as possible, removed from the camp. 
“The two armies,” says General Heath m his 
Memoirs, “lay looking at each other, within 
long cannon shot. In the night time the 
British lighted up a vast number of fires, the 
weather growing pretty cold. These fires, 
some on the level ground, some at the foot of 
the hills, and at all distances to their hrows, 
some of which were lofty, seemed to the eye 
to mix with the stars The American side doubt- 
less exhibited to them a similar appearance.” 

Biirmg this anxious night, Washington -was 
assiduously occupied throwing hack his light 
wing to a stronger ground ; doubhng his in- 
trenchments and constructing three redoubts, 
with a line in front, on the summit of Ins post. 
These works were principally intended for de- 
fence against small arms, and were thrown up 
with a rapidity that to the enemy must have 
savored of magic. They were, in fact, made 
of the stalks of Indian corn or maize taken 
from a neighboring corn-field, and pulled up 
with the earth clinging in masses to the large 
roots. “ The roots of the stalks,” says Heath, 

“ and earth on them placed in the face of tlie 
works, answered the purpose of sods and fas- 
cines. The tops being placed inwards, as the 
loose earth was thrown upon them, became as 
so many trees to the work, which was carried 
up with a despatch scarcely conceivable.” 

In the morning of the 29th, when Howe be- 
held how greatly Washington had improved 
his position and strengthened it, by what ap- 
peared to he solidly constructed works, lie 
postponed his meditated assault, ordered up 


outflank him, especially on his right wing, 
Washington apprehended one of their objects 
might be to advance a part of their foi ce, and 
seize on Pine’s Bridge over Croton Eiver, 
which would cut off his communication with 
the upper coimtiy General Beall, with three 
Mai viand regiments, was sent off with all ex- 
pedition to secure that pass. It was Washing- 
ton’s idea that, having possession of Croton 
Eiver and the passes in the Highlands, Ms army 
would he safe from further puisuit, and have 
time to repose after its late excessive fatigue, 
and would be fresh, and ready to harass the 
enemy should they think fit to winter up the 
country. 

At present nothing could exceed the war- 
worn condition of the tioops, unseasoned as 
they were to this kind of service. A scornful 
letter, written at this time by a British officer, 
to Ms friend in London, gives a picture of the 
ragged plight to which they wore reduced, in 
this rainy and inclement season “ The rebel 
army are in so wretched a condition, as to 
clothing and accontrements, that I believe no 
nation ever saw such a set of tatterdemalions. 
There are few coats among them but wdiat are 
out at elbows, and in a whole regiment theie 
is scarce a pair of breeches. Judge, then, how 
they must be pinched by a winter’s campaign. 
We, who are warmly clothed and well equipped, 
already feel it severely; for it is even now 
much colder than I ever felt it in England.” 

Alas for the poor half-naked, weather-beaten 
patriots, who had to cope with these well-fed, 
well-clad, well-appointed mercenaries I A let- 
ter written at the very same date (October 31), 
by General George Clinton, shows what, in 
their forlorn plight, they had to grapple with. 

“ Wo had reason,” writes he, “ to apprehend 
an attack last night, or by daylight this morn- 
ing. Our lines were manned all night in con- 
sequence ; and a most horrid night it was to 
lay in cold trenches. Uncovered as wo are, 
daily on fatigue, making redoubts, fleches, 
abattia, and retreating from them and the little 
temporary huts made for our comfort before 
they are well finished, I fear will ultimately 
destroy our army without fighing.”* “How- 

* GeoigB Clinton to Jokti McKesson, Oct 31 Am, 
ArchiveB, Ctb Series, li. 1312, 
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ever,” adds lie, honestly, -vrould not be 
nuder^stood to cundemn measures. They may 
be right for aught I know. I do not under- 
stand nuich of the redned art of \var ; it is said 
to consi t m stiatagem aud deception.” In a 
previous letter to the same fi icnd, in a moment 
ofliuiry and alarm, he wiites, ‘‘ Pray let Mj-s. 
Clinton know thai: I am vrell, and that she need 
not he uneasy about me. It would be too 
much honor to die in so good a cause.” 

Clinton, as ne have before intimated, was 
an honest and aident patnot, of resolute spirit, 
and plain, direct good sense, but an inexpe- 
rienced soldier. His main idea of warfaie was 
&ti aightfoi ward fighting, and he was greatly 
peiplexed by the continual strategy which 
Washington’s situation required. One of the 
aides-de-camp of the latter had a truer notion 
on the subject. “The campaign Mtheito,” 
said he, “ has been a fam trial of generalship, 
in which I flatter myself we have had the ad- 
vantage. If we, with our motley army, can 
keep Mr. Howe aud his grand appointment at 
hay, I think we shall make no contemptible 
military figure.” 

On the night of the 31 st, Washington made 
another of those moves which perplexed the 
worthy Clinton. In the course of the night he 
shifted his whole position, set fire to the barns 
and out-houses containing forage and stores, 
which there was no time to remove, and, leav- 
ing a strong rear-gnard on the heights, and in 
the neighbormg woods, retired -with his main 
army a distance of five miles, among the high, : 
I'ocky hiUs about NTortlicastle. Here he im- 1 
mediately set to work to intrench and fortify 
himself ; his policy at this time being, as he 
used to say, “ to fight with the spade and mat- 
tock.” 

General Eowo did not attempt to dislodge 
Mm from this fastness. He at one time ordered 
an attack on the rear-guai’d, but a violent rain 
prevented it, and for two or three days he re- 
mained seemingly inactive. “ AH matters are 
as quiet as if the enemy were one hundred 
miles distant from us,” writes one of Washing- 
ton’s aides on the Scl of November. During 
the night of the 4:th, this quiet was interrupted. 
A mysterious sound was heard in the direction 
of the British camp ; like the rumbling of wag- 
gons and artillery. At daybreak the meaning 
of it was discovered. The enemy were de- 
camping. Long trains were observed, defilmg 


♦ TeucE TdgliinarL to William Duer, Oct. 31. 
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across the hilly countiy, along the roads lead- 
ing to Dobbs’ Perry on the Hudson. Tlie move- 
ment continued foi tliree successive days, until 
their whole force, British and Hes'^ians, disap- 
peared from White Plains. 

The night after their departuie a party of 
Aniencans, heated with liquor, set fire to the 
court-house and other edifices in the village, as 
if they had belonged to the enemy ; an outrage 
which called forth a general ordei from Wash- 
ington, expressive of las indignation, and 
threatening the perpetiators with signal pun- 
ishment when detected. We notice this matter 
because, in Biitish accounts, the huining of 
those buildings had been charged upon Wash- 
ington himself; being, no doubt, confounded 
with the burning of the barns and out-houses 
ordered by him on shifting his encampment. 


OHAPTEK XXXVIII. 

Yaeioijs were the speculations at head-quar- 
ters on the sudden movement of the enemy. 
Washington writes to General William Living- 
ston (now governor of the Jerseys) * “ They 
have gone towards the Horth Diver and King’s 
Bridge. Some suppose they are going into 
winter quarters, and will sit down m Few 
York without doing more than investing Port 
Washington, I cannot subscribe wholly to this 
opmion myself That they will invest Poit 
Washington, is a matter of which there can he 
no doubt ; and I think there is a strong proba- 
bility that General Howe will detach a part of 
his force to make an incursion into the Jerseys, 
provided he is going to Few York. He must 
attempt something on account of his reputa- 
tion, for what has he done as yet, with his 
great army ? ” 

Hi the same letter he expressed his deter- 
mination, as soon as it should appear that the 
present manoGuvi*e was a real retreat, and not 
a feint, to throw over a body of troops into 
the Jerseys to assist in checking Howe’s pro- 
gress He, moreover, recommended to the 
governor to have the militia of that State put 
on the best possible footing, and a part of them 
held in readiness to take the place of the State 
levies, whose term of service would soon ex- 
pire. He advised, also, that the inhabitants 
contiguous to the water, should he prepared to 
remove their stock, grain, eflects, and carriages, 
on the earliest notice. 
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In a letter of tlie same date, lie charged Gen- 
eral Greene, should Howe invest Fort’W'asliing- 
ton with x>art of his force, to give the garrison 
all possible assistance. 

On the following day (Hot 8j, las aide-de- 
camp, Colonel Tiighman, writes to General 
Crcene fiom head-quarters. ^‘Tlie enemy aie 
dt Dohbs’ Ferry with a great number of boats, 
leady togointo Jersey, the river. 

Greene doubted any intention of the enemy 
to cross the liver , it might only he a feint to 
mislead , still, as a precaution, he had ordered 
troops up from the flying camp, and was posting 
them opposite Dobbs’ Deny, and at other passes 
where a landing might be attempted , the whole 
bemg under the command of General Mei cer. 

Afiairs at Fort Washington soon settled the 
question of the enemy’s mtentions witli regard 
to it. Lord Peicy took his station with a body 
of troops before the lines to the south Knyp- 
hansen advanced on the north. The Americans 
had previously abandoned Fort Independence, 
burnt its barracks, and removed the stojes and 
cannon, Oiossing King’s Bridge, Knypliausen 
took a position between ii and Fort Washington. 
The approach to the fort, on this side, was ex- 
ceedingly steep and rocky ; as, indeed, were ah 
its approaches, excepting that on the south, 
where the countiy was more open, and the as- 
cent giadual The fort could not hold within 
its walls above one thousand men ; the rest of 
the troops were distributed about the lines and 
outworks. While the fort was thus menaced, 
the chevaux-de-fnsehad again xwoved inefficient. 
On the night of the 5th, a frigate and two 
transports, bound up to Dobbs’ Ferry, with 
supplies for Howe’s army, had broken through , 
though, according to Greene’s account, not 
without being considerably shattered by the 
batteries 

Informed of these facts, Washington wrote 
to Greene on the 8th If we cannot prevent 
vessels from passing up the river, and the enemy 
are possessed of all the surrounding country, 
what valuable purpose can it answer to hold a 
post from which the expected benefit cannot be 
had ? I am, therefore, inclinecl to think, that it 
will not be prudent to hazard the men and 
stores at j^foimt Washington ; but, as you are 
on the spot, Heave it to you to give such orders 
as to evacuating Kount Washington as you may 
judge be^t, and so far revoking the orders given 
to Colonel Ifagaw, to defend rt to the last.” 

Accounts had been received at head-quaitera 
of a considerable movement on the preceding 


evening (Hov. Tth), among the enemy’s boats 
at Dobbs’ Ferry, with tlie intention, it was said, 
of penetrating the Jerseys, and falling down 
upon Foit Lee Washington, therefore, in the 
same letter, directed Greene to have all the 
stores not necessary to the defence removed 
immediately, and to destroy all the stock, the 
hay and grain, in the neighborhood, wflnch the 
owners refused to remove. “Expeuence has 
shown,” adds he, '‘that a contiary conduct is 
not of the least advantage to the X)oor inhabit- 
ants, from whom all their effects of every kind 
are taken without distinction, and without the 
least satisfaction.” 

Greene, m reply (Hov. flth), adhered with te- 
nacity to tlio policy of maintaining Fort Wash- 
ington. ‘'The enemy,” said he, “must invest 
it with double the number of men required for 
its defence. They must keep troops at King’s 
Bridge, to cut off all eoramunication with the 
country, and m considciable force, for fear of 
an attack.” He did not consider the fort in 
immediate danger. Colonel iMagaw thought it 
would take the enemy until the end of Decem- 
ber to carry it In the mean time, the garrison 
could at any time be brought off, and even the 
stores removed, should matters giow dcspeiate. 
If the enemy should not find it an object of 
importance, they would not trouble themselves 
about it , if they should, it would be a proof 
that they felt an injury from its being niain- 
tainecL The giving it up would open for them 
a free communication with the countiy by the 
way of King’s Biidge/' 

It is doubtful when or where Washington re- 
; ceived this letter, as he left the camp at Horth- 
i castle at eleven o’clock of the following morn- 
ing. There being still considerable uncertainty 
as to the intentions of the enemy, all his ar- 
langements -were made accordingly. All the 
troops belonging to the States west of the Hud- 
son, were to be stationed m the Jerseys, under 
command of Geiieial Putnam. Lord Stirling 
had already been sent forward with the Mary- 
land and Yirgmia troops to Peekskill, to cross 
the liver at King’s Ferry. Another division, 
composed of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
troops, under General Heath, was to co-operate 
with the brigade of Hew York militia under 
General George Clinton, in scouring the High- 
land posts on both sides of the river. 

The troops which would remain at Horthcas- 
tie after the departure of Health and his di- 


* Ara. Archives, 5th Seiies, ill 618. 
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vision, vrere to be commanded by Lee. 'W'asb- 
ington’s letter of instructions to ihat general is 
cliaracteii^ed by bis own modesty, and bis de- 
ference for Lee's superior military experience. 
He suggests, ratber than orders, yet bis letter 
IS sufficiently explicit. “A little time now,” 
writes be, must manifest the enemy’s designs, 
and point out to you tbe ineasmes proper to be 
pursued by tliat part of the army under your 
command. I shall give no directions, therefore, 
on this head, having the most entiie confidence 
in your judgment and military exertions One 
thing, however, I will suggest, namely, that the 
appearance of embarking troops for the Jerseys 
may be intended as a femt to weaken ns, and 
render the post we now hold more vulnerable, 
or the enemy may find that troops are assembled 
with more expedition, and m greater numbers, 
than they expected, on the Jersey shore, to op- 
pose them; and, as it is possible, fiom one or 
other of these motives, that they may yet pay 
the party under your command a visit, it will 
he unnecessary, I am persuaded, to recommend to 
you the propriety of putting this post, if you 
stay at it, into a proper posture of defence, and 
guarding against surpiises But I would re- 
commend it to your consideration whether, 
under the suggestion above, yom retiring to 
Croton Budge, and some strong post still more 
easteily (covering the passes through the High- 
lands; , may not be more advisable than to run 
the hazaid of an attack with unequal numbers. 
At any rate, I thmk all your baggage and stores, 
except such as are necessary for immediate use, 
ought to be to the northward of Croton Eiver. 
t: X ’'You will consider the post at Cro- 
ton’s (or Pine’s) Bridge as under your immediate 
cai’e. *'i* -t* > If the enemy should remove 
the whole, or the greater part of their force to 
the west side of Hudson’s Eiver, I have no 
doubt of your following with aU possible de- 
spatch, leaving the militia and invalids to cover 
the frontiers of Connecticut in case of need.” 

"We have been minute m stating these mat- 
ters, fiom their bearing on subsequent opera- 
tions. 

On the 10th of Hovember, Washington left 
the camp at Horthcastle, at 11 o’clock, and 
ariived at Peekskill at sunset ; whither General ! 
Heath, wdth his division, had preceded him by 
a few horns. Lord Stirling was there, like- 
wise, having effected the transportation of the 
Maryland and Virginia troops across the river, 
and landed them at the ferry south of Stony 
Point ; though a better landing was subsequently 


I found north of the point. His lordship had 
! thrown out a scouting party in the advance, 
and a hundred men to take possession of a gap 
in the mountain, through •which a road passed 
towards the Jerseys. 

Washington was now at the entrance of the 
Highlands, that grand defile of the HucLon, the 
object of so much precaution and solicitude. On 
the following morning, accompanied by Generals 
Heath, Stirling, James and George Clinton, 
Mifflm, and others, he made a mihtaiy visit m 
boats to the Highland posts. Port Montgomery 
•was m a con=‘idcrable state of forwardness, and 
a work in the vicinity was projected to co-ope- 
rate with it. Fort Constitution commanded a 
sudden bend of the river, hut Lord Stilling, in 
his report of inspection, had intimated that the 
fort itself was commanded by West Point op- 
posite. A glance of the eye, without going on 
shore, was sufficient to convince Washington of 
the fact. A fortress subsequently erected on 
that pomt, has been considered the Key of the 
Highlands. 

On the morning of the 12th, at an early hour, 
Washington rode out with Genexal Heath to 
reconnoitre the east side of the Hudson, at the 
gorge of the Highlands. Henry Wisner, m a 
report to the Hew York Convention, had men- 
tioned a hill to the north of Peekskill, so situa- 
ted, with the road winding along the side of it, 
that ten men on the top, by rolling down stones, 
might prevent ten thousand fiom passing “I 
believe,” said he, “ nothing more need be done 
than to keep great quantities of stones at the 
different places where the troops must pass, if 
they attempt penetrating the mountains.” 

Hear Eobmson’s Bridge, in this vicinity, about 
two miles from Peekskill, Washington chose 
a place where troops should be stationed, to 
cover the South entrance into the mountains , 
and here, afterwards, "was established an im- 
portant military depot called Oontinental 
Village 

On the same day (12th), he wrote to General 
Lee, inclosing a copy of lesolutions just received 
from Oongi'ess, respecting levies for the new 
army, showing the importance of immediately 
beginning the recruiting service. If no com- 
missioners arrived from Ehodo Island, he was 
to appoint the officers recommended to that 
State by General Greene. ‘ ‘ I cannot conclude, ” 
adds he, “ without reminding you of the mili- 
tary and other stores about your encampment, 
and at Horthcastle, and to press the removal 
of them above Croton Bridge, or such other 
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jilaees of security as you may think proper. 
General Howe, Laving sent no part of his force 
to Jersey yet, makes the measuie more neces- 
sary, as he may turn his view's another tv ay, 
and attempt their destruction.” 

It wms evidently ‘Washington’s desire that 
Lee should post himself, as soon as possible, 
beyond the Croton, where he would he safe 
from surprise, and at hand to thiow his troops 
promptly across the Hudson, should the Jerseys 
he invaded 

Having made aH these surveys and arrange- 
ments, Washington placed Heath in the general 
command of the Highlands, with written in- 
structions to fortify the passes with all possible 
despatch, and directions how the troops were 
to be distributed on both sides of the river, 
rnd here we take occasion to give some i>ei- 
sonal notice of this tiiisty officer. 

Heath was now m the fortieth year of his 
age. Like many of the noted officers of the 
Revolution, he had been hi ought up m rural 
life, on an hei editary farm near Boston ; yet, ac- 
cording to his own account, though passionately 
fond of agricultural pui suits, he had, also, al- 
most from childhood, a great relish for military 
affairs, and had studied every treatise on the 
subject in the English language, so that he con- 
sidered himself “fully acquainted Tvith the 
thcoTij of war, in all its branches and duties, 
fxom the private soldier to the commander-in- 
ehiofd’ 

Ho describes himself to he of middling stat- 
ure, light compiezion, very corpulent, and bald- 
headed, so that the Erench officers w'ho served 
in America, compared him, in person, to the 
Marquis of Granby. ' 

Such was the officer intrusted with the com- 
mand of the Highland passes, and encamped 
at Peekskill, their poital. We shall find him 
faithful to his trust ; scrupulous in obeying the 
letter of his instructions , but sturdy and punc- 
tilious in resisting any undue assumption of au- 
thority. 


OHAPTER XXXIX. 

Dttrizgi- Ms brief and ‘busy sojourn at Peeks- 
Mll, Washington received important intelligence 
from the Northern army ; especially that part 
of it on Lake Champlain, under the command 
of General Gates. A slight retrospect of af- 
fairs in that quarter is proper, before we pro- 


ceed to narrate the eventful campaign in the 
Jerseys. 

The preparations for the defence of Ticonde- 
loga, and the nautical service on the lake, had 
met Tvith difficulties at every step At length, 
by the middle of August, a small flotilla w'as 
completed, composed of a sloop and schoonei, 
each of twelve guns (sis and four-pounderbj, 
two schooners mounting eight guns each, and 
five gondolas, each of three guns. The flotilla 
was subsequently augmented, and the command 
given by Gates to Arnold, in compliance Tvith 
the advice of Washington; who had a high 
opinion of that officer’s energy, intrepidity, and 
fertility in expedients 

Sir Gny Oaileton, in the mean tune, was 
straining every nerve for the approaching con- 
flict. The successes of the Biitish forces on 
the seaboard, had excited the sealous livairy of 
the forces in Canada. The commanders, newly 
arrived, were fearful the w^ar might be brought 
to a close, before they could have an opportu- 
nity to share in the gloiy. Hence the ardor 
with which they encountered and vanquished 
obstacles which might otherwise have appeared 
msuperahle. ‘Vessels were brought from Eng- 
land in pieces, and put togetlier at St. J ohns , 
boats of various kinds and sizes were transport- 
ed over land, or dragged up the rapids of the 
SoreL The soldiers shared with the seamen in 
the toil. The Canadian farmers, also, were 
taken from their agricultural pui'suits, and com- 
pelled to aid in these, to them, unprofitable la- 
bors. Sir Guy was full of hope and ardoi'. 
Should he get the command of Lakes Cham- 
plain and George, the northern part of Hew 
York would be at his merey ; before winter set 
m ho might gain possession of Albany. He 
would then be able to co-operate with General 
Howe in severing and subduing the northern 
and southern pxovmces, and bringing the war 
to a speedy and triumphant close. 

In despite of every exertion, three months 
elapsed before his armament was completed. 
Wmtei* was fast approachmg. Before it ar- 
rived, the success of his brifiiant plan required 
that he should fight hia way across Lake Cham- 
plain ; carry the strong posts of Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga; traverse Lake George, and 
pursue a long and dangerous march through a 
wild and rugged country, beset with forests and 
morasses, to Albany. That was the first post 
to the southward where he expected to find rest 
and winter quarters for his troops 
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By the montL of October, between twenty 
and tbiitv sail weie afloat and ready for action 
The flag-ship (the Inflexible) mounted eighteen 
twelve-pounder^; the lest were gunboats, a 
gondola, and a flat-bottomed vessel called a ra- 
dean, and named the Thunderer ; carrying a 
battery of sis tvrenty-foiir and twelve sis- 
ponnders, besides howitzers. The gunboats 
mounted brass fleld-ineces and howitzei s. Seven 
hundred seamen navigated the fleet , two hun- 
dred of them were volunteers from the trans- 
ports. The guns weie vrorked hy detachments 
from the corps of aitilieiy. In a word, accord- 
ing to British accounts, “no equipment of the 
kind was ever better appointed, or more amply 
furnished with every kind of provision neces- 
sary for the intended service.” 

Captain Pringle conducted the armament, but 
Sir Guy Gaileton was too full of zeal, and too 
anxious for ^ the event, not to head the enter- 
prise; he accordingly took his station on the 
deck of the flag-ship. They made sail eaidy in 
October, in quest of the American squadron, 
which was said to be abroad upon the lake. Ar- 
nold, however, being ignorant of tbe strength 
of the enemy, and unwilling to encounter a su- 
penoi force in the open lake, had taken his post 
under cover of Yalcour Island, in the upper 
part of a deep channel, or stiait, between that 
island and the mainland. His force consisted 
of three schooners, two sloops, three galleys, 
and eight gondolas; cari 7 ing in all seventy 
guns, many of them eighteen-pounders. 

The Biitish ships, sweeping past Cumberland 
Head with a fair wind and flowing sail on the 
morning of the 11th, had left the sonthern end 
of Yalcour Island astern, when they discovered 
Arnold’s flotilla anchoied behind it, in a line 
extending across the strait, so as not to be out- 
flanked They immediately hauled close to the 
wind, and tried to beat up into the channel. 
The wind, however, did not permit the largest 
of them to enter. Arnold took advantage of 
the circumstance. He was on board of the gal- 
ley Congress, and leaving the Ime, advanced 
with two other galleys and the schooner Royal | 
Savage, to attack the smaller vessels as they en- 
teied, before tbe large ones could come up. 
About twelve o’clock the enemy’s schooner 
Oarleton opened a biisk fire upon the Royal 
Savage and the galleys. It was as briskly re- 
turned. Seeing th e enemy’s gunb oats approach- 
ing, the Americans endeavored to return to the 
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line In so doing, the Royal Savage ran aground. 
Her erevr set her on fire, and abandoned her 
In about an hour the British brought all their 
gunboats in a lange acro'^s the lower channel, 
within mu'^ket-sLot of the Americans, the 
schooner Carleton in the advance. They land- 
ed, also, a large number of Indians on the island, 
to keep up a galling flie from the shore upon 
the Americans with their nfles. The action 
now became geneial, and was severe and san- 
guinary. The Amei leans, finding themselves 
thus hemmed in by a superior force, fought with 
desperation Arnold pressed with his galley 
into the hottest of the fight. The Congress 
was hulled several times, received seven shots 
between wnnd and water, was shattered in 
mast and rigging, and many of the crew wex'e 
killed and wounded. The ardor of Arnold in- 
creased with his danger. He cheered on his 
men by voice and example, often pointing the 
guns with his ovm hands. He was ably second- 
ed by Bngadier-General Waterbury, in the 
Washington galley, which, like his own vessel, 
was terribly cut up. The contest lasted through- 
out the day. Carried on as it was within ^ 
narrow compass, and on a tranqml lake, almost 
every shot took effect. The fire of the Indians 
from the shore was less deadly than had been 
expected ; but their whoops and yells, mingling 
with the rattling of the musketry, and the 
thundering of the cannon, increased the hoiTors 
of the scene. Volumes of smoke rose above 
tbe woody shores, which echoed with the unu- 
sual dm of war, and for a time this lovely recess 
of a beautiful and peaceful lake was rendered a 
perfect pandemoninm. 

The evening di gw nigh, yot the contest was 
undecided. Captain Pringle, after a consulta- 
tion with Sir Guy Carleton, called off the 
smaller vessels which had been engaged, and 
anchored his whole squadron in a line as near as 
possible to the Americans, so as to prevent their 
escape ; trusting to capture the whole of them 
when the wmd should prove favorable, so that 
he could bring his large vessels into action. 

Arnold, however, sensible that with his in- 
ferior and crippled force all resistance would be 
unavailing, took advantage of a dark, cloudy 
night, and a strong north wind; his vessels 
slipped silently through the enemy’s line with- 
out being discovered, one following a light on 
the stern of the other , and by daylight they 
were out of sight. They had to anchor, how- 
ever, at Schuyler’s Island, about ten miles up 
the lake, to stop leaks and make repairs. Two 
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of tlie gondolas tv ore here simk, being past 
remedy. About noon the retreat Tvas i esiimed, 
but the wind had become advei-e, and they 
made little pi ogi e-s, Ai nolcl’b galley, the Con- 
gress, the TTabhiiigton galley, and lour gondolas, 
all Trhich had suffered severely in the late fight, 
fell astern of the le^t of the squadron in the 
course of the night. In the moining, when the 
sun lifted a fog which had covered the lake, 
they beheld the enemy vitliin a few miles of 
them in full chase, v hile their oivn comrades 
TV'ere nearly out of sight, luahing the best of 
their Tvay for Oiown Point. 

It was now an ansious tiial of speed and 
seamanship, Arnold, Tvith the ciippled relics 
of his squadron, managed by noon to get -within 
r few leagues of Ciown Point, when they Tveie 
ovei taken by the Indexible, the Oarleton, and 
the schooner Maria of 14 guns. As soon as 
they came up, they poured in a tremendous 
fire. The TT ashmgt on galley, already shattered, 
and having lost most of her officers, was com- 
pelled to strike, and General Waterbary and 
the crew were taken prisoners. Arnold had 
now to bear the brunt of the action For a 
long time lie was engaged within musket-shot 
with the Inflexible, and the two schooners, un- 
til his galley tras reduced to a wreck, and one - 1 
third of the crew were killed. The gondolas 
■were nearly in the same desperate condition ; 
yet the men stood stoutly to their guns. See- 
ing resistance vain, Arnold determined that 
neither vessels nor crew should fall into the 
hands of the enemy. He ordered the gondolas 
to run on shore, in a small creek in the neigh- 
borhood, the men to set fire to them as soon as 
they grounded, to wade on shore with then- 
muskets, and keep off the enemy until they 
Tvere consumed. He did the same Tvdth Ms 
own galley , remaining on board of her Amtil 
she was in flames, lest the enemy should get 
possession and strike Ins fiag, which was kept 
dying to the last 

He now set off with his gallant creTV, many 
of whom were wounded, by a road through the 
woods to Crown Point, where he arrived at 
night, narrowly escaping an Indian ambush. 
Two schooners, two galleys, one sloop and one 
gondola, the renmant which had escaped of this 
squadron, were at anchor at the Point, and 
General Waterhury and most of Ins men arrived 
there the next day on parole. Seeing that the 
place must soon fall into the hands of the ene- 
my, they set fire to the houses, destroyed every 
thing they could not carry away, and om- 
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barking in the vessels, made sail for Ticon- 
deroga. 

Tlie loss of the Americans in these two ac- 
tions IS said to have been between eighty and 
ninety men; that of the British about foity 
It IS worthy of mention, that among the young 
officers m Sir Guy Carleton’s squadion, was 
Edwai d Pelle w, who aftei wai ds i ose to i enown 
as Admiral Tiscount Exmouth, celebrated, 
among other things, fur hia victory at Algiers. 

The conduct of Arnold in these naval affairs 
gained him now lain t^ls He was extolled fui 
the judgment with which he chose his position, 
and brought Ins vessc-ls into action , for his 
masteily ictieat, and for the self-sacrificing de- 
votion with Tvliich he exposed himself to the 
overwhelming foice of the enemy m covering 
the letreat of pait of hib flotilla. 

Sir Guy Oarleton took possession of the ruined 
woiks at Oiown Point, wheie he Tvas soon 
joined by the ai my. He made several move- 
ments by land and water, as if meditating an 
attack upon Ticonderoga ; pushing strong de- 
tachments on both sides of the lake, which ap- 
proached within a small distance of the fort, 
while one vessel appeared within cannon-shot 
of a lower battery, sounding the depth of the 
channel, until a few shot obliged her to retire. 
General Gates, in the mean time, strengthened 
his works with incessant assiduity, and made 
every prepaiation for an obstinate defence. A 
strong easterly wind prevented the enemy’s 
ships from advancing to attack the lines, and 
gave time for the arrival of reinforcements of 
militia to the garrison. It also afforded time 
for Sir Guy Oaileton to cool in ardor, and cal- 
culate the chances and the value of success 
The post, from its strength, and the apparent 
number and resolution of the gaiuson, could 
not he taken without great loss of life. If 
taken, the season Tvas now too far advanced 
to think of passing Lake George, and exposing 
the army to the penis of a Tvinter campaign in 
the inhospitable and impiacticable wiids to the 
southward. Ticonderoga, too, could not be 
kept dnnug the winter, so that the only result 
of the capture would be the reduction of the 
■works and the taking of some cannon; all 
which, damage the Americans could remedy 
before the opening of the summer campaign. 
If, however, the defence should be obstinate, 
the British army, even if successful, might sus- 
tain a loss sufficient to cripxde its operations in 
the coming year.*^ 

* Civil Wai In Amoiica, vol i , p. 214. 
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Tlie^e, and otlier x>riidential reasons, induced 
Oarleton to give up all attempt upon the for- 
tress at present; v/herefore, le-embarkmg hiEa 
troop?, he returned to St. Johns, and cantoned 
them in Canada for the winter. It wa^ not until 
ahoiEt the l^t of Kovemher, that a reconnoi- 
tring party, sent out from Ticonderoga by Gen- 
ei al Gates, brought him back intelligence that 
Clown Point was abandoned by the enemy, and 
not a hostile sail in sight. All apprehen'^ions 
of an attack upon Ticonderoga during the pres- 
ent year were at an end, and many of the tioops 
stationed theie were alieady on their march 
toward Albany 

Such was the purport of the news from the 
north, received by "Wasbrngton at Peekskill 
It relieved him for the present from aH anxrety 
respecting affairs on Lake Gliamplain, and gave 
him the prospect of reinforcements from that 
quarter. 


OHAPTEB XL. 

els’ the morning of the 12th of November, 
TTa-ihington crosiccl the Hudson, to the ferry 
below Stony Point, wnth the residue of the 
troops destined for the Jerseys Par below 
weie to be de'scned the Plicenix, the Eoebuck, 
and the Tartar, at anchor in the broad waters 
of Haverstraw Bay and the Tapp an Sea, guard- 
ing the lower ferries. The army, thus shut 
out from the nearer passes, was slowly windmg 
its. way by a circnitous route through the gap 
in the mountain?, which Lord Stirling had se- 
cured. Leaving the troops which had just 
landed, to pursue the same route to the Hack- 
ensack, 'W'ashmgton, accompanied by Colonel 
Eeed, struck a'direct course for Port Lee, bemg 
anxious about affairs at Fort ‘Washington. He 
arrived there on the following day, and found, 
to his disappointment, that General Greene had 
taken no measures for the evacuation of that 
fortress ; but, on the contrary, had reinforced 
it with a part of Colonel Hmkee^s regiment, and 
the regiment of Colonel Bawlmgs, so that its 
garrison now numbered upwards of two thou- 
sand men ; a great part, however, were militia. 
Washington’s orders for its evacuation had, in 
fact, been discretionary, leaving the execution 
of them to Greene’s judgment, “ as being on the 
spot,” The latter had differed in opmion as to 
the policy of such a measure; and Colonel 
Magaw, who had charge of the foxdress, was 
likewise confident it might be maintained. 


Colonel Reed ivas of oppo=^ite counsel ^ ; but 
then he was personally interested in the safety 
of the garrison It was composed almo^t en- 
tirely of Pennsylvania, tioops under 3Iagaiv and 
Lambert Oadwalader, excepting a small de- 
tachment of Maryland riflemen commanded by 
Otho n William^. They were his fiiends and 
neighbors, the lemnantof the brave men who 
had suffered so severely under Atleo and Small- 
wood.' The fort was now invested on all 
sides but one, and the troops under Howe 
which had been encamped at Dobhs’ Peiry, 
wei e said to be ino^ mg down toward it Reed’s 
solicitude was not shared by the garrison itself 
Colonel Magaw, its brave commander, still 
thought it uas m no immediate danger 

Washington was much perplexed. The main 
object of Ilowe was still a matter of doubt with 
! bun. He could not think that Sir William was 
moving his whole force upon that fortress, to 
invest which, a part would be sufficient He 
suspected an ulterior object, probably a South- 
ern expedition, as lie was told a laige number 
of ships were taking in wood and water at New 
York. He resolved, therefore, to continue a 
few days in this neighborhood, during which 
he trusted the designs of the enemy would be 
more apparent , m the mean time he^ would 
distribute troops at Brunswick, Amboy, Eliza- 
bethtown, and Fort Lee, so as to be ready at 
these vai'ious points, to check any incursions 
into the Jerseys. 

In a letter to the President of Congress, he 
urged for an increase of ordnance and field- 
artillery. The lough, hilly country east of the 
Hudson, and the strongholds and fastnesses of 
which the Americans had possessed themselves, 
had prevented the enemy from profi.tmg by the 
superiority of their artillery ; but this would 
not be the case, should the scene of action 
change to an open champaign country, like the 
Jerseys. 

Washington was mistaken in his conjecture 
as to Sir William Howe’s design. The capture 
of Port Washington -was, at present, his mam 
object; and he was encamped on Pordham 
Heights, not far from King’s Bridge, until pre- 
liminary steps should be taken. In the night 
of the Idth, thirty fiat-bottomed boats stole 
quietly up the Hudson, passed the American 
forts undiscovered, and made their way through 
Spyt den Duivel Greek int o H arlem Eivei . The 
means were thus provided for crossing that 
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iiTcr a.nd landing befoie unprotected parts of 
the Ameiicaii Avorlcs. 

On the loth, General Howe sent in a sum- 
liioiib to sm render^ with a threat of extremities 
^h&uld he have fo caiTj' the place assault. 
Magaw, in Ills reply, intimated a doubt that 
Gerieial Howe would execute a threat “ so un- 
woithy of himself and the Eritish nation , but 
give me leave,’’ added he, “ to assure his Ex- 
cellency, that, actuated by tbe most glorious 
cause that manldnd ever fought in, I am deter- 
mined to defend this post to the very last ex- 
tremity.” 

Apprised by the Colonel of his peiil, General 
Greene sent over reinforcements, with an ex- 
hortation to him to persist in his defence ; and 
despatched an express to 'Washington, who was 
at Hackensack, where the troops which had 
crossed from Peekskill were encamped It was 
nightfall when Washington ainved at Fort 
Lee Greene and Putnam were over at the be- 
sieged fortress He thiew himself into a boat, 
and had pai'tly crossed the iiver, when he met 
those generals rotmmmg. They infoimed him 
of the garrison’s having been reinforced, and 
assured him that it was in high spirits, and ca- 
pable of making a good defence. It was with 
difficulty, however, they could prevail on him 
to return with them to the Jersey shoie, for 
he was excessively excited. 

Eaily the next morning {16th), Magawmade 
his dispositions for the expected attack. His 
forces, with the recent additions, amounted to 
nearly three thousand men. As the fort could 
not contain above a third of that number, most 
of them were stationed about the outworks. 

Colonel Lambert Oadwalader, with eight 
hundred Pennsylvanians, was posted in the 
outer lines, about two miles and a half south of 
the fort, the side menaced by Lord Percy with 
sixteen bundled men Colonel Rawlings, of 
Maryland, w'lth a body of troops, many of them 
riflemen, wms stationed by a’three-gnn batteiy, 
on a rocky, precipitous hill, north of the fort, 
and between it and Spyt den Duivel Creek. 
Colonel Baxter, of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
with Ms regiment of militia, was posted east of 
the fort, on rough, woody heights, bordering 
the Hailem River, to watch the motions of the 
enemy, who had thrown up redoubts on Mgh 
and* commanding ground, on the opposite side 
of the river, apparently to cover the crossing 
and landing of troops. 

Sir William Howe had planned four simulta- 
neous attacks; one on the north by Knyp- 


hansen, who was encamped on the York side 
of King’s Bridge, within cannon-shot of Eoit 
Washmgton, but sepai-ated from it by high and 
rough hills, covered wuth almost impenetrable 
woods. He wms to advance in two columns, 
formed by detachments made fiom the Hessians 
of his coips, the brigade of Eahl, and the regi- 
ment of Waldeckeis. The second attack was 
to he by two battalions of light infantry, and 
two battalions of guards, under Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Mathew, who was to cross Harlem River 
in flat-boats, under cover of the redoubts above 
mentioned, and to land on the right of the fort. 
This attack was to he supported by the first and 
second gienadiers, and a regiment of light in- 
fantry under command of Lord OoimwaDis. 
The third attack, intended as a feint to distract 
the attention of the Ameiicans, wa*^ to he by 
Colonel Sterling, wuth the foity-second regi- 
ment, who was to drop down the Hailem River 
in bateaux, to the left of the Arneiicau hues, 
facing Mew Yoik The fouith attack was to 
be on the south, by Loi d Pei cy, with the Eng- 
lish and Hes&ian troops under his command, on 
the right flank of the American intrench- 
ments. " 

About noon, a heavy cannonade thundering 
along the rocky hills, and shaip volleys of mus- 
ketry, proclaimed that the action was com- 
menced. Enyphausen’s division was pushing 
on from the north in two columns, as had been 
arranged. The right was led by Colonel Rahl, 
the left by himself. Rahl essayed to mount a 
steep, broken height, called Cock Hill, which 
rises from Spyt den Bnivel Creek, and was 
covered with woods. Knyphausen undertook 
a hill rising from the King’s Bridge road, hut 
soon found himself entangled in a woody defile, 
difficult to penetrate, and where his Hessians 
■were exposed to the fire of the thiee-gun hat- 
teiy, and Rawlings’ riflemen 

While this was going on at the north of the 
fort, Geneial Mathew, with his light infantry 
and guard.s, ciossed the Harlem River in the 
flat-boats, under cover of a heavy fire from the 
redoubts. 

He made good Ms landing, after being severe- 
ly handled by Baxter and his men, from behind 
rocks and trees, and the breastworks thrown 
Tip on the steep river bank. A short contest 
ensued. Baxter, while bravely encouraging 
his men, was killed by a BritisR officer. His 
troops, overpowered by numbers, retreated to 
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fhe furt. General Math now piislied on with 
Ins guards and liglit inl’antrj to cut oti Cad- 
walader. That oSicer Lad gallantij defended 
tlie lines against tLe atzacL of Lord Percy, iintii 
infoiiiied tLat Coloned Steiliiig was dropping 
down Harlem Liver in bateaus to dank the 
lines, and take Lim in tLe rear* lie sent OS' a 
detacLinent to oppose Li& landing. Tliej did 
it manfollT. About ninety of Bteiling's men 
were killed or wounded in their boats, but he 
pertevered, landed, and forced hw way up a 
steep height, which was well defended, gained 
the summit, foiced a redoubt, and took nearly 
two hundred piisoners. Thus doubly assaded, 
Cadwalader was obliged to retreat to the fort. 
He was closely pursued by Percy with his Eng- 
lish tioops and Hessians, but turned repeatedly 
on his pursuers. Thus he fought his way to 
the fort, with the loss of several killed, and 
more taken prisoners ; but marking his track 
by the number of Hessians slam. 

The defence on the north side of the fort 
was eiiually obstinate and unsuccessful. Law’- 
lings with Ms Maryland riflemen and the aid 
of the three-gun battery, had for some time 
kept the left column of Hessians and TTaldeck- 
ers under Eiiyphausen at bay. At length. Col- 
onel Bahl, with the nght column of the divis- 
ion, having forced his way directly up the north 
side of the steep hill at Spyt den Duivel Cieek, 
came upon Rawlings^ men, whose rifles, from 
frequent discharges, had become foul and al- 
most useless; drove them from their strong 
post, and followed them until withm a hundred 
yards of the fort, where he was joined by 
Knyphausen, who had slowly made Ms way 
through dense forests and over felled trees. 
Here they took post behind a large stone 
house, and sent in a flag, with a second sum- 
mons to surrender. 

"Washington, surrounded by several of Ms 
officers, had been an anxious spectator of Ihe 
battle from the opposite side of the Hudson, 
Much of it was hidden from him by interven- 
ing hills and forest; but the roar of caunonry 
from the valley of Harlem River, the sharp 
and incessant reports of rifles, and the smoke 
rising above the tree tops, told Mm of the 
spirit with which the assault was received at 
various points, and gave him for a time a hope 
that the defence might be successful. The 
action about the lines to the south lay open to 
Mm, and could be distinctly seen through a 
telescope ; and nothing encouraged Mm more 
than the gallant style in which Cadwalader 


! with an mfcrior force maintained Ins po^itlon. 
When he saw him, hovrever, as-aded m flank, 
the line broken, and Ins tioop^?, ovcipuweicd 
by numbers, retreating to the foit, lie ga\c up 
I the game as lo=^t. The worst sight of cfll, was 
to behold bis men cut down and liayom trd by 
the He-suuis \,hile begging qxntrt.i It h ^aid 
so completely to have overcome Lini, ilu.i ho 
wept ‘‘ with the tenderness of a cLild/’ 

Seeing the flag go into the fort fi uin Knyp- 
hausen's division, and surmising it to bo a 
summons to surrender, he wrote a note to 
Magaw, telling Mm that if he craild hold out 
until evening, and the place could not be main- 
tained, he would endeavor to bring oiT the 
garrison in the night. Captain Gooch, of Bos- 
ton, a brave and daring man, oflered to he the 
bearer of the note. “He ran down to the m er, 
jumped into a small boat, pushed over the 
river, landed under the bank, ran up to the 
fort, and delivered the message: — came out, 
ran and jumped over the broken ground, dodg- 
ing the Hessians, some of whom struck at Lim 
with their pieces, and others attempted to 
thrust him with their bayonets ; escaping 
tM’ough them, he got to his boat, and rtturned 
to Fort Lee.” 

Washington’s message arrived too late, “ The 
foit was so crowded by the garrison, and the 
troops which had retreated into it, that it was 
difficult to move about. The enemy, too, were 
in possession of the little redoubts around, and 
could have poured in showers of shells and 
ricochet balls that would have made dreadful 
slaughter,” It was no longer po&=!ible for 
Magaw to get Ms troops to man the lines , he 
was compelled, therefore, to yield himself and 
Ms garrison prisoners of war. The only terms 
granted them were, that the men should re- 
tain their baggage and the officers their &wmrds. 

The sight of the American flag hauled down, 
and the British flag waving in its place, told 
Washington of the surrender. His instant care 
was for the safety of the upper country, now 
that the lower defences of the Hudson were at 
an end. Before he knew any thing abont the 
terms of capitulation, he wrote to General Lee, 
informing him of the surrender, and calling Ms 
attention to the passes of the Highlands and 
those which lay east of the river ; begging him 
to have such measures adopted for their defence 
as his judgment should suggest to he necessary. 
“I do not mean,” added he, “to advise aban- 


* HeatL’s Memoirs, p. SG. 
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doiiJi:-" youi piesent post, contraij to your 
own oj)inion , but only to mention my own 
of the impoitance of tlio^e passes, and 
tiuit }ou cannot give too much attention to 
tJitii <;ecTjrity, by lia^ung woilcs erected on tlie 
mu-t advantageous places for that pnrpo-^ed’ 

Llo, in reply, objected to removing fiom Ins 
actual encampment at Nortbcastle. It would 
give m-/’ said he, “the air of being lightened ; 
it would expose a fine, fertile countiy to their 
ravages , and I must add, that we are as se- 
cure &■= we could be in any position w^hatever ” 
After stating that he should deposit Ins stores, 
Ac*, lii a place fully as safe, and more cential 
than Peeh-Mll, he adds: “As to ourselves, 
light a-^ we are, several letreats present them- 
selvL-. In -hort, if we keep a good look-out, 
W'e are in no danger ; but I must entreat yoni 
Excellency to enjoin the officers posted at Fort 
Lee, to give ns the qnickest intelligence, if they 
observe any embaikation on the North Eiver.” 
As to the affair of Fort Washington, all that 
Lee observed on the subject was “ Ob, gen- 
eral, why would you be over-persuaded by 
men of inferior judgment to your own? It 
was a cursed affair.” 

Lee’s allusion to men of inferior judgment, 
w'as principally aimed at Greene, whose in- 
fluence with the commander-in-chief seems to 
have excited the jealousy of other officers of 
rank. So Colonel Tdghman, Washington’s 
aide-de-camp, writes on the iTth, to Eobert 
E. Livingston of New York, “ We were m a 
fair way of finishing the campaign with credit 
to ourselves, and, I thirds:, to the disgrace of 
Mr Howe ; and, had the general followed his 
own opmzon, the garrison wmuld have been 
withdrawn immediately upon the t nemy’s fall- 
ing down from Dobbs’ Ferry But General 
Greene was positive that our forces might at 
any time bo di’awn off under the guns of Fort 
Lee Fatal experience has evinced the con- 
trary.” ■ 

Washington’s own comments on the reduc- 
tion of the fort, made m a letter to his brother 
Augustine, are worthy of special note. “ This 
is a most unfortunate affair, and has given me 
great mortification ; as we have lost not only 
two thousand men^f that were there, but a 
good deal of artilleiy, and some of the best 
arms we had. And what adds to my morti- 

* Am AreliiTeB, 5tli Benes, iii ‘ISO 

t The numher of pnsoners, as returned hy Sir William 
Howe, ivas 2,8183 of whom 2,607 -were privates They 
were marched ofl’ to New Tork at midnight. 
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fication is, that this post, after the last ships 
went past it, w'as held contiary to my wishes 
and opinion, as I conceived it to be a hazardous 
one * but it having been determined on by a 
full council of general officers, and a 1 evolution 
of Congress having been received, strongly ex- 
pre^>bive of their desire that the channel of the 
river which we had been laboimg to stop for a 
long time at that place, might be obbtiucted, 
if possible ; and knowing that this could not 
be done, unless theie were batteiies to piotect 
the obstructions, I did not care to give an ab- 
solute 01 del for withdrawing the gariihon, till I 
could get roimd and see the situation of things ; 
and then it became too late, as the place was 
mvebted. Upon the passing of the last ships, 
I had given it as my opinion to General Greene, 
under whose care it was, that it would be best 
to evacuate the place ; but, as the order was 
' disci etionary, and his opinion different fiom 
I mine, it was unhappily delayed too long ; to 
my gieat giief.” 

The conespondence of Washington wnth his 
brother, is full of gloomy anticipations. “ In 
ten days from this date, thei’O will not he above 
two thousand men, if that number, of the fixed 
established regiments on this side of Hudson 
River, to oppose Howe’s whole army ; and very 
little more on the other, to secure the eastern 
; colonies, and the Important passes leadmg 
I through the Highlands to Albany, and the 
conntiy about the lakes. In short, it is im- 
possible for me, in the compass of a letter, to 
give yon any idea of our situation, of my diffi- 
culties, and of the constant perplexities I meet 
with, derived from the unliappy policy of 
short enlistments, and delaying them too long. 
Last fall, or wmtei*, before the army, which 
was then to be raised, was set about, I lepre- 
sented in clear and explicit terms the evils 
which would arise from short enlistments, the 
expense which must attend the raising an army 
every year, and the futility of sncli an army 
when raised, and if I had spoken with a 
prophetic spirit, I could not have foretold the 
evils with more accuracy than I did. All the 
year since, I have been pressing Congress to 
delay no time in engaging men upon such terms 
as would insure success, telling them that the 
longer it was delayed, the more difficnlt it 
would prove. But the measure was not com- 
menced until it was too late to be effected. 

* I am weaiied almost to death with 
the retrograde motion of things , and, I solemn- 
ly protest, that a pecuniary reward of twenty 
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thousand pounds a year '^ronld not induce me 
to undergo what I do, and, after all, perhaps 
to lo^e my character , as ii is miposdble, under 
such a TaiiCty of distz e^siug cii eum^tance^, to 
conduct matte* 3 acrtcaUy tu public especta- 
tion." 


CHAPTEB XLI. 

TTith the capture of Fort "Vrashington, the 
project of obstructing the navigation of the 
Hudson, at that point, was at an end. Fort 
Lee, conserfaently, bocanie useless, and ’Wash- 
ington ordered all the ammunition and stores 
to he removed, pireparatory to its abandon- 
ment. This was effected with the whole of 
the ammunition, and a part of the stores, and 
every exertion was mahing to huiry off the 
remainder, when, early in the morning of the 
20th, inteUigence was brought that the enemy, 
with two hundred boats, had crossed the river 
and landed a few’ miles above. General Greene 
immediately ordered the garrison under arms, 
sent out troops to hold the enemy in check, 
and sent off an express to Washmgton, at 
Hackensack. 

The enemy had crossed the Hudson, on a 
very rainy mght, in two divisions, one diago- 
nally upward from King’s Bridge, landmg on 
the west side, about eight o’clock ; the othei 
marched up the east banlv, thiee or four miles, 
and then crossed to the opposite shore. The 
whole coips, SIX thousand strong, and under 
the command of Lord Cornwallis, were landed, 
w’lth their cannon, by ten o’clock, at a place 
called Closter Dock, five or six miles above 
Fort Lee, and under tbat line of lofty and per- 
pendicular cliffs known as the Palisades. “ The 
seamen,” says Sir William Howe, distinguish- 
ed themselves remarkably on this occasion, by 
their readiness to drag their cannon up a very 
narrow road, for nearly half a mile, to the top 
of a precipice, which bounds the shore for some 
miles on the west side.” ^ 

Washmgton arrived at the fort in three- 
quarters of an honr. Being told that the 
enemy weie extending themselves across the 
conntry, he at once saw that they intended 
to form a line from the Hudson to the Hacken- 


* Some writers liavo stated that Cornwallis crossed on 
the 18th. They have heen misled hy a letter of Sir Wil- 
liam HowOj which gives that date Lord Howej in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, gives the date we have 
stated (the 20th), which is the true one. 


sack, and hem the whole garrison in betw’ccu 
the two rivcis. Kothing w’ould save it but a 
Xirompt retreat to secure tbe bridge over the 
Hackensack Ho time was to be lo-t. Tbe 
troops sent out to check the enemy w'cre re- 
calleci. The ictieat commenced m all ha^te. 
There wms a want of horscs and waggon - 5 , a 
great quantity of baggage, stores, and piovi- 
toions, therefore, wms abandoned. So wms all 
' the aitilleiy excepting tw’O tv/elve-poundcr-. 

: Even the tents wtre left standing, and camp- 
kettles on the fire. With all their speed they 
did not reach the Hackensack Eiver before the 
vaugnaid of tbe enemy was close upon them, 
j Expecting a bnisb, the greater part hurried 
: over the bridge, others crossed at the feiry, 
and some higher up. The enemy, however, 
did not dispute the passage of the river *, but 
Gornwallis stated in his despatches, that, had 
not the Americans been apprised of hi& ap- 
pioach, he would have surrounded them at 
the fort. Some of Lis troops that night occu- 
pied the tents they had abandoned. 

From Hackensack, Colonel Grayson, one of 
Washmgton’s aides-de-camp, wrote instantly, 
by his orders, to General Lee , informing him 
that the enemy had crossed mto the Jeiseys, 
and, as was reported, in great numlers, “ His 
Excellency,” adds Grayson, “thinks it would 
be advisable in you to remove the troops under 
your command on this side of the Horth Eiver, 
and there wait for further conffnands.” 

Washington himself wrote to Lee on the fol- 
lowing day (Kov. 21st). “I am of opimon,” 
said he, “ and the gentlemen about me concur 
in it, that the jiublic interest requires your 
coming over to this side of the Hudson with the 
Oontinentol troops. ^ * TPe enemy 

IS evidently changing the seat of war to this 
side of the Horth Eiver, and the inhabitants of 
this country will expect the Oontmental army 
to give them what support they can ; and fail- 
ing in that, they will cease to depend upon, or 
support a force from which no protection is 
derived. It is, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance, that at least an appearance of force 
should he made, to keep this province in con- 
nection with the others.” 

In this moment of hurry and agitation, Col- 
onel Heed, also, Washmgton’s fldus Achates^ 
wrote to Lee, but in a tone and spiiit that may 
surprise the reader, knowing the devotion bo 
had hitherto manifested for the commander-in- 
chief. After expressing the common wish that 
Lee should be at the principal scene of action, 
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he adds I do not mean to flatter or praise 
j-oii, at tlie expense of any other; but I dO' 
think It IS entirely owing to yon, that this army, 
and tbe liberties of America, far as they are 
dependent on it, are not entiiely cut off. You 
have deci-ion, a quality often anting mmind^ 
uthemvi-o valuable, and I ascribe to this our 
escape from York Idand, King’s Bridge, and 
the Plains , and I have no doubt, had yon been 
here, the garrison of Mount Washington wonld 
now have composed a part of this army ; and 
from all these circumstances, I confess, I do 
ardently wish to see yon removed from a place 
where there will be so little call for your judg- 
ment and experience, to the x>luce where they 
are likely to be so necessary. Nor am I bmgular 
in my opinion ; every gentleman, of the family, 
the oScers and soldiers generally, have a con- 
fidence in you. The enemy constantly inquire 
where you aie, and seem to be less confident 
w’hen you are present,*’ 

Then alludmg to the late afiair at Port Wash- 
ington, he continues: “Genoial Washington’s 
own judgment, seconded by lepresentations 
from us, would, I believe, have saved the men, 
and their arms ; hut, unluclrily, General Greene’s 
judgment was contrary. This kept the general’s 
mind in a state of suspense, till the stroke was 
struck. Oh, general! .An indecisive mind is 
one of the greatest misfortunes that can befall 
an army ; how often have I lamented it this 
campaign. All circumstances considered, we | 
are in a very awful and alaimmg situation; 
one that requires the utmost wisdom, and firm- 
ness of mind. As soon as the season will ad- 
mit, I think yourself and some others should go 
to Congress, and form the plan of the new army. 

I must* conclude, with my clear 
and explicit opmion, that your presence is of 
the last importance.” 

Well might Washington apprehend that his 
character and conduct, in the perplexities in 
which he was placed, would be liabie to be 
misunderstood by the public, when the friend 
of his bosom could so misjudge him. 

Beed had evidently been dazzled by the dar- 
ing spirit and unscrupulous policy of Lee, who, 
in carrying out his measures, heeded but little 
the counsels of others, or even the orders of 
government; Washington’s respect for both, 
and the caution with wMchhe hesitated in adopt- 
mg measures in opposition to them, was stamped 
by the bold soldier and Ms admirers as indecision. 


* Memoirs of Eeed, i 255 


At Hackensack the army did not exceed 
three thousand men, and they were dispirited 
by ill success, and the loss of tents and bag- 
gage. They w^ere without intrenching tools, 
m a flat country, wheie there were no natural 
fastnesses. Washington resolved, therefore, to 
avoid any attack fiom the enemy, though, by 
so doing, he must leave a fine and fertile region 
open to their ravages ; or a jdentifui store- 
house, from which they would draw voluntary 
supplies. A second move was necessary, again 
to avoid the danger of being enclosed between 
two riveis. Leaving three regiments, there- 
fore, to guard the passes of the Hackensack, 
and serve as covering parties, he again de- 
camped, and threw himself on the west hank 
of the Pa«;saic, in the neighborhood of Newark. 

His aimy, small as it was, would soon be 
less The term of enlistment of those under 
General Mercer, from the flying camp, was 
nearly expired , and it was not probable that, 
disheartened as they were by defeats and losses, 
exposed to inclement weather, and unaccus- 
tomed to military hardships, they would longer 
forego the comforts of their homes, to drag 
^ out the residue of a ruinous campaign. 

' In addition, too, to the superiority of the 
I force that was following him, the rivers gave 
j the enemy facilities, by means of their sliip- 
I ping, to throw troops in his rear. In this ex- 
I tremity he cast about in every direction for 
I assistance. Colonel Beed, on whom ho relied 
as on a second self, was despatched to Burling- 
I ton, with a letter to Governor William Living- 
ston, describing his hazardous situation, and 
entreating him to call out a portion of the New 
Jeisey militia ; and General Mifflin was sent to 
Philadelphia to implore immediate aid from 
Congress, and the local authorities. 

Eds main reliance for prompt assistance, 
however, was upon Lee On the 24th came a 
letter from that general, addressed to Colonel 
Eeed. Washington opened it, as he was accus- 
tomed to do, in the absence of that officer, with 
letters addressed to him on the business of the 
army. Lee was at Ms old encampment at 
Northcastle. He had no means, he said, of 
crossing at Hobbs’ Perry, and the round by 
King’s Perry would be so great, that he could 
not get there in time to answer any purpose. 
‘‘ I have, therefore,” added he, “ ordered Gen- 
eral Heath, who is close to the only ferry wMoh 
can be passed, to detach two thousand men to 
apprise his Excellency, and await his further 
orders; a mode which I flatter myself will 
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an&wer bettci v. liat I cunceive to be the spirit 
of the oiikrs, than sbotdd I move tbe corps 
from lienee "Witbclrawiiig our troops from 
iience iroiild be attended with some very seri- 
ous cousequenceSj wbicli at piesent would be 
tedious to enumerate ; as to myself/’ adds he, 
I hope to set out to-mon ovr/’ 

A letter of the same date (ISTov. 2Sd), from 
Lee to Jame^ Bowdoin, president of the Massa- 
chusetts council, may throvr some light on his 
motives for delaymg to obey the orders of 
the commander-in-chief. ‘^Before the unfoi- 
tunate affair of Port "WashingtoB,'’ writes he, 
it was my opinion that the two armies — ^that 
on the east, and that on the west side of the 
Morth Elver — ^must rest each on its own bot- 
tom , that the idea of detaching and reinfoicmg 
from one side to the other, on every motion 
of the enemy, was chimerical ; but to harbor 
such a thought in our present circumstances, is 
absolute insanity. In this invasion, should the 
enemy alter the present direction of their op- 
erations, and attempt to open the passage of 
the Highlands, or enter Mew England, I should 
never entertain the thought of bemg succored 
by the western army. I know it is impossible. 
'W’e must, therefore, depend upon ourselves. 
To Connecticut and Massachusetts I shall look 
for assistance ** '* * I hope the 

cursed job of Port Tv^asbington will occasion no 
dejection : tbo itself was of no value 
Por niT own part, I am persuaded that if we 
only act with common sense, spirit, and de- 
cision, the day must be our own.” 

In another letter to Bowdoin, dated on the 
following day, and enclosmg an extract from 
■Washington’s letter of Mov. 21st, he writes : 

Indecision bids fair for tumbling down the 
goodly fabric of American freedom, and, with 
it, the rights of mankind. ’Twas indecision 
of Congress prevented our having a noble army, 
and on an excellent footing. ’Twas iudeoision 
in our military councils which cost us the gar- ; 
rison of Fort Washington, the consequence of 
which must be fatal, unless remedied in time 
by a contrary spirit. Enclosed I send you an 
extract of a letter from the general, on which 
yon will make your comments ; and I have no 
doubt you will concur with me in the necessity 
of raising immediately an army to save us from 
perdition. Affairs appear in so important a 
crisis, that I think the resolves of the Congress 
must no longer too nicely weigh with us. We 
must save the community, in spite of the or- 
dinances of the legislature. There are tunes 


w’hen we must commit trea^-on again'?! the laws 
of tbe State, for the salvation of the State. 
The present cri-^is demandb this brave, vii tuous 
kind of tieubon” He urges Pre-ideut Bow- 
doin, therefoie, to vai^e all formalities, and 
not only comx}lete the regiments prescribed to 
the province, but to add four coniparuLS to 
each regiment. mn&t not only lane ii 

force sufficient to cover your pi uMute, and all 
these ftitile distiietb, from the iiimlt-, and 
irruptions of the tyrant’s troops, but suffioieiit 
to diive ’em out of all theii quarters m the 
Jerseyfc, or all is lost ‘ " In the mean 

time, send nx> a formidable body of militia to 
supply tbe place of the Continental troops, 
which I am ordered to convey over the river. 
Let your people be well supqjlied with blankets, 
and warm clothes, as I am determined, by the 
help of God, to unnest ’em, even m the dead 
of winter.” ^ 

It is evident Lee considered Washington’s 
star to be on the decline, and his own in the 
ascendant. The affair of Port Washington,” 
and the ‘‘indecision of the commander-in-chief,” 
were apparently his watchwords. 

On the following day (24tli), he WTites to 
Washington from Moithcastle, on the subject 
of removing troops across the Hudson. “I 
have received youi oiders, and shall endeavor 
to put them in execution, but question whether 
I shah be able to carry -with me any consider- 
able number ; not so much from a 'want of zeal 
m the men, as from their wi etched condition 
wnth respect to shoes, stockings, and blankets, 
which the present bad weather renders more 
intolerable. I sent Heath orders to tiansport 
two thousand men across the river, apprise the 
general, and wait for further ordeis ; but that 
gieat man (as I might have expected) mtrench- 
ed himself within the letter of his instructions, 
and refused to part with a single ffle, though I 
undertook to replace them with a part of my 
own,” He concludes by showing that, so far 
from hurrying to the support of his commander- 
in-chief, he was meditating a side blow of his 
own devising. “ I should march this day with 
Glover’s brigade; but have just received in- 
telligence that Rogers’ corps, a part of the 
light-horse, and another brigade lie in so ex- 
posed a situation, as to present us the fairest 
opportnnity of carrying them off. If we suc- 
ceed, it wiU have a great effect, and amply 
compensate for two days’ delay.” 


* Am. Aroliivesj 5tli Series, iii 811. 
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Scarce had Lee sent this letter, when he re- 
ceived one from Wasliington, informing him 
that he had mistaken his views in regaid to 
the troops requiied to cross the Hudson; it 
was Ills (Lee’s) division that he wanted to 
have over. The force nnder Heath must re- 
main to guard tlie posts and passes through the 
Highlands, the importance of which was so in- 
finitely great, that there should not be the 
least possible risk of losing them In the same 
letter YfasMngton, who presumed Lee was hy 
this time at Peekskih, advised him to take 
every precaution to come hy a safe route, and 
hy all means to keep between the enemy and 
the mountains, as he understood they were 
taking measures to inteicept his march. 

Lee’s reply was still from Horthcastle. He 
osplained that his idea of detaching troops 
from Heath’s division was merely for expedi- 
tion’s sake, intending to replace them from his 
own. The want of carriages and other causes 
had delayed him. From the force of the enemy 
lemaimng in Westchester County, he did not 
conceive the number of them in the Jerseys to 
be near so great as Washington was taught to 
believe. He had been making a sweep of the 
country to clear it of the tones. Part of his 
aimy had now moved on, and he would set out 
on the following day. He concluded with the 
assurance, I shall take care to obey your Ex- 
cellency’s oideis in regard to my march, as | 
exactly as possible.” 

On the same day, ho vents his spleen in a 
tart letter to Heath. “ I peiceive,” writes he, 

that you have formed an idea, that should 
General Washington remove to the Straits of 
Magellan, the instructions he left with you, 
upon a particular occasion, have, to all intents 
and purposes, invested you with a command 
separate from, and independent of any other 
superiors. *■ ^ That General Heath 

is by no means to consider Inmsclf obliged to 
obey the second in command ” lie concluded 
by informing him that, as the corninander-iii- 
cMef was now separated from them, ho (Lcci) 
commanded, of course, on this side of thb 
water, and for the future would, and must bo 
obeyed. 

Before receiving this letter, Heath, doubtful 
w’-hether Washington might not be xmossed, and 
desirous of having his troops across the Hud- 
son, had sent off an express to him for explicit 
instructions on that point, and, in the mean 
time, had kept them ready for a move. 

General George Clinton, who was with him, 


and had the safety of the Hudson at heart, was 
m an agony of solicitude. “ We have been 
under marching orders these three days past,” 
writes he, and only await the directions of 
General Washington. Should they be to 
move, all’s over with the river tins season, 
and, I fear, forever. General Lee, fom or five 
days ago, had orders to move with Ms division 
across the river. Instead of so doing, he ordere d 
General Heath to march his men through, and 
he would replace them with so many of Lis. 
General Heath could not do this consistent 
with his mstructions, but put his men iindor 
marching orders to wait his Ezcelloncy’s or- 
ders.” Honest George Clinton was still per- 
plexed and annoyed by these marchings and 
countermaiohings; and especially with these 
incessant retreats. A strange wmy of cook- 
ing business ^ ” wi ites ho. “ We have no par- 
ticular accounts yet from Iiead-quaiters, hit 1 
cm aft to lelicm Teifeating is yet fashion- 
am ” 

The return of the express sent to Washing- 
I ton, relieved Clinton’s anxiety about the High- 
lands ; reiterating the original order, that the 
division under Heath should remain for the 
protection of the passes 

Washington was still at Howark when, on 
the 2Tth, he received Loo’s letter of the 24th, 
speaking of his scheme of capturing Rogers the 
partisan. Under other circumstances it might 
have been a sufficient excuse for his delay, but 
I higher interests were at stalco ; he immediately 
I wrote to Lee as follows * “ My former letters 
were so full and explicit, as to the necessity of 
your marching as early as possible, that it is 
unnecessary to add more on that head. I con- 
fess I expected you would have been sooner in 
motion. The foi ce hero, when joined by yours, 
will not bo adequate to any groat opposition ; 
at present it is weak, and it has been more 
owing to the badness of the weather that the 
enemy’s pi ogress has boon checked, than any 
resistance wo could make. They are now 
imshing tills way, — ^part of ’em have passed 
the Passaic. Their plan is not entirely un- 
folded, hut I shall not bo surprised IJ' PJiiladol- 
phia should turn out the object of their move- 
ment.” 

The situation of the little army was daily 
bocoming moio perilous. Tu a council of war, 
several of the members urged a move to Mor- 
ristown, to form a junction with the troops 
expected from the Northern ai^my. Washing- 
ton, however, still cherished the idea of making 
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a stand at Brunswick on the Raritan, or, at all 
events, of disputing the passage of the Dela- 
ware , and in this intrepid resolution he was 
waimly seconded by Greene. 

Breaking np his camp once more, therefore, 
he continued ]hs retreat towaids blew Bruns- 
wick, hut so close was Ooinwallis upon him, 
that his advance entered one end of Kewark, 
just as the Ameiican lear-gnard had left the 
other. 

Prom ITew Brunswick, Washington wiote 
on the 29th to William Livingston, governor 
of the Jeiseys, requesting him to have all 
boats and river craft for seventy miles along 
the Delaware, removed to the western hank 
out of the reach of the enemy, and j>ut under 
guard. He was disappointed in his hope of 
making a stand on the hanks of the Raritan. 
All the force lie could muster at Brunswick, 
including the Nfew Jersey militia, did not ex- 
ceed four thousand men. Colonel Reed had 
failed in procuring aid from the Niew Jersey 
legislature. That body, shifted from place to 
place, was on the eve of dissolution. The 
term of the Maryland and New Jersey troops 
in the flying camp had expired General 
Mercer endeavored to retain them, represent- 
ing the disgrace of turning their hack upon 
the cause when the enemy was at hand : his 
remonstrances were fimtless As to the Penn- 
sylvania levies, they deserted in such numbers, 
that guards -were stationed on the roads and 
ferries to intercept them 

At this moment of care and pciqilexity, a 
letter, forwarded by express, arrived at liead- 
quaiters It was from General Lee, dated from 
Ms camp at Nortlicastle, to Colonel Reed, and 
was in reply to the letter written by that officer 
from Hackensack on the 21st, which we have 
already laid before the reader Supposing that 
it related to official business, Washington open- 
ed it, and i;ead as follows ■ 

“My beab Reed: — I received your most 

obliging, flattering letter; lament with you 

that fatal indecision of mind, which in war is 

a much greater disqualification than stupidity, 

or even want of personal courage. Accident 

may put a decisive'blimdorer in the right ; but 

eternal defeat and miscarriage must attend the 

man of the best parts, if cursed with indecision. 

Tlio General recommends in so pressing a 

manner as almost to amount to an order, to 

bring over the continental troops under my 

command; winch recommendation, or order, 

throws me into the greatest dilemma from 
1 


several considerations.” After stating these 
considerations, he adds : “ My reason for not 
having marched already is, that we have just 
received intelligence that Rogers’ coips, the 
light-horse, part of the Highlanders, and an- 
other brigade, lie in so exposed a situation as 
to give the fairest opportunity of being carried. 

I should have attempted it last night, but the 
lain was too violent, and when our pieces are 
wet, you know our troops are hors du coiTibat, 
This night I hope wall be better. 

I only wait myself for tins business of 
Rogers and company being over I shall then 
fly to you ; for, to confess a truth, I really 
thini?: our chief will do better with me than 
without me ” 

i A glance over this letter sufficed to show 
Washington that, at this dark moment, when 
he most needed support and sympathy, his 
chaiacter and military conduct were the sub- 
ject of disparaging comments, between the 
friend in whom lie had so implicitly confided, 
and a sarcastic and apparently self-constituted 
iival. Whatever may have been his feelings 
of wounded pride and outraged fiiendship, he 
restiained them, and enclosed the letter to 
Reed, with the following chilling note 

“ Dear Sib, — The enclosed was put into my 
hands by an express from White Plains. Hav- 
ing no idea of its being a private letter, much 
less suspecting the tendency of the correspond- 
ence, I opened it , as I have done all other let- 
ters to yon fi om the same place, and Peekskill, 
upon the business of your office, as I conceived, 
and found them to be. This, as it is the truth, 
must be my excuse for seeing the contents of 
a letter, wdiich neither inclination nor inten- 
tion would have prompted me to,” &:c. 

The very calmness and coldness of this note 
must have had a greater effect upon Reed, 
than could have been produced by the most 
vehement reproaches. In subsequent commu- 
nications, he endeavored to explain away the 
offensive paragraphs in Lee’s letter, declaring 
there was nothing in his own inconsistent wnth 
the respect and affection he had over homo 
for Washington’s person and character. 

Portnnately for Reed, Washington never 
saw that letter. There were passages in it 
beyond the reach of softening or explanation. 
As it was, the purport of it, as reflected in 
Lee’s reply, had given Miii a sufficient shock. 
His magnanimous nature, however, was inca-^ 
pable of harboring long resentments; especially 
in matters relating solely to himself. His per- 
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sonal respect for Colonel Reed continued; lie 
invariaRly manifested a MgR sense of his merits^ 
and consulted him, as before, on militarjr af- 
fairs ; but Ills hitherto affectionate confidence 
in him, as a sympathizing friend, had received 
an incurable wound. His letters, before so 
fiequent, and such perfect outpourings of heart 
and mind, became few and far between, and 
confined to matters of business. 

It must have been consohng to Washington, 
at this moment of bitterness, to receive the 
following letter (dated Nov. 27th) fromWil- 
liam Livmgston, the intelligent and patriotic 
governor of New J ersej. It show ed that while 
many misjudged him, and friends seemed fall- 
ing from his side, others appreciated him truly, 
and the ordeal he was undei going. 

“ I can easily foim some idea of the difficul- 
ties under which yon labor,” writes Livingston, 
“ partioiilai ly of one for which the public can 
make no allowance, because your prudence, 
and fidelity to the cause, will not suffer you to 
reveal it to the public ; an instance of magna- 
nimity, superior, perhaps, to any that can bo 
shown in battle. But depend upon it, my dear 
sir, the impartial world will do yon ample jus-^ 
tice before long. May God support you under 
the fatigue, both of body and mind, to which 
you must be constantly exposed.” ^ 

Washington lingered at Brunswick: until the 
1st of December, in the vain hope of being 
reinfoioed. The enemy, in the mean time, ad- 
vanced through the country, impressing wag- 
gons and horses, and collecting cattle and sheep, 
as if for a distant march. At length their van- 
guard appeared on the opposite side of the 
Raritan. Washington immediately broke down 
the end of the bridge next the village, and after 
niglitfiill resumed his retreat. In the mean 
time, as the river was fordable, Captain Alex- 
ander Hamilton planted his field-pieces on high, 
commanding ground, and opened a spirited fire 
to check any attempt of the enemy to cross. 

At Frinooton, Washington loft twelve hun- 
dred men in two brigades, under Lord Stirling 

■* "We cannot diemiss this painful incident in Washing- 
ton’s UfOj without a prospective note on the suhjeeb. Rood 
was loally of too genorous and Intolhgont a nature not to 
he aware of the immense value of the friendslup ho had 
put at hazaid He grieved over his mistake, espooially ns 
affcei events shov^od moio and more the majostlo groatnosa 
of Washington’s charaotojr A latter in the following 
year, in which he sought to convince Washington of hia 
BincoxQ and devoted attachment, is really touching in its 
appeals. We are happy to add, that it appears to have 
hoen successful, and to have restored, In a groat moaauro, 
their relations of friendly oonddenco. 


and General Adam Stephen, to cover the coun- 
try, and watch the motions of the enemy. 
Stephen was the same officer that had served 
as a colonel under Washington in the French 
war, as second in command of the Yiigmia 
troops, and had chaige of Fort Cumberland. 
In consideration of his com’age and military 
capacity, he had, in 1764, been intrusted with 
the protection of the frontier Ho had recently 
brought a detachment of Yirginia troops to the 
aimy, and received from Congress, in Septem- 
ber, the commission of brigadier-general. 

The harassed army reached Trenton on the 
2d of December. Washington immediately 
pioceedod to remove his baggage and stores 
across the Delawai e. In his letters from this 
place to the President of Congress, he gives 
his reasons for his continued retreat. “ Noth- 
ing hilt necessity obliged me to retire before 
the enemy, and leave so much of the Jerseys 
unprotected Sorry am I to obscive that the 
frequent calls upon the militia of this State, the 
want of exertion in the principal gentlemen of 
the country, and a fatal snpinencss and insensi- 
bility of danger, till it is too late to pi event an 
evil that was not only foreseen, but foretold, 
have been the causes of our late disgraces, 
j “If the militia of this State had stepped 
forth in season (and timely notice they had), 
we might have prevented the ononiy’s orosaing 
the Hackensack. Wo might, with equal possi- 
bility of success, have made a stand at Bruns- 
wick on the Raritan. But as both these rivers 
were fordable in a vaiioty of places, being knee 
deep only, it required many men to guard the 
passes, and these wo bad not.” 

In excuse for the people of Now Jersey, it 
may be observed, that they inhabited an open, 
agricultural country, where the sound of war 
had never been heard. Many of them looked 
upon the Revolution as rebellion ; others 
thought it a mined enterprise; the armies 
engaged in it had been defeated and broken 
up. They behold the coramandor-in-chiof re- 
treating through their country with a handful 
of men, weary, wayworn, dispirited ; without 
tents, without clothing, many of them bare- 
footed, exposed to wintry weather, and driven 
from post to post, by a well-clad, well- fed, tri- 
umphant force, tricked out in all the glittering 
bravery of war. Could it be wondered at, that 
peaceful husbandmen, seeing their quiet fields 
thus suddenly overrun by adverse hosts, and 
their very hearthstones threatened with out- 
rage, should, instead of flying to arms, seek for 

f 
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tlie safety of their myes and little ones, and 
the protection of their humble means, from 
the desolation -which too often marks the course 
even of friendly armies ? 

Lord Howe and his brother sought to profit 
by this dismay and despondency A proclama- 
tion, dated 30th of November, commanded all 
persons m arms against his majesty’s govern- 
ment, to disband and return home, and all Con- 
gresses to desist from treasonable acts : offering 
a flee pardon to all who should comply within 
fifty days. 

Many who had been prominent in the cause, 
hastened to take advantage of this proclama- 
tion Those who had most property to lose, 
were the first to submit. The middle ranks 
remained generally steadfast in this time of 
tnal.-*' 

The following extract of a letter from a 
field-officer in Hew York, dated Deo. 2d, to his 
friend in London, gives the British view of 
affairs . “ The rebels continue flying before 

onr army. Lord Cornwallis took the fort op- 
posite Brunswick, plunged into Raritan River, ' 
and seized the town, Mr, Washington had i 
ordeis from the Congress to rally and defend ' 
that post, but he sent them word ho could not | 
He was seen retreating with two brigades to i 
Trenton, where they talk of resisting ; hut such ^ 
a panic has seized the rebels, that no part of 
the Jerseys will hold them, and I donht 
whether Philadelpliia itself will stop their 
career. The Congress have lost their aiithon- 
ty. ^ They are in such consterna- ' 

tion that they know not what to do. The two , 
Adamses are in Hew England ; Eranldin gone | 
to Erance *, Lynch has lost his senses ; Rutledge 
has gone homo disgusted ; Dana is persecuting 
at Albany, and Jay’s in the coimtiy playing as 
bad a part; so that the fools have lost the 
assistance of the knaves. However, should 
they embrace the enclosed proclamation, they 
may yet escape the halter, * * * Honest 
David Mathew, the mayor, has made his escape 
from them, and arrived here this day.” t 

In this dark day of peril to the cause, and to 
himself, Washington remained firm and un- 
daunted. In casting about for some strong- 
hold, where he might make a desperate stand 
for the liberties of Ms country, his thoughts 
reverted to the mountain regions of his early 
campaigns. General Mercer was at hand, who 
had shared his perils among these mountains, 

* Gl-ordoa ’0 Hist Am. War, ii. 129. 

t Am. Arobivaa, 6tli Sorios, ill, 1037, 
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and Ms presence may have contribnted to bring 
them to Ms mind. “ What think you,” said 
Washington ; “ if we should retreat to the back 
parts of Pennsylvania, wonld the Pennsylva- 
nians support 113 ? ” 

“If the lower counties give up, the hack 
counties will do the same,” was the discourag- 
ing reply. 

“ We must then retiie to Augusta County in 
Vii'gima,” said Washington “Humbers will 
repair to us for safety, and we will try a pre- 
datory war. If overpowered, we must cross 
the Alleganies,” 

Such was the indomitable spirit, rising under 
difficulties, and buoyant in the darkest moment, 
that kept our tempest-tost cause from founder- 
ing. 


I CHAPTER XLIL 

HorwiTHSTA^TDiNQ the repeated and pressing 
orders and entreaties of the commander-in- 
chief, Lee did not reach Peekskill until the 30th 
of Hovemher. In a letter of that date to W ash- 
ington, who had complained of his delay, he 
simply alleges difiSculties, which he would ex- 
plain when loth had leuure^ His scheme to 
entrap Rogers, the renegade, had failed ; the 
old Indian hunter had been too much on the 
alert ; he boasted, however, to have rendered 
more service by his delay, than he would have 
done had he moved sooner. His forces were 
theiehy augmented, so that he expected to 
enter the Jerseys with four thousand firm and 
wiUmg men, who would make a 'ccry important 
diversion. 

“'The day after to-morrow,” added he, “ we 
shall pass the river, when I should be glad to 
receive your instructions; but I could wish 
you would bind me as little as possible ; not 
from any opinion, I do assure you, of my own 
parts, but from a persuasion that detached 
generals cannot have too great latitude, unless 
they are very incompetent indeed.” 

Leo had calculated upon meeting no further 
difficulty in obtaining men from Heath. He 
rode to that general’s quarters in the evening, 
and was invited by him to alight and take tea. 
On entering the house, Lee took Heath aside, 
and allnding to Ms former refusal to supply 
troops as being inconsistent with the orders of 
the commander -in-chief, “ in point of said 
he, “ you are right, hut in point of policy I tliink 
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you are -wrong. I am going into the Jerseys 
for the salvation of America ; I wi&h to take 
with mo a lai’ger force than I now have, and 
request you to older two thousand of your men 
to march with me.” 

Heath answered that he could not spare that 
number. He was then asked to order one 
thousand ; to which he replied, that the busi- 
ness might as well be brought to a point at 
once — that not a smgle man should march from 
the post by Ms order. “ Then,” exclaimed Lee, 
“ I will order them myself.” “ That makes a 
wide difference,” rejoined Heath. “You are 
my senior, but I have received positive written 
instructions from him who is superior to tis 
both, and I will not myself break those orders ’’ 
In proof of his words, Heath produced the le- 
cent letter received from Washington, repeating 
liis former oiders that no tioops should be re- 
moved from that post. Lee glanced over the 
letter. “ The commander-in-chief is now at a 
distance, and does not know what is necessary 
here so well as I do.” lie asked a sight of the 
return hook of the division. It was brought 
by Major Huntington, the deputy adjutant-gen- 
eral. Lee ran Ms eye over it, and chose two 
regiments. “You will order them to march 
eaily to-morrow morning to join me,” said he 
to the major. Heath, ruffling with the pride 
of military law, turned to the major with an 
air of authority. “Issue such orders at your 
peril 1 ” exclaimed he then addressing Lee, 
“ Sir,” said he, “if you como to this post, and 
mean to issue orders here which will break the 
positive ones I have received, I pray you do it 
completely yourself, and through your own dep- 
uty adjutant-general, %vlio is present, and not 
draw me or any of my family in as paitnors in 
the guilt.” 

“It is right,” said Leo ; “ Colonel Scammel, 
do you issue tlie oidcr.” It was done accord- 
ingly; hut Heath’s punctilious scruples were 
not yet satisfied “ I have one moro request to 
make, sir,” said he to Lee, “ and that is, that 
you will be pleased to give mo a certificate that 
you emfeise command at this post, and order 
from it these regiments.” 

Lee hesitated to comply, hut George Clinton, 
who was present, told him he could not refuse 
a request so reasonable, lie accordingly wrote, 

“ Lor the satisfaction of General Heath, and at 
his request, I do certify that I am commanding 
officer, at this present writing, in this post, and 
that I have, in that capacity, ordered Prescott’s 
and Wylhs’s regiments to march.” 


Heath’s military punctilio was satisfied, and 
he smoothed his ruffled plum es. Early the next 
morning the regiments moved from their can- 
tonments ready to embark, when Lee again 
rode up to his door. “ Upon further considera- 
tion,” said he, “I have concluded not to take 
the two regiments with me — ^you may order 
them to return to their former post.” 

“ This conduct of General Leo,” adds Heath 
in his Memoirs, “ appeared not a little extraor- 
dinary, and one is almost at a loss to account 
for it. He had been a soldier from Ms youth, 
and had a peifect knowledge of service in aU 
itb branches, but was rather obstinate in his 
temper, and could scarcely brook being ciossed 
in any thing in the line of his profession.” 

It was not until the 4th of December that 
Lee crossed the Hudson, and began a laggard 
march, though aware of the imminent peril of 
■Washington and Ins airay — ^Imw different fiom 
the celeiity of his movements in his expedition 
to the South I 

In the mean time, Washington, who was at 
Trenton, had piofited by a delay of the enemy 
at Brunswick, and removed most of the stores 
and baggage of the army across the Delaware , 
and, being reinforced by fifteen hundred of the 
Pennsylvania militia, procured by Mifflin, pie- 
pared to face about, and march back to Prince- 
ton with such of his troops as were fit for ser- 
vice, there to be governed by ciroiimstancos, 
and the movements of General Lee. Accord- 
ingly, on the 6th of December, he sent about 
twelve hundred men in the advance, to reinforce 
Loid Stirling, and the next day set off himself 
with the residue. 

“The geucial has gone forward to Prince- 
ton,” writes Oolonel Eeed, “where there are 
about three thousand men, with which, I fear, 
ho will not he able to make any stand.” i 

While on the march, Washington received a 
letter from Greene, who was at Princeton, in- 
forming him of a report that Leo was “ at the 
heels of the onomy.” I should think," adds 
Greene, “ lie had better keep on the Hanks than 
the roar, unless it were possible to concert an 
attack at the same instant of time in front and 
rear. I think General I-.oe must bo 

confined within the lines of some general plan, 
or else his operations will bo iiidopondcnt of 
yours. His own troops, General St. Clair’s, and 
the militioi, must form a respectable army.” 

* Tho abovo sceno is glvon almost litorally fl'om Gonoral 
Heath’s MemolriJ. 

t Hood to tliQ PrcsiclQiit of Congress. 
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Lee had no idea of conforming to a general 
plan ; he had an independent plan of his ow, 
and was at that moment at Pompton, indnlging 
speculations on military greatness, and the 
lamentable want of it m his American contem- 
poraries. In a letter from that place to Gov- 
ernor Cooke of PJiode Island, he imparts his 
notions on the subject. ‘‘Theoiy joined to 
practice, or a heaven-born genius, can alone 
constitute a general. As to the latter, God Al- 
mighty mdulges the modern world very rarely 
with the spectacle ; and I do not know, from 
what I have seen, that he has been more profuse 
of tbis ethereal spirit to the Americans, than 
to other nations.” 

While Lee was thus loitering and speculating, 
Cornwallis, knowing how far he was in the 
rear, and how weak was the situation of Wash- 
ington’s army, and being himself strongly rein- 
forced, made a forced march from Brunswick, 
and was within two miles of Princeton. Stir- 
ling, to avoid being surrounded, immediately 
set out with two brigades for Trenton. Wash- 
ington, too, receiving intelligence hy express of 
these movements, hastened back to that iilace, 
and caused boats to be collected from all quar- 
ters, and the stores and troops transported 
across the Delaware He himself crossed with 
the rear-guard on Sunday morning, and took np 
his quarters about a mile from the river , caus- 
ing the boats to be destroyed, and troops to be 
posted opposite the fords. Ho was conscious, 
however, as he said, that with Ins small force 
he could make no great opposition, should the 
enemy bring boats with them. Portiinately, 
they did not come thus provided 

The rear-guard, says an Ameiican account, 
had harely crossed the river, when Lord Corn- 
wallis came marching down with ah the pomp 
of war, in great expectation of getting boats, 
and immediately pursuing.” Hot one was to 
be had there or elsewhere ; for Washington had 
caused the boats, for an extent of seventy miles 
up and down the river, to be seom’ed on the 
right bank. His lordship was efieotually brought 
to a stand. He made some moves with two 
columns, as if he would cross the Delaware 
above and below, either to push on to Philadel- 
phia, or to entrap Washington in the acute angle 
made by the bend of the river opposite Bor- 
doniown. An able disposition of American 
tro\>ps along the upper part of the river, and of 
a number of galleys below, discouraged any at- 
tempt of the kind. Cornwallis, therefore, gave 
up the pursuit, distributed the German troops 


in cantonments along the left bank of the river, 
and stationed his main force at Brunswick, 
trusting to be able before long to cross the Dela- 
waie on the ice. 

On the 8th, Washington wrote to the President 
of Congress * ‘‘ There is not a moment’s time to 
he lost in assembling such afoice as can be col- 
lected, as the object of the enemy cannot now be 
doubted in the smallest degree. Indeed, I shall 
be out in my conjecture, for it is only conjecture, 
if the late embarkation at Hew York is not for 
Delaware Biver, to co-operate with the army un- 
der General Howe, who, I am informed from 
good authority, is with the British troops, and his 
whole force upon this route. I have no certain 
intelligence of General Lee, although I have sent 
expresses to him, and lately a Colonel Eumpton, 
to bring me some accurate accounts of his situ- 
ation. I last night despatched another gentle- 
man to him (hfajor Hoops), desiring he would 
hasten his march to the Delaware, on which I 
would provide boats near a place called Alexan- 
dria, for the transportation of his troops. I 
cannot account for the slowness of his march.” 

In further letters to Lee, Washington urged 
the peril of Philadelphia. “Do come on,” 
writes he; “your arrival may he fortunate, 
and, if it can be effected without delay, it may 
he the means of preserving a city, whose loss 
must prove of the most fatal consequence to 
the cause of America.” 

Putnam was now detached to take command 
of Philadelphia, and put it in a state of defence, 
and General Hifflm to have charge of the mu- 
nitions of war deposited there. By their advice 
Congress hastily adjourned on the 12th of De- 
cember, to meet again on the 2Qtli, at Baltimore. 

Washington’s whole force at this time was 
about five thousand five hundred men j one 
thousand of them Jersey militia, fifteen hundred 
militia from Philadelphia, and a battalion of 
five hundred of the German yeomamy of Penn- 
sylvania. Gates, however, he was informed, 
was coming on with seven regiments detached 
by Schuyler from the Horthern department; 
reinforced by these, and the troops under Lee, 
he hoped to be able to attempt a stroke upon 
the enemy’s forces, which lay a good deal scat- 
tered, and to all appearances, in a state of se- 
curity, “ A lucky blow in this quarter,” writes 
he, “ would be fatal to them, and would most 
certainly raise the spirits of the people, which 
are quite sunk by our late misfortunes.” 


* 'Washington to Gfov. Trumhnll, 14th Decemher. 
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Thile cheering himself with these hopes, and 
trusting to speedy aid from Lee, that wayTrard 
coimnander, though nearly three weeks had 
elapsed since he had received Washington’s or- 
ders and entreaties to jom him with all possible 
despatch, was no farther on his march than 
Morristown, in the Jerseys ; where, with militia 
recruits, his force was about four thousand men. 
In a letter written hy him on the 8th of Decem- 
ber to a committee of Congress, he says * “ If 
I was not taught to think the army with Gen- 
eral Washington had been considerably rein- 
forced, I should immediately join him, hut as 
I am assnred he is very sti^ong, I should imagine 
we can make a better impression by beating 
up and harassing their detached parties in their 
rear, for which purpose, a good post at Chatham 
seems the best calculated. It is a happy dis- 
tance from hTewaik, Elizabethtown, Wood- 
bridge, and Boundhiook. We shall, I expect, 
annoy, distract, and consequently weaken them 
in a desultory war.” 

On the same clay he writes from Chatham, in 
reply to Washington’s letter hy Major Hoops, 
just received. “I am extiemely shocked to 
hear that your foioe is so inadequate to the ne- 
cessity of your situation, as I had been taught 
to think you had been considerably reinforced | 
Your last letters, proposing a plan of surprises 
and forced marches, convinced me that there 
was no danger of your being obliged to pass the 
Delawai e ; in consequence of which proposals, 

I have put myself in a position the most oon- 
veniont to co-operate with you, by attacking 
tlieir rear. I cannot persuade myself th at Phila- 
dclpliia is their object at present, hc .h ^ j-f; 
will be difficult, I am afraid, to join you ; but 
cannot I do you more service by attacking their 
rear ? ” i 

Tins letter, sent hy a light-horseman, received 
an instant reply from Washington ‘‘ Philadel- 
phia, beyond all question, is the object of tho 
eaiemy’s movements, and nothing less than our 
utmost exertions will prevent General Howe 
from possessing it. The force I have is weak, 
and utterly incompetent to that end. I must, 
therefore, entreat you to push on with every 
possible succor you can bring.” \ 

On the 9th, Leo, who was at Chatham, re- 
ceived information from Heath, that three of 
the regiments detached under Gates from tho 
northern army, had arrived from Albany at 
Peekskill He instantly writes to him to for- 

* Am Archives, 5th Series, ill. 1121, 

t Ilnd., 5th SeiiGS, iii. 1138. 
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ward them, without loss of time, to Morris- 
town : “ I am in hopes,” adds he, “ to reconquer 
(if I may so express myself) the Jersey- s. It 
was really in the hands of the enemy befoi e 
my arrival.” 

On the 11th, Lee wiites to Washington from 
Morristown, where he says his troops had been 
obliged to halt two days for want of shoes 
He now talked of crossing the great Brunswick 
post-road, and, hy a forced night’s march, malv- 
ing hia way to the ferry above Builington, 
where boats should be sent up from Philadelphia 
to receive him. 

am much surpiised, ” writes Washington 
in reply, “ that you should he in any doubt re- 
specting the road you should take, after the in- 
foi'mation you have received upon that head. 
A large number of boats was procured, and is 
still retained at Tinicuin, under a strong guard, 
i to facilitate your passage across the Delaware. 
I have so frequently mentioned our situation, 
and the necessity of your aid, that it is painful 
for me to add a word on the subject. ^ ’ ■■ 

Congress have directed Philadelphia to bo de- 
fended to the last extremity. The fatal conse- 
quences that must attend its loss, are but too 
obvious to every one ; yom arrival may bo tho 
moans of saving it.” 

In detailing th© close of General Loo’s march, 
so extraordinary for its tardiness, wo shall avail 
ourselves of the memoir alieady cited of Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, who was at that iimo a brigade 
major, about twenty-two years of ago, and was 
accompanying Genei^al Gates, who had been 
detached hy Schuyler with seven regiments to 
reniforco Washington. Three of those rogi- 
ments, as we havo shown, had descended tlio 
Hudson to Peekskill, and were ordoiod hy Loo 
to Morristown. Gates had einharkod witli tho 
remaining four, and lauded with thorn at Hso- 
pus, whence he took a hack route by tho Dela- 
^ are and tho Minisink. 

On tho 11th of December ho was dotaine<I 
by a heavy snow-storm, in a sequestered valley 
near tho Wallpeok in How Jersey. Being cut 
oiT from all information respecting tho advorse 
aimies, ho detached Major Wilkinson to seek 
Washington’s camp, with a letter, stating the 
force under his command, and inquiring what 
roixto he should take. Wilkinson crossed th© 
liiUs on horseback to Sussex court-house, took 
a guide, and proceeded down tho country. 
Washington, he soon learnt, had i)i^ssod the 
Delaware soverol days before; tho boats, ho 
was told, had been removed from tho ferries, so 
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that he would find some difficulty in getting 
over, but ITaj or- General Lee was at Morristown. 
Finding such obstacles in Ins way to the com- 
mander-m-chief, he detei mined to seek the sec- 
ond in command, and ask oiders from him for 
General Gates. Lee had decamped fiom Mor- 
ristown on the 12th of December, but had 
maiclied no fuither than Yealtown, barely eight 
miles distant Thci e he left General Sullivan 
with the troops, while he took up his quarters 
three miles off, at a tavern, at Baskingridge. 
As there was not a British cantonment within 
twenty miles, he took but a small guard for his 
protection, thinking himself perfectly secure 

About four o’clock in the morning, Willdnson 
arrived at Ms quarters. He was presented to 
the geneial as he lay in bed, and delivered into 
Ms hands the letter of General Gates. Lee, 
observing it was addressed to Washington, de- 
clined opening it, until apprised by Wilkinson 
of its contents, and the motives of his visit. 
He then broke the seal, and recommended Wil- 
kinson to take repose The latter lay down on 
Ms blanket, before a comfortable -fire, among ^ 
the officers of Ms suite , “ for we were not en- 
cumbered in those days,” says he, with beds I 
or baggage ” 

Lee, naturally indolent, lingered in bed until 
eight o’clock He then came down in Ms usual 
slovenly style, half-dressed, in slippers and blan- 
ket coat, his collar open, and his linen appa- 
rently of some days’ wear. After some inqui- 
ries about the campaign in the North, lie gave 
Wilkinson a brief account of the operations of 
the main army, which he condemned in strong 
terms, and in his usual sarcastic way. He 
wasted the morning in altercation with some 
of the militia, particularly the Connecticut light- 
horse ; “ several of whom,” says Wilkinson, 
‘‘ appeared in large, full-buttoned perukes, and 
were treated very irreverently. One wanted 
forage, another his horse shod, another Ms pay, 
a fourth provisions, &:o. ; to which the general 
replied, ^Your wants are numerous; but you 
have not mentioned the last, — ^you want to go 
home, and shall he indulged ; for, d — yon, you 
do no good here.’ ” 

Colonel Scammel, the adjutant-general, called 
from Geneial Sullivan for orders concerning the 
morning’s march. After musing a moment or 
two, Lee asked if he had a manuscript map of 
the country. It was produced, and spread upon 
a table, Wilkinson observed Lee trace with his 
finger the route from Yealtown to Pliiekamin, 
thence to Somerset court-house, and on, by 


Rocky Hill, to Pimeeton; he then returned to 
Pluckamin, and tiaced the route in the same 
manner by Boundbiookto Brunswick, and after 
a close inspection carelessly said to Scammel, 

Tell Genexul Sullivan to move down towards 
Pluckamm , that I will soon be with him.” 
This, observes Wilkinson, was off his route to 
Alexandria on the Delaware, where he had been 
oidered to cross, and directly on that towaida 
Biunswick and Princeton. He was convinced, 
therefore, that Lee meditated an attack on the 
British post at the latter place. 

From these various delays they did not sit 
down to breakfast before ten o’clock. After 
breakfast, Lee sat writing a reply to General 
Gates, in which, as usual, he indulged in sar- 
castic comments on the commander-in-chief. 
“The ingenions manoeuvre of Fort Washing- 
ton,” writes he, “ has completely unhinged the 
goodly fabric we had been building. There 
never was so d — d a stroke , mtre notts^ a cer- 
tain great man is most damnably deficient. 
He has thrown me into a situation where I 
have my choice of difficulties: if I stay in 
this province I risk myself and army , and if I 
do not stay, the province is lost forevei. ^ ^ 
H. H. 4* As to what relates to yourself, if you 
think you can be in time to aid the general, I 
, would have you by all means go ; you will at 
least save your army,” 

While Log was writing, Wilkinson was look- 
ing out of a window down a lane, about a 
hundred yards in length, leading from the 
house to the main road. Suddenly a party of 
British dragoons turned a corner of the avenue 
at a Ml charge. “Here, sir, are the British 
cavalry!” exclaimed Wilkinson. “Wliero^” 
replied Lee, who had just signed his letter. 
“ Aiound the house ' ” — for they had opened 
file and surrounded it. “ Where is the guard ? 
d — the guard, why don’t they fire ? ” Then 
after a momentary pause — “Do, sir, see what 
has become of the guard.” 

The guards, alas ! unwary as their general, 
and chilled by the air of a frosty morning, had 
stacked their arras, and repaired to the south 
side of a house on the opposite side of the 
road to sun themselves, and were now chased 
by the dragoons in different directions. In 
fact, a tory, who had visited the general the 
evening before to complain of the loss of a 
horse taken by the army, having found where 
Lee was to lodge and breakfast, had ridden 
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eighteen miles in the night to Brunswick and 
given the information, and had piloted back 
Colonel Harconrt with his dragoons 

The women of the house would fain have 
concealed Lee in a bed, but he i ejected the 
proposition with disdain. ‘Wilkinson, accoid- 
mg to his own account, posted himself in a 
place where only one person could approach at 
a tune, and there took his stand, a pistol in 
each hand, resolved to shoot the drst and sec- 
ond assailant, and then appeal to his sword. 
While in this iinideasant situation,” as he 
terms it, he heaid a voice declare, “ If the gen- 
eral does not stii render m five minntes, I will 
set fire t o the house f ” After a short pause the 
threat was repeated, with a solemn oath 
Within two minutes he heard it proclaimed, 
“ Here is tlio general, he has suiicndered ” 

There was a shout of triumph, hut a gieat 
hurry to make siiie of the prize before the 
army should arrive to the rescue A trumpet 
sounded the lecall to the diagoons, who wero 
chasing the scattered guards The gencial, 
bareheaded, and in his slippers and blanket 
coat, was mounted on Wilkinson’s horse, which 
stood at the door, and the troop clattered off 
with their prisoner to Brunswick. In three 
lioiu's the ho ommg of cannon in that direction 
told the’ exultation of the enemy f They 
boasted of having taken the Ameneari PaUadi- 
um ; for they considered Lee the most scientific 
and experienced of the rebel generals. 

On the depaitnre of the troops, Wilkinson, 
finding the coast clear, ventured from his 
stronghold, repaiied to the stable, mounted the 
fiist horse he could find, and rode full speed in 
quest of Greneral Sullivan, whom he found un- 
der march toward Pluokamin. He handed him 
the letter to Gates, written by Lee the moment 
before his capture, and still open. Sullivan 
having read it, returned it to Wilkinson, and 
advised him to rejoin General Gates without 
delay: for his own part, being now in com- 
mand, he changed his route, and piossed for- 
ward to join the commandor-in-cliicf. 

The loss of Lee was a severe shock to tho 
Americans ; many of whom, as we have shown, 
looked to him as the man who was to resene 
them from their critical, and well-nigh desper- 
ate situation. With their regrets, however, 
were mingled painful doubts, caused by his 
delay in obeying the repeated summons of his 

^ Jos TmmlboU to Gov Tnuabull —Awi. ArcAwes, 5^A 
Senes, ui, 1265. 
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commander-in-chief, when the latter was in 
peril , and by his exposing himself so unguard- 
edly in the very neighborhood of the enemy. 
Some at first suspected that he had done so 
designedly, and with collusion; but this was 
soon disproved by the indignities attending his 
capture, and his rigorous treatment subsequent- 
ly by the British; who affected to consider 
him a deseiter, from Ms having formeily seived 
m their army. 

Wilkinson, who was at that time conversant 
with the cabals of the camp, and apparently in 
the confidence of some of the leadexs, points 
out what he considers the true secret of Lee’s 
conduct. His military reputation, originally 
veiy high, had been enhanced of late, by its 
being generally known that he had been op- 
posed to the occupation of Port Washington ; 
while the fall of that fortress and other misfor- 
tunes of the campaign, though beyond the con- 
tiol of tho commander-in-chief, had quickened 
tho discontent which, according to Wilkinson, 
had been generated against him at Cambridge, 
and raised a party against him in Congress, 
“It was confidently asserted at the tiino,” adds 
he, “ but it is not worthy of credit, that a mo- 
tion had been made in that body tending to sii- 
persedo him in the command of the army. In 
this temper of tho times, if General Loo had an- 
ticipated Genoi al Washington in cutting the cor- 
don of tho enemy between How York and the 
Delaware, the commander -in-cMef would xirob- 
ahly have been superseded In this case Lee 
would have succeeded him.” 

What an unfortunate change would it have 
been for the country ! Lee was undoubtedly a 
' man of brilliant talents, shrewd sagacity, and 
: much knowledge and experience lu tho art of 
war ; hut he was wilful and uncertain in his 
tompez’, self-indulgont in his habits, and an 
egotist in warfare; boldly dashing for a sol- 
dier’s glory, raihei than wanly acting for a 
country’s good. He wanted those great moral 
qualities which, in addition to military capaci- 
ty, inspired such universal confidonco in the wis- 
dom, rectitude, and patriotism of Wasliiiigton, 
enabling him to direct and control logislative 
bodies as well as armies ; to harmonize tho jar- 
ung passions and jealousies of a wide and im- 
perfect oonfodoraoy, and to cope with the varied 
exigencies of the devolution. 

Tho very i^etrcafc whioh Washington had just 
effected through tho Jerseys boro ovidenoo to 
his generalship. Thomas Paine, who had ac- 
companied the army “from Port Loo to tho 
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edge of Pennsylvania,” tlius speaks in one of 
Ms -writings publislied at the time * “With a 
handful of men we sustained an orderly retreat 
for near an hundred miles, brought off our am- 
munition, all our field-pieces, the greatest part 
of our stores, and had four rivers to pass. PTone 
can say that our retreat was precipitate, for we 
were three weeks m performing it, that the 
country might have time to come in. Twice 
we marched back to meet the enemy, and re- 
mained out until dark. The sign of fear was 
not seen in onr camp , and had not some of the 
cowaidly and disaffected inhabitants spread 
false alarms through the country, the Jerseys 
had never been ravaged.” 

And this is las testimony to the moral quali- 
ties of the commander-in-chief, as evinced in 
this time of perils and hardships. “Yoltaire 
has remaiked, that King 'William never ap- 
peared to full advantage but in diffonlties and 
in action. The same remark may be made of 
General 'Washington, for the character fits him 
Tlieie is a natural firmness in some minds, 
which cannot he unlocked by trifles, but 
which, when unlocked, discovers a cabinet of 
fortitude ; and I reckon it among those kinds 
of public blessings which we do not immediate- 
ly see, that God hath blessed him with unm- 
teirupted health, and given him a mind that 
can even flourish upon caie.” ' 


OHAPTEP XLIJL 

“Bej'OEE you rccoivo this letter,” writes 
Washington to his brother Augustine, “you 
will undoubtedly have heard of the captivity 
of General Lee. This is an additional misfor- 
tune ; and the more vexatious, as it was by his 
own folly and imprudence, and without a view 
to effect any good that he was taken. As he 
went to lodge three miles out of his own camp, 
and within twenty miles of the enemy, a las- 
cally tory lode in the night to give notice of it 
to the enemy, who sent a party of light-horse 
that seized him, and carried him off with every 
mark of triumph and indignity.” 

This is the severest comment that the mag- 
nanimous spirit of Washington permitted him 
to make on the conduct and fortunes of the 
man who would have supplanted him; and 
this IS made m his private correspondence with 
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his brother. Ko harsh strictures on them ap- 
pear in his official letters to Congress or the 
Board of War ; nothing but regret for his cap- 
ture, as a loss to the seivice. 

In the same letter he speaks of the ciitical 
state of affairs . “ If every nerve is not strained 
to recruit the army with all possible expedition, 
I think the game is pretty nearly up. 

You can form no idea of the perplexity of my 
situation. Ko man I believe ever had a greater 
choice of evils and less means to extricate him- 
self from them. However, under a full persua- 
sion of the justice of our cause, I caunot 
entertain an idea that it will finally sink, 
though it may remain for some time under a 
cloud.” 

Portimately, Congress, prior to their adjourn- 
ment, had resolved that “until they should 
otherwise order, General "Washington should be 
possessed of aU power to order and direct all 
tbmgs relative to the department and to the 
operations of war.” Thus empowered, he pro- 
ceeded immediately to lecruit three battalions 
of artilleiy. To those whose terms were ex- 
piriag, he promised an augmentation of twenty- 
five per cent, upon their pay, and a bounty of 
ten dollars to the men for sis weeks’ service. 
“It was no time,” he said, “to stand upon 
expense , nor in matters of self-evident exigen- 
cy, to refer to Congress at the distance of a 
hundred and thirty or forty miles.” “If any 
good officers will offer to raise men upon con- 
tinental pay and establishment in this quarter, 

I shall encourage them to do so, and regiment 
them when they have done it. It may be 
thought that I am going a good deal out of the 
line of my duty, to adopt these measures, or to 
advise thus freely, A character to lose, an 
estate to forfeit, the inestimable blessings of 
liberty at stake, and a life devoted, must be 
my excuse.” ^ 

The promise of increased pay and bounties, 
had kept together for a\imG the dissolving 
army. The local militia began to turn out 
freely. Colonel John Oadwalader, a gentleman 
of gallant spirit, and cultivated mind and man- 
ners, bi ought a large volunteer detachment, 
well equipxied, and composed principally of 
Fhiladelphia troops. Washington, who held 
Oadwalader in high esteem, assigned him an 
important station at Bristol, with Colonel Eeed, 
who was his intimate friend, as an associate. 
They had it in charge to keep a watchful eye 
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upon Connt Donop’s Hessians, wKo were can- 
toned along the opposite shore from Boi den- 
town to the Black Horse. 

On the 20th of December anived Oeneral 
Sullivan in camp, with the tioops recently 
commanded by the nnlncky Lee. They were 
in a miserable plight ; destitute of almost every 
thiDg ; many of them fit only for the hospital, 
and those whose terms were nearly out, think- 
ing of nothing but their discharge. About four 
hundred of them, who were E-hode Islanders, 
were sent down under Colonel Hitchcock to 
reinforce Cadwalader; who was now styled 
brigader-general by courtesy, lest tbe conti- 
nental troops might object to act under his 
command. 

On the same day arrived General Gates, with 
the remnants of four legiments fiom the 
northern army. "With him came Wilkmson, 
who now resumed his station as brigade-major 
in St. Olair’s biigade, to which he belonged. 
To his memoirs we aie indebted for notices of 
tbe commander-iii-chief. “ When the divisions 
of Sullivan and Gates joined General Washing- 
ton,” writes Wilkinson, “ he found his numbers 
increased, yet his difSculties were not sensibly 
diminished ; ten days would disband his corps, 
and leave him 1,400 men, miseiably provided 
in all things. I saw him in that gloomy period ; 
dined with linn, and attentively maiked his 
aspect ; always grave and thoughtful, he ap- 
peared at that time pensive and solemn in the 
extreme.” 

There were vivid schemes forming under 
that solemn aspect. The time seemed now 
propitious for tlie coup de which Washing- 
ton had of late been meditating. Every thing 
showed careless confidence on the part of the 
enemy. Howe was in winter quarters at Hew 
York. His troops were loosely cantoned about 
the Jerseys, from the Delaware to Brunswick, 
so that they could not readily be brought to 
act in concert on a sudden alarm. The Hes- 
sians were in the advance, stationed along the 
Delaware, facing* the American linos, which 
were along the west bank. Cornwallis, think- 
ing Ills work accomplished, had obtained leave 
of absence, and was likewise at Hew York, 
preparing to embark for England. Washington 
had now between five and six tboiisand men 
fit for service ; with these he meditated to cross 
the river at night, at different points, and make 
simultaneous attacks upon the Hessian advance 
posts. 

He calculated upon the eager support of Ills 


troops, who were burning to revenge the out- 
rages on their homes and families, committed 
by these foreign mercenaries. They considered 
the Hessians mere hirelings , slaves to a petty 
despot, fighting for sordid pay, and actuated 
hy BO sentiment of patriotism or honor. They 
had rendered themselves the horror of the 
Jerseys, hy rapine, brutality, and heartles&ness. 
At first, then* military disciplme had insi)ired 
awe, hut of late they had become careless and 
unguarded, knowiug the broken and dispirited 
state of the Americans, and considering them 
incapable of any ofiensive enterprise. 

A brigade of three Hessian regiments, those 
of Eahl, ^ Lossberg, and Hnypliausen, was sta- 
tioned at Trenton. Colonel Eabl had the com- 
mand of the post at his own solicitation, and 
in consequence of the laurels he liad gained at 
White Plains and Port Washington. We have 
before ns journals of two Hessian lieutenants 
and a corporal, which give giaphio yiailieulais 
of the colonel and his post. According to their 
rcpioscntations, he, with all his bravery, was 
little fitted for such an important command. 
Ho lacked tho necessary vigilance and forecast. 

One of the lieutenants speaks of liiin in a 
sarcastic vein, and evidently with some degree 
of prejudice. According to his account, there 
was more bustlo than business at the post. The 
men were harassed with watches, detaclimeutH, 
and pickets, without purpose and without end. 
The cannon must bo drawn forth every day 
flora their proper places, and paraded about 
tho town, seemingly only to make a stir and 
uproar. 

Tho lieutenant was especially annoyed by 
tho colonolfe passion for music. Whether his 
men when oH duty were wmll or ill clad, 
whether they kept their muskets clean and 
biuglit, and their ammimition m good order, 
was of little moment to the colonel, lie never 
inquired about it ; — but tho music 1 that was 
the thing I tho hautboy — ^lio never could have 
enough of tlieni. Tho main guard was at no 
groat distancG from his quarters, and the music 
could not linger there long enough. There was 
,a church close by, Rurrounded by palings ; tho 
olBccr on guard must march round and round 
it, with his men and iniisiclans, looking, saya 
the liontenaut, like a Catholic procession, want- 

* Beldom a name of so fow letters Uoon epulled so 
many ways at. tliat of tliis commander. Wo ilucl 1 1 wr iltou 
Eall m tho military journals hoforo ns; jot wo adhere to 
the one hitherto adopted hy us, apparently on good 
authority. 
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ing only the cross and the banner, and chanting 
chorxbters. 

According to the same authority, Eahl was a 
boon companion ; made merry until a late hour 
in the night, and then lay in bed until nme 
o’clock in the morning. When the officers 
came to parade between ten and eleven o’clock, 
and presented themselves at head- quarters, he 
was often in his bath, and the guard must he 
kept waiting half an hour longer On parade, 
too, when any other commander would take 
occasion to talk with his staff officers and 
others upon duty about the concerns of the 
ganison, the colonel attended to nothing but 
the music — he was wrapped up in it, to the 
great disgust of the testy lieutenant. 

And then, according to the latter, he took 
no piecantions against the possibility of be- 
ing attacked. A veteran officer, Major Yon 
Dechow, proposed that some works should be 
thi own up, where the cannon might be placed, 
ready against any assault. “ Works f — ^pooh — 
pooh : ” — the colonel made merry with the very 
idea — fusing an unseemly jest, which we for- 
bear to quote. “An assault by the rebels I 
Let them come ! We’ll at them with the bay- 
onet ” 

Tlio veteran Dechow gravely persisted in his 
counsels “Herr Colonel,” said he, respect- 
fully, “it costs almost nothing; if it does not 
help, it does not harm ” The pragmatical lieu- 
tenant, too, joined in the advice, and offeied to 
undertake the work. The jovial colonel only 
repeated his joke, wont away laughing at them 
both, and no woiks were thrown up. 

The lieutenant, sorely nettled, observes sneer- 
ingly “ He believed the name of Eahl more 
fearful and redoubtable than all the works of 
Yauban and Oohorn, and that no rebel would 
dare to encounter it, A fit man truly to com- 
mand a corps : and still more to defend a place 
lying so near an enemy baying a hundred times 
his advantages. Every thing with him was 
done heedlessly and without forecast.” * 

Such is the account given of this brave, but 
inconsiderate and light-hearted commander; 
given, however, by an officer not of his regi- 
ment. The honest corporal already mentioned, 
who was one of Eahl’s own men, does him 
more justice According to his journal, rumoi s 
that the Americans meditated an attack had 
aroused the vigilance of the colonel, and on 
the 31st of Deoemhor'he had reconnoitred the 
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hanks of the Delaware, with a strong detach- 
ment, quite to Frankfort, to see if there were 
any movements of the Americans indicative of 
an intention to cross the river. He had re- 
turned without seeing any; but had since 
caused pickets and alarm posts to be stationed 
eveiy night outside the town ‘ 

Such was the posture of affairs at Tienton 
at the time the cowp de maiti was meditated. 

Whatever was to be done, however, must be 
done quickly, before the river was fiozen. An 
intercepted letter had convinced Washington 
of what he had before suspected, that Howe 
was only waiting for that event to resume ac- 
tive operations, cross the river on the ice, and 
push on triumphantly to Philadelphia. 

He communicated his project to Gates, and 
wished him to go to Bristol, take command, 
there, and co-operate from that quarter. Gates, 
however, pleaded ill health, and requested leave 
to jiroceed to Philadelphia. 

The request may have surprised Washington, 
considering the spirited enterprise that was on 
foot ; but Gates, as has before been observed, 
had a disinclination to serve immediately under 
the commander-in-chief ; like Leo, he had a 
disparaging opinion of him, or rather an im- 
patience of his supremacy. He had, more- 
over, an ulterior object in view. Having been 
disappointed and chagrined, in finding him- 
self subordinate to General Schuyler in the 
Northern campaign, he was now intent on 
making interest among the members of Con- 
gress for an independent command. Washing- 
ton urged that, on his way to Philadelphia, ho 
would at least stop for a day or two at Bristol, 
to concert a x^lan of operations with Eeed and 
Oadwalader, and adjust any little questions of 
etiquette and command that might arise be- 
tween the continental colonels who had gone 
thither with Lee’s troops, and the volunteer 
officers stationed there I* 

He does not appear to have complied even 
with this request. According to Wilkinson’s 
account, he took quarters at Newtown, and set 
out thence for Baltimore on the 34th of Decem- 
ber, the very day before that of tbo intended 
coup d$ main. He prevailed on Wilkinson to 
accompany him as far as Philadelphia. On the 
road he appeared to be much depressed in 
spiiits ; hut he relieved himself, like Leo, by 
criticizing the plans of the commander-in-chief. 
“ He frequently,” writes Wilkinson, “ expressed 

* Tagebucli dos corpoials dohannes Retiljer.— MS. 
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the opinion that, while ‘Washington was watch- 
ing the enemy above Trenton, they would\on- 
struct bateaus, pass the Delaware in Ms rear, 
and take possession of Philadelphia before he 
■was aware ; and that, instead of vainly attempt- 
ing to stop Sir William Howe at the Delaware, 
General Washington ought to retire to the 
soutli of the Susquehanna, and there form an 
aimy. Mescdd%twas Ms intention to propose 
tliis measure to Congress at Baltimore^ and 
urged me to accompany him to that place ; but 
my duty forbade the thought.” 

Here we have somewhat of a counterpait to 
Lee’s project of eclipsing the commander-in- 
chief. Evidently thd two military veterans 
who had once been in conclave with him at 
Mount Vernon, considered the tiuncheon of 
command falling fiom his grasp. 

The projected attack upon Iho Hessian posts 
was to he threefold. 

Ist. Washington was to cross the Delaware 
with a oonsiderahle force, at MoHonkey’s Perry 
(now Taylorsville), about nine miles above 
Trenton, and maich down upon that place, 
where Ealil’s cantonment compiised a brigade 
of fifteen hundred Hessians, a tioop of British 
light-horse, and a number of chasseurs. 

2d. General Ewing, with a body of Pennsyl- 
vania militia, was to cross at a ferry about a 
mil© below Trenton; seciiie the bridge over 
the Assunpmk Creek, a stream flowing along 
the south side of the town, and cut ofi: any re- 
treat of the enemy in that direction. 

3d. General Putnam, with the troops occu- 
pied in fortifying Philadelphia, and those under 
General Oalwalader, was to cross below Bur- 
lington, and attack the lower posts under Count 
Donop. The several divisions were to cioss 
the Delaware at night, so as to bo ready for 
simultaneous action, by five o’clock in the 
morning 

Seldom is a combined plan cairied into full 
operation. Symptoms of an insniToction in 
Philadelphia, obliged Putnam to remain with 
some force in that city , but ho detached five 
or sis hundred of the Pennsylvania militia 
under Colonel Griffin, his acljutant-goneral, who 
threw himself into the Jerseys, to bo at hand 
to co-operate with Oadwaladcr. 

A letter from Washington to Colonel Eecd, 
who was stationed with Oadwalader, shows 
the anviety of his mind, and Ms consciousness 
of the peril of the enterprise. 

“ Christmas day at night, one hour before 
day, is the time fixed upon for onr attempt 


upon Trenton. Por Heaven’s sake keep this 
to yourself, as the discovery of it may prove 
fatal to us , our numbers, I am sorry to say, 
being less than I had any conception of ; yet 
nothing but necessity, dire necessity, will, nay 
must, justify an attack. Prepare, and in con- 
cert with Griffin, attack as many of their posts 
as you possibly can, with a pi ospect of success ; 
the more we can attack at the same instant, 
the more confusion we shall spread, and the 
greater good will lesult from it. ^ ^ I have 

ordered our men to he piovided with three 
days’ provision ready cooked, with which, and 
their blankets, they are to march ; for if we 
aie successful, which Heaven grant, and the 
circumstances favor, we may push on. I shall 
direct every ferry and ford to be well guai ded, 
and not a soul snlTered to pass without an offi- 
cer’s going down with the permit. Do iho 
same with you.” 

It has been said that Christmas night was 
fixed upon for the enterprise, because the Ger- 
mans are prone to revel and carouse on that 
festival, and it was supposed a great pait of 
the troops would bo intoxicated, and m a state 
of disorder and confusion ; but in truth Wash- 
ington would liave clioacii an earlier day, liad 
it been in Ms power. “ Wo could nut ripen 
matters for the attack before the time men- 
tioned,” said lie in bis letter to Hoed, so imicli 
out of sorts, and so much in want of every 
thing are the troops under Sullivan.” 

Early on the eventful ovoniiig (Deo. 2dth), 
the troops destined for Washington’s pari of 
the attack, about two thousand four hundred 
strong, with a train of twenty small i>iocos, 
were paraded near MoHonkey’s Pony, I’oady^ 
to pass as soon as it grow dark, in ilie liopo of 
being all on the other side by twelve o’cla<}k. 
Washington repaiicd to the ground accom- 
panied by Generals Greene, Sullivan, 3\rorcer, 
Stc])boTi, and Lord Rtirling. Groono was fujl 
of aidorfoi the enterprise ; eager, no doubt, 
to wipe out ‘the recolleotiou of Fori Washing- 
ton. It was, indeed, an anxious moment for 
all 

Wo have hero somo cimimsianceH furnished 
us by tbo Memoirs of AVilkinson. That officer 
had returned from Philadolplna, and brouglii a 
letter from Gates to Washington* There was 
some snow on the ground, and he had traced 
the march of the troops for the last few miloB 
by the blood from ih© feet of those whoso shoos 
were broken. Being directed to Washington’s 
quarters, he found him, ho says, alone, with 
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Ms whip in Ms hand, prepared to mount his 
horse. “ When I presented the letter of Gen- 
eral Gates to him, before receiving it, he ex- 
claimed with solemnity, — ‘ What a time is this 
to hand me letters I ’ I answered that I had 
been chai*ged with it by General Gates. ‘ By 
General Gates I Where is he ? ’ ‘I left him this 
morning in Philadelphia.’ ‘ What wa^he doing 
there V * I understood him that he was on 
his way to Congress.’ He earnestly repeated, 

‘ On his way to Congress I ’ then broke the 
seal, and I made my bow, and joined General 
St. Clair on the bank of the river.” 

Did Washington surmise the incipient in- 
trigues and cabals, that were already aiming to 
undermine him? Had Gates’s eagerness to 
push on to Congress, instead of remaining with 
the army in a moment of daring enterprise, 
suggested any doubts as to his object ? Per- 
haps not, Washington’s nature was too noble 
to be suspicious ; and yet he had received suffi- 
cient cause to bo distrustful. 

Boats being in readiness, the troops began 
to cross about sunset. The weather was in- 
tensely cold ; the wind was high, the current 
strong, and the river ^ull of floating ice. Col- 
onel Glover, with his amphibious regiment of 
Marblehead fishermen, was in advance; the 
same who had navigated the army across the 
Sound, in its retreat from Brooklyn on Long 
Island, to IsTew York, They were men accus- 
tomed to battle with the elements, yet with all 
thek skill and experience, the crossing was 
difficult and perilous. Washington, who had 
crossed with the troops, stood anxiously, yet 
patiently, on the eastern bank, while one pre- 
cious hour after another elapsed, until the trans- 
portation of the artillery should be effected. 
The night was dark and tempestuous, the drift- 
ing ice drove the boats out of their course, and 
threatened them with destruction. Colonel 
Knox, who attended to the crossing of the artil- 
lery, assisted with his labors, but still more with 
his “ stentorian lungs,” giving orders and direc- 
tions. 

It was three o’clock before the artillery was 
landed, and nearly four before the troops took 
up their line of march. Trenton was nine 
miles distant; and not to be reached before 
daylight. To surprise it, therefore, was out 
of the question. There was no making a re- 
treat witlioiit being discovered, and harassed 
in repassing the river. Beside, the troops from 
the other points might have crossed, and co- 
operation.'was essential to their safety. Wash- 


ington resolved to push forwaidi and trust te 
Providence, 

Ho formed the troops into two columns. 
The first he led Mmself, accompanied by 
Greene, Stirling, Mercer, and Stephen ; it was 
to make a circuit by the upper or Pennington 
road, to the north of Trenton. The other led 
by Sullivan, and including the brigade of St. 
Clair, was to take the lower river road, lead- 
ing to the west end of the town. Sullivan’s 
column was to halt a few moments at a cross- 
road leading to Howland’s Ferry, to give 
Washington’s column time to effect its circuit, 
so that the attack might ‘be simultaneous. On 
arriving at Trenton, they were to force the 
outer guards, and push directly into the town 
before the enemy had time to form. 

The Hessian journals before us enable us to 
give the reader a glance into the opposite cajmp 
on this eventful night. The situation 
ington was more critical than he was aware. 
Notwithstanding the secrecy with which his 
plans had been conducted. Colonel Rahl had 
received a warning from General Grant, at 
Princeton, of the intended attack, and of the 
very time it was to be made, but stating that 
it was to be by a detachment under Lord Stir- 
ling. Bahl was accordingly on the alert. 

It so happened that about dusk of this very 
evening, when Washington must have been 
preparing to cross the Delaware, there were 
alarm guns and firing at the Trenton outpost. 
The whole garrison was instantly drawn out 
under arms, and Colonel RaM hastened to the 
outpost. It was found in confusion, and six 
men wounded. A body of men had emerged 
from the woods, fired upon the picket, and im- 
mediately retired.* Colonel Eahl, with two 
companies and a field-piece, marched through 
the woods, and made the rounds of the out- 
posts, but seeing and hearing nothing, and find- 
ing all quiet, returned. Supposing this to be 
the attack against which he had been warned, 
and that it was “ a mere flash in the pan,” he 
relapsed into his feeling of security ; and, as 
the night was cold and stormy, permitted the 
troops to return to their quarters and lay aside 


♦ Who it was that xnade this attack upon the outpost Is 
not clearly ascertained. The Hesdlan lieutenant who oom- 
inanded at the picket, says it was a patrol sent out hy 
Washington, under catumand of a captain, to reconnoitre, 
with strict orders not to engage, but If discovered, to retire 
Instantly as silently as posslblo. 061. Eeed, in a memoran- 
dum, says, It was an advance party returning from the 
Jerseys to Pennsylvania.— iSiee I4fe and Oorrmpondmee^ 
vol. 1,, p. ttl. 
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tNeir arms* Tims the garrisoa and its unwary 
commander slept in fancied security, at the 
very time that ‘Washington and his troops were 
making their toilsome way across the Dela- 
ware. How perilous would have keen their 
situation had their enemy heen more vigilant ! 

It began to hail and snow as the troops com- 
menced their march, and increased in violence 
as they advanced, the storm driving the sleet 
in their faces. So hitter was the cold that two 
of the men were frozen to death that night 
The day dawned hy the time Sullivan halted 
at the cross-road. It was discovered that the 
storm had rendered ijiany of the muskets wet 
and useless. “ What is to be done ^ ” inquired 
Snnivan of St. Olair. “You have nothing for 
it than to push on, and use the bayonet,” was 
the reply. While some of the soldiers weie 
endeavoring to clear their muskets, and sqiiib- 
bing off priming, Sullivan despatched an officer 
to apprise the commander-in-chief of the con- 
dition of their arms. He came hack half-djs- 
mayed by an indignant burst of Washington, 
who ordered him to return instantly and tell 
General Sullivan to ‘‘ advance and charge.” 

It was about eight o’clock when Washing- 
ton’s column arrived in the vicinity of the 
village. The storm, which had rendered the 
march intolerable, had kept every one within 
doors, and the snow had deadened the tread of 
the troops and tbe rumbliug of the artillery. 
As they approached the village, Washington, 
who was in front, came to a man that was 
chopping wood by the roadside, and inquired, 
“ Which way is the Hessian picket ? ” “I don’t 
know,” was the surly reply. “ You may tell,” 
said Captain Forest of the artillery, “ for that 
is General Washington,” The aspect of the 
man changed in an instant. Baising Ins hands 
to heaven, “ God bless and prosper you I ” cried 
he. “The picket is in that house, and the 
sentry stands near that tree ” 

The advance guard was led hy a brave young 
officer, Captain William A. Washington, second- 
ed by Lieutenant dames Monroe (m after years 
President of the United States), They received 
orders to dislodge the picket. Here happened 
to be stationed the very lieutenant whoso cen- 
sures of the negligence of Colonel Bald wo 
have just quoted. By his own account, he was 
very near being entrapped in the guard-honse. 
His sentries, he says, were not alert enough ; 
and had he not stopped out of the picket house 


^ Wilkineon’s JXemoira, vol. i., p 129, 


himself, and discovered the enemy, they would 
have heen upon him before his men could 
scramble to their arms. “Der feind! der 
feind ! heraus * heraus ! ” (the enemy f the 
enemy t turn out* turn out*) was now the 
ciy. He at first, he says, made a stand, think- 
ing he had a mere marauding paity to deal 
with; but seeing heavy battalions at hand, 
gave way, and fell back upon a company sta- 
tioned to support the picket, but which ap- 
pears to have been no better prepared against 
surprise. 

By this time the American artillery was un- 
limbered ; Washington kept beside it, and the 
column proceeded. The report of fire-arms 
told that Sullivan was at the lower end of the 
town Colonel Staik led his advanced guard, 
and did it in gallant style. The attacks, as 
concerted, were simultaneous. The outposts 
weie driven in; they retreated, filing fiom be- 
hind houses. The ITessiau drums boat to arms , 
the trumpets of tlie ligbt-liorso sounded the 
alarm, the whole place was in an uproar. 
Some of the enemy made a wild and undircctod 
fire from the windows of their qnailors ; others 
rushed forward in disorder, and attcmpledto 
form in the main street, while dragoons hastily 
mounted, and galloping about, added to tlie 
confusion. Washington aclvancod with lus 
column to the head of King Street ; riding bo- 
sido Captain Forest of the artillery. When 
Forest’s battery of six guns was opened, the 
general kept on the loft and advanced wxtli it, 
giving directions to the fire. His position was 
an exposed one, and ho was repeatedly en- 
treated to fall back; but all such entreaties 
were useless, when once lie became heated in 
action. 

The enemy were training a couple of cannon 
in the main street to form a battery, which 
I might have given the Americans ii serious 
check; but Captain Waslungt,an and Liciitoii- 
aiit Monroe, with a part of the advanced guard 
rushed forward, drove the artillerists from 
their guns, and took the two pieces when on 
the point of being firocL Both of those ofiloors 
wei*o wounded ; the captain in the wrist, the 
lieutenant in the shoulder. 

While Washington advanced on the nortli 
of the town, Sullivan approached on the 
west, and detached Stark to press on the lower 
or south end of the town. The British light- 
horse, and about five hundred Hessians and 
Chasseurs, had heen quartered in the lower 
part of the town. Seeing Washington’s column 
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pressing in front, and hearing Stark thunder- 
ing in their rear, they took headlong flight by 
the bridge across the Assnnpink, and so along 
the banks of the Delaware toward Count Do- 
nop’s encampment at Bordentown. Had Wash- 
ington’s plan been earned into full effect, their 
retreat would have been cut off by General 
Ewing; but that officer had been prevented 
from Glossing the rivei by the ico. 

Colonel Eahl, according to the acconnt of 
the lieutenant who had commanded the picket, 
completely lost his head m the confusion of the 
surprise. The latter, when driven in hy the 
American advance, found the colonel on horse- 
back, endeavoring to rally his panic-stiicken 
and disordered men, hut himself sorely be- 
wildered. He asked the lieutenant what was 
the force of the assailants. The latter an- 
swered that he had seen four or five battalions 
in the woods ; three of them had fired upon 
him hefore he had retreated — “hut,” added 
he, “ there are other troops to the right and 
left, and the town will soon be surrounded.” 
The colonel rode in front of his tioops- — 
“ Forward I march I advance ^ advance 1 ” cried 
he. With some difficulty he succeeded in ez- 
trioating his troops from the town, and leading 
them into an adjacent orchard. Now was the 
time, writes the lieutenant, for him to have 
pushed for another place, there to make a 
stand. At this critical moment he might have 
done BO with credit, and without loss. The 
colonel seems to have had such an intention, 
A rax)id retieat hy the Princeton road was 
apparently in his thoughts ; but ho lacked de- 
cision. The idea of flying before the rebels 
was intolerable. Some one, too, exclaimed at 
the lumous loss of leaving all their baggage to 
be plundered by the enemy. Changing his 
mind, he made a rash resolve. “ All who are 
my grenadiers, forward 1 ” cried he, and went 
back, writes his corporal, like a storm upon 
the town. “ What madness was this I ” writes 
the critical lieutenant. “A town that was of 
no use to us , that but ten or fifteen minutes 
before ho had gladly left ; that was now filled 
with three or four thousand enemies, stationed 
m houses or behind walls and hedges, and a 
battery of six cannon planted on the main 
street. And he to think of retaking it with 
his six or seven hundred men and their bay- 
onets ! ” 

Still he led his grenadiers bravely but rashly 
0 X 1 , when, in the midst of his career, he re- 
ceived a fatal wound from a musket ball, and 


fell from his horse. His men, left without 
their chief, were struck with dismay ; heedless 
of the oiders of the second in command, they 
retreated by the light up the banks of the 
Assnnpink, intending to escape to Princeton, 
Washington saw theii design, and threw Col- 
onel Hand’s corps of Pennsylvania riflemen in 
their way ; while a body of Virginia troops 
gamed tbeir left Brought to a stand, and 
perfectly bewildered, Washington thought they 
were forming in order of battle, and ordered a 
discharge of canister shot. “Sir, they have 
stiuck,” exclaimed Forest. “ Struck ! ” echoed 
the general. “Yes, sir, their colors are down.” 
“So they are ^ ” replied Washington, and 
spurred iu that direction, followed by Forest 
and his whole command. The men grounded 
their arms and surrendered at discretion ; “ but 
had not Colonel Kahl been severely wounded,” 
remarks bis loyal corporal, “ we would never 
have been taken alive ! ” 

The skirmishing had now ceased in every 
direction, AEajor Wilkinson, who was with 
the lower column, was sent to the com- 
mander-in-chief for oiders. He rode up, he 
says, at the moment that Colonel Eahl, sup- 
ported by a file of sergeants, was presenting 
his sword. “ On my approach,” continues be, 
“the commander-in-chief took me by the 
hand, and ohserveO, ‘Major Wilkinson, this is 
a glorious day for our country f ’ his counte- 
nance beaming with complacency ; whilst the 
unfortunate Eahl, who the day before would 
not have changed fortunes with him, now pale, 
bleeding, and covered with blood, in broken 
accents seemed to implore those attentions 
which the victor was well disposed to bestow 
on him.” 

He was, in fact, conveyed with great care to 
his quarters, which were in the house of a kind 
and icspcotablo Quaker family. 

The number of prisoners taken in this af- 
fair was nearly one thousand, of which thirty- 
two were officers. The veteran Major Von 
Dechow, who had urged in vain the throwing up 
of breastworks, received a mortal wound, of 
which he died in Trenton. Washington’s tri- 
umiih, however, was impaired by the failuro 
of the two simultaneous attacks. General 
Ewing, who was to have crossed before day at 
Trenton Ferry, and taken possession of the 
bridge leading out of tlio town, over which the 
light-horse and Hessians retreated, was pre- 
vented hy the quantity of ice in the river. 
Oadwalador was hindered by the same obstacle. 
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He got part of Ms tioops over, but found it 
impossible to embark bis cannon, and was 
obliged, therefore, to return to the Pennsjlyania 
side of the river. Had be and Ewing crossed, 
Bonop’s quarters would have been beaten up, 
and the fugitives from Trenton intercepted. 

By the failure of this part of bis plan, ‘Wash- 
ington bad been exposed to the most imminent 
hazard . The force with which be bad crossed, 
twenty-four hundred men, raw troops, was not 
enough to cope with the veteran garrison, bad 
it been properly on its guard ; and then there 
were the troops under Donop at band to co- 
operate with it. bTotbing saved him but the 
utter panic of the enemy ; tbeir want of proper 
alarm places, and tbeir exaggerated idea of bis 
forces, for one of the journals before us (the 
corporal’s) states that he had with him 15,000 
men, and another 6,000 “ Even now that the 
place was in his possession he dared not linger 
in it. There was a snpeiior force under Donop 
below him, and a strong battalion of infantry 
at Princeton. His own tioops were exhausted 
by the operations of the night and morning in 
cold, rain, snow, and storm. They had to guard 
about a thousand piisoners, taken in action or 
found concealed in houses; there was little 
prospect of succor, owing to the season and the 
state of the river. Washington gave np, there- 
fore, all idea of iminechately pursuing the enemy 
or keeping possession of Trenton, and determined 
to recross the Delaware with his prisoners and 
captured artillery. Understanding that the 
brave but unfortunate Ealil was in a dying 
state, he paid Mm a visit before leaving Tren- 
ton, accompanied by General Greene They 
found him at liis quarters in the house of a 
Quaker family Tlieir visit and the respect- 
ful consideration and unaffected sympathy 
manifested by them, evidently soothed tho 
feelings of the unfortunate soldier ; now strip- 
ped of his late won lam els, and resigned to die 
rather than outlive his honor, f 

We have given a somewhat sarcastic portiait 
of the colonel drawn by one of his Hentenants , 
another, Lieutenant Pie], paints with a soberer 
and more reliable pencil 

“For our whole ill luck,” writes he, ^‘wo 
have to thank Oolonol Balil. It never occurred 
to him that the rebels might attack us ; and, 

* Tho lieutenant givoB tho latter number on the author- 
ity of Loid Stirling but hia lordshtj) moant llio wholo 
number of men intended for tho throe aovoral attacks 
Tho force that actually crossed with Washington was 
what wo have stated, 

t Journal of Lieut. Piol, 


therefore, he had taken scarce any precautions 
against such an event. In truth I must confess 
we have universally thought too little of the 
rebels, who, until now, have never on any oc- 
casion been able to withstand us. Our brig- 
adier (Bahl) was too proud to retire a step 
before such an enemy; although nothing le- 
mained for us but to retreat 

“ General Howe had judged this man fiom a 
wrong point of view, or he would hardly have 
intrusted such an important post as Tienton to 
him. He was formed for a soldier, but not for 
a general. At the capture of Port Washington 
he had gained much honor while undei the 
command of a great general, but he lost all his 
renown at Trenton where he himself was gen- 
eral. He had courage to dare the hardiest en- 
terprise ; bnt he alone wanted the cool presence 
of mind necessary in a surprise like that at 
Tienton. His vivacity was too great; one 
thought crowded on another, so that ho could 
come, to no decision. Oonsiderod as a private 
man, he was deserving of high regard. He 
was generous, open-handed, hospitable , never 
cringing to his superiors, nor arrogant to lus 
inferiors ; but courteous to all. Even Ins do- 
mestics were treated more like friends than 
servants.” 

The loyal corporal, too, contributes his mite 
of praise to his dying commander, “In Ins 
last agony,” writes the grateful soldier, “ho 
yet thought of his grenadiers, and entreated 
General Washington that nothing might bo 
taken from them but their arms. A promise 
was given,” adds the corporal, “ and was kept ” 
Even the satirical lieutenant half mourns 
over Ms memory. “Ho died,” says he, “on 
tho following evening, and hea hunod in this 
place winch he has reudeied so famous, in tho 
graveyard of the Pi esby tcrian church. Sleep 
well I dear Commander 1 (theuror Feklhorr). 
Tho Americans will hereafter sot up a stone 
above thy grave with tins mscription : 

“ Hioi lU'gl, dor Oliorflt Ralil, 
kCit iliin iBt allow all 1 

CTIoro lioB llm Otdouel Raid, 

With 1dm all is ovi^r.’’) 


OIIAPTEB XLIY. 

The Hessian prisoners were conveyed across 
tho Delaware by Johnson’s Fony into PcmiHyl- 
vania ; the private soldiers wore marched off 
immediaioly to Hewtown ; tho officers, twenty- 
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three in nnmher, remained in a small chamber 
in the Eeny Houfee, where, according to their 
own account, they passed a dismal night ; sore 
at heart that their recent triumphs at White 
Plams and Port Washington should be so sud- 
denly eclipsed. 

On the following morning they w^ere con- 
ducted to Kewtown, under the escort of 
Colonel Weedon. His exterior, writes Lieuten- 
ant Piel, spoke hut little in his favor, yet he won 
all our hearts hy his kind and friendly conduct 

At Hewtown the officers were quartered in 
inns and private houses, the soldiers in the 
church and jail. The ofBcers paid a visit to 
Lord Stirling, whom some of them had known 
from his being captured at Long Island. He 
received them with great kindness. “Your 
general, Yan Heister,” said he, “treated me 
like a brother when I was a prisoner, and so, 
gentlemen, Avill you be treated by me.” 

“We had scarce seated ourselves,” continues 
Lieutenant Piel, “when a long, meagie, dark- 
looking man, whom -we took for the paison of 
the place, stepped foith and held a discourse 
in Geiman, in which he endeavored to set 
forth the justice of the American side in this 
war. He told us he was a Hanoverian horn , 
called the king of England nothing but 
the Elector of Hanover, and spoke of him so 
contemptuously that his garrulity became in- 
tolerable. We answered that wo had not come 
to America to inquire wiiioli paity was in the 
right ; hut to dglit for the king. 

“Lord Stirling, seeing how little we were 
edified hy the preacher, relieved us from him 
by proposing to take us with him to visit 
General Washington. The latter received us 
very courteously, though we understood very 
little of what he said, as he spoke nothing but 
English, a language in which none of us at that 
time were strong. In his aspect shines forth 
nothing of the" great man that he is universally 
considered. His eyes have scarce any^iire. 
There is, however, a smiling expression on liis 
countenance when he speaks, that wins affec- 
tion and respect. Ho invited four of our 
olfioers to dine with him ; the rest dined with 
Lord Stirling ” One of these officers who dined 
with the commander-in- chief, was the satirical 
lieutenant whom we have so often quoted, and 
who was stationed at the picket on the morn- 
ing of the attack. However disparagingly he 
may have thought of his unfortunate com- 
mander, he evidently had a very good opinion 
of himself. 


“General Washington,” writes he in hxs 
journal, “ did me the honor to converse a good 
deal with me concerning the unfortunate affair. 
I told liim freely my opinion that oni* disposi- 
tions had been had, otherwise we should not 
have fallen into his hands. He asked me if I 
could have made better dispositions, and in 
what manner ^ I told him yes ; stated all the 
faults of our arrangements, and showed him 
how I would have done , and would have 
managed to come out of the affair with honor.” 

We have no doubt, from the specimens 
furnished in the lieutenant’s journal, that he 
went largely into his own merits and aehieve- 
ments, and the demerits and shortcomings of 
his lackless commander. Washington, he 
added, not only applauded his exposition of 
what he would have done, hut made him a 
eulogy thereupon, and upon his watchfulness, 
and the defence he had made with his handful 
of men when his picket was attacked. Yet 
according to his own account, in Ms journal, 
with all his watchfulness, he came near being 
caught napping. 

“General Washington,” continues he, “is a 
courteous and polite man, but very cautious 
and reserved ; talks little ; and has a crafty 
(lisiige) physiognomy.” We surmise the lieu- 
tenant had the most of the talk on that occasion, 
and that the crafty or sly expression in Wash- 
mgton’s physiognomy, may have been a lurking 
but suppressed smile, provoked by the lieu- 
tenant’s self-laudation and wordiness. 

The Hessian prisoners were subsequently 
transfcired fioni place to place, until they 
reached Winchester in the interior of Yirgmia. 
Wherever they ai rived, people thronged from 
far and near to see these terrible beings, of 
whom they had received such formidable 
accounts , and were surprised and disappointed 
to find them looking like other men. At fiist 
they had to endure the bootings and revilings 
of the multitude, for having hired themselves 
out to* the trade of blood ; and they especially 
speak of the scoldings they received from old 
women in the villages, who upbraided them 
for coming to rob them of their liberty “ At 
length,” writes the corporal in Ins journal, 
“ General Washington had written notices 
put up in town and country, that we were 
innocent of this war, and had joined in it not 
of onr free will, but through comxmlsion. Wo 
should, therefore, he treated not as enemies, 
but friends. From this time,” adds he, “ things 
went bettor with us. Every day came many 
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out of tlie towns, old and young, rich and poor, 
and brought us provisions, and treated ns with 
kindness and humanity.” 


GHAPTEE XLY. 

TnEEE was a kind of episode in the affair at 
Trenton. Colonel Griffin, who had thrown him- 
self previously into the Jerseys with his de- 
tachment of Pennsylvania militia, found him- 
self, through indisposition and the scanty num- 
ber of his tioops, unable to render efficient ser- 
vice in the proposed attack. He sent word to 
Cadwnlader, therefore, that he should probably 
lender him more real aid by making a demon- 
stration in front of Donop, and drawing him 
off so far into the interior as to be out of the 
way of rendering support to Colonel Ehal. 

He accordingly presented himself in sight of 
Honop’s cantonment on the 25th of December, 
and succeeded in drawing him out with neaily 
his whole force of two thousand men. Ho 
then retired slowly before him, skiimishing, 
hut avoiding any thing like an action, until he 
had lured him as far as Mount Holly ; when he 
left him to hnd hia way back to his post at ' 
his leisure. 

The cannonade of Washington’s attack in 
Trenton on the morning of the 26th, was dis- 
tinctly iieard at Cadwalader’s camp at Bristol. 
Imperfect tidings of the result reached there 
about eleven o’clock, and produced the highest 
exultation and excitement. Oadwalader made 
another attempt to cross the river and join 
Washington, whom he supposed to be still in 
the Jerseys, following up the blow he had 
struck. He could not effect the passage of the 
river with the most of his tioops, until mid- 
day of the SV'th, when he received from Wash- 
ington a detailed account of his success, and of , 
liis having recrossed into Pennsylvania. 

Oadwalader was now in a dilemma. Donop, 
he presumed, was still at Mount Holly, whither 
Griffin had decoyed him ; but ho might soon 
march back. Ills forces w^ere equal, if not 
superior in number to his own, and veterans 
instead of raw militia. But then thoro was the 
glory of rivalling the exploit at Trenton, and 
the importance of following out the effort for 
the relief of the Jerseys, and the salvation of 
Philadelphia. Besides, W ashington, in all prob- 
ability, after disposing of his prisoners, had 
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again crossed into the Jerseys, and might be 
acting offensively. 

Eeed relieved Oadwalader from his dilem- 
ma, by proposing that they should push on to 
Burlington, and there determine, according to 
intelligence, whether to proceed to Boi den- 
town or Mount HoHy. The plan was adopted. 
There was an alarm that the Hessian yagers 
lurked m a neighboring wood, Eeed, accom- 
panied by two officers, rode m advance to lo- 
connoitre. He sent word to Oadwalader that 
it was a false alarm, and the latter took up his 
line of maich. 

Eeed and his companions spurred on to 
reconnoitre the enemy’s outposts, about four 
miles from Burlington, but pulled up at the 
place where the picket was usually stationed. 
There was no smoke, nor any sign of a human 
being. They rode up and found the place 
deserted. Fiom the country people in the 
neighboihood they received an explanation 
Count Donop had returned to Ins post fiom 
the pursuit of Griffin, only in time to hear of 
the disaster at Tienton, Ho imniodiately 
began a retreat in the utmost panic and con- 
fusion, calling in his guards and parties as he 
I hurried forward. The troops in the neighbor- 
hood of Burlington had decamped precipitately 
the preceding evening. 

Colonel Ecod sent back intelligence of this to 
Oadwalader, and still pushed on with his com- 
panions. As they rode along, they observed the 
inhabitants pulling down red rags which had 
been nailed to the doors ; tory signs to insure 
good-will from the British. Arrived at Bor- 
dentown, not an enemy was to be seen ; the 
fugitives from Trenton had spread a panic on 
the 26 th, and the 'Hessians and their refugee 
adherents had fled in confusion, leaving their 
sick behind them The broken and haggard 
looks of the inhabitants showed what they had 
suffered during the Hessian occupation. Guo 
of Deed’s companions returned to Oadwalader, 
Avho had halted at Burlington, and advised him 
to proceed 

Oadwalader wrote in tho night to Washing- 
ton, informing him of his wlioreabouta, and 
that ho should march for Bordoniown in tho 
morning. If you should think proper to crosB 
over,” added he, it may easily bo effected at 
tho place whore we passed; a pursuit would 
keep up the panic. They wont off with great 
precipitation, and pressed all the waggons in 
tlieir reach ; I am told many of thorn arc 
gono to South Amboy, If wo can drive them 
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from West Jersey, the success wiR raise an 
army next spring, and establish the credit of 
the Continental money to support it ” 

There was another letter from Oadwalader, 
dated on the following day, from Bordentown. 
He had eighteen hundred men with Mm. Five 
hundred more weie on their way to join him. 
General Mifflin, too, had sent over five hun- 
dred from Philadelphia, and three hundred from 
Burlington, and was to follow with seven or 
eight hundred more. 

Colonel Eeed, too, wrote fiom Trenton on 
the 2Sth. He had found that place without a 
single soldiei of either army, and in a still 
more wi etched condition than Bordentown. 
He urged Washington to recross the river, and 
pursue the advantages already gained. Donop 
might ho overtaken before he could reach 
Princeton or Brunswick, where the enemy 
were yet in force. ^ 

Washington needed no prompting of the 
kind. Bent upon following up his blow, he 
had barely allowed his troops a day or two to 
recover from recent exposure and fatigue, that 
they might have strength and spirit to pursue 
the retreating enemy, beat up other of their 
quarteis, and entirely reverse affaiis in the 
Jerseys. In this spirit he had written to 
Generals McDougall and Maxwell at Morris- 
town, to collect as large a body of militia as pos- 
sible, and harass the enemy in fiank and rear. 
Heath, also, had been ordered to abandon the 
Highlands, which there was no need of guard- 
ing at this season of the year, and hasten down 
with the eastern militia, as rapidly as possible, 
by the way of Hackensack, continuing on until 
he should send him further orders. “ A fair 
opportunity is offered,” said he, “ of driving 
the enemy entirely from the Jerseys, or at 
least to the extremity of the province.” 

Men of influence also were despatched by 
him into different parts of the Jerseys, to 
spirit up the militia to revenge the oppression, 
the ravage, and insults they had experienced 
from the enemy, especially from the Hessians. 
‘*If what they have suffered,” said he, “does 
not arouse their resentment, they must not pos- 
sess the feelings of humanity.” 

On the 29th, his troops began to cross the 
river. It would be a slow and difficult opera- 
tion, owing to the ice; two parties of light 
troops, therefore, were detached in advance, 
whom Colonel Eeed was to send in pursuit of 
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the enemy. They marched into Trenton about 
two o’clock, and were immediately put on the 
traces of Donop, to hang on his rear and harass 
him until other troops should come up. Oad- 
walader also detached a party of riflemen from 
Bordentown with like orders. Donop, in re- 
treating, had divided his force, sending one 
part by a cross road to Princeton, and hurrying 
on with the remainder to Brunswick. Hot- 
withstandmg the severity of the weather, and 
the wretchedness of the roadj it was a service 
of animation and delight to the American troops 
to hunt back these Hessians through the coun- 
try they had recently outraged, and over 
ground which they themselves had trodden so 
painfully and despondmgly, in their retreat. 
In one instance, the riflemen surprised and 
captured a party of refugees who lingered in 
the rear-guard, among whom were several 
newly-made officers. Hever was there a more 
sudden reversal in the game of war than this 
retieal of the heavy German veterans, harassed 
by light -pai ties of a raw militia, which they 
so lately had driven like chaff before them. 

While this was going on, Washington was 
effecting the passage of his main force to Tren- 
ton. He himself had crossed on the 29th of 
December, hut it took two days more to get 
the troops and artillery over the icy river, and 
that with great labor and difficulty. And now 
came a perplexity. With the year expired the 
term of several regiments, which had seen most 
service, and become inured to danger. Know- 
ing how indispensable were such troops to lead 
on those which were raw and undisciplined, 
Washington had them paraded and invited to 
re-enlist It was a difficult task to persuade 
them. They were haggard with fatigue, and 
hardship and privation of every kind ; and their 
hearts yearned for home. By the persuasions 
of their officers, however, and a bounty of ten 
dollars, tho greater proportion of those from 
the eastward were induced to remain six weeks 
longer. 

Hard money was necessary in this emergency. 
How was it to be furnished? The military 
chest was incompetent. On the 30th, Wash- 
ington wrote by express to Eobert Morris, tho 
patriotic financier at Philadelphia, whom he 
knew to be eager that the blow should bo fol- 
lowed up. “If you could possibly coUeot a 
sum, if it were but one hundred, or one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, it would be of servioo,” 

Morris received the letter in the evening. 
He was at his wits’ end to raise the sum, for 
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liardiiioiiGy "was scarce. Fortunately awealtliy 
Quaker, in this moment of exigency, supplied 
the “smews of war,^’ and early the next 
morning the money was forwarded by the ex- 
press. 

At this critical moment, too, Washington 
received a letter from a committee of Congress, 
transmitting him resolves of that body dated 
the 37th of December, investing him with mili- 
tary powers quite dictatorial. “Happy is it 
for this country/’ write the committee, “ that 
the general of their forces can safely be mtnist- 
ed with the most unlimited power, and neither 
personal security, liberty, or property, be in the 
least degree endangered thereby.” ^ 

Washington’s acknowledgment of this great 
mark of confidence was noble and characteris- 
tic. “ I find Congress have done me the honor 
to intrust me with powers, in my military ca- 
pacity, of the highest nature and almost nn- 
limited extent. Instead of thinking myself 
freed from all cml obligations by this mark of 
their confidence, I shall constantly bear in 
mind that, as the sword was the last resort for 
the preservation of our liberties, so it ought to 
be the first thing laid aside when those liberties 
are firmly established.” 


OHAPTEB XLYI. 

Genku AL Howe was taking his ease in winter 
quarters at Hew York, waiting for the freezing 
of the Delaware to pursue his triumphant 
march to Philadelphia, when tidings wore 
brought him of the surprise and capture of the 
Hessians at Trenton. “ That three old estab- 
lished regiments of a people who made war 
their profession, should lay down their arms to 
a ragged and undisciplined militia, and that 
with scarcely any lo&s on either side,” was a 
matter of amazement. lie instantly stopped | 
Lord Cornwallis, who was on the point of om- 
barldng for England, and sent him back in all 
haste to resume the command in the Jerseys. 

The ice in the Delaware impeded the cross- 
ing of the American troops, and gavo the Brit- 
ish time to draw in their scattered canton- 
ments, and assemble their whole force at 
Princeton. While Ms troops were yet cross- 
ing, Washington sent out Colonel Beod to 
reconnoitre the position and movements of the 


enemy, and obtain information. Six of the 
Philadelphia light-horse, spirited young fellows, 
but who had never seen service, volunteered 
to accompany Beed. They patrolled the coun- 
try to the very vicinity of Princeton, but could 
collect no information from the inhahitants; 
who were harassed, terrified, and bewildered 
by the ravaging marches to and fro of friend 
and enemy. 

Emerging from a wood almost withm view 
of Princeton, they caught sight, from a rising 
ground, of two or three red coats passing from 
time to time fiom a harn to a dwelling-house. 
Here must be an outpost. Keeping the barn 
in a line with the house so as to cover their 
approach, they dashed up to the latter without 
being discovered, and surrounded it. Twelve 
British dragoons were within, who, though 
well armed, were so panic-stricken that they 
surrendered without making defence. A com- 
missary, also, was taken ; the sergeant of the 
dragoons alone escaped. Colonel Beod and his 
six cavaliers returned in tiiumph to head-quai*- 
tera. Important information was obtained 
from their prisoners. Lord Cornwallis had 
joined General Grant the day before at Prince- 
ton, with a reinforcement of chosen troops. 
They had now seven or eight thousand men, 
and were pressing waggons for a inarch upon 
Trenton 

Cadwalader, stationed at Orossivioks, about 
seven miles distant, between Bordentown and 
Trenton, sent intelligence to the same piu’port, 
received by him from a young gentleman who 
had escaped A'om Princeton. 

Word, too, was brought from other quarters, 
that General Howe was on the march with a 
thousand light troops, with which ho had land- 
ed at Amboy, 

The situation of Washington was growing 
critical. The enemy were beginning to advance 
their largo pickets towards Trenton. Every 
thing indicated an approaching attack. The 
force with liim was small; to retreat across 
the river, would destroy the dawn of hope 
awakened in the bosoms of the Jersey militia 
by the late exidoit ; but to make a stand with- 
out reinforcements was impossible. In ihis 
omergonoy, ho called to Ms aid General Oad- 
walador from Orosswicks, and General Mifflin 
from Bordentown, with tlioir collootivo forces, 
amounting to about three thousand six hundred 
men. He did it with reluctanoo, for it seemed 
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like involving tkem in tke common danger, but 
tbe ezigencv of the case admitted of no alterna- 
tive, They promptly answered to Ms call, and 
marcMng in the night, joined him on the 1st 
of January. 

Washington chose a position foi his main 
body on the east side of the Assnnpink. Theie 
was a narrow stone bridge across it, where the 
water was very deep ; the same bridge over 
which part of Rahl’s biigade had escaped in 
the recent affair. He planted his artiHeiy so 
as to command the bridge and the fords. His 
advance guard was stationed about three miles 
off in a wood, having in front a stream called 
ShabbalvOng Creek. 

Early on the morning of the 2d, came certain 
word that Cornwallis was approaching with all 
his force. Strong parties were sent ont under 
General Greene, who skirmished with the ene- 
my, and harassed them in their advance. By 
twelve o’clock they reached the Shabbakong, 
and halted for a time on its northern hank. 
Then crossing it, and moving forward with 
rapidity, they drove fhe advance guard out of 
the woods, and pushed on until they reached 
a high ground neai the town Here Hand’s 
corps of several battalions was drawn up, and 
held them for a time in check. All the parties 
in advance ultimately retreated to the main 
body, on the east side of the Assnnpink, and 
found some difficulty in crowding across the 
narrow budge. 

From all these checks and delays, it was 
nearly sunset before Cornwallis with the head 
of his army entered Trenton Ilis rear-guard 
under General Leslie rested at Maiden Head, 
about SIX miles distant, and nearly half way 
between Trenton and Princeton. Forming Ms 
troops into columns, he now made repeated 
attempts to cross the Assnnpink at the bridge 
and the fords, but was as often repulsed by the 
artillery. For a part of the time Washington, 
mounted on a white horse, stationed himself 
at the south end of the bridge, issuing his 
orders. Each time the enemy was repulsed 
there was a shout along the American lines. 
At length they drew off, came to a halt, and 
lighted their camp fires. The Americans did 
the same, xising the neighboring fences for the 
purpose. Sir "William ErsMne, who was with 
Cornwallis, urged Mm, it is said, to attack 
Washington that evening in his camp ; but his 
lordship declined ; he felt sure of the game 
which had so often escaped him ; he had at 
length, he thought, got Washington into a situa- 


tion from which he could not escape, but where 
he might make a desperate stand ; and he was 
willing to give his wearied troops a night’s re- 
pose to prepare them for the closing struggle. 
He would be sure, he said, to bag the fox in 
the morning,” 

A cannonade was kept up on both sides until 
dark ; but with little damage to the Americans. 
When night closed in, the two camps lay in 
sight of each other’s fires, ruminating the 
bloody action of the following day. It was 
the most gloomy and anxious night that had 
yet closed in on the American army, through- 
out its series of perils and disasters ; for there 
was no concealing the impending danger But 
what must have been the feelings of the com- 
mander-in-chief, as he anxiously patrolled his 
camp, and considered his desperate position? 
A small stream, fordable in several places, was 
all that separated his raw, inexperienced army, 
from an enemy vastly superior in numbers and 
discipline, and stung to action by the mortifica- 
tion of a late defeat, A general action with 
them must he ruinous ; but how was he to re- 
treat 2 Behind Mm was the Delaware, impas- 
sable from floating ice. Granting even (a thing 
not to be hoped) that a retreat across it could 
be effected, the consequences would be equally 
fatal. The Jerseys would be left in possession 
of the enemy, endangering the immediate cap- 
ture of Philadelphia, and sinking the public 
mind into despondency. 

In this darkest of moments a gleam of hope 
flashed upon Ins mind : a bold expedient sug- 
gested itself. Almost the whole of the enemy’s 
forces must by this tune be drawn out of 
Princeton, and advancing by detachments 
toward Trenton, while their baggage and prin- 
cipal stores must remain weakly guarded at 
Brunswick. Was it not possible, by a rapid 
night-marcb along the Quaker road, a different 
road from that on which General Leslie with 
the rear-guard was resting, to get past that 
force undiscovered, come by surprise upon 
those left at Princeton, capture or destroy 
what stores were left there, and then push on 
to Brunswick? Tins would save the army 
from being out off ; would avoid the appear- 
ance of a defeat ; and might draw the enemy 
away from Trenton, wMle some fortunate 
stroke might give additional reputation to the 
American arms. Even should the enemy march 
on to Philadelphia, it could not in any case be 
prevented ; while a oounter-hlow in the Jerseya 
would be of great consolation. 
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Such was the plan which Washington re- 
volved in his mind on the gloomy hanks of the 
Assimpink, and which he laid before hxs officers 
in a conncil of war, held after nightfall, at the 
quai’ters of General Mercer. It met with mstant 
concniTence, being of that hardy, adventuions 
kmd, which seems congenial with the American 
character One formidable difficulty presented 
itself. The weather was unusually mild ; there 
was a thaw, by which the roads might be ren- 
dered deep and miry, and almost impassable. 
Fortunately, or rather providentially, as Wash- 
ington was prone to consider it, the wind veered 
to the north in the course of the evening ; the 
weather became intensely cold, and in two 
hours the roads were once moiehard and frost- 
bound. In the mean time, the baggage of the 
army was silently removed to Burlington, and 
every other preparation was made for a rapid 
march. To deceive the enemy, men wei e em- 
ployed to dig trenches neai the bridge within 
hearing of the British sentries, with orders to 
continue noisily at work until daybreak , others 
were to go the rounds; relieve guaids at the 
bridge and fords ; keep up the camp fires, and 
maintaiiL all the appearance of a regular en- 
campment. At daybreak they were to hasten 
after the army. 

In the dead of the night, the army drew 
quietly out of the encampment and began its 
marcli General Mercer, mounted on a favorite 
gray horse, was in the advance with the rem- 
nant of Ins flying camp, now but about three 
hundred and fifty men, principally relics of the 
brave Delaware and Maryland regiments, with 
some of the Pennsylvania militia. Among the 
latter were youths belonging to the best fami- 
lies in Philadelphia. The main body followed, 
under Washington’s immediate command. 

TJio Quaker road was a complete roundabout, 
joining the main road about two miles from 
Princeton, where Washington ospected to arrive 
before daybreak. The road, however, was 
new and rugged; cut through woods, whore 
the stumps of trees broke the wdieols of some of 
the baggage ti'aina, and retarded tlio march of 
the troops ; so that it was near sunrise of a 
bright, frosty morning, when Wasliinglon 
reached the bridge over Stony Brook, about 
three miles from Princeton, After crossing 
the bridge, he led his troops along the bank of 
the brook to the edge of a wood, wheie a by- 
road led on the right through low grounds, 
and was said by the guides to be a short out to 
Princeton, and less exposed to vieWt By this I 


road Washington defiled with the main body, 
ordering Mercer to continue along the brook 
with his brigade, until ho should arrive at the 
main road, where he was to secure, and if 
possible, destroy a budge over which it passes , 
so as to intercept any fugitives from Princeton, 
and check any retrograde movements of the 
British troops which might have advanced 
towards Trenton. 

Hitherto the movements of the Americans 
had been undiscovered by the enemy. Three 
regiments of the latter, the iHh, 40th, and 
56th, with three troops of dragoons, had been 
quartered all night in Princeton, under march- 
ing orders to join Lord Cornwallis in the morn- 
ing. The 17th regiment, under Colonel Maw- 
hood, was already on the march; the 65th 
regiment was preparing to follow. Mawhood 
had crossed the bridge by which the old or 
main road to Trenton passes over Stony Brook, 
and was proceeding through a wood beyond, 
when, as he attained the summit of a hill about 
simrise, the glittering of arms betrayed to him 
the movement of Mercer’s troops to the left, 
who wore filing along the Quaker road to SGOiire 
the bridge, as they had been ordered. 

Tho woods prevented him from seeing their 
number. He supposed them to be some broken 
portion of the American army fiying before 
Lord Oornwaliis. With this idea, ho faced 
about, and made a retrograde movement, to 
intercept them or hold them in chock ; while 
messengers spurred offi in all speed, to hasten 
forward the regiments still lingering at Prince- 
ton, so as complotoly to surround them. 

The woods concealed him until ho had re- 
crossed the bridge of Stony Brook, when ho 
came in full sight of tho van of Mercer’s bri- 
gade. Both parties pushed to get possession 
of a rising ground on the right near tho house 
of a Mr. Clark, of tho peaoeM Society of 
Friends. Tho Americans being nearest, reached 
it first, and formed behind a hedge foncG which 
extended along a slope in front of the house ; 
whence, being oliiofiy armed with rifies, they 
opened a deslruotivo Ilro, It was returned 
with groat spirit by tho enemy. At tho first 
discharge Mercer was dismounted, “ liis gallant 
gray ” being crippled by a musket ball in the 
leg. One of his colonels, also, was mortally 
wounded, and carried to tho rear. Availing 
themselves of the confusion thus occasioned, 
the British charged with the bayonet; the 
American riflemen having no weapon of tho 
kind, wore thrown into disorder and retreated. 
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fiercer, wlio was on foot, endeavored to rally 
them, when a Mow from the bntt end of a 
musket felled him to the ground. He rose and 
defended himself with his sword, hut was sur- 
rounded, bayoneted repeatedly, and left for 
dead. 

Mawhood pursued the broken and retreating 
troops to the hiow of the rising ground, on 
which Clark’s house was situated, when he be- 
held a large force emerging from a wood and 
advancing to the rescue. It w^as a body of 
Pennsylvania militia, which Washington, on 
hearing the firing, had detached to the support 
of Mercer. Mawhood instantly ceased pursuit, 
drew up his artillery, and by a heavy discharge 
brought the militia to a stand. 

At this moment Washington himself arrived 
at the scene of action, having galloped from 
the hy-road in advance of his troops From 
a rising ground he beheld Mercer’s troops re- 
treating in confusion, and the detachment of 
militia checked by Mawhood’s artillery. Every ^ 
thing was at peril Putting spurs to his horse 
he dashed past the hesitating militia, waving 
his hat and cheering them on. His command- 
ing figure, and white horse, made Mm a con- 
spicuous object for the enemy’s marksmen , hut 
he heeded it not. Galloping foi ward under the 
fire of Mawhood’s battery, he called upon Mer- 
cer’s broken brigade. The Pennsylvanians 
rallied at the sound of Ms voice, and caught 
fire from his example. At the same time the 
7th Yirginia regiment emerged from the wood, 
and moved forwaid with loud cheers, while a 
fire of grapeshot was opened by Captain Moul- 
der of the Amei lean aitillery, from the brow 
of a ridge to the south. 

Colonel Mawhood, who a moment before 
had thought his triumph secure, found himself 
assailed on every side, and separated from the 
other British regiments. He fought, liowever, 
with great bravery, and for a short time the 
action was desperate. Washington vras in the 
midst of it ; equally endangered by the random 
fire of his own men, and the artillery and mus- 
ketry of the enemy. His aide-de-camp, Col- 
onel Fitzgerald, a young and ardent Irishman, 
losing sight of him in the heat of the fight 
when enveloped in dusk and smoke, dropped 
the bridle on the neck of his horse and drew 
his hat over his eyes ; giving him up for lost. 
When he saw him, however, emerge from the 
cloud, waving his hat, and beheld the enemy 
giving way, he spurred up to Ms side. Thank 
God,” cried he, your excellency is safe f ” 


“Away, my dear colonel, and bring up the 
troops,” was the reply ; “ the day is our own ! ” 

It was one of those occasions in which the 
latent fire of Washington’s character Mazed 
foitb, 

Mawbood, by this time, had forced his way, 
at the pomt of the bayonet, through gatheiing 
foes, though with heavy loss, hack to the main 
road, and was in fuU retreat towards Trenton 
tojoin Coimvallis. Washington detached Major 
Kelly with a party of Pennsylvania troops, to 
destroy the bridge at Stony Brook, over which 
Mawhood had letreated, so as to impede the 
advance of General Leslie from Maiden Head 

In the mean time the 65th regiment, which 
had been on the left and nearer Princeton, had 
been encountered by the American advance 
gimid under General St Claii, and after some 
sharp fighting in a ravine had given way, and 
was reti eating across fields and along a by- 
road to Brunswick. The remaining regiment, 
the 40th, had not been able to come up in time 
for the action ; a pait of it fied toward Bruns- 
wick ; the residue took refuge in the college at 
Princeton, recently occupied by them as bar- 
racks. Artillery was now brought to hear on 
the college, and a few shot compelled those 
within to surrender. 

In this brief but brilliant action, about one 
hundred of the British were left dead on the 
field, and nearly three hundred taken prisoners, 
fourteen of whom were ofiicers. Among the 
slain was Captain Leslie, son of the Earl of 
Leven. His death was greatly lamented by 
Ms captured companions. 

The loss of the Americans was about twenty- 
five or thirty men, and several officers. Among 
the latter was Colonel Haslet, who had distin- 
guished himself throughout the campaign, by 
being among the foremost in services of dangei. 
He was indeed a gallant officer, and gallantly 
seconded by his Delaware troops. 

A greater loss was tliat of General Mercer. 
He was said to be either dead or dying, in the 
house of Mr Clark, whither he had been con- 
veyed by Ms aide-de-camp, Major Armstrong, 
who found him, after the retreat of Mawhood’s 
troops, lying on the field gashed with severd 
wounds, and insensible from cold and loss of "" 
Mood. ‘Washington would have ridden back 
from Princeton to visit him, and have Mm con- 
veyed to a place of greater security ; but was 
assured, that, if alive, he was too desperately 
wounded to hear removal ; in the mean time 
he was in good hands, being faithfully attended 
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to by Ms aide-de-camp. Major Armstrong, and 
treated with the utmost caa*e and kindness by 
Mr. Clark’s family.'^ 

Under these circimistances Washington felt 
compelled to leave his old companion in arms 
to his fate Indeed, he was called away by 
the osigonciGS of his command, having to pur- 
sue the routed regiments, which weie making a 
headlong retreat to Brunswick. In tliis pur- 
suit he took the lead at the head of a detach- 
ment of cavalry. At Kingston, however, three 
miles to the north-east of Priuceton, he pulled 
up, restrained his ardor, and held a council of 
war on horseback. Should he keep on to 
Brunswick or not ^ The capture of the British 
stores and baggage would make his triumph 
complete ; hut, on the other hand, his troops 
were excessively fatigued by their rapid march 
all night, and hard f ght in the morning. All 
of them had been one night without sleep, and 
some of them two, and many were half-starved. 
They were without blankets, thinly clad, some 
of them barefooted, and this in freezing weather. 
Cornwallis would bo upon them before they 
could reach Brunswick. His rear-guard, tinder 
General Leslie, had been quartered but sis 
miles from Piinceton, and the retreating troops 
must have roused them. Under these con- 
siderations, it was determined to discontinue 
tlie pursuit, and push for Morristown. There 
they would be in a mountainous country, heav- 
ily wooded, in an abundant neighborhood, and 
on the flank of the enemy, with various cleflles 
by which Ithey might change their position ac- 
cording to his movements. 

Piling off to the loft, therefore, from Kings- 
ton, and breaking down the bridges behind 
him, Washington took the narrow road by 
Eocky Hill to Plnckamin. His troops woie so 
esliausted, that many in the course of the 
march would lie down in the woods on the 
frozen ground and Ml asleep, and were with 
difficulty roused and cheered fomvard. At 
Pluokamin ho halted for a time, to allow thorn 
a little repose and refreshmont. While they 
are taking breath, we will oast our eyes back 
to the camp of Cornwallis, to see what was the 
effect upon him of this masterly movement of 
Washington. 

Ilis lordship had retiree! to rest at Trenton 
with his sportsman’s vaunt that he would '‘bag 
the fox in the morning.” Nothing could sur- 
pass his surprise and chagrin, when at day- 


* SoG Waslimgton to Ool. Repd, Jan. 16 . 


break the expiring watchfires and deserted 
camp of the Americans told him that the prize 
had once more evaded Ms grasp ; that the gen- 
eral whose military skill he had decried had 
outgeneralled him. 

Por a time he could not learn whither the 
army, which had stolen away so silently, had 
directed its stealthy march. By sunrise, hov^- 
ever, there was the booming of cannon, like 
the lumbiiug of distant thunder, in the direc- 
tion of Princeton. The idea flashed upon him 
that Washington had not merely escaped, hut 
was about to make a dash at the British maga- 
zines at Brunswick Alaimed for tho safety 
of his military stores, his lordship forthwith 
broke up his camp, and made a rapid march 
towards Piinceton. As ho arrived in sight of 
the bridge over Stony Brook, he beheld Major 
KeDy and his party busy in its destruction. A 
distant discliai go of round shot from Ins fleld- 
pieces drove them away, hut the bridge was 
already bi oken. It ivoiikl take timo to repair it 
for the passage of the artillery ; so Ooiiiwallis 
in Ills impatienco urged Ins troops breasl-liigli 
through the tuibulont and icy stream, and again 
pushed forwaid. He was brought to a stand by 
the discharge of a thirty-two pounder from a 
distant breastwork. Supposing tho Ainorioans 
to bo there m force, and prepared to make re- 
sistance, he sent out some horsemen to recon- 
noitre, and advanced to storm the battery. 
There was no one there. Tho thirty-two 
pounder had been left behind by the Ameri- 
cans, as too unwieldy, and a match had boon 
aiiplied to it by some lingerer of AYasliington’s 
rear-guard. 

Without further delay Cornwallis hurried 
forward, eager to save his magazines. Cross- 
ing the bridge at Kingslon, ho kept on along 
tlie Brunswick road, suj)posing Washington 
still before lum. Tho latter had got far in the 
advance, during tho delays caused by the 
broken bridge at Btoriy Brook, and tlio dis- 
charge of the thirty-two pounder ; and tho alter- 
ation of Ms course at Kingston 3iad camod him 
completely out of tho way of Coruwanis. His 
lordship reached Brunswick towards evening, 
and endeavored to console lihuHelf, by the 
safety of the military stores, for being so com- 
pletely foiled and out-maumuvred. 

Washington, in tho mean timo, was all on 
the alert; the lion part of his nature was 
aroused ; and while his weary troops were in 
a manner panting upon tho ground around him, 
he was despatching missives, jmd calling out 
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aid to enable him to follow tip his successes. 
In a letter to Putnam, written from Plnckamin 
during the halt, he says . “ The enemy appear 
to be panic-struck. I am in hopes of driving 
them out of the Jerseys. March the troops 
under your command to Orosswicks, and keep 
a strict watch upon the enemy in this quarter. 
Keep as many spies out as you think pioper. 
A number of horsemen in the di'ess of the 
country must be kept constantly going back- 
wards and forwaids for this purpose. If you 
discover any motion of the enemy of conse- 
quence, let me be infoimed thereof as soon as 
possible, by express.” 

To General Heath, also, who was stationed 
in the Highlands of the Hudson, he wrote at 
the same hurried moment, “ The enemy are 
in great constei nation ; and as the panic affords 
ns a favorable opportunity to drive them ont 
of the Jerseys, it has been determined in coun- 
cil that you should move down towards blew 
York with a considerable force, as if you had 
a design upon the city. That being an object 
of great importance, the enemy will be reduced 
to the necessity of withdrawmg a considerable 
part of their foice from the Jerseys, if not the 
whole, to secure the city.” 

These letters despatched, he continued for- 
ward to Momstown, where at length he came 
to a halt from his incessant and harassing 
marchings. There he leaint that Geneial Mer- 
cer was still alive. Ho immediately sent his 
own nephew, Major George Lewis, under the 
protection of a flag, to attend upon him. 
Mercer had indeed been kindly nursed by a 
daughter of Mr. Glaik and a negro woman, 
who had not been frightened from their home 
by the storm of battle which raged round it. 
At the time that the troops of Cornwallis ap- 
proached, Major Armstrong was binding up 
Mercer’s wounds. The latter insisted on his 
leaving him in the kind hands of Mr. Clark’s 
household, and rejoining the army. Lewis 
found him languishing in great pain ; he had 
been treated with respect by the enemy, and 
great tenderness by the benevolent family who 
had sheltered him. He expired in the arms of 
Major Lewis on the 12th of January, in the 
fifLy-sixth year of his age. Dr. Benjamin 
Bush, afterwards celebrated aa a physician, was 
with him when he died. 

He was npright, intelligent, and brave ; es- 
teemed as a soldier and beloved as a man, and 
by none more so than by Washington. His 
career as a general had been brief ; but long 


i enough to secure him a lasting renown. His 
name remains one of the consecrated names of 
the Revolution. 

From Momstown, Washington again wrote 
to General Heath, repeatmg his former orders. 
To Major-General Lincoln, also, who was just 
arrived at Peekskill, and had command of the 
Massachusetts militia, he writes on the 7th, 
“ General Heath will communicate mine of this 
date to you, by which you will find that the 
greater part of your troops are to move down 
towards New York, to di*aw the attention of 
the enemy to that quarter ; and if they do not 
throw a considerable body back again, you 
may, in all probability, carry the city, or at 
least blockade them in it Be as 

expeditions as possible in moving forward, for 
the sooner a panic-struck enemy is followed 
the better. If we can oblige them to evacuate 
the Jerseys, we must drive them to the utmost 
distress ; for they have depended upon the sup- 
plies from that State for their winter’s sup- 
port.” 

Colonel Beed was ordered to send out rangers 
and bodies of militia to scour the country, way- 
lay foraging paities, cut off supplies, and keep 
the cantonments of the enemy in a state of 
siege. “ I would not suffer a man to stir be- 
yond their lines,” writes Washington, “nor 
suffer them to have the least communication 
with the country.” 

The expedition under General Heath toward 
New York, fiom which much had been antici- 
pated by Washington, proved a failure. It 
moved in three divisions, by different routes, 
but aU ariiving nearly at the same time at the 
enemy’s outposts at King’s Bridge. There was 
some skirmishing, but the great feature of the 
expedition was a pompous and peremptory 
summons of Fort Independence to surrender. 
“ Twenty minutes only can be allowed,” said 
Heath, “for the garrison to give their answer, 
and, should it he in the negative, they must 
abide the consequences.” The garrison made 
no answer hut an occasional cannonade. Heath 
failed to follow up his summons by correspond- 
ing deeds. He hovered and skirmished for 
some days about the outposts and Spyt den 
Duivel Creek, and then retired before a threat- 
ened snow-storm, and the report of an enemy’s 
fleet from Bhode Island, with troops under 
Lord Percy, who might land m Westchester, 
and take the besieging force in rear. 

Washington, while he spoke of Heath’s fail- 
ure with indulgence in Hs despatches to gov- 
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eminent, could not "but give Mm a reLnke in a 
private letter. “Your summons,” writes lie, 
“ as 70U did not attempt to fulfil your threats, 
was not only idle, but farcical ; and will not 
fail of turning the laugh exceedingly upon us. 
These things I mention to you as a friend, for 
yon will perceive they have composed no part 
of my public letter.” 

But though disappointed in this part of Ms 
plan, ‘Washmgton, having received reinforce- 
ments of mihtia, continued, with his scanty 
army, to carry on his system of annoyance. 
The situation of Cornwallis, who, but a short 
time before, traversed the Jerseys so triumph- 
antly, became daily more and more irksome. 
Spies were in his camp, to give notice of every 
movement, and foes without to take advantage 
of it , so that not a foraging party could sally 
forth without being waylaid. By degrees he 
drew in his troops which were posted about 
the countiy, and collected them at blew Bruns- 
wick and Amboy, so as to have a communica- 
tion by water with Few York, whence he was 
now compelled to draw nearly all Ms supplies , 

“ presenting,” to use the words of Hamilton, 
“the extraordinary spectacle of a powerful 


army, straitened within narrow limits by the 
Xihantom of a military force, and never permit- 
ted to transgress those limits with impunity.” 

In fact, the recent operations in the Jerseys 
had suddenly changed the whole aspect of the 
war, and given a triumphant close to what had 
been a disastrous campaign. 

The troops, which for months had been 
driven from post to post, apparently an undis- 
ciplined rabble, had all at once turned upon 
their pursuers, and astounded them by brilliant 
stratagems and daring exploits. The com- 
mandei', whose cantions policy had been sneered 
at by enemies, and regarded with impatience by 
misjudging friends, had all at once shown that 
he possessed enterprise, as well as circumspec- 
tion, energy as well as endurance, and that 
beneath his wary coldness lurked a fire to 
break forth at the proper moment. This year’s 
campaign, the most critical one of the war, 
and especially the part of it which occuired in 
the Jerseys, was the ordeal that made his great 
qualities fully appreciated by his countiymen, 
and gained for Mm from the statesmen and 
generals of Europe the appellation of the Ameb- 
lOAK Eabiits. 


i 


END OE YOL, H. 



LIFE OF WASHIIGTON. 


YOLUME TIIIED. 


OHAPTEE I. 

The news of Washington's recrossing the 
Delaware, and of his subsequent achievements 
in the Jerseys, had not reached London on the 
9fch of January. “ The adhirs of America seem 
to be drawing to a crisis,” writes Edmund 
Burke. “ The Howes are at this time in pos- 
session cf, or able to awe the whole middle 
coast of Ameiioa, from Delaware to the west- 
ern boundary of Massachusetts Bay ; the naval 
barrier on the side of Canada is broken. A 
great tract is open for the supply of the troops ; 
the river Hudson opens a way into the heart of 
the provinces, and nothing can, in all proba- 
bility, prevent an eai’ly and offensive campaign. 
What the Americans have done is, in their cir- 
cumstances, > rnly astonishing , it is indeed in- 
finitely moie than I expected from them. But, 
having done so much for some short time, I 
began to entertain an opinion that they might 
do more. It is now, however, evident that 
they cannot look standing armies in the face. 
They are inferior in every thing — even in num- 
bers. There seem hy the best accounts not to 
be above ten or twelve thousand men at most 
in their grand army. The rest are militia, and 
not wonderfully well composed or disciplined. 
They decline a general engagement ; prudently 
enough, if their object had been to make the 
war attend upon a treaty of good terms of sub- 
jection , but when they look further, this will 
not do. An army that is obliged at all times, 
and in all situations, to decliiio an engagement, 
may delay their ruin, but can never defend 
their country.” * 

At the time when this was written, the 
* BurkQ’B AVoxIcb, voL v., p. 125. 


Howes had learnt to them mortification, that 
‘Hhemere running through a province, is. not 
subduing it.” The British commanders had 
been ontgeneralled, attacked, and defeated. 
They had nearly been driven out of the Jer- 
seys, and were now hemmed in and held in 
check by Washington and his handful of men 
castled among the heights of Morristown. So 
far from holding possession of the territory 
they had so recently overrun, they were fain 
to ask safe conduct across it for a convoy to 
their soldiers captured in battle. It must have 
been a severe trial to the pride of Oornwallis, 
when he had to inquire by letter of Washing- 
ton, whether money and stores could he sent 
to the Hessians captured at Trenton, and a .sur- 
geon and medicines to the wounded at Prince- 
ton; and Washington's reply must have con- 
veyed a reproof still more mortifying . Ho 
molestation, he assured his lordship, would he 
offered to the convoy by any part of the regu- 
lar army under his command , but “ ho could 
not msnoer for the who wore resorUng 

to arms in most ^arU of the Btate^ and were ex-‘ 
cesawely exaajpm^ated at the treatment they had 
met with from loth Hessian and British troops f 
In fact, the conduct of the enemy had ronsed 
the whole country against them. The pro- 
clamations and printed protections of the 
British commanders, on the faith of which the 
inhabitants in general had stayed at home, and 
forbore to take up arms, had proved of no 
avail. The Hessians conld not or would not 
understand them, but plundered friend and 
foe ahke.*^ The British soldiery often followed 


* “ Th-ese raecalB plunder all indisorimiuatoly If lliey 
BOO any tiling iliey hko, they say, * EoTial good for Hesse- 
and seizo upon it for tlioir own use. Tkoy liavo no 
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their es ample, and the plunderings of hoth 
we at times attended by those brutal out- 
rages on the weaker sex, which inflame the 
dullest spirits to levenge. The whole State 
was thus roused against its invaders. In Wash- 
ington's retreat of more than a hundred miles 
through the Jerseys, he had never been joined 
hy more than one hundred of its inhabitants \ 
now sufferers of hoth parties rose as one man 
to avenge their personal injuries. The late 
quiet yeomanry armed themselves, and scoured 
the country m small parties to seize on strag- 
glers, and the militia began to signalize them- 
selves in voluntary skirmishes with regular 
troops 

In effect, Washington ordered a safe conduct 
to be given to tbe Hessian baggage as far as 
Philadelphia, and to the surgeon and medicines 
to Pi mceton, and permitted a Hessian sergeant 
and twelve men, unarmed, to attend the bag- 
gage nntil it was delivered to their countiymen. 

Morristown, where the main army was en- 
camped, had not been chosen by Washington 
as a permanent post, hut merely as a halting- 
place, where his troops might repose after their 
excessive fatigues and their sufferings from the 
inolenient season. Purther considerations per- 
suaded him that it was well situated for the 
system of petty warfare which he meditated, 
and induced him to remain there. It was pro- 
tected hy forests and nigged heights. All ap- 
proach fiom the seaboard was rendered diffi- 
culffand dangerous to a hostile force by a chain 
of sharp hills, extending from Pluckamin, by 
Boundbrook and Springfield, to the vicinity of 
the Pt4saic River, while vaiious defiles in the 
rear afforded safer retreats into a fertile and 
well-peopled region^ It was nearly equidistant 
from Aiuhoy, Hewark, and Brunswick, the 
principal posts of the enemy; so that any move- 
ment made from them could he met by a coun- 
ter movement on his part; while the forays and 
skirmishes hy which he might harass thorn, 
would school and season his own troops. Ho 
had three faithful generals with him ; Greene, 
his reliance on all occasions ; swarthy Sullivan, 
whoso excitable temper and quick sensibilities 
ho had sometimes to keep in check by friendly 
counsels and rebukes, but who was a good offi- 
cer, and loyally attached to him ; and brave, 
genial, generous Rnox, never so happy as when 
hy his side. He had lately been advanced to 

idoa of tiio distinctions betwocn Whig and Tory,”— EeWar 
of Hazard tha Postmaster, 

* Willsinson’a Memoirs, yol i , p. U9. 


the rank of brigadier at Ms recommendation, 
and commanded the artOlery, 

Washingon’s military family at this time 
was composed of his aides-de-camp, Colonels 
Meade and Trench Tilghman of Philadelphia ; 
-gentlemen of gallant spiiit, amiable tempers, 
and cultivated manners; and his secretary, 
Colonel Robert H, Harrison of Maryland , the 
old secretary,” as he was familiarly called 
among his associates, and by whom he was 
described as “ one in whom every man had con- 
fidence, and hy whom no man was deceived.” 

Washington’s head-quarters at first were in 
what was called the Freemason’s Tavern, on 
the north side of the village green. His troops 
were encamped about the vicinity of the 
village, at first in tents, until they could build 
log huts for shelter against the winter’s cold. 
The main encampment was near Bottle Hill, 
m a shelteied valley, which was thickly 
wooded, and had abundant springs. It ex- 
tended south-easJeily fiom Morristown; and 
was called the Lowantica Valley, from the 
Indian name of a beautiful limpid brook which 
i ran through it, and lost itself in a great swamp. ^ 
I The enemy being now concentrated at Mow 
Brunswick and Amboy, General Putnam was 
ordered by Washington to move from Orosa- 
wicks to Princeton, with the troops iinder his 
command. lie was instructed to draw his 
forage as much as possible from tho neighbor- 
hood of Brunswick, about eighteen miles off, 
thereby contributing to distress the onoiny ; to 
have good scouting parties continually on tho 
look-out, to keep nothing with him hut what 
could bo jnovod off at a moment’s warning, 
and, if oompolled to leave Princeton, to retreat 
towards tbe mountains, so as to form n junc- 
tion with tho forces at Morristown. 

Putnam had with liim hut a few Imndrcd 
men. “ You wull give out your strength to ho 
twice as great as it is,” writes Washington; a 
common expedient with him in those times of 
scjmty means. Putnam noted up to tho advice. 
A British officer, Captain kfaephorHon, was 
lying desperately wounded at Princeion, and 
Putnam, in tho kindness of his heart, was in- 
duced to send in a flag to Brunswick in quest 
of a friend and military comrade of the dying 
man, to attend him in Ms last moments and 
make his will. To prevent tho weakness of 
the garrison from being discovered, tho visitor 
was brought in after dark. Lights gleamed in all 


^ IVotes ot lilt) Eov. Josopb !F, Tuttlo, — MS, 
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the college T^ifidowSj and in the vacant houses 
about the town ; the handM of troops capable 
of dutj were marched hither and thither, and 
backward and forward, and paraded about to 
such effect, that the visitor, on Ins return to the 
British camp, reported the force nnder the old 
general to be at least five thousand strong.**' 

Cantonments were gradually foimea between 
Princeton and the Higlilands of the Hudson, 
which made the left fiank of Washington’s po- 
sition, and where General Heath had command. 
General Philemon Dickinson, who commanded 
the Hew Jersey militia, was stationed on the 
west side of Millstone Eiver, near Somerset 
conrt-honse, one of the nearest posts to the 
enemy’s camp at Brunswick. A British 
foraging party, of five or six hundred strong, 
sent out hy Cornwallis with forty waggons, 
and upwards of one hundred draught horses, 
mostly of the English breed, having collected 
sheep and cattle about the country, were sack- 
ing a mill on the opposite side of the river, 
where a large quantity of flonr was deposited. 
While thus employed, Dickinson set upon them 
with a force equal in number, hut com- 
posed of law militia and fifty Philadelphia 
riflemen. Ho dashed through the river, waist 
deep, with his men, and charged the enemy 
so suddenly and vigorously, that, though sup- 
ported by three field-pieces, they gave way, 
left their convoy, and retreated so precipitately, 
that he made only nine prisoners. A number 
of killed and wounded were carried off by the 
fugitives on light waggons.f 

These exploits of the militia wore noticed 
with high encomiums hy Washington, while, 
at the same time, he was rigid in prohibiting 
and punishing the excesses into which men are 
apt to run when suddenly clothed with mili- 
tary power. Snob is the spirit of a general 
order issued at this time. ‘‘ Tlie genei'al pro- 
hibits, in both the militia and continental troops, 
the infamous practice of plundering the inhabi- 
tants under the specious pretence of their being 
tories. **''*'* It is our business to give 
protection and support to the poor distressed 
inhabitants, not to multiply and increase their 
calamities.” After the publication of this 
Older, all excesses of this kind were to be 
punished in the severest manner. 

To counteract the proclamation of the 
British commissioners, promising amnesty to 

* Sparks’ Am Biography, vol. vii., p. 190. 

t Washington to tho President of Congress. Also note 
to Spaika, voi. Iv., p, 290. 


all in rebellion, who should, in a given time, re- 
turn to their allegiance, Washington now issued 
a counter proclamation (Jan. 36), commanding 
every person who had subsciibed a declaration 
of fidehty to Great Britain, or taken an oath 
of allegiance, to repair within thirty days to 
head-qiiax'ters, or the quarters of the nearest 
general officer of the continental aimy or of 
the militia, and there take the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States of America, and 
give up any protection, certificate, or passport 
he might have received from the enemy; at 
the same time granting full liberty to all such 
as preferred the interest and protection of 
Great Britain to the freedom and happiness of 
then country, forthwith to withdraw them- 
selves and families within the enemy’s lines. 
AH who should neglect or refuse to comply 
with this order were to be considered adher- 
ents to the crown, and treated as common 
enemies. 

This measure met with objections at the 
time, some of the timid or over cautious think- 
ing it inexpedient; others, jealous of the 
extraordinary powers vested in Washington, 
questioning whether he had not transcended 
these powers, and exercised a despotism. 

The small-pox, winch hud been fatally prev- 
alent in the preceding year, had again broken 
out, and Washington feared it might spread 
through the whole army. He took advantage 
of the interval of comparative quiet to have 
his troops inoculated. Houses were set apart 
in various places as hospitals for inoculation, 
and a chinch was appropriated for the use 
of those who had taken the malady in tho 
natural way. Among these tho ravages were 
frightful. The traditions of the place and 
neighborhood, give lamentable pictures of dis- 
tress caused by this loathsome disease in the 
camp and in the villages, wherever it hdd not 
been parried by inoculation, 

“Washington,” we are told, “was not an 
unmoved spectator of the griefs around him, 
and might be seen in Hanover and in Lowan- 
tioa YaHey, cheering the faith and inspiring 
the courage of his suffering men.” *' It was 
this paternal care and sympathy which attached 
Ms troops personaHy to him. They saw that 
he regarded them, not with the eye of a 
general, but of a patriot, whose heart yearned 
towai’ds them as countrymen sufilering in one 
common cause. 

* Notes of the Rov. Josepli Tuttle.— MS. 
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A striking contrast was offered tlirouglioiit 
the winter and spring, between tke rival com- 
manders, Howe at New Yoik, and Waskington 
at Morristown, Howe was a soldier by pro- 
fes'^ion. War, witb him, was a career. The 
camp was, for the time, country and home. 
Easy and indolent by nature, of convivial and 
luxurious habits, and somewhat addicted to 
gaming, he found himself in good guaiters at 
New York, and was in no hurry to leave them. 
The tories rallied around him. The Biitish 
merchants residing there legarded him with 
profound devotion. His officers, too, many of 
them young men of rank and fortune, gave a 
gayety and brilliancy to tbe place; and the 
wealthy royalists forgot in a round of dinners, 
balls, and assemblies, the hysterical alarms they 
had once experienced under the military sway 
of Lee, 

Washington, on the oontraiy, was a patriot 
soldier, grave, earnest, thoughtful, self-sacri- 
ficing. War, to him, was a painful remedy, 
hateful in itself, but adopted for a gieat 
national good. To the prosecution of it all his 
pleasures, Ms comforts, Ms natural inclinations 
and private interests were sacrificed ; and his 
chosen officers were earnest and anxious like 
himself, with their whole thoughts directed to 
the success of the magnanimous struggle in 
whiOh they were engaged. 

So, too, the armies wore contrasted. The 
British troops, many of them, perchance, 
slightly metamorphosed from vagabonds into 
soldiers, all mere men of the sword, were well 
clad, well housed, and surrounded hy all the 
conveniences of a thoroughly appointed army 
with a rebel country ” to forage. The Amer- 
ican troops for the most part were mere 
yeomanry, taken from their nwal homes; ill 
sheltered, ill clad, ill fed, and ill paid ; with 
nothing to reconcile them to their hardships 
but love for the soil they were defending, and 
the inspiring thought that it was tlidr mintry, 
Washington, with paternal care, endeavored to 
protect them from the depraving influences of 
the camp. “ Let vice and immorality of every 
kind be discouraged as much as possible in 
your brigade,’’ writes he in a circular to his 
brigadier-generals; ‘‘and, as a chaplain is 
allowed to each regiment, see that the men 
regularly attend divine worship. Gaming of 
every Mud is expressly forbidden, as being the 
foundation of evil, and the cause of many a 
brave and gallant officer’s ruin.” 


OHAPTEFw II. 

A OAETUL for the exchange of prisoners had 
been a subject of negotiation previous to the 
affair of Trenton, without being adjusted. The 
British commanders were slow to recognize 
the*.claims to equality of those they considered 
rebels; Washington was tenacious in holding 
them up as patriots ennobled by their cause. 

Among the cases which came up for atten- 
tion was that of Ethan Allen, the brave, but 
eccentric captor of Ticonderoga. His daring 
attempts in the “path of renown” had cost 
him a world of hardships. Thrown into irons 
as a felon ; threatened with a halter ; carried 
to England to he tried for treason ; confined in 
Pendennia Castle ; retransported to Halifax, and 
now a prisoner in New Yoik. “I have suffered 
every thing short of death,” writes he to the 
Assembly of his native State, Connecticut. IIo 
liad, however, rccoveiod health and suppleness 
of limb, and with them all Ins swelling 
and swelling ihotorio. “I am fired,” writes 
he, “with adecpiate indignation \o revenge 
both my own and my country’s wrongs I am 
experimentally certain I have fortitude suffi- 
cient to face the invaders of America in tlio 
place of danger, spread with all the horrors of 
war,” And he concludes with one of Ms mag- 
niloquent, but really sincere expressions of 
patriotism : “ Provided you can hit upon some 
measure to procure my liberty, I will appro- 
priate my remaining days, and freely hazard 
my life in the service of the colony, and main- 
taining the American Empire. I thought to 
have enrolled my name in the list of illustrious 
American heroes, but was nipped in the bnd.” 

Honest Ethan Allen I his name will over 
stand enrolled on that list ; not illustrious, per- 
haps, but eminently popular. 

His appeal to Ins native State Imd produced 
an appeal to Congress, and Wasliington had 
been instructed, considering his long imprison- 
ment, to urge his exchange. This had scarce 
been urged, when tidings of the capture of 
General Loo presented a case of still greater 
importance to bo provided for. “ I fool iniioli 
for his misfortune,” writes ‘W’ashiiagton, “ and 
am sensible that in his captivity our country 
has lost a warm fiuend and an able officer.” 
By direction of Congress, he had sent in a flag 
to inquire about Lee’s treatment, and to convey 
him a sum of money. This was just previous 
to the second crossing of the Delaware, 
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Lee was now reported to be in rigorous con- 
finement in New York, and treated with harsh- 
ness and indignity. The Biitish professed to 
consider him a deserterj he having been a 
lientenant-colonel in their service, although he 
alleged that he had lesigned his commission 
before joining the American army. Two let- 
ters which he addressed to Genei^al Howe, were 
returned to him nnopened, enclosed in a cover 
directed to Lieutenant- Golonel Lee, 

On the 13th of January, Washington ad- 
dressed the following letter to Sir Wdliam 
Howe * “ I am directed by Congress to pro- 

pose an exchange of five of the Hessian fi-eld- 
officers taken at Trenton for Major-General 
Lee, or if this proposal should not be ac- 
cepted, to demand his liberty upon parole, 
within certain bonnds, as has ever been granted 
to your officers in our custody, I am inform- 
ed, upon good authority, that yonr reason for 
keeping Mm hitherto in stricter confinement 
than usual is, that yon do not look upon him 
in the light of a common prisoner of war, but 
as a deserter from the British service, as his 
resignation has never been accepted, and that 
you intend to try him as such by a court-mar- 
tial. I will not undertake to determine how 
far this doctrine maybe justifiable among yom.'- 
selves ; but I must give you warning, that 
Maj*or-General Lee is looked upon as an officer 
belongiug to, and under the protection of, the 
United Independent States of America, and 
that any violence you may commit upon his 
life and liberty, will be severely retaliated upon 
the lives or liberties of the British officers, or 
those of their foreign allies in our hands."” 

In thi3 letter ho likewise adverted to the 
treatment of American prisoners in New York ; 
several who had recently been released, having 
given the most shocking account of the bar- 
barities they had experienced, “which their 
miserable, emaciated countenances oonfirtned.” 
— “ I would beg,” added he, “ that some certain 
rule of conduct towards prisoners may he set- 
tled ; and, if you are determined to make cap- 
tivity as distressing as possible, let me know it, 
that we may* be upon equal terms, for your 
conduct sball regulate mine.” 

Sir William, in reply, proposed to send an 
officer of rank to Washington, to confer upon 
a mode of exchange and subsistenoe of prison- 
ers. “ This expedient,” observes he, “ appear- 
ing to mo effectual for settling all differences, 
win, I hope, the means of preventing a repe- 
tition of the Wproper terms in which your , 


letter is expressed and founded on the grossest 
misrepresentations. I shah not make any fur- 
ther comment upon it, than to assure you, that 
your threats of retaliatiug upon the innocent 
such punishment as may be decreed in the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Lee by the laws of his coun- 
try, will not divert me from my dnty in any 
respect ; at the same time, you may rest satis- 
fied that the proceedings against him will not 
he precipitated , and I trust that, in tliis, or in 
any other event in the course of my command, 
you will not have just cause to accuse me of 
inhumanity, piejudice, oi passion.’,’ 

Sir William, in truth, was greatly perplexed 
with respect to Lee, and had written to Eng- 
land to Lord George Germaine for instructions 
in the case. “ General Lee,” writes he, “ being 
considered in the light of a deserter, is kept a 
close prisoner ; but I do not bring him to trial, 
as a doubt has arisen, whether, by a public 
resignation of his half pay prior to Ms entry 
into the rebel army, he was amenable to the 
military law as a desertei.” 

The proposal of Sir William, that all disputed 
points relative to the exchange and subsistence 
of prisoners should be adjusted by referees, led 
to the appointment of two officers for the imr- 
pose , Colonel Walcotb by General Howe, and 
Colonel Harrison, “the old secretaiy,” by 
Washington. In the contemplated exchanges 
was that of one of the Hessian field-officers for 
Colonel Etlian Alien. 

The haughty spirit of Lee had experienced a 
severe humiliation in the late catastrophe , his 
pungent and caustic humor is at an end. In a 
letter addressed shortly afterwards to Washing- 
ton, and enclosing one to Congress which Lord 
and General Ho wo had permitted him to send, 
he writes, “ as the contents are of the last im- 
portance to me, and perhaps not less so to the 
community, I most earnestly entreat, my dear 
general, that you despatch it immediately, and 
order the Congress to he as expeditious as 
possible.” 

The letter contained a request that two or 
three gentlemen might bo sent immediately to 
New York, to whom he would communicate 
what he conceived to be of the greatest impor- 
tance. “If my own interest were alone at 
stake,” writes he, “ I flatter myself that the 
Congress would not hesitate a single instant in 
acquiescing in my request ; but this is far from 
the case ; the interests of the public are equally 
concerned. ^ Lord and General Howe will 
grant a safe conduct to the gentlemen deputed,” 
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TLe letter Laying Leen read in Congress, 
WasLington was directed to inform General 
Lee tLat they were pm^sning and wonld con- 
tmne to pursue every means in tLeir power to 
provide for Lis personal safety, and to oLtain 
Lis liberty; but that tLey considered it im- 
proper to send any of tLeir body to comimini- 
cate witL Lim, and could not perceive Low it 
would tend to Lis advantage or the interest of 
tLe public. 

Lee repeated Lis request, but witL no Letter 
success. He felt tLis refusal deeply ; as a brief, 
sad note to 'Washington indicates. 

It is a most unfortunate circumstance for 
myself, and I think not less so for the public, 
that Congress Lave not thought proper to com- 
ply with my request It could not possibly 
Lave been attended with any ill consequences, 
and might with good ones. At least it was an 
mdiilgence which I thought my situation en- 
titled me to. But I am unfortunate in every 
thing, and this stroke is the severest I have yet 
experienced. God send you a different fate. 
Adieu, my dear general. 

“ Yours most truly and affectionately, 

“ Ohaeles Lee.” 

How different from the humorous, satirical, 
self-coufclent tone of his former letters. Yet 
Lee’s actual treatment was not so harsh as had 
been represented. He was in close confine- 
ment, it IS time ; but three rooms had been fit- 
ted up for his reception in the Old Oity Hall 
of Hew York, having nothing of the look of a 
prison, excepting that they were secured by 
bolts and bars. 

Congress, in the mean time, had resorted to 
their tbicatened measure of retaliation. On 
the 2 9 til of February, they had resolved that 
the Board of. War be directed immediately to 
order the five Hessian field-officers and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Campbell into safe and close 
custody, ^‘it being the unalterable resolution 
of Congress to retaliate on them the same pun- 
ishment as may bo inflicted on the person of 
General Lee.” 

The' Colonel Campbell hero mentioned Lad 
commanded one of General Fraser’s battalions 
of Higiilanders, and had been captured on board 
of a transport in Hantasket road, in the preced- 
ing summer. He was a member of Parliament, 
and a gentleman of fortune. Betnliation was 
carried to excess in regard to him, for he was 
thrown into the common jail at Oonoord in 
Massachusetts. 


From Ms prison he made an appeal to Wash- 
ington, which at once touched his quick sense of 
justice. He immediately wrote to the council 
of Massachusetts Bay, quoting the words of the 
resolution of Congress. ‘‘By this you will 
observe,” adds he, “ that exactly the same treat- 
ment is to be shown to Colonel Campbell and 
the Hessian officers, that General Howe shows 
to General Lee, and as he is only confined to a 
commodious house with genteel accommoda- 
tions, we have no right or reason to be more 
severe on Colonel OampheU, who I wonld wish 
should upon the receipt of this he removed 
from his present situation, and be put into a 
house where he may live comfortably.” 

In a letter to the President of Congress on 
the following clay, he gives his moderating 
counsels on the whole subject of retaliation. 
“ Though I sincerely commiserate,” writes he, 
“ the misfortunes of General Lee, and feci 
much for Lis present unhappy situation, yet 
with all possible deference to the opinion of 
Congress, I fear that these resolutions will not 
have the deshed effect, are founded in impolicy, 
and will, if adhered to, produce consequences 
of an extensive and melancholy nature,’^ 

“ The balance of prisoners is greatly against 
us, and a general regard to the happiness of 
the whole should mark our conduct. Can we 
imagine that our enemies will not mote the 
' same punishments, the same indignities, the 
same crnelties, to those belonging to us, in their 
possession, that wo impose on theirs in our 
power ? Why should we suppose them to 
possess more humanity than we Lave our- 
selves? Or why should an ineffectual attempt 
to relieve the distresses of one bravo, unfor- 
tunate man, involve many more in the same oa- 
! lamities ? ^ ^ Suppose,” continues ho, the 
treatment proscribed for the Hessians should 
be pursued, will it not estahlisb what the ene- 
my have been aiming to effect by every arti- 
fice, and the grossest misrepresentations, I mean 
an opinion of our enmity towards them, and 
of the cruel treatment they exporienco when 
they fall into our hands, a prejudice whuih wo 
on our part have heretofore thought it politic 
to suppress, and to root out by every act of 
lenity and of kindness? ” 

“ Many more objections,” added he, ‘‘might 
be subjoined, were they material* I shall only 
observe, that the present state of the army, if 
it deserves that name, will not authorize the 
language of retaliation, or the style of menace. 
This will be conceded by all who know that 
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the whole of our force is weak and trifling, and 
composed of militia (a very few regular troops 
excepted) whose service is on the eve of ex- 
pii-lng ” 

In a letter to Mr. Robert Morris also, he 
writes : I wish, with all my heart, that Con- 
gress had gratified General Lee in his request. 
If not too late, I wish they would do it still I 
can see no possible evil that can result from it ; 
some good, I think, might. The request to see 
a gentleman or two came from the general^ not 
from the commissioners ; there could have been 
no harm, therefore, in hearing what lie had to 
say on any subject, especially as be had declar- 
ed that his own peisonal interest was deeply 
concerned. The resolve to put in close con- 
finement Lieutenant- Colonel Campbell and the 
Hessian field-oflSoers, in order to retaliate upon 
them General Lee’s punishment, is, in my opin- 
ion, injurious in every point of view, and must 
have been entered into without due attention 
to the consequences. * 'i'* * * * If the 
resolve of Congress respecting General Lee 
strikes you in the same point of view it has 
done me, I could wish you would signify as 
much to that body, as I really think it fraught 
with every evil.” 

'Washington was not always successful in in- 
stilling hi3 wise moderation into public coun- 
cils, Congress adhered to their vindictive 
policy, merely directing that no other hardships 
should he inflicted on the captive officers, than 
such confinement as was necessary to carry 
their resolve into effect As to their refusal to 
grant the request of Lee, Robert Morris sur- 
mised they were feaiful of the injurious effect^ 
that might he produced in the court of Eiance, 
should it be reported that members of Congress 
visited General Lee by permission of the Brit- 
ish commissioners. There were other circum- 
stances beside the treatment of General Lee, to 
produce this indignant sensibility on the part of 
Congress. Accounts were rife at this juncture, 
of the cruelties and indignities almost invaria- 
bly experienced by American prisoners at Hew 
York; and an active correspondence on the 
subject was going on between Washington and 
the British commanders, at the same time with 
that regarding General Lee. | 

The captive Americans who had been in the ' 
naval service were said to be confined, officers ; 
and men, in prison-ships, which, for their loath- 
some condition, and the horrors and suffieringa ' 
of all kinds experienced on board of them, had 
acquired the appellation of lielh. Those 


who had been in the land service, were crowd- 
ed into jails and dungeons like the vilest male- 
factors, and were represented as pining in 
cold, in filth, in hunger, and nakedness. 

“ Our poor devoted soldiers,” writes au eye- 
witness, “were scantily supplied with provi- 
sions of had quahty, wretchedly clothed, and 
destitute of sufficient fuel, if indeed they had 
any. Disease was the mevitable consequence, 
and tbeir prisons soon became hospitals. A 
fatal malady was generated, and the mortality, 

I to eveiy heart not steeled by the spirit of party, 

; was truly deplorable.” According to popular 
i account, the prisoners confined on shipboard, 
and on shore, were perishing by hundreds 

A statement made by Oaptam Gamble, re- 
cently confined on board of a prison-ship, had 
especially roused the ire of Congress, and by 
their directions had produced a letter from 
Washington to Lord Howe. “I am sorry,” 
writes he, “ that I am under the disagreeable 
necessity of troubling your lordship with a let- 
ter, almost wholly on the subject of the cruel 
treatment which our officers and men in the 
naval depaitment, who aie unhappy enough to 
fall into your hands, receive on hoard the pris- 
on-ships in the harbor of Hew York.” After 
specifying the case of Captain Gamble, and 
adding a few particulars, he proceeds ; “ From 
the opinion I have ever been taught to enter- 
tain of your lordship’s humanity, I will not 
suppose that yon are privy to proceedings of so 
cruel and unjustifiable a nature ; and I hope, 
that upon making the proper inquiry, you will 
have the matter so regulated, that the unhappy 
persons whose lot is captivity, may not in 
future have the miseries of cold, disease, and 
famine, added to their other misfortunes. You 
may call us rebels, and say that we deserve 
no better treatment ; but remember, my lord, 
that, supposing us rebels, we still have feelings 
as keen and sensible as loyalists, and will, if 
forced to it, most assuredly retaliate upon those 
upon whom we look as tbe unjust invaders of 
our rights, liberties, and properties I should 
not have said thus much, hut my injured coun- 
trymen have long called upon me to endeavor 
to obtain a redress of their grievances, and I 
should think myself as culpable as those who 
mflict such severities upon them, wore I to 
continue silent,” tfco. 

Lord Howe, in reply (Jan. l*r), expresses 
himself surprised at the matter and language 


Giaydon’s Memoirs, p. 232. 
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of Wasliington’s letter, “ so different from the 
libel al vein of sentiment lie had been habituated 
to expect on eveiy occasion of personal inter- 
course or correspondence with him.’^ He was 
surprised, too, that ‘‘the idle and unnatural 
report^’ of Captain Gamble, respecting the 
dead and dying, and the neglect of precautions 
against infection, should meet with any credit. 
“ Attention to preserve the lives of these men,” 
writes he, “ whom we esteem the misled sub- 
jects of the Mng, is a duty as binding on us 
where we are able from circumstances to exe- 
cute it with effect, as any you can plead for the 
interest yon profess in their welfare.” 

He denied that prisoners were ill treated in 
his particular department (the naval). They 
had been allowed the general libeity of the 
prison-ship, until a successful attempt of some 
to escape, had rendered it necessary to restrain 
the rest within such limits as left the com- 
manding parts of the ship m possession of the 
guard. They had the same provisions in quali- 
ty and quantity that were furnished to the 
seamen of his own ship. The want of cleanli- 
ness was the result of their own indolence and 
neglect. In regard to health, they had the 
constant attendance of an American surgeon, 
a fellow-prisoner; who was furnished wnth 
medicines from the king’s stores ; and the visits 
of the physician of the fleet. 

“As I abhor every imputation of wanton 
cruelty in multiplying the miseries of the 
wretched,” observes his lordship, “or of treat- j 
ing them wdtii needless severity, I have taken 
the trouble to state these several facts.” 

In regard to the hint of retaliation, he loaves 
it to TTashington to act therein as he should 
think fit , but adds ho grandly, “ the innocent 
at my disposal will not have any severities to 
apprehend from me on that account.” 

Wo liave quoted this correspondence the 
more freely, because it is on a subject deeply 
worn into the American mind; and about 
which we have heard too many particulars, 
from childhood upwards, from persons of un- 
questionable voracity, who suffered in the cause, 
to permit us to doubt about the fact. The 
Jm&if FHsonrsUp is proverbial in our revoln- 
tionary history ; and the bones of the unfor- 
tunate patriots who perished on board, form a 
monument on the Long Island shore. The 
horrors of the 8uga/r Mouse^ converted into a 
prison, are traditional in Hew York ; and the 
brutal tyranny of Cunningham, the provost 
marshal, over men of worth confined in the 
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common jail, for th6 sin of patriotism, has been 
handed down from generation to generation. 

That Lord Howe and Sir William were igno- 
rant of the extent of these atrocities we really 
believe, but it was their duty to be well in- 
formed. War is, at best, a cruel trade, that 
habituates those who follow it to regard the 
sufferings of others with indifference. Theie 
is no doubt, too, that a feeling of contumely 
deprived the patriot prisoneis of all sympathy 
in the early stages of the Revolution. They 
were regarded as crimmals rather than cap- 
tives. The stigma of rebels seemed to take 
from them all the indulgences, scanty and mis- 
erable as they are, usually granted to prisoners 
of wai‘. The British officers looked down with 
haughty contempt upon the American officers, 
who had fallen into their hands. The British 
soldiery treated them with insolent scurrility. 
It seemed as if the very ties of consanguinity 
rendeied their hostility more intolerant, for it 
was observed that American prisoners were 
better treated by the Hessians than by the 
British. It was not until our countrymen had 
made themselves formidable by their successes 
that they woie treated, when prisoners, with 
common decency and humanity. 

The difficulties arising out of the case of 
, General Lee interrupted the operations with 
! regard to the exchange of prisoners ; and gal- 
lant men, on both sides, suffered prolonged 
detention in consequence; and among the 
number the brave, but ill-starred Ethan Allen. 

! Lee, in the mean time, remained in con- 
finement, until directions with regard to 
him should bo received from government, 
'Events, however, had diniinishod his impor- 
tance in the eyes of the enemy ; ho was no 
longer considered the American palladium. 
“As the capture of the Hessians and the 
manoeuvres against the British took place after 
the surprise of General Leo,” observes a 
London writer of the day, “ wo find that ho is 
not the only efficient officer in the American 
service.” * 


OHAPTEB III. 

The early part of the year brought the 
annual embarrassments caused by short enlist- 
ments. The brief term of service for which 
the continental soldiery had enlisted, a few 

* Am. AjroMvee, 6th Series, iil. WA. 
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months perhaps, at most a year, -were expir- 
ing; and the men, glad to be released from 
camp duty, were hastening to their rustic 
homes. Mlitia had to be the dependence, 
until the new ai’my could be raised and or- 
ganized , and 'Washington called on the coun- 
cil of safety of Pennsylvania, speedily to fur- 
nish temporary reinforcements of the kind. 

All his officers that could be spared were 
ordered away, some to lecrnit, some to collect 
the scattered men of the different regiments, who 
were dispersed, he said, almost over the conti- 
nent. Greneral Ehox was sent off to Massachu- 
setts, to expedite the raising of a battalion of 
artillery. Different States were urged to levy 
and equip their quotas for the coutinental 
army. “hTothing but the united efforts of 
every State in America,” writes he, ‘‘ can save 
us from disgrace, and probably from ruin.” 

Bhode Island is reproached with raising 
troops for home service before furnishmg its 
supply to the general army. “ If each State,” 
writes he, *^were to prepare for its own de- 
fence independent of each other, they would 
all be conquered, one by one. Our success 
must depend on a firm umon^ and a strict adr 
herence to the general plan. 

He deplores the fluctuating state of the 
aimy while depending on militia; — ^full one 
day, almost disbanded the next. “ I am much 
afraid that the enemy, one day or other, 
taking advantage of one of those temporary 
weaknesses, will make themselves masters of 
onr magazines of stores, arms, and artillery.” 

The militia, too, on being dismissed, were 
generally suffered by their officers to carry 
home with them the arms with which they had 
been furnished, so that the armory was in a 
manner scattered over all the world, and for- 
ever lost to the public. 

Then an earnest word is spoken by him in 
behalf of the yeomanry, whose welfare always 
lay near his heart, “ You must be fully sensi- 
ble,” writes he, ‘^of the hardships imposed 
upon individuals, and how detrimental it must 
be to the public to have farmers and tradesmen 
frequently called out of the field, as militia 
men, whereby a total stop is put to ^arts aud 
agriculture, without which we cannot long 
subsist.” 

While thus anxiously exerting himself to 
strengthen his own precarions army, the secu- 
rity of the Horthern department was urged 


♦ better to d-overnor Cooke, SpwkSj iv. 285. 
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upon his attention. Schuyler represented it as 
in need of remf orcein ents and supplies of all 
kinds. He apprehended that Oarleton might 
make an attack upon Ticonderoga, as soon as 
he could cross Lake Champlain on the ice; 
that important fortress was under the com- 
mand of a brave officer, Colonel Anthony 
Wayne, hnt its garrison had dwindled down to 
six or seven hundred men, chiefly Hew Eng- 
land militia. In the present destitute situa- 
tion of his department as to troops, Schuyler 
feared that Oarleton might not only succeed 
in an attempt on Ticonderoga, hut might push 
his way to Albany. 

He had written in vain, to the Convention of 
Hew York, and to the Eastern States, for le- 
inforcements, and he entreated Washington to 
aid him with his influence. He wished to 
have his army composed of tioops from as 
many different States as possible ; the South- 
ern people, having a greater spirit of discipline 
and subordination, might, he thought, intro- 
duce it among the Eastern people. 

He wished also for the assistance of a 
general officer or two in Ms department, “ I 
am alone,” writes he, “distracted with a 
variety of cares, and no one to take part of the 
burden.” * 

Although Washington considered a winter 
attack of the kind specified by Schuyler, too 
difficult and dangerous to he very probable, 
he urged reinforcements fiom Massachusetts 
and Hew Hampshire, whence they could he 
furnished most speedily. Massachusetts, in 
fact, had already determined to send four 
regiments to Schuyler’s aid as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Washington disapproved of a mixture of 
troops in the iiresent critical juncture, know- 
ing, he said, “the difficulty of maintaining 
harmony among men from different States, and 
bringing them to lay aside ah attachments and 
distinctions of a local and provincial natuie, 
and consider themsehes the same people, en- 
gaged in the same noMe struggle, and haniig 
one general interest to defmd.^’^ t 

The quota of Massachusetts, under the pres- 
ent arrangement of the army, was fifteen 
regiments* and Washington ordered General 
Heath, who was in Massachusetts, to forward 
them to Ticonderoga as fast as they could be 
raised. % 

notwithstanding all Washington’s exertions 

♦Sch'uyler’sljetter Book, MS t Ibid. *. 

t Sparks. ’WaBiington’s Writings, iv. 861, note. 
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in hohsUf of the army under Ms immediate 
command, it continued to be deplorably in 
TFant of reinforcements, and it was necessary 
to mamtam the utmost vigilance at all Ms 
posts to prevent Ms camp from being surprised. 
The operations of the enemy might be delayed 
by the bad condition of tbe roads, and the 
want of horses to move their artillery, but he 
anticipated an attach as soon as the roads 
were passable, and apprehended a disastrous 
result unless speedily reinforced 

“ The enemy,” writes he, “must be ignorant 
of our numbers and situation, or they would 
never suffer us to remain unmolested, and I 
must tax myself with imprudence in commit- 
ting the fact to paper, lest this letter should 
fall into other hands than those for which it 
is intended.” And again . “ It is not in my 
power to make Congress fully sensible of the 
real situation of our affairs, and that it is with 
difficulty I can keep the life and soul of the 
army together. In a woi cl, they are at a dis- 
tance ; they think it is but to say legone^ 
and every thing is done , they seem not to 
have any conception of the difficulty and per- 
plexity of those who have to execute.” 

The designs of the enemy being mere matter 
of conjecture, measures yaried accordingly. 
As the season advanced, Washington was Zed 
to believe tliat PlihadelpMa would bo their 
first object at tho opening of the campaign, 
and that they would bring round all their 
troops from Canada by water to aid in the 
enterprise. TJncler this persuasion ho wrote to 
General Heath, ordering him to send eight of 
the Massachusetts battalions to Peokskill, in- 
stead of Ticonderoga ; and explained Ms rea- 
sons for so doing in a letter to Schuyler. 
At Pceksldll, lie observed, “they would bo 
well placed to give support to any of the 
Eastern or Middle States; or to oppose tho 
enemy, should they design to penetrate tho 
country up the Ilndson; or to cover New 
Eugland, should they invade it. Should they 
move westward, tho Eastern and. Southern 
troops could easily form a junction, and this, 
besides, would bbligo the enemy to leave a 
much stronger garrison at TTow York. Even 
should the enemy pursue their first plan 
of invasion from Canada, the troops at Peoks- 
kili would not be badly placed to reinforce 
Ticonderoga, and cover the country around 
Albany.” “I am very sure,” concludes he, 

“ the operations of this army will, in a great 
degree, govern the motions of that in Canada. 


[mn. 

If this is held at cuTbed and confined^ the 
Iforthern army iHU not dao^e attempt to pene- 
tratel The last sentence will be found to 
contain the policy which governed 'Washing- 
ton’s personal movements throughout the 
campaign. 

On the 18th of March he despatched General 
Greene to Philadelphia, to lay before Congress 
such matters as he could not venture to com- 
municate by letter. “ He is an able and good 
officer,” writes he, “who has my entire confi- 
dence, and is intimately acquainted with my 
ideas.” 

Greene had scaioe depai'ted, when tlie 
enemy began to show signs of life. The delay 
in the arrival of artillery, more than hut 
natural Indolence, had kept General Howe 
from formally taking tlie field ; he now made 
preparations for the next campaign, by de- 
taching troops to destroy the Amoiican depos- 
its of military stores. One of the chief of 
these was at Peokskill, tho very place whitliei 
Washington had directed Heath to send troops 
from Massachusetts ; and which ho thought of 
making a central point of assemblage. Howo 
terms it “the port of that rough and moun- 
tainous tract called tho Manor of Courtlandt.” 
Brigadier-Goneral MoDougall had tho command 
of it in the absence of General Heath, but liis 
force did not exceed two hundrod and fifty 
men. 

As soon as the Hudson was clear of ico, 
a squadron of vessels of war and trans 2 >ori.s, 
with five hundred troops under Colonel Bird, 
ascended the river. McDougall had intelli- 
gence of the intended attack, and while tho 
ships were making their way across tho Tap- 
pan Sea and Havorstraw Bay, exerted liimsolf 
to remove as much as possible of tho provis- 
ions and stores to Ports Montgomery and Con- 
stitution in tho Highlands. On tho morning 
of the S3d, the whole squadron came to 
anchor in Peokskill Bay; and five hundrod 
men landed in Lent’s Cove, on the south side 
of the bay, Avhonce they pushed forward with 
four light field-pieces drawn by sailors. On 
their a 2 )proach, McHougall sot fire tx> tho 
barracks and principal storohousos, and I’c- 
troatod about two miles to a strong post, com- 
manding tho entrance to tho Ilighlands and 
the road to Continental YiHago, the place of 
tho deposits. It was tho post which had boon 
noted by Washington in the preoeding year, 
where a small force could make a stand, 
and hurl down masses of rock on their assail- 
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ants. Hence McDongall sent an express to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Marinus 'Willett, who had 
charge of Fort Constitution, to hasten to his 
assistance 

The British, finding the wharf in flames 
where they had intended to embark their 
spoils, completed the conflagration, beside 
destroying several small ciaft laden with pro- 
visions. They kept possession of the place till 
tlie following day, when a scouting party, 
which had advanced towards* the entrance of 
the Highlands, was encountered hy Colonel 
Marinus Willett with a detachment from Fort 
Constitution, and driven back to the main body 
after a sharp skiimish, in which nine of the 
marauders were killed. Four more were slain 
on the banks of Canopas Creek as they were 
setting Are to some boats. The enemy were 
disappointed in the hope of cairjing off a 
great deal of booty, and finding tho country 
around was getting under arms, they con- 
tented themselves with the misohief they had 
done, and re-emharked in the evening by 
moonlight, when the whole squadron swept 
down the Hudson. 


OHAPTFE lY. 

We have now to enter upon a tissue of cir- 
cumstances connected with the Northern de- 
partment, which will he found materially to 
influence tho com se of affairs in that quarter 
throughout the current year, and ultimately to 
be fruitful of annoyance to Washington him- 
self. To make these more clear to the reader, 
it is necessary to revert to events in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The question of command between Schuyler 
and Gates, when settled as we have shown hy 
Congress, had caused no interruption to the 
harmony of intercourse between these generals. 

Schuyler directed the affairs of the depart- 
ment with energy and activity from his head- 
(piarters at Albany, where they had been fixed 
by Congress, while Gates, subordinate to Mm, 
commanded the post of Ticonderoga. 

Tlio disappointment of an independent com- 
mand, liowoYor, still rankled in the mind of 
the latter, and was kept alive hy the officious 
suggestions of meddling friends. In the couise 
of the autumn, his hopes in this respect re- 
vived. Schuyler was again disgusted with the 
service. In the discharge of his various and 


harassmg duties, he had been annoyed by sec- 
tional jealousies and ill wiD, His motives and 
measures had been maligned. The failures in 
Canada had been attributed to him, and he had 
repeatedly entreated Congress to order an in- 
quiry mto the many charges made against him, 
“ that he might not any longer be insulted.’^ 

“I assure you,” writes lie to Gates, on the 
25th of August, “ that I am so sincerely tired 
of abuse, that I will let my enemies arrive at 
the completion of their wishes by retiring, as 
soon as I shall have been tried ; and attempt 
to serve my injured country in some other 
way, where envy and detraction will have no 
temptation to follow me.” 

On the 14th of September, he actually offered 
his resignation of his commission as major- 
general, and of every other office and appoint- 
ment ; still claiming a court of inquiry on Ins 
conduct, and expressing his determination to 
fulfil the duties of a good citizen, and promote 
■ the weal of his native country, but in some 
other capacity. “I trust,” writes he, ^‘that 
my successor, whoever he may be, will find 
that matters are as prosperously arranged in 
this department as the nature of the service 
will admit. I shall most readily give him any 
information and assistance in my power.” 

He immediately wrote to General Gates, ap- 
piising him of his having sent in his resigna- 
tion. “ It is much to be lamented,” writes he, 

that calumny is so much cherished in this un- 
happy country, and that so few of the ser- 
vants of the public escape the malevolence of a 
set of insidious miscreants. It has diiven me 
to the necessity of resigning.” 

As the command of the department, should 
his resignation be accepted, would of course 
devolve on Gates, he assures him ho will render 
every assistance in his power to any officer 
whom Gates might appoint to command in 
Albany. 

All his letters to Gates, while they were 
thus in relation in the department, had been 
kind and courteous; beginning with, “My 
dear General,” and ending with, “ adieu” and 
“ every friendly wish.” Schuyler was a warm- 
hearted man, and his expressions were proba- 
bly smeere. 

The hopes of Gates, inspired hy this proffered 
resignation, were doomed to he again over- 
clouded. Schuyler was Informed by President 
Hancock, “ that Congress, during the present 
state of affairs, could not consent to accept of 
his resignation ; but requested that he would 
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coutinn© in the coniinniid li6 held, and be as- 
sured that the aspersions thrown out by his 
enemies against bis obaracter, bad no influence 
upon tie minds of tbe members of that House ; 
and that more eifectually to put calumny to 
silence, they would at an early day appoint a 
eomniitte© to inquire fuHy into bis conduct, 
wbicb they trusted would establish Ms reputa- 
tion in tbe opinion of all good men.” 

Schuyler received tbe resolve of Congress 
with grim acquiescence, but showed in bis 
reply that be was but half soothed At this 
very critical juncture,” writes be, October 16, 

I shall waive those remaika which, injustice 
to myself, I must make at a future day. The 
calumny of my enemies has arisen to its height. 
Their malice is incapable of heightening the 
injuiy. ^ ^ In the alarming situation 

of our affairs, I shah continue to act some time 
longer, but Congress must prepare to put the 
care of this department into other hands. 1 
shall be able to render my country better ser- 
vices in another line . less exposed to a repeti- 
tion of the injuries I have sustained.” 

He had remained at Ms post, therefore, dis- 
charging the various duties of Ms department 
with Ms usual 2 :eal aud activity ; and Gates, at 
the end of the campaign, had repaired, as we 
have shown, to the vicinity of Congress, to 
attend the fluctuation of events. 

Circumstances in the course of the winter 
had put the worthy Schuyler again on points ^ 
of punctilio with Congress. Among some 
letters intercepted by the enemy and retaken 
by the Americans, was one from Colonel Joseph 
Trumbull, the commissary-general, insinuating : 
that General Schuyler had secreted oi’ sup- i 
jiressed a commission sent for his brother, 
Colonel John Trumbull, as deputy adjutant- 
gonoral.'^ The purport of the letter was re- 
ported to Schuyler. Ho spurned at the in- 
sinuation. ** If it be true that he has asserted 
such a thing,” writes he to the president, “ I 
shah expect from Congress that justice which is 
due to me.” 

Tlixee weeks later he enclosed to the presi- 
dent a copy of TrumbulUs letter. I hope,” 
writes he, “Congress will not entertain the 
least idea that I can tamely submit to such in- 
jurious treatment. I expect they will imme- 
diately do what is incumbent on them on the 

* The reader niay rocolloot that it was Comml&sary- 

Oeneral Trumhall who wrote the letter to Gates calculated 
to Inflame his jeaLousy against Sohuylet, when the <i*aeBtlon 
of command had risen between them. (See vol. i ch. 28 ) 


occasion. Until Mr. Trumbull and I are upon 
a footing, I cannot do what the laws of honor 
and a regard to my own reputation render in- 
dispensably necessary. Congress can put us 
on a par by dismissing one or the other from 
the service.” 

Congress failed to comply with the general’s 
request. They added also to his chagiin, by 
dismissing from the service an army physician, 
in whose appointment he had particularly m- 
terested himself. 

Schuyler was a proud-spirited man, and, at 
times, somewhat irascible. In a letter to Con- 
gress on the 8th of Eebrnary, he observed: 
“ As Dr. Stringer had my recommendation to 
the oMce he has sustained, perhaps it was a 
compliment due to me that I should have been 
advised of the reason of his dismission.” 

And again : “ I was in hopes some notice 
would have been taken of the odious suspicion 
contained in Mr. Oommissaiy Trumbull’s inter- 
cepted letter. I really feel myself deeply cha- 
giined on the occasion, I am incapable of the 
meanness he suspects me of, and I confidently 
expected that Congress would have done mo 
that justice which it was in their power to 
give, and which I humbly conceive tliey ought 
to have done.” 

This letter gave great umbrage to Congress, 
but no immediate answer was made to it. 

About this time the office of adjutant-general, 
which had remained vacant over since the res- 
ignation of Colonel Reed, to the great detri- 
ment of the service, especially now when a 
new army was to bo formed, was offered to 
General Gates, who had formerly filled it with 
ability ; and President Hancock informed Mm, 
by letter, of the earnest desire of Congress that 
he should resume it, retaining Ma present rank 
and pay. 

Gates almost resented the proposal. “ Un- 
less the commander-in-chiof earnestly makes 
the same request with your Excellency,” re- 
iflics he, “ all my endeavors as adjutant-general 
would bo vain and fruitless. I had, last year, 
the honor to command in the second post in 
America ; and had the good fortune to prevent 
the enemy from making their so much wished- 
for junction with Goiionil Howe. After this, 
to he expected to dwindle again to the ad- 
jutant-general, requires more philosophy on 
my part, and something more than words on 
yours.” * 


* Gates’s papers, N. T. Xfist Wb. 
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He -wrote to 'Washington to the same effect, 
hnt declared that, should it be his Excellency’s 
wish, he would resume the office with alacrity. 

Washington promptly replied that he had 
often wished it in secret, though he had never 
even hinted at it , supposing Gates might have 
scruples on the subject ^‘You cannot con^ 
ceive the pleasure I feel,” adds he, “ when yon 
tell me that, if it is my desire that yon should 
resume your former office, you will with cheer- 
fulness and alacrity proceed to Morristown.” 
He thanks him for this mark of attention to 
his wishes ; assures him that he looks upon his 
resumption of the office as the only means of 
giving foim and regularity to the new army; 
and will be glad to receive a line from him 
mentioning the time he would leave Philadeh 
phia. 

He received no such line. Gates had a 
higher object in view. A letter from Schuyler 
to Congress, had informed that body that he 
should set out for Philadelphia about the 21st 
of March, and should immediately on his ar- 
rival require the pioraised inquiry into his con- 
duct. Gates, of course, was acquainted with 
this circumstance. He knew Schuyler had 
given offence to Congress, he knew he had 
been emended on Ins own part, and ^had re- 
peatedly talked of resigning. He had active 
friends in Congress leady to push his interests. 
On the 12th of March his letter to President 
Hancock about tbe proffered adjutancy was 
lead, and ordered to be taken into consideia- 
tion on tbe following day. 

On the 13tb, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to confer with him upon the general 
state of affairs. 

On the 15th, the letter of General Schuyler 
of the 3d of February, which had given such 
offence, was brought before the House, and it 
was resolved that his suggestion concerning the 
dismission of Dr. Stringer was highly deroga- 
tory to the honor of Congress, and that it was 
ei^pected his letters in future would be written 
in a style suitable to the dignity of the rep- 
resentative body of these free and independent 
States, and to his own character as their offi- 
cer. His expressions, too, respecting the inter- 
cepted letter, that he had expected Congress 
would have done him all the justice in their 
power, were pronounced, “to say the least, 
iH-advised and highly indecent.” * 

While Schuyler was thus in partial eclipse, 


* JouraalB of OongreBS, 


the House proceeded to appoint a general offi- 
cer for the Northern department, of which he 
had stated it to he in need. 

On the 25th of March, Gates received the 
following note from Piesident Hancock: “I 
have it in charge to diiect that yon repair to 
Ticonderoga immediately, and take command 
of the army stationed in that department.” 

Gates obeyed with alaci ity. Again the vision 
of an independent command floated before his 
mind, and he was on his way to Albany, at 
the time that Schuyler, ignorant of this new 
arrangement, was journeying to Philadelphia. 
Gates was accompanied by Brigadier-General 
Fermois, a French officer, recently commis- 
sioned in the continental army. A rumor of 
his approach preceded him. “What are the 
terms on which Gates is coming on ? ” was 
asked in Albany. “Has Schuyler been super- 
seded, or is he to be so, or has he resigned ? ” 
For a time all was rumor and conjecture. A 
I report reached his family that he was to be 
divested of all titles and rank other than that 
of Philip Schuyler, Esquire. They heard it 
with joy, knowing the carldng cares and an- 
noyances that had beset bim in his command 
His military friends deprecated it as a great 
loss to the service 

When Gates arrived in Albany, Ooloneb 
Yarick, Schuyler’s secretary, waited on Mm 
with a message from Mrs. Schuyler, inviting 
him to take up his quarters at the general’s 
house, which was in the vicinity He declined, 
as the despatch of affairs required him to he 
continually in town; but took his breakfast 
with Mrs Schuyler the next morning. He re- 
mained ill Albany, unwilling to depait for 
Ticonderoga until there should be sufficient 
troops there to support him. 

Schuyler arrived in Philadelphia in the sec- 
ond week in April, and found himself super- 
seded in effect by General Gates in the North- 
ern department He enclosed to the committee 
of Albany the recent resolutions of Congress, 
passed before his arrival. “ By these,” writes 
he, “ you will readily perceive that I shall not 
return a general. Under what influence it has 
been brought about, I am not at liberty p.ow 
to mention. On my return to Albany, I shall 
give the committee the fullest information ” i* 

Taking his scat in Congress as a delegate 
from New York, ho demanded the promised 

Lettoi of Ool. Eiohaicl Tanck. Sohiiylei's Letter- 
Book. 

t Sclrayler’s Letter Book. 
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inyestigation of Bis conduct during the time he 
had held a command m the army. It was his 
intention, when the scrutiny had taken place, 
to resign his conimissaon, and retire from the 
servicb. On the IStli, a committee of inquiry 
was appointed, as at Ms x^equost, composed of a 
member from each State. 

In the mean time, as second major-general of 
the TTmted States (Lee being the first), he held 
actiye command at Philadelphia, forming a 
camp on the western side of the Delaware, 
completiag the works on Port Island, throwing 
lip works on Bed Bank, and accelerating the 
despatch of troops and provisions to the com- 
mander-in-chief. During Ms sqjonrn at Phila- 
delphia, also, he contributed essentially to re- 
organize the commissary depai’tment ; digest- 
ing rules for its regulations, which were mainly 
adopted by Congress. 


OHAPTEB Y. 

The fame of the American struggle for in- 
dependence was bringing foreign ofiicers as can- 
didates for admission into the patriot army, 
and causing great embarrassment to the coin- 
maiider-in-chief. ‘ ‘ They seldom , ’ ’ writes Wash- 
iiigton, bring more than a commission and a 
passpoit; which ytq know may belong to a 
had as well as a good oMcer. Their ignorance 
of our language, and their inability to recruit 
men, are iusurmountahle obstacles to their 
being ingrafted in our continental battalions ; 
for our oMceia, who have raised their men, 
and have served through the war upon pay 
that has not hitherto borne their expenses, 
would bo disgusted if foreigners wore put over 
their head ; and I assure you, few or none of 
these gentlemen look lower than field-oMcors’ 
commissions. ^ Some general inode 

of disposing of them must bo adopted, for it is 
ungenerous to keep them in suspense, and a 
great charge to themolves ; but I am at a loss 
to know how to point out this mode,” 

Congress determined that no foroign officers 
should receive commissions who wore not well 
acquainted with the English language, and did 
not bring strong testimonials of their abilities. 
Still there was embarrassment. Some came 
with brevet commissions from the Prench gov- 
ernment, and had been assured by Hr. Deane, 
American commissioner at Paris, that they i 


would have the same rank m the American 
army. This would put them above American 
officers of merit and hard service, whose com- 
missions were of more rcoent date. One Hon- 
sieur Ducoudray, on the strength of an agree- 
ment with Mr. Deane, expected to have the 
rank of major-general, and to be put at the 
head of the artillery. Washington deprecated 
the idea of intrusting a department on which 
the very salvation of the army might depend, 
to a foreigner, who had no other tie to bind 
him to the interests of the country than honor ; 
besides, he observed, it would endanger the 
loss to the service of General !Knox, “ a man 
of great military reading, sound judgment, and 
clear perceptions. He has conducted the affairs 
of that department with honor to himself and 
advantage to the public, and will resign if any 
one is put over him ” 

In fact, the repoit that Ducoudray was to be 
a major-general, with a commission dated in 
the xireceding year, caused a commotion among 
the Ameiican officers of that rank, but whose 
commissions were of later date. Oongiess 
eventually determined not to ratify the contract 
entered into between Mr. Deane and Monsieur 
Ducoudray, and resolved that the commissions 
of foreign officers received into the seivioe, 

I should bear date on the day of their being filled 
up by Washington. 

I Among the foieign candidates for appoint- 
I ments was one Oolonel Oonway, a native of 
Ireland, but who, according to his own account, 
had been thirty years in the service of Prance, 
and claimed to be a chevalier of the order of 
St. Louis, of which he wore the decoration. 
Kr. Deane had recommended him to Wasliing- 
ton as an officer of merit, and had written to 
tiongress that he oonsiclerod Inin well qualified 
for tho ofilco of adjutant or brigadier-guucral, 
and that ho had given him reason to hope for 
one or the other of those appointments. Ool- 
onel Oonway pushed for that of hrigadicr- 
gonoral. It had been conferred some timo be- 
fore by Congress on two Pronoh offioers, Do 
Permois and Deborre, who, he Lad obsorvod, 
had boon inferior to him in tho Pronch service, 
and it would he mortifying now to hold rank 
holow them. 

cannot protend,” writes Washington to 
the president, to speak of Oolonel Conway’s 
merits or abilities of my own knowledge. lie 
appears to ho a man of candor, and, if ho has 
been in service as long as ho says, I should 
suppose him infinitely bettor qualifiodto serve 
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us than many who have been promoted ; as he 
speaks our language.” 

Conway accordingly received the rank of 
brigadier-general, of which he subsequently 
proved liimself unworthy. He was boastful 
and pi e^umptuous, and became noted for his 
intrigues, and for a despicable cabal against the 
commander-in-chief, ivhich went by his name, 
and of which we shall have to speak hereafter. 

A candidate of a different stamp had pre- 
sented himself in the piecedmg year, the gal- 
lant, generous-spirited, Thaddeus Hosoiuszko. 
He was a Pole, of an ancient and noble family 
of Lithuania, and had been educated for the 
piofession of aims at the military school at 
Warsaw, and subsequently in Prance. Disap- 
pointed in a love affair with a beautiful lady of 
rank, with whom he had attempted to elope, he 
had emigrated to tins coimtry, and came pro- 
vided with a letter of introduction from Dr. 
Franklin to Washington. 

‘‘ What do you seek here ? ” inquired the 
oommander-in-ohief. 

To fight for American independence,” 

“ What can you do ? ” 

“ Try me.” 

Washington was pleased with ^he cnrt, yet 
coiuprehensivo rejily, and with his chivalrous 
air and spirit ; and at once received him into 
his family as an aide-de-camp Congress 
shortly afterwards appointed him an engineer, 
with the rank of colonel. He proved a valu- 
able ofiicer throughout the Eevolution, and won 
an honoiable and lasting name in our country. 

Among the regiments which had been formed 
in the spring, one had been named by its offi- 
cers, ‘‘The Congress’s Own,” and another 
“ Ceneral Washington’s Life Guards.” A re- 
solve of Congress promptly appeared, pronounc- 
ing those appellations improper, and ordering 
that they should be discontmuod. Washing- 
ton’s own modesty had already administered a 
corrective. In a letter to the President of 
Congress, he declared that the regiments had 
been so named without his consent or privity, 
“As soon as I heard of it,” writes he, “I 
wrote to several of the officers in terms of 
sovoie reprehension, and expressly charged 
them to suppress the distinction, adding that ! 
all the battalions were on the same footing, 
and all under the general name of Continental.” 
NTo man was less desirous for all individual dis- 
tinctions of the kind. 


Somewhat later he really formed a company 
for his gnaid. Colonel Alexander Spotswood 
had the selection of the men, four from each 
regiment; and was charged to be extremely 
cautious, “ because,” writes Washington, “ it is 
more than probable that, in the course of the 
campaign my baggage, papers, and other mat- 
ters of great public import, may be committed 
to the sole care of these men ” That the com- 
pany might look well and be nearly of a size, 
none were to be over five feet ten, nor under 
five feet nine inches in stature, and to be sober, 
young, active, and well-made, of good charac- 
ter, and proud of appearing clean and soldier- 
like. As there would be a greater chance for 
fidelity among such as had family connections 
in the country, Spotswood was charged to 
send none but natives, and, if possible, men of 
some property. “I must insist,” concludes 
Washington, “ that, in making this choice, you 
give no intimation of my preference of natives, 
as I do not ivant to create any invidious dis- 
tinction between them and the ofiioers.” 

Questions of rank among bis generals, were, 
as we have repeatedly shown, perpetusd sources 
of perplexity to Washington, and too often 
caused by what the sarcastic Lee termed, “ the 
stiimhlings of Congress ; ” such was the case at 
present In recent army promotions, Con- 
gress had advanced Stirling, MifSin, 8t. Clair, 
Stephen, and Lincoln, to the rank of major- 
general, while Arnold, their senior in service, 
and distinguished by so many brilliant ex- 
ploits, was passed over and left to remain a 
brigadier. 

Washington was surprised at not seeing his 
name on the list, but supposing it might have 
been omitted through mistake, ho wrote to 
Arnold, who ivas at Providence in Hhodo Isl- 
and, advising him not to take any hasty step in 
consequence, but to allow time for recollec- 
tion, iiromismg his own endeavors to remedy 
any error that might have been made. He 
wrote also to Henry Lee in Congress, inquiring 
whether the omission was owing to accident 
or design. “ Surely,” said he “ a more active, 
a more spirited, and sensible officer, fills no 
department of your army. Not seeing him, 
then, in the list of major-geneials, and no men- 
tion made of him, has given me uneasiness ; as 
it is not presumed, being the oldest brigadier, 
that he will continue in service under such a 
slight.” 
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Arnold Tiras, in truth, deeply wounded by 
the omission. “ I am greatly obliged to your 
Excellency,” writes he to Washington, ‘‘for 
inteiesting yourself so much in respect to my 
appointment, which I have had no advice of, 
and know not by what means it was announced 
in the papeis. Oongiess undoubtedly have a 
right of promoting those whom, *from their 
abilities, and their long and arduous services, 
they esteem most deserving. Their promotmg 
junior officers to the rank of major-generals, I 
view as a very civil way of requesting my resig- 
nation, as unqualified for the office I hold. My 
commission was conferred unsolicited, and re- 
ceived with pleasure only as a means of serving 
iny country. With equal pleasure I resign it, 
when I can no longer serve my country vpith 
honor The person who, void of the nice feel- 
ings of honor, will tamely condescend to give 
up his right, and retain a commission at the 
expense of his reputation, I hold as a disgrace 
to the army, and unworthy of the glorious 
cause m which we are engaged f- }• 

In justice, therefore, to my own character, and 
for the satisfaction of my friends, I mast re- 
quest a court of inquiry into ray conduct ; and 
though I sensibly feel the ingratitude of ray 
oountrjTnen, yet every personal injury shall be 
buried in my xeal for the safety and happiness 
of ray country, in whoso oauso 1 have repeat- 
edly fought and bled, and am ready at all times 
to risk mj life.” 

He subsequently intiraatod that ho should 
avoid any hasty step, and should remain at his 
post until he conld leave it without any damage 
to the public interest. ** 

The principle upon wliicli Congress had pro- 
ceeded in their recent promotions was explain- 
ed to Washington. The number of genercal 
officers promoted from each State was propor- 
tioned to the number of men furnished by it. 
Oonneotioiit (Arnold’s State) had ali^eady two 
major-generals, which was its full share. “ I 
confess,” writes Washington to Arnohl, “this 
is a strange mode of reasoning; but it may 
serve to show you that the promotion, which 
was due to your seniority, was not overlooked 
for want of merit in yon.” 

“The point,” observes ho, “is of so dolipate 
a nature that I will not even undertake to ad- 
vise. Your own feelings must be your guide. 
As no particular charge is alleged against you, 
I do not see upon what grounds you can de- 
mand a court of inquiry. Your determination 
not to quit your present command while any 


danger to the public might ensue from your 
leaving it, deseives my thanks, and justly en- 
titles you to the thanks of the country.” 

An opportunity occurred befoie long, for 
Arnold again to signalize himself. 

The amount of stores destroyed at Peekskill 
had fallen far short of General Howe’s expec- 
tations. Something more must be done to 
cripple the Americans before the opening of 
the campaign. Accordingly, another expedi- 
tion was set on. foot against a still larger deposit 
at Danbury, within the holders of Connecticut, 
and between twenty and thirty miles from 
FeeksMll 

Ex-governor Tryon, recently commissioned 
major-geneial of provincials, conducted it, ac- 
companied by Brigadier-General Agnew, and 
Sir William Erskine. He had a mongrel force, 
two thousand stiong; American, Irish, and 
British refugees from various parts of the con- 
tinent, and made liis appearance on the Sound 
the latter part of Apiil, with a fleet of twenty- 
six sail, greatly to the disquiet of every assaila- 
ble place along the coast. On the 2dth, tow- 
aids evening, he landed his troops on the beach 
at the foot of Oanepo Hill, near tlio mouth of 
the Saugatnek Elver. The yeomanry of the 
neighborhopd had assembled to resist them, 
but a few cannon-shot made them give way, 
and the troops set off for Danbury, about 
twenty-three tniles distant ; galled at first by 
a scattering fire from behind a stono fence. 
They were in a patriotic neighborhood. Gen- 
eral SOliman, of the Connecticut militia, who 
resided at Fairfield, a few miles distant, sent 
out expresses to rouse the country. It so 
happened that General Arnold was at How 
Haven, between twenty and tlnrty miles off, on 
his way to Philadelphia for tho piirjjoso of set- 
tling liib accounts. At the alarm of a British 
inroad, he forgot his injuries and irritation, 
mounted Ins horse, and, accompanied by Gen- 
eral Wooster, hastened to join General Silli- 
man. As they spurred forward, every farm- 
house sent out its warrior, until upwards of a 
hundred wore pressing on with them, full of tho 
fighting spirit. Lioutenani Oswald; Arnold’s 
secretary in tho Canada campaign, who had led 
the forlorn hope in the attempt upon Qnolioo, 
was at this time at Hew Haven, enlisting men 
for Lamb’s regiment of artillery. Ho, too, 
heard the note of alarm, and mustering his re- 
cruits, marched off with three field-pieces for 
the scene of action.*** 

' * Life of Laml), p, 167. 
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In the mean while the British, marching all 
night with short baitings, reached Danhurj 
about two o’clock in the afternoon of the 26 th, 
There were but fifty Continental soldiers and 
one hundred militia in that place. These re- 
treated, as did most of the inhabitants, except- 
ing sucb as remained to take care of the sick 
and aged. Four men, intoxicated, as it was 
said, filed upon the tioops from the windows 
of a laige house The soldiers lushed in, drove 
them into the cellar, set fire to the house, and 
left them to perish in the fiames. 

There was a great quantity of stores of ah 
kinds in the village, and no vehicles to convey 
them to the ships. The work of destruction 
commenced. The soldiers made free with the 
liquors found in abundance; and throughout 
the greater part of the night there was lev- 
el, drunkenness, blasphemy, and devastation. 
Tiyon, full of anxiety, and aware that the 
country was rising, ordered a retreat before 
daylight, setting fire to the magazines to com- 
plete the destruction of the stores. The flames 
spread to the other edifices, and almost the i 
whole village was soon in a blaze. The ex- 
treme darkness of a rainy night made the con- 
flagration more balefully apparent throughout 
the country. 

While these scenes bad been transacted at 
IJanbury, the Connecticut yeomanry had been 
gathering. Fairfield and the adjacent counties 
had poured out their minute men. General 
Silliman had advanced at the head of five hun- 
dred. Generals Wooster and Arnold joined 
him with their chance followers, as did a few- 
more militia. A heavy rain retarded theii 
march ; it was near midnight when they reach- 
ed Bethel, within four miles of Danbury. Here 
they halted to take a little repose and put their 
arms m order, rendered almost unserviceable 
by the rain. They were now about six hundred 
strong. Wooster took the command, as first 
major-general of the* militia of the State. 
Though in the sixty-eighth year of his age, he 
was full of ardor, with almost youthful fire and 
daring, A plan wms concerted to punish the 
enemy on thoir retreat ; and the lurid light of 
Danbury in fiames redoubled the provocation 
At dawn of day, Woostei detached Arnold with 
four hundred men, to push across the country 
and take post at Ridgefield, by which the Brit- 
ish must pass; while ho with two hundred 
remained to hang on and harass them in flank 
and rear. 

The British began their retreat early in the 


mornmg, conducting it in regular style, with 
flanking parties, and a rear-guard well furnished 
with artillery. As soon as they had passed his 
position, Wooster attacked the rear guard with 
great spirit and efiect ; there was sharp skir- 
mishing until within two miles of Ridgefield, 
when, as the veteran was cheexing on his men, 
who began to waver, a musket ball brought 
him down from his horse, and finished his gal- 
lant career. On his fall hia men retreated in 
disorder. 

The delay which his attack had occasioned 
to the enemy, had given Arnold tune to throw 
lip a kind of breastwork or barricade across the 
road at the north end of Ridgefielc], xirotected 
by a bonse on the right, and a high rocky 
bank on the left, where he took his stand with 
his little force no-w increased to about five hun- 
dred men. At about eleven o’clock the enemy 
advanced in column, with artillery and flanking 
parties. They were kept at bay for a time, and 
received several vofieys from the barricade, 
until it was outflanked and carried. Arnold or- 
dered a retreat, and was bringing off the rear- 
guard, when his hoise was shot under him, and 
came down -upon his knees. Arnold romamed 
seated in the saddle, with one foot entangled 
in the stirrups. A tory soldier, seeing his 
plight, rushed towards him with fixed bayonet. 
He had just time to draw a pistol from the hol- 
ster. You’re my prisoner,” cried the tory. 
‘‘ Hot yet t ” exclaimed Arnold, and shot him 
dead. Then extricating his foot from the stir- 
rup, he threw himself into the thickets of a 
neighboring swamp, and escaped, unharmed 
by tbe bullets that whistled after him, and join- 
ed his retreating troops. 

General Tryon intrenched for the night in 
Ridgefield, his troops having suffoied greatly 
in their haiassed retreat. The next mornmg, 
after having set fire to four houses, he con- 
tinued his march for the ships. Colonel Hunt- 
ington, of the Continental army, with the troops 
which had been stationed at Danbury, the 
scattered force of Wooster which had joined 
him, and a number of militia, hung on the rear of 
the enemy as soon as they were in motion. 
Arnold was again in the field, with his rallied 
forces, stinngthened by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Oswald with two companies of Lamb’s artillery 
regiment and three field-pieces. "With these 
he again posted himself on the enemy’s route. 

Diffotilties and annoyances had multiplied 
upon the latter at every step. When they 
came in sight of the position where Arnold 
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■^£13 "WtiitiDg foi* tlioni, they oli£iDg6(I tlieir 
ront6j "Wibsolcd to the loffcj ^nd iQCido for a lord 
of Saiigatiick Eiver. Ainold Lasteaed to cross 
the bridge and take thciii ia flank, bat they 
^veietoo quick for Mm. Colonel Lamb had 
now reached the scene of action, as had about 
two hundred volunteers. Leaving to Oswald 
the charge of the artillery, he put himself at 
the head of the volunteers, and led them up to 
Arnold’s assistance. 

The enemy, fluding themselves hard pressed, 
pushed for Canepo Hill. They reached it in 
the evening, without a round of ammunition in 
their cartridge-boses. As they w ere now with- 
in cannon shot of their ships, the Americans 
ceased the pursuit. The British formed upon 
the high ground, brought their aidillery to the 
front, and sent off to the ships for reinforce- 
ments. Sii William Eiskine landed a large 
body of maiines and sailors, who drove the 
Americans back for some distance, and covered 
the embarkation of the troops. Colonel Lamb, 
while leading on , his men gallantly to capture 
the British held' pieces, was wounded by a 
grape-shot, and -.AiUold, while cheering on the 
militia, had another horse shot under him. In 
the mean time, the harassed marauders effected 
their embarkation, and the fleet got under 
■way. 

In this inroad the enemy destroyed a consid- 
erable amount of military stores, and seventeen 
hundred tents prepared for the use of Washing- 
ton’s army in the ensuing campaign. The loss 
of General Woostei* was deeply deplored. He 
survived the action long enough to be consoled 
in his dying moments at Danhury, by the pres- 
ence of his wife and son, who hastened thither 
from New Haven. As to Arnold, bis gallantry 
111 this affair gained him fresh laurels, and Con- 
gress, to remedy their late error, promoted 
him to the rank of major-general. Still his 
promotion did not restore him to his former 
position. He was at the bottom of tlio list of 
major-generals, with four officers above Mm, 
his juniors in service. Washington felt this in- 
justice on the part of Congress, and wrote 
.about it to the president. He has certainly 
discovered,” said he, *4n‘ every instance where 
he has had an opportunity, much bravery, ac- 
tivity, and enterprise* But what will be dona 
about Ms rank? He will not act, most prob- 
ably, under those he commanded hut a few 
weeks ago.” 

As an additional balm to Arnold’s wounded 
pride, Congress, a few days afterwards, voted 


that a horse properly caparisoned should be 
presented to him in their name, as a token of 
their approbation of his gallant conduct in the 
late action, “ in which he had one horse shot 
under him and another wounded.” But after 
all he remained at the bottom of the list, and 
the wound still rankled in his bosom. 

The destructive e:speditions against the 
American depbts of military stores, were re- 
taliated in kmd by Colonel Meigs, a spirited 
officer, who had accompanied Ainold in his 
expedition through the wilderness against 
Quebec, and bad caught something of his love 
for hardy exploit. Having received intelligence 
that the British commissaiies had collected a 
great amount of grain, forage, and other sup- 
plies at Sag Harbor, a small port in the deep 
bay which forks the east end of Long Island, 
he crossed the Sound on the SSd of May from 
Guilford in Connecticut, with about one hun- 
dred and seventy men in whale boats convoyed 
by two armed sloops : landed on the island 
near Southold ; carried the boats a distance of 
fifteen miles across tho north fork of the bay, 
launched them into the latter, crossed it, landed 
within four miles of Sag Harbor, and before 
daybreak carried the place, which was guarded 
by a company of foot. A furious fire of lound 
and grape-shot was opened upon the Americans 
from an armed schooner, anchored about one 
hundred and fifty yards from shore ; and stoat 
defence was made by tho orewa of a dozen 
brigs and sloops lying at tho wharf to take in 
freight ; but Meigs succeeded in burning theso 
vessels, destioying every thing on shore, and 
carrying off ninety prisoners ; among whom 
were the officers of the company of foot, the 
commissaries, and tlie captains of most of those 
small vessels. With these lie and his party 
reorossed the bay, transported tlioir boats again 
across the fork of laud, launched thorn on tho 
Sound, and got safe back to Guilfox’d, havmg 
achieved all this, and traversed about ninety 
miles of laud and water, in twonty-ffvo hours. 
'Washington was so highly pleased with llio 
spirit and success of this oniorprlso, that ho 
publicly returned thanks to Ooloncl kloiga imd 
tho officers and men engaged in it. It could 
not fail, he said, greatly to distress tlio enemy 
in the important and essential article of forago. 
But it was the moral effect of the enterprise 
which gave it the most vahie. It is difficult, 
at the present day, sufficiently to appreciate 
the importance of partisan exploits of the kind 
in the orilioal stage of the war of which we are 
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treating. They cheered the spirit of the people, 
depressed by overshadowing dangers and severe 
privations, and kept alive the military spark 
that -was to kindle into the future flame. 


OEAPTEE YI. 

The time was at hand for the committee of 
inquiry on General Schuyler’s conduct to make 
their report to Congress, and he awaited it with 
impatience. “ I propose in a day or two to 
resign my commission,” writes he to "Washing- 
ton on the 8d of May. “As soon as I have 
done it, I shall transmit to your Excellency my 
reasons for such a step.” 

Washington ^vas grieved at receiving this 
intimation. He had ever found Schuyler a 
faithful coadjutor. He knew his peculiar fit- 
ness for the Northern department, from Ms 
knowledge of the country and its people ; his 
influence among its most important citizens ; 
his experience m treating with the Indians ; his 
fiery energy ; bis fertility in expedients, and 
his “ sound military sense.” But he knew also 
his sensitive nature, and the peculiar annoy- 
ances with wMoh he had to contend. On a 
former occasion he had prevented him from 
resigning, by an appeal to his patriotism ; he 
no longer felt justified in interfering I am 
sorry,” writes he, “that oucumstaiices are 
such as to dispose you to a resignation , hut 
you are the best judge of the lino of conduct 
most reconcilable to your duty, both in a public 
and personal view ; and your own feelings 
must determine you in a matter of so delicate 
and interesting a nature.” 

Affairs, however, were taking a more favor- 
able turn. The committee of inquiry made a 
report which placed the character of Schuy- 
ler higher than ever as an able and active 
commander, and a zealous and disinterested 
patiiot. 

He made a memorial to Congress explaining 
away or apologizing for, the expressions in his 
letter of the 4th of February, which had given 
offence to the House. His memoiial was satis- 
factory; and he was officially informed that 
Congress now “ entertained the same favorable 
sentiments concerning him that they had en- 
tertained before that letter was received.” 

There were warm discussions in the Bouse 

♦ Sclmylor’e Letter-Book 


on the subject of the Northern department. 
Several of the most important of the New 
York delegates observed that General Gates 
misapprehended his position. He consideied 
himself as holding the same oommand as that 
formeidy held by General Schuyler. Such was 
not the intention of Congress in sending Mm to 
take command of the army at Ticonderoga. 
There had been a question between send- 
ing him to that jpost^ or giving him the ad- 
jutancy-geneial, and it had been decided for 
the former. 

It would he nonsense, they observed, to give 
him command of the Northern, department, 
and confine him to Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence, where he could not have an ex- 
tensive idea of the defence of the frontier 
of the Eastern States ; but only of one spot, to 
wMch the enemy were not obliged to confine 
their operations, and, as it were, to knock tlieir 
heads against a single rock. The affairs of the 
north-east, it was added, and of the State of 
New York in particular, were in a critical con- 
dition. Much disaffection j availed, and great 
clashing of interests. There vr us but one man 
capable of keeping all united agamst the com- 
mon enemy, and he stood on the books as 
commander-in-chief of the Middle, or, as it was 
sometimes called, the Northern department. 
His presence was absolutely necessary in his 
homo quarters for theh immediate succor, but 
if he returned, he would be a general without 
au army or military chest ; and why was he 
thus disgraced ? 

The feiends of Gates, on the other hand, who 
were chiefly delegates fiom New England, pro- 
nounced it au absurdity, that an officer holding 
such an important post as Ticonderoga, should 
be under the absolute orders of another one 
hundred miles distant, engaged in treaties with 
Indians, and busied in the duties of a prove- 
dore. The establishment of commands in de- 
partments was entirely wrong; there should 
he a commander-in-chief, and commanders of 
the different armies. 

"We gather these scanty particulars from a 
letter addressed to Gates by Mr. Lovell. The 
latter expresses himself with a proper spirit. 
“ I wish,” writes he, “ some course could be 
taken wMch would suit you both. It is plain 
all the Northern army cannot be intended for 
the single garrison of Tieonderoga, "Wlio then 
has the distribution of the members? This 
must depend on one opinion, or there can be 
no decision in the defence of the Northern 
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frontiers. It is an nnliappy circumstance that 
sncli IS tlie altercation at the opening of the 
campaign.” 

This letter produced an ansions reply: 
“ Why,” "writes Gates, “ when the argument in 
support of General Schuyler’s command was 
imposed upon Congress, did not you or some- 
body say, ^ the second post upon this continent 
next campaign will be at or near PeekskiU. 
There General Schuyler ought to go and com- 
mand ; that win he the curb in the mouth of 
the New York tories, and the enemy’s army. 
He will then he near the contention, and in 
the centre of the colony, have a military chest, 
and all the insignia of office.’ This command 
in honor could not he refused, without owning 
there is something more alluring than com- 
mand to General Schuyler, by fixing him at 
Albany. By urging this matter home you 
would have proved the man. Eo would have 
resigned all command, have accepted the gov- 
ernment of New Yoik, and been fixed to a sta- 
tion where he must do good, and which could 
not interfere with or prevent any arrangement 
Congress have made, or may hereafter make. 
Unhappy State ! That has hut one man in it 
who can fix the wavering minds of its inhabi’* 
tants to the side of freedom ! How could you 
sit patiently, and, uncontradicted, suffer such 
impertinence to be crammed down your 
throats ? ” 

“TOiy is it nonsense,” pimsues Gates, ‘‘to 
station the commandmg general in the North- 
ern department at Ticonderoga? Was it not 
the uniform practice of the royal army all last 
war? Nothing is more certain than that the 
enemy must first possess that single rock before 
they can penetrate the country. ^ It 

is foolish in the extreme, to believe the enemy 
this year can form any attack from the north- 
ward but by Ticonderoga. Where, then, ought 
the commanding general to he posted? Cer- 
tainly at Ticonderoga. If General Schuyler is 
solely to possess all the powor, aH the intolll- 
genco, and that particular favorite, the military 
chest, and constantly reside at Albany, I can- 
not, with any peace of mind, serve at Ticon- 
deroga.” 

This letter was despatched by private hand 
to Philadelphia. 

■Wliile Gates was in this mood, his aido-de- 
oamp, Kajor Troup, reported an unsuccessful 
application to the commander-in-ohief for tents. 

* Letter to James Lovoll, of KasBaektiBetts, Oates’’^ 
papers, K. T. Hist, Library 


In the petulance of the moment, Gates ad- 
dressed the following letter to Washington: 
“ Kajor Troup, upon being disappointed in pro- 
curing tents at Fishkill, acquaints me that he 
went to head-quarters to implore your Excel- 
lency’s aid in that particular for the Northern 
ai-my. He says your Excellency told him you 
should want every tent upon the continent for 
the armies to the southward, and that you did 
not see any occasion the Northern army could 
have for tents, for, being a fixed post, they 
might hut. Refusing this army what you have 
not in yonr power to bestow, is one thing,” 
adds Gates, “ but saying that this army has not 
the same necessities as the Southern armies, is 
another, I can assure your Excellency the 
service of the northward requires tents as mnoh 
as any service I ever saw.” 

However indignant Washington may have 
felt at the disrespectful tone of this letter, and 
the unwarrantable imputation of sectional par- 
tiality contained m at, he contented himself 
with a grave and measured rebuke. ‘‘ Can 
you suppose,” writes ho, “ if there had been an 
ample supply of tents for the whole army, that 
I should have hesitated one moment in comply- 
ing with your demand ? I told Major Troup^ 
that on account of our loss at Danbury thoro 
would be a scarcity of tents ; that our army 
would be a moving one, and that consequently 
nothing but tents would serve our turn ; and 
that, therefore, as there would bo tho greatest 
probability of your being stationary, you should 
endeavor to cover your troops with baiTUoks 
and huts. Certainly this was not a refusal of 
tents, but a request that you should, in our 
contracted situation, make every shift to do 
without them, or at least with as few as pos- 
sible. 

“ The Northern army is, and ever has been, 
as much the object of my care and attention as 
tho one immodiatcly under my command. * 
^ I will make particular inquiry of the 
quartoriaastor-genoral, conoorning liis prospect 
and expectations as to the article of tents ; and 
jf, as I said before, thoro appears a sufficiency 
for the whole army, yon* shall most willingly 
have your shore. But, if thci^c is not, surely 
that army whose movement xa tmeortain, ptiixst 
give up its claims for the present to that which 
must inevitably talm the field the moment tho 
weather will admit, and must continue in it 
the whole campaign,” t 

* Gates’a FapoiB. 

t "Waabington’s Writings. Sparks, Iv. 427. 
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iiTotwitlistandmg this reply, Gates insisted 
in imputing sectional partiality to the com- 
mander-m-chief, and sought to impart the same 
idea to Congress. “Either I am exceedingly 
dull or unreasonably jealous,” writes he to his 
correspondent Mr. Lovell, “ if I do not discover 
by the style and tenor of the letters from Mor- 
ristown, how little I have to expect from 
thence. Generals are so far like parsons, they 
are all for christening their own child first ; 
hnt let an impartial moderating power decide 
between us, and do not suffer Southern preju- 
dices to weigh heavier in the balance than the 
NTorthern.” 

A letter from Mr. Lovell, dated the 23d of 
May, put an end to the suspense of the general 
with respect to Ms position. “ Misconceptions 
of past resolves and consequent jealousies,” 
writes he, “have produced a definition of the 
NTorthem departnaent, and General Schuyler is 
ordered to take command of it. The resolve, 
also, which was thought to head-quarters 
at Albany, is repealed.” 

Such a resolve had actually been passed on 
the 22d, and Albany, Ticonderoga, Fort Stan- 
wix, and their dependencies, were thencefor- 
ward to he considered as forming the Northern 
department. The envoy of Gates, hearing the 
letter in which he had carved out a command 
for Schuyler at PeeksMll, arrived at Philadel- 
phia too late. The general was ali’eady pro- j 
vided for. , 

Schuyler was received with open arms at ! 
Albany, on the Sd of June. “ I had the satis- 
faction,” wiites he, “ to experience the finest | 
feelings which my country expressed on my 
arrival and reappointment. The day after my 
arrival, the whole county committee did me 
the honor in form to congratulate me.” 

Gates was still in Albany, delaying to pro- 
ceed with General Permois to Ticonderoga un- 
til the garrison should he sufficiently strength- 
ened. Although the resolve of Congress did 
but define his position, which had been misun- 
derstood, he persisted in considering himself 
degraded; declined serving under General 
Schuyler, who would have given Mm the post 
at Ticonderoga in his absence; and obtaining 
permission to leave the department, set out on 
the 9th for Philadelphia to demand redress of 
Congress. 

General St. Clair was sent to take command 
of the troops at Ticonderoga, accompanied by 


* Gatee’s Papers, N. T, Hist. Lib. 


Gen. de Permois. As the whole force in the 
Northern department would not be sufficient 
to command the extensive works there on both 
sides of the lake, St. Glair was instructed to 
bestow his first attention in fortifying Mount 
Independence, on the east side, Schuyler con- 
sidering it much the most defensible, and that 
it might he made capable of sustaiiiing a long 
and vigorous siege. 

“ I ana fully convinced,” wrifes he, “ that 
between two and three thousand men can effect- 
ually maintain Mount Independence and secure 
the pass.” 

It would be imprudent, he thought, to station 
the greater part of the forces at Port Ticonde- 
roga; as, should the enemy he able to invest it, 
and out off the communication with the country 
on the east side, it might expeznence a disaster 
similar to that at Port Washington. 

The orders of Schuyler to officers command- 
ing posts in the department, are characterized 
by his Butch attention to cleanliness as to the 
quarters of the soldiers, their bedding, cloth- 
ing, and equipments 

All officers mounting guard were to have 
their hair dressed and powdered The adju- 
tants of the several corps were to be particular- 
ly careful, that none of the non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers mount guard without hav- 
ing their hair dressed and powdered, their per- 
sons perfectly clean, and their arms and accou- 
trements in the most complete ordei. 

While Schuyler was thus providing for the 
security of Ticonderoga, and enforcing cleanli- 
ness in Ms department, Gates was wending his 
way to Philadelphia, his bosom swelling with 
imaginary wrongs. He arrived there on the 
18th. The next day at noon, Mr. Roger Sher- 
man, an Eastern delegate, informed Congress 
that General Gates was waiting at the door, 
and wished admittance. 

“ Por what purpose ? ” it was asked. 

“To communicate intelligence of importance,” 
replied Mr. Sherman. 

Gates was accordingly ushered in, took his 
seat in an elbow chair, and proceeded to give 
some news concerning the Indians ; their 
friendly dispositions, their delight at seeing 
Pienoh officers in the American service, and 
other matters of the kind ; then drawing forth 
some papers from Ms pocket, he opened upon 
the real object of Ms visit; stating from his 
notes, in a fiurried and disjointed manner, the 
easy and happy life he had left to take up arms 
for the liberties of America ; and how strenu- 
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ously he had eserted himself in its defence ; 
how that some time in March he had been ap- 
pointed to a command in the Northern depart- 
ment , but that a few days ago, without having 
given any cause of offence, without accusation, 
without trial, without hearing, without notice, 
he had received a resolution by which he was, 
m a most disgraceful manner, superseded in his 
command. Here his irritated feelings got the 
better of Ms judgment, and he indulged in 
angry reproaches of Congress, and reoitala of a 
conversation which had taken place between 
him and Mr. Duane, a member of the House, 
whom he considered his enemy. Here Mr. 
Duane rose, and addressing himself to the pres- 
ident, hoped the general would observe order, 
and cease any personal observations, as he could 
not, in Congress, enter into any controversy 
with him u’^on the subject of former conversa- 
tions. 

Other of the members took fro ; the condnot of 
the general was pronounced disrespectful to the 
House, and unworthy of himself, and it was 
moved and seconded that he be requested to with- 
draw. Some of the Eastern delegates opposed 
the motion, and ondeavorecl to palliate Ms con- 
duct. A wordy clamor ensued, during which the 
general stood, his papers in his hand, endeavor- 
ing several times to he heard ; but tho clamor 
increasing, he withdrew with the utmost in- 
dignation. It was then determined that ho 
should not again bo admitted on the f ooi* ; but 
should bo informed that Congress were ready I 
and willing to hear, by way of memorial, any 
grievances of which he might have to com- 
plain. ^ 

— $ — 

CHAPTER YII. 

Tnn Highland passes of tho Hudson, always 
objects of anxious thought to ‘Washington, wore 
especially so at this juncture. Gonoral Mc- 
Dougall still commanded at Peckskill, and 
General George Clinton, who resided at Now 
Windsor, had command of tho Highland forts. 
The latter, at tho earnest request of the Now 
York Convention, had received from Congress 
the command of brigadier-general in tho Conti- 
nental aiTuy. “ My precarious state of health 
and want of military knowledge,” writes he, 

“ would have rather induced me to have led a 
more retired life than that of the army, had I 


been consulted on the occasion ; hut as, early 
in the present contest, I laid it down as a max- 
im not to refuse my best, though poor services, 
to my country in any way they should thinlc 
proper to employ me, I cannot refuse the honor 
done me in the present appointment.” ^ 

He was perfectly sincere in what he said, 
George Clinton was one of the soldiers of the 
Revolution who served from a sense of duty, 
not from military Inclination or a thirst for 
glory. A long career of public service in 
various capacities illustrated Ms modest worth 
and devoted patriotism. 

When the “ unhappy affair of Peekskill ” had 
alarmed the Convention of New York for the 
safety of the forts on the Highlands, Clinton, 
authorized by that body, had ordered out part 
of the mditla of Orange, Dutchess, and West- 
chester counties, without waiting for Washing- 
ton’s approbation of the measure. He had 
strengthened, also, with anchors and cables, 
the chain drawn across the river at Pori Mont- 
gomery. Had the Oonvontion suffered me 
to have paid my whole attention to this busi- 
ness,” writes he to Washington (IStli April), 
“ it would have been nearly completed by this 
time.” 

A few days later came word that several 
transports were anchored at Dobbs’ Perry in 
the Tappan Sea. It might bo intended to 
divert attention from a movement towards tho 
Delaware; or to make incursions into the 
country hack of Morristown, seize on tho passes 
through the mountains, and out off tho oom- 
miiiiication between the army and the Hudson. 
To frustrate such a design, Washington ordered 
Clinton to post as good a number of troops 
' from his garrison as he could spare, on tho 
mountains west of tho liver. 

In the month of May, ho writes to General 
McDougall : Tho impeiToot state of the forti- 
hcations of Port Montgomery gives mo great 
uneasiness, becauso I think, from a concur rcnco 
of circumstances, that it begins to look as if tho 
enemy intended to turn their view towards 
tho North River instead of tlio Delaware. I 
therefore desire that General George Clinton, 
and yourself, will fall upon every measure to 
Xmt the fortiffoations in such a state that they 
may at least resist a sudden attack, and keep 
the enemy employed till reinforcements may 
arrive. If tho North River is their object, 
they cannot accomplish it unless they with- 


♦ Letter of the lion Wm, Duer, Solstiyler's Fapors, 


^ OUntoE to Waftkixigton, 
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draTsr tlieir forces from the Jerseys, and that 
they cannot do unknown to us ” 

On the 12th of hlay, General Greene received 
instructions from "Washington to proceed to 
the Highlands, and examine the state and con- 
dition of the forts, especially Fort Montgom- 
ery ; the probability of an attack hy watei*, 
the practicability of an approach by land, 
where and how this could be effected, and the 
emmences whence the foits could be annoyed 
This done, and the opinions of the general offi- 
cers piesent having been consulted, he was to 
give such orders and make such disposition of 
the troops as might appear necessaiy for the 
greater security of the passes hy land and water. 
Wlien reconnoitring the Highlands in the pre- 
ceding year, Washington had remarked a wild 
and rugged pass on the western side of the 
Hudson round Bull HdL a rocky, forest-clad 
mountain, forming an advance rampart at the 
entrance to Peekskill Bay. '^This pass,” he 
observed, “ shonld also he attended to, lest the 
enemy ty a coup de mam should possess them- 
sehes of it hefoTe a sufficient force could he as- 
semhled to oppose them,’*' Subsequent events 
will illustrate, though unfortunately, the saga- 
city and foresight of this particular instruc- 
tion. 

General Knox was associated with General 
Gieene in this visit of inspection. They ex- 
amined the liver and the passes of the High- 
lands in company with Generals McBougall, 
George Ohnton, and Anthony Wayne. The 
latter, recently promoted to the rank of brig- 
adier, had just returned fiom Ticonderoga. 
The five generals made a joint report to Wash- 
ington, in which they recommended the com- 
pletion of the obstructions in the river already 
commenced. These consisted of a boom, or 
heavy iron chain, aoioss the river from Fort 
Montgomery to Anthony’s Hose, with cables 
stretched in front to break the force of any 
ship under way, before she should strike it. 
The boom was to he pi;ofceoted by the guns of 
two ships and two row galleys stationed just 
above it, and by batteries on shore. This, it 
was deemed, would be sufficient to prevent the , 
enemy’s ships from ascending the river. If 
these obstructions could be rendered effective, 
they did not think the enemy would attempt 
to operate by land; “the passes through the 
Highlands being so exceedingly difficult.” 

The general command of the Hudson, from 
the number of troops to be assembled there, 
and the variety of points to be guarded, was 


one of the most important in the service, and 
required an officer of consummate energy, ac- 
tivity, and judgment. It was a major-general’s 
command, and as such was offered by Wash- 
ington to Arnold ; intending thus publicly to 
manifest his opinion of his deserts, and hoping, 
by giving Mm so important a post, to appease 
his irritated feelings. 

I Arnold, however, declined to accept it. In 
an interview with Washington at Monistown, 
he alleged his anxiety to proceed to Philadel- 
phia and setEe his public accounts, which 
were of consideiable amount; especially as le- 
ports had been circulated injurious to his char- 
acter as a man of integrity. He intended, 
therefore, to wait on Congress, and lequest a 
committee of inquiry into his conduct. Beside, 
he did not consider the promotion conferred 
on Mm hy Congress sufficient to ol)viate their 
previous neglect, as it did not give him the 
rank he had a claim to, from seniority in the 
line of hrigadieis. In their last resolve re- 
specting him, they had acknowledged him com- 
petent to the station of major-general, and, 
therefore, had done away every objection im- 
plied by their former omission. With these 
considerations he proceeded to Philadelphia, 
hearing a letter from Washington to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, countenancing Ms complaints, 
and testifying to the excellence of his military 
character. We may hero add, that the accusa- 
tions against him were pronounced false and 
slanderous hy the Bogrd of War ; and the re- 
port of the hoard was confirmed hy Congress, 
hut that Arnold was stiH left aggrieved and 
unredressed in point of rank. 

The impoitant command of the Hudson be- 
ing declined by Arnold, was now given to Put- 
nam, who repaired forthwith to Peckskih. 
General MoDougall was requested by Washing- 
ton to aid the veteran in gaining a knowledge 
of the post. “ You are well acquainted,” writes 
he, ‘‘with the old gentleman’s temper; he is 
active, disinterested, and open to conviction.” 

Putnam set about promptly to carry into 
effect the measures of security which Greene 
and Knox had recommended; especially the 
boom and chain at Fort Montgomery, about 
which General George Clinton had busied him- 
self. Putnam had a peculiar fancy for river 
obstructions of the kind A large part of the 
Hew York and Hew England troops were sta- 
tioned at this post, not merely to guard the 
Hudson, hut to render aid either to the Eastern 
or Middle States in case of exigency. 
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About this time, "WasliiBgton had the satis- 
faction of diwmg near to him his old friend 
and travelling companion, Dr James Craik, 
the saino who had served with him in Erad- 
dock’s campaign, and had voyaged with him 
down the Ohio; for whom he now proem ed 
the appointment of assistant dkectoi -general 
of the Hospital department of the middle dis- 
trict, which included the States between the 
Hudson and the Potomac. In offeimg the 
situation to the doctor, he writes, “ you know 
how far you may he benefited or injured by 
such an appointment, and whether it is advis- 
able or practicable for yon to quit your family 
and practice at this time I request, as a 
friend, that my proposmg this matter to you 
may have no influence upon your acceptance 
of it I have no other end in view than to 
serve you.” Dr Craik, it will be found, remained 
his attached and devoted friend through life. 

It had been Washington’s earnest wish in 
the early part of the spring, to take advantage 
of the inactivity of the enemy, and attempt 
some ‘‘ capital stroke ” for the benefit of the 
nest campaign; but the want of troops pre- 
vented him. He now planned a night expe- 
dition for Putnam, exactly suited to the humor 
of the old general. He was to descend the 
Hudson in boats, surprise Port Independence 
at Spyt den Duivel Creek, capture the garri- 
son, and sweep the road between that post and 
the Highlands. Putnam was ah on fire for the 
enterprise, when movements on the part of the 
enemy, seemingly indicative of a design upon 
Philadelphia, obliged Washington to abandon 
the project, and exert all his vigilance in watch- 
ing the hostile operations in the Jerseys. 

Accordingly, towards the end of May, lie 
broke up his cantonments at Morristown, and 
shifted his camp to Middlobrook, within ten 
miles of Brunswick. His whole force fit for 
duty was now about seven thousand three 
hundred men, all from the States south of the 
Hudson. There wore forty-three regiments, 
forming ten brigades, commanded by 
diars Muhlenberg, Woedon, Woodford, Scott, 
Smallwood, Deborre, Wayne, Dehaas, Conway, 
and Maxweh. These were apportioned into 
five divisions of two brigades each, under 
Major-Generals Greene, Stephen, SuRivan, Din- 
ooln, and Stirling. The artillery was com- 
manded by Knox. Sullivan, with his division, 
was stationed on the right at Prinoeton. With 
the rest of his force, Washington fortified him- 
self in a position naturally strong, among hiHs, 


in the rear of the village of Middlebiook, His 
camp was, on all sides, difficult of approach, 
and he rendered it still more so by intrench- 
ments. The high grounds about it commanded 
a wide view of the country around Brunswick, 
the road to Philadelphia, and the conrse of the 
Raritan, so that the enemy could make no im- 
portant movement on land, without his per- 
ceiving it. 

It was now the beautiful season of the year, 
and the troops from their height beheld a fer- 
tile and well-cultivated country spread before 
them, “painted with meadows, green fields, 
and orchards, studded with villages, and afford- 
ing abundant supplies and forage.” A part of 
their duty was to guard it from the ravage of 
the enemy, while they held themselves ready 
to counteract his movements in eveiy direction. 

On the Slst of May, reports were brought 
to camp that a fieot of a hundred sail had left 
Mew Yoik, and stood out to sea. Whither 
bound, and how fieighted, was unknown. If 
they carried tioops, their destination might be 
Delaware Bay, Eighteen transports, also, had 
arrived at New York, with troops in foreign 
uniforms Wore they those which had been 
in Canada, or others immediately from Ger- 
many? Those who had reconnoitred them 
with glasses could not tell. All was matter of 
anxious conjeoturo. 

Lest the fleet which had put to sea should 
be bound faither south than Delaware Bay, 
Washington instantly wrote to Patrick Henry, 
at that time governor of Yirginia, putting him 
on his guard. “ Should this fioot arrive on 
your coast, and the enemy penetrate the coim- 
try, or make incursions, I would recommend 
that the earliest opposition bo made by parties 
and detachments of militia, without waiting to 
collect a largo body. I am convinced that this 
would be attended with the most salutary con- 
sequences, and that greater advantages would 
bo derived from it, than by deferring the op- 
position till you assoxuble a number equal to 
that of the enemy.” 

The troops in foreign uniforms which had 
landed from tho transports, proved to bo An- 
spachers, and. other German moroenarios ; there 
were British reinforcements also ; and, what 
was partiouloxly needed, a supply of tents and 
camp equipage, Sir William Howe had been 
waiting for the latter, and likewise until the 
ground should he covered with grass.*** 

* Bviaeace of Major-General Ghey before the Xfouae of 
Commons. 
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Tlie country was now in full verdure, afford- 
ing “ green forage ” in abundance, and aU 
tilings seemed to Sir William propitious for 
the opening of the campaign Early in dune, 
therefore, he gave up ease and gayety, and Ins- 
urious life at Eew York, and crossing mto the 
Jerseys, set up his head-quarters at Bruns- 
wick. 

As soon as Washington ascertained that Sir 
William’s attention was completely turned to 
this quarter, he determined to strengthen his 
position with all the force that conld he spared 
from other parts, so as to be able, in case a 
favoiable opportunity presented, to make an 
attack upon the enemy ; in the mean time, he 
would harass them -with his light militia troops? 
aided by a few Continentals, so as to weaken 
their numbers by continual skirmishes. With 
this view, he ordered General Putnam to send 
down most of the Continental troops from 
Peekskill, leaving only a number sufficient, in 
conjunction with the militia, to guard that 
post against surprise. They were to proceed 
in three divisions under Generals Parsons, Mo- 
Dougall, and Glover, at one day’s march dis- 
tance from each other. 

Arnold, m this critical juncture, had been 
put in command of Philadelphia, a post which 
he had been induced to accept, although the 
question of rank had not been adjusted to his 
satisfaction. His command embraced the west- 
ern bank of the Delaware, with all its fords and 
passes, and he took up his station there with a 
strong body of militia, supported by a few 
Continentals, to oppose any attempt of the 
enemy to cross the river. He was instructed 
by Washington to give him notice by exiiresses, 
posted on the road, if any fleet should appear 
in Delaware Bay ; and to endeavor to concert 
signals with the camp of SiilliYan at Princeton, 
by alarm fires upon the hills. 

On the nighty of the 18th of June, General 
Howe sallied forth in great force from Bruns- 
wick, as if pushing directly for the Delaware ; 
hut his advanced guard halted at Somerset 
court-house, about eight or nine miles distant. 
Apprised of tins movement, Washington at day- 
break reconnoitred the enemy from the heights 
before the camp. He observed their front 
halting at the court-house, but a few miles dis- 
tant, while troops and artillery were grouped 
here and there along the road, and the rear- 
guard was still at Brunswick. It was a ques- 
tion with Washington and his generals, as they 
reconnoitred the enemy with their glasses, 
23 


whether this was a real move toward Phila- 
delphia, or merely a lure to tempt them down 
from their strong position. In this uncertainty, 
Washington drew out Iiis army in battle array 
along the heights, hut kept quiet. In the pres- 
ent state of his forces it was his plan not to 
risk a general action ; but, should the enemy 
really march toward the Delaware, to hang 
heavily upon their rear. Their principal diffi- 
culty would be in crossing that river, and there, 
he trusted, they would meet with spirited op- 
position fiom the Continental troops and mihtio, 
stationed on the western side under Arnold and 
Mifflin 

The British took up a strong position, having 
Millstone Creek on their left, the Earitan ah 
along their front, and their right resting on 
Brunswick, and proceeded to fortify them- 
selves with bastions. 

While thus anxiously situated, Washington, 
on the 14th, received a letter from Colonel 
Beed, his former secretary and confidential 
friend. A coolness had existed on the gen- 
eral’s part, ever since he had unwarily opened 
the satirical letter of General Lee ; yet he had 
acted towards Eeed with his habitual high- 
mmdedness, and had recently nominated him as 
general of cavalry. The latter had deeply de- 
plored the interruption of their once unreserv- 
ed intercom’se ; he had long, he said, desired to 
have one hour of private conversation with 
Washington on the subject of Lee’s letter, but 
had deferred it in the hope of obtaining h]s 
own letter to which that was an answer. In 
that ho had been disappointed by Lee’s captivity, 
On the present occasion, Bead’s heart was full, 
and he refers to former times in language that 
is really touching . 

“I am sensible, my dear sir,” writes he, 

how difficult it is to regain lost friendship ; 
but the consciousness of never having justly 
forfeited yours, and the hope that it may he in 
my power fully to convince you of it, are some 
consolation for an event which I never think 
of hut with the greatest concern. In the mean 
time, my dear general, let me entreat you to 
judge of mo by realities, not by appeal ances; 
and believe that I never entertained or ex- 
pressed a sentiment incompatible with that re- 
gard I professed for your person and ohurac- 
ter, and which, whether I shall be so happy as 
to possess your future good opinion or not, I 
shah carry to my grave with mo. 

“A late perusal of the letters you hon- 
ored me with at Cambridge and Hew York, 
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last year, afforded me a melanoRoly pleasure. 
I cannot help acknowledging myself deeply 
affected in a comparison witk those wMoA I 
have since received. I should not, my dear 
sii, have trespassed on your time and patience 
at this juncture so long, hut that a former letter 
upon this subject I fear has miscarried; and 
whatever may he my future destination and 
course of life, I could not support the reBeotion 
of being thought ungrateful and insincere to a 
friendship which was equally my pride and mj 
pleasure. Hay God Almighty crown your 
virtue, my dear and much respected general, 
with deserved success, and make your life as 
happy and honorable to yourself as it has been 
useful to your country.” 

The heart of Washington was moved by this 
appeal, and though in the midst of military 
preparations, with a hostile army at hand, he 
detained Colonel Heed’s messenger long enough 
to'wiite a short letter in leply: “to thank 
you,” said he, “ as I do most sincerely, for the 
friendly and affectionate sentiments contained 
in yours towards me, and to assure you that I 
am perfectly convinced of the sincerity of 
them. 

“ True it is, I felt myself hurt by a ccrtaiu 
letter, which appeared at that time to be the 
echo of one from you ; I was hurt — not be- 
cause I thought my judgment wronged by the 
espiessions contained in it, but because the 
same sentiments were not communicated im- 
mediately to myself. The favorable manner in 
which your opinions, upon all occasions, had 
been received, the impressions they made, and 
the unreserved manner in which I wished and 
required them to be given, enliitled me, I 
thought, to your advice upon any point in 
w^hich I appeared to ho wanting. To meet 
until any thing, then, that carried with it a 
complexion of withholding that advice from 
me, and censuring my conduct to another, was 
such an argument of dismgonuity, that I was 
not a little mortified at it. However, I am 
perfectly satisfied that matters were not as 
they appeared from the letter alluded to.” j 

Washington was not of a distrustful spirit, i 
Erom this moinont, wo aro told that all es- 
trangement disappeared, and the ancient rela- 
tions of friendly confidence between him and 
Colonel Eeed were restored.* Ills whole con- 
dnot throughout the affair bears evidence of 
Ms candor and magnanimity. 

* lilfe of Reed, by kie grandaou, 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The American and Hiitish armies, strongly 
posted, as we have shown, the former along 
the heights of Middlebrook, the other beyond 
the Raritan, remained four days grimly regaid- 
ing each other ; both waiting to be attacked. 
The Jersey militia, which now turned out with 
alacrity, repaired some to Washington’s camp, 
others to that of Sullivan The latter had 
fallen hack from Princeton, and taken a po- 
sition behind the Sourland HiHs. 

Howe pushed out detachments, and made 
several feints, as if to pass by the American 
camp, and march to the Delaware ; but Wash- 
ington was not to he deceived. “ The enemy 
will not move that way,” said he, “nntil they 
have given this army a severe blow. The risk 
would he too gieat to attempt to cross a river 
wheie they must expect to meet a foimidablo 
opposition in front, and -would have such a 
force as ours m their loai.” Ho kept on the 
heights, therefoie, and strengthened his in- 
trenchments. 

Baffled in those attempts to draw his cautious 
adversary into a general action, IIowo, on tho 
19th, suddenly brolce up his camp, and pre- 
tended to return with somo ])rccipitaUon to 
Brunswick, burning as be went several valuable 
dwelling-houses. Washington’s light troops 
hovered round tho enemy as far as the Raritan 
and Millstone, which secured their flanks, would 
permit , hut tho main army kept to its strong- 
hold on the heights. 

On the nest day camo warlike news from 
the Horth, Amesbury, a British spy, had been 
seized and examined by Schuyler. Burgoyno 
was stated as being arrived at Quebec to com- 
mand the forces in an invasion from Canada, 
While ho advanced with his main force by 
Lake Champlain, a dctaolimont of British 
troops, Oaimdiaus, and Indians, led by Sir John 
Johnson, was to penetrato by Oswego to tlio 
Mohawk Eivor, and place itself between Port 
Stanwix and Port Edward. 

If this mformation was correct, Ticonderoga 
would soon bo attacked. Tlio force tliero 
might be Bufllciont for its defence, but Schuyler 
would have no troops to oi)poso the inroad of 
Sir John Johnson, and ho urged a roinforco- 
ment. Washington forthwith sent orders to 
Putnam to procure sloops, and hold four Mas- 
sachusetts regiments in readiness to go up tho 
river at a moment’s warning. Still, if the in- 
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formation of the spy was correct, he doubted 
the ability of the enemy to carry the reported 
plan into effect. It did not appear that Bur- 
goyne had brought any reinforcements from 
Europe, If so, he could not move with a 
greater force than five thousand men. The 
garrison at Ticonderoga was sufficiently strong, 
according to former accounts, to hold it agamst 
an attack. Burgoyne certainly would never 
leave it in his rear, and if he invested it, he 
would not have a sufficient number left to send 
one body to Oswego and another to cut off 
the communications between Eort Edward and 
Fort Geoige. Such was Washington’s reason- 
ing ini eply to Schuyler In the mean time, 
he retained Ins mind unfiurried by these new 
rumors; keeping fioni his heights a vigilant 
eye npon General Howe. 

On the 22d, Sir William again inarched out 
of Brunswick, but this time proceeded towards 
Amboy, again hurnmg several houses on the 
way; hoping, perhaps, that the sight of col- 
umns of smoke rising ft*om a ravaged country^ 
wonld irritate the Americans and provoke an 
attack. "Washington sent out three brigades 
under General Greene to fall upon the rear of 
the enemy, while Morgan hung upon their 
skirts with his riflemen At the same time 
the army remained paraded on the heights, 
ready to yield support, if necessary . 

Finding that Ilowe had actually sent his 
heavy baggage and part of his troops over to 
Staten Island by a bridge of boats, which he 
had thrown across, Washington, on the 34th, 
left the heights and descended to Quibbletown 
(now Hew Market), six or seven miles on the 
road to Amboy, to be nearer at hand for the 
protection of his advanced paities ; while Lord 
Stuffing with his division and some light troops 
was at Matouchin church, closer to the enemy’s 
lines, to watch their motions, and he ready to 
harass them while crossing to the island. 

General Howe now thought he had gained 
his point. EeoaRing those who had crossed, 
he formed his troops into two columns, the 
right led by Oornwallis, the left by himself, 
and marched hack rapidly by different routes 
from Amboy. He had three objects in view . 
to out off the principal advanced parties of the 
Americans ; to come up with and bring the mam 
body into an engagement near Quibbletown ; 
or that Lord Oornwallis, making a consider- 
able circuit to the right, should turn the left 
of Washington’s position, get to the heights, 
take possession of the passes, and oblige Mm 


to abandon that stronghold where he had 
hitherto been so secure.*^ 

Washington, however, had timely notice of 
his movements, and penetrating his design, 
regained Ms fortified camp at Middlehrook, and 
secured the passes of the mountains. He then 
detached a body of light troops under Brigadier- 
General Scott, together with Moigan’s riflemen, 
to hang on the flank of the enemy and watch 
their motions. 

Oornwallis, in his circuitous march, dispersed 
the light parties of the advance, hut fell in with 
Lord Stirling’s division, strongly posted in a 
woody country, and well covered by artillery 
judiciously disp osed. A shai p skirmish ensued, 
when the Americans gave way and retreated 
to the hills, with the loss of a few men and 
three field-pieces ; while the British halted at 
Westfield, disappointed in the main objects of 
their enterprise. They remained at Westfield 
imtil the afternoon of the S7th, when they 
moved toward Spanktown (now Bahway), 
plundering all before them, and, it is said, 
burning several houses ; hut pursued and ha- 
rassed the whole way by the American light 
troops.t 

Perceiving that every scheme of bringing 
the Americans to a general action, or at least 
of withdrawing them from their strong- 
holds, was rendered abortive by the caution 
and prudence of Washington, and aware of the 
madness of attempting to march to the Dela- 
ware, through a hostile country, with such a 
force in his rear, Sir William Howe broke up 
his head-quarters at Amboy on the last of 
Juno, and crossed over to Staten Island on 
the floating bridge ; his troops that were en- 
camped opposite to Amboy struck their tents 
on the foRowing day, and marched off to the 
old camping ground on the Bay of Hew York ; 
the ships got under way, and moved down 
round the island ; and it was soon apparent, 
that at length the enemy had really evacuated 
the Jerseys. 

The question now was, what wonld he their 
next move ? A groat stir among the shipping 
seemed to indicate an expedition by water. 
But whither ? Circumstances occurred to per- 
plex the question. 

Scarce had the last tent been struck, and the 
last transport disappeared from before Amboy, 
when inteRigence arrived from 'General St. 
Clair, announcing the appearance of a hostile 

* Cml War in America, v. 3., p 247 

t Letter to the President of Congress, 2Sth June, 1777. 
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fleet on Lake Obamplam, and that General 
Burgoyne with the whole Canada army was 
approaching Ticonderoga. The judgment and 
circumspection of Washington were never more 
severely put to the proof.. Was this merely a 
diversion with a small force of light troops and 
Indians, intending to occupy the attention of 
the American forces in that quarter, while the 
mam body of the aimy in Canada should come 
round by sea, and form a junction with the 
army under Howe? But General Burgoyne, 
m AVasMngton’s opinion, was a man of too 
much spirit and enterprise to return from 
England merely to execute a plan from which 
no honor was to be derived. Bid he really 
intend to break through by the way of Ticon- 
deroga ? In that case it must be Howe’s plan 
to co-operate with him. Had aH the recent 
manoeuvres of the enemy in the Jerseys, which 
had appeared so enigmatical to Washington, 
been merely a stratagem to amuse him until 
they should receive intelligence of the move- 
ments of Burgoyne ? If so, Sir William must 
soon throw off the mask. His nest move, in 
such case, would be to ascend the Hudson, 
selae on the Highland passes before Washing- 
ton could form a union with the troops station- 
ed there, and thus open the way for the junc- 
tion with Burgoyne, Should Washington, 
however, on such a presumption, hasten with 
his troops to Peeksidll, leaving General Howe 
on Staten Island, what would prevent the lat- 
ter from pushing to Philadelphia by South 
Amboy, or any other route ? 

Such were the perplexities and difficulties 
presenting themselves under every aspect of 
the case, and discussed by Washington in his 
correspondence with his accustomed clearness, 
fn this dilemma he sent Generals Parsons and 
Varnum with a couple of brigades in all haste 
to Peekskill; and wrote to Generals George 
Clinton and Putnam ; the former to call out 
the New York militia from Orange and Ulster 
Counties; the latter to summon the militia 
from Connecticut ; and as soon as such roin- 
forcements should be at hand, to despatch four 
of the strongest Massachusetts regiments to 
the aid of Ticonderoga ; at the same time the 
expediency was suggested to General Schuyler, 
of having all the cattlo and vehicles removed 
from such parts of the country which he 
might think the enemy intended to pene- 
trate. 

General Sullivan, moreover, was ordered to 
advance with Ms division towards the High- 


[mu 

lands, as far as Pompton, while Washington 
moved his own camp back to Morristown, to 
be ready either to push on to the Highlands, 
or fall back upon his recent position at Middle- 
brook, according to the movements of the 
enemy. “ If I can keep General Howe below 
the Highlands,” said he, “ I think their schemes 
will be entirely baffled,” 

Deserters from Staten Island and New York 
soon brought word to the camp that transports 
were being fitted up with berths for horses, 
and taking in three weeks’ supply of water 
and* provender. All this indicated some other 
destination than that of the Hudson. Lest an 
attempt on the Eastern States should be in- 
tended, Washington sent a circular to their 
governors to put them on their guard. 

In the midst of his various cares, his yeoman 
soldiery, the Jersey militia, were not forgotten. 
It was their harvest time ; and the State being 
evacuated, there was no immediate call for 
their services ; he dismissed, therefore, almost 
the whole of them to their homes. 

Captain Gray don, whose memoirs wo have 
heretofore had occasion to quote, paid a visit 
to the camp at this juncture, in company with 
Colonel Miles and Major West, all American 
prisoners on Long Island, but who had been 
liberated on parole. Graydon remarks that, 
to their great surprise, they saw no military 
parade upon their journey, nor any indication 
of martial vigor on the part of the country. 
Hero and there a militia man with his con- 
trasted colored capo and facings; doubtless 
some one who had received his furlough, and 
was bound home to Ms farm. Captains, 
majors, and colonels abounded in the land, 
but were not to be found at the head of their 
men. 

“When ho arrived at the camp, ho could see 
nothing which deserved the name of army, 
“I was told, indeed,” remarks ho, “that it 
was much weakened by detachments, and I 
was glad to find there was some cause for the 
jpresent paucity of soldiers. I could not doubt, 
however, that things wore going on well. The 
commander-in-ohiof and all about Mm were in 
excellent spirits.” The three officers waited 
on Washington at Ms marquee in iho evening. 
In the course of conversation, ho asked them 
what they conceived to be the objects of Gen- 
eral Howe. Colonel Milos replied, a co-opera- 
tion with the Northern army, by moans of the 
Hudson. Washington acknowledged that in- 
dications and probabilities tended to that oon- 
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elusion ; nevertheless, he had little doubt the 
object of Howe was Philadelphia. 

Graydon and his companions dmed the nest 
day at head-quarteis ; there was a large party, 
in which were several ladies. Colonel Ales- 
ander Hamilton, who, m the precedmg month 
of April, had been received into Wasbrngton’s 
family as aide-de-camp, piesided at the head 
of the table, and “ acquitted himself,” writes 
Graydon, witli an ease, propriety, and viva- 
city which gave me the most favorable impres- 
sion of his talents and accomplishments.” 

'We may here obseive that the energy, skill, 
and intelligence displayed by Hamilton tbrongh- 
out the last year’s campaign, whenever his 
limited command gave him opportunity of 
evincing them, had won his entrance to head- 
quarters; where his quick discernment and 
precocious judgment were soon fully appreci- 
ated. Strangers were surprised to see a youth, 
scarce twenty years of age, leceived into the 
implicit confidence, and admitted into the 
gravest counsels of a man like Washington. 
Wliile his uncommon talents thus commanded 
respect, rarely inspired by one of his years, his 
juvenile appearance and buoyant spirit made 
him a universal favorite Harrison, the old 
secretary,” much his senior, looked upon him 
with an almost paternal eye, and regarding his 
diminutive size and towering spirit, used to 
call him “the little lion; ” while Washington 
would now and then speak of him hy the 
cherishing appellation of “ my boy,” * 

The following is Graydon’s amusing account 
of Wayne, whom he visited at his quarters 
“ He entei tamed the most sovereign contempt 
for the enemy. In his confident way, he af- 
firmed that the two armies had interchanged 
their original modes of warfare. That for our 
parts, W 0 had thrown away the shovel, and 
the British had taken it up, as they dared not 
face us without the cover of an intrenchment. 
I made some allowance for the fervid manner 


* Communicatod to tlie author by the lat© Mrs. Ham- 
ilton 


NOTE 


A Toteran officer of the Revolution used to speak 
in his old days of the occasion on which he first saw 
Hamilton. It was during the memorable retreat 
through the Jerseys. " I noticed,” said he, “ a youth, 
a mere stripling, small, slender, almost delicate in 
frame, marching beside a piece of artillery, with a 
cocked hat pulled down over his eyes, apparently lost 
in thought, with his hand resting on the cannon, and 
every now and then patting it as he mused, as if it 
were a favorite horsoj or a pet plaything ” 


' of the general, who, though unquestionably as 
brave a man as any in the army, was neverthe- 
less somewhat addicted to the vauntmg style 
of Marshal Yillars, a man who, like himself, 
could fight as well as brag.” 

Graydon speaks of the motly, shabby cloth- 
ing of the troops. “Even in General Wayne 
himself, there was in this particular a consid- 
erable falling off. His quondam regimentals as 
colonel of the 4th battalion were, I think, blue 
and white, in which he had been accustomed 
to appear with exemplary neatness , whereas 
he was now diessed m character for Maoheath 
or Captain Gibbet, in a dingy red coat, with a 
black rusty cravat and tarnished hat.” Wayne 
was doubtless still rusty from his campaigning 
in the north. 

Graydon, during his recent captivity, had 
been accustomed to the sight of British troops 
in the completeness of martial array, and looked 
with, a lueful eye on patriotism in rags. From 
all that he saw at the camp, he suspected 
affairs were not in a prosperous train, notwith- 
standing the cheerful countenances at head- 
quarteis. There appeared to be a want of 
animated co-operation both on the part of the 
government and the people “ General Wash- 
ington, with the little remnant of his army at 
Morristown, seemed left to scuffle for liberty, 
like another Oato at Utica.” ** 

We will now turn to the North, and lift the 
curtain for a moment, to give the reader a 
glance at affairs in that quarter about which 
there were such dubious rumors. 


CHAPTER IN. 

The armament ftdvancing against Ticonde- 
roga, of which General St. Clair had given 
intelligence, was not a mere diversion, hut a 
regular invasion ; the plan of which had been 
devised by the king, Lord George Germain, 
and General Burgoyne, the latter having re- 
turned to England from Canada in the preced- 
mg year. The jnaciion of the two armies, — 
that in Canada and that under General Howe 
in Hew York, — was considered the speediest 
mode of quelling the rebellion; and as the 
secuiity and good government of Canada re- 
quired the presence of Governor Bir Guy Oaiie- 
ton, three thousand men were to remain there 


* Graydon’ B Memoirs, p. 282 
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With Tii rn ; tho residue of the army was to he 
employed upon two expeditions ; the one under 
General Burgoyne, who was to force his way 
to Albany, tlie other under Lieutenant- Colonel 
St, Leger, who was to mahe a diversion on the 
ATohawh Paver, 

The invading army was composed of three 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-four Brit- 
ish rank and file, three thousand sixteen Ger- 
mans, mostly Brunswickers, two hundred and 
fifty Canadians, and four hundred Indians ; be- 
side these there weie four hundred and seventy- 
three artillery men, in all nearly eight thousand 
men. The army was admirably appointed 
Hs brass tram of artillery was extolled as per- 
haps the finest ever allotted to an army of the 
si^e General Phillips, who commanded the 
artillery, had gained great reputation in the 
wars in Germany Brigadiers-General Eraser, 
Powel, and Hamilton, were also officers of dis- 
tinguished merit. So was ATajor-General the 
Baron Eiedesel, a Brimswickei, who command- 
ed the German troops. 

'While Burgoyne with the main force pro- 
ceeded fiom St. Johns, Colonel St. Leger, with 
a detachment of regulars and Canadians, about 
seven hundred strong, was to land at Oswego, 
and, guided by Sir John Johnson at the head 
of his loyalist volunteers, tory refugees from 
his former neighborhood, and a body of Indians, 
■was to enter the ATohawk country, dx’aw the 
attention of General Schuyler m that direction, 
attack Fort Stanwis, and having ravaged the 
valley of the Mohawk, rejoin Burgoyne at Al- 
bany ; where it was expected they would make 
a triumphant junction with tho army of Sir 
William Howo 

General Burgoyne left St. Johns on the IGth 
of June. Some idea may be formed of his 
buoyant anticipation of a triumphant progress 
through tho country, by the manifold and lum- 
bering appurtenances of a European camp with 
which his army was encumbered. In this re- 
spect he had committed tho same error in his 
campaign through a wilderness of lakes and 
forests, that had once embarrassed tho unfortu- 
nate Braddook in his march across tho moun- 
tains of Yirgima, 

Schuyler was uncertain as to tho plans and 
force of the enemy. If information gathered 
from scouts and a captured spy might he relied 
on, Tioonderoga would soon be attacked ; but 
he trusted the garrison was sufficient to main- 
tain it. Tliis information he transmitted to 
Washington from Fort Edward on the 16th, 


the very day that Burgoyne embaiked at St. 
Johns, 

On the following day Schuyler was at Ticon- 
deroga. The works were not in such a state 
of forwardness as he had anticipated, owing to 
the tardy ariival of troops, and the want of a 
sufficient number of artificeis. Tho works in 
question related chiefly to Mount Independence, 
a high circular hill on the east side of the lake, 
immediately opposite to the old fort, and con- 
sidered the most defensible. A star fort with 
pickets crowned the summit of the hill, which 
was table land ? half way down the side of a 
hfil was a battery, and at its foot were strongly 
intrenched works well mounted wdth cannon. 
Here the French General de Fermois, who had 
charge of this fort, was posted. 

As this part of Lake Champlain is iianow, a 
connection was kept up between the two forts 
by a floating bridge, supported on twenty-two 
sunken piers in caissons, foimed of very strong 
timber. Between tho piers were sepaiato 
floats, fifty feet long and twelve feet wide, 
strongly connected by iron cliains and rivets. 
On the north side of the bridge was a boom, 
composed of large pieces of timber, secured by 
riveted bolts, and beside this was a double iron 
chain with links an inch and a half square. 
The bridge, boom, and chain were four luindrcd 
yards in length. This iinnionse work, the labor 
of months, on which no expense had been 
spared, was intended, while it aflbrdod a com- 
munication between the two forts, to protect 
the upper part of tho lake, presenting, under 
cover of their guns, a barrier, which it was 
presumed no hostile ship would be able to 
break through. 

Having noted the stale of affairs and the 
wants of the garrison, Schuyler hastened to 
Fort George, whence he sent on provisions for 
upwaida of sixty days , and from tho banks of 
tho Hudson additional carpenters and working 
cattle. “Business wfil now go on in bettor 
train, and I hope with much more spirit,’^ 
writes ho to Oongross ; “ and I trust wo shall 
still bo able to put every tlnng in such order as 
to give tho enemy a good reception, and, I hope 
a repulse, should tlioy aiteinxtt a real attack, 
which I conjecture will not bo soon, if at all ; 
although I expect they will approach with 
tlioir fleet to keep us in alarm, and to draw our 
attention from other quarters whore they may 
mean a real attack.’’ 

His idea was that, while their fleet and a 
small body of troops might appear before Ti- 
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conderoga, and keep up continual alarmsj the 
main anny might march from St. Erancois or 
St. Johns towards the Connecticut Eiver, and 
make an attempt on the Eastern States. A 
manceuvre of this kind,” observes he, “ would 
be m General Biirgoyne’s way, and, if success- 
ful, would be attended with much honor to 
him. " " I am the more confirmed 

in this conjeotuie, as the enemy cannot he ig- 
norant how very difficult, if not impossible, it 
will be for them to penetrate to Albany, unless 
in losing Ticonderoga we should lose not only 
all our cannon, but moat of the army designed 
for this department.” 

In the mean time, Burgoyne, with his am- 
phibious and semi-barbai ous armament, was 
advancing up the lake. On the 21st of Jnne 
he encamped at the river Boquet, several miles 
noith of Crown Point; here he gave a war 
feast to his savage allies, and made them a 
speech in that jiompous and half poetical vein 
in which it is the absurd practice to address 
our savages, and which is commonly reduced 
to flat prose by their interpreters. At the 
same time he was strenuous in enjoining hu- 
manity towaid prisoners, dwelling on' the dif- 
ferencQi between ordinary wars carried on 
against a common enemy, and this against a 
country in rebellion, where the hostile parties 
were of the same blood, and loyal subjects of 
the crown might be confounded with the rebel- 
lious. It was a speech intended to excite their 
ardor, but restrain their cruelty ; a difficult 
medium to attain with Indian warriors 

The gainson at Ticonderoga, meanwhile, 
were anxiously on the look-ont. Their foi tress, 
built on a hill, commanded an extensive pros- 
pect over the bright and beautiful lake and its 
surrounding forests, but there were long points 
and promontories at a distance to intercept the 
view* 1 

By the 24th, scouts began to bring in word 
of the approaching foe, Bai’k canoes had been 
seen filled with white men and savages. Then 
three vessels under sail, and one at anchor, 
above Split Eock, and behind it the radeau 
Thunderer, noted in the last year’s naval fight. 
Anon came word of encampments sufficient for 
a large body of tioops, on both sides of Gilli- 
land’s Creek, with bateaux plying about its 
waters, and painted warrl m s gliding about in 
canoes; while a number W%mokes rising out 
of the forest at a distanc4 be^nd, gave signs 
of an Indian camp. ^ 

St. Clair wrote word of al to Schuyler, 


and that it was snpposed the enemy were wait- 
ing the arrival of more force ; he did not, how- 
ever, think they intended to attack, hut to 
harass, for the purpose of giving confidence to 
the Indians. 

Schuyler transmitted a copy of St. Clair’s 
letter to Washmgton. “ If the enemy’s object 
IS not to attack Ticonderoga,” writes he, “ I 
suspect their movement is intended to cover 
an attempt on Hew IlampsMre, or the Mohawk 
Eivei, or to ciitoif the communication between 
Fort Edwaid and Fort George, or perhaps all 
three, the more to distract us and divide our 
force.” He urged Washington for reinforce- 
ments as soon as possible. At the same time 
he wrote to Sfc. Olair, to keep scouts on the 
east side of the lake near the road leading 
from St. Johns to Hew Hampshire, and on the 
west, on the road leading to the north branch 
of the Hudson. This clone, he hastened to 
Albany to forward reinforcements and bring 
up the militia. 

‘While there, he received word from St. 
Olair, that the enemy’s fleet and army were 
arrived at Crown Point, and had sent oil de- 
tachments, one np Otter Creek to cut off the 
communication by Skenesborough ; and an- 
other on the west side of the lake to cut off 
Fort George, It was evident a real attack on 
Ticonderoga was intended. Claims for assist- 
ance came hurrying on from other quarters. 
A large force (St. Leger’s) was said to be arrived 
at Oswego, and Sir John Johnson with Ms 
myrmidons on his way to attack Port Schuyler, 
the garrison of which was weak and poorly 
supplied with cannon. 

Schuyler bestiis himself with his usual zeal 
amid the thickening alarms. He writes urgent 
letters to the committee of safety of Hew York, 
to General Putnam at Peokskill, to the Governor 
of Connecticut, to the President of Massachu- 
setts, to the committee of Berkshire, and lastly 
to ‘Washington, stating the impending dangers 
and imploring reinforcements. He exhorts 
General Herkimer to keep the militia of Tryon 
County in readiness to protect the western 
frontier and to check the inroad of Sir John 
Johnson, and he assures St. Clair that he will 
move to his aid with the militia of Hew York, 
as soon as he can collect them. 

Dangers aconmnlate at Ticonderoga accord- 
ing to advices from Sfc Olair (28th). Seven of 
the enemy’s vessels are lying at Crown Point ; 
the rest of their fleet is probably but a little 
lower down. Morning guns are heard distinct- 
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ly at Tarious places* Some troops Rave de- 
barked and encamped at Chimney Point. 
There is no prospect, he says, of being able to 
defend Ticonderoga unless militia come in, and he 
has thought of calling in those from Berk^ire. 
“ Should the enemy invest and blockade ns,” 
TTiites he, “we are infallibly ruined , we shall 
be obliged to abandon this side (of the lake), 
and then they will soon force the other from ns, 
nor do I see that a retreat will in any shape 
be praoticabie. Every thing, however, shall he 
done that is practicable to frustrate the ene- 
my’s designs; but what can he expected from 
troops ill armed, naked, and nnaccontred? ” 

Schuyler’s aide-de-camp, Major Livingston,^ 
who had been detained at Ticonderoga by in- 
disposition, writes to him (June 30) in a diHer- 
ent vein, and piesents a young man’s view of 
affairs. 

“ The enemy, after giving us several alarms, 
made their appearance early this morning off 
Three Mile Point, in eighteen gunboats, and 
about nine landed a paity of two or threo hun- 
dred Indians and Canadians. These soon fell 
in with a scout from ua, but being superior 
in number, obliged them to retreat, though 
without any loss on our side* The Indians 
then mai died to the fr<3mt of the Erench lines, 
drove in a pickot guard, and came so near as 
to wound two men who were standing behind 
the works. They have stopped the communi- 
cation between this and Lake George. 

“■We have a fair view of their boats, but 
cannot see that they have brought many regu- 
lars with them At least the number of red- 
coats lu them is very small. The wind having 
been contrary for several days, has prevented 
their fleet from coming up. The first fair 
breeze I shall expect to see them. Many bets 
are depending that wo shall be attacked m the 
course of this week. Our troops are deter- ^ 
mined, and in great spirits. They wish to bo 
permitted to drive the savages from Throe Milo 
Point, but General St. Clair chooses to act on 
the sure side, and risk nothing. The fow 
alarms we have had have been of groat service 
in maldng the men alert and vigilant; but I 
am afraid the onomy will repeat thorn so fro- 
puently as to throw them into their former in- 
dolence and inattention. General St. Clair has 
taken the precaution to move most of the 
stores to the mount [Independence], This mo- 
ment two ships and as many sloops have hove 

* Henry BroGklaolBtltiyingBton : m atftei'yoays Judge Of 
tlio Supiemo Court of fho tJnited States. 


in sight. The spirits of the men seem to in- 
crease in proportion to the number of the enemy. 

“ I cannot but esteem myself fortunate that 
indisposition prevented my returning with yon, 
as it has given me an oppoitnnity of being 
piesent at a battle, in which I promise myself 
the pleasuie of seeing our army fiushed with 
victory.” ^ 

The enemy came advancing up the lake on 
the SOth, their main body under Biwgoyne on 
the west side, the German reseive under Bai'on 
Riedesel on the east ; communication being 
maintained by frigates and gunboats, wfliich, in 
a manner, kept pace between them. It was a 
magnificent array of wailike means, and the 
sound of drum and trumpet along the shores, 
and now and then the thundering of a cannon 
from the ships, were singularly in contrast 
with the usual silence of a region httlo better 
than a wilderness 

On the 1st of July, Burgoyne encamped four 
miles north of Ticonderoga, and began to in- 
trench, and to throw a boom across the lake. 
Ills advanced guard, under General Fraser, took 
post at Three Mile Point, and the sliipa an- 
cborod just out of gunshot of the fori. 

Here ho issued a proclamation still more 
magniloquent than his speech to the Indians, 
denonneing woe to all who should persist in 
rebellion, and laying particular stress upon his 
means, with the aid of the Indians, to overtake 
the hardiest enemies of Great Britain and 
Ainorica wherever they might lurk. 

Qeneial St. Glair wma a gallant Scotchman, 
who had seen service in the old French war as 
well as in this, and beheld tbo force arrayed 
against him without dismay. It is true his 
garrison was not so mimorous as it had been 
represented to "Washington, not exceeding tliroo 
thousand five hundred men, of wdiom nine 
hundred were militia They wore hadly ctpiip- 
ped also, and fow had bayonets ; yoL, as Major 
Livingston reported, they wore in good heart. 
St. Glair confided, however, in tlio strength of 
his position mid the works -whioh had been 
constructed in connection wnth it, and tnistcd 
ho should bo able to resist any attempt to take 
it by storm* 

Schuyler at this time was at Albany, sending 
up reinforcements of Oontinontal troops and 
militia, and awaiting the arrival of further re- 
inforcoments, for which sloops had been sent 
down to PeoksldlL 


* Letter of Major XjivingBtoa to Gonoral Sclraylor, MS. 
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He was endearoiiDg also to provide for the 
security of the department in other quarters. 
The savages had been scalpmg in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Schuyler ; a set of renegade In- 
dians were harassing the settlements on the 
Susquehanna , and the threatenings of Brant, 
the famous Indian chief, and the prospect of a 
British inroad by the way of Oswego, had 
spread terror through Tryon County, the in- 
habitants of which called npon him for sup- 
port. 

“ The enemy are harassing ns in every quar- 
ter of this depaitmdnt,” writes he. “I am 
however, happily, thank God, m full health 
and spii'its to enable me to extend my atten- 
tion to those vaiious quarters, and hope we 
shall all do well.” 

The enemy’s manoenvre of intrenching them- 
selves and throwing a boom across the lake, of 
which St, Clair informed him, made him doubt 
of their being in great force, or intending a 
serious attack. “I shall have great hopes,” 
writes he to St. Clair, if General Buigoyne 
contmues in the vicinity of your post until we 
get up, and dares risk an engagement, we shall 
give a good acconnt of him,” t 

To General Herkimer, who commanded the 
militia m Tryon County, he writes in the same 
encouraging strain “ From intelligence which 
I have just now received from Ticonderoga I 
am not very apprehensive that any great effoit 
wiB he made against the Mohawk River. I 
shall, however, keep a watchful eye to the 
preservation of the western quarter, and have 
therefore directed Colonel Yan Sohaick to re- 
main in Tryon County with the [Oontmental] 
troops under his command. 

“If we act with vigor and spirit, we have 
nothing to fear , but if once despondency takes 
place, the worst consequences are to be appre- 
hended. It is, therefore, incumbent on yon to 
labor to keep up the spirits of the people.” 

In the mean time he awaited the arrival of 
the troops from Peekskill with impatience. 
On the 5th they had not appeared. “ The mo- 
ment they do,” writes he, “ I shall move with 
them. If they do not arrive by to-morrow, I 
go without them, and will do the best I can 
with the militia.” He actually did set out at 
8 o’clock on the morning of the Ith. 

Buch was the state of affairs in the north, of 
which "Washington from time to time had been 
informed. An attack on Ticonderoga appeared 

* Letter to the Hon, George Clymer. 
t Schuyler’s Letter-Book. 


to be impending ; but as the garrison was in 
good heart, the commander resolute, and troops 
were on the way to reinforce him, a spirited 
and perhaps successful resistance was* antici- 
pated by Washington. His surprise may there- 
fore he imagined, on receiving a letter from 
Schuyler dated July 'Tth, conveying the as- 
tounding intelligence that Ticonderoga was 
evacuated ^ 

Schuyler had just received the news at Still- 
water on the Hudson when on his way with 
reinforcements for the fortress. The first ac- 
count was so vague that Washington hoped it 
might prove incorrect. It was confirmed by 
' another letter from Schnyler, dated on the 9th 
at Fort Edward. A part of the garrison had 
been pnrsued by a detachment of the enemy as 
far as Fort Anne in that neighborhood, where 
the latter had been repulsed ; as to St Clair 
himself and the main part of his forces, they 
had thrown themselves into the forest, and 
nothing was known what had become of them ! 

“I am here,” writes Schuyler, “at the head 
of a handM of men, not above fifteen hundred, 
with little ammunition, not above five rounds 
to a man, having neither halls, nor lead to 
make any. The country is in the deepest con- 
sternation ; no carriages to remove the stores 
from Fort George, which I expect every mo- 
ment to hear is attacked; and what adds to 
my distress is, that a report prevails that I had 
given orders for the evacuation of Ticonde- 
roga.” 

Washington was totally at a loss to account 
for St. Clair’s movement. To abandon a for- 
tress which he had recently pronounced so de- 
fensible ; and to abandon it apparently without 
firing a gun > and then the strange uncertainty 
as sto his subsequent fortunes, and the where- 
abouts of himself and the main body of his 
troops! “ The affair,” writes Washington, “is 
so mysterious that it hafides even conjecture.” 

His first attention was to supply the wants 
of General Bohuyler, An express was sent to 
Springfield for musket cartridges, gunpowder, 
lead, and cartridge papers. Ten pieces of artil- 
lery with harness and proper officers were to 
be forwarded from Peekskill, as well as in- 
trenching tools. Of tents he had none to fur- 
nish, neither could heavy cannon he spared 
from the defence of the Highlands. 

Six himdred recruits, on their march from 
Massachusetts to Peekskill, were ordered to 
repair to the reinforcement of Schuyler ; this 
was all the force that Washington could ven- 
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tnre at this moment to send to Ms aid; but 
this addition to his troops, supposing those 
under St Olair should have come in, and any 
nnmhei* of militia have turned out, would 
probably form an army equal, if not superior, 
to that said to he under Burgoyne. Beside, it 
was Washington’s idea that the latter would 
suspend his operations until General Howe 
should make a movenaent in concert. Suppos- 
ing that movement would be an immediate 
attempt against the Highlands, he ordered Sul- 
livan with his division to Peekskill to reinforce 
Geneial Putnam. At the same time he ad- 
vanced with his main army to Pompton, and 
thence to the Clove, a rugged defile through 
the Highlands on the west side of the Hudson. 
Here he encamped within eighteen miles of the 
rivei, to watch, and be at hand to oppose the 
designs of Sir William Howe, whatever might 
he their direction. 

On the morning of the 14tli came another 
letter from Schuyler, dated Fort Edwaid, July 
loth. He had that morning received the first 
tidings of St Clair and his missmg troops, and 
of their being fifty miles east of him. 

Washington hailed the intelligence with that 
hopeful spirit which improved every ray of 
light in the darkest moments. “ I am happy 
to hear,” writes he, that General St. Olair 
and his army are not in the hands of the en- 
emy. I really feared they had become prison- 
ers. The evacuation of Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence is an event of chagrin and sur- 
prise not apprehended, nor within the compass 
of my reasoning. ^ This stroke is se- 

vere indeed, and has distressed us much. But 
notwithstanding things at present have a dark 
and gloomy aspect, I hope a spirited opposition 
will check the progress of General Burgoyne’s 
army, and that the confidence derived from his 
success, will hurry him into measures that will 
in thoir consequences be favorable to us. We 
should nem^ despair. Our situation 'before has 
been unpromising and has changed for the bet- 
ter^ so I tmst it will again. If new difficulties 
wrise^ we must only put forth new eoiertions^ and 
proportion our efforts to the exigency of the 
times, 

His spirit of candor and moderation is evinced 
in another letter. wOl not condemn or 
evoii pass censure upon any officer unheard, 
but I think lb a duty which General St. Olair 
owes to hia own character, to insist upon 
ail opportunity of giving Ms reasons for his 
sudden eyaouation of a post, which, but a few 


days before, he, by his own letters, thought 
tenable, at least for a while. People at a dis- 
tance are apt to form wrong conjectures, and 
if General St. Glair has good reasons for the 
step he has taken, I think the sooner he justi- 
fies himself the better. I have mentioned 
these matters, because be may not know that 
Ms conduct is looked upon as very unaccounta- 
ble by all ranks of people in this part of the 
country. If he is reprehensible, the public 
have an undoubted right to call for that justice 
which is due from an officer, who betrays or 
gives up his post in an* unwarrantable man- 
ner.” ^ 

Having stated the various measures adopted 
by Washington for the aid of the Northern ar- 
my at this critical juncture, we will leave him 
at his encampment in the Clove, anxiously 
watching the movements of the fleet and the 
lower aimy, while we turn to the north, to ex- 
plain the mysterious retreat of General St. 
Olair. 


^ OHAPTHH X. 

Iisr the accounts given in the preceding chap- 
ter of the approach of Burgoyno to Ticondo- 
roga, it was stated that he had oncamped four 
miles north of the fortress, and iiitrenoliod 
himself. On the 2d of July, Indian scouts 
made their appearance in the vicinity of a 
' blockhouse and some outworks about the strait 
i or channel leading to Lake George. As Gene- 
ral St. Olair did not think the garrison siifil- 
cient to defend all the outposts, those works, 
with some adjacent saw-mills, were sot on fire 
and abandoned. Tlio extreme loft of Ticondo- 
I’oga was weak, and might easily bo turiiod ; a 
post had therefore been eslabhshod in the pre- 
ceding year, nearly half a mile in advanoo of 
the old French linos, on an cmineiK'o to the 
north of thorn. General St. Olair, through sin- 
gular remissness, had neglected to scour o it. 
Burgoyno soon discovered this neglect, and 
hastened to detach Generals Phillips and Fraser 
with a body of infantry and light artillery, to 
take possession of this post. They did so witli- 
out opposition. Heavy guns were mounted 
upon it; Fraser’s whole corps was stationed 
there ; the post commanded the communication 
by land and water with Lake George, so as to 
cut off all supplies from that quarter. Tn fact, 


T.,6tter to Bolinylor, a.8tli July, X111, 
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SMoh were the advantages expected from this 
post, thus neglected hy St. Olalr, that the Brit- 
ish gave it the significant name of Mount Hope 

The enemy now proceeded gradually to in- 
vest Ticonderoga, A line of troops was drawn 
from the %ye3tern part of Mount Hope round to 
Three Mile Point, where General Eraser was 
posted with the advance guard, while General 
Piedesel encamped with the German reserve 
in a parallel line, on the opposite side of Lake 
Ohamplam, at the foot of Mount Independence. 
Por two days the enemy occupied themselves 
in making their advances and securing these 
positions, regardless of a cannonade kept up by 
the American batteries. 

St. Clair began to apprehend that a regular 
siege was intended, which would be more diffi- 
cult to withstand than a direct assault; he 
kept up a resolute aspect, however, and went 
about among his troops, encouraging them with 
the hope of a successful resistance, but enjoin- 
ing incessant vigilance, and punctual attendance 
at the alarm posts at morning and evening roll- 
call. 

"With all the pains and expense lavished by 
the Americana to render these works impreg- 
nable, they had strangely neglected the master 
key by which they were all commanded. This ^ 
was Sugar Hill, a rugged height, the termina- 
tion of a mountain ridge which separates Lake 
Champlain from Lake George. It stood to 
the south of Ticonderoga, beyond the narrow 
channel which connected the two lakes, and 
rose precipitously from the waters of Cham- 
plain to the height of six hundred feet. It had 
been pionounced by the Americans too distant 
to be dangerous. Colonel Trumbull, some time 
an aide-de-camp to ‘Washington, and subse- 
quently an adjutant, had proved the contrary 
in the preceding year, by throwing a shot from 
a six-ponnder in the fort nearly to the summit. 
It was then pronounced inaccessible to an enemy. 
This Trumbull had likewise proved to bo an 
error, by clambering with Arnold and Wayne ; 
to the top, whence they perceived that a prac- 
ticable road for artillery might easily and read- 
ily ho made. TrumhiilL had insisted that this 
was the true point for the fort, commanding 
the neighboring heights, the narrow parts of ; 
both lakes, and the communication between. 
A small, but strong fort here, with twenty-five 
heavy guns and five hundred men, would be as 
efficient as on© hundred guns and ten thousand 
men on the extensive works of Ticonderoga.’’* 

* TrumUulrs AutoUiograpUy, p 82 


His suggestions were disregarded. Their wis- 
dom was now to he proved. 

The British General Phillips, on taking his 
position, had regarded the hdl with a practised 
eye. He caused it to he reconnoitred by a 
skilful engineer. The report was, that it over- 
looked, and had the entire command of Fort 
Ticonderoga and Fort Independence; being 
about fourteen bundled yards from the former, 
and fifteen hundred from the latter , that the 
ground could he levelled for cannon, and a load 
cut up the defiles of the mountain^ in four and 
twenty hours. 

Measures were instantly taken to plant a 
battery on that height. While the American 
garrisons were entirely engaged in a different 
direction, cannonading Mount Hope and the 
British lines without material effect, and with- 
out provoking a reply ; the British troops were 
busy throughout the day and night cutting a 
road through rocks and trees and up rugged 
defiles. Guns, ammunition, and stores, all 
were carried up the hill in the night ; the can- 
non were hauled up from tree to tree, and be- 
fore morning the ground was levelled for the 
battery on which they were to he mounted. 
To this work, thus achieved by a coup de main, 
they gave the name of Fort Defiance. 

On the fifth of July, to their astonishment 
and consternation, the garrison beheld a legion 
of red-coats on the summit of this hiB, con- 
structing works which must soon lay the for- 
tress at their mercy. 

In this sudden and appalling emergency, Gen- 
eral St. 01 air called a council of war. What 
was to be done ? The hatteiies from this new 
fort would probably be open the next day : by 
that time Ticonderoga might be completely in- 
vested, and the whole garrison exposed to cap- 
ture. They had not force sufficient for one- 
half the works, and General Schuyler, supposed 
to be at Albany, could afford them no relief. 
The danger was imminent ; delay might prove 
fatal. It was unanimously determined to evac- 
uate both Ticonderoga and Mount Independ- 
ence, that very night, and retreat to Skenes- 
borough (now Whitehall), at the upper part of 
the lake, about thirty miles distant, where 
there was a stockaded fort. The main body 
of the army, led by General St. Clair, were to 
cross to Mount Independence and push for 
Skenesborough by land, taking a circuitous 
route through the woods on the east side of 
the lake, by tbe way of OasHeton. 

The cannon, stores, and provisions, together 
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with the woniided and the wome.rL, were to he 
embarked on board of two hundi'ed bateaux, 
and conducted to the upper extremity of the 
lake, by Colonel Long with six hundred men ; 
two hundred of whom in five armed galleys 
were to form a rear-guard. 

It was now three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
yet aH the preparations were to be made for 
the coming night, and that with as little bustle 
and movement as possible ; for they were over- 
looked by Fort Defiance and tbeir intentions 
might be suspected Every thing, therefore, 
was done quietly, but alertly ; in the mean 
time, to amuse the enemy, a cannonade was 
kept up every half hour toward the new bat- 
tery on the hill. As soon as the evening closed, 
and their movements could not be discovered, 
they began in all haste to load the boats. Such 
of the cannon as could not he taken were oi- 
dered to be spiked. It would not do to knock 
off their trunnions, lest the noise should awaken 
suspicions. In the hurry several were left un- 
injured. The lights in the garrison being pre- 
viously extinguished, their tents were struck 
and put on hoard of the boats, and the women 
and the sick embarked. Every thing was con- 
ducted in such silence and address, that, al- 
though it was a moonlight night, the flotilla 
departed undiscovered; and was soon under 
the shadows of mountains and overhanging 
forests. 

The retreat by land was not conducted with 
equal discretion and mystery. General Bt. 
Clair had crossed over the bridge to the Yer- 
mont side of the lake by three o’clock in the 
morning, and set forward with his advance 
through the woods toward Huhbardton ; but, 
before the rear-guard under Colonel Francis 
got in motion, the house at Fort Independence, 
which had been occupied by the French Gen- 
eral do Fermois, was set on fire — by his orders, 
it is said, though we are loth to charge him 
with such indiscretion ; such gross and wanton 
violation of the plan of retreat. The conse- 
quences were disastrous. The British sentries 
at Mount Hope were astonished by a conflagra- 
tion suddenly lighting up Mount Independence, 
and revealing the American troops in full re- 
treat; for the roar-guard, disconcerted by this 
sudden exposure, pressed forward for the woods 
in the utmost haste and confusion. 

The driims heat to arms in the British camp. 
Alarm guns were fired j^om Mount Hope: 
General Fraser dashed into Ticonderoga with 
his pickets, giving orders for his brigade to 


lim. 

ann in all haste and follow. By daybreak he 
had hoisted the British flag over the deserted 
fortress ; before sunrise he had passed the 
bridge, and was in full pursuit of the American 
rear-guard. Bui’goyne was roused from his 
morning slumbers on boai’d of the frigate Boyal 
George, by the alarm guns fiom Fort Hope, 
and a message from General Fz*aser, announc- 
ing the double retreat of the Americans by 
land and water From the quarter-deck of the 
frigate he soon had confirmation of the news. 
The British colors were flying on Fort Ticon- 
deroga, and Fraser’s troops were glittering on 
the opposite shore. 

Burgoyne’s measures were prompt. General 
Eiedesel was ordered to follow and support 
Fraser with a part of the German troops ; gar- 
risons were thrown into Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence ; the main part of the army was 
embarked on board of the frigates and gun- 
boats ; the floating bridge with its boom and 
chain, which had cost months to construct, was 
broken through by nine o’clock; when Bur- 
goyno set out with his squadron in pursuit of 
the flotilla. 

"Wg left the latter making its retreat on the 
preceding evening towards Skoneshorough. 
The lake above Ticonderoga becomes so narrow 
that, in those times, it was fioqiiontly called 
South Eiver. Its beautiful waters ■wound 
among mountains covered with primeval for- 
ests. The bateaux, deeply laden, made their 
way slowly in a lengthened line; sometimes 
under the shadows of the mountains, sometimes 
in the gleam of moonlight. The rear-guard of 
armed galleys followed at wary distance. Ho 
immediate pursuit, however, was apprehended. 
The floating bridge was considered an efl'cctual 
impediment to the enemy’s fleet. Gayoty, 
therefore, prevailed among the fugitives. They 
exulted in the secrecy and dexterity with which 
they had managed their retreat, and amused 
themselves with tbo idea of what would be 
the astonishment of the enemy at daybreak. 
Tho officorvS regaled mcirily on the stores saved 
from Ticonderoga, and knocking off the necks 
of bottles of wine, drank a pleasant remUe to 
General Burgoyno. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon of tho 
succeeding day, tho heavily laden batoaux ar- 
rived at Skonesborongh. The disombarkation 
had scarcely commencod when the thundering 
of artillery was heard from below. Could tho 
enemy be at hand? It was even so. The 
British gunboats having pushed on in advance 
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of the frigates, had, overtaken and were firing 
npon the galleys. The latter defended them- 
selves for a while, hnt at length two strnch, 
and three were blown np. The fugitives from 
them brought word that the British ships not 
being able to come up, froops and Indians were 
landing from them and scrambling np the hills ; 
intending to get in the rear of the fort and 
cut ofr aU letieat. 

All now was consternation and confusion. 
The bateaus, the storehouses, the fort, the mill 
were all set on fire, and a general flight tooh 
place toward Fort Anne, about twelve miles 
distant Some made their way in boats up 
Wood Creek, a windmg stream. The main 
body under Colonel Long, retreated by a nar- 
row defile cut through the woods; harassed 
all night by alarms that the Indians were close 
in pursuit. Both parties reached Fort Anne 
by daybreak. It was a small picketed fort, 
near the junction of Wood Creek and East 
Creek, about sixteen miles from Fort Edward. 
General Schuyler arrived at the latter place on 
the following day. The number of troops with 
him was inconsiderable, but, heai'in^of Colonel 
Long’s situation, he immediately sent him a 
small reinforcement, with provisions and am- 
munition, and urged him to maintain his post 
resolutely. 

On the same day Colonel Long’s scouts 
brought in word that there were British red- 
coats approaching. They were in fact a regi- 
ment under Lieutenant-Colonel HOI, detached 
from Skenesborough by Burgoyne in pursuit 
of the fugitives. Long saUied forth to meet 
them ; posting himself at a rocky defile, where 
there was a narrow pathway along the border 
of Wood Creek, As the enemy advanced he 
opened a heavy fire upon them in front, while 
a part of his troops crossing and recrossing the 
creek, and availing themselves of their knowl- 
edge of the ground, kept up a shifting attack 
from the woods in flank and rear. Apprehen- 
sive of being surrounded, the British took post 
upon a high hill to their right, where they 
were warmly besieged for nearly two hours, 
aud, according to their own account, would 
certainly have been forced, had not some of 
their Indian allies arrived and set up the much- 
dreaded war-whoop. It was answered with 
three cheers by the British upon the hill. This 
changed the fortune of the day. The Ameri- 
cans had nearly expended their ammunition, 
and had not enough left to cope with this new 
enemy. They retreated, therefore, to Fort 


Anne, caiTying with them a number of prison- 
ers, among whom were a captain and sm-geon. 
Supposing the troops under Colonel Hill an ad- 
vance guard of Burgoyne’s army, they set fire 
to the fort and pushed on to Fort Edward ; 
where they gave the alarm that the main force 
of the enemy was close after them, and that 
no one knew what had become of General St. 
Clair and the troops who had retreated with 
him. We shall now clear up the mystery of 
his movements. 

His retreat through the woods from Mount 
Independence continued the first day until 
night, when he arrived at Castleton, thirty 
miles from Tioonderoga. His rear-guard halted 
about SIX miles short, at Hubbardton, to await 
the arrival of stragglers. It was composed of 
three regiments, under Colonels Seth Warner, 
Francis, and Hale ; in all about thirteen hun- 
dred men. 

Early the next morning, a sultry morning 
of July, while they were taking their breakfast, 
they were startled by the report of fire-arms. 
Their sentries had discharged their muskets, 
and came running in with word that the enemy 
were at hand. 

It was General Fraser, with his advance of 
eight hundred and fifty men, who had pressed 
forward in the latter part of the night, and 
now attacked the Ameiicans with great spirit, 
notwithstanding their superiority in numbers ; 
in fact, he expected to be promptly reinforced 
by Eiedesel and his Germans. The Americans 
met the British with great spirit ; but at the 
very commencement of the action Colonel Hale, 
with a detachment placed under his command 
to protect the rear, gave way, leaving Warner 
and Francis with but seven hundred men to 
bear the brunt of the battle. These posted 
themselves behind logs and trees in ‘back- 
wood ’ style, whence they kept up a destruc- 
tive fire, and were evidently gaining the ad- 
vantage, when General Eiedesel came pressing 
into the action with his German troops ; drums 
beating and colors flying. There was now an 
impetuous charge with the bayonet. Colonel 
Francis was among the first who fed, gallantly 
fighting at the head of his men. The Ameri- 
cans, thinking the whole German force upon 
them, gave way and fled, leaving the ground 
covered with their dead and wounded. Many 
others who had been wounded perished in the 
woods, where they had taken refuge. Their 
whole loss in killed, wounded, and taken, was 
upwards of three hundred; that of the enemy 
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one Imiidred and eigRty-three. Several officers 
were lost on both sides. Among those wound- 
ed of the British was Major Ackland of the 
grenadiers, of whose farther fortunes in the 
war we shall have to speak hereafter 

The noise of the firing when the action com- 
menced had reached General St. Olair at Oas- 
tleton. He immediately sent orders to two 
militia regiments which were in his rear, and 
within two miles of the battle ground, to 
hasten to the assistance of his rear-guard. 
They refused to obey, and hurried forward to 
Oastleton, At this juncture St. Olair received 
information of Burgoyne’s arrival at Skenes- 
borongli, and the destruction of the American 
works there : fearing to he intercepted at Fort 
Anne, he immediately changed his route, struck 
into the woods on his left, and directed his 
march to Rutland, leaving word for Waimer to 
follow him. The latter overtook him two 
days’ afterwards, with his shattered force re- 
duced to ninety men. As to Oolonel Hale, 
who had pressed towards Oastleton at tho he- 
ginning of the action, he and Ms men were 
overtaken the same day by the enemy, and the 
whole party captured, without making any 
fight. It has been alleged in his excuse, with 
apparent justice, that he and a large portion 
of his men were in. feeble health, and unfit for 
action ; for his own part, he died while yet a 
prisoner, and never had the opportunity which 
he sought, to vindicate himself before a court- 
martial. 

On the 13th St, Olair reached Fort Edward, 
his troops haggard and exhausted by their long 
retreat through the woods. Such is the story 
of the catastrophe at Fort Tioonderoga, which 
caused so much surprise and concern to ‘Wash- 
ington, and of the seven days’ mysterious dis- 
appearance of St. Clair, which kept every one 
m the most painful suspense. 

The loss of artilJcrj, ammunition, provisions, 
and stores, in consoquonoe of tho evacuation of 
these northern posts, was prodigious ; but tho 
worst effect was tho consternation spread 
throughout the country. A panic prevailed 
at Albany, the people running about as if dis- 
tracted, sending off their goods and furniture.’^ 
Tlie great harriers of the Horth, it was said, 
were broken through, and there was nothing 
to check the triumphant career of tho enemy. 

The invading army, both officers and men, 
according to a British writer of the time, wore 


highly elated with their fortune, and deemed 
that and their prowess to be irresistible. They 
regarded their enemy with the greatest con- 
tempt, and considered their own toils to he 
neaidy at an end, and Albany already in their 
hands.” 

In England, too, according to the same 
author, the joy and exultation were extreme ; 
not only at court, but with all those who hoped 
or wished the unqualified subjugation and un- 
conditional submission of the colonies. “ The 
loss in reputation was greater to the Ameri- 
cans,” adds he, “ and capable of more fatal con- 
sequences, than that of ground, of posts, of 
artillery, or of men All the contemptuous 
and most degrading charges which had been 
made by their enemies, of their wanting the 
resolution and abilities of men, even in the de- 
fence of what was dear to them, were now re- 
peated and believed.” -4. ^ jf; TQot 
difficult to diffuse an opinion that the war, in 
effect, was over, and that any further resist- 
ance would render the terms of their submis- 
sion worse. Such,” he concludes, were some 
of the immediate effects of the loss of those 
grand keys of NTorth America, Ticonderoga and 
the lakes.” * 


OHAPTEB XI. 

A spiEiTED exploit to tho eastward was per- 
formed during the prevalenco of adverse nows 
from tho Hortli. Gonoral Prescott had com- 
mand of tho British forces in Rhode Island. 
His harsh treatment of Oolonel Ethan Allen, 
and his haughty and arrogant conduct on va- 
rious occasions, had rendered him iieculiarly 
odious to the Americans. Lieutenant- Oolonel 
Barton, who was stationed with a foroo of 
Rhode Island militiva on tho mainland, received 
word that Prescott was quartered at a coxintry 
hou.so near tho western shore of the island, about 
four miles from NTowport, totally unconscious 
of danger, though in a very exposed situation, 
lie determined, if possible, to surprise and cap- 
ture Mm. Forty rosoluto men joined him in 
tho cntorpriBO. Embarking at night in two 
boats at ‘Warwick Hook, they pulled quietly 
across tho bay with fiiuffled oars, undiscovered 
by tho ships of war and guard-boats ; landed 
in silence ; eluded tho vigilance of tho guard 
stationod near tho house ; captured tho sentry 
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at the door, and surprised the general in his 
"bed. His aide-de-camp leaped from the win- 
dow, but was hkewise taken. Colonel Barton 
returned with equal silence and address, and 
arrived safe at "Warwick with his prisoners. 
A sword was voted to him by Congress, and he 
received a colonel’s commission in the regular 
army. 

Washmgton hailed the captui'e of Prescott 
as a peculiarly fortunate ciicumstance, furnish- 
ing him with an equivalent for General Lee. 
He accordingly wrote to Sir Wilham Howe, 
proposing the eschange. This proposition,” 
writes he, “ being agreeable to the letter and 
spirit of the agieement subsisting between ns, 
will, I hope, have your approbation. I am the 
more induced to expect it, as it wdl not only 
remove one ground of controversy between ns, 
bnt in its conseqnences' effect Hie exchanges of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Oampbeh and the Hessian 
officers, for a like number of oms of equal rank 
in your possession.” 

Ho immediate reply was received to this 
letter, Sir William Howe being at sea ; in the 
mean time Prescott remained in durance. “ I 
would have him genteelly accommodated, but 
strongly guarded,” writes Washington. “I 
would not admit him to parole, as General 
Howe has not thought proper to grant General 
Lee that indulgence.” ^ 

Washington continued his anxious exertions 
to counteract the operations of the enemy; 
forwarding artillery and ammunition to Schuy- 
ler with all the camp fiiimture that could be 
spared from his own encampment and from 
Peekskill. A part of Hixon’s brigade was all 
the reinforcement he could afford in his present 
situation. “ To weaken this army more than 
IS prudent,” writes he, ‘‘would perhaps bring 
destruction upon it, and I look upon the keep- 
ing it upon a respectable footing as the only 
means of preventing a junction of Howe’s and 
Burgoj^ne’s armies, which, if effected, may 
have the most fatal consequences.” 

Schuyler had earnestly desired the assistance 
of an active officer well acquainted with the 
country. Washmgton sent him Arnold. “I 
need not,” writes he, “ enlarge upon his well- 
known activity, conduct, and bravery. The 
proofs he has given of all these have gained 
him the confidence of the public and of the 
army, the Bastern troops in particular.” 

The question of rank, about which Arnold 

* Letter to Governor Trum'btill. Corrospondenco of 
tlie Revolution, vol. 1., Sparks. 


was so tenacious, was yet unsettled, and though, 
had his promotion been regular, he would have 
been superior in command to General St. Olair, 
be assured Washington that, on the present 
occasion, his claim should create no dispute. 

Schuyler, in the mean time, aided by Hosci- 
uszko the Pole, who was engineer in bis de- 
partment, had selected two positions on Moses 
Greek, four miles below Fort Edward , where 
the troops which had retreated from Ticon- 
deroga, and part of the militia, were throwing 
up works. 

To impede the advance of the enemy, he had 
caused trees to be felled into Wood Greek, so 
as to render it unnavigable, and the roads be- 
tween Eort Edward and Eort Anne to bo 
broken up ; the cattle in that direction to be 
brought away, and the forage destroyed. He 
had drawn off the garrison from Fort George, 
who left the buildings in flames. “ Strength- 
ened by that garrison, who are in good health,” 
writes he, “and if the militia, who aie here, 
or an equal number, can be prevailed on to 
stay, and the enemy give me a few days more, 
which I think they will be obhged to do, I 
shall not be apprehensive that th^y will he 
able to force the posts I am about to occupy,” 

Washington cheered on his faithful coadju- 
tor. His reply to Schuyler (July 23d) was full 
of that confident hope, founded on sagacious 
forecast, with which he was prone to animate 
his generals in time of doubt and difficulty, 
“ Though our affairs for some days past have 
worn a dark and gloomy aspect, I yet look for- 
ward to a fortunate and happy change. I trust 
General Burgoyne’s army will meet sooner or 
later an effectual check, and, as I suggested he- 
foi*e, that the success he has had will precipi- 
tate his ruin. From your accounts, he appears 
to he p'ursuing that line of conduct, which, of 
all others, is most favorable to us; I mean 
acting in detachment. This conduct will 
certainly give room for enterprise on our 
part, and expose his parties to great hazard. 
Gould we be so happy as to cut one of them 
off,' supposing it should not exceed four, five, 
or six hundred men, it would inspirit the peo- 
ple, and do away mnch of their present anxiety. 
In such an event they would lose sight of past 
misfortunes, and, urged at the same time by a 
regard to their own security, they would fly to 
arms and afford every aid in their power.” 

While he thus suggested hold enterprises, he 
cautioned Schuyler not to repose too much 
confidence in the works be was projecting, so 
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as to collect in iliem a large quantity of stores, 
“ I T^egin to consider lines as a kind of trap ; ” 
mites lie, “ and not to answer the valuable 
purposes expected from them, unless they are 
in passes which cannot be avoided by the 
enemy ” 

In circulars addressed to the brigadier-gen- 
erals of militia in the western parts of Massa- 
chusetts and Gonnectiout, he warned them 
that the evacuation of Tioonderoga had opened 
a door by which the enemy, unless vigoiously 
opposed, might penetrate the northern part of 
the State of New York, and the western parts 
of New Hampshire and Massachusetts, and, 
forming a junction with General Howe, cut off 
the communication between the Eastern and 
Northern States. ‘Ht cannot be supposed,” 
adds he, “ that the small number of Continental 
troops assembled at Port Edward, is alone suffi- 
cient to chock the progress of the enemy. To 
the militia, therefore, must we look for support 
in this time of tnal , and I trust that you will 
immediately upon receipt of this, if you have 
not done it already, march with at least one- 
third of the militia imder your command, and 
rendezvous at Saratoga, unless directed to some 
other place by General Schuyler or General 
Arnold.” 

Washington now ordered that all the vessels 
and river craft, not required at Albany, should 
be sent down to New Windsor and Eishkill, 
and kept in readiness ] for he know not how 
soon the movements of General Howe might 
render it suddenly necessary to transport part 
of his forces up the Hudson. 

Eurther letters from Schuyler urged the in- 
creasing exigencies of his situation. It was 
haivest time. The militia, impatient at being 
detained from their rural labors, were leaving 
him in great numbers. In a council of general 
officers it had been thought advisable to give 
leave of absence to half, lest the whole should 
depart. Ho feared those who remained would 
do so but a few days. The enemy were stead- 
ily employed cutting a road toward him from 
Skenesborougli. From the number of horse 
they were reported to have, and to expect, 
they might intend to bring their provisions on 
horseback. If so, they would be able to move 
with expedition. In this position of affiairs, 
he urged to be reinforced as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

Wasliington, in reply, informed Mm that he 
had ordered a further reinforooment of General 
Glover’s brigade, which was all he could pos- 


sibly furnish in his own exigencies. He trusted 
affairs with Schuyler would soon wear a more 
smiling aspect, that the Eastern States, who 
were so deeply concerned in the matter, would 
exert themselves, by effeotnal succors, to enable 
him to check the progress of the enemy, and 
repel a danger by which they were immediately 
threatened. Fiom the information he had re- 
ceived, he supposed the force of the enemy to 
be little more than five thousand. “They 
seem,” said he, “to be unprovided with wag- 
gons to transport the immense quaniity of 
baggage and warlike apparatus, without which 
they cannot pretend to penetrate the country. 
Ton mention their having a great number of 
horses, but they must nevertheless require a 
considerable number of waggons, as there are 
many things which cannot be transported on 
horses They can novci think of advancing 
without securing their rear, and the force with 
which they can act against you, will bo greatly 
reduced by detachments necessary for that 
purpose, and as they have to out out their 
passage, and to lemove the impediments you 
Lave thrown m tlioir way, before they can 
! proceed, this oiroumstanoe, with the encum- 
brance they must foel in their baggage, stores, 
&c., will inevitably retard their march, and give 
you leisure and opportunity to prepare a good 
reception for them. ** * I have direct- 

ed General Lincoln to repair to yon as speedily 
as the state of his health, which is not very 
perfect, will permit ; this gentleman has always 
supported the character of a judicious, bravo, 
active officer, and lie is exceedingly popular in 
the State of Massachusetts, to which he be- 
longs ; he will have a degree of influenco over 
the militia which cannot fail of being highly 
advantageous. I have intended him more par- 
ticularly fur the command of the militia, and I 
promise myself it will have a powerful ten- 
dency to make them turn out with more cheor- 
fulnoss, and to inspire them with perseverance 
to remain in the field, and with fortitude and 
spirit to do their duty whilo in it.” *** 
■Washington highly approved of a measure 
suggested by Schuyler, of stationing a body of 
troops somewhere about the Hampshire Grants 
(Y ormont), so as to be in the roar or on the 
flank of Burgoyne, should ho advance. It 
would make the latter, ho said, very circum- 
spect in his advances, if it did not entirely pre- 
vent them. Xt would keep him in continual 
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anxiety for Ms rear, and oblige Mm to leave 
the posts behind him mnch stronger than he 
would otherwise do. He advised that Greneral 
Lincoln should have command of the eorps thus 
posted, “as no person could be more proper 
for it ” 

He recommended, moreover, that in case 
the enemy should mahe any formidable move- 
ment in the neighborhood of Port Schuyler 
(Stanwix), on the Mohawk Eiver, Geneial 
Arnold, or some other sensible, spirited officer, 
should be sent to take charge of that post, keep 
up the spirits of the inhabitants, and cultivate 
and improve the favorable disposition of the 
Indians. 

The reader will find in the sequel what a 
propitious efiect all these measures had upon 
the fortunes of the Horthern campaign, and 
with what admirable foresight V^ashington cal- 
culated all its chances. Hue credit must also 
he given to the sagacions counsels and execu- 
tive energy of Schuyler ; who suggested some 
of the best moves in the campaign, and carried 
them vigoronsly into action. Hever was 'Wash- 
ington more ably and loyally seconded by any 
of his generals. 

But now the attention of the commander-in- 
ohief IS called to the seaboard.* On the 23d of 
July, the fleet, so long the object of watchful 
solicitude, actually put to sea. The force em- 
barked, according to subseqnent accounts, con- 
sisted of thiity-six British and Hessian batta- 
lions, including the light infantry and grena- 
diers, with a powerful artiUery; a Hew York 
corps of provincials, or royalists, called the 
Queen’s Bangers, and a regiment of light-hoiso; 
between fifteen and eighteen thousand men m 
an. The force left with General Sir Henry 
Clinton for the protection of Hew York, con- 
sisted of seventeen battalions, a regiment of 
light-horse, and the remainder of the provincial 
corps.* 

The destination of the fleet was still a matter 
of conjecture. Just after it had sailed, a young 
man presented himself at one of General Put- 
nam’s outposts. He had been a prisoner in 
Hew York, he said, but had received his liber- 
ty and a large reward on undertaking to be 
the hearer of a letter from General Howe to 
Burgoyne. This letter Ms feelings of patriot- 
ism prompted him to deliver up to General 
Putnam. The letter was immediately trans- 
mitted by the general to "Washington. It was 
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in the handwriting of Howe, and bore Ms sig- 
nature. In it he informed Burgoyne, that, 
instead of any designs up the Hudson, he was 
bound to the east against Boston. “If,” said 
he, “according to my expectations, we may 
snoceeddn getting possession of it, I shall, with- 
out loss of time, proceed to co-operate with 
yon in the defeat of the lehel aimy opposed to 
you. Clinton is sufficiently strong to amuse 
Washington and Putnam. I am now making 
demonstrations to the southward, which I 
I think will have the full effect in cariyiug our 
plan into execution.” 

Washington at once pronounced the letter a 
feint. “ Ho stronger proof could he given,” said 
he, “ that Howe is not going to the eastward. 
The letter was evidently intended to fall into 
our hands. If there were not too great a risk 
of the dispersion of their fleet, I should think 
their putting to sea a mere manoeuvre to de- 
ceive, and the Horth Biver stiR their object. 
I am persuaded, more than ever, that Philadel- 
phia is the place of destination.” 

He now set out with his army for the Dela- 
ware, ordering Sullivan and Stirling with their 
divisions to cross the Hudson from Peekskill, 
and proceed towards Philadelphia. Every 
movement and order showed his doubt and 
perplexity, and the circumspection with which 
he had to proceed. On the 80th he writes 
from Coryell’s Perry, about thirty miles from 
PMladephia, to General Gates, who was in that 
city : “ As we are yet uncertain as to the real 
destination of the enemy, though the Delawai e 
seems the most probable, I have thought it 
prudent to halt the army at this place, How- 
ell’s Perry, and Trenton, at least till the fleet 
actually enters the bay and puts the matter 
beyond a doubt. Prom hence we can he on 
the proper ground to oppose them before they 
can possibly make their arrangements and dis- 
positions for an attack. * ^ * That the 
post in the Highlands may not be left too much 
exposed, I have ordered General Sullivan’s di- 
vision to halt at Morristown, whence it will 
march southward, if there should be occasion, 
01 northward upon the first advice that the 
enemy should be throwing any force up the 
Horth Eiver. General Howe’s in a manner 
abandoning General Burgoyne, is so unac- 
countable a matter, that, till I am fully assured 
it is so, I cannot help casting mj eyeB>continuaU/y 
’behmd me. As I shall pay no regard to any 
flying repox’ts of the appearance of 'the flfeet, I 
shall expect an account of it from you, the mo- 
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ment you have ascertained it to your satisfac- 
tion.” 

On the gist, he was informed that the ene- 
my’s fleet of two hundred and twenty-eight 
sail, had ai rived the day previous at the Gapes 
of Delaware. He instantly wrote to Hiitnam 
to hurry on two brigades, which had crossed 
the river, and to let Schuyler and the com- 
manders in the Eastern States know that they 
had nothing to fear from Howe, and might 
bond all their forces, Continental and mihtia, 
against Burgoyne. In the mean time he moved 
his camp to Germantown, about sis miles from 
Philadelphia, to be at hand for the defence of 
that city. 

The very next day came word, by express, 
that the fleet had again sailed out of the Capes, 
and apparently shaped its course eastward. 
“ This surprising event gives mo the greatest 
anxiety,” wutes he to Putnam (Aug 1), “and 
unless every possible exertion is made, may be 
productive of the happiest consequences to tho 
enemy and the most injurious to us. ^ ’ 

The importance of preventing Mr. Howo’s get- 
ting possession of the Highlands by a coii2) de 
mm\ IS Mnite to America ; and, in tho pres- 
ent situation of things, every effort that can be 
thought of must bo used. Tho probability of 
his going to the eastward is exceedingly small, 
and the ill oflfects that might attend such a step 
inconsiderable, in comparison with those that 
would inevitably attend a successful stroke on 
the Highlands.” 

Under this impression Washington sent or- 
ders to Sullivan to hasten back with Ms divi- 
sion and the two brigades which had recently 
loft Peekskill, and to reoross tlio Hudson to that 
post as speedily as possible, intending to for- 
ward tho rest of tho army with all the expedi- 
tion in liis power. Ho wrote, also, to General 
Goorgo Clinton to reinfoi ce Putnam with as 
many of the How York militia as could bo col- 
lected. Clinton, be it observed, had just been 
installed Govornor of tho Stato of How York ; 
the first person elevated to that office under 
the Constitution. He still continued in actual 
command of the militia of tho State, and it was 
with 'great satisfaction that Washington subse- 
quently learnt he had determined to resume 
the oommand of Port Montgomeiy in the High- 
lands : “ There caimot bo a more proper man,” 
writes he, on every account.” 

Washington, moreover, requested Putnam to 
send an express to Governor Trumbull, urging 
assistance from the militia of his State without 
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a moments loss of time. “ Ooimecticut cannot 
be in more danger through any channel than 
this, and every motive of its own interest and 
the general good demands its utmost endeavors 
to give you effectual assistance. Governor 
Trumbull will, I trust, be sensible of this,” 

And here we take occasion to observe, that 
there could be no surer reliance for aid in time 
of danger than tho patriotism of Governor 
Trumbull ; or were there men more ready to 
obey a sudden appeal to arms than the yeo- 
mamy of Connecticut; however much their 
hearts might subsequently yearn toward the 
farms and fl.resides they had so promptly aban- 
doned. Ho portion of the Union was more 
severely tasked, throughout the Eevolution, 
for military services ; and Washington avowed, 
when the great stuiggle was over, that, “if all 
the States had done their duty as well as the 
little Stato of Connecticut, the war would have 
been ended long ago.” ‘ 


OHAPTEE XII. 

Wn havo cited in a preceding pago a letter 
from Washington to Gates at Philadcpliia, ro- 
qniring his vigilant attention to tho movements 
of the enemy’s fleet; that ambitious officer, 
however, was engrossed at tho timo by matters 
more Important to his individual inlerosis. 
The command of tho Horthora dopartmeut 
seemed again within his roach. Tho evacua- 
tion of Tioondoroga had boon imputed by many 
either to cowardice or treachery on tho part 
of General St. Clair, and tho enemios of Schuy- 
ler had, for some time past, boon endeavoring 
to involve him m tho disgraoo of tlio transac- 
tion. It is truo ho was absent from the fortress 
at tho tiniG, zealously engaged, as wo have 
shown, in procuring and forwarding roinforoo- 
monts and supplies; but it was alleged that 
tho fort had boon evacuated by his order, and 
that, while there, he liadmacio suohdispositions 
as xfiainly indicated an intention to clelivor it 
to the enemy. In tho eagerness to excite pop- 
ular feeling against him, old elandors wore re- 
vived, and the failure of tho invasion of Canada, 
and all tho subsequent disasters in that quarter, 
wore again laid to his charge as oommanding- 
genoral of the Horthern department. ‘‘lu 
shory^ writes Schuyler in one of Mb letters, 
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every art is made use of to destroy that con- 
hdence which it is so essential the army should 
have in its general officers, and this too by 
people pretending to he friends to the coun- 
try ” 

These charges, which for some time existed 
merely in popular clamor, had recently been 
taken up in Congress, and a strong demonstra- 
tion had been made against him by some of the 
New England delegates. “Your enemies in 
this quarter,” writes his friend the Hon. 'Wil- 
liam Duer (July 29th), “ aie leaving no means 
unessayed to blast yonr charactei, and to im- 
pute to your appointment in that department 
a loss which, rightly investigated, can he im- 
puted to veiy different causes 

“ Be not siu’prised if you should he desired 
to attend Congress, to give an acconnt of the 
loss of Ticonderoga. With respect to theiesnlt 
of the inquiry I am nnder no apprehensions 
Like gold tried in the fire, I tnist that you, my 
dear friend, will he found more pure and bright 
than ever, ^ = 5 * Erom the na- 

ture of your department, and other unavoidable 
causes, you have not had an opportunity, during 
the course of this war, of evincing that spirit 
which I and your more intimate friends know 
you to possess , of this oiroumStance prejudice 
takes a cruel advantage, and malice lends an 
easy ear to her dictates. A hint on this sub- 
ject is sufficient. You will not, I am sure, see 
this place till your conduct gives the lie to this 
insinuation, as it has clone before to every other 
which your enemies have so industriously cir- 
culated.” t 

Schuyler, in reply, expressed the most ardent 
wish that Congress would order Mm to attend 
and give an account of his conduct. He wished 
his friends to push for the closest scrutiny, con- 
fident that it would redound to his honor. “ I 
would not, however, wish the scrutiny to take 
place immediately,” adds he, “as w^'e shall 
probably soon have an engagement, if wo are 
so reinforced with militia as to give us a proba- 
ble chance of success. * * * Be assured, 
my dear friend, if a general engagement takes 
place, whatever may he the event, you will 
not have occasion to blush for your friend.” f 

It seemed to be the object of hfi. Schuyler’s 
enemies to forestall his having such a chance 
of distinguishing himself. The business was 
pushed in Congress more urgently than even 
Mr. Duer had anticipated. Beside the allega- 

Sohuylor to Governor Tiumbull. Letter-Book 
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tions against him in regard to Ticonderoga, his 
unpopularity m the Eastern States was urged 
as a sufficient reason for discontinuing him in 
Ms present command, as the troops from that 
quarter were unwilling to serve under Mm. 
This had a great effect in the present time of 
peril, with several of the delegates from the 
East, who discredited the other charges against 
Mm. The consequence was that after long 
and ardent debates, in which some of the most 
eminent delegates from New Yoik, who inti- 
mately knew his worth, stood up in his favor, 
it was lesolved (Aug 1st), that both General 
Schuyler and General St. Clair should be sum- 
moned to head-quarters to account for the 
misfortunes in the Noith, and that Washington 
should he directed to order such general officer 
as he should think pioper to succeed General 
Schuyler in the command of the Northern de- 
partment. 

The very next day a letter was addressed to 
■Washmgton by several of the leading Eastern 
members, men of unquestionable good faith, 
such as Samuel and John Adams, urging the 
appointment of Gates. “No man, m our opin- 
ion,” said they,“ will he more likely to restore 
harmony, order, and discipline, and retiieve our 
affairs in that quarter. He has, on experience, 
acquired the confidence and stands high in 
the esteem of the Eastern troops.” 

Washmgton excused himself from making 
any nomination, alleging that the Northern 
depai-tment had, in a great measure, been con- 
sidered a separate one; that, moreover, the 
situation of the department was delicate, and 
might involve interesting and delicate conse- 
quences. The nomination, therefore, was made 
by Congress ; the Eastern iafiuence prevailed, 
and Gates received the appointment, so long 
the object of his aspirations, if not intrigues. 

Washington deeply regretted the removal of 
a noble-hearted man with whom he had acted 
so harmoniously, whose exertions had been so 
energetic and unwearied, and who was so pe- 
culiarly fitted for the various duties of the 
department. consoled himself, however, 
with the thought that the excuse of want of 
confidence in the general ofideers, hitherto alleg- 
ed by the Eastern States for withholding rein- 
Torcements, would be obviated by the presence 
of this man of their choice. ' 

With the prevalent wisdom of Ms pen, he 
endeavored to allay the distrusts and apprehen- 
sions awakened by the misfortune at Ticonde- 
roga, which he considered the worst oonse- 
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qnence of that eyent ** If the matter were 
coolly and dispassionately considered^’’ writes 
he to the council of safety of the State of hlew 
York, ‘'there would be nothing found so formi- 
dable in General Burgoyne and the force under 
him with all Ms successes to countenance the 
least degree of despondency, and experience 
would show, that even the moderate exertions 
of the States more immediately interested, 
would he suMcient to check his career, and, 
perhaps, convert the advantages he has gamed 
to his ruin ^ ^ ^ If I do not give so 

effectual aid as I could wish to the hTorthern 
army, it is not fiom want of inclination, nor 
from being too little impressed with the impor- 
tance of doing it ; hut because the state of 
affairs in this quarter will not possibly admit 
of it. It would be the height of impolicy to 
weaken ourselves too much here, in order to 
increase our strength there , and it must cer- 
tainly be considered more difficult, as well as 
of greater moment, to control the mam army 
of the enemy, than an inferior, and, I may say, 
dependent one ; for it is pretty obvious that if 
General Howe can be kept at bay, and pre- 
vented from effecting his purposes, the successes 
of General Burgoyne, whatever they may be, 
must be partial and temporary.’’ 

The sagacity and foiesight of this policy will 
be manifested by after events. 

On tlie same clay on which the above letter 
was written, he officially announced to Gates 
his appointment, and desired him to proceed 
immediately to the x^lace of his destination* 
wishing him success, and that he “might 
speedily be able to restore the face of affairs m 
that quarter.” 

About this time took effect a measure of 
Congress, making a complete change in the 
commissariat. This important and complicated 
department had hitherto been under the man- 
agement of one commissary-general, Colonel 
Joseph Trumbull of Oonneotiout. By the now 
arrangement there were to be two oommis- 
saries-general, one of purchases, the other of 
issues; each to be appointed by Congress. 
They were to have several deputy oommissarios 
under them, but accountable to Congress, and 
to be appointed and removed by that body. 
These, and many subordinate arrangements, had 
been adopted in opposition to the opinion of 
'Washington, and, most unfortunately, were 
brought into operation in the midst of this 
perplexed and critical oampaigru 

The first effect was to cause the resignation 


of Colonel Trumbull, who had been nominated 
commissary of purchases; and the entrance 
into office of a number of inexperienced men. 
The ultimate effect was to paralyze the organi- 
zation of this vital department ; to cause delay 
and confusion in furnishing and forwarding 
supplies ; and to retard and embarrass the opei a- 
tions of the different armies throughout the 
year. Washington had many dangers and 
difficulties to harass and perplex him through- 
out this complicated campaign, and not among 
the least may be classed the “ stumblings of 
Congress.” 

NOTE 

An author, eminent for his historical researches, 
expresses himself at a loss to explain the prejudice 
existing against General Schuyler among the people 
of the New England States. “ There was not an indi- 
vidual connected with the Revolution,” observes he, 
“ concerning whom, there is more abundant evidence 
of his patriotism and unwearied services in the cause 
of his country 

Wilkmson, at that time a devoted follower of Gates, 
and likely to know the influences that operated against 
his rival, traces this prejudice up to times prior to the 
Revolution, when Schuyler acted as commissioner on 
the part of Now York m settling the partition hue 
between that colony and Massachusetts Bay. This 
gave rise to the feuds and controversies concorning 
the Hampshire Grants, in which, according to Wilkin- 
son, the parties were distinguished by the designations 
of Yankee and Yorker. The zealous exertions of 
Schuyler on behalf of New York, gained him the ill 
will of the Hampshire grantees, and of eastern men 
of the first rank with whom ho camo in collision. This 
feeling survived the controversy, and existed among 
tho militia from those parts On the other hand, 
Wilkinson observes, “ It was General Gates’s policy 
to favor the views of the inhabitants of the Hampshire 
Grants, which made him popular with these people ” 

Somewhat of the prejudice against Schuyler Wilkin- 
son ascribes to social habits and. manners, “ tho&o of 
New England at tho time being dcmocrutio and puri- 
tanical, whilst m New York they wore courtly and 
aristocratical.” Schuyler was a man of tho world, 
and of society, cultivated, and well-bred j ho was an 
eldvo too of Major-General Bradstroct in the seven 
years’ war j and had imbibed notions of military car- 
riage and decorum in an anstooratio school , all this 
rendeicd him impatient at times of tho deficiencies in 
these respects among the raw militia ofllcors, and 
made the latter consider him haughty and reserved. 


OnAPTEB XIXL 

Roe several days WashingtoiL remained at 
Germantown in painful nnoertainty abont the 
British ffeet ; whether gone to the south or to 
the east. The intense heat of the weather 
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made him unwilling again to move his army, 
already excessively harassed hy marchings and 
connter-marchmgs. Concluding, at length, 
that the fleet had actually gone to the east, 
he was once more on the way to recross the 
Delaware, when an express overtook him on 
the 10th of August, with tidings that three 
days before it had been seen off Smepnxent 
Met, about sixteen leagues south of the Capes 
of Delaware. 

Again he came to a halt, and waited for far- 
ther intelligence. Danger suggested itself from 
a different quarter Might it not be Howe’s 
plan, by thus appearing with his ships at dif- 
ferent places, to lure the army after him, and 
thereby leave the country open for Sir Henry 
Clinton with the troops at Hew York to form 
a junction with Burgoyne? With this idea 
Washington wrote forthwith to the veteran 
Putnam to be on the alert ; collect all the force 
he could to strengthen his post at Peekskill, 
and send down spies to ascertain whether Sir 
Henry Clinton was actually at Hew York, and 
what troops he had there. ‘‘If he has the 
number of men with him that is reported,” ob- 
serves Washington, “it is probably witb the 
intention to attack you from below, while Bur- 
goyne comes down upon you from above.” 

The old general, whose boast it was tliat he 
never slept but with one eye, was already on 
the alert. A circumstance had given him proof 
positive that Sir Henry was in Hew Yoik, and 
had roased his military ire, A spy, sent by 
that commander, had been detected furtively 
collecting information of the force and con- 
dition of the post at Peekskill, and had under- 
gone a military drial. A vessel of war came 
up the Hudson in all haste, and landed a flag 
of truce at Yerplanck’s Point, by which a mes- 
sage was transmitted to Putnam from Sir Henry 
Clinton, claiming Edmund Palmer as a lieuten- 
ant in the British service. 

The reply of the old general was brief but 
emphatic. 

“IlEAD'QrARTEBS, HU Aug , 

“ Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s 
service, was taken as a spy lurking within our 
hues ; he has been tried as a spy, condemned 
as a spy, and shall be executed as a spy ; and 
the flag is ordered to depart immediately. 

“ Israel Putnam. 

“ P. S. — He has, accordingly, been executed.” 

Governor Clinton, the other guardian of the 


Highlands, and actually at his post at Port 
Montgomery, was equally on the alert. He 
had faithfully followed Washington’s direc- 
tions, in ordering out militia from different 
counties to lemforce his own garrison and the 
army under Schuyler. “1 never knew the 
militia come out with greater alacrity,” writes 
he , “ hut, as many of them have yet a great 
part of their harvests in the field, I fear it will be 
difficult to detain them long, unless the enemy 
will make some movements that indicate a de- 
sign of coming this way suddenly, and so ob- 
vious as to be believed by the militia.” 

At the same time, the worthy governor ex- 
pressed Ms surprise that the Horthern army 
had not been reinforced from the eastward. 
“ The want of confidence in the general officers 
to the northward,” adds he, “is the specious 
reason. To me it appears to be a very weak 
one. Common gratitude to a sister State, as 
well as duty to the continent at large, conspire 
in calling on our eastern neighbors to step forth 
on this occasion.” 

One measure more was taken by Wash- 
ington, during this interval, in aid of the 
Horthern department. The Indians who ac- 
companied Burgoyne were objects of great 
dread to the American troops, especially the 
militia. As a counterpoise to them, he now 
sent up Colonel Moigan with five hundred 
riflemen, to fight them in their own way. 
“ They are aU chosen men,” said he, “ selected 
from the army at large, and well acquainted 
with the use of rifies and with that mode of 
fighting. I expect the most eminent services 
from them, and I shall bo mistaken if their 
presence does not go far towards producing a 
general desertion among the savages.” It was, 
indeed, an arm of strength, which he could but 
ill spare from his own army. 

Putnam was directed to have sloops ready 
to transport them up the Hudson, and Gates 
was informed of their being on their way, and 
about what time he might expect them, as well 
as two regiments from Peekskill, under Colonels 
Yan Oourtlandt and Livingston. 

“ With these reinforcements, besides the 
militia under General Lincoln,” writes Washing- 
ton to Gates, “I am in hopes you will fincl 
yourself at least equal to stop the progress of 
Mr. Burgoyne, and, by cutting off his supplies 
of provisions, to render his situation very in- 
eligible.” Washington was thus, in a manner, 
carrying on two games at once, with Howe on 
the seaboard and with Burgoyne on the upper 
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■waters of the Hudson, and endearoring by sM- 
ful moyements to give cbeok to both. It was 
an arduous and complicated task, especially 
Tritb his scanty and fluctuating means, and the 
wide extent of country and great distances over 
wMob bo bad to move bis men. 

Els measures to throw a force in the rear of 
Biirgoyne were now in a fair -way of being 
earned into effect. Lincoln was at Benning- 
ton. Stark bad joined him with a body of 
New Hampshire militia, and a corps of Massa- 
chusetts militia was arriving. “ Such a force 
in Ms rear,^’ observed *Wasbmgton, “will 
oblige Bnrgoyne to leave snob strong posts be- 
hind as must make bis main body very weak, 
and extremely capable of being repulsed by the 
force we have in front ” 

During bis encampment in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, Wasliington was repeatedly at 
that city, making himself acquainted with the 
military capabilities of the place and its sur- 
rounding country, and directing the construc- 
tion of fortifications on the river. In one of 
these visits he became acquainted with the 
young Marquis de Lafayette, who had recently 
arrived from France, in company with a num- 
ber of French, Polish, and German officers, 
among whom was the Baron de Kalb. The 
marquis was not quite twenty years of age, yet 
had already been married nearly three years to 
a lady of rank and fortnno. Full of the ro- 
mance of libel ty, he had torn himself from his 
youthful bride, turned his hack upon the gay- 
eties and splendors of a court, and m defiance 
of impediments and difficulties multiplied in 
his path, had made his way to Amorica to join 
its hazardous fortunes. 

He sent in his letters of recommendation to 
Mr. Lovell, Chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs ; and applied the next day at 
the door of Congress to know his success. Mr. 
Lovell cam© forth, and gave him but little en- 
couragement; Congress, in fact, was embar- 
ra'^sed by the number of foreign applications, 
many without merit. Lafayette immediately 
sent in the following note : “ After many sac- 
rifices, 1 have the right to ask two favors ; one 
is to serve at my own expense ; tlio other, to 
commenoe by serving as a voliinteor.^' 

This simple appeal liad its effect : it called 
attention to his peculiar case, and Congress re- 
solved on the 81st of July, that in considera- 
tion of his zeal, hia illustrious family and con- 


* MomoU’ee du <3ou Lafayette, tom. i., 19. 


nections, he should have the rank of major- 
general in the army of the United States. 

It was at a public dinner, where a number 
of members of Congress weie present, that 
Lafayette first saw ‘Washington. He imme- 
diately knew him, ho said, from the officers 
who surrounded him, by his commanding air 
and person. When the party was breaking up, 
Washington took him aside, complimented him 
in a gracious manner on Ms disinterested zeal 
and the generosity of his conduct, and invited 
him to make head-quarters Ms home. “ I can- 
not promise yon the luxuries of a court,” said 
he, “but as you have become an Ameiican 
soldier, you will, doubtless, accommodate your- 
self to the fare of an American army.” 

Many days had now elapsed without further 
tidings of the fleet. What had become of it ® 
Had Howe gone against Charleston^ If so, 
the distance was too great to think of following 
him. Befoie the army, debilitated and wasted 
by a long march, under a su minor sun, in an 
unhealthy climate, could reach there, ho might 
accomplish every purpose ho had in view, and 
re-embark Ms troops to turn lus arms against 
Philadelphia, or any other point, without the 
army being at hand to oppose Mm 

What, under those uncovtaiutios was to bo 
done? remain inactive, in the remote proba-» 
bility of Howe^s returning this way , or pro- 
coed to the Hudson with a view either to op- 
pose Bnrgoyne, or make an attempt upon Now 
York? A BucoGssful stroke with respect to 
cither, might make np for any losses sustahiod 
in the South. The latter was unanimously de- 
termined in a council of war, in which the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette took part. .^As ib was, how- 
ever, a movomeni that might involve the most 
important consequences, Washington sent Ins 
aide-de-camp, Colonel Aloxaiiclor Hamilton, 
with a letter to the Pi*osidcnt of Congress, re- 
(piesting the opinion of that body. Oougross 
approved the decision of the council, and the 
army was about to bo put in inarch, when all 
those tormenting uncortaiuties wore brought to 
an end by intelligence, that the fleet had act- 
ually entered the Ohosapoake, and anchored at 
Swan Point, at least two hundred miles within 
the capes. “By General Howe’s coming so 
far up the Chesapeake,” writes Washington, 
“ he must mean to reach Philadelphia by that 
route, though to be euro it is a strange one,” 

The mystery of these various appearances 
and vanishings, which has caused so much 
wonder and perplexity, is easily explained* 
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Sliortly before putting to sea with the ships of 
war, Howe had sent a number of transports, 
and a ship cut down as a floatmg battery, up 
the Hudson, which had induced Washington to 
despatch troops to the Highlands After put- 
ting to sea, the fleet was a week m i caching 
the Gapes of Delaware, When there, the com- 
manders were deterred from entering the iiver 
by reports of measures taken to obstruct its 
nangation. It was then determined to make 
for Chesapeake Bay, and approach, in that 
way, as near as possible to Philadelphia, Con- 
ti ary winds, however, kept them for a long 
time from getting into the hay. 

Lafayette, in his memoirs, describes a review 
of Washmgton’s army which he witnessed 
about this time, “ Eleven thousand men, but 
toleiably armed, and still worse clad, present- 
ed,” he said, “a singular spectacle; in this 
parti-colored and often naked state, the best 
dresses were hunting shirts of brown linen. 
Their tactics were equally irregular. They 
were arranged without legard to ske, except- 
ing that the smallest men were the front rank ; 
with all this, there were good-looking soldiers 
conducted by zealous officers.” 

“ We ought to feel embarrassed,” said Wash- 
ington to him, in presenting ourselves before 
an oflicer just from the French army.” 

“ It IS to learn, and not to instruct, that I 
come here,” was Lafayette’s apt and modest 
reply; and it gained him immediate popu- 
larity 

The marquis, however, had misconceived the 
nature of his appointment; his commission 
was merely honorary, but he had supposed it 
given with a view to the command of a divi- 
sion of the army. This misconoeption on his 
part caused Washington some embarrassment. 
The marquis, with Ms characteristic vivacity 
and ardor, was eager for immediate employ. 
He admitted that he was young and inozpe- 
idenced, but always accompanied the admission 
with the assurance that, so soon as Washington 
should think him fit for the command of a divi- 
sion, he would be ready to enter upon the 
duties of it, and, in the mean time, offiered his 
services for a smaller command. “ What the 
designs of Congress respecting this gentleman 
are, and what line of conduct I am to pursue 
to comply with their design and his expecta- 
tions,” writes Washington, “I know not, and 
beg to be instructed.” 

“The numberless applications for employ- 
ment by foreigners under their respective ap- 


pomtments,” continues he, “add no small em- 
barrassment to a command, which, without it, 
is abundantly perplexed by the different tem- 
pers I have to do with, and the different modes 
which the respective States have pursued in 
nominating and arranging their officers; the 
comhinaUon of all which is lut too just a rep- 
resentation of a great chaos^ from whence we 
are endeavoring, how successfully time only can 
shoio, to draw some regularity and order f 
How truly is here depicted one of the great 
difficulties of his command, continually tasking 
his equity and equanimity. In the present in- 
stance it was intimated to Washington, that he 
was not bound by the tenor of Lafayette’s com- 
mission to give him a command ; hut was at 
liberty to follow his own judgment in the mat- 
ter. This still left him in a delicate situation 
with respect to the marquis, whose prepossess- 
ing manners and self-sacrificing zeal inspired 
regard; hut whose extreme youth and inex- 
perience necessitated caution. Lafayette, how- 
ever, from the first attached himself to Wash- 
ington with an affectionate reverence, the sin- 
cerity of which could not be mistaken, and 
soon won his way into a heart, which, with 
all its apparent coldness, was naturally confid- 
lug, and required sympathy and friendship ; 
and it is a piotuie well worthy to be hung up 
in history, — ^tliis cordial and enduring alliance 
of the calm, dignified, sedate Washington, ma- 
ture in years and wisdom, and the young, 
buoyant, enthusiastic Lafayette. 

The several divisions of the army had been 
summoned to the immediate neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, and the militia of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and the northern parts of Virginia, 
were called out Many of the militia, with 
Colonel Proctor’s corps cf artillery, had been 
ordered to rendezvous at Chester on the Dela- 
ware, about t*welve miles below Philadelphia ; 
and by Washington’s orders. General Wayne 
left his brigade under the next in command, 
and repaired to Chester, to arrange the troops 
assembling there. 

As there had been much disaffection to the 
cause evinced in Philadelphia, Washington, in 
order to encourage its friends and dishearten 
its enemies, marched with the whole army 
through the city, down Front and up Chestnut 
Street. Great pains were taken to make the 
display as imposing as possible. All were 
charged to keep to their ranks, carry their 


* Wasliington to Benjamin Harrison, Qparjfefl, t B5, 
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arms weU, and step in time to the music of the 
drums and fifes, collected in the centre of each 
brigade. “ Though indifiterently dressed,” says 
a spectator, “they held well-burnished arms, 
and carried them like soldiers, and looked, in 
short, as if they might have faced an equal 
number with a reasonable prospect of success.” 
To give them something of a uniform appear- 
ance, they had sprigs of green in their hats. 

Washington rode at the head of the troops 
attended hy his numerous staff, with the Mar- 
quis Lafayette by his side. The long column 
of the army, broken into divisions and bri- 
gades, the pioneers with their axes, the squad- 
rons of horse, the extended trains of artillery, 
the tramp of steed, the hray of trumpet, and 
the spuit- stirring sound of drum and fife, all 
had an imposing effect on a peaceful city un- 
used to the sight of marshalled aimies. The 
disaffected, who had boon taught to helieve the 
American forces much less than they were in 
reality, were astonished as they gazed on the 
lengthening procession of a host, which, to 
their unpractised eyes, appeared innumerahle , 
while the whigs, gaining fresh hope and ani- 
mation from the sight, cheered the patriot 
Squadrons as they passed. 

Having marched through Philadelphia, the 
army continued on to Wilmington, at the con- 
fluence of Christiana Creek and the Brandy- 
wine, where Washington set up Ins head-quar- 
ters, liis troops being encamped on the neigh- 
boring heights. 

We will now revert to the other object of 
Washington’s care and solicitude, the invading 
army of Burgoyne in the llTorth , and will see 
how far his precautionary measures were effec- 
tive. 


OMAPTEB Xiy. 

Iij a preceding chapter wo left Burgoyne, 
early in July, at Skenesborougli, of which ho 
had just gained possession. Ho remained ihoro 
nearly three weeks, awaiting the arrival of the 
residue of his troops, with tents, baggage, and 
provisions, and preparing for his grand move 
toward the Hudson Kiver. Many royalists 
flocked to his standard. One of the most im- 
portant was Major Sken,e, from whom the place 
was named, being its founder, and the owner 
of much land in its neighborhood. Ho had 
served in the Prenoh war, but retired on half 


pay ; bought soldiers’ grants ” of land lying 
within this township at a trifling price, had 
their titles secured by royal patent, and thus 
made a foitune. Burgoyne considered him a 
vMuable adjunct and counsellor, and frequently 
took advice from him in Ms campaign through 
this part of the country. 

The progress of the army towards the Hud- 
son was slow aud difficult, in consequence of 
the impediments which Schnyler had multi- 
plied in his way during his long halt at Skenes- 
borough. Bridges broken down had to be re- 
built; great trees to be removed which had 
been felled across the roads and into Wood 
Creek, wMoh stream was completely choked. 
It was not until the latter part of July that 
Burgoyne reached Fort Anne. At Ms ap- 
proach, General Schuyler letired from Fort 
^ Edward and took post at Fort Miller, a few 
miles lower down the Hndson. 

The Indian allies who had hitherto accom- 
panied the British army, had been more trouble- 
some than useful. PTcither Burgoyno nor Ms 
officers understood their language, but were 
obliged to communicate with them through 
Canadian interpreters; too often designing 
knaves, who played false to both parties. The 
Indians, too, were of the tubes of Lower 
Canada, corrupted and debased by intercourse 
with white men. It had been found difficult 
to draw them from the plunder of Ticoiidcroga, 
or to restrain their murderous propensities. 

A party had recently arrived of a different 
stamp. Braves of the Ottawa and other tribes 
from the upper country , painted and decorated 
with savage magnificence, and bearing trophies 
of former triumphs. They were, in fact, ac- 
001 ding to Burgoyne, the very Indians who 
had aided the French in the defeat of lirad- 
dock, and were under tho conduct of two 
French leaders; one, named Langlade, had 
command of them on that very occasion ; tho 
other, named St. Luo, is doscribocl by Bur- 
goyno as a Canadian goiitloman of honor and 
abilities, and one of the best partisans of tho 
French in tho war of 1756. 

Burgoyno trusted to his newly arrived In- 
dians to give a chock to tho operations of 
Schuyler, knowing the terror they inspired 
throughout the country. He thought also to 
employ them in a wild foray to the Cunnooti- 
out Eiver, to force a supply of provisions, in- 
tercept reinforcements to tho American army, 
and confirm the jealousy which ho had, in 
ways, endeavored to exoito in the Hew 
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England proyinc^s. He Tras naturally' a liu- 
mane man, and disliked Indian allies, 'but these 
had hitherto served in companj with civilized 
troops, and he trusted to the influence possessed 
over them hy St. Lnc and Langlade, to keep 
them within the usages of war. A circum- 
stance occurred, however, which showed how 
little the ‘‘ wild honor ” of these warriors of 
' the tomahawk is to he depended upon. 

In General Eraser’s division was a young 
officer, Lieutenant David Jones, an American 
loyalist. His family had their home in the vi- 
cinity of Fort Edward before the Revolution, 
A mutual attachment had taken place between 
the youth and a beautiful girl, Jane McOrea. 
She was the daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian 
clergyman of the Jerseys, some time deceased, 
and resided with her brother on the banks of 
the Hudson a few miles below Fort Edward. 
The lovers were engaged to he mairied, when 
the breaking out of tbe war severed families 
atod distnrbed all the relations of life. The 
Joneses were royalists; the brother of Miss 
MoOrea was a stanch whig. The former re- 
moved to Canada, where David Jones was 
among the most respectable of those who joined 
the royal standard, and received a lieutenant’s 
commission. 

The attachment between the lovers con- 
tinued, and it is probable that a correspondence 
Was kept up between them. Lieutenant Jones 
Was now m Fraser’s camp ; in his old neigh- 
borhood. Miss MoOrea was on a visit to a 
widow lady, Mrs. O’Fiel, residing at Fort Ed- 
ward. The approach of Bnrgoyne’s army had 
epread an alarm through the country ; the in- 
hahit«ants were flying from their homes. The 
brother of Miss McOrea determined to remove 
to Albany, and sent for his sister to return 
home and make ready to accompany him. She 
hesitated to obey. He sent a more urgent 
message, representing the danger of lingermg 
near the fort, which must inevitably fall into 
the hands of the enemy. StiH she lingered. 
The lady with whom she was a guest was a 
royalist, a friend of General Fraser ; her roof 
would be respected. Even should Fort Edward 
be captured, what had Jane to fear ? Her lover 
was in the British camp ; the capture of the 
fort would reunite them. 

Her bi other’s messages now became peremp- 
tory. She prepared, reluctantly, to obey, and 
was to embark in a lai*ge bateau which was to 
convey several families down the river. The 
very morning when the embarkation was to 


take place, the neighborhood was a scene of 
terror. A marauding party of Indians, sent 
out byBurgoyne to annoy General Schuyler, 
were harassing the country. Several of them 
burst into the house of Mrs. O’Hiel, sacked and 
plundered it, and carried off her and Miss Mc- 
Orea prisoners. In her fright the latter prom- 
ised the savages a large rewai'd, if they would 
spare her life and take her in safety to the 
British camp. It was a fatal promise. Halt- 
ing at a spring, a quarrel arose among the sav- 
ages, inflamed most probably with drink, as to 
whose prize she was, and who was entitled to 
therewaid. The dispute became furious, and 
one, in a paroxysm of rage, killed her on the 
spot. He completed tbe savage act by bearing 
off her scalp as a trophy. 

General Burgoyne was struck with horror 
when he heard of this bloody deed, TVhat at 
first heightened the atrocity was a report that 
the Indians had been sent by Lieutenant Jones 
to bring Miss MoOrea to the camp. This he 
positively denied, and his denial was believed. 
Burgoyne summoned a council of the Indian 
cMefs, in which he insisted that the murderer 
of Mss McCrea should be given up to receive 
the rewai’d of his crime. The demand pro- 
duced a violent agitation. The culprit was a 
great warrior, a chief, and the “ wild honor ” 
of Ms brother sachems was roused in his be- 
half. St. Luo took Burgoyne aside, and en- 
treated him not to push the matter to extrem- 
ities ; assuring Mm that, from what was pass- 
ing among the chiefs, he was sure they and 
their warriors would all abandon the army, 
should the delinquent be executed. The British 
officers also interfered, representing the danger 
that might accrue should the Indians retnm 
through Canada, with their savage resentments 
awakened, or, what was worse, should they go 
over to the Americans. 

Burgoyne was thus reluctantly brought to 
spare the offender, but thenceforth made it a 
rule that no party of Indians should be per- 
mitted to go forth on a foray unless under the 
conduct of a British officer, or some other com- 
petent person, who should be responsible for 
their behavior. 

The mischief to the British cause, however, 
had been effected. The murder of Miss McOroa 
resounded throughout the land, counteracting 
aH the benefit anticipated from the terror of 
Indian hostilities. Those people of the ffion- 
tiera, who had hitherto remained quiet, now 
flew to arms to defend their families and fire- 
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sides. In their exasperation they looked be- 
yond the savages to their employers. They 
abhorred an army, which, professing to be 
civilized, could league itself with such barba- 
rians ; and they execrated a government, which, 
pretending to reclaim them as subjects, could 
let loose such fiends to desolate their homes. 

The hlood of this nnfortimate girl, therefore, 
was not shed in vain. Armies sprang up from 
it. Her name passed as a note of alarm, along 
the hanks of the Hudson; it was a rallying 
word among the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and brought down ah their hardy yeomanry.'-*' 

As Burgoyae advanced to Fort Edward, 
Schuyler fell stih further hack, and took post 
at Saratoga, or rather Stillwater, about thirty 
miles fiom Albany. He had been joined by 
Major-General Lincoln, who, according to 
Waslimgton’s directions, had hastened to his 
assistance. In pursuance of W ash ington’s ihans, 
Lincoln proceeded to Manchester m Vermont, 
to take command of the militia forces collecting 
at that point His presence inspired new con- 
fidence in the country people, who were aban- 
doning their homes, leaving their crops un- 
gathered, and taking refuge with their families 
in the lower towns. He found about five hun- 
dred militia assembled at Manchester, under 
Oolonel Seth Warner ; others were commg on 
from Hew Hampshire and Massachusetts, to 
protect their uncovered frontier. His letters, 
dated the 4:th of August, expressed theoxpecta- 
tion of being, in a few days, at the head of at 
least two thousand men. With these, accord- 
ing to Washington’s plan, ho was to hang on 
the Rank and rear of Burgoyne’s army, cramp 
its movements, and watch for an opportunity 
to strike a blow. 

Burgoyne was now at Fort Edward. “ The 
enthusiasm of the army, as well as of the gen- 
eral, upon their arrival on the Hudson River, 

* Tlio sad atory of Kiss MoOroa, lilvo many otlioi inci- 
dents of tho Eovolution, lias Tioon related in aueli a vanoty 
of ways, and so wrought np hy tradition, that it is dilEcnlt 
now to get at llio simple truth. 0omo of tho ahovo cir- 
cumstanoeB wore doriyod from a nioco of Miss McOroa, 
whom tho author met upwards of fifty yoars ago, at hor 
resldonco on tho hanks of tho St. Lawronco. A stone, 
with, her namo out on it, still marks tho grave of Miss Mo- 
Orea near tho ruins of Eort Edward ; and a troo is pointed 
out nearwhioh she was murderod. Lioutontmt Jonos la 
said to have heen oomplotoly hroken In spirit hy tho shock 
of hor death. Froouring hor scalp, with its long silkon 
tresses, ho brooded over it In anguish, andpresorvodlt as 
a sad, but precious relic. Disgusted with tho servioo, he 
threw up his commission, and retired to Canada; never 
marrying, hut IMng to ho an old man ; taciturn and 
melancholy, and haunted by painfhl rooolleotloms. 


which had been so long the object of their 
hopes and wishes, may he better conceived 
than described,” says a British writer of the 
day. The enthusiasm of the general was soon 
checked, however, by symptoms of ill-humor 
among his Indian allies. They resented his 
conduct in regard to the affair of Miss McOrea, 
and were impatient under the restraint to 
which they were subjected. He suspected the 
Canadian interpreters of fomenting this discon- 
tent ; they being accustomed to profit by the 
rapine of the Indians. At the earnest request 
of St. Luc, m whom he still had confidence, he 
called a council of the chiefs ; when, to his 
astonishment, the tribe for whom that gentle- 
man acted as interpieter, declared their inten- 
tion of returning home, and demanded his 
concuiTence and assistance. 

Burgoyne was greatly embarrassed. Should 
he acquiesce, it would he to relinquish the aid 
of a force obtained at an immense expense, 
esteemed in England of great importance, and 
which really was serviceable in furnishing 
scouts and outposts ; yet ho saw that a ooi’dial 
reconciliation with them could only he efibeted 
by revoking his prohibitions, and indulging 
their propensities to blood and rapine. 

To his credit be it recorded, ho adhered to 
what was right, and rejected what might be 
deemed expedient. Ho refused their proposi- 
tion, and persisted in tho restraints ho had im- 
posed upon them, hut appealed to tho wild 
honor, of which ho yet considored them capa- 
ble, by urging the ties of faith, of generosity, 
of every thing that has an influence with civil- 
ized man Ilis speech appeared to have a good 
effect. Some of the remote tribes made zealous 
jirofessions of loyalty and adliesion. Otbors, 
of Lower Canada, only asked furloughs for 
parties to return home and gather in their 
harvests. These were readily granted, and 
perfect harmony seomed restored. The next 
day, however, the chivalry of tho wildornoas 
deserted by scores, laden with such |^poil as 
they had collected in their maraudings. Those 
desertions continued from day to day, until 
there remained in the camp scarce a vostigo of 
the savage warriors that had joined tho army 
at Skonosborough. 


4 - 
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CHAPTER XY. 

difficulties beset Burgoyne at Fort Ed- 
ward. The horses which had been contracted 
for m Canada, for draft, burthen, and saddle, 
arrived slowly and scantily , having to come a 
long distance through the wilderness. Artil- 
leiy and munitions, too, of all kinds, had to be 
hi ought from Ticonderoga by the way of Lake 
George. These, with a vast number of boats 
for freight, or to form bridges, it was necessary 
to transport over the carrying-places between 
the lakes ; and by land from Fort George to 
Fort Edward. Unfortunately, the mmy had 
not the requisite supply of horses and oxen. 
So far from being able to bring forward provi- 
sions for a march, it was with difficulty enough 
could be furnished to feed the army from day 
to day. 

While thus situated, Burgoyne received in- 
telligence that the part of his army which he 
had detached from Canada under Colonel St. 
Leger, to proceed by Lake Ontario and Oswego 
and make a diversion on the Mohawk, had 
penetiated to that river, and were actually in- 
vesting Fort Stanwix, the stronghold of that 
part of the country. 

To carry out the original plan of his cam- 
paign, it now behooved him to make h rapid 
move down the Hudson, so as to be at hand to 
co-operate with St. Leger on his approach to 
Albany. But how was he to do this, deficient 
as he was in horses and vehicles for transporta- 
tion? In this dilemma Colonel (late Major) 
Skene, the royalist of Skeneshorough, to whom, 
from his knowledge of all this region, he had 
of late resorted for counsel, informed him that 
at Bennington, about twenty-four miles east of 
the Hudson, the Amexicans had a great depot 
of horses, carriages, and supplies of all kind, 
intended for their Northern army. This place, 
he added, might easily be surprised, being 
guarded by only a small militia force. 

An expedition was immediately set on foot ; 
not only to surprise this place, but to scour the 
country fiom Rockingham to Otter Creek; go 
down the Connecticut as far as Brattleborough, 
and return by the great road to Albany, there 
to meet Burgoyne. They were to make pris- 
oners of all officers, civil and military, whom 
they might meet acting under Congress; to 
tax the towns where they halted with every 
thing they stood in need of, and bring offi all 
horses fit for the dragoons, or for battaUon 


service, with as many saddles and bridles as 
could be found. 

They were everywhere to give out that this 
was the vanguard of the British army, which 
would soon follow on its way to Boston, and 
would be joined by the army from Rhode 
Island. Before relating the events of this ex- 
' liedition, we will turn to notice those of the 
' detachment under St. Leger, with which it 
j was intended to co-operate, and which was 
mvesting Fort Schuyler. 

This fort, built in 1756, on the site of an old 
French fortification, and formerly called Fort 
Stanwix, fiom a British general of that name, 
was situated on the right bank of the Mohawk 
River, at the head of its navigation, and com- 
mandmg the carrying-place between it and 
"Wood Creek, whence the boats passed to the 
Oneida Lake, the Oswego River, and Lake 
Ontario. It was thus a key to the intercourse 
between Upper Canada and the valley of the 
Mohawk. The fort was square, with four bas- 
tions, and was originally a place of strength ; 
having bomb-proof magazines, a deep moat and 
drawbridge, a sally port, and covered way. In 
the long interval of peace subsequent to the 
Fi*ench war, it had fallen to decay. Recently 
it had been repaired by order of Geneial 
Schuyler, and had received his name. It was 
garrisoned by seven hundred and fifty Conti- 
nental troops from Hew York and Massachu- 
setts, and was under the command of Colonel 
Gansevoort of the Hew York line, a stout- 
hearted officer of Dutch descent, who had 
served under General Montgomery in Canada, 

It was a motley force which appeared be- 
fore it ; British, Hessian, Royalist, Canadian, 
and Indian, about seventeen hundred in all. 
Among them were St. Leger’ s rangers and 
Sir John Johnson’s royalist corps, called his 
greens. Many of the latter had followed Sir 
John into Canada from the valley of the 
Mohawk, and -were now returned to bring the 
horrors of war among their former neighbors. 
The Indians, their worthy allies, were led by 
the famous Brant, 

On the 3d of August, St. Leger sent in a fiag 
with a summons to surrender; accompanied 
by a proclamation in style and spirit similar to 
that recently issued by Burgoyne, and intended 
to operate on the garrison. Both his summons 
and Msproclamation were disregarded. He now 
set his troops to work to fortify his camp and 
clear obstructions from Wood Creek and the 
roads, for the transportation of artillery and 
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proTisions, and sent out scouting paiiies of 
Indians in all directionSj to cut off all eommu- 
nication of tLe garrison witli the surrounding 
countiy A few shells were thrown into the 
fort. The chief annoyance of the garrison was 
from the Indians firing with their rifles from 
behind tiees on those husied in repairing the 
parapets. At night they seemed completely 
to snnound the fort, filling the woods with 
their yehs and bowlings 

On the 6th of August, three men made their 
way into the fort through a swamp, which the 
enemy had deemed impassable. They brought 
the cheering intelligence that General Herkimer, 
the veteran commander of the militia of Tryon 
County, was at Oriskany, about eight miles 
distant, with npwards of eight hundred men 
The people of that country were many of them 
of German origin , some of them Germans hy 
birth. Heikimer was among the former, a 
large and poweiM man, about sisty-livo years 
of age He requested Colonel Gansevoort, 
through his two messengers, to fire three signal-* 
guns on receiving word of his vicinage ; upon 
hearing which, he would endeavor to force his 
way to the fort, depending upon the co-opera- 
tion of the garrison. 

The messengers had been despt ached by 
Herkimer on tho evening of iho 5th, and he 
had calculated that they would reach tho fort 
at a very early hour in tho morning. Through 
some delay, they did not reach it until between 
ten and eleven o’clock. Gansevoort instantly 
complied with the message. Three signal-guns 
were fired, and Colonel 'Willott, of the Hew 
York Continentals, with two hundred and fifty 
men and an iron three-pounder, was detached 
to make a diversion, by attacking that part of 
tho enemy’s camp occupied by Johnson and his 
royalists. 

Tho delay of the messengers in the night, 
however, disconcerted the plan of Herkimer, 
He marshalled his troops hy daybreak and 
waited for the signal-guns. Hour after hour 
elapsed, but no gun was hoard. Ills officers 
became impatient of delay, and urged an im- 
mediate march. Herkiinor represented that 
they were too weak to force their way to tho 
fort without reinforcements, or without being 
sure of co-operation from the garrison, and was 
still for awaiting the precoaoortod signals. 
High words ensued between him and two of 
his officers. He had a brother and other rela- 
tives among the enemy, and hence there were 
some doubts of his fidelity ; though they sub- 


sequently proved to be unmerited. Colonels 
Oox and Paris were particularly urgent for an 
advance, and snspicious of the motives for hold- 
ing hack. Paris was a prominent man in Try- 
on County, and member of the committee of 
safety, and in compliance with the wishes of 
that committee, accompanied Herkimer as his 
volunteer aide. Losing his temper in the dis- 
pute, he accused the latter of being either a 
toryor a coward. “No,” replied the biave 
old man, “ I feel towards you all as a father, 
and will not lead you into a scrape from which 
I cannot extricate you.” His disci^etion, how- 
ever, was overpowered by repeated taunts, and 
he at length, about nine o’clock, gave the word 
to march ; intimating, however, that those 
who were the most eager to advance, would be 
the fiist to run away. 

The march was rather dogged and irregular. 
There was iH-humor between the general and 
hia officers. Colonels Pans and Cox advised 
him to tluow out a leconnoitring party in the 
advance, but he disregarded then advice, and 
perhiips in very opposition to it, neglected so 
necessary a precaution. About ten o’clock they 
came to a place ivhere the road was carried on 
a causeway of logs across a deep marshy ravine 
between high level banks. Tho main division 
descended into the ravine, followed by the 
haggage-waggons. They had scarcely crossed 
it, when enemies suddenly sprang up in front 
and on each side, with deadly volleys of mus- 
ketry, and deafening yells and war-wlioops. 
In fact, St. Legor, apprised by Ms scouts of 
their intended approach, had sent a force to 
waylay them. This was composed of a division 
of Johnson’s greens, led by Iiis broth er-iu-law, 
Major Watts; a company of rangeis under 
Colonel Bailor, a rofugoo from this neighbor- 
hood, and a strong body of Indiann under 
Brant. The troops wore stationed in front just 
beyond the ravine ; tho Indians along each side 
of tho road. The plan of tho ambuscade was 
to lot tho van of tlio Americans pass the ravine 
and advance botivcon tho oonooalcd parties, 
when tho attack was to ho commenced hy tho 
troops In front, after which, tho Indians wore 
to fall on the Americans in rear and out off all 
retreat, 

The savages, however, could not restrain 
their natural ferocity and hold back as ordered, 
but discharged their rifles simultaneously with 
the troops, and instantly rushed forward with 
Spears and tomahawks, yelling like demons, 
and oommenoiDg a dreadful butchery. The 
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rear-guardj wMch had not entered the ravine, 
retreated. The main body, though thrown 
into confusion, defended themselves bravely. 
One of those severe conflicts ensued, common 
in Indian warfare, where the combatants take 
post with their rifles, behind rock and tree, or 
come to deadly struggle with knife and toma- 
hawk. 

The veteran Herkimer was wounded early 
in the action. A mnsket ball shattered his leg 
just below the knee, kiUing his horse at the 
same time. He made his men place him on 
his saddle at the foot of a large beech tree, 
against the trunk of which he leaned, continu- 
ing give his orders. 

The regulars attempted to charge with the 
bayonet , but the Americana formed themselves 
in circles back to back, and repelled them. A 
heavy storm of thunder and rain caused a tem- 
porary lull to the flght, during which the pa- 
triots changed their ground. Some of them 
stationed themselves in pairs behind krees ; so 
that when one had fired the other could cover 
him until he had reloaded; for the savages 
were apt to rnsh up with knife and tomahawk 
the moment a man had discharged his piece. 
Johnson’s greens came up to sustain the In- 
dians, who were giving way, and now was the 
fiercest part of the fight. Old neighbors met 
in deadly fend; former intimacy gave bitter- 
ness to present hate, and war was literally 
carried to the knife ; for the bodies of com- 
batants were afterwards found on the field of 
battle, grappled in death, with the hand still 
grasping the knife plunged in a neighbor’s 
heart. The very savages seemed inspired with 
unusual ferocity by the confusion and dead 
struggle around them, and the sight of their 
prime warriors and favorite chiefs shot down. 
In their blind fury they attacked the white 
men mdisoriminately, friend or foe, so that in 
this chance-medley fight many pf Sir John’s 
greens were slam by his own Indian allies. 

A confusion reigns over the accounts of this 
fight ; in which every one saw little but what 
occurred in Ms immediate vicinity. The In- 
dians, at length, having lost many of their 
bravest warriorsj^ gave the retreating cry, 
Oonah ! Oonah ! and fled to the woods. The 
greens and rangers hearing a firing in the di- 
rection of the fort, feared an attack upon their 
camp, and hastened to its defence, carrying off 
with them many prisoners. The Americans 
did not pursue them, but placing their wounded 
on litters made of branches of trees, returned 


to Oriskany. Both parties have claimed the 
victory ; but it does not appear that either was 
entitled to it. The dead of both parties lay for 
days uuburied on the field of action, and a 
wounded officer of the enemy (Major "Watts) 
remained there two days unrelieved, imtil 
found by an Indian scout. It would seem as 
if each party gladly abandoned this scene of 
one of the most savage conflicts of the Eevoln- 
tion. The Americans had two hundred killed, 
and a number wounded. Several of these were 
officers. The loss of the enemy is thought to 
have been equally great as to numbers; hut 
then the difference in value between legulars 
and militia! the former often the refuse of 
mankind, mere hirelings, whereas among the 
privates of the militia, called out from their 
homes to defend their neighborhood, were 
many of tlie worthiest and most valuable of 
the yeomanry. The premature haste of the 
Indiana in attacking, had saved the Americans 
from being completely surrounded. The rear- 
guard, not having entered the defile, turned and 
made a rapid retreat, hut were pursued by the 
Indians, and suffered greatly in a running fight. 
We may add that those who had been most 
urgent with General Herkimer for this move- 
ment, were among the first to suffer from it. 
Colonel Oox was shot down at the first fire, so 
was a son of Colonel Paris ; the colonel himself 
was taken prisoner, and fell beneath the toma- 
hawk of the famous Red Jacket. 

As to General Herkimer, he was conveyed 
to his residence on the Mohawk River, and 
died nine days after the battle, not so much 
from his wound as from had surgery, sinking 
gradually through loss of blood from an unskil- 
ful amputation. He died like a philosopher 
and a Christian, smoking his pipe and reading 
his Bible to the last. His name has been given 
to a county in that part of the State.-^ 

The sortie of Colonel Willett had been 
spirited and successful. He attacked the en- 
campments of Sir John Johnson and the In- 
dians, which were contiguous, and strong 
detachments of which were absent on the am- 
buscade. Sir John and his men were driven 
to the river ; the Indians fled to the woods. 
Willett sacked their camps; loaded waggons 
with camp equipage, clothing, blankets, and 
stores of all kinds, seized the baggage and pa- 
pers of Sir John and of several of his officers, 
and retreated safely to the fort, just as St. 

* Some of the partic\ilars of this action were given to 
the author hy a son of Colonel Pans. 
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Leger was coming up with a powerful rein- 
forcement. Five colors, which he had brought 
away with him as trophies, were displayed 
Tinder the flag of the fort, while bis men gave 
three cheers fiom the ramparts. 

St. Leger now endeavored to operate on the 
fears of the garrison. His piisoners, it is said, 
were compelled to write a letter, giving dismal 
accounts of the affair of Oiiskany, and of the 
impossibility of getting any succor to the gar- 
lison^ of the probability that Burgoyne and 
Ms army were then before Albany, and advis- 
ing surrender to prevent inevitable destruction. 
It is probable they were persuaded, rather than 
compelled, to write the letter, which took its 
tone from their own depressed feelings and the 
misrepresentations of those around them. St. 
Leger accompanied the letter with warnings 
that, should the garrison persist m resistance, 
he would not be able to restrain the fury of the 
savages ; who, though held in check for the 
present, threatened, if fuither provoked, to 
revenge the deaths of their warriors and chiefs 
hy slaughtering the garrison, and laying waste 
the whole valley of the Mohawk. 

All this failing to shako the resolution of 
Gansevoort, St. Leger nest issued an appeal to 
the inhabitants of Tryon County, signed by 
their old neighbors, Sir John Johnson, Colonel 
Claus, and Colonel Butler, promising pardon 
and protection to all who should submit to 
royal aiitliority, and urging them to send a 
deputation of their principal men to overcome 
the mulish obstinacy of the garrison, and save 
the whole suiTounding country from Indian 
ravage and massacre. The people of the county, 
however, were as little to be moved as the 
garrison. 

Sfc. Leger now began to lose heart. The fort 
proved more capable of defence than he had 
anticipated. His artillery was too light, and 
the ramparts being of sod, wore not easily bat- 
tered. Ho was obliged reluctantly to resort to 
the slow process of sapping and mining, and 
began to make regular approaches. 

Gansevoort, seeing the siege was likely to bo 
protracted, resolved to send to General Schuy- 
ler for succor. Colonel YVillett volunteered to 
undertake the perilous errand. Ho was accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Stookwell, an excellent 
woodsman, who served as a guide. They loft 
the fort on the 10th, after dark, by a sally 
port, passed by the British sentinels and close 
by the Indian camp without being discovered, 
and made their way through bog, and morass, 


and pathless forests, and all kinds of risks and 
hardships, until they i cached the German Flats 
on the Mohawk. Here Wniett procured a 
couple of horses, and by dint of hoof arrived at 
the camp of General Schuyler at Stillwater. A 
change had come over the position of that com- 
mander four days previous to the arrival of 
Colonel WOlett, as we shall relate in the ensu- 
ing chapter. 


CHAPTER XYI. 

SonuYLEE was in Albany in the early p«rt of 
August, making stirring appeals in every direc- 
tion for reinforcements. Burgoyne was ad- 
vancing upon him ; he had received news of 
the disastrous affair of Oriskany, and the death 
of Geneial Herkimer, and Tryon County was 
crying to him for assistance One of his ap- 
peals wife to the veteran John Stark, the com- 
rade of Putnam in the French war and the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill. He had his farm in 
tlie Hampshire Grants, and Ins name was a 
tower of strength among the Green Mountain 
Boys. But Stalk was soured with govern- 
ment, and had retired from service, his name 
having been omitted in the list of promotions. 
Hearing that ho was on a visit to Lincoln’s 
camp at Manchester, Schuyler wroto to that 
general, “Assure General Stark that I have 
act^uainted Congress of Ms situation, and that 
I trust and entreat ho will, in the present 
alarming crisis, waive his right; the greater 
the sacrMce ho makes to his feelings the great- 
er will be the honor duo to him for not having 
suffered any consideration whatever, to come 
in competition with the weal of his country;* 
entreat him to march immediately to our army.” 

Schuyler had instant call to practise the very 
virtue ho was inouloatmg. Ho was about to 
mount his horse on the lOtli, to return to the 
camp at Stillwater, when a despatch from Con- 
gress was put into his hand containing the re- 
solves which recalled him to attend a court of 
inquiry about the aflhir of Ticonderoga, and 
requested Washington to appoint an oflicer to 
succeed him. 

Schuyler felt deeply the indignity of being 
thus recalled at a time when an engagement 
was apparently at hand, but endeavored to 
console Mmself with the certainty that a 
thorough investigation of his conduct would 
prove how much he was entitled to the thanks 
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of Ms country. He intimated the same in Ms 
reply to Congress ; in the mean time, he con- 
sidered it Ms duty to remain at Ms post until 
his successor should arrive, or some officer in 
the department he nominated to the command. 
Beturning, therefore, to the camp at Stillwater, 
he contmued to conduct the affairs of the army 
with unremitting zeal. “ Until the country is 
m safety,” said he, “I will stifle my resent- 
ment.” 

His first care was to send relief to Ganse- 
Yoort and Ms beleaguered garrison. Eight 
hundred men were all that he could spare from 
his army m its present threatened state A 
spirited and effective officer was wanted to 
lead them. Arnold was m camp, recently 
sent on as an efficient coadjutor, by "WasMug- 
ton ; he was in a state of exasperation against 
the government, having just learned that the 
question of rank had been decided against Mm 
m Congress Indeed, he would have retired 
instantly fiom the service, had not Schuyler 
prevailed on him to remain until the impend- 
ing danger was over. It was hardly to he ex- 
pected, that in his irritated mood he would 
accept the command of the detachment, if 
offered to Mm. Arnold, however, was a com- 
bustible character. The opportumty of an ex- 
ploit flashed on his adventurous spirit. He 
stepped promptly forward and volunteered to 
lead the entei prise “Ho public or private in- 
jury or insult,” said he, “ shall prevail on me 
to forsake the cause of my injured and op- 
pressed country, until I see peace and liberty 
restored to her, or nobly die in the attempt.” * 

After the departure of this detachment, it 
was nnammously determined in a council of 
wai‘ of Schuyler aod his general officers, that 
the post at Stniwater was altogether untenable 
with their actual force; part of the army, 
therefore, retired to the islands at the fords on 
the mouth of the Mohawk Eiver, where it 
empties into the Hudson, and a brigade was 
posted above the Balls of the Mohawk, called 
the Cohoes, to prevent the enemy from cross- 
ing there. It was considered a strong position, 

^ where they could not he attacked without 
great disadvantage to the assailant. 

The feelings of Schuyler were more and more 
excited as the game of war appeared drawing 
to a crisis. “ I am resolved,” writes he to Ms 
friend Duane, “to make another sacrifice to 
my country, and risk the censure of Congress by 


* Letter to 0-ates, Q-ates’E Papers. 


remaining in this quarter after I am relieved, 
and bringing up the militia to the support of 
this weak army.” 

As yet he did not know who was to he his 
successor in the command. A letter fiom 
Duane informed Mm that Geneial Gates was 
the man 

StiH the noble part of Schuyler’s nature was 
in the ascendant. “Your fcais maybe up,” 
writes he in reply, “lest the ill-treatment I 
have experienced at his hands, should so far get 
the better of my judgment as to embarrass him. 
Do not, my dear friend, be uneasy on that ac- 
count. I am incapable of sacrificing my coun- 
try to a resentment, however just; and I trust 
I shall give an example of what a good citizen 
ought to do when he is in my situation.” 

We will now take a view of occurrences on 
the right and left of Hurgoyne, and show the 
effect of Schuyler’s measures, poorly seconded 
as they were, in crippling and straitening the 
invading army. And first, we will treat of the 
expedition against Bennington. This was a 
central place, whither the live stock was driven 
from vaiions parts of the Hampshire Grants, 
and whence the American array derived its 
supplies. It was a great deposit, also, of gram 
of various kinds, and of wheel carriages, the 
usual guard was militia, varying from day to 
day. Bennington was to he surpiised. The 
country was to be scoured from Bockingham 
to Otter Creek m quest of provisions for the 
army, horses and oxen for draft, and horses 
for the cavalry. All public magazines were to 
be sacked. All cattle belonging to royalists, 
and which could he spared by their owners, 
were to he paid for. All rebel flocks and herds 
were to he driven away. 

Generals Phillips and Eiedesel demurred 
strongly to the expedition, hut their counsels 
were outweighed by those of Colonel Skene, 
the royalist. He knew, he said, all the country 
thereabout. The inhabitants were as five to 
one in favor of the royal cause, and would he 
prompt to turn out on the first appearance of a 
protecting army. He was to accompany the 
expedition, and much was expected from his 
personal influence and authority 

Lieutenant-Colonel Baum was to command 
the detachment. He had under him, according 
to Burgoyne, two hundred dismounted dra- 
goons of the regiment of Eiedesel, Captain 
Eraser’s marksmen, which were the only Brit- 
ish, all the Canadian volunteers, a party of the 
provincials who perfectly knew the country, 
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OBB Lundred Indians, and two light pieces of 
cannon. The whole detachment amounted to 
about five hundred men. The dragoons, it was 
expected, would supply themselves with horses 
in the course of the foray , and a skeleton corps 
of loyalists would be filled up by recruits. 

The Germans had no great liking for the In- 
dians as fellow campaigners; especially those 
who had come from Upper Canada under Sfc. 
Luc. “ These savages are heathens, huge, war^ 
like, and enterprising, but wicked as Satan,” 
writes a Hessian officer. “ Some say they are 
cannibals, but I do not believe it ; though in 
their fury they wOl tear the fiesh oif their ene- 
mies with their teeth. They have a martial 
air, and their wild ornaments become thorn.” ^ 
St. Luc, who commanded them, had been a 
terror to the English colonists in the French 
war, and it was intimated that he possessed 
great treasuies of “old English scalps.” lie 
and his warriors, however, had disappeared from 
camp since the affair of Miss McOrea. The 
present were Indians from Lower Canada 

The choice of German troops for this foray, 
wasmnoh sneered at by the British officers. 
“ A corps could not have been found an the 
whole army,” said they, “ so unfit for a service 
requiring rapidity of motion, as Eiedesel’s dra- 
goons. The very hat and sword of one of them 
weighed nearly as much as the whole equip- 
ment of a British soldier. The worst British 
regiment in the service would march two mHos 
to their one.” 

To he nearer at hand in case assistance should 
he required, Burgoyne encamped on the east 
side of the Hudson, nearly opposite Saratoga, 
throwing over a bridge of boats by which Gen- 
eral Fraser, with the advanced guard, crossed j 
to that place Colonel Baum set out from 
camp at break of day, on the 13th of August. 
All that had been predicted of his movements 
was verified. The badness of the road, the ex- 
cessive heat of the weather, and the want of 
carriages and horses, were alleged in oxouso ; 
but slow and unapt men over meet with im- 
pediments. Bom© cattle, carts, and waggons, 
were captured at Cambridge; a few horses 
also were brought in ; hut the Indians killed or 
drove off all that fell into their hands, unless 
they were paid in cash for their prizes, The 
country people of these parts,” writes the Hes- 
sian narrator, “ came in crowds to Governor 
Skene, as he was cfdled, and took the oath of 
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allegiance; but even these faithless people,” 
adds he, were subsequently our bitterest as- 
sailants.” 

Baum was too slow a man to take a place by 
surprise. The people of Bennington heaid of 
his approach and were on the alert. The vet- 
eran Stark was there with eight c ^ nine hun- 
dred troops. During the late alarms the mi- 
litia of the State had been formed into two 
brigades, one to be commanded by General 
■William Whipple; Stark had with difficulty 
been prevailed upon to accept the command of 
the other, upon the express condition that he 
should not be obliged to join the mam army, 
but should be left to his own discretion, to 
make war in his own partisan style, hovering 
about the enemy in their march through the 
country, and accountable to none but the au- 
thorities of New Hampshire. 

General Lincoln had informed Stark of the 
orders of General Schuyler, that all the militia 
should repair to Stillwater, but the votcian re- 
fused to comply He had taken up arms, he 
said, in a moment of exigency, to defend the 
' neighborhood whlcli would be exposed to the 
ravages of the enemy, should he leave it, and 
he held himself accountable solely to the au- 
I thorities of New Hampshire. This act of in- 
subordination might have involved the doughty 
hut somewhat testy old general in subsequent 
I difficulty, had not Ins sword carved out an 
ample excuse for him. 

Having heard that Indians had appeared at 
Oambridgo, twelve miles to the north of Ben- 
nington, on the 13tla, he sent out two hundred 
men under Colonel Gregg in quest of thorn. In 
the course of the night ho learnt that they wore 
mere scouts in advance of a force marching 
x\pon Bennington. Ho immediately rallied his 
brigade, called out the militia of the noiglihor- 
hood, and sent off, for Colonel Seth Warner 
(the quondam associate of Ethan Allen) and his 
regiment of militia, who wore with General 
Lincoln at Manchester. 

Lincoln instantly detached thorn, and Warner 
and his men marched all night through drench- 
ing rain, arriving at Stark’s camp in the morn- 
ing, dripping wet. 

Stark left them at Bennington to dry and rest 
themaelveS) and then to follow on; in the 
mean time, he pushed forward with his men to 
support the party sent out the preceding day, 
under Gregg, in quest of the Indians. He mot 
them about five miles off, in full retreat, Baum 
and his force a mile in their rear. 
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Stark halted and prepared for action. Baum 
also halted, posted himself on a high ground at 
a bend of the little river "Walloomscoick, and 
began to intrench himself. Stark fell back a 
mile, to wait for reinforcements and draw 
down Baum from his strong position. A skir- 
mish took place between tbe advance guards ; 
thirty of Baum’s men were killed and two In- 
dian chiefs 

An incessant ram on the 15th prevented an 
attack on Baum’s camp, hut there “was con- 
tinual skirmishing. The colonel strengthened 
Ms intrenchments, and finding he had a larger 
force to contend with than he had anticipated, 
sent off in all haste to Burgoyne for reinforce- 
ments. Colonel Breyman marched off imme- 
diately, with five hundred Hessian gienadiers 
and infantry and two sis-poimders, leaving be- 
hind him his tents, baggage, and standards. 
He, also, found the roads so deep, and the 
horses so had, that he was nearly two days 
getting four and twenty miles. The tactics of 
the Hessians weie against them, “ So foolisMy 
attached were they to forms of discipline,” 
writes a British historian, “that in marching 
through thickets they stopped ten times an 
hour to dress their ranks.” It was here, in 
fact, that they most dreaded the American 
rifie. “In the open field,” said they, “the 
rebels are not much ; hut they are redoubtable 
in the woods.”'*' 

In the mean time the more alert and active 
Americans had been mustering from all quarters 
to Stark’s assistance, wuth such weapons as 
they had at hand. During the night of the 
15th, Colonel Symonds arrived with a body of 
Berkshire militia. Among them was a bellig- 
erent parson, full of fight, Allen by name, pos- 
sibly of the bellicose family of the hero of Ti- 
conderoga. “ General,” cried he, “the people 
of Berkshire have been often called out to no 
purpose ; if you don’t give them a chance to 
fight now they will never turn out again.” 
“You would not turn out now, while it ia dark 
and raining, would you?” demanded Stark. 
“ Hot just now,” was the reply. “ Well, if the 
Lord should once more give us sunshine, and 1 1 
don’t give you fighting enough,” rejoined the 
veteran, “ I’ll never ask you to turn out again.” 

On the following morning the sun shone 
bright, and Stark prepared to attack Baum in 
his intrenchments ; though he had no artillery, 
and his men, for the most part, had only their 
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ordinary brown firelocks without bayonets. 
Two hundred of his men,- under Colonel Hich- 
ols, were detached to the rear of the enemy’s 
left, three hundred under Colonel Herilck, to 
the rear of his light , they weie to join their 
forces and attack him in the rear, while Colo- 
nels Hubbard and Stickney, with two hundred 
men, diverted his attention in front. 

Colonel Skene and the royalists, when they 
saw the Americans issuing out of the woods on 
different sides, persuaded themselves, and en- 
deavored to persuade Baum, that these w'ere 
the royal people of the country fiocking to Ins 
standard. The Indians were the first to dis- 
cover the truth. “ The woods are full of Yan- 
kees,” cried they, and retreated in single file 
between the troops of Hichols and Herrick, 
yeUing like demons and jingling cow bells. 
Several of them, however, were killed or 
wounded as they thus ran the gauntlet. 

At the first sound of fire-arms. Stark, who 
had remained with the main body in camp, 
mounted his horse and gave the word, forward ^ 
He had promised his men the plunder of the 
British camp The homely speech made by 
Mm when in sight of the enemy has often been 
cited. “How, my men! Theie are the red 
coats I Before night they must be ours, or 
HoEy Stark wiE be a widow 1 ” 

Baum soon found himself assafied on every 
side, but he defended his works bravely. His 
two pieces of artfilery, advantageously planted, 
were very effective, and his troops, if slow in 
march, were steady in action. For two hours 
the discharge of fire-arms was said to have 
been like the constant rattling of the drum. 
Stark in his despatches compared it to a “ con- 
tinued clap of thunder.” It was the’ hottest 
fight he had ever seen. He inspired his men 
with his own impetuosity. They drove the 
royalist troops upon the Hessians, and pressing 
after them stormed the works with irresistible 
fury. A Hessian eye-witness declares that this 
time the rebels fought with desperation, press- 
ing within eight paces of the loaded cannon to 
take surer aim at the artillerists. The latter 
were slain ; the cannon captured. The royal- 
ists and Canadians took to flight, and escaped 
to the woods The Germans still kept their 
ground, and fought bravely, untE there' was 
not a cartridge left. Baum and his dragoons 
then took to their broadswords and the in- 
fantry to their bayonets, and endeavored^ to 
cut their way to a road in tlie woodfe but in 
vain ; many were killed, more wounded, Baum 
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among the mimber, and all who survived were 
taken prisoners.*^ 

The victors now dispersed, some to collect 
booty, some to attend to the wounded, some 
to guard the prisoners, and some to seek re- 
freshment, being exhausted by hunger and 
fatigue. At this critical juncture, Breyman’s 
tardy reinforcement came, making its way 
heavily and slowly to the scene of action, 
joined by many of the enemy who had fled. 
Attempts were made to rally the militia ; bnt 
they were in complete confusion. Nothing 
would have saved them from defeat, had not 
Oolonel Seth Warner’s corps fortunately ar- 
rived from Bennington, fresh from repose, and 
advanced to meet the enemy, while the others 
regained their ranks. It was four o’clock in 
the afternoon when this second action com- 
menced. It was fought from wood to wood 
and hill to hill, for several miles, until sunset. 
The last stand of the enemy was at Van 
Schaick’s mill, where, having expended all 
their ammunition, of which each man Lad 
forty rounds, they gaVe way, and retreated, 
under favor of the night, leaving two fleld- 
pieoes and all their baggage in the hands of the 
Americans. Stark eeased to pursue them, lost 
m the darkness his men should lire upon each 
other. “ Another hour of daylight,” said ho 
in lus report, “ and I should have captured the 
whole body.” The veteran had had a horse 
shot under him, but escaped without wound 
01 bruise. 

Four brass flold-pieoes, nine hundred dragoon 
s’words, a thousand stand of arms, and four ain- 
munition waggons, were the spoils of this vic- 
tory. Thirty-two officers, live hundred and 
sixty-four privates, including Canadians and 
loyalists, were taken prisoners. The nuinhei* 
of slain "was very considerable, but could not 
bo aseexTainod, many having fallen in the 
woods. Tlie bravo but unfortunate Baum did 
not long survive. Tiie Americana had ouo 
hundred Mlled and wounded, 

Burgoyno was awakened in liia camp towards 
daylight of the l7th, by tidings that Oolonel 
Baum had suiTondered. Next eamo word that 
Oolonel Breyman was engaged in severe and 
doubtful coiridict. The whole army wms roused, 
and were preparing to hasten to his assistance, 
when one report after another gavo assurance 
that he was on his way hack in safety. The 
main body, therefore, remained in camp at the 
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Batten kiln ; hut Burgoyne forded that stream 
with the 4Tth regiment and pushed forward 
until 4 o’clock, when he met Breyman and his 
troops, weary and haggaid with hard fighting 
and haid marching, in hot weather. In the 
evening all returned to their old encamp- 
ments.**' 

Geneial Schuyler was encamped on Yan 
Schaick’s Island at the mouth of Hie Mohawk 
Elver, when a letter from General Lincoln, 
dated Bennington, Aug. 18, informed him of 

the capital blow given the enemy by General 
Stark.” “I tiust,” replies he, Aug. 19th, 

that the severity with which they have been 
handled will retard General Burgoyno’s pro- 
gress. Part of hi3 force was yesterday after- 
noon about three miles and a half above Still- 
water. If the enemy have entirely left that 
part of the country you aie in, I think it would 
bo advisable for you to move to wauls Hudson 
Bivor tending towards Still waici.” 

Governor Clinton,” writes he to Stark on 
the same day, “is coining up with a body of 
militia, and I trust that after wlnit tho enemy 
have experienced from you, llieir progress will 
bo retarded, and thou wo shall sec them driven 
out of this part of tho country.” 

lie now hoped to hour that Arnold luid 
raised tlio siege of Port Btanwix. “If that 
take place,” said ho, “it will lie possible to en- 
gage two or threo hundred Indians to join this 
army, and Congress may rest assmod that my 
best endeavors shall not bo wautlug to accom- 
plish it.” 

Tidings of tho alTair of Bennington reached 
Washington, just before ho morocl his camp 
from tlie neighborhood of Philadulplua to Wil- 
mington, and it roliovod his mind from a world 
of anxious perplexity. lu a lei ter to PiiLnain 
ho writes, “ As there is not now tho leant dan- 
ger of General ITowo’s going to New England, 
I Inipo tbo whole force of tlmt country will 
turn out, and, hy following tho groat stroke 
struck by Gonoral Stark near Bennington, eii- 
iiroly crush General Burgoyno, who, hy his 
letter to Oolonel Baum, seems to bo in want of 
almost every thing,” 

We will now give tho fate of Burgoyno’s do- 
tachmoiit, under St. Legor, sent to capture T’ort 
Btanwix, and ravage tho valley of the Mo- 
hawk, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Aknolb’s march to the relief of Fort Stan- 
wis, was slower than suited his ardent and im- 
patient sphit. He was detained in the valley 
of the Mohawk by bad roads, by the necessity 
of waiting for baggage and ammunition wag- 
gons, and for militia recruits who turned out 
reluctantly. He sent missives to Colonel Gan- 
SGvoort assuring him that he would relieve him 
in the course of a few days. “ Be under no 
kind of appiehension,” writes he. “I know 
the strength of the enemy, and Jmo to deal 

In fact, conscious of the smallness of his 
force, he had resorted to stratagem, sending em- 
issaiios ahead to spread exaggerated repoits 
of the number of liis troops, so as to work on 
the fears of the enemy’s Indian allies and in- 
duce them to deseit. The most important of 
these emissaries was one Yan Yost Ouylei, an 
eccentric half-witted fellow, known throughout 
the country as a rank tory. He had been con- 
victed as a spy, and only spared from the halter 
on the condition that he would go into St. 
Leger’s camp, and spicad alarming reports 
among the Indians, by whom he was well 
known. To insure a faithful discharge of his 
mission, Arnold detained his brother as a hos- 
tage. 

On his way up the Mohawk valley, Arnold 
was joined by a How York regiment, under 
Colonel James Livingston, sent by Gatos to 
reinforce him. On arriving at the German 
Plats he rocoivod an express from Colonel Gaii- 
sGvoort, informing him that ho was still ho- 
sieged, but in high spirits and under no appro- 
hensiona. In a letter to Gates, Witten from 
the Gorman Plata (August Slst), Arnold says, 
“I leave this place this morning with twelve 
hundred Continental troops and a handful of 
militia for Port Sohiiylor, still besieged by a 
number of^ual to onrs. You will hoar of my 
being victorious— or no moro. As soon as the 
safety of this part of the country will peimt, I 
will lly to your assistance.” ^ 

All this while St. Legcr was advancing his 
parallels and pressing the siege*, while provi- 
sions and ammunition were rapidly decreasing 
within the fort, St. Logor’s Indian allies, how- 
ever, were growing snllen and intractable. 
This slow kind of woxfaro, this war with the 
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I spade, they were unaccustomed to, and they 
by no means relished it Besides, they had 
been led to expect easy times, little fighting, 
many scalps, and much plunder ; whereas they 
had fought hard, lost many of their best chiefs, 
been checked in their cruelty, and gained no 
booty. 

At this juncture, scouts brought word that a 
force one thousand strong was marching to the 
relief of the fort. Eager to put Lis savages in 
action, St. Loger in a council of war offered to 
their chiefs to place himself at their head, with 
throe hundred of his best troops, and meet the 
enemy as they advanced. It was agreed, and 
! they sallied foi*th together to choose a fighting 
ground. By this time rumors stole into the 
camp doubling the number of the approaching 
enemy Biirgoyne’s whole army were said to 
have been defeated Lastly came Yan Yost 
Ouyler, with his coat full of bullet holes, giving 
out that he had escaped from the hands of the 
Americans, and had been fired upon by them. 
IBs story was believed, for his wounded coat 
corroborated it, and he was known to he a roy- 
alist. Mingling among his old acquaintances, 
the Indians, ho assured them that the Ameri- 
cans wore close at hand, “ and mim crons as the 
leaves on the trees ” 

Arnold’s stratagem succeeded. The Indians, 
fioklo as the winds, began to desert Sir John 
Jolmsoii and Colonels Oiaus and Butler endeav- 
ored ill vain to reassure and retain them In 
a little while two hundred had decamped, and 
the rest threatened to do so likewise, unless 
St. Loger retreated. 

The unfortunate colonel found too late what 
little rohanco was to he placed upon Indian 
allies. Ho determined on the 32d, to send off 
Ins sick, his wounded, and his artillery by 
Wood Crook that very night, and to protect 
them by the lino of march. The Indians, how- 
ever, goaded on hy Arnold’s emissaries, insisted 
on instant retreat. St, Loger still refused to 
depart before nightfall. The savages now be- 
came ungovernable. They seized upon liquor 
of the officers about to be embarked, and get- 
ting intoxicated, behaved like very fiends. 

In a word, St. Legor was obliged to decamp 
about noon, in such hurry and confusion that 
ho loft Lis tents standing, and Ms artillery, with 
most of his baggage, ammunition, and stores, 
fell into the hands of the Americans. 

A detachment from the garrison pursued and 
harassed him for a time ; but his greatest an- 
noyance was from hia Indian ^ allies, who plan- 
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dered the boats which conveyed such baggage 
as had been brought off; miu dered all strag- 
glers who lagged in the roar, and amused them- 
selves by giving false alarms to keep up the 
panic of the soldiery; who would throw away 
muskets, knapsacks, and every thing that im- 
peded their flight. 

It was not until he reached Onondaga Falls, 
that St. Leg or discovered by a letter from Biir- 
goyne, and floating reports brought by the 
bearer, that he had been the dupe of a rixse de 
guerre^ and that at the time the advancing foe 
were reported to be close upon Ms haunches, 
they were not witMn foity miles of him. 

Such was the second blow to Burgoyno’s 
invading army, but before the news of it 
leached that doomed commander, he had al- 
ready been half paialyzed by the disaster at 
Bennington 

The moral effect of these two blows was 
such as 'Washington had predicted. Fortune, so 
long adverse, seemed at length to have taken 
a favorable turn. People wore roused from 
their despondency. There was a sudden exul- 
tation throughout the couiitiy. The savages 
had disappeared in their native forests. The 
German veterans, so much vaunted and dread- 
ed, had been vanquished by militia, and British 
artillery captured by men, some of whom had 
never scon a cannon. 

Means wore now augmenting in Sohiiylor’s 
hands. Colonels Livingston and Pierro van 
Oortlandi, forwarded by Putnuin, wore arrived. 
Governor Clinton was daily expected with 
New York militia from tlio Tliglilands. The 
arrival of Arnold was anticipated with troops 
and artillery, and Lincoln with the Now Eng- 
land miliiia. At this propitious moment, when 
every thing was ready for iho siclde to bo put 
into the harvest, Goiieral Gatos arrived in the 
camp. 

Schuyler received him with ilic noble cour- 
tesy to which lie pledged hiiasolf. After 
acquainting him with all the aflairs of the de- 
partment, the ineaaiirGH ho had taken, and those 
he had projected ; he infonned him of his hav- 
ing signifled to Congress his intontion to ro- 
luain in that quarter for the present, and render 
every service in his power ; and ho entx^oated 
Gates to cad upon hiip for counsol and assist- 
ance whenever he thought proper. 

Gates was in high spirits. Hie letters to 
Washington show how completely he was 
aware that an easy path of victory had been 
opened for him. Upon my leaving Philadel- 


phia,” writes he, “the prospect this way ap- 
peared most gloomy, but the sever© checks the 
enemy have met with at Bennington and Tryon 
County, have given a moie pleasing view of 
public affairs. Particular accounts of the signal 
victory gained by General Stark, and of the 
severe blow General Herkimer gave Sir Jolni 
Johnson and the scalpers under his command, 
have been transmitted to your Excellency by 
General Schuyler. I anxiously expect the ar- 
rival of an express from General Arnold, with 
an account of the total defeat of the enemy in 
that quarter. 

“ I cannot sufficiently thank your Excellency 
for sending Colonel Morgan’s corps to this 
army. They will be of the greatest service to 
it , for, until the late success this way, I am 
told the army wore quite panic-struck by the 
Indians, and their tory and Canadian assassins 
in Indian dress ” 

Governoi Clinton was iimneditely expected 
m camp, and ho intended to consult with him 
and General Lincoln upon the host plan to dis- 
ti OSS, and lie hoped, finally to defeat the oiio- 
niy. “ Wo shall no doubt,” writes ho, “ unani- 
mously agree lu seiitimeiit wiili your Excel- 
lency, to keep Generals Lincoln and Stark upon 
the flank and rear of iiio enemy, while the 
main body opposes them in front,” 

Not a word does ho say of oonsnlting Schuy- 
ler, who, more than any one clso, was acquainted 
with the department and its concerns, wlio 
was in constant corrcspondonco with Wash- 
ington, and had co-operated with him in effect- 
ing the measures which had iiroducod tho 
present promising situation of affairs. So far 
wms he from responding to Schuyler’s magna- 
nimity, and xu'oiffiiig iiolily oflbred 

counsel and assistance, that ho did not oven 
ask I dm to bo present at his first council of war, 
although ho invited up Genorul Ton Broock of 
tho iniiitia from Albany to attend It. 

ITis condnot in this respect provoked a caustic 
remark from tho cxdohrated Goiivernour Morris. 
“TJio commandor-iu-<ffiier of tlio Northern 
doxmrtmont,” said he, “ may, if ho ideaso, neg- 
lect to ask or disdain to receive advice, but 
those who know him will, I luu sure, ho con- 
vincad that ho wants it,” 

Gates opened hostilities against Burgoyno 
with tho pon. Ho had received a letter from 
that coinmandor, complaining of tho harsh 
treatment oxporionoodhy iho royalists oapfcurod 
at Bennington. “ Duty and principle,” writes 
Burgoyno, ‘^nado mo a jjublio onoray to iho 
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Americans -who hare taken up arms; But I 
seek to be a generous one; nor have I tbe 
shadow of lesentment against any individual 
who does not induce it by acts derogatory to 
those maxims upon which all men of honor 
think alike.” 

There was nothing mthis that was not borne 
out by the conduct and cliaracter of Biirgoyne ; 
but Gates seized upon tbe occasion to assail 
that commander in no measured terms in re- 
gard to his Indian allies. 

‘‘ That the savages,” said he, “ should in their 
warfare mangle the unhappy piisoners who fall 
into their hands, is neither new nor extiaordi- 
iiary ; hut that the famous General Buxgoyno, 
in whom the fine gentleman is united with the 
scholar, should hire the savages of America to 
scalp Europeans : nay more, that he should pay 
a price for each scalp so barbarously taken, is 
more than will be believed in Europe, until au- 
thenticated fixots shall ill every gazette conhrni 
the horrid tale.” 

After this prelude, he wont on to state the 
murdei of Mzss MoOrea, alleging that her mur- 
derer was employed by Burgoyne. “Two 
parents,” added be, “ with their six children, 
were ti Gated .with the same inhumanity while 
quietly resting in their once happy and peace- 
ful dwelling. Upwards of one hundred men, 
women, and children, have perished by the 
hands of the ruffians to whom it is assorted you 
have paid the price of blood.” 

Oates showed his letter to General Lincoln and 
Oolonol Wilkinson, who domuiTed to its person- 
ality , but ho evidently oonooivod it an achievo- 
inont of the pen, and spurned then* criticism ^ 

Burgoyne, in a manly reply, declared that 
he would have disdained to justify liiinsolf 
from such rhapsodies of fiction and calumny, 
but that Ms silence might bo construed into an 
admission of their truth, and lead to acts of 
rtilaliation. lie pronounced all the intelligence 
cited rospooting the cruelties of tlio Indians 
to be false, with the exception of the case of 
Mias McOrea. Tina ho imt in its true light, 
adding, that it had been as sincerely lamented 
and abhorred by him, as it could bo by the 
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poiaoml; to which the old gentleman, replied with his 
charaotorlatlo bluntnoeSj “By Q— 1 I don’t boliovc either 
of jou can morul it,”— and thuB the consultation Icr- 
minatod.-»'PFj';/ei’»S(}M.’siIffl?nc)2Vs, Tol i, 231. 


tenderest of her friends. “Iwonld not,” de- 
clared he, “ be conscious of the acts you pre- 
sume to impute to me, for the whole continent 
of America ; though the wealth of worlds was 
in its bowels, and a paradise upon its surface.” 

We have already shown what was the real 
conduct of Burgoyne in this deplorable affair, 
and General Gates could and should have ascer- 
tained it, before “ he presumed to impute ” to 
a gallant antagonist and a humane and culti- 
vated gentleman, such base and barbaious poli- 
cy. It was the government under which 
Burgoyne served ihnt was oliargeable with the 
murderous acts of the savages. lie is rather 
to be pitied for being obliged to employ such 
hell-hounds, whom lie endeavored in vain to 
hold in check. Great Biitain reaped the re- 
ward of her policy in j}ho odium which it oast 
upon her cause, and the determined and suc- 
cessful opposition which it provoked in the 
American bosom. 

We will now shift the scene to Washington’s 
camp at Wilmington, where wo left him watch- 
ing the operations of the Biitish fleet, and pre- 
paring to oppose the army under Sir William 
Howe m its designs upon Philadelphia. 


OnAPTEB XYIIL 

On the 25th of August, the British army 
under General Howe began to land from the 
fleet ill Elk Eivor, at the bottom of Ohesapeako 
Bay. The x>laco where tliey landed was about 
six miles below the Hoad of Elk (now Elkton) 
a small town, the capital of Cecil Ooniity. 
This was seventy miles from Philadelphia ; ten 
miles further from that city than they had 
been when encamped at Brunswick. The in- 
tervening country, too, was less open than the 
Jerseys, and cut up by deep streahis. Sir 
William had chosen this circuitous route in the 
expectation of f nding friends among the people 
of Oeeil County, and of the lower counties of 
Pennsylvania ; many of whom were Quakers 
and non-combatants, and many persons disaf- 
fected to the patriot cause. 

Early in the evening, Washington received 
intelligenoo that the enemy were landing. 
There was a quantity of public and private 
stores at the Head of Elk, which ho feared 
would fall into their hands if they moved 
quickly. Every attempt was to bo made to 
check them. The divisions of Generals Greono 
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and Stephen were withm a few miles of ‘Wil- 
mington ; oiders were sent for them to march 
thither immediately. The two other diYisions, 
wliich had halted at Chester to refresh, wore 
to hurry forward. Major-General Armstrong, 
the same who had surprised the Indian village 
of Kittaning in the French war^ and who now 
commanded the Pennsylvania militia, was urged 
to send down, in the cool of the mght, all the 
men he could muster, properly armed. “ The 
first attempt of the enemy,” writes Washing- 
ton, “ will he with light parties to seize horses, 
carriages, and cattle, and we must endeavor to 
Chech them at the outset ” 

General Rodney, therefore, who commanded 
the Delaware militia, was ordered to throw out 
scouts and patrols toward the enemy to watch 
their motions ; and to move near them with 
his troops, as soon as he shonld ho reinforced 
hy the Maryland mihtia. 

Light troops were sent out early m the 
morning to hover about and harass the invad- 
ers. Washington himself, accompanied hy 
General Greene and the Maiquis do Lafayette 
and their aides, rode forth to reconnoitre the 
country in the neighborhood of the enemy, and 
determine how to dispose of his forces when 
they should be collected. The only eminences 
near Elk wore Iron Hill and Gray’s IIill ; the 
latter within two miles of the enemy. It was 
difficult, however, to get a good view of their 
encampment, and judge of the numher that 
had landed. Hours wore passed in riding from 
place to place reconnoitring, and taking a mili- 
tary survey of the surrounding country. At 
length a severe storm drove the party to take 
shelter in a farm house. Night came on dark 
and stormy, Washington showed no disposition 
to depart. IIis companions became alarmed 
for his safety; there was risk of his being 
surprised, being so near the enemy’s camp. 
IIo was not to bo moved ciLbor by advice or 
ontroatios, but remained all night under the 
farmer’s roof. When ho loft the liouso at day- 
break, however, says Lafayette, ho aoknoivl- 
edged his imprudence, and that the most iiisig- 
nifioant traitor might have caused his ruin. 

Indeed, he ran a similar risk to that which 
in the pyovious year had produced General Leo’s 
catastrophe. 

The country was in a great state of alarm. 
The inhabitants were hurrying off their most 
viduablo effiocts, so that it was difficult to pro- 
cure cattle and vehicles to remove the public 
stores. The want of horses an d the annoyances 


given by the Ameiican light troops, however, 
kept Howe from advancing promptly, and gave 
time for the greater part of the stores to bo 
saved. 

To allay the public alarm, Howe issued a 
proclamation on the 27^1, promising the strict- 
est regularity and order on the part of his 
army; with security of person and propeity 
to all who remained quietly at home, and par- 
don to those under aims, who should promptly 
return to their obedience. Tlio proclamation 
had a quieting effect, especially among the loy- 
alists, who abounded in these parts. 

The divisions of Generals Greene and Stephen 
were now stationed several miles in advance 
of Wilmington, behind White Olay Creek, about 
ten miles from the Head of Elk. General 
Smallwood and Colonel Gist had been directed 
by Congress to take command of the inilitia of 
Maryland, who were gathering on the wa'stcin 
shore, and Washington sent them orders to co- 
opeiato with General Rodney and got in the 
lear of the enemy. 

Washington now felt the want of IVIorgan 
and his nllomen, -whom he had sent to assist 
the Northern army ; to supply their place, ho 
formed a corps of light troops, by drafting a 
hundred men from each brigade. The com- 
mand was given to Major-Gcmorul Maxwell, 
who was to hover about the enemy and give 
them continual annoyiincc. 

Tho array about this time was mcrouhcd by 
the arrival of General Sullivan and his division 
of three thousand inon. ITo had recently, while 
encamped at Hanover m nTersey, made a gallant 
attempt to surprise and capture a corps of cuio 
thousand provincials stationed on Staten Island, 
at a distance from tho fortified cam]), and op- 
posite tho Jersey shore. Ifie attempt was 
p.ariially sucocssful ; a uumbor of tho provin- 
cials wore captured , but the regiilarB camo to 
tho rescue Sullivan had not brought sufficient 
botits to secure a retreat. His rear-guard was 
captmed while waiting fur tho return of tho 
boats, yot not without a sharp resistance. 
Thoro was loss on both sides, but the Ameri- 
cana suil’erod most. Congress luul dirocied 
Washington to appoint a (‘onrt of impilry to 
inveatigato tho matter ; in the mean time, Sul- 
livan, whoso gallantry romainod undoublod, 
contimiod in command. 

Thoro woro now in camp several of those 
officers and gontlemon from various parts of 
Europe who had recently pressed into tho ser- 
vice, and tho suitable employment of whom 
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liad been a source of mucli perplexity to Wash- 
ington General Deborre, the French veteian 
of thirty years’ service, commanded a brigade 
in Sullivan’s division. Brigadier-General Con- 
way, the Gallicized Hibernian, was m the divi- 
sion of Lord Stirling. Beside these, there was 
Louis Fletiry, a French gentleman of noble 
descent, who had been educated as an engineer, 
and had come out at the opening of the Revo- 
lution to offer his services. Washington had 
obtained foi liim a captain’s commission. An- 
other officer of distinguished merit, was the 
Count Pulaski, a Pole, recommended by Dr 
Franklin as an officer famous throughout Europe 
for liis bravery and conduct in the defence of 
the liberties of his country against Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. In fact, he had been 
commander-m-ohief of tlio forces of the in- 
surgents. He served at present as a volunteei 
in the light-horse, and as that department was 
still without a head, and the cavalry was a 
main object of attention among the military of 
Poland, Washington suggested to Congress the 
expediency of giving him the command of it. 
“ This gentleman, we are told,” writes Wash- 
ington, “ has been, like us, engaged in defend- 
ing the liberty and independence of his country, 
and has sacriliced his fortune to his zeal for 
those objects Ho derives from hence a title to 
oui lospect, that ought to operate in Ms favor 
as far as the good of the service will pei- 
mlt ” 

At this time Henry Leo of Yirginia, of mili- 
tary renown, makes hia first appearance He 
was in the twenty-second year of his age, and 
in the preceding year had commanded a com- 
pany of Virginia volunteers. Ho liad i^dccntly 
signalized liiimself in scouting parties, harassing 
tile enemy’s pickets. Washington, in a letter 
to the President of Congress (August SOtli), 
writes: “This minute twenty-four British 
prisoners arrived, taken yesterday by Captain 
Leo of the light-horse.” His adventurous ex- 
ploits soon won him notoriety, and the popular 
appellation of “ Light-horse Harry.” He was 
favorably noticed by Washington throughout 
the war. Perhaps there was sometliiiig beside 
his hold, dashing spirit, which won him this 
favor. There may have b<5on early recollections 
connected with ifc. Lee was the son of the 
lady who first touched Washington’s heart in 
his Boliool-boy days, the one about whom ho 
wrote rhymes at Mount Vernon and Greonway 
Court— his “ lowland beauty.” 

Several days were now passed by the oom- 


mander-in-chief almost continually in the 
saddle, reconnoitring the roads and passes,^ 
and making himself acquainted with the sur- 
rounding country, which was very much 
intersected by rivers and small streams, run- 
ning chiefly from northwest to southeast. 
He had now made up his mind to risk a battle 
in the open field. It is true his troops were 
infeiior to those of the enemy in number, 
equipments, and discipline. Hitheito, accord- 
ing to Lafayette, “ they had fought combats, 
hnt not battles.” Still those combats had 
given them experience ; and though many of 
them were militia, or raw recruits, yet the 
divisions of the army had acquired a facility at 
moving in large masses, and were considerably 
improved in military tactics. At any rate, it 
would never do to let Philadelphia, at that 
time the capital of the States, fall without a 
blow. There was a carping spirit abroad ; a 
disposition to cavil and find fault, which was 
prevalent in Philadelphia, and creeping into 
Congress ; something of the nature of wJiat had 
been indulged respecting General Schuyler 
and the army of the NTorth Public impatience 
called for a battle; it was expected even by 
Europe; his own valiant sq)irit required it, 
though hitherto ho had been held in check by 
vSiipenor considerations of expediency, and by 
the oonirolling interference of Congress. Con- 
gress itself now spurred him on, and he gave 
way to the native ardor of his character. 

The British army having effected a landing, 
in which, by the way, it had experienced but 
little molestation, was formed into two divi- 
sions. One, under Sii" William Howe, was 
stationed at Elkton, with its advanced guard 
at Gray’s IIill, about two miles offi The other 
division, under General Enyplmusen, was on 
the opposite side of the ferry, at Cecil Court 
House. On the third of September the enemy 
advanced in considerable force, with three field- 
pieces, moving with great caution, as the coun- 
try was difficult, woody, and not well known 
to them. About three miles in front of White 
Olay Creek, their vanguard was encountered 
by General Maxwell and liis light troops, and 
a severe skirmish took place The fire of the 
Araorican sharpshooters and riflenion, as usual, 
was very efifectivo ; but being inferior in num- 
ber, and having no artillery, Maxwell was 
compelled to retpreat across White Olay Creek, 
with the loss of about forty killed aud wound- 
ed. The loss of the enemy was supposed to be 
much greater. 
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The main body of the American army was 
now encamped on the east side of Red Olay 
Cieek on the road leading from Elkton to Phil- 
adelphia. The light infantry wore in the ad- 
vance, at White Clay Creek. The armies were 
from eight to ten miles apart. In this position, 
Washington determined to await tho threatened 
attack 

On the 5th of September he made a stirring 
appeal to the army, in his general orders, stat- 
ing the object of the enemy, the oaptnre of 
Philadelphia. They had tried it before from 
the Jerseys, and had failed. He trusted they 
would be again disappointed. In their present 
attempt their all was at stake. Tho whole 
would he hazarded in a single battle. If de- 
feated in that, they were totally undone, and 
the war would be at an end. How then was 
the time for tho most strenuous exertions. 
One hold stroke would fiee tho land fiom 
rapine, devastation, and brutal outrage. “ Ttvo 
years,” said ho, “ have we maintained tho war, 
and struggled with difficulties innuinerablo, hut 
the prospect has briglitonod. Kow is the tune 
to reap the fruit of all our toils and dangers , 
if we behave like men this third campaign will 
he onr last.” Washington’s numerical force at 
this time was about fifteen thousand men, but 
fiom sickness and other causes the offiectivo 
force, militia included, did not exceed olovou 
thousand, and most of these indillcreiitly armed 
and equipped. The strength of tlio Biitish was 
computed at eighteen thousand men, hut, it is 
thought, not more than fiftcou thousand wore 
hrouglit into action. 

On the 8th, tho enemy advanccu in two 
columns ; one appeared imeparing to attack the 
Americans in front, while the other extended 
its left up the west side of the creek, halting at 
Milltowii, soiuowliat to tho light of tho Ameri- 
can position, Washmgton now suspected, an 
inteiitiuiL on tlio pari of 18ir "William Ilowo to 
march by Ida rigid, suddenly pass the Brandy- 
wino, gain the heights north of that stream, 
and cut him off from Phihuloliihia. IIo Bum- 
inoned a council of war, therefore, tliat even- j 
ing, in which it was determined immediately | 
to change their position, and move to the river 
in question By two o’clock m tho morning, 
the army was under march, and hy the next 
evGiiing was encamped on the high grounds in 
tho rear of the Brandywine, ^Tho enemy on 
the same evening moved to Kennet Square, 
about seven miles from the American position, 

Tho Brandywine Crook, as it is oaUod, com- 


mences with two branches, called tho East and 
West branches, which unite in one stream, flow- 
mg from west to east about twenty-two miles, 
and emptying itself into the Delaware about 
twenty-five miles below Philadelphia. It has 
several fords ; one called Ohadd’s Ford, was at 
that time tho most practicable, and in the direct 
route from tlie enemy’s camp to Philadelphia. 
As the principal attack was expected liexe, 
Washington made it the centre of Ins position, 
where he stationed the main body of his army, 
comiiosed of Wayne’s, Weedon’s, and Muhlen- 
berg’s brigades, with the light infantry under 
Maxwell. An eminence immediately above 
the ford, had been intrenobed in the night, and 
was occupied by "Wayno and Proctor’s artillery, 
Weedon’s and Muhlenberg’s biigados, which 
were Yirgiman trooj^s, and foimcd General 
Greene’s division, wore posted in tho rear on 
tho heights, as a reserve to aid either wing of 
the army. With these Wasiiington took Ins 
stand Maxwell’s light infanty •wore thrown 
in tho ad^anro, soutli of the Brandywine, and 
posted on high ground each bide of the road 
leading to the ford. 

Tho right wing of tho army commanded by 
Sullivan, and composed of his division and 
those of Stephen and Stirling, extended up the 
Brandywine two miles beyond Wasbiiigton’s 
position. Its light troops and videttes woro 
distributed quite up to tho forks. A few de- 
tachments of ill-organized and undisciplined 
cavalry, extended across tho crook on tho ox- 
tromo right. Tho loft wung, coinpoKod of tho 
Pen usyl vania m ilitia, under Maj or-G ener? il Anu- 
fatrong, was stiatioiied about a niilo and a half 
below Uho main bod}", to protect tlio lower 
fords, wlioro tlio least danger was apiu’clioiidod. 
Tho Brandywine, wlucli ran in front of the 
whole lino, was now tlio only obstacle, if such 
it might be called, between tlio two urmios. 

Early on the moruiag of the llih, a great 
cohiiuii of troops was descried ad van (dug on 
tho road loading to Ohadd’s Ford. A skirt of 
woods cjonceuled its force, but it was siippasod 
to 1)0 tho main body of tho enemy ; If bo, a 
general conllicfc was at hand. 

Tho Americans wore immocliaiely drawn out 
in order of battle, ’Washington rode along tho 
front of the ranks, and was ovorywlawe ro- 
coived with acedamatioms. A sharp lirlng of 
small arms soon told that Maxwell’s light in- 
fantry were engaged with tho vanguard of tho 
onomy. Tho skirmishing was kept up for some 
time with spirit, when Maxwell was driven 
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across the Brandywine below the ford* The 
enemy, who had advanced hut slowly, did not 
attempt to follow, but halted on commanding 
ground, and appeared to reconnoitre the Amer- 
ican position with a view to an attack, A 
heavy cannonading commenced on both sides, 
about ten o’clock. The enemy made repeated 
dispositions to foice the ford, which brought 
on as frequent skirmishes on both sides of the 
river, for detachments of the light troops occa- 
sionally crossed over. One of these sknmi&hes 
was 11101 0 than usually severe: the British 
flank-guard was closely pressed, a captain and 
ten or fifteen men were killed, and the guard 
was put to flight ; but a largo force came to their 
assistance, and the Americans were again driven 
across the stream. All this while, there was 
the noise and uproar of a battle ; but little of 
the reality. The enemy made a great thunder- 
ing of cannon, but no vigorous onset, and Col- 
onel Harrison, ’Washington’s “ old secretary,” 
seeing this cautious and dilatory conduct on 
their pait, wrote a hurried note to Congress, 
expressing his confident belief that the enemy 
would be repulsed. 

Towards noon came an express from Sulli- 
van, with a note received from a scouting party, 
reporting that General Howe, with a largo 
body of troops and a park of aiiillery, was 
pushing up the Lancaster road, doubtless to 
cross at tho upper fords and turn the right 
flank of tho American position. 

Staillccl by the information, "Washington in- 
stantly sent oil Colonel Theodor ic Bland, with 
a party of horse, to reconnoitre above the forks 
and ascertain the trntli of tho report. In the 
mean time, ho resolved to cross the ford, attack 
tho (livision in front of him with Ills whole 
force, and rout it before tho other could arrive, 
lie gave orders for both wings to co-operate, 
when, as SuUivan was preparing to cross, Maj5r 
fSpicor of the militia rode up, just from tho 
forks, and assured him there was no enemy in 
that quarter, Sullivan instantly transmitted 
the intolllgonoe to Washington, whereupon the ^ 
movement was suspended until positive in- , 
formation could bo obtained. After a time i 
came a man of the neighborhood, Thomas 
Oheyney by name, spurring in all haste, tho 
mare ho rode in foam, and himself out of breath. 
Daslung up to the commandoiMn-ohiof, ho in- 
formed him that ho must instantly move, or ho 
would bo surrounded. Ho had come upon 
the enemy unawares ; had been pursued and 
fired upon, but the flootnosa of his mare had 


j saved him. The main body of the British was 
^ coming down on the east side of the stream, 
and was near at hand. Washington replied, 
that, from infoimation just received, it could 
not he so. “You are mistaken, general,” re- 
plied the other vehemently ; “ my life for it, 
you are mistaken.” Then reiterating tho fact 
with an oath, and making a draft of the road 
in the sand, “ put me under guaid,” added he, 
“ until you find my story true ” 

Another despatch from Sullivan coiroborated 
it Colonel Bland, whom Washington had sent 
to reconnoiti e above tho forks, had seen the 
enemy two miles in tho rear of Sullivan’s right, 
marching down at a rapid rate, while a cloud 
of dust showed that there wez'e more troops 
behind them. 

In fact, the old Long Island stratagem had 
been played over again. Knyi^hausen with a 
small division had engrossed the attention of 
the Americans by a feigned attack at Ohadd’s 
Ford, kept up with great noise and prolonged 
by skirmishes; while the main body of tlie 
army under Cornwallis, led by experienced 
guides, had made a circuit of seventeen miles, 
crossed tlie two folks of the Brandywine and 
lUTived in the iieigliboihood of Binnmgliam 
meetmg-houso, two miles to the right of Sulli- 
van. It was a capital stratagem, secretly and 
successfully conducted. 

Finding that Cornwallis had thus gained the 
rear of the army, Washington sent orders to 
Sullivan to oppose him with the whole right 
wing, each brigade attacking as soon as it ar- 
rived upon tho ground, Wayne, in tho mean 
time, was to keep Knyphausen at bay at the 
ford, and Greene, with tho reserve, to hold 
himself ready to give aid wherever required. 

Lafayette, as a volunteer, had hitherto ac- 
companied the commander-in- chief, but now, 
seeing thero was likely to be warm work with 
tho right wing, lie obtained permission to join 
Suhivan ; and spurred off with his aide-de-camp 
to the scene of action. From his narrative, 
we gather some of the subsequent details. 

Sullivan, on receiving Washington’s orders, 
advanced with his own, Stephen’s, and Stir- 
ling’s divisions, and began to form a line in 
front of an open quece of wood. Tho thue 
which had been expended in transmiitiug in- 
telligonco, reoeiving orders, and marching, had 
enabled Oornwallis to choose liis ground and 
preq^are for action. Still more time was given 
him from tho apprehension of the three generals, 
upon consultation, of being out-flaiikod upon 
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tb^ riglit ; and that ibe 
gap betTifeen Sullivan’s 
and Stephen’s divisions 
was too wide, and should 
be ‘dosed up. Orders 
Av ere accordingly givenfor » 
the whole line to move to 
the right; and while in j 
execution, Cornwallis ad' } 
vanced rapidly with his 
troops in the finest order, 7^ ' 
and opened a hrish fire of 
musketry and artillery. \ 
The Americans made an \^i 
obstinate resistance, but 
being taken at a disad- 
A^antage, the right and left 
wings were broken and 
driven into the woods. \ 
The centre stood fiim for ^ 
a while, but being exposed ) 
to the whole fire of the en- ' 
emy, gave way at length 
also. The British, in fol- 
lowing up their advan- 
tage, got entangled in the 
wood. It was here that 
Lafayette received liie 
wound He had thrown 
himself from his horse and A 
was endeavoring to rally 
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the troops, when ho was 
shot through the leg with 
a musket ball, and had to ^ 

be assisted into the saddle / | 

by his aide-de-camp. | 

The Americans rallied ^ 

on a height to the north j| 

ofDiiworth, and made a \ \ 

still more spirited resist- ' 

ancG than at first, but Aver o 
again dislodged and obliged to retreat with a 
heavy loss. 

While this w^as occurring with the right 
wing, Knyphanson, as soon as ho loarnt from 
the heavy firing that Oornwallis was engaged, 
made a push to force his way across OhadePs 
Ford in earnest. Ho was vigorously opposed by 
Wayne Avith Proctor’s artillery, aidod hy Max- 
well and his infantry. Groene was proparing 
to second him with the reserve, when ho was 
summoned by Washington to the support of 
the »ight wing ; -which tho commandor-in-ohiof 
had found in imminent peril. 

Greonc advanced to tho relief with such 


celerity, that it is said on good authority hie 
division accomplisliod tho march, or ndhor run, 
of /hm miles, in loss than fifty minutofl. lie 
arrived too late to save tho battle, but in iimo 
to protect tho broken m asses of the loft wing, 
which ho mot in full flight. Opening his I'anks 
from time to time for the fugitives, and cloaing 
them the moment they had passed, ho covered 
tlioir retreat by a sharp and woll-direoted firo 
from his field-pieces. Ilk grand stand was 
made at a place about a mile beyond DilwoHh, 
wliioh, in reconnoitring tho neighborhood, 
Washington hud pointed out to him, as well 
calculated for a second position, should tho 
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army be driven out of tlie first ; and here lie 
was overtaken by Colonel Pinckney, an aide- 
de-camp of the commander-iti-cMef, ordering 
him to occupy this position and protect the re- 
treat of the army. The orders were implicitly 
obeyed. Weedon’s brigade was drawn up in 
a narrow defile, flanked on both sides by woods, 
and perfectly commanding the road ; while 
Greene, with Muhlonbex'g’s brigade, passing to 
the right took his station on the road The 
Biitish came on impetuously, expecting but 
fiiiiit opposition. They met with a desperate 
resistance and were repeatedly driven back. 
It was the bloody conflict of the bayonet; 
deadly on either side, and lasting for a consider- 
able time. Weedon’s brigade on the left main- 
tained its stand also with great obstinacy, and 
the check given to the enemy hy these two 
brigades, allowed time for the broken troops to 
retreat. Weedon’s was at length compelled by 
superior numbers to seek the protection of the 
other brigade, which ho did in good older, and 
Greene gradually drew olT the whole division 
in face of the enemy, who, checked by this 
vigorous resistance, and seeing the day far 
spent, gave up all further pursuit. 

The brave stand made by these brigades had, 
likewise, been a great protection to Wayne. He 
had for a bng tune withstood the attacks of the 
enemy at Oliadd’s Ford, until the approach on 
the right, of some of the enemy’s troops who 
had been entangled in Uio woods, showed him 
that the right wing had been routed. He now 
gave up 1ho defence of Ms post, and retreated 
by the Oliestoi road. Kiiypliauson’s troops 
wore too fatigued to pursue him; and tlio 
others had boon kept back, as wo have shown, 
by Greene’s division. So ended the varied 
conflict of tho day. 

Lafayette gives an animated picture of tho 
general retreat, in which ho booanie entangled, 
lie had endeavored to rejoin Washington, but 
loss of blood compelled him to stop and have 
his wound bandaged. While thus engaged, ho 
came near being captured. All around Mm wa^ 
headlong terror and confusion. Chester road, 
the coinnioii retreat of tho broken fragments 
of tho army, from emy quarter, was crowded 
with fagitives, with cannon, with baggage cars, 
all Imnying forward poll-moll, and obstructing 
each other ; while the thundering of cannon, 
and yolloying of musketry by the contending 
parties in Lho roar, added to the confusion and 
panic of tho flight. 

Tho dust, the uproar, and the growing dark- 


ness, threw every thing into chaos ; there was 
notMng but a headlong struggle forward. At 
Chester, however, twelve miles from the field 
of battle, there was a deep stream with abridge, 
over which the fugitives would have to pass. 
Here Lafayette set a guaid to prevent their 
further flight. The commander-in-chief, arriv- 
ing soon after vuth Greene and Ms gallant divi- 
sion, some degree of order -was restored, and 
the whole army took its post behind Chester 
i for the night. 

I The scene of this battle, which decided the 
fate of Philadelphia, was within six and tvventy 
miles of that city, and each discharge of cannon 
could he heard there. The two parties of the 
inhabitants, whig and tory, were to he seen in 
: separate groups m the squares and puhlio 
places, waiting the event in anxious silence. 
At length a courier arrived. His tidings spread 
consternation among the friends of liberty. 
Kany left their homes, entire families aban- 
doned every thing in terror and despair, and took 
refuge in the mountains. Gongiess, that same 
evening, determined to quit the city and repair 
to Lancaster, whence they subsequently re- 
moved to Yorktown, Before leaving Philadel- 
phia, however, they summoned the militia of 
Pennsylvania, and the adjoining States, to join 
tho main army without delay; and ordered 
down fifteen hundred Continental troops from 
Putnam’s command on the Hudson. They also 
clothed ■Washington with power to suspend 
oiEoers for misbehavior ; to fill up all vacanoies 
under tho rank of brigadiers ; to take all pro- 
visions, and other articles necessary for tho use 
of the army, paying, or giving ceTtificatos for 
the same; and to remove, or secure for the 
benefit of the owners, all goods and effects 
which might otherwise fall into the hands of 
the enemy and be serviceable to them. These 
extraordinary powers were limited to the cir- 
cumference of seventy miles round head-quar- 
tors, and wore to continue in force sixty days, 
unless sooner revoked by Congress. 

It may be as well here to notice in advance, 
the conduct of Congress toward some of tho 
foreigners who had mingled in this battle. 
Count Pulaski, the Polish nobleman, liercloforo 
mentioned, who acted with great spirit as a 
volunteer in the light-horse, riding up within 
pistol shot of tho enemy to reconnoitre, was 
given a command of cavalry with the rank of 
brigadier-general. Captain Louis Floury, also, 
who had acquitted hinivSclf with gallantry, and 
rendered essential aid in rallying the troops, 
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liaving had a horse killed under hiruj T^as pre- 
sented by Congress another^ as a testi- 
monial of their sense of his merit. 

lafajetto speaks, in his memoiis, of the 
brilliant manner in which General Conway, 
the chevalier of St. Louis, acquitted himself at 
the head of eight hundred men, in the encoun- 
ter with the troops of Cornwallis near Birming- 
ham meeting-house. The veteran Deborre was 
not equally fortunate in gaining distinction on 
this occasion. In the awkward change of po- 
sition in the line when in front of the enemy, 
he had been the first to move, and without 
waiting for orders. The consequence was, his 
brigade fell Into confusion, and was put to 
flight. lie endeavored to lally it, and was 
wounded in the attempt ; but his efforts were 
in vain. Congress ordered a court of inquiry 
on his conduct, whereupon ho resigned his 
commission, and returned to Fiance, complain- 
ing bitteily of his hard treatment “ It was 
not his fault,” he said, ‘Mf American trooiis 
would run away.” 


CHAPTFK XIX. 

NToTWiTnsTAisrDiKn the rout and precipitate 
retreat of the American aimy, Sir ‘William 
Howg did not press the pursuit, but passed the 
night on the field of battle, and remained the 
two following days at Bilworth, sending out 
detachments to take post at Concord and 
Chester, and seize on Wilmington, whither the 
sick and wounded were convoyed. “ Had the 
enemy marched directly to Derby,” o’bscrvea 
Lafayette, ^Hho American army would have 
been out up and destroyed , they lost a pre- 
cious night, and it is perhaps the greatest 
fault in a war in which they have committed 
many.” 

Washington, as usual, profited by the inac- 
tivity of IIowo; quietly retreating through 
Derby (on the 12t.h) across the Schuylkill to 
Germantown, within a short distance of Phila- 
delphia, whore he gave liis troops a day’s re- 
pose. Finding them in good spirits, and in 
nowise disheartened by the recent affair, whicb 
they seemed to consider a check rather than a 
defeat, ho resolved to sock tlio enemy again 
and give him battle. As preliminary moasuros, 
ho loft some of the Pennsylvania militia in 
PhiiadolpMa to guard the city ; others, xmdor 
General Armstrong, were posted at the various 


[im. 

passes of the Schnylliill, with orders to tlnow 
up works; the fl.oatiiig bridge on the lowmr 
road was to be unmoored, and the boats col- 
lected and taken across the river. 

Having taken these precautions against any 
hostile movement by the lower roail, Wash- 
ington reorossed the Schuylkill, on the 14:th, 
and advanced along the Lancaster road, witli 
the intention of turning the left flank of the 
enemy. Howe, apprised of his intention, luado 
a similar disposition to outflank him The two 
ainiies came in sight of each other near the 
Warren Tavern, twenty three miles from Phil- 
adelphia, and were on the point of engaging, 
hut were prevented by a violent storm of rain 
' which lasted for four and twenty hours. 

Tliis inclement weather was particularly dis- 
tressing to the Americans ; who wore scanti^ 
clothed, most of them destitute of blankets, and 
separated from their tents and baggage The 
rain penetrated their cartridge-boxes and the 
ill-fitted locks of their muskets, rendering the 
latter useless, being delioiont in bayonets In 
this plight, Washington gave up for the present 
all thought of attacking the enemy, as their 
discipline in. the use of the bayoiiot, with wliicli 
they were universally furnished, would give 
them a groat superiority in action. “ The hot- 
headed politicians,” writoa one of his ofllcers, 
“ will no doubt censure this part of his con- 
duct, wliilo the more judicious will approve it, 
as not only expodiont, but, in such a caso, 
highly connnondablo. It was, without donbk 
chagrining to a x^erson of his fine feellugB, to 
retreat before an onoiny not more in number 
than Minsolf; yot, with a true greatnobB of 
spirit, ho sacriiicod thoin to tlio good of his 
country.” Tlioro was evidently a growing 
disposition again to criticize WaBlungtiui’s move- 
incuts, yet how well did this oflicor judge oi' him. 

The only aim, at prcboiit, was to get to sonic 
dry and .secure phu^e, wlioro tlio army might 
repobo and rofii All day, and for a great part 
of tlio night, they marched under a cold and 
pelting rain, and tlirougli deep and iniiy roads, 
to the Yellow Springs, theuco io Warwick, 
on French Creek ; a weary inarch in stormy 
woathor for troops dostiiuio of every comfort, 
and nearly a thouBond of them aoiiially bare- 
footed* At Warwick furnace, amnumition and 
a few imiskots wore obtained, to aid in dispute 
ing the passage of the Schuylkill, and the ad- 
vance of the enemy on Philadelphia. 

* Komolr of Major Samuol Sb&w, by Tton, Joslali 
Quincy. 


*** Momoii’fi, Tom, t, p. 20. 
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Ei’ora Erench Creek, Wayne was detached 
with Ms division, to get in the lear of the ene- 
my, form a junction with General Smallwood 
and the Maryland militia, and, keeping them- 
selves concealed, watch for an opportunity to 
cut oft Howe’s baggage and hospital train ; in 
the mean time, Washington crossed the Schuyl- 
kill at Parker’s Pord, and took a position to 
defend that pass of the river 

Wayne set off in the night, and, by a circui- 
tous march, got within three miles of the left 
wing of the British encamped at Trydraffin, and 
concealing himself in a wood, waited the ar- 
iiyal of Smallwood and Ins militia. At day- 
break he reconnoitred the camp, where Howe, 
checked by the severity of the weather, had 
contented himself with uniting his columns, and 
remained under shelter. All day Wayne hov- 
ered about the camp ; there were no signs of 
inarching ; all kept quiet, but lay too compact 
to be attacked with prudence. He sent repeat- 
ed messages to Washington, describing the sit- 
uation of the enemy, and urging Mm to come 
on and attack them in their camp. “Their su- 
pinoncss,” said he in one of his notes, “answers 
every purpose of giving you time to got up : if 
they attempt to move, I shall attack them at 
all events. > ^ ^ ^ There never was, nor 
never will be, a finer oppoi’tunity of giving 
the enemy a fatal blow than at present. For 
God’s sake push on as fast as possible.” 

Again, at a later hour, he writes : “ The en- 
emy are very quiet, washing and cooking. I 
expect General Maxwell on the left flank every 
inomoni, and, as I lay on the right, wo only 
want you in the roar to complete Mr, Howe’s 
business. J believe ho knows nothing of iiiy 
situaticm, as I have taken every precaution to 
prevent any intelligonoo goiiting to him, at the 
same time keeping a watchful eye on his front, 
flanks, and reai\” 

His motions, however, had not been so secret 
as 3i0 imagined. He was in a part of the coun- 
try full of the disaffected, and Sir William had 
received aoourate infonnation of his force and 
where he was enoampod. General Gray, with 
a strong dotaohment, was sent to surprise him 
ail night in his lair. Late in the evening, when 
Wayne had sot his pickets and sontmols, and 
thrown out his patrols, a couiilryniaii brought 
him word of the meditated attack. He doubt- 
ed the intolligonco, but strengthened his pickets 
and patnpls, and ordered his troops to sloop 
upon their arms. 

At elovon o’clock the pickets wore driven in 


' at the point of the bayonet — the enemy were 
advancing in column. Wayne instantly took 
post on the right of his position, to cover the 
retreat of the left, led by Colonel Hampton, 
the second in command. The latter was taidy, 
and incautiously paraded Ms troops in front of 
their fires, so as to he m full relief. Tlie ene- 
my rushed on without firing a gun ; all was the 
silent, but deadly work of the bayonet and the 
cutlass. Heaily three hundred of Hampton’s 
men were killed or wounded, and the rest put 
to flight. Wayne gave the enemy some well- 
directed volleys, and then retreating to a small 
distance, rallied his troops, and prepared for 
farther defence. The British, however, con- 
tented themselves with the blow they had 
given, and retired with very little loss, taking 
with them between seventy and eighty prison- 
ers, several of them officers, and eight baggage 
waggons, heavily laden. 

General Smallwood, who was to have co- 
operated witii Wayne, wag within a mile of 
him at the time of his attack ; and would have 
hastened to his assistance with Lis well-known 
intrepidity; but ho had not the corps under 
his command with which he had formerly dis- 
tinguished himself, and his i aw militia fled in 
a panic at the first sight of a return party of 
the enemy. 

Wayne was deeply mortified by the result of 
this affair, and, finding it severely criticized in 
the army, demanded a court-martial, which 
pronounced his conduct every thing that was 
to be expected from an active, bravo, and vigi- 
lant officer ; whatever blame there was in the 
matter fell upon his second in command, who, 
by delay, or misapprcliensioii of orders, and an 
unskilful position of his troops, had exposed 
them to bo massacred. 

On the Slst, Sir William Howe made a rapid 
march high up the Soluiylkill, on the road 
leading to Reading, as if lie intended either to 
capture the military stores deposited there, or 
to turn the right of the American army. 
Washington kept pace with him on the oppo- 
site side of the river, up to Pott’s Grove, about 
thirty miles from Philadelphia. 

The movement on the part of Howe was a 
more feint. FTo sooner had ho drawn Wash- 
ington so far up the river, than, by a rapid 
countermarch on the night of the SSd, lie got 
to the ford below, threw his troops across on 
the next morning, and xuxshod forward for 
Philadelphia. By the time Washington was 
apprised of this counter-movement, Howe was 
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too far on his way to he oyertaken by hni*- 
assed, barefooted troops, worn out by constant 
marching. Feeling the necessity of immediate 
remforcements, he wrote on the same day to 
Putnam at PeekskiU* “The situation of our 
affairs m this q^uarter calls for every aid and for 
every effort. I therefore desire that, without 
a moments loss of time, you will detach as 
many effective rank and file, under proper gen- 
erals and officers, as will make the whole num- 
ber, including those with General McDougall, 
amount to twenty-five hundred privates and 
non-commissioned fit for duty, 

“ I must urge you, by every motive, to send 
this detachment without the least possible de- 
lay. FTo considerations are to prevent ii It 
is our first object to defeat, if possible, the 
army now opposed to us here ” 

On the nest day (24th) he wrote also to 
General Gates. “ This army has not been able 
to oppose General Howe’s with the success 
that was wished, and needs a reinforcement 
I therefore request, if you have heen so fortu- 
nate as to oblige General Burgoyne to retreat 
to Ticonderoga, or if you have not, and cir- 
cumstances will admit, that you will order 
Oolonel Morgan to join me again with his 
corps. I sent him up when I thought you 
materially wanted him ; and, if his services can 
be dispensed with now, you will direct his im- 
mediate return.” 

Having called a council of officers and taken 
their opinions, which concurred with his own, 
Washington determined to remain some days 
at Pott’s Grove, to give repose to his troops, 
and await the arrival of reinforcements. 

Sir 'William Howe halted at Germantown, 
within a short distance of Philadelphia, and 
encamped the main body of his army in and 
about that village , detaching Lord Cornwallis 
with a large force and a number of officers of 
distinction, to take formal posaea&ioii of the 
city. That general mai'chod mto Philadelpliia 
on the 2Gtli, with a brilliant staff and escort, 
and followed by splendid legions of British and 
Hessian grenadiers, long trains of artillery, and 
sq^uadrons of light dragoons, the finest troops 
in the army all in their host array ; stopping to 
the Bwelling music of the hand playing God 
save the King, and presenting with their scar- 
let uniforms, their glittering arms and fiauntmg 
feathers, a striking contrast to the poor patriot 
troops, who had recently passed through the 
same streets, weary and way-worn, and happy 
if they could cover their raggedness with a 


blown linen hunting-frock, and decorate their 
caps with a sprig of evergieen. 

In this way the British took possession of 
the city, so long the object of their awkward 
attempts, and regarded by them as a trium- 
phant acquisition ,• having heen the scat of the 
general government ; the capital of the confed- 
eracy* Washington maintamed his character- 
istic equanimity. “This is an event,” wiites 
he to Governor Trumbull, “which vre have 
reason to wish had not happened, and which 
will be attended with several ill consequences ; 
but I hope it will not he so detrimental as 
many apprehend, and that a little time and 
perseverance will give us some favorable op- 
portunity of recovering our loss, and of putting 
our affairs in a more fiourishing condition.” 

He had heaid of the prosperous situation of 
affairs m the hTorthern Department, and the 
lepeated checks given to the enemy. “ I Hat- 
ter myself,” writes ho, “ wo shall soon hear 
that they have boon succeeded by other fortu- 
nate and interesting events, as the two armies, 
by General Gates’s letter, wore encamped near 
each other.” 

Wo will now revert to tho course of the 
campaign in that quarter, the success of which 
ho trusted would have a beneficial influence on 
tho operations in which he was personally en- 
gaged. Indeed, the operations in tho Horthorii 
Department formed, as wo have shown, but a 
part of his general scheme, and were constant- 
ly present to his thoughts. His generals had 
each his own individual onterpriso, or his own 
department to think about; Washington had 
to think for tho whole. 


j OIIAPTEH XX. 

The checks which Burgoyno had rocoivod 
on right and left, and, in a great measure, 
through the spontaneous rising of tho country, 
had opoiic<l his eyes to tho difiioultios of liis 
situation, and the errors as to public fodiug 
into which ho had hoen led by hie tory counsel- 
lors. “ Tho groat bulk of the country is un- 
doubtedly with tlie Oongress in principle and 
Koal,” writes ho, “ and their xnoasuroH arc exo 
outod with a secrecy and despatch that are not 
to be equalled. Wherever tho king’s forces 
point, militia, to tho amount of throe four 
thousand, assemble in twenty-four hours : they 
'bring with them their c0<j., md^ the 
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alarm omr, they return to their farms. The 
Harapshire G-rants. in particular, a country un- 
peopled and almost unknown last warj now 
abounds in the most active and most rebellious 
race of the continent, and hangs like a gather- 
ing storm upon my left.” What a picture tins 
gives of a patriotic and warlike yeomanry. He 
complains, too, that no operation had yet been 
undertaken in his favor ; the Highlands of the 
Hudson had not even been threatened; the 
consequence was that two brigades had been 
detached from them to strengthen the army of 
Gates, strongly posted near the mouth of the 
Mohawk Hiver, with a superior force of Oon- 
tinental troops, and as many militia as he 
pleased. 

Burgoyne declared, that had he any latitude 
in his orders, ho would remain where he was, 
or perhaps fall back to Fort Edward, where his 
communication with Lake George would he 
secure, and wait for some event ihail might as- 
sist his movement forward , his orders, how- 
ever, were positive to force a junction with 
Sir William Howe. He did not feel at liberty, 
therefore, to lemain inactive longer than would 
he necessary to receive the reinforcements of 
tlio additional companies, the German drafts 
and recruits actually on Lake Ohamplain, and 
to collect provisions enough for twenty-live 
days. These reinforcements were indispensa- 
ble, because, from the hour ho should pass the 
Hudson Hiver and proceed towards Albany, all 
safety of communication would cease. 

“I yet do not despair,” adds he, manfully. 

Should I succeed in forcing my way to Al- 
bany, and find that country in a state to subsist 
my army, I shall think no more of a retreat, 
but, at the worst, fortify there, and await Sir 
William’s operations.” ^ 

A feature of peculiar interest is given to 
this wild and rugged expedition, by the pres- 
ence of two ladies of rank and refinement, in- 
voled in its perils and hardships One was 
Lady Harriot Aokland, daughter of the Earl of 
Iloliester, and wife of Major Ackland of the 
grenadiers; the other was the Baroness Bo 
Hiodesel, wi|o of the Hessian megor-generah 
Both of those ladies had been loft behind in 
Oanada. Lady Harriot, however, on hearing 
that her hnsbaixd was wounded in the affair at 
Iluhhardfcon, instantly set out to rejoin him, 
regardless of clanger, and of her being in a con- 
dition before long to beopmo a mother. 


Crossing the whole length of Lake Cham- 
plain, she found him in a sick bed at Skenes- 
borough. After Ms recovery, she refused to 
leave him, but had continued with the army 
ever since. Her example had been imitated 
by the Baroness Be Hiedesel, who had joined 
the army at Fort Edward, bringing with her her 
thiee small children The friendship and sym- 
pathy of these two ladies in all scenes of trial 
and suffering, and their devoted attachment to 
their husbands, afford touching episodes in the 
story of the campaign When the army was 
on the march, they followed a little distance in 
the rear, Lady Harriot in a two-wheeled tum- 
bril, the Baroness in a calash, capable of hold- 
ing herself, her children, and two servants. 
The latter has left a journal of her campaign- 
ing, which we may occasionally cite. “ They 
moved,” she says, “ in the midst of soldiery, 
who were full of animation, singing camp songs, 
and panting for action. They had to travel 
through almost impassable woods ; in a pic- 
turesque and beautiful region ; but which was 
almost abandoned by its inhabitants, who had 
hastened to join the American army.” They 
added much to its strength,” observes she, “ as 
they were all good marksmen, and the love of 
their country inspired them with more tlian 
ordinary courage.” * 

The American army had received various 
reinforcements : the most efficient was Mor- 
gan’s corps of riflemen, sent by Washington. 
Ho had also furnished it with artillery. It was 
now about ten thousand strong. Schuyler find- 
ing liimaelf and his proffered services slighted 
hy Gates, had returned to Albany. Ills pa- 
tiuotisin was superior to personal rcsontmenta. 
Ho still continued to promote the success of 
the campaign, oxorting Ms influence over the 
Indian tribes, to win them from the enemy, , 
At Albany, he hold talks and war-feasts with 
deputations of Oneida, Tuscarora, and Onon- 
daga warriors ; and procured scouting parties 
of them, which ho sent to the camp, and which 
proved of great service. His former aide- 
de-camp, Colonel Brockholst Livingston, and 
his secrotaiy, Colonel Yarick, remained in 
camp, and kept Mm mformecl hy letter of pass- 
ing occurrences. They were much about the 
person of General Arnold, who, since Ms re- 
turn from relieving Fort Sianwix, commanded 
the loft wing of the army, Livingston, in fact, 
was with Mm as aide-do-camp. The jealousy 


* hotter to Lord G-oorgo Gormain, 


* EiGdcaaPs Momolrs. 
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of Gates was awakened by these oironmstan- 
ces. He knew their attachment to Schuyler, 
and suspected they were prejudicing tlie mind 
of Arnold against him; and this suspicion 
may have been the origin of a coolness and^ 
neglect winch he soon evinced toward Arnold 
himself. Th ese young officers, however, though 
devotedly attached to Schuyler from a knowl- 
edge of his generous character, were above any 
camp intrigue. Livingston Tvas again looking 
forward with youthful ardor to a brush with 
the enemy , but regretted that his former chief 
would not he there to lead it. Burgoyne,” 
writes he to Schuyler esultingly, “is in such a 
situation, that he can neither advance nor re- 
tire without fighting. A capital battle must 
soon he fought I am chagrined to the soul 
when I think that another person will reap the 
fruits of your labors.’’ ' 

Colonel Yarick, equally eager, was afraid 
Burgoyno might be decamping. “ Ilis evening 
guns,” writes he, “are seldom heard, and when 
hoard, aro very low in sound ” i 

The dense forests, in fact, which covered the 
country between the hostile armies, concealed 
their movements, and as Gates threw out no 
harassing parties, his information concerning 
the enemy was vague. Burgoyno, however, 
was diligently collecting all lus forces from 
Skonesborougli, Fort Anno, and Fort George, 
and collecting provisions , ho had completed a 
bridge by which he intended to pass the Hud- 
son, and force his way to Albany, wlioro ho ex- 
pected co-operation from below. Every thing 
was conducted with as much silence and cau- 
tion as possible. His troops paraded without 
heat of drum, and evening guns Avere discon- 
tinued. So stood matters on the lltli of Sep- 
tember, when a report was circulated in tlio 
American camp, that Burgoyno was in motion, 
and that ho had made a speech to hie soldioi^s, 
telling them that the fieet Iiad returned to Oan- 
nada, and their only safety was to fight their 
way to How York. 

As General Gates was to receive an* attack, 
it was thought ho ought to choose the ground 
where to receive it ; Arnold, theroforo, in com- 
pany with Kosciuszko, the Polish onginoor, re- 
connoitred the neighborhood in quest of a good 
camping-ground, and at length fixed upon a 
ridge of hills called Bemis’s Heights, which 
XosoiuBzko proceeded to fortify. 

In the mean time, Oolonel Oolburn was sent 
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offi with a small party to ascend the high hills 
on the east side of the Hudson, and watch the 
movements of the enemy with glasses from 
their summits, or from the tops of the trees. 
For three days lie kept thus on the look-out, 
sending word from time to time to camp of all 
that he espied. 

On the 11th there were the first signs of 
movement among Burgoyne’s troops. On the 
13th and 14th, they slowly passed over a bridge 
of boats, which they had thrown across the 
Hudson, and encamped near Fish Oreck. Goi- 
bnrn counted eight hundred tents, including mar- 
quees, A mile in advance were fourteen more 
tents. The Hessians remained encamped on 
the eastern side of the river, hut intervening 
woods concealed the number of their tents. 
There was not the usual stir of military anima- 
tion in the camps. There wore no evening nor 
morning guns. 

On the 15th, both English and Ilcssiaii 
camps struck their tents, and loaded their bag- 
gage waggons. By twelve o’clock both began 
to march. Oolburn neglected to notice the 
route taken by the Hessians ; Ins attention was 
absorbed by the British, who made their way 
slowly and laboriously down the western side 
of the river, along a wretched road intorhcotcd 
by brooks and rivulets, the bridges over which 
Schuyler had broken down. The division had 
with it eighty-five baggage waggons and a 
great train of artillery; with two unwieldy 
twenty-four pounders, acting like drag-anchors. 
It was a silent, dogged march, without heat of 
drum, or spirit-stirriug bray of trumpet. A 
body of light troops, now levies, and riiduius, 
painted and decorated for war, struck olf from 
the rest and disappeared in the forest, up Fish 
Greek. From the great silence observed by 
Burgoyno in his movomenis, and tlio care lie 
took in keeping Ins men together, and allowing 
no straggling parties, Oolonel Oolburn appre- 
hended that ho meditated an attack. Having 
soon tlio army advance two miles on Its march, 
therefore, lie descended from tlio heightB, and 
hastened to the Ameiioan camp to make his 
report. A British prisoner, brought in soon 
afterwards, stated that Burgoyno liad come to 
a halt about four miles distant. 

On the following morning, the army was 
under arms at daylight ; the enemy, however, 
remained encamped, repairing bridges in front, 
and sending down guard boats to reconnoitre ; 
the Americans, therefore, went on to fortify 
their position. The ridge of hills called B omis’s 
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HeigMs, rises abruptly from tbe narroTV flat 
bordering the Tvest side of the river. Kosci- 
uszko had fortified the camp with intrench- 
ments three-quarters of a mile in extent, having 
redoubts and batteries, which commanded the 
valley, and even the hills on the opposite side 
of the river, for the Hudson, in this upper 
part, is comparatively a narrow stream. From 
the foot of the height, an intrenehment ex- 
tended to the river, ending with a battery at 
the water edge, commanding a floating bridge. 

The light wing of the army, tinder the im- 
mediate command of Gates, and composed of 
Glover’s, Nixon’s, and Patterson’s brigades, oc- 
cupied the brow of the hill nearest to the river, 
with the flats below. 

The loft wing, commanded by Arnold, was 
on the side of the camp furthest from the river, 
and distant from the latter about three-quarters 
of a mile. It was composed of the New Hamp- 
shire brigade of General Poor, Pierre Yan 
Oourtlandt’s and James Livingston’s regiments 
of Now Torh militia, the Oonneoticut militia, 
Morgan’s riflemen, and Dearborn’s infantiy. 
The centre was composed of Massachusetts and 
New Yorhirooiis 

Burgoyne gradually drew nearer to the camp, 
throwing out large parties of pioneers and work- 
men, The Americans disputed every step. A 
Hessian officer ohsorvos • “ The onemy bristled 
up his hair, as we attempted to repair more 
bridges. At last, wo had to do Mm the honor 
of aondiiig out whole regiments to protect our 
workmen.” ^ 

It was Arnold who provoked this honor. At 
the head of fifteen hundred men ho Bkirinislied 
bravely with the supei’ior force sent out against 
^liim, and retired with several prisoners. 

Burgoyne now encamped about two miles 
from General Gates, disposing Ms army in two 
lines ; the left on the river, the right extending 
at right angles to it, about six hiindrod yards, 
across the low grounds to a range of steep and 
rooky hills, occupied by the SlzU; a ravine 
formed by a rivulet from the hills passed in 
front of the camp. The low ground between 
the armies was cultivated ; the hills wore cov- 
ered with woods, excepting three or four small 
openings and deserted farms. Beside the ra- 
vines which fronted each camp tlioro was a 
third one, midway between them, also at right 
angles to the nver.'l' 

On the morning of the 19th, General Gates 

Sohldzor’s BiiofwoohsoL 
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received intelligence that the enemy were ad- 
vancing in great force on his left. It was, in 
fact, their right wing, composed of the British 
line and led by Burgoyne in person, It was 
covered by the greaadiers and light-infantry 
under General Fiaser and Colonel Breymaa, 
who kept along the high grounds on the light; 
while they, in turn, were covered in front and 
on the flanks by Indians, provincial royalists, 
and Canadians. The left wing and artillery 
were advancing at the same time, under Major- 
Generals Phillips and Hiedesel, along the great 
road and meadows by the river side, hut they 
weie retarded by the necessity of repairing 
broken bridges. It was the plan of Burgoyne, 
that the Canadians and Indians should attack 
the central outposts of the Americans, and 
draw their attention in that direction, while 
he and Fraser, making a circuit through the 
woods, should join forces and fall upon the rear 
of the American camp. As the dense forests 
Md them from each other, signal guns were 
to regulate their movements. Three, fired m 
succession, were to denote that all was ready, 
and he the signal for an attack in front, flank 
and rear. 

The American pickets, stationed along the 
ravine of Mill Creek, sent repeated accounts to 
General Gates of the movements of the enemy ; 
hut he remained quiet in his camp as if deter- 
mined to await an attack. The American offi- 
cers grew impatient. Arnold especially, im- 
petuona by nature, urged repeatedly that a de- 
tachment should he sent forth to check tlic 
enemy in tlioir advance, and drive the Indiana 
out of the woods. At length ho succcedod m 
getting permission, about noon, to detach Mor- 
gan with his riflemen and Dearborn with liis 
infantry from his division. They soon fell in 
with the Canadians and Indians, which formed 
the advance guard of the enemy’s right, and 
attacking them with spirit, drove them in, or 
rather dispersed them. Morgan’s riflemen, fol- 
lowing up their advantage with too much eager- 
ness, became likewise scattered, and a strong 
reinforcement of royalists arriving on the scone 
of action, the Americans, in their turn, were 
obliged to give way. 

Other detachments now arrived from the 
American camp, led by Arnold, who attacked 
Fi'aser on his right, to check Ms attempt to get 
in the rear of the camp* Finding the position 
of Fraser too strong to bo forced, he sent to 
head-quarters for reinforcements, hut they were 
refused by Gatos, who declared- that no more 
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sRoTild go ; “ lie would uot suffer liis camp to | 
be exposed,” The reason he gave was that it ! 
might be attacked the enemy’s left wing. j 

Arnold now made a rapid counter-march, 
and, his movement being masked by the woods, 
suddenly attempted to turn Eraser’s left. Here 
lie oainc in full confiict with the British line, 
and threw himself upon it with a boldness and 
impetuosity that for a time threatened to break 
it, and cut the win gs of the army asunder. The 
grenadiers and Breyman’s riflemen hastened to 
its sup]ic»i't* G-eneral Phillips broke his way 
through the woods with four pieces of artillery, 
and Eiedesel came on with his heavy dragoons. 
Reinforcements came likewise to Arnold’s as- 
sistance; his force, however, never exceeded 
three thousand men, and with these, for nearly 
four hours, he kept up a conflict almost hand 
to hand, with the whole right wing of the 
British army. Part of the tune the Americans 
had the advantage of fighting under tho cover 
of a wood, so favorable to their militia and 
sharpshooters. Burgoyno oidered the woods 
to ho cleared by the bayonet. Ills tioops 
rushed forward in columns with a hurra I The 
Americans kept within their Intronchments, 
and repeatedly repulsed them; but, if they 
pursued their advantage, and advanced into 
open field, they weie in their turn driven hack. 

Higlit alone put an end to a conflict, winch 
the British acknowledged to have been the 
most obstinate and hardly fought they had 
over experienced in America. Both parties 
claimed the victory. But, though the British 
remained on the field of battle, where they lay 
all night upon their arms, they had failed in 
their object ; they had been assailed instead of 
being tho assailants ; wliilo tho American 
troops had accomplishod tlio purpose for which 
they had sallied forth ; had checked tho ad- 
vance of tliO enemy, frustrated theii" plan of 
attack, and returned exulting to their camp. 
Their loss, in killed and wounded, was between 
throe and four hundred, including several ofll- 
cers ; that of tho onoiny upwards of five hun- 
dred. 

Burgoyno gives an affecting picture of tho j 
situation of tho ladies of rank already men- 
tioned, during the action. Lady Harriot had 
been directed by her husband, Kojor Acklaud, 
to follow the route of the artillery and baggage, 
which was not exposed. tho time tho 
action began,” writes Burgoyno, “ she found 
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herself near a small uninhabited hut, where she 
alighted. ’When it was found the action was 
becoming general and bloody, tho surgeons of 
the hospital took possession of the same idace, 
as the most convenient for the first care of the 
wounded Thus was the lady in hearing of 
one continued fire of cannon and musketry for 
four hours together, with the presumption, 
from the post of her husband, at the head of 
the grenadiers, that he was in the most ex- 
posed pait of the action. She had three female 
companions, the Baroness of Riedesel, and the 
wives of two British officers, Major Harnage 
and Lieutenant Reynell ; hut in the event their 
piesence served hut little for comfort. Major 
Harnage was soon brought to the surgeons very 
badly wounded ; and in a little time after came 
intelligence that Lieutenant Reynell was shot 
' dead. Imagination wants no helps to figure 
tho state of the whole group.” 

Arnold wa^s cxcobsively indignant at Gates’s 
withholding the reinforcement h lie hadro(iniiGd 
in tho heat of tho action ; had they been fur- 
nished, ho Siiid, ho might have severed line 
of tho enemy and gained a comploto victory, 
IIo was urgent to rosiuno tlio action on the mio- 
coeding morning, and follow up tho advantage 
ho had gained, but Gates deoUnod, to las addi- 
tional annoyance. ITo attribulod tho refusal to 
pique or jealousy, hut Gatos subsequoutly gave 
I as a reason the groat deficiency of powder and 
ball in the camp, which iras known only to 
himself, and which ho kept secret until a sup- 
ply was sent from Albany. 

Burgoyno now strengthened his position with 
intrenchmonts and batteries, part of them aoims 
tho meadows which bordered tho river, jiart 
on tho brow of tho heights which coinmandod 
thorn. Tlio Amorioans likewise extorukal and 
strongthoned tlioir Ih)o of hroaatwerks on the 
loft of tho camp ; tho right wnia already inuis- 
S sailablo. Tho camps woro^vitliin gunshot, but 
with ravines and woods boiwoon them. 

Waalungton’B predictions of tho ellect to ho 
produced by Morgan’s riflemen approached fill- 
fllmenl. Tho Indians, dismayed at tho severe 
troatmont cxporiencod from these veteran busli- 
fightors, wore disappearing from tho British 
camp. Tho Canadians and royal provincials, 
*^mcro trimmors,” as Burgoyno called thorn, 
wero dosorling in groat numb ora, and lio had 
no oonfidenoo in thoso who remained. 

IIi$ situation was growing more and more 
critical. On tho 31st, ho hoard shouts in tho 
Amerioan camp, and in a little while their can- 
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non thundered a fm de joie. News had been 
received from General Lincoln, that a detach- 
ment of New England troops under Colonel 
Brown had surprised the carrying-j^lace, mills, 
and French lines at Tioonderoga, captured an 
armed sloop, gimboats, and bateaus, made three 
hundred prisoners, besides releasing one hun- 
dred American captives, and were laying siege 
to Fort Independence. • 

Fortunately for Burgoyne, while affairs were 
darkening iii the North, a ray of hope dawned 
from the South. While the shouts from the 
American camp were yet ringing in his eais, 
came a letter in cypher from Sir Henry Clinton, 
dated the 12th of September, announcing his 
intention in about ten days to attack the forts 
in the Highlands of the Hudson. 

Burgoyne sent back the messenger tbo same 
nigbt, and despatched, moreover, two officers 
in disguise, hy different routes, ah bearing 
messages informing Sir Henry of his perilous 
situation, and urging a diversion that might 
oblige General Gates to detach a part of Ms 
army; adding, that ho would endeavor to 
maintain Ms present position, and await favor- 
able events until the 12fch of October i* 

The jealousy of Gates bad been intensely ex- 
cited at finding the whole credit of the late 
affair given hy the army to Arnold : in his de- 
spatches to government he made no mention of 
him. This morcasod the schism between them. 
Wilkinson, tlie adjutant-general, wlio was a 
sycopliantio adherent of Gates, pandered to Ms 
pique by withdrawing from Arnold’s division 
Morgan’s rifle corps and Doarhorn’s light in- 
fantry, its arm of strength, wdiicli had done 
such brilliant service in tbo lato affair* they 
wore henceforth to bo subject to no order but 
those from head-quarters, 

Arnold called on Gates on the evening of the 
S2d, to remonstrate. High words passed be- 
tween them, and matters came to an open rup- 
ture. Gatos, in his heat, told Arnold that he 
did not consider him. a major-general, he hav- 
ing sent his resignation to Congress— that he 
had never given him the command of any di- 
vision of the army — ^tliat General Lincoln would 
arrive in a day or two, and thou he would have 
no further occasion for him, and would give 
Mm a pass to go to Philadelphia, whenever ho 
chose, t 

Arnold rotiirned to his quarters in a rage, and 

* Oolonol Yariok to Solmylor Bchiiylor Papers 
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wrote a note to Gates, requesting the proffered 
permit to depart for Philadelphia ; hy the time 
he received it his ire had cooled and he had 
changed his mind He determined to remain 
in camp and abide the anticipated battle. 

Lincoln, in the mean time, arrived in advance 
of his troops ; which soon followed to the 
amount of two thousand. Part of the troops, 
detached by Mm under Colonel Brown, Were 
besieging Ticonderoga and Fort Independence. 

Colonel Brown himself, with part of his de- 
tachment, had embarked on Lake George in an 
armed schooner and a squadron of captured 
gunboats and bateaux, and was tbreatening the 
enemy’s deposit of baggage and heavy artillery 
at Diamond Island. The toils so skilfully spread 
were encompassing Burgoyne more and more , 
the gates of Canada were closing behind him, 

A morning or two after Lincoln’s arrival, 
Arnold observed Mm giving some directions in 
the left division, and quickly inquired whether 
he was doing so hy order of General Gates; 
being answered in the negative, he observed 
that tbo left division belonged to Mm ; and that 
he believed bis (Lincoln’s) proper station was 
on the right, and that of General Gatos ought 
to he in the centre. Ho requested him to men- 
tion this to General Gates, and have the matter 
adjusted. 

“He is determined,” writes Yariok, “not to 
siiffoi any one to interfere in his division, and 
says it will he death to any officer who does so 
in action,” Arnold, in fact, was in a bellicose 
vein, and rather blustered about the camp. 
Gatos, he said, could not refuse him his com- 
mand, and ho would not yield it now tiiat a 
battle was expected. 

Some of the general officers and colonels of 
his division proposed to make him an address, 
thanking him for Ins past services, particularly 
in the late action, and entreating him to stay. 
Others suggested that the general officers should 
endeavor to procure a reconciliation botwoen 
tbo jarring parties. Lincoln was inclined to 
do so ; but, in the end, neither measure was 
taken through fear of offending General Gatos. 
Ill the moan time Arnold remained m camp, 
treated, he said, as a cypher, and nover con- 
sulted; though when Congress had sent him to 
that department, at the request of General 
Washington, they expected the commander 
would at least have taken Ins opinion on public 
matters. 

On the GOtli, ho gave vent to his feelings in an 
indignant letter to Gatos, “ Notwithstanding 
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1 liaTe reason to think your treatment proceeds 
from a spirit of jealousy,” writes he, “ and that 
I have every thing to fear from the malice of 
my enemies, conscious of my own mnocency 
and integrity, I am determined to sacrifice my 
feelings, present peace, and quiet, to the public 
good, and continue in the army at this critical 
juncture, when my country needs every sup- 
port. 

‘‘ I hope,” concludes he, “ you will not im- 
pute this Iiint to a wish to command the army, 
or to outshine you, when I assure you it x>ro- 
ceeds from my zeal for the cause of my country, 
in which I expect to rise or fall.” ^ 

All this time the Americans were haiassmg 
the British camp with frequent night alaims 
and attacks on its pickets and outposts. 

‘^Prom the 30th of Septemhci to the Tth of 
October,” writes Burgoyne, “the armies were 
so near, that not a night passed without firing, 
and sometimes concerted attacks upon our ad- 
vanced pickets. I do not helievo either officer 
or soldier ever slept in that interval without 
his clothes ; or that any general officer or com- 
mander of a regiment passed a single night, 
without being upon Ms legs occasionally at dif- 
ferent hours, and constantly an hour before 
daylight.” | 

Still Burgoyne kept up a resolute mien, toll- 
ing his soldiers, in a harangue, that he was do- 
terinmcd to leave his bones on the field, or 
forco his way to Albany. Ho yet clung to the 
hope, that Sir Henry Clinton might operate in 
time to relieve him from his perilous position. 

We will now cast a look towaid Nfew York, 
and ascertain the cause of Sir Henry’s delay iu 
his anxiously expected operations on the Hud- 
son. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Tniaj expedition of Sir Henry Clinton had 
awaited tho arrival of I’cinforconiciits from Eu- 
rope, which wore slowly crossing tho ocean 
in Dutch bottoms. At length they arrived, 
after a three months’ voyage, and now there 
was a stir of warlike preparation at Hew York; 
the streets wore fuH of soldiery, the bay full of 
ships ; and water craft of all kinds woro plying 
about the harbor. Between three and four 
thousand men wore to be embarked on hoard 

^ Gates’s Papers, K. T, Hist. Lib. 
t Biirgoyno’s Ej^pedition, p. X66, 


of ships of war, armed galleys, and fiat-bottomed 
boats. A southern destination was given out, 
but shrewd observers surmised tho real one. 

The defences of the Highlands, on which tho 
security of the Hudson depended, wmre at this 
time weakly gaiTisonod; some of the troops 
having been sent off to iclnfoico tho armies on 
the Delaware and in the Horth. Putnam, who 
had the geneial eommand of the Highlands, 
had but eleven hundred Continental and four 
hundred militia troops with him at Pcekskill, 
his head-quarters. There was a feeble garrison 
at Port Independence in tho vicinity of Peeks- 
kin, to guard the public stores and w^orkshops 
at Continental Yillage. 

The Highland forts, Clinton, Montgomery, 
and Constitution, situated among the moun- 
tains and forming then mam defence, woro no 
better garrisoned, and Geoigo Ohnton, who had 
tho command of them, and who was in a man- 
ner the champion of tlie Highlands, was absent 
from his post, attending tho State Legislature 
at Hingston (Esopus), in Ulster County, m his 
capacity of governor. 

There woro patriot oyes in How York to 
watch tho course of events, and patriot boats 
on tho river to act as swift niessciigors. On 
tho 20tli of Scptoinbor Putiuuu writes to Ins 
coadjutor llio governor , “Ihavo rccoivod iu- 
toliigenco on which I can fully dopoiul, that 
tho Guciiiy had rccoivod a roinforcoinont at H ow 
York last Thursday, of about throe thousand 
Biitisli and foreign troops; that General Clin- 
tou has called in guides who hclong about 
Croton River ; has oidored hard broad to bo 
baked ; that the troops are called from Paulus 
Hook to King’s Bridge, and tho whole troops 
arc now under marching orders. I think it 
highly probable tho designs of tho enemy aro 
against tho posts of the Highlands, or of some 
part of the counties of "Wcstch ester or Dutch- 
OSS.” Under those circumstances ho bogged a 
roinforcoinont of the militia to enable him to 
maintain his post, and intimated a wish for 
tho personal assistance and counsel of tho gov- 
crnoi% In a pustaenpt, ho adds : The ships 
aro drawn up iu the river, and I believe noth- 
ing prevents thorn from paying us an iinmediato 
visit, but a contrary wind.” 

On receiving this loiter the governor forth- 
wiUi hastened to his post in the Highlands, 
with such militia force as he could collect. ^Yo 
have heretofore spoken of his Iligliland citadel, 
Port Montgomery, and of the obstructions of 
diain, boom, and chevaux-do-friso betwoon it 
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and tlie opposite promontory of Anthony’s 
INose, with which it had been hoped to barri- 
cade the Hndson. The chain had repeatedly 
given way under the pressure of the tide, but 
the obstructions were still considered efiScient, 
and were protected by the guns of the fort, 
and of two frigates and two armed galleys 
anchored above. 

Fort Olinton had subsequently been erected 
within rifle-shot of Fort Alontgomory, to occupy 
ground which commanded it. A deep ravine 
and stream called Peploep’s Kill, intervened 
between the two forts, across which there was 
a biidgo. The governor had his head-quarters 
in Fort blontgomery, which was the northern 
and largest fort, but its works wore unfinish- 
ed. His brother James had charge of Fort 
Clinton, which was complete. The whole force 
to garrison the associate forts did not exceed, 
six hundred men, chiefly militia, hut they had 
the veteran Colonel Lamb of the artillery with 
them, who had served in Canada, and a com- 
pany of his artillerists was distributed in the 
fcwo forts. 

The armament of Sir Henry Olinton, which 
had been waiting for a wind, set sail in the 
course of a day or two and stood up the Hud- 
son, dogged by American swift-rowing whale- 
boats, Late at night of the 4tli of Ooioher, 
came a barge across the river, from Peokskill 
to Fort Montgomery, bearing a letter from 
Putnam to the governor, This morning,” 
writes he, ‘‘we had information from our 
guard boats, that there were two ships of war, 
three tenders, and a largo number of flat-bot- 
tomed boats, coming np the nver. Tlicy pro- 
ceeded np as far as Tarrytown, whore they 
landed their men. This ovoiiing they were 
followed by one large man-of-war, fivo topsail 
vessels, and a largo number of small craft I 
have sent oJT parties to examine thoir route 
and harass thoir march, if prudent. By in- 
formalion from several dilForont quarters, we 
have reason to believe they intend for this post. 
They are now making np, as wo hear, for the 
Croton Bridge.” 

The landing of troops at Tarrytown was a 
mere feint on the part of Sir Henry to distract 
the attention or the Americans, after march- 
ing a few miles into the country, they returned 
and ro-embarked; the armament continued 
across tho Tappan Sea and Ilavorstraw Bay to 
Verplanck’s Point, where, on the Dth, Sir 


Henry landed with three thousand men about 
eight miles below Peekskill. 

Putnam drew back to the hills in the rear 
of the village to prepare for the expected at- 
tack, and sent off to G-overnor Clinton for all 
the troops he could spare. So far the manoeu- 
vres of Sir Henry Olinton had been successful. 
It was his plan to threaten an attack on Peeks - 
kill and Fort Independence, and, when he had 
drawn the attention of tho American com- 
manders to that quarter, to laud troops on the 
western shore of the Hudson, below the Dimder- 
berg (Thunder Hill), make a rapid march 
through the defiles behind that mountain to 
tho rear of Forts Montgomery and Clinton, 
come down on them by surprise, and carry 
them by a co%i2‘> ^lain. 

Accordingly at an early hour of tho follow- 
ing morning, taking advantage of a thick fog, 

' he crossed witli two thousand men to Stony 
Point, on the west shore of the liver, leaving 
about a thousand men, chiefly royalists, at 
Yerplanck’s Point, to keep up a thrG£y.ening 
aspect towards Peekskill. Three frigates, also, 
were to stand up what is called the Devil’s 
Hoise Pace into Peekskill Bay, and station 
themselves withm cannon-shot of Fort Indc- 
pondence. 

Tho crossing of the troops had been dimly 
descried from Peekskill, but they were sup- 
posed to be a mere detachment from the mam 
body on a maraud. 

Having accomplished his landing, Sir Henry, 
conducted by a tory guide, set out on a forced 
and circuitous march of several miles by rugged 
defiles, round tho western base of the Duncler- 
herg. At the entrance of the pass Iio left a 
small force to guard it, and keep up liis com- 
munication with tho ships. By eight o’clock 
in the morning he had effected his march round 
the Dnnclerberg, and halted on the northern 
side in a ravine, between it and a conical mount 
called Bear Hill. The possibility of an enemy’s 
approach by this pass had been noticed by 
’Washington in reconnoitring the Highlands, 
and ho had mentioned it in his instructions to 
Generals Greene and Knox, when tho^ were 
sent to make thoir military survey, but they 
considered it impracticable, from the extreme 
dilBculty of tho mountain passes. It is in de- 
fiance of difliculties, however, that surprises are 
apt to bo attempted, and the most signal havo 
boon achieved in tho face of seeming impossi- 
bilities. 

In tho ravine botwoen tho Dunderberg and 
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Bear Hil], Sir Henry diyided Ms forces. One 
division, nine imnclred strong, led Ly Lieuten- 
ant-Oolonel Campbell, was to make a circuit 
throagli tke forest round the western side of 
Bear Hill, so as to gam the rear of Port Mont- 
gomery. After Sir Henry had allowed suM- 
cient time for them to make the oirouit, he 
was to proceed with the other division down 
the ravine, towards the liver, turn to the left 
along a nairow strip of land between the Hud- 
son and a small lake called Siuipink Pond, 
which lay at the foot of Bear Hill, and advance 
upon Port Olmton. Both forts were to be 
attacked at the same time. 

The detachment under Oamphell set off in 
high spiiits, it was composed paitly of royal- 
ists, led by Colonel Beverly Robinson of Hew 
Yoik, partly of Emeriok’s obassenra, and partly 
of grenadiers, under Loid Rawdon, then about 
twenty-four years of age, who had already seen 
sorvico at Bunker’s Hill. With him went 
Count Gabrouski, a Polish nobleman, aide-do- 
camp^ to Sir Ilemy Clinton, but who had 
sought to accompany Ms friend, Lord Rawdon, 
in this wild mountain scramble. Eveiy thing 
thus far had been conducted with oolerity and 
apparent secrecy, and compleio surprise of both 
forts was anticipated. Sir Henry had, indeed, 
out^yitted one of the guardians of the High- 
lands, but the other was aware of his designs. 
Governor Clinton, on receiving intelligonoo of 
ships of war coming up tlio Hudson, had sent 
scouts beyond the Dundorberg to watcli thoir 
movements. Early on the present morning, 
word had boon brought lam that forty boats 
wore landing a large force at Stony Point. 
Ho now, in liis turn, appreliondod an attack, 
and sent to Putnam for roiuforcenienis, prepar- 
ing, in the mean time, to make sucli defence as 
his scanty means afforded. 

A lieutenant was sent out with thirty men 
from Port Clinton, to proceed along the river- 
road and reconnoitre, IIo fell in with tho ad- 
vance guard of Sir Henry Cliutonts division, 
and retreated skirmishing to llio fort, A 
larger detachment was sent out to check tho 
appro|oh of the enemy on this side; while 
sixty men, afterwards increased to a hundred, 
took post with a brass ffold-piece m the Bear 
Hill defile. 

It was a narrow and rnggoa pass, bordered 
by shagged forests. As Campbell and his di- 
vitaion came pressing forward, they wore j 
cliookod by tho discharge of fire-arms and of 
the brass ficld-piooo, which swept the steep 


dfefile. The British troops then filed off on 
each side into the woods, to surround the 
Americans. The latter, finding it impossible to 
extricate their field-piece in the rugged pass, 
spiked it, and retreated into the fort, under 
cover of the fiie of a twelve-pounder, with 
which Lamb had posted himself on the crest 
of a hill. 

Sir Henry Clinton had met with equally ob- 
stinate opposition in his approach to Port 
Clinton; the nairow strip of land between 
I Lake Sinipink and the Hudson, along which 
he advanced, being fortified hy an abatis. By 
four o’clock, the Americans were driven within 
their works, and both forts were assailed. The 
defence was desperate ; for Governor Olinioii 
was a hard fighter, and he was still in hopes 
of reinforcements from Putnam ; not knowing 
that the messenger he sent to him had turned 
traitor, and deserted to tho enemy. 

About five o’clock, ho was sununaned to 
surrender m five minutes, to prevent llio effu- 
sion of blood . tbo reply was a rernsal. About 
ten minutes afterwards there iras a gonoral 
attack upon both forts. Tt^^,a'4 resisted with 
ohsimato spirit. Tbo aciiou continued until 
dusk. The ships under Commodore Ilothaiu 
approached near enough to open an irregular 
fire upon tho forts, and upon tho vessels an- 
chored above tho chovatix-do-frisc. Tho latter 
letiirnedtho firo; and tho flash and roar of 
thoir camioary m llio gathering darkness and 
among tho echoes of tho monniains iucroasod 
tho terrors of tho strife. Tho works, however, 
wore too oxtonsivo to bo manned by tho 
scanty garrisons ; they wore entered by differ- 
ent places and carried at tho point of tho bay- 
onet; tho AmericanB fought duspcrni.oly iroin 
one redoubt to another ; sonic wore sbuu, some 
taken prisoners, and some escaped under eover 
of the night to the river or the mouufains. 
''The garrison,” writes Clinton, Higniflcuntly, 
“ had to light their way out us miuiy as could, 
as we determined not to Kurrender.” 

His brother Lames was saved from a deadly 
thrust of a bayonet, by a gaiTisou orderly-book 
in lus pocket; but ho received a ilesh-wound 
in tho thigh. Ho dul down a precipi(‘.e, one 
luindrcd foot high, into the ravine between the 
forts, and escaped to the woods. Tlie governor 
leaped down the rocks to tho river side, whore* 
a boat was putting off with a number of tho 
fugitives. They turned back to x’oeeivo him, 
hat ho generously refused to endanger their 
safety, as the boat was already loaded to the 
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gun whale. It was only on receiving assurance 
of its being capable of hearing Ms additional 
weight, that he consented to enter. The boat 
crossed the Hudson in safety, and before mid- 
night the governor was with Putnam, at Con- 
tinental Yillage, concerting further measures. 

Putnam had been completely outmanmuvi’ed 
by Sir Henry Clinton. He had continued until 
late in the morning, in the belief that Peekskill 
and Port Independence were to be the objects 
of attack. His pickets and scouts could not 
ascertain the number of the enemy remaining 
on the east side of the river ; a large fro near 
Stony Point made him think the troops which 
had crossed were merely burning storehouses ; 
while ships, galleys, and fiat-bottomed boats 
seemed preparing to land forces at Port Inde- 
pendence and Peekskill. In the course of the 
morning he sallied forth with Brigadier-Gonoral 
Parsons, to reconnoitie the ground near the 
enemy. After their return they were alarmed, 
he says, by ‘‘ a very heavy and hot firing both 
of small arms and cannon, at Poz-t Montgomery,” 
which must have made a tremendous upi-oar 
among the echoes of the Dundex'herg, Aware 
of the real point of danger, he immediately de- 
tached five hundred men to reinforce the gar- 
rison. They had sis miles to march along the 
eastern shore, and then to cross the river ; be- 
fore they could do so the fate of the forts was 
decided, 

British historians acknowledge, that the valor 
and resolution displayed by the Americans in 
the defence of those forts wore in no instance 
exceeded during the war ; their loss in killed, 
wounded, and missing, was stated at two hun- 
dred and fifty, a large proportion of the number 
engaged. Their gallant defence awakened no 
generous sentiment in the victors. “ As the 
soldiers,” observes the British writoi', “were 
much irritated, as well by the fatigue they had 
undergone and the opposition they met, as by 
the loss of some bravo and favorite ofiloers, the 
slaughter of the enemy was considerable.” * 

Among tbo officers thus deplored, and bloodily 
roYongod, was Colonel Campbell, who com- 
manded the detachment. At his fall the oom- 
maud devolved on Oolond Beverly Robinson 
of the American loyalists. Another officer 
slain was Major Grant, of the How York vol- 
unteers. Count Gabroufiki, the Polish aide- 
de-camp of 8ir Homy Clinton, had gallantly 
signalized himself by the side of his friend, 
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Lord Rawdon, who led the grenadiers in storm- 
ing Port Montgomery. The count received his 
death wound at the foot of the ramparts. 
Giving his sword to a grenadier . “ Take this 
sword to Lord Rawdon,” said he, “and tell 
him the owner died like a soldier.” ^ 

On the capture of the forts, the Ameiican 
fiigates and galleys stationed for the pi'otection 
of the oheyaux-de-frise slipped then* cables, 
made aU sail, and endeavored to escape up the 
river. The wind, however, proved adverse; 
there was danger of their falling into the hands 
of the enemy ; the crews, therefore, set them 
on fire and abandoned them. As every sail 
was set, the vessels, we are told, were soon 
“ magnificent pyramids of fire ; ” the sun ounding 
mountains wore lit up by the glare, and a train 
of ruddy light gleamed along the river. They 
were in a part of the Highlands famous for its 
echoes: as the fames gradually reached the 
loaded cannon, their thundering reports were 
multiplied and prolonged along the rocky 
shores. The vessels at length blew up with 
tremendous explosions, and all again was daik- 
ness. I 

On the following morning, the chevanx-de- 
frisQ and other obstiuctions between Port 
Montgomery and Anthony’s Hose were cleared 
away the Americans evacuated Ports Inde- 
liendence and Constitution, and a free passage 
up the Hudson was open for the British ships. 
Sir Ilomy Clinton proceeded no further in per- 
son, but left the rest of the enterprise to he 
accomplished by Sir James “Wallace and Gen- 
eral Vaughan, with a flying squadron of light 
frigates, and a considerable detachment of 
troops. 

Putnam had retreated to a pass in the moun- 
tains, on the east side of the river near Pishkill, 
having removed as much of the stores and bag- 
gage as possible from the post he had aban- 
donod. The old general was somewhat morti- 
fied at haying been ontwitted by the enemy, 
but endeavored to shift the responsibility. In 
a letter to Washington (Oct. 8th), ho writes : 
“I have repeatedly informed your Excellency of 
the enemy’s design against this post ; hut, from 
some motive or other, you always dlirored from 
me in opinion As this conjcctiiro of mine has 
for once proved right, I cannot omit informing 
you, that my real and sincere opinion is, that 
they now mean to join General Burgoyno with 
tho utmost despatch. Governor Clinton is ex- 
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erijing himself in collecting tho militia of this 
State. Brigadier-General Parsons I have sent 
off to forward m the CoTmLecticnt militiaj which 
are now arriving in great numhcrs. I therefore 
hope and trust, that, in the course of a few 
days, I shall be ahie to oppose the progress of 
the enemy ” 

He had concerted with Governor Olinton 
that they should move to the northward with 
their forces, along the opposite shores of the 
Hudson, endeavoring to keep pace with the 
enemy’s ships and cover the country from their 
attacks. 

The governor was in the neighborhood of 
New Windsor, just above the Highlands, where 
he had posted himself to rally what he termed 
his “ broken but brave troops,” and to oah out 
the militia of Ulster and Orange. “ I am 
persuaded,” writes he, “ if tho militia will join 
me, wo can save the country from destruction, 
and defeat the enemy’s design of assisting their 
Northern auny.” The militia, however, were 
not aa pi ompt as usual in answering to tho call 
of their popular and brave-hearted governor. 
**They are well disposed,” writes ho, ‘^but 
ansions about the immediate safety of their 
respoctivo families (who, for many miles, aro 
yet moving further from tho river) ; they como 
in tho morning and return in the evening, and 
I never know when I have them, or what my 
strength is.” '*■' 

On tho 0th, two persona coming from Port 
Montgomery ivoro arrested by his guards, and 
brought before him for examination. Ono was 
much agitated, and was obsorved to put some- 
thing hastily into his mouth and swallow xt. 
An emetic was administered, and brought up 
a smalLsilvci’ bullet. Before he could bo pre- 
vented liG swallowed it again. On hia refusing 
a second emetic, tho governor throatonod to 
have Iiini hanged and his body opened. Tho 
threat produced tlio bnllot in tho luocoding 
maniior. It was oval in foi'in and liollow, with 
a screw in the centre, and contained a note 
from Bir Ilonry Clinton to Burgoyiio, written 
on a slip of thin jiapcr, and dated (Got. 8th) 
from Port Montgomery. “ Mus y wici (hero 
we aro), and nothing hetwoon ua and Gatos. 
I sincerely hope this little success of ours will 
facilitate your operations.” 1 

The bearer of tho letter was iried and 

* LotLor to tho Council of BaCoty. (Tour, of Provincial 
vol i. 1064. 
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convicted as a spy, and sentenced to be 
hanged. 

The enemy’s light-armed vessels were now 
making their way up the river ; landing ma- 
rauding parties occasionally to make depreda- 
tions. 

As soon as the governor could collect a little 
force, he pressed forward to protect Kingston 
(Esoputo), tho seat of the State legislature, Tho 
enemy in the mean time landed from their ships, 
routed about one hundred and fifty militia col- 
lected to oppose them, marched to tho village, 
set fire to it in every part, consuming great 
quantities of stores collected there, and then 
retreated to their ships. 

Governor Olinton was two hours too late. 
He beheld the flames from a distance ; and 
having brought wuth him the spy, tho bearer 
of the silver bullet, ho hanged him on an apple- 
tree in sight of tho burning village. 

Having laid Kingston, tho seat of tho Stnio 
government in ashes, the enemy proccodod in 
their ravages, destroying tho residences of con- 
spicuous natriots at Hhinebeck, Livingston 
Manor, and chewhero, and among others tho 
mansion of tho widow of tho brave Oenoral 
Montgomery : trusting to close tlioir dosolaiiiug 
career by a triumphant junction with Bur- 
goyno at Albany. 


OIIAPTEB XKTI. 

"WniLis Sir Henry Olininn had boon ihundor- 
iiig in the Highlands, Burgoyno and his army 
liad been wearing out hope within tlieir iii- 
frenolmionts, vigilantly watched, but nnassailod 
by tho Americans. They became inijuitieut 
oven of this impunity. “TJio enemy, tliougli 
ho can bring four times more Holdiers agiiinst 
us, shows no desire to make an atiiick,” writes 
a ITossian olTicor. ^ 

Arnold, too, was cliafmg in the cjiinp, and 
longing for a chance, as UBual, to right him- 
self” by las sword. In a lottor to Gatos ho 
tries to goad him on. “ I think it mj duty 
(whitdi nothing shall dolor mo from doing) to 
acquaint you, tlie aimiy aro clamorous for ac- 
tion. Tho militia (who compose groat part of 
tho army) aro already threatening to go homo. 
Ono fortnight’s inaction will, 1 make no doubt, 
lesson your army by sickness and desoriion, at 
least four thousand men. In which time the 
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eneinj may be reinforced, and make good, their 
retreat 

I have reason to think, from intelligence 
since received, that, had we improved the 20th 
of September, it might have ruined the enemy. 
That IS past , let me entreat you to improve the 
present time ” 

Gates was not to be goaded into action , he 
saw the desperate situation of Bnrgoyne, and 
bided his time. “Perhaps,” writes he, “de- 
spair may dictate to him to risk all upon one 
throw , ho is an old gamester, and in his time 
has seen all chances. I will endeavor to be 
ready to prevent his good fortune, and, if pos- 
sible, secure my own.” '* 

On the 7th of October, but four or five days 
remained of tho time Burgoyne had pledged 
liimsolf to await the co-operation of Sir Henry 
Clinton. He now determined to make a grand 
movement on the left of tho American camp, 
to discover whether he could make a passage, 
should it he necessary to advance, or dislodge 
it from its position, should he have no retreat. 
Another object was to cover a forage of the 
army, which was suffering from the great scar- 
city. 

For tills purpose fifteen hundred of his best 
troops, with two twelve-pounders, two howit- 
zers, and six six-pounders, were to be led by 
himself, seconded by Major-Generals Phillips 
and Biedesel, and Biigadier- General Fraser. 
“ Ho equal numb# of men,” says the British 
accouritwS, “ were over better commanded j and 
it would have been difficult, indeed, to have 
matched the men with an equal number.” 1 
On leaving his camp, Burgoyne committed 
the guard of it on tho high grounds to Biig- 
adicr-Genorala Hamilton and jSi)cc]it, and of 
tho redoubts on tho low grounds near tho river, 
to Brigadior-Genoral GalL 
Forming his troops within three-quarters of 
a mile of tho loft of the Americans, though 
covered from their sight by the forest, he sent 
out a corps of rangers, provincials and Indians, 
to skulk through tho woods, get in their rear, 
and give them an alarm at the time the attack 
took place in front. 

Tho movement, though carried on behind 
tho screen of forests, was discovered. In tho 
afLornoon the advanced guard of tho American 
centre beat to arms : the alarm was i^cpeatod 
throughout tho line. Gatos ordered his officers 
to their alarm posts, and sent forth Wilkinson, 

* Letter 1o Governor Olinlon Oatoa’a Papors, 
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the adjutant-general, to inquire the cause. 
From a rising ground in an ojien place he de- 
scried the enemy in force, their foragers busy 
in a field of wheat, the officers reconnoitring 
the left wing of the camp with telescopes from 
the top of a cabin. 

Beturning to the camp, Wilkinson reported 
the position and movements of the enemy; 
that their front was open, their flanks rested 
on woods, under cover of which they might be 
attacked, and their right was skiited by a 
height : that they were reconnoitring the left, 
and he thought offered battle. 

“Well, then,” replied Gates, “order out 
Morgan to begin the game.” 

A plan of attack was soon arranged. Mor- 
gan with his riflemen and a body of infantry 
was sent to make a circuit through the woods, 
and get possession of tho heights on the right 
of the enemy, while General Poor with Ins bri- 
gade of Hew York and Hew Hampshire troops, 
and a part of Learned’s brigade, were to ad- 
vance against the enemy’s left. Morgan was 
to make an attack on the heights as soon as he 
should hear the fire opened below. 

Burgoyne now drew out his troops in battle 
array. The grenadiers, under Major Aokland, 
with the artillery, under Major Williams, formed 
his left, and were stationed on a rising ground, 
with a rivulet called MiE Creek in front. Hext 
to them wore the Hessians, under Biedesel, and 
British, under Phillips, forming tho centre. 
The light infantry, under Lord Balcarras, formed 
the extreme right; having in tho advance a 
detachment of five hundred picked men, under 
General Fraser, ready to llaulc tho Americans 
as soon as they should bo attacked in front. 

He had scarce made those arrangements, 
when ho was astonished and confounded by a 
thundering of artillery on his loft, and a rat- 
tling fire of rifles on the woody heights on his 
right. Tho troops under Poor advanced stead- 
ily up the ascent whore Acldand’s grenadiers 
and Williams’ artillery wore stationed; re- 
ceived their fire, and then rushed forward. 
Aoldand’s grenadiers received the first hriini, 
but it extended along the lino, as detachment 
after detachment arrived, and was carried on 
with inconceivable fury. Tho Hessian artiller- 
ists spoke afterwards of the hecdlessiioss with 
which the Americana rushed upon tho cannon, 
while they were discharging grape-shot. The 
artillery was repeatedly taken and retaken, and 
at length remained in possession of the Ameri- 
cana, who turned it upon its former owners^ 
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Major Acklancl was ^frouiided in botL legs, and 
taken prisoner. Major WiHlams of the artillery 
was also captured. The headlong impetuosity 
of the attack confounded the regular taotioiana. 
Much of this has been ascribed to the presence 
and example of Arnold. That daring officer, 
who had lingered in the camp in expectation 
of a hght, was exasperated at having no com- 
mand assigned Mm. On hearing the din of 
battle, he could restrain no longer his warlike 
impulse, but threw himself on his horse and 
sallied forth. Gates saw him issuing from the 
camp. “ HeTl do some rash thing I ” cried he, 
and sent his aide-de-camp, Major Ai’mstrong, 
to call him back. Arnold surmised Ms errand 
and evaded it. Putting spurs to his horse, ho 
dashed into the scene of action, and was re- 
ceived with acclamation. Being the superior 
officer in the field his orders were obeyed of 
course Putting himself at the head of the 
troops of Learned’s brigade, lie attacked the 
Hessians in the enemy’s centre, and broke them 
with repeated charges. Indeed, for a time his 
actions seemed to partake of frenzy ; nding 
hither and thither, brandishing his sword, and 
cheering on the men to acts of desperation. In 
one of his paroxysms of excitement, ho struck 
and wounded an American officer in the head 
with his sword, without, as he afterwards de- 
clared, being conscious of the act. ‘Wilkinson 
asserts that he was partly intoxicated; but 
Arnold needed only his own irritated pride and 
the smell of gunpowder to rouse Mm to aots of 
madness. 

Morgan, in the mean time, was harassing the 
enemy’s right wing with an incessant fire of 
small-arms, and preventing it from sending any 
assistance to the centre. General Fraser with 
his cIiosQii corps, for some time rendered gi^eat 
protection to this wing. Mounted on an iron- 
gray charger, his uniform of a field-officer 
made him a conspicuous object for Morgan’s 
sharpshooters. Ono bullet out the crupper of 
Ms horse, another grazed his mane. “Yon 
are singled out, general,” said Ms aide-de-camp, 
“and had better shift your ground.” “My 
.duty forbids me to fiy from danger,” was the 
’reply. A moment afterwards he was shot 
down by a marksman posted in a tree. Two 
grenadiers bore him to the camp. ITis fall was 
as a death-blow to his corps. The arrival on the 
field of a large reinforcement of Hew York 
troops under General Ten Broeok, oomplotod 
the confusion. Burgoyne saw that the field 
was lost, and now only thought of saving Ms 
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camp. The troops nearest to the lines were 
ordered to throw themselves within them, 
while Generals Phillips and Eiedesel covered 
the retreat of the mam body, which was in 
danger of being out off. The artillery was 
abandoned, all the horses, and most of the men 
who had so bravely defended it, having been 
killed. The troops, though hard pressed, re- 
tired in good order. Scarcely had they entered 
the camp when it was stormed with great fury ; 
tho Americans, with Arnold at their head, 
inshing to the linos under a severe discharge 
of grape-shot and small-arms. Lord Balcarras 
defended the intrencliments bravely ; the ac- 
tion was fierce, and well sustained on both 
sides. After an ineffieotual attempt to make 
his way into the camp in this quarter at the 
point of the bayonet, Arnold spurred his liorso 
toward the right Sank of the camp occupied 
by the German icservo, where Lientenant-Ool- 
onel Brooks was making a general attack with 
a Massachusetts regiment. Hero, with a part 
of a platoon, ho forced Ins way into a sallyport, 
hut a shot fioin the retreating Ilcssians killed 
his horsG, and wounded him in the same leg 
which had received a wound before Quebec. 
Ho was borne ofi^ from the field, but not until 
the victoi’y was comploto; for the Germans 
retreated from the works, leaving on the field 
their brave defender, Lieutenant-Golonol Bi^ey- 
man, mortally wounded. 

The night was now closing in. The victory 
of tho Americans was deoisi^. They had 
routed tho enemy, killed and wounded a groat 
number, made many prisoners, taken their field- 
artillery, and" gained possession of a part of 
their works which laid open the right and tho 
rear of thoir camp. They lay all niglit on thoir 
arms, within half a mile of the scene of action, 
prepared to renew the assault upon the camp 
in tlio morning. Afieoting scones had ocourrod 
ill tho enemy’s camp during ibis deadly con- 
flict. 

In tho morning previous to tho battle, tho 
Baroness T)o Riedosel had breakfasted with her 
husband in tho camp. Generals Burgoyne, 
riiillips, and Fraser wore to dine with her hus- 
hand and horsolf, in a house In the neighbor- 
hood, where she and her children wore quar- 
tered. She observed muoh movomont in tho 
camp, but was quieted by the assuranco that it^ 
was to be a mere reoonnoissaneo. On her way 
home she met a numb or of Indians, painted and 
decorated and armed with guns, and shouting 
war! wart Her fears were awakened, and 
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scarce had she reached home when she heard 
the rattling of fire-arms and the thundering of 
artillery. The dm increased, and soon became 
so terrible that she “was more dead than 
alive.” About one o’clock came one of the 
generals who were to have dined with her — 
poor General Eraser — ^brought upon a haudbar- 
row, mortally wounded. “ The table,” writes 
she, “ which was already prepared for dinner, 
was immediately removed, and a hed placed m 
its stead for the general. I sat terrified and 
trembling in a corner. The noise grow more 
alaimmg, and I was in a continual agony and 
tremor, while thinking that my husband might 
soon, also, be brought in, wounded like Gen- 
eral Fraser. That poor general said to the 
snrgeon, ‘ Tell me the truth, is there no hope? ’ 
— There was none. Prayers were read, after 
which he desired that General Burgoyne should 
be requested to have him buried on the next 
clay at 0 o’clock in the evening, on a hill where 
a breastwork had been constructed.” 

Lady Harriet Ackland was in a tent near by. 
Hews came to her that her husband was mor- 
tally wounded and taken prisoner. She was 
m an agony of distress. The baionoss en- 
deavored to persuade her that his wmund might 
not be dangerous, and advised lier to ask por- 
niibsion to join him. She divided the night 
hotweoii soothing attentions to Lady Harriot, 
and watchful care of her children who were 
asleep, hut who she feared might disturb the 
poor dying gonoral Towards morning, tliink- 
ing Ins agony approaching, she wrapped them 
in blankets and retired with them into the on- 
trancG hall. Courteous even in death, the 
general sent her several messages to bog her 
paid on for the trouble she thought he was giv- 
ing her. At 8 o’clock in the morning ho ex- 
pii^ed.* 

Bnrgoyno had shifted his position duidng the 
night, to heights about a mile to the north, 
close to the river, and covered in front by a 
ravine. Early in the morning, the Americans 
took possession of the camp which he had 
abandoned, A random fire of artillery and 
small-arms was kept up on both sides dui’ing 
the day. The British sharpshooters stationed 
in the ravine did some execution, and General 
Lincoln was wounded in the log while recon- 
noitring. Gatos, howGVor, did not think it ad- 
visable to force a desperate enemy whon in a 
strong position, at the expense of a prodigal 


waste of blood. He took aU measures to cut 
off his retreat and insure a surrender. General 
Fellows, with 1,400 men, had already been sent 
to occupy the high ground east of the Hudson 
opposite Saratoga Ford. Other detachments 
were sont higher up the rivei in the direction 
of Lake George. 

Burgoyne saw that nothing was left for him 
but a prompt and rapid retreat to Saratoga, 
yet in this he was delayed by a melancholy 
duty of friendship ; it was to attend the obse- 
quies of the gallant Fraser, who, according to 
Ins dying request, was to be interred at six 
o’clock in the evening, within a redoubt which 
had been constructed on a hill. 

Between sunset and dark, his body was borne 
to the appointed place by grenadiers of his 
division, followed by the generals and their 
staff. The Americans seeing indistinctly what, 
in the twilight, appeared to be a movement of 
troops up the hill and in^tho redoubt, pointed 
their artillery in that direction. “Gannon 
balls fiew around and above the assembled 
mourners,” writes the Baroness Riedesel, who 
was a spectator from a distance. “ Many can- 
non halls fiew close by me, but my whole at- 
tention was engaged by the funeral scene, 
where I saw my husband exposed to imminent 
danger. This, indeed, was not a moment to 
be apprehensive for my own safety. General 
Gates protested afterwards, that had he known 
what was going on, he would have stopped the 
fire immediately.” ^ 

We have the scene still more feelingly de- 
senhod by Burgoyne. 

“ The incessant cannonade during the cere- 
mony ; the steady attitude and unaltered voice 
with which the chaplain officiated, though fre- 
quently covered witli dust which the shot 
threw up on all sides of him ; the mute, but 
expressive mixture of sensibility and indigna- 
tion upon every countenance; these objects will 
remain to the last of life upon the mind of 
every man who was present. The growing 
darkness added to the scenery, and the whole 
marked a character of that juncture which 
would make one of the finest subjects for the 
pencil of a master that the field ever exhibited. 
To the canvas and to the faithful page of a 
more important historian, gallant friend I I 
consign thy memory. There may thy talents, 
thy manly virtues, their progress and their 
period, find duo distinction : and long may they 
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survive, long after the fiail record of my pen 
shall be forgotten ' ” 

Oeneial Fraser was well worthy of this enlo- 
ghim He was the most popular officer of the 
army, and one of the most efficient. Ho was 
one m whom Burgoyne reposed the most im- 
plicit confideucG, and deeply must it have added 
to his gloom of mind at this dark hour of Ms 
fortunes, to have this his fiiend and counsellor, 
and brother in arms, shot down at his side, 

“ The reflections arising from these scenes,” 
writes he, “ gave place to the perplexities of 
the night. A defeated army was to retreat 
from an enemy flushed with success, much 
superior in front, and occupying strong posts 
in the country behind, o were equally liable 
upon that march to be attacked in front, flank, 
or rear ” 

Preparations had heen made to decamp im- 
mediately after the funeral, and at nine o’clock 
at night the retreat commenced. Large Arcs 
had been lighted, and many tents were loft 
standing to conceal the movement. The hos- 
pital, in which were about three litmdred sick 
and wounded, was abandoned, as were like- 
wise several bateaux, laden with baggage and 
provisions 

It was a dismal retreat. The rain fell in 
torrents ; the roads were deep and broken, and 
the horses weak and half-starved from want of 
forage. At daybroalv thero was a halt to re- 
fresh the troops, and give time for the bateaux 
laden with provisions to come abreast. In 
three hours the march was resumed, but before 
long tbero was another halt, to guard against 
an American reconnoitring party ^?Mch ap- 
peared in sight. When the troops were again 
about to march General Burgoyne received a 
moasago from Lady IlaiTiot Ackland, expressing 
a wish to pass to tlio Amerioan camp and ask 
perraissioji from General Gates to join hoi 
hnsbancl. ‘^Though I was ready to behove,” 
writes Burgoyne (for X had cxporionco), that 
patience and fortitude, iu a supremo degree, 
wore to bo found, as well as ovory other virtue, 
under tho most tender forms, I was astonished 
at this proposal After so long aii agitation of 
spirits, exhausted not only for want of rest, but 
absolutely want of food, drenched in rains for 
twelve hours together, that a woman hhould 
he capable of snob an undorLaldng as deliver- 
iug herself to the enemy, probably in tho night, 
and unoortain of what hands sho might first 
fall into, appeared an effort abovo human na- 
ture. Tho assistance I was enabled to give ! 


her was small indeed ; I liad not even a cup of 
wine to offer her ; but I was told she had found 
from some kind and fortunate hand, a little 
rum and dirty water. All I could furnish her 
was an open boat, and a few lines written upon 
dirty wet paper, to General Gates, rccoiiirneiid- 
ing her to his protection. 

“Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain of tho artillery 
(the same gentleman who had officiated so 
signally at Geneial Eraser’s funeral), inadily 
undertook to accompany her, and with one 
female servant, and the major’s valet-de-cham- 
bre (who had a ball which he had received in 
: the late action then in his shoulder), she rowed 
down the river to meet the enemy.” 

The night was far advanced before the boat 
reached the American outposts. It was chal- 
lenged by a sentinel, who threatened to Are 
into it should it attempt to pass. Mr. Brii- 
denoll made known that it was a flag of triico, 
and stated who was the personage it brought ; 
report was made to the adjntani-gonoia]. 
Treachery was apprehended, and word was 
leturncd to detain tho flag until dayliglit. 
Lady Harriet and her oompanionH wore al- 
lowed to land. Major Dcarburu, the officer on 
guard, sniTondered his chamber in the .guard- 
house to her ladysliip ; bedding was brouglit, a 
fire was made, tea was served, and her iiiiiul 
being relieved ]>y assurances of her husband’s 
safety, sho was enabled to pass a night of com- 
parative comfort and tranquillity,*^ Bbo pro- 
ceeded to tho American camp in the morning, 
when, Burgoyne acknowlcdgos, “she was re- 
ceived and accommodated by General Gatos, 
witli all ilie humanity and respect that licr 
rank, her ments, and heu’ fortune deserved,” 

To resume tho fortunes of the retreating 
army. It rained terribly through tlu‘. residue 
of llio 0th, and iu ciaisequcnco of n'[)oaLod 
iialts, they did not reach Bnrntoga until even- 
ing. A (Ictachnicnt of Americans laid arrived 
thero beibro them, and were tlirowing up in- 
trcnohinents on a oinnumnding hciglit at Fish 
Kill. They abandoned thoir work, forded the 
IIudHon, and joined a force under Ooneral Fel- 
lows, posted on tho hills oast of tho river. 1’ho 
bridge over tho Fish Hill had been destroyed ; 
tho artillery could not cross until tho ford was 
examined. Exhausted by fatigue, the men for 
tho most part had not Rtrongth nor inelination 
to cut wood nor make fire, but throw thom- 

* Tho ataioiuoiit lioro givoa U foiaulod on Iho roport 
■mado to aonornl WlklnBon hy Jitajor (aUerwara aoucral) 
Xlearhorn, It -varlos from that of Burgoyne. 
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selves upon the wet ground in tlieir wet clothes, 
and slept tinder the continuing ram. ‘‘ I was 
quite wet,” writes the Baroness Riedesel, “ and 
was obliged to remain in that condition for 
want of a place to change my appareh I seated 
myself near a fire and undressed the children, 
and we then laid ourselves upon some straw.” 

At daylight on the 10th, the artillery and 
the last of the troops passed the Fords of the 
Fish Kill, and took a position upon the heights, 
and in the redoubts formerly constructed there. 
To piotect the troops from being attacked in 
passing the ford hy the Americans, who wore 
approaching, Burgoyne ordered fire to he set 
to the farm-houses and other buildings on the 
south side of the Fish Kill. Amongst the rest, 
the noble mansion of General Schuyler, with 
sLorchouses, granaries, mills, and the other 
appurtenances of a great rural establishment, 
was entirely consumed. Burgoyne himself 
estimated the value of property destroyed at 
ten thousand pounds sterling. The measure 
was condemned by friend as well as foe, but 
he justified it on the principles of self-preserva- 
tion. 

The force under General Fellows, posted on 
the opposite hills of the liudsou, now opened 
a fire from a battery commanding a ford of 
that river. Thus prevented from crossing, 
Burgoyne thought to retreat along the west 
side as far as Fort George, on the way to 
Canada, and sent out woikmen under a strong 
escort to repair the bridges, and open the road 
toward Fort Edward. The escort was soon 
recalled and the work abandoned; for the 
Americans under Gates appeared in great force, 
on the heights south of the Fish KiU, and 
seemed preparing to cross and bring on an en- 
gagement. 

The opposite shores of the Hudson were now 
lined with detachments of Americans. Ba- 
teaux laden with provisions, which had at- 
tendee! the movements of the army, wore fired 
upon, many taken, some retaken with loss of 
life. It was necessary to land the provisions 
from such as remained, and bring them up the 
hill into the camp, wliioh was done under a 
lieavy fire from the American artillery. 

Burgoyne now caTIod a general council of 
war, in which it was resolved, since the bridges 
could not be repaired, to abandon the artillery 
and baggage, lot the troops carry a supply of 
provisions upon their backs, push forward in 
the night, and force their way across the fords 
at or near Fort Edward. 


Before the plan could be put in execution, 
scouts brought word that the Americans were 
intrenched opposite those fords, and encamped 
in force with cannon, on the high ground be- 
tween Fort Edward and Fort George In fact, 
hy this time the American army, augmented 
by militia and volunteers from all quarters, 
had posted itself m strong positions on both 
sides of the Hudson, so as to extend three 
fourths of a circle round the enemy. 

Giving up all further attempt at retreat, 
Burgoyne now fortified his camp on the heights 
to the north of Fish Kill, still hoping that suc- 
cor might arrive from Sir Henry Clinton, or 
that an attack upon his trenches might give 
him some chance of cutting his way through. 

In this situation his troops lay continually 
on their arms. His camp was subjected to 
caimonading from Fellows’s batteries on the 
opposite side of the Hudson, Gates’s batteries 
on the south of Fish Kih, and a galling fire 
from Morgan’s riflemen, stationed on heights 
in the rear. 

The Baroness Be Riedesel and her helpless 
little ones were exposed to the dangers and 
horrors of this long turmoil. On the morning 
when the attack was opened, General Be Rie- 
desel sent them to take refuge in a house in 
the vicinity. On their way thither the baron- 
ess saw several men on tbo opposite bank of 
the Hudson levelling tbeir muskets and about 
to fire. Throwing her cMldren in the back 
part of the carriage the anxious mother en- 
deavored to cover them with her hotly. The 
men fired ; a poor wounded soldier, who had 
sought shelter behind tho carriage, received a 
shot which broke his arm. The baroness suc- 
ceeded in getting to tho house. Some women 
and crippled soldiers had already taken refuge 
there. It was mistaken for head-quarters and 
cannonaded. The baroness retreated into the 
cellar, laid herself in a corner near tbo door 
with her children’s heads upon her knees, and 
passed a sleepless night of mental anguish. 

In the morning the cannonade began anew. 
Cannon balls passed through the house re- 
peatedly with a tremendous noise. A poor 
soldier who was about to Lave a log ampu- 
tated, lost the other by one of those balls. The 
day was passed among such horrors, Tho 
wives of a major, a lieutenant, and a commis- 
sary, were her companions in misery. “ They 
sab together,” she says, “ deploring tlieir situa- 
tion, when some one entered to annoimoo bad 
news,” There was whispering among her 
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companions, with deep looks of sorrow. I 
immediately suspected,’^ says she, “that my 
husband had been killed. I shrieked alond.” 
She was soothed by assurances that nothing 
had happened to him , and was given to under- 
stand hy a sidelong glance, that the wife of the 
lieutenant was the unfortunate one ; her hus- 
band had been killed. 

Per sis days, she and her children remained 
in this dlsmd place of refuge. The cellar was 
spacious, with three compartments, but tbe 
number of oconpants increased. The wounded 
were brought in to be relieved—or to die. 
She remained with her children near the door, 
to escape more easily in case of fire. She put 
straw under mattresses ; on these she lay with 
her little ones, and her female seryants slept 
near her. 

Her frequent dread was, that the army might 
he driven off or march away, and she be left 
behind “I crept up the staircase,” says she, 
“more than once, and when I saw our soldiers 
near tlioir watchfires, I became more calm, and 
could even have slept.” 

There was great distress for water. The 
river was near, but tlie Americans shot every 
one who approached it. A soldier’s wife aU 
length summoned resolution, and brought a j 
supply. “ The Americans,” adds the baroness, ! 
“ told us afterwards, that they spared her on 
account of her serf 

“I endeavored,” continues she, “to dispel 
my melancholy, by constantly attending to the 
wounded. I made them tea and coffee, for 
which I received thoir Avarincst acknowledg- 
ments I often shared my dinner with them.” 

Her husband visited her once or twice daily, 
at the risk of Ms life. On one occasion, Gene- 
ral Phillips accompanied him, but was ovor- 
como when ho saw tho sufibriiigs and danger 
by which this noble woman and her children 
wore Burronndod, and of wdiich wo have given 
a very subdued picture. “ I would not for ton 
thousand guineas see this place again,” ox- 
claimed the general. “ I am heart-broken with 
wlmt I havo seen.” 

Burgoyn© was now reduced to despair. His 
forces were diminished by losses, by tho deser- 
tion of Oonadians and royalists, and the total 
defection of the Indians ; and on inspection it 
was found that the provisions on hand, even 
upon short allowance, would not suffLoe for 
more than three days. A council of war, 
therefore, was called of all the generals, field- 
officers, and captains commanding troops. The 


[mn. 

deliberations were brief All concurred in tbe 
necessity of opening a treaty with General 
Gates, for surrender on honorable terms. 
While they were yet deliberating, an eighteen 
pound ball passed through the tent, sweeping 
across the table round which they were seated 

NTegotiations were accordingly opened on 
the ISfeh, under sanction of a fiag Lieutenant 
Kingston, Burgoyne’s adjutant-general, was the 
hearer of a note, proposing a cessation of hos- 
tilities until terms could be adjusted. 

The first terms offered by Gates wore that 
the enemy should lay down their arms within 
their intrenchments, and surrender themselves 
prisoners of war These were indignantly re- 
jected, with an intimation that, if persisted in, 
hostilities must recommence. 

Counter proposals were then made by Gene- 
ral Bnrgoyne, and finally accepted by General 
Gatos. According to these, the British tioops 
were to march out of the camp with artiBeiy 
and all the honors of war, to a fixed place, 
where they wore to pile thoir arms at a word 
! of command from their own officers. They 
wero to bo allowed a free passage to Europo 
upon condition of not sorving again in Amer- 
ica, during tho present vmr. Tho army was 
not to bo separated, especially the men from 
tho officers ; roll-calling and other rogulai* du- 
ties wero to bo porinitted ; the ofiicors wore to 
bo on parole, and to wear tlioir sido-anns. All 
private property to bo sacred ; no baggage to 
bo searched or molo-stcd. All persons apper- 
taining to or following the camp, whatever 
might bo their country, wore to bo compre- 
hended in those terms of capitulation. 

Schuyler’s late secretary, Colonel Varick, wdio 
was still in camp, writes to him on tho 13th ; 
“Burgoyno says he will send all hts general 
officers £it ton in the morning, to finish and 
settle tho husine&s. This, I trust, will be ac~ 
ooiiiplishod before twelve, and tben 1 shall 
liave tho honor and happiness of congratulat* 
ing you on tho gloidous success of our arms. I 
wish to God I could say under your command. 

“ If yoii wish to see Burgoyne, yon will bo 
necessitated to soo him here.” ^ 

In the night of the 10th, before tho articles 
of oapitolatioa had boon signed, a British offi- 
cer from tho array below made Ms way into 
the camp, with despatches from Sir Ilenry OIM- 
ton, announcing that ho had captured the forts 
in the Highlands, and had pushed detachments 


* Bobuylor PiipoM. 
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further up the Hudson. Burgoyne now sub- 
mitted to the consideration of officers, “ whether 
it was consistent with public faith, and if so, 
expedient, to suspend the execution of the 
treaty and trust to events.” His own opinion 
inclined in the affirmative, but the majoiity of 
the council detei mined that the public faith 
was fully plighted. The capitulation was ac- 
cordingly signed by Burgoyne on the I'Tth of 
October. 

The British army, at the time of the surrender, 
was reduced by cap tine, death, and deseition, 
from nine thousand to five thousand seven liun- 
di ed and fifty-two men. That of Gates, regu- 
lars and militia, amounted to ten thousand five 
hundred and- fifty-four men on duty; between 
two and three thousand L^lng on the sick list, 
or absent on furlough. 

By this capitulation, the Americans gained a 
fine tiain of artillery, seven thousand stand of 
arms, and a great quantity of clothing, tents, 
and military stores of all kinds. 

‘When the British troops marched forth to 
deposit their arms at the appointed place, Col- 
onel Wilkinson, the adjutant-general, was the 
only American soldier to be seen. Gates had 
ordered his troops to keep ijgidly within their 
lines, that they might not add by their presence 
to the humiliation of a brave enemy. In fact, 
throughout alibis conduct, during the campaign, 
British writers, and Burgoyne himself, give 
him credit for acting with great humanity and 
forhearanoo. ^ 

"frilldnson, in his Memoirs, describes the fi:rst 
meeting of Gates and Burgoyne, which took 
place at the head of the American camp. They 
wore attended by their stalls and by other gen- 
eral officers. Burgoyne was in a rich royal 
uniform, Gatos in a idaia blue frock. ‘When 
tboy had approached nearly within sword’s 
length they reined up and halted. Burgoyne, 
raising his hat most gracefully, said: “The 
fortune of war, General Gatos, has made me 
your prisoner ; ” to which the other, returning 
his salute, replied, “ I shall always be ready to 
testify that it has not been through any fault 
of your excellency.” 

“We passed through the American camp,” 
writes the already cited Hessian officer, “in 
which all the regiments were drawn out besido 


* “ At tbo very time,” say tlio Britisli. historians, “ that 
0onoral Bur^oyno was roooivinir tho most favorahlo condi- 
tions for lilmsolf and his ruined army, the fino villngo or 
town of Esopna, at no very groat distance, was reduced to 
ashes, and not a house loft standing.’^ 


the artillery, and stood under arms. Not one 
of them was uniformly clad ; each had on the 
clothes which he wore in the fields, the church, 
or the tavern. They stood, however, like sol- 
diers, well arranged, and with a nailitary air, in 
which there was but little to find fault with. 
All the muskets had bayonets, and the sharp- 
shooters had rifies. The men all stood so still 
that we weie filled with wonder. Not one of 
them made a single motion as if he would speak 
with his neighbor. Nay more, all the lads that 
stood there in rank and file, kind nature had 
foimed so trim, so slender, so nervous, that it 
was a pleasure to look at them, and we were 
all surprised at the sight of such a handsome, 
well-formed race. ” “ In all earnestness, ” adds 
he, “ English America surpasses the most of 
Europe in the growth and looks ©f its male 
population. The whole nation has a natural 
turn and talent for war and a soldier’s life.” 

He made himself somewhat merry, however, 
with the equipments of the officers. A few 
wore regimentals ; and those fashioned to their 
own notions as to cut and color, being provided 
by themselves Brown coats with sea-green 
facings, white linings, and silver tiimmings, and 
gray coats in abundance, with buffi facings and 
cuffis, and gilt buttons ; in short, every variety 
of pattern. 

The brigadiers and generals wore uniforms 
and belts which designated their rank ; but 
most of the colonels and other officers were in 
their ordinary clothes ; a musket and bayonet 
in hand, and a cartridge-box or powder-horn 
over the Bhouldor. But what especially amused 
him was the variety of uncouth wigs worn by 
tho officers ; the liugerings of an uncouth 
fashion. 

Most of the troops thus noticed were the 
hastily levied militia, the yeomanry of tho 
country. “ There were regular regiments al- 
so,” he .said, “which, for want of time and 
cloth, were not yet eqmpp ed in uniform. These 
had standards with various emblems and mot- 
toes, some of which had for us a very satirical 
signification.^ 

“But I must say to the credit of the enemy’s 
regiments,” continues he, “ that not a man was 
to ho found therein who, as 'wo marched by, 
made even a sign of taunting, insuUing exulta- 
tion, Iiatred, or any other evil feeling ; on the 
contrary, they soomod as though they would 
rather do us honor. As we marched by the 


♦ Briefo ans Ncu England. SolalS^or’e Briefvoolisel 
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great tent of General Gates, he invited in the 
brigadiers and commanders of regiments, and 
vanons refreshments were set before them. 
Gates is between fifty and sixty years of age ; 
wears Ms own thin gray hair; is active and 
friendly, and on account of the weakness of his 
eyes, constantly wears spectacles. At head- 
quaiters we mot many officers, who treated ns 
with all possible politeness.’^ 

Wo now give another page of the Baroness 
Be Eiedcsel’s fortunes, at this time of the sur- 
render. “ My husband’s groom brought me a 
message to join him with the children, I once 
more seated myself in my dear calash, and, 
while riding through the American camp, was 
gratified to observe that nobody looked at us 
with disiespect, but, on the contrary, greeted 
us, and seemed touched at the sight of a cap- 
tive mother with her children. I must can- 
didly confess that I did mot present myself, 
though so situated, with much courage to the 
enemy, for the thing was entirely new to me. 
When I drew near the tents, a good-looking 
man advanced towards nio, and helping the 
olnldren from the calash, kissed and caressed 
them : he then offered me his arm, and tears 
trembled in his eyes. ‘You tremhle,’ said 
he'; ‘do not be alarmed, I pray you.’ ‘Sir,’ 
cried I, ‘ a countenance so expressive of benov- 
oience, and the kindness you have evinced 
towards my children, are sufilcient to dispel all 
apprehensions.’ lie then nshered mo into the 
tent of General Gates, whom I found engaged 
in friendly conversation with Generals Bur- 
goyne and Phillips. General Burgoyno said to 
me, ‘ Yon can now bo quiet, and free from all 
apprehension of danger.’ I rexdied that I should 
indeed bo reprehensible, if I felt any anxiety 
when our genoial felt none, and was on such 
friendly terms with General Gates. 

‘‘All the generals remained to dine with 
General Gates. The gentleman who had re- 
ceived nio with so much kindness, came and 
said to me, ‘ You may find it embarrassing to bo 
the only lady in such a largo company of gen- 
llemeiL; will you come with your children to 
my tent, and partake of a frugal dinner, offered 
with the best will ? ’ ‘By the Icindnoss you 
show to me,’ returned I, ‘ yon induce mo to be- 
lieve that you have a wife and children.’ Bo 
informed me that he was General Schuyler. 
Bo i-egaled me with smoked tongues, which 
were excellent, with beefsteaks, potatoes, fresh 
butter and bread. Bever did a dinner give me 
more pleasure than this, and I read the same 


happy change on the countenances of all those 
aiound me. That my husband was out of dan- 
ger, was a still greater joy. After dinner, Gen- 
I eral Schuyler begged me to pay him a visit at 
his house at Albany, where he expected that 
General Bnrgoyne would also be his guest. I 
sent to ask my husband’s directions, who advis- 
ed me to accept the invitation.” The reception 
which she met with at Albany, from Gcneial 
Schuyler’s wife and daughters, was not, she 
said, like the reception of enemies, but of tho 
most intimate friends. “ They loaded us with 
kindness,” writes she, “ and they behaved in 
the same manner towards General Burgoyno, 
though he had ordered their splendid establish- 
ment to be burnt, and without any necessity, 
it was said. But all their actions proved, that 
m the sight of the misfortunes of othei’s they 
quickly forgot their own.” It was, in fact, the 
lot of Bnrgoyne to have coals of fire lieapcd on 
his head by those with whom ho liad hoen at 
enmity. One of the first persona whom lio had 
encountered in tho American camp was Gener- 
al Schuyler. ITo attempted to make some ex- 
planation or excuse about tho recent dostrno- 
tion of his propcity. Soluiylor l)0gged him 
not to think of it, as tho occasion justified it, 
according to tho princixdes and rules of war. 

“He did more,” said Burgoyno, in a speech 
before tho IIouso of Commons t “ ho sent an 
aide-de-oamp to conduct mo to Albany; in 
order, as he expressed it, to procure bettor 
quarters than a stranger might bo able to find. 
That gentleman conducted mo to a very cfc- 
gant house, and, to my great surprise, px'osont- 
ed mo to Mrs, Schuyler and her family. In 
that house I remained during my wholo stay 
in Albany, with a table of more than twenty 
covers for mo and my friends, and every other 
demonstration of liOvSpitality.” 

This was indeed realizing the vaunled cour- 
tesy and magnanimity of tho ago of chivalry. 

Tho suiTonder of Burgoyno was soon fol- 
lowed by tho evacuation of Ticoiuloroga and 
Bort Indopendonco, tho garrisons roUrhig to 
the Islo aux Moix and St. Johns. Ab to tho 
annament on tho Hudson, tho comniandors 
whom Sir Honry Olinton had left in charge of 
it, received, in the midst of thoir desolating 
career, the astounding intolligenco of tho cap- 
ture of the army with which they had come to 
co-operate. BotMng remained for thorn, there- 
fore, but to drop down tho river and return to 
Hew York. 

The whole expedition, though it had effected 
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mncli damage to tlie AmericanSj failed to be 
of essential service to the royal cause. The 
fortresses in the Highlands could not be main- 
tained, and had been evacuated and destroyed, 
and the plundering and burning of defenceless 
towns and villages, and especially the confla- 
gration of Esopus, had given to the whole en- 
tei prise the character of a maraud, disgrace- 
ful in civilized waifare, and calculated only to 
inflame more deadly enmity and determined 
opposition, 

NOTE 

The reader may desire to know tho sequel of Lady 
Ilainet Ackland’s lomantic story Ilor husband re- 
covered from his wounds, and they retux’ncd together 
to England. Major Acklaud retamed a grateful sense 
of tho kind treatment they had experienced from tho 
Americana. At a dinner party ho had warm words 
with another British officer, who questioned tho 
American character for courage. A duel ensued, in 
which the major was kiUod, The shock to Lady Har- 
riot piodiiced mental derangement She recovered m 
the com so of a couple of years, and ultimately was 
married to Mr Brudenell, the worthy chaplain who 
had boon her companion and protector m the time of 
her (listless 


OHAPTER XXIIL 

IlAYisra given tbo oatastroplie of tlie Britisli 
iuvdtoion from tho Xorib, wo will revert to that 
part of the year’s campaign wliicli was passing 
under the immediate eye of ■VYasliington. Wo 
left him encamped at Pott’s Giovo towards the 
end of September, giving liis troops a few days’ 
repose after their severe fatigues. “Being re- 
joined by Wayne and Smallwood with their 
brigades, and otlmr trooiis being arrived from 
the Jerseys, his force amounted to about eight 
thousand Oontiuontals aiid throe thousand mili- 
tia; with those ho advanced, on tho SOth of 
September, to Skippack Creek, about fourteen 
miles from G-ormantown, whore the main body 
of tho British army lay encamped ; a detach- 
ment under Cornwallis occupying Philadel- 
phia. 

Immediately after tho battle of Brandy- 
wine, Admiral Lord ITowo with great exertions 
had succeeded in getting Ins ships of war and 
transports round from the Chesapeake into the 
Delaware, and had anoliorod them along the 
western shore from Bcody Island to INewoaBtlo. 
They were prevented from approaching nearer 
by obstructions wbioli tho Americans had placed 
in the river. The lowest of those were at BiL 
27 


lingsport (or Bylliug’s Point), where chevaus- 
de-frisG in the channel of the river were pro- 
tected by a strong redoubt on the Jersey shore. 
Higher up were Port Mifiiin on Mud (or Fort) 
Island, and Fort Mercer on the Jersey shoie ; 
with clievaux-de-frise between them. Wash- 
ington had exerted himself to throw a garrison 
into Fort Mifflin, and keep up the obstructions 
of the river. “ If these can be maintained,” 
said he, General Howe’s situation will not be 
tho most agreeable , for if his supplies can bo 
aiojiped by water, it may easily be done by 
land. To do both shall bo my utmost endeav- 
or ; and I am not without hope that the ac- 
quisition of Philadelphia may, instead of his 
good fortune, prove his ruin,” '** 

Sir William Howe was xiorfeotly aware of 
this, and had concerted operations with his 
brother by land and water, to reduce the forts 
and clear away the obstructions of the river. 
With this view ho detached a part of his force 
into tho Jerseys, to proceed, m the first in- 
stance, against the fortifications at Billingsport. 

Washington had been foi some days anxious- 
ly on tho lookout for some opportunity to strike 
a blow of consequence, when two iutoicepted 
letters gave him intelligence of this movement, 
lie immediately determined^ to make an attack 
upon the British camp at Germantown, while 
weakened by the absence of this detachment. 
To understand tho plan of the attack, some 
description of the British place of encampment 
IS necessary. 

Germantown, at that time, was little more 
tlian one oontmned street, extending two miles 
north and south. The liuiiscs were mostly of 
stone, low and substantial, with steep roofs and 
protecting oaves. They stood apart from each 
other, with fruit trees in front and small gar- 
dens. Beyond tho village, and about a Inin- 
drod yards oast of the road, stood a spacious 
stone edifice, with ornamented grounds, stat- 
ues, groves, and shrubbery, the country-seat of 
Benjamin Ohow, chief justice of Pennsylvania 
previous to tho Eevolution : we shall hav^ more 
to say concerning this mansion iiresently. 

Four roads approached the village from 
above ; that is, from tlie north. The Skippack, 
"which was the main road, led over Ohcstniit Hill 
and Mount Airy down to and through tho vil- 
lage toward Pliiladolphia, forming tho street of 
which wo have just spoken. On its right, and 
nearly parallel, was the Monatawny or Ridge 


* Lottor to tho Prosldont of Congross, Bparka, v. 71. 
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roadj passing near tlie ScLnylkill, and enter- 
ing the main road beloTv- tlie village. 

On tlie left of the Skippack or main road^ 
was tke Limekiln road, rnnnmg nearly parallel 
to it for a timej and tLen turning towards it, 
almost at right angles, so as to enter the village 
at the market-place. Still further to the left 
or east, and outside of all, was tho Old York 
road, falling into the main road some distance 
below the village. 

The main body of tho British forces lay en- 
camped across the lower part of the village, 
divided into almost equal parts by the mam 
street or Skippack road. The right wing, 
commanded by General Grant, was to the 
east of the road, the left wing to the west. 

Each wing was covered by strong detach- 
ments, and guarded by cavalry. General Howe 
had Ins head-quarters m tho real. 

The advance of the army, composed of the 
Sd hattalion of Biitish light-infantry, with a 
tiain of artillery, was more than two miles 
from the main body, on tho west of tho load, 
with an outlaying picket stationed with two 
six-pounders at Allen’s house on Mount Any. 
About throe-quarters of a mile in the roar of 
the ligiit-infautry, lay encamped in a field op- i 
posite Chew’s House,” the 40th I'Ogimont of I 
infantry, under Colonel Musgravc 

According to Washington’s plan for tho at- 
tack, Sullivan was to command the xuglit wing, 
composed of his own division, principally Mary- 
land troops, and tho division of General Wayne. 
IIo was to bo sustained by a mys de 
under Loi^d Stirling, composed of Hash’s Horth 
Carolina and Maxwell’s Yirginia brigades, and 
to be flanked by the brigade of General Con- 
way. IIo was to march down tho Skippack 
road and attack the loft wing ; at tho same time 
General Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania 
militia, was to pass down tho Monatawny or 
Bidgo road, and get upon tho onomy’s loft and 
rear. 

Greonowith the loft wing, composod of his 
own diviaion and tho division of General Ste- 
phen, and flanked by McDougall’s brigade, was 
to march down the Limekiln road, so as to en- 
ter tho village at tlio markot-houBO, The two 
divisions wore to attack the enemy’s right wing 
m front, McBongall with his brigade to attack 
it in flank, while Smallwood’s division of Mary- 
land militia and Forman’^ Jersey brigade, mak- 
ing a circuit by the Old York road, wore to at- 
tack it In tho roar. Two-tiihds of tho forces 
were thus directed against the enemy’s right 


wing, under the idea that, if it could be forced^ 
the whole army must be pushed into the Schuyl- 
kill, or compelled to surrender. The attack 
was to begin bn all quarters at daybrchk 

About dusk, on the 3d of October, the 
army left its encampment at Matuchen Hills, 
by its different routes. Washington accom- 
panied the right wing. It had fifteen miles of 
weary march to make over rough roads, so 
that it was after daybreak when the troops 
emerged from the woods on Ohestnut Hill, The 
morning was dark with a heavy fog. A de- 
tachment advanced to attack tho enemy’s out 
picket, stationed at Allen’s House. The patrol 
was led by Captain Allen McLane, a brave Maiy- 
land officer, well acquainted with the ground, 
and with the position of the enemy. He fell 
in with double sentries, wliom he killed with 
the loss of one man. The alarm, however, was 
given; the distant loll of a drum and tho call 
to arms, resounded through tlie murky air. 
Tho picket guard, after discharging their two 
six-poundors, were loutcd, and retreated down 
the south side of Mount Airy to tho battalion 
of light-infantry who were forming in order 
of battle. As their pursuers dosconded into 
tho valley, tho sun rose, but was soon obscured. 
Wayno led tho attack upon tho light-infantry. 

They hroko at first,” -writes he, “ without 
waiting to rccoivo us, but soon formed again, 
•when a heavy and woll-dirocted fire took place 
on both sides.” 

They again gave way, but being supiiorted 
by tho grenadiers, roturned to tho charge. 
Sullivan’s division and Conway’s brigade form- 
ed on tho west of tho road, and joined in the 
attack; tho rost of tho troops were loo far 
to tho north to render any assistance. The in- 
fantry, after fighting bravely for a time, hroko 
and ran, leaving their artillery behind. They 
were hotly pursued by Wayno. His troops 
remombored tho bloody 20th of Boptombor, 
and tho riithloss slaughter of their comradoa, 
*^TTicy pushed on with the bayonet,” says 
Wayno, ‘*aiul took amplo vongeanoofor that 
night’s work.” Tlio officers oudoavorod to 
restrain their fury towards those who cried for 
mercy, but to little purpone. It was a terrible 
mol^o. Tho fog, together with the emoke of 
tho cannonry and musketry, made it almost as 
dark as night : our people mistaking one an- 
other for tlio enemy, frequently exchanged 
shots before they dlBCOvorod their error. The 

* Bettor of ‘WaHlUngton to tJio ProBlUont of Oonp;resf. 
Lottor of Bulllvaii to lUo ProHldont of Now ttampeJiiro. 
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whole of the enemy’s advance were driven from 
their camping ground, leaving their tents stand- 
ing, wilii all their baggage. Colonel Musgrave, 
with sis companies of the 40th regiment, throw 
himself into Chew’s House, barricaded the doois 
and lower windows, and took post above stairs ; 
the mam torrent of the retreat passed by pur- 
sued by Wayne into the village. 

As the residue of this division of the army 
came up to join in the pursuit, Musgrave and 
his men opened a iiro of mnsketiy upon them 
from the upper windows of his citadel. This 
brought them to a halt. Some of the officers 
were for pushing on , but General Knox stout- 
ly objected, insisting on the old military maxim, 
never to leave a garrisoned castle in the rear. 

Ilia objection unluckily prevailed, A fiag 
was sent with a summons to surrender. A 
young Yirgiman, Lieutenant Smith, volmateered 
to be the bearer. As be was advancmg, he 
was fired upon and rcceivecl a moital wound. 
The house was now cannonaded, hut the artil- 
lery was too light to have the desired effect. 
All attempt was made to set fire to the base - 1 
nient. lie who attempted it was shot dead 
from a grated cellar window. Half an hour 
was thus spent m vain ; scarce any of the clo- 
fendors of the house were injured, though 
many of the assailants wei o slain. At length 
a legiment was left to keep guard upon the 
mansion and hold its garrison lu chock, and the 
rear division again pressed forward. 

This half hour’s delay, however, of nearly 
oiio-half of the army, disconcerted the action. 
The divisions and brigades thus separated from 
each other by the* skinnibliiiig attack upon 
Chew’s House, could not ho reunited. The 
fog and smoke rendered all objects indistinct 
at thirty yards distance ; the dilforent parts of 
the army know nothing of the position or 
movements of each other, and the oommaiider- 
in-cliief could take no view' nor gain any infor- 
mation of the situation of the whole. Tlio orig- 
inal plan of attack was only effiectively carried 
into operation in the centre. The flanks and 
roar of the enemy were nearly mimolcatod; 
still the action, though disconnoctod, irregular, 
and ])artial, was animated in various quarters. 
Bullivmi, being reinforced by Hash’s Hortli 
Oaroliiia troops and Conway’s brigade, pushed 
on a mile lieyond Chow’s Ilonso, where the 
left wing of the cuoniy gave way before Mm. 

Oroeuo and Rtophou, with their divisions, 
having had to make a circuit, wore late in 
coming into action, and became separated from 


each other, part of Stephen’s division being 
arrested by a heavy fire from Chew’s House 
and pausing to return it: Greene, however, 
with Ins division, comprising the brigades of 
Muhlenberg and Scott, pressed rapidly forward, 
diove an advance regiment of light-infantry 
before him, took a number of prisoners, and 
made his wmy quite to the market-house in the 
centie of the village, where he encountered the 
right wing of the British diawn up to receive 
him. The impetuosity of his attack had an 
evident effect upon the enemy, who began to 
waver. Borman and Smallwood, with the Jer- 
sey and Maryland militia, were just showing 
themselves on the right flank of the enemy, 
and our troops seemed on the point of carrying 
the -whole encampment. At this moment a 
singular panic seized our army. Yarious causes 
are assigned for it. Sullivan alleges that Lis 
troops had expended all their cartiidges, and 
were alarmed by seeing the enemy gathering 
on their left, and by the cry of a light-horse- 
man, that the enemy -were getting round them. 
Wayne’s division, which had pushed the enemy 
nearly three miles, was alarmed by the ap- 
proach of a largo body of American tioops on 
its left flank, which it mistook for foes, and fell 
back in defiance of every cflbrt of its officers 
to rally it. In its retreat it came upon Ste- 
phen’s division and threw it into a panic, being, 
111 its turn, mistaken for the enemy; thus all 
fell into confusion, and our army fled from 
their own victory. 

In the mean time, the enemy, having recov- 
ered from the first effects of the surprise, ad- 
vanced in their turn. General Grey brought 
up the left wdng, and pressed upon the Ameri- 
can troops as they receded. Lord Cornwallis, 
with a scpiadroii of liglit-horso from Pliiladel- 
pliia, arrived just in time to join in the pursuit. 

The retreat of 'the Americans was attended 
with leas loss than might have been expected, 
and they carried offi all their cannon and 
wounded. This was partly owing to the good 
gencralsliip of Greene, in keeping up a retreat- 
ing fight with the enemy for nearly five miles , 
and partly to a check given by "Wayne, who 
turned his cannon upon the enemy from 
an eminence, near White Marsh Church, and 
brougfit them to a stand. Tlio retreat oouiin- 
nod through the day to Porkioinon Crock, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. 

Tlio loss of the oiiomy in this action is stated 
by them to bo sovonty-ono killed, four hundred 
and fifteon wounded, and fourteen missing: 
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among the killed was Brigadier-Greneral Ag- 
ue w. The Ameiican loss was one hundred and 
hfty killed, five hundred and twenty-one wound- 
ed, and about four hundred taken prisoneis 
Among the killed was General Nash of North 
Oarolina. Among the prisoners was Colonel 
Mathews of Tirgmia, who commanded a Yn- 
gima regiment in the left wing. Most of Ins 
officers and men were killed or Avounded m 
fighting bravely near the market-house, and he 
himself leceived seveial bayonet Avounds. 

Speaking of Washington’s conduct amidst 
the perplexities of this confused battle, Gen- 
eral Sullivan Avrites, “ I saw, with great con- 
cern, our brave commander-in-chief exposing 
himself to the hottest fire of the enemy, in 
such a manner, that regard for my country 
obliged me to ride to him, and beg him to le- 
tire. lie, to gratify mo and some others, with- 
drew to a small distance, but his anxiety for 
the fate of the day soon bi ought him up again, 
A\dier6 he remained till our troops had re- 
treated,” 

The sudden retreat of the army gave him 
surprise, chagrin, and mortification. “Every 
account,” said he subsequently, in a letter to the 
President of Congress, “ confirms the opinion 
I at first entertained, that our troops rotroalod 
at the instant when victory Avas declaring her- 
self in our favor. The tumult, disorder, and 
even despair, Avhioli, it seems, had taken place 
in the British army, were scarcely to be paral- 
leled ; and it is said, so strongly did the ideas 
of a retreat prevail, that Chester Avas fixed on 
for their lendezvous. I can discover no other 
cause for not improving this happy opportu- 
nity, than the extreme haziness of the Aveatlior.” 

So also Captain Heth of Virginia, avIio Avas 
in the action. “What makes this inglorious 
flight more grating to us is, that Ave know the 
enemy had orders to rotu'cat, and rendezAmus 
at Chester ; and that upwards of two thousand 
Ile.sHians liad actually crossed the Bcimylkill for 
that purpose ; that the lories Avoro in the ut- 
most distress, and moving out of the city; that 
our friends confined in the noAv jail made it 
ring with shouts of joy ; that avo pjLssccl, in 
pursuing them, upwards of twenty pieces of 
cannon, thou* tents standing filled wit^ their 
choicest baggage ; in fine, every thing Avas as 
AVO could wish, when the above tlight took 
place.” 

No one was more annoyed than Wayne. 

* ncaer to Col. Lamb In tbo Lamb Papors, N. Y. Hiaiu 
Society, and qitotod in the Llfo of Bamb, p. 18S. 


“Fortune smiled on us for full three hours,” 
writes he ; “ the enemy were broke, dispersed, 
and flying in all quarteis — we were in posses- 
sion of their whole encampment, togetliei Avith 
their artillery, park, &;o , (fee. A wind- mill at- 
tack was made upon a house into which six 
light companies had thrown themselves, to 
avoid our bayonets. Oiir troops were deceived 
by this attack, thinking it something formidable. 
They fell back to assist, — the enemy believing 
it to be a retreat, followed, — confusion ensued, 
and we ran away from the arms of victory open 
to receive us.” 

In fact, as has justly Keen observed, by an 
experienced officer, the pilan of attack was too 
widely extended for strict concert, and too com- 
plicated for precise co-op eiatiori, as it had to ho 
conducted m the night, and Avilh a largo pro- 
portion of undisciplmod militia, and yot, a 
bewildering fog alone ajipcars to have proA^entod 
its coniploto success. 

But although the Ameiican s wore balked of 
tno victory, which socinod Avithiu their grasp, 
the impression made by the audacity of this 
attempt upon Germantown, was greater, avo 
arc told, than tbai caused by any single inci- 
dent of the Avar after Loxingfon and Bunker’s 
Hill.’** 

A British military historian, a contemporary, 
observes . “ In tins action the Americans acted 
upon the ofibnsivo , and ihongh repulsed Avith 
loss, showed themaolvos a fornudablo adver- 
sary, capable of charging Avith resolution, and 
retreating with good order. The hope, tlioro- 
foro, entertained from the ofibot of any action 
Avitli them as decisive, anti likely to put a 
speedy termination to the Avar, Avas exceedingly 
abated.” i 

The battle had its efibcL also in Franco. The 
Count Bo Yergcniics observed to the Amcrumn 
commissioners m Baris on their first iuiorviow, 
that nothing struck liini so much us General 
Washinginn’s attacking and giving bntlle to 
General Hoavc’s army; that to bring an army 
raised Avithin a year to this pass promised 
every thing. 

The oilbct on the army itself may bo judged 
from letters Avritton at the time by officers to 
thoir friends. “ Though wo gave a^vay a com- 
plete victory,” writes one, “avo liavo learnt 
this valuable truth, that wo aro ablo to boat 
them by vigorous exertion, and that wo aro far 
superior in point of SAviftnoss. Wo aro In high 

KoofVfl Memoirs, voL 1., p. 319. 
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spirits; every action gives our troops fresh 
vigor, and a gi eater opinion of their own 
strength. Another bout or two must make 
the situation of the enemy very disagreeable.” * 
Another writes to Ins father For my own 
part, I am so fully convinced of the justice of 
the cause in which we are contending, and 
that Providence, in its own good time, will 
succeed and bless it, that, were I to see twelve 
of the IJmted States overrun by our cruel in- 
vaders, I should still believe the thirteenth 
would not only save itself, but also woik out 
the deliveiance of the others.” t* 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

WAsnnroToif remained a few days at Perki- 
omen Creek, to give his army time to rest, and 
iGoover from the disouler ineident to a retreat 
Having been reinforced by the arrival of twelve 
liundied Rhode Island troops fioni Peeksldll, 
under Geiieial Varnum, and neaily a thousand 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania tioops, 
ho gradually drew nearer to Philadelphia, and 
took a strong povsition at White Marsh, within 
foiirtoeii miles of that city. By a I’esolution of 
Congress, all persons taken within thirty miles 
of any place occuinod by British troops, in the 
act of convoying supplies to them, were snh- 
jeoted to martial law. Acting under the reso- 
lution, Washington detached largo bodies of 
militia to scour the roads above the city, and 
between the Schuylkill and Chester, to inter- 
cept all supplies going to the enemy. 

On the forts and olistructions in tlio rivor, 
Washington mainly counted to comploio the 
harassment of Philadelphia. Those do fences 
Iiacl been materially impaired. The works at 
BilHngsport hat\been attacked and destroyed, 
and some of the enemy’s ships had forced their 
way through the ohovaux-do-frise placed tliero. 
The American frigate Delaware, stationed in 
the rivor betwen the tipper forts and Philadel- 
X)hia, had run aground before a British battery, 
and boon captured. 

It was now the great object of the Howes to 
reduce auddostioy, and of Washington to de- 
fend and maintain, the remaining forts and 
obatruotions. Foit ]\fif[lin, which w'o Imvo al- 
ready mentioned, was erected on a low, green, 

* Onptftln Hoili to Colonel Lamb 
t Major SbAw, Momoirn, by jToaitili Quincy, p. 41. 


reedy island in the Delaware, a few miles be- 
low Philadelphia, and below the mouth of the 
Schuylkill. It consisted of a strong redoubt, 
with extensive outworks and batteries. There 
was but a narrow channel between the island 
and the Pennsylvania shore. The mam chan- 
nel, practicable for ships, was on the other side. 
In this weie sunk strong chevaux-de-frise, diffi- 
cnlt either to be weighed or cut through, and 
dangerous to any ships tliat might lun against 
them ; subjected as they would be to the bat- 
teries of Fort MiHim on one side, and on the 
other to those of Fort Mercer, a strong woik 
at Red Bank on the Jersey shore. 

Fort Miffiin was garrisoned by tioops of the 
Maryland line, undei Lieutenant-Oolonel Sam- 
uel Smith of Baltimore ; and had kept up a 
brave defence against batteries erected by the 
enemy on the Pennsylvania shore. A rein- 
forcement of Vii'ginia troops made the garrison 
between three and four hundred strong. 

Floating batteries, galleys, antlEre-sbips, com- 
manded by Commodore Hazelwood, were sta- 
tioned under the foits and about the river. 

Fort Moroor had hitherto been garrisoned by 
militia, but Washington now replaced them by 
four bundled pf General Varnum’s Rhode Isl- 
and Continentals. Colonel Christopher Greene 
was put in command ; a brave officer who had 
accompanied Arnold m his rough expedition to 
Canada, and fought valiantly under the walls of 
Quebec ‘‘The post with which you aie in- 
truvsied,” writes Washingon m his letter of in- 
structions, of the utmost importance to 
Ameiica. The whole defence of the Dela- 
ware depends upon it; and consefiuently all 
the enemy’s hopes of keeping Philadelphia, and 
finally succeeding in the present campaign.” 

Colonel Greene was accompanied by Captain 
Maudiiit Diiplessis, who was to have the direc- 
tion of the artillery. lie was a young French 
engineer of great merit, who had volunteered 
in the American cause, and received a commis- 
sion from Congress. The ohevaux-de-frise in 
the river had been coiistrnoted under Ins super- 
intcndeiico. 

Greene, aided by Dupleasis, made all ha^te 
to put Fort Mercer in a state of defence , but 
before the outworks were completed, lie was 
surprised (October 32) by tbe appearance of a 
large force emerging from a wood within can- 
non allot of the fort* Their nniforras showed 
them to bo Hessians. They were, lu fact, four 
battalions twelve hundred strong oPgrenadiers, 
picked men, be.sido light-infantry and chasseurs, 
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all commanded bj Count Donoj^, who bad fig- 
ured m the last year’s campaign. 

Colonel Greene, in nowise dismayed by the 
superiority of the enemy, forming m glistening 
array before the wood, prepared for a stout 
resistance. In a little while an officer was de- 
scried, riding slowly up with a flag, accom- 
panied by a drummer. (Greene ordered Ms 
men to keep out of siglit, that the fort might 
appear but slightly garrisoned 

When within proper distance, the drummer 
sounded a parley, and the officer summoned 
the garrison to surrender ; with a threat of no 
quarter in case of resiiataiice. 

Greene’s reply was, that the post would be 
defended to the last extremity. 

The flag rode back and made report Foith- 
with the Hessians were seen at work throwing 
up a battery within half a mile of the outworks. 
It was finished by foui o’cloclc, and opened a 
heavy cannonade, under cover of uhich the 
enemy were preparing to appioacli. 

As the American outworks were but half fin- 
ished, and were too extensive to be manned by 
the garrison, it was determined by Greene and 
Duplessis that the troops should make but a 
sliort stand there ; to gall the enemy in their 
ai)proach, and then retire within the redoubt, ' 
wliioh was defended by a deep intrenchment, 
boarded and fraised. 

Ilonop led on liis troops in gallant stylo, un- 
der cover of a heavy fire from his buttery. 
They advanced in two columns, to attack the 
outworks in two places. As they advanced, 
tliey wore excessively galled by a flanking fire 
from the American galleys and battorios, and 
by sharp volleys from the outworks. The lat- 
ter, however, as had been conoortccl, wore 
quickly ahaiulonccl by the garrison. The en- 
etiiy entered at two places, and, imagining the 
day tlioir own, the two colimms pu.shod on with 
shouts to stonn diflerent i)aits of tlio redoubt. 
As yet, no troops were lo ho seen; hut as one 
of the columns a])proache(l tlio redoubt on the 
north side, n tremendous discharge of grape- 
shot and musketry burst furtli fi’om the cm- 
braauros in fiont, and a half-masked battery on 
the loft. The slaughter was prodigious; the 
column was driven hack in Confusion, Gonnt 
Donop, with the other oolnmn, in aiteiu])ting 
the south side of the redoubt, had passed the 
abatis ; some of his men had traversed the 
fosse ; others had clambered over the jackets, 
when a similar tempest of artillery and musketry 
hurst upon them. Some were killed on tlio 


spot, many were wounded, and the rest were 
diiven out. Donop himself was wounded, and 
remained on the spot ; Lieutenant-Colonel Min- 
gerode, the second in command, was also dan- 
gerously wounded. Several other of the best 
officers were slain or disabled. Liontenant- 
Oolonel Linsing, the oldest remaining officer, 
endeavored to draw offi the troops m good or- 
der, but in vain ; they retreated in confusion, 
hotly pnisuecl, and were again cut up in their 
retreat by the flanking file from the galleys and 
floating batteries. 

The loss of the enemy in killed and wounded 
in this brief hut severe action, was about four 
hundred men. That of the Americans, eight 
killed and twenty-nine wounded. 

As Captain Mauduit Dnplessis was traversing 
the scene of slaughter after the repulse, ho was 
accosted by a voice fiom among the slam: 
“ Whoever you are, draw mo licnco.” It was 
the iinfortunaio Count Duiiop. Duplessis liad 
him ooiivoyed to a house near the fort-, where 
ovoiy attention was jiaid to his comfort. He 
languished for three days, during which I)ii- 
plcssis was continually at Ins bedside. “ This 
is finishing a noble career eaily,” said the count 
sadly, as he found his deal'i ap[u’oa(*liiJig — then, 
as if oonscioua of the degrading service in 
wliicli ho had fallen, hired out by his piinoo to 
aid a foreign power in (pielling the bravo strug- 
gle of a pooiflo for thoir liberty, and contrasting 
it until iliat in winch the cliivalrous youth by 
his bedside was engaged — “I die,” added ho 
bittcifly, the victim of my ambition, and of the 
avarice of my sovereign.” lie was but tlnriy- 
seven years of age at the time of his death. 

According to the plan of the enemy, Fort 
Mifiiin, opposite to Fort Mercer, was to hiivo 
boon attacked at the same time by water. Tiio 
force emjdoyod was the Augusta of sixty- four 
guns , the Iloohuck of forty-four, two frigates, 
the Merlin sloop of oiglitecn gftns, ancl a galley. 
They forced their way througii the lower lino 
of chcvaux-dc-friso ; but. the Augusta and Mer- 
lin run aground below the second line, and 
every ellbrt to get them olf proved fruitless. 
To divert attention from thoir situation, the 
other vessels drew as near to Fort Milllin as 
they could, and oponerl a canuonado; but the 
obstruoiionH in the liver had so allered the 
clmnnel that they could not got within very 
efieotivo distance. They kept up a fire upon 
the foit throughout the evouing, and recom- 


♦ Dy OhastollusK, vol. i,, p, 2QB. 
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menced it early in tlie morning, as did likewise 
the British batteries on the Pennsylvania shore; 
hoping that nncler cover of it the ships might 
he got off. A strong adverse wind, however, 
kept the tide fi om ribing sufficiently to float 
them. 

The Americans discovered their situation, 
and sent down foui fii e-ships to destroy them, 
hut without effect. A heavy fire was now 
opened upon them from the galleys and floating 
batteiies. It was warmly returned. In the 
couise of the action, a red-hot shot set the 
Augusta on fire. It was irapossihle to check 
the flames. All haste was made with boats to 
save the crew, while the other ships drew off 
as fast as possible to get out of the reach of the 
esplobion. She blew up, however, while the 
second lieutenant, the chaplain, the gunner, and 
several of the oiw wore yet on hoard, most 
of whom perished. The Merlin was now sot 
on fire and abandoned ; the Roebuck and the 
other vessels dropped down the river, and the 
attack on Port Mifflin was given up. 

These signal repulses of the enemy had an 
animating effect on the public mind, and were 
promptly noticed by Congress Colonel Greene, 
who commanded at Foit Mercer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith of Maryland, who commanded 
at Port Mifflin, and Commodore Hazelwood, 
who commanded the galleys, received the 
thanks of that body , and subsequently, a sword 
was voted to eaoli, as a testimonial of distin- 
guished merit. 


OIIAPTEB XXY. 

“We have horotoforo had occasion to advert 
to the aimoyaiices and perplexities occasioned 
to *Washington by the claims and pretensions of 
foreign officers who had entered into the ser- 
vice Among the officers who came out with 
Lafayette, was the Baron Be Kalb, a Gorman 
by birth, hut who had long been employed m 
the Prench service, and though a silver-haired 
veteran, sixty years of age, was yet fresh and 
active and vigorous ; which some attributed to 
his being a rigid water drinker. In the month 
of Bopiemhor, Congress had given him the com- 
mission of major-general, to date with that of 
Lafayette. 

This instantly produced a remonstrance from 
Brigadior-Gonoral Conway, the Gallic Hiber- 
nian, of whom wo have occasionally made men- 


tion, who considered himself slighted and forgot, 
in their giving a superior ranis: to his own to a 
person who had not rendered the cause the 
least service, and who had been his inferior in 
Prance. He claimed, therefore, for himself, the 
rank of major-general, and was supported in 
his pieten&ions by persons both in and out of 
Congiess; especially by Mifflin, the quarter- 
master-general. 

IVashington had already been disgusted by 
the overweening piesumption of Conway, and 
was surpiised to hear that his application was 
likely to he successful He wrote on the 17th 
of October, to Richard Henry Lee, then in Con- 
gress, warning him that such an appointment 
would he as unfortunate a measure as ever was 
adopted — one that would give a fatal blow to 
the existence of the army. “ Upon so interest- 
ing a subject,” observes he, ‘‘I must speak 
plainly. The duty I owe my country, the 
ardent desire I have to promote its tmie intei- 
ests, and justice to individuals, require this of 
me. General Conway’s merit as an officer, and 
his importance in this army, exist more in his 
own imagination than in reality. Por it is a 
maxim with him to leave no service of his own 
untold, nor to want any thing which is to be 
obtained by importunity. ^ ^ I would 
ask why the youngest brigadier in the service 
should be put over the heads of tlie oldest, and 
thereby take rank and command of gentlemen 
who hut yesterday were Ms seniors ; gentlemen 
who, as I will he bound to say in behalf of some 
of them at least, are of sound judgment and un- 
quostioiiahle bravery. ** k sf: s. 
truth I am well assured of, that they will not 
servo under him. I leave you to guess, there- 
fore, at the situation this army would bo in at 
so important a crisis, if this event should take 
place.” 

This opposition to Ms xifcsumptuous aspi- 
rations, at once threw Conway into a faction 
forming under the auspices of General Mifflin. 
This gentleman had recently tendered, his 
resignation of the commission of major-general 
and quartermaster-general on the xflea of ill 
health, but was busily engaged in intrigues 
against the commander-in-chief, towards whom 
he had long cherished a secret hostility. Con- 
way now joined with him hcai b and hand, and 
soon became so active and prominent a inoniher 
of the faction that U acquired the name of 
Conwatfs Galal. The object was to depreciate 
the military ciiaractor of Washington, in com- 
parison with that of Gates, to whom was at- 
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tribiTted tLe whole success of the Ijrortliorn 
campaign. Gates was perfectly ready for snch 
an elevation. He was intoxicated by Ins good 
fortune, and seemed to forget that he had 
reaped where he had not sown, and that the 
defeat of Burgoyne had been Insured by plans 
concerted and put in operation before his am- 
val in the Forthern Department. 

In fact, in the excitement of his vanity, 
Gates appears to have forgotten that there was 
a commander-in-chief, to whom he was account- 
able. He neglected to send Inm any despatch 
on the subject of the surrender of Biirgoyno, 
contenting himself with sending one to Con- 
gress, then sitting at Yorktown. Washington 
was left to hear of the important event by 
casual rumor, and was for several days in anx- 
ious uuceitamty, until he received a copy of 
the capitulation in a letter fi om General 
Putnam. 

Gates was equally ncglootful to infoim hmi 
of the disposition ho intended to make of the 
army under his command ITo delayed even 
to forward Morgan’s rifle corps, though their 
services were no longer needed in his camp, and 
were so much required in the South It was 
determined, therefore, in a council of war, that 
one of Washington’s stall sliould be sent to 
Gates to repiesent the critical slate of affairs, 
and that a largo romforcemont from the Forth- 
ern army would, in all probability, reduce Gen- 
eral Howe to the same situation with Bur- 
goyiio, should he remain in Phil.adelphia, with- 
out being able to remove the obstructions in tbo 
Delaware, and open a free communication with 
his shipping. 

Colonel Alexander Hamilton, his youthful 
but intolligeiit aide-do-oamp, was charged with 
lids mission. Ho boro a letter from Wasluug- 
ton to Gates, dated October 30th, of which tho 
following is an cxtiact : 

By tliis opportunity, I do myself tho plc.'VJ- 
uro to congratulate you on the signal success 
of the army under your command, in conqjcd- 
Hng General Burgoyne and his whole force to 
surrender themselves prisoners of war ; an 
event that does the highest honor to tho 
American arms, and winch, I hope, will be at- 
tended with tho most extensive and happy 
consequences. At the samo time, I cannot but 
regret that a matter of such maguitudo, and ho 
interesting to our general operations, should 
Iiavo reached me by report only ; or through 
tho channel of letters not bearing that authen- 
ticity wldoli tho imporiaiico of it required, and 


which it would have received by a line under 
your signature stating the simple fact.” 

Such was the calm and dignified notice of an 
instance of official disrespect, almost amounting 
to insubordination. It is doubtful whotber 
Gates, in his, state of mental eftervescenco, felt 
tho noble severity of tho rebuke 
The officer whom Gates had omplojed as 
bearer of his despatch to Congress wms Wi] kin- 
son, Ms adjutant-general and devoted syco- 
phant: a man at once pompous and servile. 
Ho was so long on the road that the articles of 
the treaty, according to liis own account, 
reached the grand army before bo did the Con- 
gress. Even after his arrival at Y'orklown ho 
rcquiied three days to arrange lus papois, pre- 
paring to deliver them in style. At length, 
eighteen days after tho sui render of Burgoyne 
had taken place, ho foimally laid the docu- 
ments concerning it before Congicbs, pi eluding 
them with a message in tho namo of Gatos, but 
prepared the day licforo by Inniboir, and follow- 
ing them up by comments, cxplaualory and 
eulogistic, of Ins own 

lie evidently oxpoctoa to produce a groat 
effect by tins rlieioiical display, and to bo sig- 
i nally rewarded for his good tidings, but Coii- 
j gress -wore as slow in expressing their hcuso of 
I lii.s services, as ho had boon in rendering f iiem. 

I IIo swelled and chafed under this neglect, but 
ailbctod to despise it. In a letter to bis patron, 
Gatos, ho ohserves • I have not boon honored 
with any mark of distinction from Congress, 
Indeed, should I receive no testimony of their 
approbation of my conduct, I shall not be mor- 
tified. My hearty contempt of tho world will 
shield ino fiom such pitiful Bonaalions,” 

A proposal was at length made in Congress 
that a swoid should bo voted io him as tho 
hoarci of such auspicious tidings: upon which 
Dr. Witherspoon, a shrewd Hoot, excliunied, 
tJimk yo’ll Imtter gio Die lad a pair v/Hjian ” 

A few days i>ui; an end to Wilkinson’s bus- 
ponso, and proliably recomuled litm f.o the 
world ; ho ■was hrovetod a hrigadior-goneral. 

A fortuitous circumstaiu'c* ‘which wui shall 
explain hert'after, apprised Washingiou ahmit 
this tlmo that a oorrcspoudeiicc, derogatory f,o 
Ilia military character and conduct, ■was going 
on between General Conway and Cum oral 
Gales, It was a parallel case with Lee’s cor- 
I'espoudciico t)f the preceding year ; and Wash- 
ington conducted himself in it with the same 

* Ciatofi^R I’a][Ka»H, N Y Ulni Library 
t Life of Lord Btirllug, by W. A, Duor, p. 182. 
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dignifiod forlDearance, contenting himself with 
letting Conway know, by the following brief 
note, dated November 9th, that his correspond- 
ence was detected. 

SiE — A letter which I received last night 
contained the following paragraph — ‘ In a letter 
from Geneial Oonwmy to Gcneial Gates, he 
says, Heaven has determmed bo save your 
country^ or a ineah general and had coumellors 
would have Tinned 

“I am, sir, your humble servant, 

Geoegk AVABniH-QTON.” 

The brevity of tins note lendered it the more 
astounding. It was a hand-grenade thrown 
into the midst of the cabal. Tiie effect upon 
other members wo shall show heieafter: it; 
seems, at first, to have prostrated Conway. 
An epistle of his fiiend MilBm to Gates inti- 
mates, that Conway eiideavoied to palliate to 
Washington the censorious expressions m his 
letter, by pleading the careless freedom of lan- 
guage indulged in familiar letter writing; no 
other record of such explanation remains, and 
that probably was not received as satisfactory. 
Certain it is, he immediately sent in Ins resig- 
nation. To some ho alleged, as an excuse for 
resigning, the disparaging way in which he had 
been spoken of by some members of Congress ; 
to others ho observed, that the campaign was 
at an end, and there was a in'ospoct of a 
Fienoh war. The real reason he kept to him- 
self, and* Washington suffered it to remain a 
secret. IBs resignation, however, was not ac- 
cepted by Congress ; on the contrary, ho was 
supported by the cabal, and was advanced to 
further honors, wliich wo shall specify here- 
after. 

In the moan time, the cabal wont on to make 
invidious comparisons between the aohievo- 
monts of the two armies, deeply derogatory to 
that under Washington, Publicly, he took no 
notice of them ; but tlioy drew from Mm the fol- 
lowing apology for his army, in a noble and 
characteristic letter to his Mend, the celebrated 
Patrick Ilonry, then governor of Virginia. 

The design of this,’’ writes he, is only to in- 
form you, and with great truth I can do it, 
strange as it may seem, that the army which I 
have had under iny immediate command, has 
not, at any one time, since General Howe’s 
landing at the head of Elk, been equal in point 
of numbers to hia. In ascertaining this, I do 
not oonffne myself to Continental troops, but 


comprehend militia. The disaffected and luke- 
warm in this State, in whom unhappily it too 
much abounds, taking advantage of the dis- 
traction in the government, prevented those 
vigorous exertions which an invaded State 
ought to have yielded. ^ ^ f i 

left to fight two battles, in order, if possible, to 
save Philadelphia, with less numbers than com- 
posed the army of my antagonist, whilst the 
woild has given us at least double This im- 
pression, though mortifying in some points of 
view, I have been obliged to encouiage; be- 
cause, next to being strong, it is best to be 
thought so by the enemy ; and to this cause, 
principally, I think is to be attributed tlie slow 
movements of General Howe. 

“How diffeient the case in the Northern 
Department I There the States of New \'ork 
and Now England, resolving to crush Biirgoyne, 
continue^ pouring in theii troops, till the sur- 
render of that army ; at winch time not less 
than fourteen thousand militia, as I have been 
informed, were actually in General Gates’s 
camp, and those composed, for the most part, 
of the best yeomaniy of the couiitiy, well 
armed, and m many instances supxdied with 
provisions of their own carrying. Had the 
same spirit pervaded the people of this and the 
neighboring States, we might before this time 
have had General Howe nearly in the situation 
of General Burgoyne. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“My own difficulties, in the course of the 
campaign, have been not a little increased by 
the extra aid of Continental troops, whioli the 
gloomy prospect of our affaiis in the North im- 
modiatoly after the roduction of Ticondoroga, 
induced me to spare from this army But it is 
to bo hoped that all will yet end well. If 

TUB OAITBE IS ADYAKOKD, IWDIFFEEBXT IS IT TO 
ME WHERE OR m WHAT QlJABTEIi IT IIARPENS.” 

Wo have put the last sentenco in capitals, for 
it speaks the whole soul of Wasliingtoii, Glory 
with him is a secondary consideration. Let 
those who win, wear the laurel — sufficient for 
hhn as the advancement of the cause. 

NOTE 

Wo subjoin an earnest appeal of Washington to 
Thomas Wharton, President of rcnnsylvania, on tho 
17th of October, urging him to keep up the (inotii of 
troops demanded of the State by Congress, and to fur- 
nish additional aid, “ I assure yon, sir,” writes ho, 
** it is a matter of astonishment to every part of tho 
continent to hear that Pennsylvania, the most opulent 
and populous of all tho States, has hut twelve hundred 
militia in the field, at a time when the enemy arc en- 
deavoring to make thomseives completely masters of, 
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and to hx tbeir quarters in, her capital.” And Major- 
General Armstrong, commanding the PennsylTania 
mtlitia, writes at the same time to the Council of ins 
gtate — “ Be not deceived with wrong notions of Gen- 
eral Washington’s numbers, be assured he wants 
your aid Let the brave step forth, their example will 
animate the many You all speak well of our com- 
mander-iii-chief at a distance , don’t you want to see 
him, and pay him one generous, one martial visit, 
when kindly invited to his camp near the end of a 
long campaign ^ There you will see for yourselves 
the unremitting zeal and toils of all the day and half 
the night, multiplied into years, without seeing house 
or home of his own, without murmur or complaint , 
but believes and calls this arduous task the service of 
his country and of bis God.” 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

The non-anival of i einforcements from the 
Noi thorn army continued to embarrass Wash- 
ington’s operations The enemy ■were making 
preparations for further attempts upon Ports 
Mercer and Mifflin, General IIoivo was con- 
structing redoubts and batteries on Piovinco 
Island, on the west side of the Dolawaro, within 
five hundred yards of Port Mifflin, and mounting 
them with heayy cannon. Washington consult- 
ed witli Ihs general officers what was to be done. 
Had the army received the expected roinforco- 
mentrt fiom the North, it might have detached 
sufficient force to the west side of t.he Schuylkill 
to dislodge the enemy from Pi ovinoo Island ; Imt 
at present it would require almost the whole of 
the army for the purpose. This would leave the 
puhlio stores at Easton, BeLlilchcm, and Allen- 
town, uncovered, as well as several of the Iios- 
pitals It would also leave the post at Red 
Panic unsupported, through which Port Mifflin 
was reinforced and supplied. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, to await tiio arrival of the 
expected rdnforceiucnts from the North, before 
making any alteration in the disiiosition of the 
army. In the mean time, the garrisons of Ports 
Mercer and Mifflin wore moroasod, and General 
Yarmim was stationed at Rod Bank with his 
brigade, to bo at hand to render reinforcements 
to either of them as occasion might require. 

On the lOth of Novoiubcr', General IIowo 
commenced a heavy fire upon Port Mifflin from 
his batteries, which mounted eighteen, twenty- 
four, and thirty-two pounders. Colonel Smith 
doubted tho competency of his feeble^ garrison 
to defend tho works against a foroo so terribly 
offioctAvc, and wrote to Washington accordingly* 


The latter in reply represented the great im- 
portance of the works, and trusted they would 
he maintained to the last extremity, Geneial 
Yarnnmwas instructed to send over fresh troops 
occasionally to relieve those in the garrison, and 
to prevail upon as many as possible of the militia 
to go over. The latter could be employed at 
night upon the works to repair the damage 
sustained in the day, and might, if they desired 
it, return to Red Bank in tho morning 

Washington’s orders and instructions were 
faithfully obeyed Major Pleury, a brave 
Prench officer, already mentioned, acquitted 
himself with intelhgenoe and spiiit as engineer ; 
but an incessant cannonade and bombardment 
for several days, dehed all repairs. The block- 
houses were demolished, the palisades beaten 
down, the guns dismounted, tho barracks re- 
duced to rums. Captain Treat, a young oflicer of 
great mei it, who commanded tlio artillery, was 
killed, as were sevoial non-conimissioncd offi- 
cers and pi ivates ; and a number were wounded. 

Tho survivors, who were not wounded, w^oro 
Gxhaubted hy want of sloop, lull'd duty, and 
constant exposure to the rain Oolonol Smith 
himself was disabled hy severe contusions, and 
obliged to retire to Red Bank. 

Tho fort was in ruins , there was danger of 
its being carried by storm, but the gallant Floury 
thought it might yet bo defended with the aid 
of fresh troops 8uch wore furnished from 
Yarmnn’s brigade : lieutonant-Oolonol Riiasell, 
of tho Oomiectiout lino, replaced Oolonol Rmith. 
He, in his turn, was obliged to rGlinquibh the 
command tliroiigli fatigue and ill health, and 
was succeeded hy Major Thayer of Rjiodo 
Island, aided by Captain (afterwards Oommo- 
doro) Talbot, who had distinguished hunsolf in 
tho piccoding year by an attack i>n a ship-of- 
war in the Hudson, Tho present was an occa- 
sion tliat required men of desperate valor. 

On tho fourth day the enemy hi ought a largo 
Iiuliaman, cut down to a iloating baltory, to 
bear upon tho works ; but tlunigh it opened a 
terrible lire, it was silenced before night. Tho 
next day several ships-of-war got within gun- 
shot. Two iirepared to attack it m front, 
others brought their gnus to boar on Port 
Morcer; while two made ilieir way into tho 
narrow channel botwocii IMud Island and tho 
reniisylvania shore, to ojjemte with tho British 
batteries erected there. 

At a oonoorted signal a oannonado was opened 
from all quarters, TIio lioroie little garrison 
stood tho firo withoxit flinching ; the danger, 
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however, was growing imminent. The bat- 
teries on Province Island enfiladed the works. 
The ships m the inner channel approached so 
near as to throw hand-grenades into the fort, 
while marines stationed m the i onnd-tops stood 
ready to pick off any of the garrison that came 
in Bight. ' 

The scene now became awfal ; incessant fir- 
ing from ships, forts, gondolas, and floating 
batteries, with clouds of sulphurous smoke, 
and the deafening thunder of cannon. Befoie 
night there was hardly a fortification to defend, 
palisades were shivered, guns dismounted, the 
whole parapet levelled. There was terrible 
slaughter; most of the company of artilloiy 
were destroyed. Pleury himself was wounded. 
Captain Talbot received a wound in tbe wrist, 
but continued bravely fighting until disabled 
by another wound in the hip * 

To hold out longer ivas impossible. Colonel 
Thayer made preparations to evacuate the fort 
in the night. Every thing was removed m the 
evening, that could be conveyed away without 
too much exposure to the inurdeious fire from 
the round-tops. The wounded were taken over 
to Red Bank accompanied by part of the gam- 
son. Thayer remained with forty men until 
eleven o’clock, when they set fire to what was 
combustible of the fort they had so nobly de- 
fended, and crossed to Red Bank by tbe light 
of its flames. 

The loss of this fort was deeply regretted 
by Washington, though he gave high praise to 
the oflicers and men of the garrison Colonel 
Smith was voted a sword by Oongiess, and 
Floury received the commission of lioutonant- 
coloncl. 

Ayasliington still hoped to keep possession of 
Red Bank, and thereby prevent the enemy 
from weighing the chovaux-clo-fnse before the 
frost obliged their ships to quit the rivez\ ‘‘ I 
am anxiously waiting the arrival of the troops 
from the northward,” writes he, “ who ought, 
from the time they had my orders, to have been 
here before this. Colonel Hamilton, one of my 
aides, is up the North River, doing all he can 
to push them forward, but ho writes me word, 
that lie finds many unaccountable delays 
thrown in his way. The want of those trooiis 
has embarrassed all my measures exceedingly.” 

The delays in question will best bo explained 
by a few partioulars concerning the mission of 
Colonel Hamilton. On his way to the head- 


* Llfo of Talbot, by ITomy T, Tuckorman, p. 3.1. 


quarters of Gates, at Albany, he found Gov- 
ernor Clinton and General Putnam encamped 
on the opposite sides of the Hudson, just above 
the Highlands ; the governor at New Windsor, 
Putnam at Fishkill. About a mile from New 
Windsor, Hamilton met Morgan and his rifle- 
men, early in the morning of the 2d of Novem- 
ber on the march for Washington’s camp, having 
been thus tardily detached by Gates. Hamil- 
ton urged him to hasten on with all possible 
despatch, which he promised to do The col- 
onel had expected to find matters in such a 
train, that he would have little to do but hurry 
on ample reinforcements already on the march ; 
whereas, ho found that a laige part of the 
Northern aimy was to remain in and about 
Albany, about four thousand men to he spared to 
the commander-in-ohief ; the rest weie -^o be 
stationed on the east side of the Hudson Tvith 
Putnam, who had held a council of war how 
to dispose of them. The old general, in fact, 
had for some time past been haunted by a pro- 
ject of an attack upon New Tork, in whicli he 
had twice been th waited, and for which the 
time seemed propitious, now that most of the 
British troops were reported to have gone from 
New York to reinforce General Ilowe. Hamil- 
ton rather disconcerted his project by directing 
him, in Washington’s name, to hurry forward 
two Continental brigades to the latter, together 
with Warner’s militia brigade ; also, to order 
to Red Bank a body of Jersey miiitia about to 
cross to PeckskilL 

Having given these directions, Hamilton 
hastened on to Albany. lie found still less 
disposition on the pait of Gates to furnish the 
’ troops required. There was no certainty, he 
I said, that Sir Henry Clinton had gone to join 
: General IIowo. There was a possibility of his 
returning up the river, which would expose 
the arsenal at Albany to destruction, should 
that city be left baie of troops. The New 
England States, too, would bo loft open to the 
ravages and depredations of the enemy; be- 
side, it would put it out of his power to attempt 
any thing against Ticonderoga, an undertaking 
of great importanoo in which lie might ongago 
in the winter. In a word, Gates had schemes 
of Ms own, to which those of the commaudor- 
in-chief must give way, 

Hamilton felt, he says, how embarrassing a 
task it was for one bo young as himself to op- 
pose the opinions and plans of a veteran, whose 
successes had elevated him to the highest im- 
i portance ; though he considered his reasonings 
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iinsubstantialj o-nd merely calculated to “ catch 
the Eastern peopled’ It was with the greatest 
difficulty he prevailed on Gates to detach the 
brigades of Poor and Patterson* to the aid of 
the commandcr-in-chief ^ and, finding reinforce- 
ments fall thus short from this quarter, he 
wrote to Putnam to forward an additional 
thousand of Continental troops from his camp. 

I doubt,” writes ho subsequently to ‘Washing- 
ton, “ whether you would have had a man 
from the Northern army if the whole could 
have been kept at Albany with any decency ” 

Having concluded his mission to General 
Gates, Hamilton returned to the camp of Gov- 
ernor Clinton. The worthy governor seemed 
the general officer best disposed in this 
quarter to promote the public weal, independ- 
ent of personal considerations. He had re- 
cently expressed his opinion to General Gates, 
that the army under Washington ought at 
present to be the cbicf object of attention, ‘‘ for 
on its success every thing worth regarding de- 
pended,” 

The only need of tioops in this quarter at 
present was to protect the country from little 
plundering parties, and to carry on the works ^ 
necessary for the defence of the river. The 
latter was the governor’s main thought. lie 
was eager to rooonatruot the fortresses out of 
which he had been so forcibly ejected; or 
ratlior to construct now ones in a bettor jdaco 
about West Point, where obst.riictions were 
again to be extended across the river/’* 

Putnam, ou the contrai y, wished to keep as 
much force as possible under his control. TIio 
old general was once more astride of what 
Hamilton termed Ids “ hobby-horse,” an expe- 
dition against Now York. He had neglected 
to forward tlio troops whicli Iiad been ordered 
to tlie Honth : not tlje least ationtioii had been 
paid bj- 1 dm to Ilamil ton’s order from Albany, 
in Wasldiigtoids name, for tlio dotachmoiit of 
an additional thousand of ti oops. Borne, which 
had come down from Albany, had been marcbod 
by him to Tarry town : ho himself had recon- 
noitred the country almost down to King’s 
Bridge, and wfis now advanced to the neigh- 
borhood of White Plains. “Every thing,” 

* Oenernor Olittiou uiid iiiyHolf have lifon down to -v low 
tUo foiU, aiid mo 1)011) ol opinion that a UoonTi, tliiwn 
iicrofsH at Fort Constitution, and a lialtery on oanla sido of 
tlio iivei, would answer a mncli Uottar purpoBO Ilian at 
Foit Montgomory, aa tlio J^airison would Tw roinforcod Ity 
milttiii with moro capodltlou, and tho ground uiuoll inoro 
ci<3iIn/il)Io (dc'fondaldo ?).— Putnam to tVasliington, fih No- 
vember, Cor of iheJUv., U. 80. 


writes Hamilton, “is sacrificed to the whim 
of taking New York ” The young colonel was 
peiplexed how to proceed with the biave- 
hearted, but somewhat wrong-headed old gen- 
eral , who was in as bellicose a mood now that 
he was mounted on his hobby, as when at the 
siege of Boston he mounted the prize mortar 
“ Congiess,” and prayed for gunpowder. 

Hamilton, in Ins perplexity, consulted Gov- 
ernor Clinton. The latter agreed wiHi him 
that an attempt against New York would be a 
mere “ suicidal parade,” wasting time and men. 
The city at present was no object, even if it 
could be taken, and to take it would loquire 
men that could ill be spared from mure sub- 
stantial purposes. The governor, however, 
understood the character and humors of Ms 
old coadjutor, and in his downiight way, ad- 
vised Hamilton to send an oulci* in the most 
emphatical terms to General Putnam, to de- 
spatch all the Oontinoiital troops under liim to 
Washington’s assistance, and to detain the mili- 
tia instead of tliora. 

A little of the governor’s own hobby, by tbe 
way, showed itself in his councils. “Ho 
thinks,” writes Hamilton, “that there is no 
need of more Continental troops hero than a 
few, to give a spur to the militia in working 
upon the fortifications.” 

The “ em])hatical ” letter of IlamUton had 
the ofibet the governor intended. Tt unhorsed 
the bolligeront Yctcraii when in full career. 
The iirojeot against Now York was again given 
up, and the reinforcomonts roluotautly ordered 
to the South. “ I am sorry to say,” writes 
Hamilton, “the disposition for marching in 
the officers, and men in general, of those troops, 
does not keep pace with my wishes, or the 
exigency of the occasion. They have unfortu- 
nately imbibed an idea that they have done 
their part of the buHiness of the cainpaign, and 
are now entitled to laqio.se. This, mid the want 
of pay, make thorn advorso to a long march at 
this advanced season.” 

Governor Gliiitfiu liorrowod six thousand 
dollars fur Hamilton, to enable him to init^ some 
of the troops in motion ; indeed, writes the 
oolond, ho lias been the only man who has 
done any thing to remove ilieso difficiiltieB. 
Ilmnilfcon advised that the command of the post 
should 1)0 given to the governor, if ho would 
accept of it, and Putnam should bo recalled ; 
“ whoso blunders and oapricoB,” said ho, “ are 
endless.” 

Washington, however, knew too well the 
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innate worth and sterling patriotism of the old 
general, to adopt a measure that might deeply 
moi tify him. The enterprise, too, on which the 
yeteran had been bent, was one which he him- 
self had approved of when suggested under 
other circumstances He contented himself, 
theiefore, with giving him a repiimand in the 
course of a letter, for his present dilatoriness 
in obeying the orders of Ins commandei-in- 
cliief. “ I cannot but say,” writes he, “ there 
has been moie delay in the march of the troGjis 
than I think necessaiy ; and I could wish, that 
111 future my oi ders may bo immediately com- 
plied with, without arguing npon the propriety 
of them. If any accident ensues from obeying 
them, the fault will he npon me, not npon 
you.” 

Washington found it more necessary than 
usual, at this moment, to asseit his superior 
command, from the attempts which were being 
made to weaken his stand m the public estima- 
tion. Still he was not awai’e of the extent, of 
the intrigues that weie m progress around 
him, in which we believe honest Putnam Lad 
no share. There was evidently a similar game 
going on with that which had displaced the 
worthy Schuyler. The surrender of Burgoyno, 
though mainly the result of Washington’s far- 
seeing plans, had suddenly trumped up Oates 
into a quasi iival. A letter written to Gates 
at the time, and still existing among his papers, 
lays open the spirit of the cabal. It is without 
signature, but in the handwriting of James 
Lovell, member of Congress from Massaohu- 
settH ; the same who had supported Gates in 
opposition to Schuyler. The following are ex- 
tracts : You have saved our Northern Hem- 
isphero; and in spite of consummate and 
repeated blundering you have changed the con- 
dition of the Soiithorn campaign, on the part 
of the enemy, from odbnsive to defensive. * * 
The campaign hero must soon close; if our 
troops are obliged to retire to Lancaster, Eoad- 
ing, Bethlehoin, &o., for winter-quarters, and 
the country below is laid open to the enemy’s 
flying parties, great and very general will be 
tlie murmur — so great, so general, that nothing 
inferior to a commandor-in-chief will be able 
to resist tbe mighty torrent of public clamor 
and public vongoanoe. 

“Wo have had a noble army melted down 
by ill-judged mar dies— marches that disgrace 
the authors and directors, and which have oc- 
casioned the severest and most just sarcasm 
and contempt of our enemies. 


“ How much are you to he envied, my dear 
general ! How different your conduct and your 
fortune * 

“ A letter from Colonel Hifflm, received at 
the writing ot the last paragraph, gives me the 
disagreeable intelligence of the loss of our fort 
on the Delaware. Yon must know the conse- 
quences — loss of the river boats, galleys, ships- 
of-war, &G . , good winter-quarters to tlie ene- 
my, and a general retreat, or ill-judged, blind 
attempt on our part to save a gone character. 

“Conway, Spotswood, Conner, Boss, and 
Mifflin resigned, and many other brave and 
good officers are preparing their letters to Oon- 
giess on the same subject. In short, this army 
will he totally lost, unless you come down and 
collect the virtuous band who wish to dght 
under your banner, and with their aid save 
the Southern Hemisphere. Prepare yourself 
for a jaunt to this place— Congress must send 
for you.” 

Under such baleful supervision, of which, as 
we have observed, he was partly conscious, but 
not to its full extent, Washington was obliged 
to carry on a losing game, in which the very 
elements seemed to conspire against him. 

In the mean time, Sir William Howe was 
following up the reduction of Fort Mifflin by 
an expedition against Fort Mercer, which still 
impeded the navigation of the Delaware. On 
the I'rth of Hovemhor, Lord Cornwallis was 
dotaohod with two thousand men to cross from 
Chester into the Jerseys, where he would be 
joined by a force advancing from Hew York. 

Apprised of tins movement, Washington de- 
tached General Eimtington, with a brigade, to 
j oin Y arnum at Red Bank. G eneral Greene was 
also ordered to repair thither with Ms division, 
and an express was sent off to General Glover, 
who was on his way through the J erseys with his 
brigade, directing him to file off to the left 
towards the same point. These troops, with 
such militia as could he collected, Washington 
hoped would be sufficient to save the fort. 
Before they could form a junction, however, 
and reach their destination, OornwaUis appeared 
before it, A defence against such superior 
force was hopeless. The works were aban- 
doned ; they were taken possession of by the 
enemy, who proceeded to destroy them. After 
the destruction had boon accomplished, the 
reinforcements from the Hortli, so long and so 
anxionsly expected, and so shamefully delayed, 
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made tlieir appearance. ^‘Ilad they arrived 
but ten days sooner,” writes Washington to Ms 
brother, it would, I think, have put it in my 
power to save Fort Mifflin, which defended the 
chevaux-de-frise, and consequently have ren- 
dered Philadelphia a ¥017 ineligible situation 
for the enemy this winter.” 

The troops arrived in ragged plight, owing 
to the derangement of the commissariat. A 
part of Morgan’s rifle corps was absolutely un- 
able to take the field foi want of shoes, and 
such was the prevalent want in this particu- 
lar, that ten dollars reward was offered in gen- 
eral orders for a model of the best substitute 
for shoes that could be made out of raw hides. 

The evil which Washington had so anxiously 
striven to pi event had now b een effected. The 
American vessels stationed in the liver had 
lost all protection. Some of the galleys escaped 
past the batteiiGS of Philadolpliia m a fog and 
took lefuge in the upper part of tlio Delaware; 
the rest were set on fire by their crews and 
abandoned 

The enemy were now in possession of the 
rivei, but it was too late in the season to cleai 
away the obstructions, and open a passage for 
the large ships. All that could ho effected at 
present, was to open a sufficient channel for 
transports and vessels of easy burden to bring 
provisions and supplies for the army. 

Washington advised the navy board, now 
that the enemy had the command of tho river, 
to have all tho Ameiioan frigates scuttled and 
sunk imincd lately. Tho board objected to 
sinking them, but said they should bo ballasted 
and plugged, ready to be sunk in case of attack. 
Washington warned them that an attack would 
be sudden so as to get possession of them be- 
fore they could bo sunk or destroyed; — ^liis 
adviso and warning were unheeded ; tho con- 
aequonoo will hereafter bo shown. 


OIIAPTER XXYII. 

Oir the evening of tho 24th of Fovombor 
Washington reconnditrod, carefully and thonght- 
jPully, the lines and defencos about Pliiladolplaa, 
from the opposite side of the Schuylkill. Ilia 
army was now couBiderably roinforood; tho 
garrison was weakened by the absenco of a 
largo body of troops under Lord Cornwallis in 
tho Jerseys. Some of tho general officers 
thought this an advantageous moment for an 


attack upon the city. Such was the opinion 
of Lord Stirling; and especially of General 
Wayno, Mad Anthony, as he was familiarly 
called, always eager for some daring eiiterpiisc. 
The recent victory at Saratoga had dazzled the 
public mind, and produced a general impatience 
for something equaUy striking and effective in 
this quarter. Reed, Washington’s former secre- 
tary, now a bngadier-general, shared largely in 
this feeling. lie had written a letter to Gates, 
congratulating Mm on having ‘‘reduced liis 
proud and insolent enemy to the necessity of 
laying his arms at liis foet ; ” assuring him that 
it would “ enroll Ins name wuth the happy few 
who shine in history, not as conquerors, but 
aa distinguished generals. I have for some 
time,” adds he, “ volnnteercd with this army, 
which, notwithstanding tho labors and efforts 
of its amiable chief, has yot gathered no 
lam els.” ^ 

Reed was actually at head-quartci s as a 
volnnteor, again enjoying much of Washing- 
ton’s conffdoncG, and anxious that lio should do 
soinothing to meet tho public wishes, Wash- 
ington was awaio of tins prevalent feeling, and 
that it was much wrought on by tho iutriguos 
of designing men, and by tho harcaams of the 
press. ITo was now reconnoitring tho oneiny’s 
works to judge of the policy of tho pz*oposod 
attack. “A vigorous oxortiou is under cori- 
sidoration,” writes Reed , “ God grant it may 
bo snooessM 1 ” I* 

Every thing in tho neighborhood of tho 
onoiny’s linos boro traces of tho desolating 
hand of war. Several Iiousoh, owned probably 
by noted patriots, had been demolished ; others 
burnt. Yillas stood roollcHs ; their doors and 
windows, and all tho woodwork, hud been 
carried off to make huts for tho soldiery. 
NTotlimg but bare walls remained. Gardens 
had been trampled clown and destroyed ; not 
a fenco noi* fruit, -tree was to bo soon. The 
gathering gloom of abTovembor ovoninglioight- 
enod the sadness of this desolation. 

With an anxious eye Washington scrutinized 
tlio onemy’s works. They appeared to bo ex- 
ceeding strong. A chain of redoubts extended 
along tho most commanding ground from the 
Bobuylklll to the Delaware. They were framed, 
planked, and of great thiokneas, and wore sur- 
roundod by a deep ditch, onolosod and fraisod. 
Tho intervals were filled with an ahatis, in 
constructing which all the apple trees of the 

* Reod to Q-ates. CtateB’s Tapora. 
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neigliborlioodj beside forest trees, bad been 
sacrificed.'*' 

Tbe idea of Lord Stilling and those in favor 
of an attack, was, that it should be at different 
points at daylight ; the mam body to attack 
the lines to the north of the city, while Greene, 
embarking his men in boats at Dunk’s Ferry, 
and passing down the Delaware, and Potter, 
with a body of Continentals and militia, mov- 
ing down the west side of the Schuylkill, 
should attack the eastern and western fronts. 

Washington saw that there was an oppor- 
tunity for a brilliant blow, that might satisfy 
the impatience of the public, and silence the 
sarcasms of the press , hut he saw that it must 
be struck at the expense of a fearful loss of 
life. 

Keturning to camp, he held a council of war 
of his principal officers, in which the matter 
was debated at great length and with some 
warmth; hut without commg to a decision. 
At breaking up, Washington requested that 
each member of the council would give his 
opinion the next morning in wniting, and ho 
sent oif a messenger in the night for the written 
opinion of General Greene. 

Only four members of the council, Stilling, 
Wayne, Scott, and Woodford, were m favor of 
an attack ; of which Lord Stirling drew up the 
plan. Eleven (including Greene) wore against 
it, objecting, among other things, that the 
enemy’s lines were too strong and too well 
supported, and their force too numerous, well 
disciplined and experienced, to bo assailed 
without great loss and the hazard of a failure. 

Had Washington been actuated by mere per- 
sonal ambition and a passion for military fimie, 
or had he yielded to the goadings of faction 
and the press, lie might have disregarded the 
loss and hazarded the failure; but his patiiot- 
ism was superior to his ambition ; ho shrank 
from a glory that must bo achieved at such a 
cost, and the idea of an attack was abandoned. 

General Eeed, in a letter to Thomas Whar- 
ton, president of Pennsylvania, endeavors to 
prevent the cavilling of that functionary and his 
co-legislators ; who, though they had rendered 
very slender assistance in the campaign, were 
extremely urgent for some striking achieve- 
ment. “ From my own feelings,” writes he, 
“ I can easily judge of yours and the gentlemen 
round, at the seeming inactivity of this army 
for so long a time. I know it is peculiarly 
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irksome to the general, whose own judgment 
led to more vigorous measuies; hut there has 
been so gieat a majority of his officers opposed 
to eveiy enterprising plan, as fally justifies his 
conduct.” At the same time Pveed confesses 
that he himself conems with the great major- 
ity, who deemed an attack upon Philadelphia 
too hazardous. 

A letter from General Gieene received about 
this time, gave Washington some giatifying m- 
telligehce about his youthful friend, the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette. Though not quite recovered 
from the wound received at the battle of 
Biandywme, he had accompanied General 
Greene as a volunteer in his expedition into 
the Jerseys, and had been indulged by him 
with an opportunity of gratifying his belliger- 
ent humor, in a brush with Cornwallis’s out- 
posts. “The marquis,” writes Greene, “with 
about four hundred militia and the rifie corps, 
attacked the enemy’s picket last evening, killed 
about twenty, wounded many more, and took 
about twenty prisoners. The marquis is 
charmed with the spirited behavior of the 
militia and rifle corps; they drove the enemy 
above half a mile, and kept the ground until 
dark. The enemy’s picket consisted of about 
three Imndrod, and wore reinforced during the 
skirmish. Tbe marquis is determined to be in 
the way of danger.” **■ 

Lafayette himself, at the request of Gieene, 
wrote an animated yet modest account of the 
afiair to Washington. “ I wish,” observes he, 
“that this little success of ours may please 
you ; though a veiy trilling one, I find it very 
interesting on account of the behavior of our 
soldiers.” I* 

AVashington had repeatedly written to Con- 
gress m favor of giving the marquis a com- 
mand equal to his nominal rank, in considera- 
tion of liis illustrious and important connec- 
tions, the attachment he manifested to the 
cause, and the discretion and good sense he had 
displayed on various occasions. “I am con- 
vinced,” said he, “ he possesses a large share 
of that military ardor which generally charac- 
terizes the nobility of his coiintiy. 

Washington availed himself of the present 
occasion to support his former recommenda- 
tioUvS, by transmitting to Congress an account 
of Lafayette’s youthful exploit. Tie received, 
in return, an intimation from that body, that it 
, was their pleasure he should appoint the mar- 

* ‘W‘nsliingtoTi’0 Writings. Sparks, vol, v., p, 171. 
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qmg to the command of a division in the Con- 
tinental army The division of General Stephen 
at this time was vacant ,• that veteran offioei', 
who had formerly won honor for himself in 
the French war, having been dismissed for 
misconduct at the battle of Germantown, the 
result of intemperate habits, into which he nn- 
fortnnately had fallen. Lafayette was forthwith 
appointed to the command of that division. 

At this juncture (hTovember 27th), a modi- 
fication took place in the Board of War, indica- 
tive of the influence which was operating in 
Congress. It was increased from three to five 
members' General Mifflin, Joseph Trumbull, 
Eichaid Peters, Colonel Pickering, and last, 
though certainly not least, General Gates. 
Mifflin’s resignation of the commission of quar- 
termaster-general had recently been accepted ; 
but that of major-general was continued to 
him, though without pay. General Gates was 
appointed president of the boaid, and the Presi- 
dent of Congress was instructed to express to 
him, in communicating the intelhgonco, the 
high sense which that body entertained of his 
abilities, and peculiar fitness to discharge the 
duties of that important office, upon the right 
execution of which the success of the Ameri- 
can cause so eminently depended ; and to in- 
form him it was their intention to continue his 
rank as major-general, and that ho might offi- 
ciate at the board or in tho iiold, as occasion 
might require ; furthcrnioro, that he slionld re- 
pair to Congress with all convenient despatch, 
to enter upon the duties of his appointment 
It was evidently the idea of the cabal that 
Gates was henceforth to bo the master spirit 
of tho war. Ilis friend Lovell, chairman of 
the committee of foreign relations, writes to 
liim on tlio saino day to urge him on. Wo 
A^aiit you at dillerent places ; hut ivo want yon 
most near Germantown. Good God I What 
a situation wo are in, how difibrent from 
what miglit have been justly expocletl I You 
will bo asLonished wboii you know aecuratedy 
what numbers have at one time and anotlier 
been collected near Philadelphia, to wear out 
stockings, bIioor, and brooches. Depend upon 
it, for every ton soldiers placed under tho com- 
mand of our Fahins, five recruits will bo wanted 
annually during the war. Tho bravo follows 
at Fort Hifllin and Hod Bank liavo dospaired 
of succor, and been obliged to quit Tho naval 
departments have fallen into oircumfitances of 
seeming disgrace. Come to tho Board of War, 
if only for a short season. ii* jf 


it was not for the defeat of Burgoyno, and tho 
stiong appearances of a European war, our 
affairs are Fabiused into a very disagi eeablo 
posture,” * 

While busy faction was thus at work, both 
in and ont of Congress, to undermine the fame 
and authority of Washington, General Howe, 
accoiding to his own threat, was preparing to 
“ drive him beyond the mountains.” 

On the 4th of December, Captain Allen Mc- 
Lane, a vigilant officer already mentioned, of 
the Maryland line, brought word to head-quar- 
ters, that an attack was to be made that very 
night on the camp at White Marsh. Washing- 
ton made his dispositions to receive the medi- 
tated assault, and, in the mean time, xlctached 
McLane with one hundred men to reconnoitre. 
Tho latter met tlio van of the enemy about 
eleven o’clock at night, on tho Germantown 
Eoad, attacked it at tho Throe Milo Enn, 
forced it to change its line of march, and hov- 
ered about and impeded it throughout tho 
night. About throe o’clock in the morning 
the alarm-gun announced tho approach of tho 
enemy. They appeared at daybreak, and en- 
camped on Chestnut Hill, within throe miles 
of Washington’s nglit wing. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral James Irvine, with six Iiundred of tho 
Pennsylvania militia, was sent out to skirmish 
with their light advanced partloa. Ho cncoim- 
terod thorn at tho foot of tho hill, but after a 
shoit conflict, in which several were killed and 
wounded, his troops gave way and llcul in all 
directions, leaving him and four or five of his 
men wounded on tho field, who were taken 
prisonoi'S. 

General Howe passed the day in reconnoi- 
tring, and at night changed his ground, and 
moved to a hill on tho left, and within a milo 
of tho American lino. It was his wish to have 
a gciiorul action ; hut to have it on advania- 
geou.s Icniia. Ho luad scrutinized Washington’s 
position and pronounced it inaccessible. For 
llirco days ho mmueuvrud to draw him from 
it, shifting his own position ocoasionally, but 
still kocpiiig on advantageous ground. Wash- 
ington was not to bo decoyed. Ho know tho 
vast advantngeB which snpenor seionce, disci- 
pline, and oxperionco, gave the enemy in open 
field fight, and remained within his linos. All 
his host officers approved of Ins policy. Sov- 
oral sharp skirmishes occurrod at Edge Iliil and 
olsewhoro, in which Morgan’s riflemen and the 

^ Hatos’s 3?ft|ior0i N. T. Kiel. Soo, L 
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Maryland militia were concerned. There was 
loss on both sides, but the Americans gave way- 
before a great superiority of numbers. 

In one of these skirmishes General Reed had 
'a narrow escape. He was reconnoitring the 
enemy at Washington’s request, when he fell 
in with some of the Pennsylvania militia who 
had been scattered, and endeavored to rally 
and lead them forward. His horse was shot 
thiough the head, and came with him to the 
giound; the enemy’s flankers were running to 
bayonet him, as he was recoveimg fiom his 
fall, when Captain Allen McLane came up in 
time with his men to drive them off and rescue 
him. He was conveyed from the field by a 
light-borseman. ^ 

On the Tth there was every appearance that 
Howe meditated an attack on the left wing. 
Washington’s heart now beat high, and he pre- 
pared for a waiin and decisive action. In the 
course of the day he rode through every bri- 
gade, giving directions how the attack was to 
ho met, and exhorting his troops to depend 
mainly on the bayonet. His men were inspir- 
ited by his words, but still more by his looks, 
so calm and determined; for the soldier re- 
gards the demeanor more than the words of 
his general in the hour of peril. 

The day wore away with nothing but skir- 
mishes, m which Morgan’s riflemen, and the 
Maryland militia under Colonel Gist, rendered 
good service. An attack was expected in the 
night, or early in the morning ; but no attack 
took place. The spirit manifested by the 
Americans in their recent contests, had ren- 
dered the British commanders cautious. 

The next day, in the afternoon, the enemy 
wore again in motion ; but instead of advanc- 
ing, filed off to tbo left, baited, and lit np a 
long string of fires on the heights; behind 
which they retreated, silently and precipitately, 
in the night. By the time Washington re- 
ceived intelligence of their movement, they 
wore in full march by two or three routes for 
Philadelphia, He immediately detached light 
parties to fall upon their rear, but they were 
too far on the way for any but light-horse to 
overtake them. 

An intelligent observer writes to President 
Wharton from the camp : As all their move- 
ments, added to their repeated declarations 
of driving General Washington over tho Blue 
Mountains, were calculated to assure us of 
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their having come ont with the determination to 
fight, it was thought prudent to keep onr post 
upon the hills, near the church. I understand 
it was resolved, if they did not begin the attack 
soon, to have fought them at all events, it not 
being supposed that they could, consistent with 
their own feelings, have secretly stolen into 
the city so suddenly after so long gasconading 
on what they intended to do.” ^ 

Here then was another occasion of which 
the enemies of Washington availed themselves 
to deride his cautious policy. Yet it was 
clearly dictated hy true wisdom. Els heait 
yearned for a general encounter with the 
enemy. In his despatch to the President of 
Congress, he writes, “I sincerely wish that 
they had made an attack ; as the issue, in all 
probability, from the disposition of onr troops 
and the strong situation of our camp, would 
have been fortunate and. happy. At the same 
time I must add, that reason, prudence, and 
every principle of policy, forbade us from quit- 
ting our post to attack them. Nothing but 
success would have justified tbe measure , and 
this could not be expected from their position.” 

At this time, one of the earliest measures re- 
commended by the Board of War, and adopted 
by Congress, showed tbe increasing iefluenco 
of the cabal ; two inspectors-general were to 
he appointed for the promotion of discipline 
and reformation of abuses in the army ; and 
one of the persons chosen for this important 
office, was Conway, with the rank, too, of 
major-general! This was tacitly in defiance 
of the opinion so fully expressed by Washing- 
ton of the demerits of the man, and tho ruinous 
effects to bo apprehended from his promotion 
over the heads of brigadiers of superior claims, 
Conway, however, was the secret colleague of 
Gates, and Gates was now the rising sun. 

Winter had now set in with all its severity. 
The troops, worn down by long and hard, ser- 
vice, had need of repose. Poorly clad, also, 
and almost destitute of blankets, they required' 
a warmer shelter than mere tents against the 
inolemenoies of the season. The nearest towns 
which would afford winter-quarters, were Lan- 
caster, York, and Carlisle ; hut should the army 
retire to either of these, a large and fertile dis- 
trict would he exposed to bo foraged by tbo 
foe, and its inhabitants, perhaps, to bo dra- 
gooned into submission. 

* Letter of Elias Boudlnot, Oommiaanry of Prisoners, 
to President ■Wharton.— Lt/e and Cor, qf J, Mood, vol i, 
p. 861. 
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Much anxiety was felt by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature on the subject, who were desirous 
that the army should remain in the field. Gen- 
eral Eeed, m a letter to the president of that 
body, writes : A line of winter-q^uarters has 

been pioposed and supported by some of his 
[Washington’s] principal officers ; but I believe 
I may assure you he will not come into it, hut 
take post as near the enemy, and cover as 
much of the country as the nakedness and 
wretched condition of some part of the army 
will admit. To keep the field entirely is im- 
praotioable, and so you would think if yon saw 
the plight we were in. You will soon know 
the xfian, and as it has been, adopted principally 
upon the opinions of the gentlemen of this 
State, I hope it will give satisfaction to yon 
and the gentlemen around you. If it is not 
doing what we would, it is doing what we 
can , and I must say, the general has shown a 
truly feeling and patriotic respect for us on 
this occasion, in which you would agree with 
me, if yoir knew all the oironmstancos.” 

The idan adopted by 'Washington, after hold- 
ing a council of war, and weighing the dis- 
cordant opinions of his officers, was to hut iho 
army for the winter at Yalloy Porgo, in Ohester 
County, on the west side of the Schuylkill, 
about twenty miles from Philaclclpbia. Ilore 
he would be able to keep a vigilant eye on 
that city, and at the same time iirotect a great 
extent of countiy. 

Sad and dreary was the march to ’Valley 
Forge ; iincheored by the recollection of any 
recent triumph, as was the march to winter- 
quarters in the preceding year. Hungry and 
cold were the poor fellows who had so long 
been keeping the field; for provisions were 
scant, clothing worn out, and so badly off wore 
they for shoes, that tlio footsteps of many might 
bo tracked in blood. Yet at this very time 
wo are told, ^niogshoads of slioes, stockings, 
and clothing, were lying at dili’ercnt places on 
the roads and in the woods, perishing for want 
of teams, or of money to pay tho toamstors.” 

Such were tho conBoqiioncGS of the derange- 
ment of the comraissariat. 

Arrived at ‘Yalley Forge on the iHIi, tho 
troops had stOl to bravo tho wintry weather in 
tlieir tents, until they could cut down trees 
and construct huts for their accommodation. 
Those whd were on the sick list had to sock 
temporary shelter wherever it could be found, 


Gordoire Hist, Am. War, vol. U., p. 275 . 


among the farmers of the neighborhood. Ac- 
cording to the regulations in the orderly book, 
each hut was to be fourteen feet by sixteen ; 
with walls of logs filled in with clay, six feet 
and a half high; the fireplaces weio of logs 
plastered; and logs split into rndo planks ox 
slabs furnished the roofing, A hut was allotted 
to twelve non-commissioned ofiicers and sol- 
diers. A general ofiicer had a hnt to himself. 
The same was allowed to the staff of each bri- 
gade and regiment, and the field officer of each 
regiment ; and a hut to the commissioned ofii- 
cers of each company. The hula of ilie sol- 
diery fronted on streets. Those of the officers 
formed a lino in the rear, and tho oncainpnicnt 
gradually assumed the look of a rude military 
village. 

Scarce had the troops been two days em- 
ployed in these labors when, before daybreak 
on tho 22d, word was brought tliat a body of 
the enemy had made a sortie towaul Ohester, 
apparently on a foi aging expedition. Wash- 
ington issued orders to Generals Iluntinglon 
and Varnum, to hold their troops in readiness 
to march against them, “ Fighting will bo far 
preferable to starving,” writes Jliintington, 
‘^My brigade aro out of provisions, nor can 
tho commissary obtain any meat. 1 have used 
every argument my imagination can invent to 
make the soldiers easy, but T despair of being 
able to do it much longer.” 

“ It’s a very pleasing circumstance*' to tho 
division under iny command,” writes Yarnum, 

that there is a probability of their marching ; 
throe days successively wo have boon dostituto 
of bread. Two days we have been entirely 
without meat. Tho men must bo suppliod, or 
they cannot bo commanded.” 

In fact, a dangerous mutiny had brolcen out 
among tho famishing troops in tho preceding 
night, which thoir oifieerB had hud groat dilfi- 
culty in quelling. 

Wa^^hington instantly wrote to the Pi^csident 
of OoiigrcBB on the subject. “ I do not know 
from what cause this alarming deficiency, or 
rather total failure of supplies arises ; but un- 
less more vigorous exertions and bettor regula- 
tions take place in that lino (tho oommiBsarios^ 
department) immediately, tho army must dis- 
solve. I have done all in my power by re- 
monstrating, by writing, by ordering iho com- 
missaries on this head, from time to time ; but 
without any good effect, or obtaining more 
than a present scanty relief. 0 wing to this, the 
march of the army has been delayed on more 
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than one interesting occasion, in the course of 
the present campaign ; and had a body of the 
enemy crossed the Schuylkill this morning, as 
I had reason to expect, the divisions which I 
ordered to be in readiness to march and meet 
them could not have moved.” 

Scarce had ’Washington despatched hia letter, 
when he leaint that the Legislature of Penn* 
sylvama had addressed a remonstiance to Con- 
gress against hia going into winter-quarters, in- 
stead of keeping in the open field. This letter, 
received in his forlorn situation, surrounded by 
an nnhonsed, scantily clad, half-starved ainiy, 
shivering in the midst of Decemhei’s snow and 
cold, put an end to his forbearance, and drew 
from him another letter to the President of 
Congress, dated on the SSd, which we shall 
largely quote ; not only for its manly and truth- 
ful eloquence, but for the exposition it gives of 
the difficulties of his situation, mainly caused 
by unwise and intermeddling legislation. 

And first as to the commissariat : — 

“Though I have been tender, heretofore,” 
writes he, “ of giving any opinion, or lodging 
complaints, as the change in that department 
took place contrary to my judgment, and the 
consequences thereof were predicted ; yet, find- 
ing that the inactivity of the army, whether for 
want of provisions, clothes, or other essentials, 
is charged to my account, not only hy the com- 
mon vulgar, but by those in power, it is time 
to speak plain in exculpation of myself. With 
truth, then, I can declare, that no man, in my 
opinion, ever had his measures more impeded 
than I have by every department of the army, 

“ Since the month of July, we have had no 
assistaxioe from the quarterniastor-general ; and 
to want of assistance from this dopartmont, the 
commissary-general charges groat part of his 
deficiency. To this I am to add, that not- 
withstanding it is a standing order, and often 
repeated, that the troops shall always have 
two days’ provisions by them, that they might 
bo ready at any sudden call ; yet an oppor- 
tunity has scarcely ever offered of taking an 
advantage of the enemy, that it has not been 
either totally obstructed, or greatly impeded on 
this account, ^ * "** "^^ As a proof of the 

little benefit received from a clothier-general, 
and as a further proof of the inability of an 
army, under tlie circumstances of this, to per- 
form the common duties of soldiers (besides a 
number of men confined to hospitals for want 
of shoos, and others in farmers’ houses on the 
same account), we have, by a field return this 


day made, no less than two thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-eight men now in camp unfit 
for duty, because they are barefoot, and 
otherwise naked. By the same return, it ap- 
pears that our whole strength in Continental 
troops, including the eastern brigades, which 
have joined us since the surrender of General 
Burgoyne, exclusive of the Maryland troops 
sent to Wilmington, amonnts to no more than 
eight thousand two hundred in camp fit for 
duty; notwithstanding which, and that since 
the 4th instant, our numbers fit for duty, from 
the hardships and exposures they have under- 
gone, particularly on account of blankets (num- 
bers having been obliged, and still are, to sit 
up all night by fires, instead of taking comfort- 
able rest in a natural and common way), have 
decreased near two thousand men. 

“We find gentlemen, without knowing 
whether the army was really going into win- 
ter-qiiai’ters or not (for I am sure no resolution 
of mine could warrant the remonstrance), repro- 
bating the measnre as mncli as if they thought 
the soldiers were made of stocks or stones, and 
equally insensible of frost and snow ; and more- 
over, as if they conceived it easily practicable 
for an inferior army, under the disadvantages 
I have described ours to be— which are hy no 
means exaggerated— to confine a superior one, 
in all respects well appointed and provided for 
a winter’s campaign, within the city of Phila- 
delphia, and to cover from depredation and 
waste the States of Pennsylvania and Jersey. 
But what makes this matter still more extra- 
ordmary in my eye is, that these very gentle- 
men, who were well apprised of the nakedness 
of the troops from ocular demonstration, who 
thought their own soldiers worse clad than 
otliors, and who advised me near a month ago 
to postpone the execution of a plan I was about 
to adopt, in consequence of a resolve of Con- 
gress for seizing clotlies, under strong assur- 
ances that an ample supply would be collected 
in ten days, agreeably to a decree of the State 
(not one article of which, by the by, is yet 
come to hand), should tliink a winter’s cam- 
paign, and the covering of those States from 
the invasion of an enemy, so easy and practi- 
cable a business. I can assure those gentlemon, 
that it is a much easier, and less distressing 
tiling, to draw remonstrances in a comfortable 
room by a good fireside, than to oconpy a cold, 
bleak liill, and sleep under frost and snow, with- 
out clothes or blankets. However, although 
they seem to have little feeling for the naked 
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and distressed soldiers, I feci abundantly for parsimony and meddlesome interference of 
them, and, from my soul, I pity those miseries, Congress. In his most critical times that body 
Trhich it is neither in my power to relieTe nor had left Mm without funds and without rein- 
prevent. forcements. It had made promotions contrary 

It is for these reasons, therefore, that I have to his advice, and contrary to military usage , 
dwelt upon the subject ; and it adds not a little thereby wronging and disgusting some of his 
to my other difficulties and distress, to find that bravest officers. It had changed the commis- 
miich more is expected from me than is possi- sariat in the very midst of a campaign, and 
ble to be performed, and that, upon the ground thereby thrown the whole service into coniu- 
of safety and policy, I am obliged to conceal sion. 

the true state of the army from public view, Among so many cross-purposes and discour- 
and thereby expose myself to detraction and agcments, it was a difficult taslc for Tfashington 
caliminy” “keep the life and soul of the army lo- 

in the present exigency, to save his camp gother.” Yet he had done so. Marvellous in- 
from desolation, and to relieve his starving sol- deed was the manner in which he had soothed 
diery, lie was compelled to exercise the author- the discontents of his aggrieved officers, and 
ity recently given him by Congress, to forage reconciled them to an ill-reguiting service ; and 
the country round, sei 26 supplies wherever he still more marvellous the manner in which ho 
could find them, and pay for them in money or had bieathed his own spiiit of patience and 
111 certificates redeemable by Congress. He ex- perseverance in his yeoman soldiery, during 
ercised these powers with great reluctance; their sultry marchings and countormarcliings 
rurally inolmed himself, ho had a strong sym- through the Jerseys, under all kinds of priva- 
pathy with the cultivatois of the soil, and over tions, with no visible object of pursuit to sthn- 
regarded the yeomanry with a paternal eye. ulato their ardor, hunting, as it wore, the ru- 
He was apprehensive, moreover, of irritating morod apparitions of an unseen fleet. 
thejoalousyofinilitarysway,prevalentthrough- All this time, too, -while endeavoring to as- 
out the country, and of corruptiug the morals certain and counteract the operations of Lord 
of the army. “ Such procedures,” writes he to ITowo upon the ocean, and lus brother upon 
tlio President of Congress, “may give a mo- the land, he was directing and aiding military 
mentary relief ; but if repeated, will prove of the measures against JBurgoyne in the Hortli. Throe 
most pernicious consequences. Beside spread- game*s were in a manner going on under his 
ing disaffection, jealousy, and fear among the supervision. The operations of the commandcjr- 
pooplo, they never fail, oven in the most vet- in-chief are not always the moat obvious to the 
eraii troops, under the moat rigid and exact public eye , victories may bo planned in liis tent, 
discipline, to raise in tbo soldiery a disposition of which subordinato genorcds got the credit; 
lolicontiousnoss, to plunder and robboiy, diffi- and most of the moves wMch ended in giving 
cult to suppress afterward, and which has a triumphant check to Burgoyiio, may bo 
proved not only ruinous to the iuhahitants, but traced to ‘VTashington’s shifting camp in the 
in many instances to arimes themselves* I ro- Jerseys. 

grot the occasion that compollod us to the It has been an irksome task in some of the 
measure the other day, and shall consider it preceding chapters, to notice the undcr-ciUTont 
the greatest of our misfoi tunes if wo should ho ofintnguo and managoinent hy which some 
under the necessity of practising it again.” pari of this year’s campaign was disgraced ; yet 
How truly in all these trying scenes of his oven-handed justice requires that such machina- 
military career, does the patriot rise above the tions should bo exposed, Wo have shown how 
soldier 1 successful they wore in displacing the noble- 

With these noble and high-spirited appeals hearted Schuyler from tlio head of the Horth- 
to Congress, wo oloso “Washington’s operations ern department; the same machinations were 
for 1777“ ; one of the most arduous and event- now at work to undoriniue the commander-in- 
fill years of his military life, and one tlio most chief, and elevate the putative hero of Saratoga 
trying to his oharaoter and fortunes. He began on his ruins. He was painffilly awaro of thorn ; 
it with an empty ai’my chest, and a force dwin- yet in no part of the war did ho more thor- 
dlod down to four thousand half-disoiplinod oughly evince that magnanimity which was his 
men. Throughout the year he had had to con- grand ohai’acteristic, than in the last scenes of 
'lend, not merely with the enemy, hut with the this campaign, where ho rose above the taunt- 
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ings of the press, the sneerings of the cahal, the 
murmurs of the pnhlio, the suggestions of some 
of his friends, and the throbbing impulses of 
his own courageous heart, and adhered to that 
Fabian policy which he considered essential to 
the safety of the cause. To dare is often the 
impulse of selfish ambition or harebrained 
valor . to forbear is at times the proof of real 
greatness. 


CHAPTER 2XYIII. 

While censure and detraction had dogged 
Washington throughout his harassing cam- 
paign, and followed him to his forlorn encamp- 
ment at Yalley Forge, G-ates was the constant 
theme of popular eiilogium, and was held up by 
the cabal, as the only one capable of retrieving 
the desperate fortunes of the South. Letters 
fiom liis friends in Congress urged him to 
hasten on, take Ms seat at the head of the 
Hoaid of War, assume the management of 
military afiairs, and sa'ue the country ^ 

Gates was not a strong-minded man. Is it a 
wonder, then, that his brain should he bewil- 
dered by the fumes of incense offered up on 
every side? In the midst of his tiiumph, 
liowOYcr, while feasting on the sweets of adula- 
tion, came the withering handwriting on the 
wall ! It is an epistle from his friend Miffm. 

dear General,’^ writes he, ”an extract 
from Conway’s letter to you has been procured 
and sent to head-quarters. The extract was a 
collection of just sentiments, yet such as should 
not have hoeu intrusted to any of your family. 
General Washington enclosed it to Conway 
without remarks. 4 Aly dear Gen- 

eral, take care of your sincerity and frank 
di'^position ; they cannot injure yourself, but 
may injure some of your best fiiends. Affec- 
tionately yours.” 

NTotliing could surpass tlio trouble and con- 
fusion of myid of Gates on the perusal of this 
letter. Part of his corrospondence with Con- 
way had been sent to head-quarters. But 
what part? What was the purport and extent 
of the alleged extracts ? How had they been 
obtained? Who had sent them? Mifflin’s 
letter specified nothing ; and this silence as to 
particulars, left an unhoimded field for torment- 
ing conjecture. In fact*, Mifflin know nothing 
in particular when ho wrote 5 nor did any of 
the cabal. The laconic nature of Washington’s 


note to Conway had thrown them all in confu- 
sion. Xone knew the extent of the correspond- 
ence discovered, nor how far they might be 
individually compromised. 

Gates, in his perplexity, suspected that his 
portfolio had been stealthily opened and his 
letters copied. But which of them ? — and by 
whom? He wrote to Conway and Mifflin, 
anxiously inquiring what part of their corre- 
spondence had been thus surreptitiously ob- 
tained, and “who was the villain that had 
played him this treacheions trick. There is 
scaicely a man living,” says he, “who takes a 
greater care of his letters than I do. I never 
fail to lock them up, and keep the key in my 
pocket. ^ Ho punishment is too 

severe for the wretch who betrayed me ; and 
I doubt not your friendship for me, as well as 
your ^eal for our safety, will bring the name 
of this miscreant to light,” ^ 

Gates made rigid inquiries among the gentle- 
men of his staff, all disavowed any knowledge 
of the matter. In the confusion and perturba- 
tion of his mind, his suspicions glanced, or were 
turned, upon Colonel Hamilton, as the channel 
of communication, he having had free access to 
head-qnarters during his late mission from the 
commandcr-in-chief, la this state of menial 
trepidation, Gatos wrote, on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, the foILowing letter to Washington : 

“ Sib . — ^I shall not attempt to describe what, 
as a private gentleman, I cannot help feeling, 
on representing to my mind the disagreeable sit- 
uation inwhicli confidential letters, when ex- 
posed to public inspection, may place an unsus-' 
peeling correspondent ; but, as a public officer, 
I conjure your Excellency to give me all the 
assistance you can in tracing the author of the 
infidelity which put extracts from General Con- 
way’s letters to me into your hands. Those 
letters have been stealingly copied, but which 
of them, when, and by whom, is to me as yet 
an unfathomable secret. *** *** *^ It is, I 
believe, in yonr Excellency’s power to do me 
and the United States a very important service, 
by detecting a wretch who may betray me, and 
capitally injure the very operations under your 
immediate directions >i- 5|< h ppo crime 

being eventually fio important, that the least 
loss of time may he attended with the worst 
Gonsequonces, and it being unknown to mo 
whether the letter came to you from a mem- 
ber of Congress, or from an officer, I shall have 


* GaLcB’s Papers, N T. Hist hit. 
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tlie honor of transmitting a copy of this to the 
President, that the Congress may, in concert 
with your Excellency, ohtain as soon as possi- 
ble a discoveiy which so deeply affects the 
safety of the States. Crimes of that magnitude 
ought not to remain unpunished.” A copy of 
this letter was transmitted hy Gates to the 
President of Congress. 

Washington rexilied with charaotenstio dig- 
nity and candozN “Your letter of the 8tli 
ultimo,” writes he (January 4th), came to mj 
hand a few days ago, and, to my great surprise, 
infoimed me that a copy of it had been sent to 
Congress, for what reason I hnd myself unable 
to account ; but, as some end was doubtless in- 
tended to be answered by it, I am laid under 
the disagreeable necessity of returning my an- 
swer through the same channel, lest any mem- 
ber of that honorable body should harbor an 
unfavorable suspicion of my having practised 
some indirect means to come at the contents of 
the confidential letters between you and Gen- 
eral Conway. 

‘‘I am to inform you, then, that Colonel 
Wilkinson, on his way to Congress, in the 
month of October last, fell in with Lord Stir- 
ling at Koading, and, not in confidouce, that I 
ever nndorsiood, informed his aido-do-camp, 
Major McWilliams, that General Conway had 
written this to you ; ^IToaveii has been deter- 
mined to save your country, or a weak general 
and bad counsellors would have ruined it.’ Lord 
Stirling, from motives of friendship, iransinitted 
the account with this remark : ‘ Tlio enclosed 
was commimioated by Colonel Wilkinson to 
hlajor MoWllliains. Such wicked duplicity of 
conduct I shall always think it my duty to de- 
tect.’ ” 

Washington adds, that the letter written by 
him to Conway was merely to show that gen- 
tleman that lio ^vas not uiiapiirisod of his in- 
trigning disiiosition. “Moither this letter,” 
continues ho, nor the iuJbnnaiioii which oc- 
casioned it, was ever diroci.ly or indirectly coiii- 
nmnicatod by mo to a single offjcor in this 
army, out of my own family, excepting the 
Karq^uis do Lafayette, who, having heenspijkcn 
to on the subject by General Conway, applied 
for and saw, under injunctions of secrecy, the 
letter which contained Wilkinsnn’B information; 
so desirous was I of concoaling every matter 
that could, in its consequonoos, give the small- 
est interruption to the tranquillity of this army, 
or afford a gleam of hope \o the enemy by dis- 
sensions therein. 't* * Till Lord kirling’s 


letter came to my hands, I nevex' knew that 
General Conway, whom I viewed in the light 
of a stranger to you, was a correspondent of 
yours ; much less did I suspect that I was the 
subject of your confidential letters. Pardon 
me, then, for adding, that so far from conceiv- 
ing the safety of the States can be affected, or 
in the smallest degree injured, by a discoveiy 
of this kind, or that I should be called upon in 
such solemn teims to point out the author, I 
considered the information as coming fiom 
yourself, and given with a view to forewarn, 
and consequently to forearm mo, against a se- 
cret enemy, or in other vfords, a dangerous in- 
cendiary; in which character sooner or later 
this country will know General Conway. But 
m this, as in other mattcis of late, I have found 
myself mistaken.” 

This clear and ample answer explained the 
enigma of the laconic note to Cun wav, and 
showed that the betrayal of the doi amatory 
corrcsiiondonco was duo to the babbling of Wil- 
kinson Following the mode adopted hy (uite^, 
Washington transmitted Ins leixly through the 
hands of the Prcsulout of Oongross, and tlum 
this matter, which he had generously ke])t so- 
cict, bccamo bhiKouod before CougrcHs and tlio 
world. 

A few days after writing the above letter, 
Washington received the following warning 
from his old and faithful friend, Dr, Oraik, 
dated from Maryland, Jan. 0. Notwilhstnud- 
iiig your unwearied diligcuco and tho uii]iaral- 
Icled sacrifice of domostio ha3)pinesH and case of 
mind which you have made for tho good of 
your country, yet you are not wanting in secret 
enemies, who would rol) yo.u of tho great and 
truly deserved esteem your country has for 
you. Base anti villanous men, through chagrin, 
envy, or ambition, are endoavoring to lesson 
\on in tho minds of the people, and t.aking un- 
derhand methods to traduce your duiratder. 
TJie morning I loft camp, 1 was informod tliat 
a strong facilon was funning a^^iinst you in tlio 
now Board of War, and in the Oongross. 

Tho rnothud they arc taking is by holding (Jon- 
oral Gates up to tho people, and making them 
believe that yon have had a number lliruo or 
four tunes greater than tho enemy, and have 
done nothing ; that Philadelphia was given up 
by your management, and 1 hut you havo had 
many opportimitios of defeating tho enemy. It 
is said they dare not appear openly as your 
enomlos; hut that the new Board of Wai; is 
coraposod of such loading men, as will throw 
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suoli obstacles and diffioiilties in your way as 
to force you to resign.” 

An anonymous letter to Patrick Henry, dated 
from Yorktown, Jan. 12tli, says among other 
things, “We have only passed the Red Sea ; 
a dreary wilderness is still before us, and unless 
a Moses or a Joshua are raised up in onr behalf, 
we must perish before we reach the promised 
land, 1 -i 5 But is our case despeiate? 
By no means. Wo have wisdom, vmtue, and 
stiength enough to save us, if they could bo 
called into action. The Northern army has 
shown us what Americans are capable of doing 
with a geneial at their head. Tho spirit of the 
Southern army is no way inferior to the spirit 
of the Northern. A Gates, a Lee, or a Oon- 
wmy, would in a few weeks render them an ir- 
resistible body of men. The last of the above 
officers has accepted of the new office of in- 
spector general of onr army, in order to reform 
abuses , but tbe remedy is only a palliative one. 
In one of his letters to a fuend, he says, ‘a 
great and good God hath decreed America to 
befiee, or tho [general] and weak counsellors 
would have ruined her long ago ’ ” t 
Another anonymous paper, probably by the 
same hand, dated January 17th, and sent to 
Oongie&s under a cover directed to tbe jji'esi- 
dent, Mr. Laurens, decried all the proceedings 
of the Southern army, declaring that the prop- 
er method of attacking, beating, and conquer- 
ing the enemy, had never as yet been adopted 
by tbe commander-in- chief ; that the late suc- 
cess to tho Northward was owing to a change 
of tho commanders,* that the Southern army 
would have been alike successful bad a similar 
cliango taken place. After dwelling on the 
evils and derangements prevalent in every de- 
partment, it draws tho conclusion, “ That the 
head cannot possibly be sound, when the whole 
body is disordered ; that the people of America 
liave been guilty of idolatry, by making a man 
their God, and tho God of heaven and earth 
will convince them by wofol espcrienco, that 
ho is only a man ; that no good may be expect- 
ed from tbe standing army until Baal and bis 
worshippers are banished from the camp.” J 
Instead of laying this mischievous paper be- 
fore Oongress, Mr. Laurens remitted it to Wasli* 
ington. Ho received tbe following reply • “ I 
cannot sufficiently express tlie obligation I feel 
to you for your friendship and politeness, upon 
an occasion in which I am so deeply interested. I 

* Sparks, ’W'ahlUnKtou’s WiiLingfi, vol, v., p. 4.93 

t Idoxii, vol, Ym p. 493, t Xdom, VQl. t. p. 497, 


was not unappiised that a malignant faction 
had been for some time forming to my preju- 
dice ; which, conscious as I am of having ever 
done all in my power to answer the important 
purposes of the trust reposed in me, could not 
but give me some pain on a personal account. 
But my chief concern arises from an apprehen- 
sion of the dangerous consequences which in- 
testine dissensions may produce to the common 
cause. 

“ My enemies take an ungenerous advantage 
of me. They know the delicacy of my situa- 
tion, and that motives of policy deprive me 
of the defence I might otherwise make against 
their insidious attacks. They know I cannot 
combat tbeir insinuations, liowever injurious, 
without disclosing secrets which it is of the 
utmost momeut to conceal. But why should I 
expect to he exempt from censure, the unfail- 
ing lot of an elevated station ? Merit and tal- 
ents, with which I can have no pretensions of 
rivalship, have ever been subject to it. My 
heart tells me, that it has ever been my unre- 
mitted aim to do the best that circumstances 
would permit , yet I may have been very often 
mistaken in my judgment of tbe means, and 
may in many instances deserve the imputation 
of error.” 

Gates was disposed to mark Ms advent to 
power by a striking operation. A notable pro- 
ject had been concerted by him and the Board 
of War for a winter irruption into Canada. 
An expedition was to proceed from Albany, 
cross Lake Champlain on the ice, burn tbe 
British sbipping at St. Johns, and press for- 
ward to Montreal. Washington was not con- 
sulted in the matter : tho project was submitted 
to Congress, and sanctioned by them without 
his privity. 

One object of tbe scheme was to detach 
tho Marquis do Lafayette from Washington, to 
whomho wasdoYotodly attached, and bring him 
mto the interests of the cabal. Nor this pur- 
pose he was to have tho command of the expe- 
dition ; an appointment which it was thought 
would tempt his military ambition. Conway 
was to bo second in command, and it was trusted 
that Ins address and snperioi iniGlligenoo 'would 
virtually make him the leader, 

Tho first notice that Washington received of 
the' project was in a letter from Gates, enclos- 
ing one to Lafayette, informing tho latter of 
his appointment, and requiring Ms attendance 
at Yorktown to reoeivo Ms instructions. 

Gates, in his letter to Washington, asked his 
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opinion and advice ; evidently as a matter of 
form. Tlie latter expressed himself obliged by 
the polite request,” but observed that, as he 
neither knew the extent of the objects in viev^, 
nor the means to be employed to effect them, 
it was not in his power to pass any judgment 
upon the subject. He wished success to the 
enterprise, both as it might advance the pub- 
lic good and confer personal honor on the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, for whom ho had a very par- 
ticular esteem and regard.” 

The cabal, however, had overshot their mark. 
Lafayette, who was aware of their intrigues, 
was so disgusted hy the want of deference and 
respect to the commander-in-chief evinced 
in the whole proceeding, that he would at 
once have declined the appointment, had not 
Tfashmgton himself advised him strongly to 
accept it. 

He accordingly proceeded to Yoiktown, 
whore Gates already had his little court of 
schemers and hangers on. Lafayette found him 
at table, presiding with great hilarity, for ho 
was social in his habits, and lu the flush of re- 
cent success. The young marquis had a cordial 
welcome to liis hoard, which in his huoyant 
conviviality contrasted with the sober decen- 
cies of that of the thoughtful command or-in- 
chiof in Ms dreaiy encamjnnent at Yalley 
Horge. Gates, in Ins excitement, was profuse 
of promises. Hvory thing was to bo luado 
smooth and easy for Lafayette lie was to 
have at least two thousand llvo hmidicd fight- 
ing men under him. Stark, the veteran Stark, 
was ready to co-operate with a body of Green 
Mountain Boys. “ Indeed,” cries Gates, obuck- 
ling, “ General Stark will have burnt the fleet 
before your arrival I ” 

It was near the end of the repast. The wine 
had cironlaied ficely, and toasts had been given 
iiOGording to tlio custom of iho day. Tlie 
marquis thought it time to si low his flag. One 
toast, ho observed, had hocn omitted, wdiioh 
ho would now propose. Glasses ■wore accord- 
ingly filled, and he gave, “ The cominaudor-in- 
chief of the American armioa,” The toast was 
rooGived without cheering. 

Lafayetio was faithful to the flag he had un- 
fimlod. In accepting the coimnaud, ho consid- 
ered himself detached from the main army and 
under the immediate orders of the commander- 
in-chief. He had a favorable opinion of tlie 
military talents of Conway, hut ho was aware 
of the game he was playing ; he made a point, 
tlicrofore, of having the Baron de HMb ap- 


pointed to the expedition , whose commission 
being of older date than that of Conway, 
would give him the precedence of that officer, 
and make him second in command. This was 
reluctantly ceded by the cabal, who found them- 
selves baffled by the loyalty in friendship of 
the youthful soldier. 

Lafayette set out for Albany without any 
very sanguine expectations Writing to "Wash- 
ington from Flemington, amid the difficulties 
of wdnter travel, he says . “ I go on very slow- 
ly; sometimes drenched by lain, sometimes 
covered with snow, and not entertaining many 
handsome thoughts about the projected incur- 
sion into Canada. Lake (ynamplain is too cold 
for producing the least bit of laurel ; and, if I 
am not starved, I shall be as proud as if I had 
gained three battles.” ' 


CHAPTER XXTX. 

Washinoton’s letter of the 4th of January, 
on the subject of the Conway corrospoTulcnce, 
had not reached General Gatos until the 22d of 
January, after his arrival at Yorkto wn. Ho 
sooner did Gates loam from its context, that 
all Wabhington’s knowledge of that corre‘^poTLd- 
onco wms confined to a hinglu paragraph of a 
letter, and that merely as quoted in conversa- 
tion by Wilkinson, than tho whole matter ap- 
peared easily to bo explained or shufllecl olfi 
' Ho accordingly took pen in hand, and addressed 
Washington as follows, on the 23d of January ' 

; “ Tho letter which I had tho honor to receive 
yesterday from your Excellency, han relieved 
mo from unspeakable uneasiness. T now an- 
ticipate iho pleasure it will give you w'hcn you 
discover that wliat has been conveyed to you 
for an extract of General Conway’s letter to 
me, was not an information wjiioh friendly 
motives induced a man of honor to give, that 
injured virtue might bo forearmed against se- 
cret enemies. Tho x>aragraph whh'.h your Ex- 
oellemy has condescended to trauscrlho, is s])ii- 
rious. 1 1 was certainly fabricated to answer tho 
most selfish and wicked ])nrposca.” 

ITg then goes on to declare that tho gornnno 
letter of Conway ■was perfectly harmless, con- 
taining judicious remarks upon the want of 
discipline in the army, hut making no mention 
of weak generals or bad counsellors. Partio- 

Cor. Atu. Rov. vol. ii., p. 74. 
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ular actions ratLer than persons were blamed, 
but with impartiality, and I am convinced he 
did not aim at lessening, in my opinion, the 
merit of any person. His letter was perfectly 
harmless ; however, now that various reports 
have been circulated concerning its contents, 
they ought to be submitted to the solemn m- 
spectlon of those who stand most high in the 
public esteem. 

“ Anxiety and jealousy would arise in the 
breast of very respectable officers, who, sensi- 
ble of faults which experience, and that alone, 
may have led them into, wonld beunnecessaiily 
disgusted, if they perceived a probability of 
such errors being recorded. 

“ Honor foibids it, and patriotism demands 
that I should return the letter into the hands 
of the writer. I will do it ; hut, at the same 
time, I declare that the paragraph conveyed to 
your Excellency as a gennine part of it, was, in 
words as well as in substance, a wicked forgery. 

“ About the beginning of December, I was 
informed that letter had occasioned an explana- 
tion between your Excellency and that gentle- 
man. Hot knowing whether the whole letter 
or a part of it had been stealingly copied, but 
fearing malice had altered its original texture, 
I own, sir, that a dread of the mischiefs which 
might attend the forgery, I suspected would be 
made, put me some tune in a most painful situa- 
tion. When I communioated to the officers in 
my family the intelligence which I had receiv- 
ed, they all entreated mo to rescue their char- 
acters from the suspicions they justly conceived 
tliomsolvcs liable to, until the guilty person 
should be known. To facilitate the discovery, 
I wrote to your Excellency ; but, unable to 
learn Avhetlier General Conway’s letter had 
been transmitted to you by a member of Con- 
gress, or a gentleman in the army, I was afraid 
much time would be lost in the course of the 
inquiry, and that the States might receive some 
capital injury from the infidelity of the person 
who I thought had stolen a copy of the obnox- 
ious letter Was it not probable that the se- 
crets of the army might be obtained and be- 
trayed through the same means to the enemy ? 
Eor this reason, sir, not doubting that Congress 
would most cheerfully concur wirh you in trac- 
ing out the criminal, I wrote to the president, 
and enclosed to him a copy of iny letter to your 
Excellency. 

“About the time I was forwarding those 
letters, Brigadier-General Wilkinson returned to 
Albany. I informed him of the treachery which 


had been committed, hut I concealed from him 
the measures I was pursuing to unmask the 
author. Wilkinson answered, he was assured 
it never wonld come to light ; and endeavored 
to fix my suspicions on Lieuteiiant-Oolonel 
Troup, who, he said, might have incautiously 
conversed on the substance of General Con- 
way’s letter with Colonel Hamilton, whom you 
had sent not long before to Albany. I did not 
listen to this insinuation against your aide-de- 
camp and mine.” 

In the original draft of this letter, which we 
have seen among the papers of Geneial Gates, 
he adds, as a reason for not listening to the in- 
sinuation, that he considered it even as ungen- 
erous. “But,” pursues he, “the light your 
Excellency has just assisted me with, exhibiting 
the many qualifications which are necessarily 
blended together in the head and heart of Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, I would not omit this fact ; it 
win enable your Excellenoy to judge whether 
or not he would scruple to make such a forgery 
as that which he now stands charged with, and 
ought to be exemplarily punished.” This, with 
considerable more to the same purport, intended 
to make Wilkinson the scape-goat, stands can- 
celled m the draft, and was omitted in the let- 
ter sent to Washington; but by some means, 
fair or foul, it came to the knowledge of Wil- 
kinson, who has published it at length in his 
Memoirs, and who, it will be found, resented 
the imputation thus conveyed, 

General Conway, also, in a letter to Wash- 
ington (dated January 27), informs him that 
the letter had been returned to him by Gates, 
and that ho found with great satisfaction that 
“the paragraph so muoh spoken of did not 
exist in the said letter, nor any thing like it.” 
IIo had intended, ho adds, to publish the letter, 
but had been dissuaded by President Laurens 
and two or three members of Oongress, to 
whom he had shown it, lest it should inform 
the enemy of a misunderstanding among the 
American generals. He therefore depended 
upon the justice, candor, and generosity of 
General Washington, to put a stop to tho for- 
gery. 

On the 9th of Eebruary, Washington wrote 
Gates a long and searching reply to his letters 
of the 8th, and 23d of Jannary, analyzing them, 
and showing how, in sxfirit and import, they 
contradicted each other ; and how soinotimes 
tho same letter contradicted itself. How in 


* At tlmt iirao an aido-do-ostnip of Gatea 
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tlie Erst letter the reality of the extracts was 
by implication allowed, and the oaly solicitude 
shown was to find out the person who brought 
them to light ; while, in the second letter, the 
whole was pronounced, “ in word as well as in 
substance, a wicked forgery.” “ It is not my 
intention,” observes Washington, “to contra- 
dict this assertion, but only to Intimate some 
considerations which tend to induce a supposi- 
tion, that, though none of General Conway’s 
letters to you contained the offensive passage 
mentioned, there might have been something 
in them too nearly related to it, that could 
give such an extraordinary alarm. If this were 
not the case, how easy in the first instance to 
have declared there was nothing exceptionable 
in them, and to have produced the letters 
themselves in support of it ? The propriety of 
the objections suggested against submitting 
them to inspection may very well he ques- 
tioned. ^ The various ropoits circulated con- 
cerning their contents,’ were perhaps so many 
arguments for making them speak for them- 
selves, to place the matter upon the footing of 
certainty. Concealment in an afiair which 
had made so much noise, though not by my 
means, will naturally lead men to conjeci.uro 
the worst, and it will he a subject of speculation 
even to candor itself. Tho anxiety and jealousy 
you apprehend from revealing tho loiter, will 
he very apt to bo mcroased by suppressing it.” 

Wo forbear to follow Wasliington through 
his stern analysis, hut we cannot omit the con- 
cluding paragraph of his strictures on tho char- 
acter of Conway. 

“ Notwithstanding the hopeful presages you 
are ])lQasQd to figure to yourself of General 
Conway’s firm and constant friendship to 
America, T camiot persuade myself to retract tho 
prediction concerning him, which you so oin- 
phati(iilly wish liad not been inserted in my 
last. A hotter acquaintanco with him, than I 
have reason to think you have had, from what 
you say, and a concurronco of circumstances, 
oblige mo to give him but little credit for tho 
qualifications of Ms heart, of wMoIi, at least, I 
beg leave to assume the privilege of being a 
tolerable judge. Wore it necessary, more in- 
stances than one might bo adduced, from liis 
behavior ,and conversation, to manifest that 
he is capable of all the malignity of detraction, 
and all the meanness of intrigue, to gratify the 
absurd resentment of disappointed vanity, or to 
answer tho purposes of personal aggrandize- 
ment, and promote the interest of faction*” 


[nvs 

Gates evidently quailed beneath this letter. 
In his reply February 19th, lie earnestly hoped 
that no more of that time, so precious to the 
public, might he lost upon tho subject of Gen- 
eral Conway’s letter. 

“Whether that gentleman,” says he, “does 
or does not deserve the suspicions you express, 
•would be entirely indifferent to me, did he not 
possess an office of high rank in tho army 
of the United States. As to the gentleman, I 
have no personal connection with Mm, nor had 
I any correspondence previous to his wilting 
the letter which has given offence, nor have I 
since written to Mm save to certify what I 
know to be the contents of that letter. He, 
therefore, must be responsible ; as I heartily 
dislike controversy, even upon my own account, 
and much more in a matter wherein I was only 
accidentally conceined,” &c, <&o. 

The following was the dignified hut fzeozing 
note with which Washington closed this corro- 
spondencG. 

“ V.U.LI3Y Eouapj “Zith Fd) , 1778. 

“ SiE : — I yesterday received your favor of 
tho 19th instant. I am as averse to contro- 
versy as any man ; and, had I not boon forced 
into it, you never would have had occasion to 5m- 
imte to mo even tho shadow of a disposition tow- 
ards it. Your repeatedly and sol oi iinly disclaim- 
ing any offensive views in those matters which 
have been tho subject of our past corrcHpond- 
enco, makes mo willing to close with the desire 
you express of burying thorn horoaftor in silonce, 
and, as far as future events will permit, ohlivion. 
My temper leads me to peace and harmony with 
all men \ and it is peculiarly my wish to avoid 
any personal feuds or dissensions with those 
who are emharkod in tho same groat nalional 
interest with myself, as every differonco of tliis 
kind must, in its cousoquenoos, bo very injuri- 
ous. I am, sir,” &c. 

Among tho various insidious artifices resorted 
to about tliis time to injuro tho character (d’ 
Washington and destroy public conffdetico in 
his sincerity, was the publication of a series of 
letters purporting to bo from Mm to somo 
mombors of Ids family, and to his agent, Mr. 
Lund Washington, which, if gomiino, would 
prove Mm to bo hollow-hearted and faithless to 
tho cause ho was protending to nphold. They 
had appeared in England in a pamphlet form, 
as if printed from originals and drafts found in 
possession of a black servant of Washington, 
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who Lad been left behind illj at Eort Lee, when 
it was evacuated. They had lecently been re- 
planted at New York in Eivington’s Royal 
Gazette ; the first letter making its appearance 
on the 14rth of February. It had also been 
printed at New Toik in a handbill, and extracts 
published in a Philadelphia paper. 

Washington took no public notice of this 
publication at the time, but in piivate corre- 
spondence with his friends, he observes 
“These letters are written with a gieat deal 
of art. The intermixture of so many family 
circumstances (which, hy the by, want founda- 
tion in truth) gives an air of plausibility, which 
renders the villany greater ; as the whole is 
a contrivance to answer the most diabolical 
purposes. Who the author of them is, I know 
not. From information or acquaintance he 
must have had some knowledge of the compo- 
nent parts of my family , but he has most egre- 
giously mistaken the facts in several instances. 
The design of his labors is as clear as the sun 
in its meridian biiglitness ” And in another 
letter, he observes, “They were written to 
show that I was an enemy to independence, 
and with a view to createdistrust and jealousy. 
It IS no easy matter to decide whether the 
Villany or the artifice of these letters is 
greatest.” | 

The author of these letters was never dis- 
covered. ITe entirely failed in his object ; the 
letters were known at once to be forgeries. t 

* Letter to Goiioial Ilomy Leo, Yiigima 
Wj nf Washiii^ion, vol v 378 

t Lettoi to Laiiiloii Cartel. Idem, p. 391 

t Tho intioduction to the lotteis Btatos tlioin to have 
Ijc'ori iraiisraittocl to England hyaii olllcor Rorving in Do- 
luiieey’B eorpsj of loyalieta, who gives the following account 
of the way ho oamo hy thorn Among tho prisonors at 
Port Loe, I ospiocl a mulatto fellow, whom I thought I 
roooHoetod, and who oonflrmod my ooujooturos hy gazing 
very earnestly at ino. I aakod him if ho Isnow mo. At 
fiist, ho was unwilling to own it; hut when ho was about 
to bo camod off, thinlcing, I aupposo, that I might perhaps 
ho of Homo BQivioo to him, ho oamo and told mo that ho 
was Billy, and tlio old soivaiit of G-onoial "iVashington 
Ho had boon loft thcro on aocount of an indisposition 
which provoiited hia attending his master. I asked Mm a 
great many questions, as you may suppose *, but found 
very littlo satisfaction in his answors At last, however, 
lio told ino that he had a small portmanteau of his master’s, 
of which, when ho found that ho must bo put into conllno- 
mont, ho entreated inycaro. It contained only a few 
gtookings and shirts , and I could seo nothing woith my 
caro, evoopt an almanaok, in which ho had kept a sort of a 
journal, or diary of his procoodiiiga sinoo his first coming 
to Now York ; there wore also two loiters from his lady, 
ono from Mr Oufitls, and somo piottylong ones from a 
Mr. Lund Washington And In tho same bundle with 
thorn, tho first draughts, or foul copies of answers to 
thorn, X road those with avidity , and being highly outer* 


Letters received at this juncture from Lafay- 
ette, gave Washington tidings concerning the 
expedition against Canada, set on foot without 
consulting him. General Conway had aiidved 
at Albany three days before the marquis, and 
his first word when they met was that the» 
expedition was quite impossible. Generals 
Schuyler, Lincoln, and Arnold, had written to 
Conway to that effect The marquis at first 
was inclined to hope the contrary, but Ms hope 
was soon demolished. Instead of the two 
thousand five hundred men that had been 
promised him, not twelve hundred in all were to 
be found fit for duty, and most part of these were 
“nalied even for a summer’s campaign ; ” all 
shrank from a winter incursion into so cold a 
country. As to General Htark and his legion 
of Green Mountain Boys, who, according to the 
gasconade of Gates, might have burnt the feet 
before Lafayette’s arrival, the marquis received 
at Albany a letter from the veteran, “who 
wishes to know,” says he, “ w/iat nmyiber of 
men^ for roliat time^ and for what rende^vozes, 
I desire him to m‘se.” 

Another officer, who was to have enlisted 
men, would have done so, hiad lie receked 
money, “One asks what encouiagement his 
people will have ; the other has no clothes ; 
noUone of them has received a dollai of what 
was due to them. I have applied to every 
body, I have begged at every door I could 
those two days, and I see that I could do some- 
thing were the expedition to be begun In five 
weeks. But you know wo have not an hour 
to lose ; and, indeed, it is now rather too late 
had we every thing in readiness ” 

The poor marquis was in despair — ^but what 
most distressed him was the dread of ridicule. 
Ho had written to his friends that he had tho 
command of the expedition; it would ho 
known throughout Europe, “I am afraid,” 
says he, “ that it will reflect on my reputa- 
tion, and I shall bo laughed at. My fears upon 
that subject are so strong that I would choose 
to become again only a volunteer, unless Con- 
gress offers the means of mending this ugly 
business by some glorious operation.” 


talnod with them, have ehown them to Bovonfi of my 
fi’iende, ■who all tigreo with me, that ho is n voiy diiroiynt 
Gharacter from what they had Bupposod him. 

In commenting on tho above, ’WaBlnTigton obaervod 
that Ms mulatto man Billy, had novor boon ono moment in 
the power of tho onoray, and that no part of lus baggage 
nor any of Ms attondants WO 10 captured diulng tho whole 
course of tho war.— Leffer io Timothy Tickoring^ Spark^t 
is 149. 
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A subsequent letter is in the same vein. 
The poor marquis, in his i3orplesit7, lays Ms 
whole heait open to Washington with childlike 
simplicity, “I have wiitten lately to yon, 
my distressing, ridiculous, foolish, and indeed 
nameless situation, I am sent, with a great 
noise, at the head of an army for doing great 
things ; the whole continent, Eranco and Eu- 
rope herself, and, what is worse, the British 
army, aie in great espeotations. How far they 
will be deceived, how far we shall heiidicnled, 
you may judge by the candid account you have 
got of the state of our affairs. I confess, my 
dear general, that I find myself of very quick 
feelings whenever my reputation and glory are 
concerned in any thing It is very hard that 
such a part of my happiness, without which 
I cannot Jive, should depend upon schemes 
which I never knew of hut when there was no 
time to put them into execution. I assure you, 
my most dear and lespccted friend, that I am 
more unhappy than I ever was. i ^ i* 
I should bo very happy if you wore hero, to 
give me some advice ; hut I have nobody to 
consult with.” 

Washington, with his considerate, paternal 
counsels, hastened to calm the perturbation of 
his youthful friend, and dispel those fears 
respecting his reputation, excited only, as ho 
observed, by an uncommon degree of sensi- 
bility.” “ It will ho no disadvantage to you to 
have it known in Europe,” writes ho, “that you 
have received so manifest a proof of tho good 
opinion and oonfidencG of Congress as an impor- 
tant detached command, Howovor 

sensibly your ardor for glory may make you 
fool this disappointment, you may ho assured 
that your character stands as fair as over it did, 
and that no new onterpriBO is necessary to wipe 
off this imaginary stain,” 

Tho project of an irruption into Canada was 
at length formally suspended by a i^esolvo of 
Oongrosa; and 'Washington was directed to 
recall tho marquis and tho Baron do Kalb, tlie 
presence of the latter being doemocl absolutely ' 
necessary to tho army at Talley Eorgo. La- j 
fayette at tho same time rocoivotl assurance of 
the high sense entertained hy Oongross of hia 
prudence, activity, and zeal, and that nothing ! 
was wanting on his part to glvo tho expedition | 
tho utmost possible effect, 

Gladly the young marquis bastoned hack to 
Valloy Forge, to enjoy the companionship and 
find himself once more under the paternal eyo 
of WaBhington ; leaving Conway for the time 


in command at Albany, “ where there would 
be nothing, perhaps, to be attended to, hut 
some disputes of Indians and tories.” 

Washington, in a letter to General Arm- 
strong, writes, “I shall say no more of the 
Canada expedition than that it is at an end. I 
never was made acquainted with a single cir- 
cumstance relating to it.” 


OHAPTEK XXX. 

The Conway letter was destined to ho a 
further source of trouble to the cabal Lord 
Stirling, in whose presence, at Heading, Wil- 
kinson had cited the letter, and who had sent 
information of it to Washington, was now told 
that Wilkinson, on being questioned by Gencial 
Conway, had declared that no such words as 
those reported, nor any to the same eflect, wore 
in the letter. 

IBs lordship immediately wrote to Wilkin- 
son, reminding lain of tho conversation at 
Reading, and tolling him of what ho luul re- 
cently heard. 

“ I well know,” writes his lordship, “ that it 
is impo.ssiblo yon could liavo made any mi oh 
declaration; hut it will give great sathrui’ti on 
to many of your friendvS to know whether Con- 
way made such inquiry, and what was your 
answer ; they would also ho glad to know what 
wore tho words of tho letter, and 1 should bo 
very much obliged to you for a co]jy of it,” 

Wilkinson found that his tongue had again 
brought Mm into dillictilty ; hut ho trusted to his 
rhetoric, rather than his logic, to get him out 
of it. Ho wn’ote in reply, that ho perfo<'tly 
remomhored spending a social day AviUi liia 
lordsliip at Reading, in which tho conyerMitmn 
hecaino general, unreserved, and copious ; lliongh 
tho tenor of his lordship’s discourse, and tho 
naturo of tlicir siinatlon, made it confidentiul. 
“ I cannot, therefore,” adds ho, logically, “ re- 
capitulate particulars, or charge my memory 
with tho Gircumstances yon mention ; but, my 
lord, T disdain low craft, subtlety, and evasion, 
and will acknowledge it is ])ossihle, in the 
waimith of Bocial intorconrso, when tlio mind 
is relaxed and the heart is unguarded, that 
observations may have elapsed which have not 
since occurred to mo. On my late arrival in 
comp, Brigadior-Qonoral Conway informed mo 


* Sparks^ Wrltingft of Washington, vol. v., p. 800 . 
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that he had been charged hy General Washing- 
ton with writing a letter to Major-General 
GateSj which redected on the general and the 
army. The particulars of this charge, which 
Brigadier-General Conway then repeated, I 
cannot now recollect. I had read the letter 
allnded to ; I did not consider the information 
conveyed in his Excellency’s letter, as expressed 
hy Brigadier-General Conway, to be literal, and 
well remember replying to that effect in dubious 
teims. I had no inducement to stain my vera- 
city, were I so prone to that infamous vice, as 
Brigadier Conway informed me he had justified 
the charge. 

“I can scarce credit my senses, when I 
read the paragraph in which yon request an 
extract from a piivate letter, which had fallen 
under my observation. I Time deen indiscreet^ 
Qiiy lord^ l)ub he assured I will not le dishonor- 
alleP 

This Gommunioation of Lord Stirling, Wilkin- 
son gives as the first intimation he had re- 
ceived of his being implicated in the disclosure 
of Conway’s letter. When he was 'subse- 
quently on his way to Yorktown to enter upon 
his duties as secretary of the Board of War, he 
learnt at Lancaster that General Gates had de- 
nounced him as the betrayer of that letter, and 
had spoken of him in the grossest language. 

“ I was shocked hy this information,” writes 
he ; I had sacrificed my lineal rank at Gen- 
eral Gates’s request ; I had served him with 
zeal and fidelity, of which he possessed the 
strongest evidence, yet he had condemned me 
unlieard for an act of which I was perfectly 
innocent, and against which every feeling of 
my soul revolted with horror, -s 4. ^ 

I worshipped honor as the jewel of my soul, 
and did not pause for the course to be pursued ; 
but I owed it to disparity of years and rank, 
to former connection and tbe afiSsotions of my 
own breast, to dram the cup of conciliation and 
seek an explanation.” 

The result of these and other considerations, 
expressed with that grandiloquence on which 
Wilkinson evidently prided himself, was a letter 
to Gates, reminding him of the zeal and devotion 
with which he had uniformly asserted an^ 
maintained his cause ; “ hut, sir,” adds ho, “ in 
spite of every consideration, you have wounded 
my honor, and must make acknowledgment or 
satisfaction for the ixijury.” 

In consideration of our past connection, I 
descend to that explanation with you which I 
should have denied any other man. The en- 


closed letters unmask the vihain and evince 
my innocence. My lord shall bleed for his 
conduct, hut it is proper I first see you.” 

The letters enclosed were those between him 
and Lord Stirling, the exposition of which he 
alleges ought to acquit him of sinister inten- 
tion, and stamp the report of his lordship to 
General Washington with palpable falsehood. 

Gates writes briefly in reply. “ Sir, — The 
following extract of a letter fiom General 
Washington to me will show you how your 
honor has been called in question ; which is all 
the explanation necessary upon that matter ; 
any other satisfaction you may command.” 

Then followed the extracts giving the in- 
formation communicated hy Wilkinson to Major 
McWilliams, Lord Stirling’s aide-de-camp. 

“After leading the whole of the above ex- 
tract,” adds Gates, “I am astonished, if you 
i*ea]Iygave Major McWilliams such informa- 
tion, how you could intimate to me that it was 
possible Colonel Tronp had comersedi^iRi Colo- 
nel Hamilton upon the subject of General Con- 
way’s letters.” 

According to Wilkinson’s story he now pro- 
ceeded to Yorktown, purposely arriving in the 
twilight, to escape observation. There he met 
with an old comrade, Captain Stoddart, re- 
counted to him his wrongs, and requested him 
to he the hearer of a message to General Gates. 
Stoddait refused; and warned him that he 
was running headlong to destruction: “but 
ruin,” observes Wilkinson, “ had no terrors for 
an ardent young man, who prized his honor a 
thonsand fold more than his life, and who was 
willing to hazard Ms eternal happiness in its 
defence.” 

He accidentally met with another military 
friend, Lieutenant-Colonel Ball, of the Vir- 
ginia hne, “whose spirit was as independent as 
his fortune.” He willingly became bearer of 
the following note from Wilkinson to General 
Gates ; 

“ Sir,—- I have discharged my duty to you, 
and to my conscience; meet me to-morrow 
morning behind the English church, and I will 
there stipulate the satisfaction which you have 
promised to grant,” &o. 

Colonel Ball was received with comifiaisance 
hy the general. The meeting was fixed for 
eight o’clock in the morning, with xfistols. 

At the appointed time Wilkinson and his 
second, having put their arms in order, were 
about to sally forth, when Captain Stoddart 
made hia appearance, and informed Wilkinson 
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that Gates desired to speaE with him. Where? 
—In the street near the door.— ‘‘ The surprise 
robbed mo of olrcumspeGtion,” contiuiLes Wii- 
Idnson. “I requested Oolonel Ball to halt, 
and followed Oaptam Stoddai’t. I found Gen- 
eial Gates unarmed and alone, and was received 
with tenderness hut manifest embarrassment ; 
he asked me to walk, turned into a back street, 
and we proceeded in silence till we passed the 
buildings, when he burst into tears, took me 
by the hand, and asked me ‘ how I could think 
he wished to injure me ? ’ I was too deeply 
affected to speak, and he relieved my embar- 
rassment by continuing • ‘ I injure you I it is 
impossible I should as soon tlimk of injuring 
my own child.’ This language,” observes Wil- 
kinson, not only disarmed me, but awakened 
a]l my confidence and all my tenderness. I was 
silent , and he added, ‘ Besides, there was no 
cause for injuring you, as Conway acknowl- 
edged his letter, and has since said much harder 
things to Washington’s face.’ 

“ Such language left mo nothing to require,” 
continues Wilkinson. “It was satisfactory 
beyond expectation, and rendered mo more 
than content. I was fiattored and pleased; 
and if a third person had doubted the sincerity 
of the explanation I would have insulted liim.” 

A change soon came ovor the spirit of this 
maudlin scene. Wilkinson attended as secre- 
tary at the War Offico. “ My reception from 
the president, General Gates,” writes he, “ did 
noL corrosimnd with Ms recent professions; 
ho was civil, but barely so, and I was at a loss 
to account for Ms coldness, yet had no suspicion 
of his insincerity.” 

Wilkinson soon found his situation at the 
Board of War uncomfortable; and after the 
Ja])so of a few days sot out for Valley Forgo. 
On his way thiilier ho met Washington’s old 
friend, Dr. Oraik, and learnt from Mm that his 
promotion to the rank of hrigadicr-goneral by 
brevet, had been romoiistiuted against to Oon- 
gross by forty-seven oolonols. lie thoreforo 
sent ill Ids rcsigimiiou, no(; wisliing, ho said, to 
hold it, unless ho could wear at to the honor 
and advantage of his country ; and this con- 
duct,” adds ho, “ however repugnant to fasMon- 
able ambition, I find oonsistont with those prin- 
ciples in which I early drew my sword in the 
present oontesi” 

At Lancaster, WilMnson, recollecting Ms re- 
solve that Lord Stirling “ sliould hloed foi* Ms 
conduct,” requested Ms Mend, Oolonel Hoy- 
lan, to deliver a “ peremptory message ” to his 


lordship. The colonel considered the measure 
rather precipitate, and suggestedthat a suitable 
acknowledgment from his lordship would be a 
more satisfactory reparation of the wrong than 
a sacrifice of the life of either of the parties, 
“ There is not m the whole range of my friends, 
acquaintance, and I might add, in the universe,” 
exclaims Wilkinson, “ a man of moi e sublimated 
sentiment, or who combined with sound dis- 
cretion a more punctilious sense of honor, than 
Oolonel Moylan.” Taking the colonel’s advice, 
therefore, he moderated his peremptory mes- 
sage to the following note : “ My Lord, — The 

propriety or impropriety of your communicat- 
‘ ing to his excellency any circumstance which 
i passed at your lordship’s hoard at Reading, I 
’ leave to he determined by your own feelings 
and the judgment of the public; hut as tho 
affair has eventually induced refiections on my 
integrity, the sacred duty I owe my honor 
obliges mo to request from your lordship’s hand, 
that the conversation which you have published 
parsed ill a primU company during a comwial 
lioury 

Ills lordship accordingly gave it under his 
hand, that tho words passed under such cir- 
cumstancca, but under no injunction of secrecy. 
Whereupon Wilkinson’s irritable but easily 
pacified honor was appeased, and his sword 
slept in its sheath. 

At Talley Forgo Wilkinson had an interview 
with Washington, in which the subject of Gen- 
eral Oonway’s letter was diaouaaod, and tho 
whole corrospondcnco between Oates and tho 
comnmndor-in-ohief laid before him. 

“This exposition,” writes Wilkinson, “un- 
folded to mo a scene of perfidy and duplicity 
of which I had no suspicion.” It drew from 
Mm tho following letter to Washington, dated 
March SSih : “ I bog you to receive the grate- 
ful homage of a scnsiblo mind for your con- 
desceiihioii in exposing to mo Gonoral Gates’s 
letters, ivhioh unmask his artifices and efforts 
to ruin me. The authenticity of the informa- 
tion received tliiough Lord Stirling I cannot 
confirm, as I .soloninly assure your Excellency I 
do not remombor the conversation which passed 
on that occasion, nor can I rocolloot particular 
passages of that loiter, as I had but a cursory 
view of it at a late hour. However, I so well 
remombei’ its general tenor, that, although 
Gonoral Gates has pledged Ms word it was a 
wicked and medioious forgery, I will stake my 
reputation, if the genuine letter is produced, 
that words to tho Btsm effect will appear.” 
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A few daja afterwards, Wilkinson addressed 
the following letter to tlie President of Con- 
gress : 

“ SiE, — ^While I make my acknowledgments 
to Congress, for the appointment of secretary 
to the Board of War and Ordnance, I am sorry 
I should be constiained to lesign that office; 
hut, after the acts of tTecicliery and falseJhood 
in which I have detected Major-Generffi Gates, 
the president of that board, it is impossible 
for me to reconcile it to my honor to serve 
with him.” ‘ 

After recording this letter in his Memoirs, 
Wilkmson adds: “I had previously resigned 
my brevet of brigadier-general, on gronnda 
of patiiotism ; but I still retained my commis- 
sion of colonel, which was never to my knowl- 
edge revoked ; yet the dominant influence of 
General Gates, and the feuds, and factions, and 
intrigues which prevailed in Congress and in 
the army of that day, threw me out of em- 
ploy.” There we shall leave him; it was a 
kind of retirement which we apprehend he had 
richly merited, and we doubt whether his 
country would have been the loser had he 
been left to enjoy it for the remainder of his 
days. 

Throughout all the intiigues and manoeuvres 
of the cabal, a part of which we have laid be- 
fore the reader, Washington had conducted 
himself with calmness and self-command, speal?:- 
ing on the subject to*no one but a very few of 
his friends ; lest a knowledge of those internal 
dissensions should injure the service. 

In a letter to Patrick Henry he gives his 
closing observations concerning them. “ I can- 
not imeoisely mark the extent of their views ; 
hut it appeared in general, that General Gates 
was to he exalted on the ruin of my reputation 
and influence. This I am authorized to say, 
from undeniable facts in my own possession, 
from publications, the evident scope of which 
could not he mistaken, and from private de- 
tractions industriously circulated. General 
Mifflin, it is commonly supposed, bore the sec- 
ond part in the cabal ; and General Conway, 
I know, was a very active and malignant pai‘- 
tiaaii ; but I have good reason to believe that 
their maohinationB have recoiled most sensibly 
upon themselves,” 

An able and ti’uthM historian, to whose re- 
searches we are indebted for most of the doou- 

* WilMnsonis Momotrs, vol. 1,, p. 409. 


ments concerning the cabal, gives it as his 
opinion that there is not sufficient evidence to 
prove any concerted plan of action or any fixed 
design among the leaders : a few aspiring men 
like Gates and Mifflin, might have flattered 
themselves with indefinite hopes, and looked 
forward to a change as promising the best 
means of aiding their ambitious views ; hut that 
it was not probable they had united in any 
clear or fixed purpose. 

These observations are made with that au- 
thor’s usual candor and judgment ; yet, wanting 
as the intrigues of the cabal might he in plan 
or fixed design, they were fraught with mis- 
chief to the public service, inspiimg doubts of 
its commanders and seekmg to provoke them 
to desperate enterprises. They harassed Wash- 
ington in the latter part of liis campaign ; con- 
tributed to the dark cloud that hung over liis 
gloomy encampment at YaUey Forge, and 
might have effected his downfall, had he been 
more irascible in his temper, more at the mercy 
of impulse, and loss firmly fixed in the affec- 
tions of the people. As it was, they only 
tended to show wherein lay his surest strength. 
Jealous rivals he might have in the army, bitter 
enemies in Congress, but the soldiers loved 
Imn, and the large heart of the nation always 
heat true to him. 

NOTE 

The following anecdote of the late Governor Jay, 
one of onr purest and most illustrious statesmen, is 
furnished to ns by his son Judge Jay : — ‘ 

Shortly before the death of John Adams, I was 
sitting alone with my father, conversing about the 
American Revolution. Suddenly he remaiked, ‘Ah, 
Wilham I the history of that Revolution will never be 
known. Nobody now alive knows it but John Adams 
and myself ^ Surprised at such a declaration, I asked 
him to what ho referred ? He briefly replied, * The 
proceedings of the old Congress.' Agdn I inc^mred, 
What proceedings ? ' He answered, ‘ Those against 
Washington; from first to last there was a most bitter 
party against him.' ” As the old Congress always sat 
with closed doors, the public knew no more of what 
passed within than what it was deemed expedient to 
disclose. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 

Dubinu tho winter’s encampment in Yalley 
Forge, Washington sedulously applied himself 
to the formation of a new system for the army. 

Sparks’ WntinGja of Washington. Yol. v., Appendix 
—where thoro is a sorios of documents rospeotingihe Oon- 
w^ay cabal 
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At Ms earnest solicitation Congress appointed 
a committee of dve, called the Committee of 
Arrangement, to repair to the camp and assist 
him m the taskJ Before their arrival he had 
collected the written opinions and suggestions 
of ins officers on the subject, and from these, 
and his own observations and experience, had 
prepared a document exhibiting the actual state 
of the aimiy, the defects of previous systems, 
and the alterations and reforms that were 
necessary. The committee remained three 
months with him in camp, and then made a 
report to Congress founded on his statement. 
The reforms therein recommended were gener- 
ally adopted. On one point, however, theie 
was much debate. Wasbrngton had urged that 
the pay of the officers was insufficient for their 
decent subsistence, especially during the actual 
depreciation of the ciiiTcncy , and that many 
resignations were the consequence. Ho recom- 
mended not only that their pay should ho in- 
creased, but that there should bo a provision 
for thoir future support, by half pay and a 
pensionary establishment ; so as to secure them 
from being absolutely impoverished in the ser- 
vice of thoir country. 

This last recommendation had to encounter 
a great jealousy of the army on tho part of 
Congress, and all that Washington could elfect 
by strenuous and unremitted exertions, was a 
laud of compromise, according to wliicli officers 
were to receive half pay for sovon years after 
the wai‘, and non-commissioned officers and 
privates eighty dollars each. 

The reforms adopted wero slow in going into 
operation. In tho mean time, the distresses 
of tho army continuod to moroaso. The sur- 
rounding country for a great distance was ex- 
hausted, and had the appearance of having 
been pillaged. In some places whore tho in- 
habitants had iirovisions and cattle they denied 
it, intending to take them to Philadelphia, 
where they could obtain greater prices. The 
undisturbed communication with the city had 
corrupted the minds of the people in its vicin- 
age, “ This State is sick oven unto tho death,’’ 
said (-rouvornour Morris. 

The parties sent out to forage too often ro- 
turned empty-handed. ‘^Porsome days past 
there has been little loss than a famine in the 
camp,” writes Washington, on one occasion. 
“ A part of the army has been a week witliout 

* NamoB of tho oomJn^tt60-C^^oral Rood, SifTathaalol 
Eolaom, Franois Dana, Oharlea Oarrolh and Oowraeur 
MorriB. 


i any kind of f esh, and the rest three or four 
days, hTaked and starving as they are, we can- 
not enough admire the incomparable patience 
and fidelity of tlie soldiery, that they have not 
been, ere this, excited by their suffering to a 
general mutiny and desertion.” 

The committee, in thoir report, declared that 
the want of straw had cost the lives of many 
of the troops. Unprovided with this, ox 
materials to raise them from the cold and wet 
earth, sickness and mortality have spread 
through their quarters in an astonishing de- 
gree. !Nothing can equal their snffierings, ex- 
cept the patience and fortitude with which tho 
faithful part of the army endure them.” A 
British historian cites as a proof of the great 
ascendency of Washington over Ms raw and 
undisciplined troops,” that so many remained 
with him throughout the winter, in this 
wretched situation and still more wretched 
plight ; almost naked, often on short allowance, 
with great sickness and mortality, and a scarci- 
ty of medicines, their horses perishing by hun- 
dreds from hunger and tho severity of tho 
season. 

IIo gives a striking picture of tho indolence 
and luxury whicli reigned at the same tiino In 
tho British army in Pliiladolpliia. It. is true, 
tho investment of the city by the Americans 
rendered provisions dear and fuel scanty ; but 
tho consequent privations wero Mt by tho in- 
habitants, not by thoir invaders, Tho lattor 
revelled as if in a conquered place, rrivalo 
houses wero occupied without rendering com- 
pensation ; tho officers W'Gro quartered on tlio 
principal inhabitants, many of whom wore of 
tho Society of “ Yriends ; ” some even trans- 
gressed so far against propriety as to introcluco 
their mistresses into tho quarters tlius oppres- 
sively obtained. Tho quiet habits of tho city 
wero outraged by the dissolute habits of a 
camp. Gaining prevailed to a shameless do- 
gx*eo. A foreign officer kept a faro bank, at 
which ho made a fortune, and some of tho 
young officers ruined them solves. 

‘‘ During the whole of this long winter of 
riot and dissipation,” continues tho saino 
writer, “Washington was sufferod to remain 
undisturbed at Valley Porgo, with an army 
not exceeding five thousand ofToctiyo men ; and 
his cannon frozen up find immovable, A noc- 
turnal attack might have forced him to a dis- 
advantageous action or compelled him to a dis- 
astrous retreat, leaving behind him his sick, 
cannon, ammunition, and heavy baggage. It 
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might have opened the way for supplies to 
the city, and shaken off the lethargy of the 
British army. In a word,^’ adds he, “had 
General Howe led on Ms troops to action, victory 
was in his power and conquest in his tram.” 

TVithout assenting to the probability of such 
a result, it is certain that the army for a part 
of the winter, -while it held Philadelphia in 
siege, was in as perilous a situation as that 
which kept a bold front before Boston, without 
ammunition to serve its cannon. 

On one occasion there was a flurry at the 
most advanced post, where Captain Henry Leo 
(Light-horse Harry) with a few of his troops 
was stationed. He had made himself formida- 
ble to the enemy by harassing their foraging 
parties. An attempt was made to surprise 
linn. A party of about two hundred dragoons, 
taking a circuitous route in the night, came 
upon him hy daybreak. He had but a few 
men with him at the time, and took post in a 
large store-house. His scanty force did not 
allow a soldier for each window. The dra- 
goons attempted to force their way into the 
house. There was a warm contest. The dra- 
goons were bravely repulsed, and sheered off, 
leaving two killed and four wounded. “So 
well directed was the opposition,” writes Lee 
to Washington, “ that we drove them from the 
stables, and saved every borse. We Lave got 
the arms, some cloaks, &c., of their wounded. 
The enterprise was certainly daring, though the 
issue of it very ignominious. I had not a sol- 
dier for each window.” 

Washington, whoso heart evidently warmed 
more and more to this young Yirgiman officer, 
the son of his “ lowland beauty,” not content 
with noticing his exploit in general orders, 
wrote a note to him on 'the subject, expressed 
with unusual familiarity and warmth. “My 
dear Lee,” writes he, “ although I have given 
you my thanks in the general orders of this 
day, for the late instance of your gallant ho- 
havior, I cannot resist the inclination I feel to 
repeat them again in this manner. I needed 
no fresh proof of your merit to bear you in re- 
membrance. I waited only for the proper 
time and season to show it ; those I hope are 
not far off, -h ‘-h Offer my sincere thanks 
to the whole of your gallant party, and assure 
them, that no one felt pleasure more sensibly, 
or rejoiced more sinoeroly for your and their 
escape, than your affectionate,” &c, 

* Btedmau. 


In effect, Washington not long afterwards 
strongly recommended Lee for the command 
of two troops of horse, with the rank of major, 
to act as an independent partisan corps. “ His 
genius,” observes he, “particulaily adapts him 
to a command of this nature , and it -tvill bo 
the most agreeable to him of any station m 
which he could be placed.” 

It was a high gratification to Washington 
when Congress made this appointment, ac- 
companying it with encomiums on Lee as a 
brave and prudent officer, who had rendered 
essential service to the country, and acquired 
distinguished honor to himself and the corps 
he commanded 

About the time that Washington was glad- 
dened by the gallantry and good fortune of 
“Light-horse Han y,” he received a letter from 
another Lee, the captive general, still in the 
hands of the enemy. It had been written 
nearly a month xireviously. “I have the 
strongest reason to flatter myself,” writes Lee, 
“ that yon will interest yourself in whatever 
interests my oomfoit and welfare. I think it 
my duty to inform you that my situation is 
much bettered. It is now five days that I am 
on my parole. I have the full liberty of the 
city and its limits ; have horses at my com- 
mand furnished by Sir Henry Clinton and 
General Robertson; am lodged with two of 
the oldest and warmest friends I have in the 
world, Oolonol Butler and Colonel Disney of 
the forty-second regiment. In short, my situa- 
tion is rendered as easy, comfortahle, and pleas- 
ant as possible, for a man who is in any sort a 
prisoner ” 

Washington, in reply, exprissed his satisfac- 
tion at learning that ho was released from con- 
finement, and permitted so many indulgences. 
“ You may rest assured,” adds he, “ that I feel 
myself very much interested in your welfare, 
and that every exertion has been used on my 
part to effect your exchange. This I have not 
been able to accomplish. However, from the 
letters which have lately passed between Sir 
William Howe and myself, upon the subject of 
prisoners, I am authorized to expect that you 
will return in a few days to your friends on 
parole, as Major-General Prescott will be sent 
in on the same terms for that purpose.” 

Diffioiilties, however, still occurred; and 
General Lee and Colonel Ethan Allen wore 
doomed for a few months longer to suffer the 
annoyance of hope deferred. 

The emharkation of General Burgoyne and 
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his troops from Boston, became also a subject 
of difficulty and delay ; it being alleged that 
some stipulations of tbe treaty of surrender 
bad not been complied with. After some cor- 
rcspondeiico and discussion, it was resolved in 
Congress that tbe embaikation should be sus- 
pended, until a distinct and explicit ratification 
of tbe convention should be properly notified 
to that body by tbe court of Great Britain. 
Biirgoyne subsequently obtained permission for 
bis own loturn to England on parole, on ac- 
count of ill health. 

In tbe month of February, Mrs. Washington 
rejoined tbe general at Yalloy Forge, and took 
up her residence at bead-quarters. Tbe ar- 
rangements consequent to her arrival bespeak 
tbe simplicity of style in this rude encampment. 
“ The general’s apartment is very small,” \;\n*ites 
she to a fiiend , lio has bad a log cabin built 
to dine in, winch lias made our qnaitois much 
more tolerable than they were at liist.” 

Lady Stiilmg, Mis. ICuox, tbo wife of the 
general, and tbe wives of other of tbo officers, 
wore also in tbo camp. Tbe reforms in tbo 
commissariat bad begun to operate Provi- 
MOiis arrived in considerable quantities ; sup- 
plics, on tlieir way to tbo Pliiladclphia inarkei 
to load tbo British tables, were intercepted and 
divertod into tbe hungry camp of the patriots , 
niagadnea were formed iu Yalloy Forgo; tbo 
tliioatenod famino was averted ; “ grim-visagod 
war ” gradually relaxed liis features, and affairs 
in tbe encampment began to assume a more 
cheering aspect. 

In the latter part of tbo winter, Washington 
was agreeably surprised by a visit from bis old 
and liiglily osteemod friend, Bryan Fairfax. 
That gentleman, altbougb bo disapproved of 
the nieasaros of the British govornment wbicb 
Imd sovored tlio colonies from tlio inotbor 
country, was still firm iu allegiance to bis king. 
This bad rendered bis situation uncomfortable 
among bis former intimates, who wore gener- 
ally ombarkod in tbe Eevoluliom Ho bad re- 
solved, tlieroforo, to go to England, and ronmiii 
tlicre until tbe peace. Wasbingion, who Jenow 
bis integrity and respected Iuh consoieiUiouH- 
ness, received lum with the warm cordiality (ff 
foiiner and happier days ; for indeed bo lirongbt 
with him recollections always dear to bis heart,, 
of Mount Yernon, and Belvoir, and Virginia 
life, and tbo pleasant banks of tlie Potomac. 
As Mr. Fairfax intended to embark at NTow 
York, Washington farnlsbod him with a pass- 
port to that city. Being arrived there, tbe 


conscience of Mr. Fairfax prevented him from 
taking tbe oaths prescribed, which he feared 
might sever him from bis wife and children, and 
be obtained permission from tbe British com- 
^ mander to return to them. On bis way homo 
; be visited Washington, and tbo kindness be 
again experienced from him, so different fiom 
the baislmess with wbicb others had treated 
Mm, drew from him a giateful letter of ac- 
knowledgment after be had arnvod in Vir- 
ginia. 

There are times,” said bo, when favors 
conferred make a greater impression than at 
others, for, though I have received many, I 
hope I have not been unmindful of them , yet, 
that at a time your popularity was at tbe high- 
est and mine at tbo lowest, and when it is so 
common for men’s lesentments to run high 
against those wIjo differ from them in opinion, 
yon should act witli your wonted kiiidnoss 
towards me, has aifected mo moro than any 
favor I have received , and could not bo believed 
by some in New York, it being above the run 
of common minds.” ’ 

Washington, in loply, cx])rcssed biinsol^ 
gratified by tbo soniimclUs of bis letter, and 
coniideut of thou* smccrity. “ Tlio frieiulsliip,” 
added be, which I over professed and felt for 
you, met with no diminution from tbo diflcr- 
onco in our political sentiuicnls. 1 know the 
rectitude of my own intentions, and belio\ing in 
tbo sincerity of yoinvs, lauiorited, though I did 
not condemn, your renunciation of tbo creed 
I bad adopted. Nor do I think any person or 
power ought to do it, whilst your conduct ih 
not oi)i)osed to the general intcroBt of tbo peo- 
ple and tbo measures they arc }mrsuiug ; the 
latter, tluxt is our actions, depending iijmu our- 
selvos, may bo controlled; while tbo powers 
of tliinking, originating iu luglior causes, can- 
not .alway's bo moulded to our wishes.” 

The most important arrival in tbo cauii> was 
that of tbe Baron Steuben, towards tbe latter 
part of February. lie was a seasoned soldier 
from tbo old battle fields of Europe; Iiaving 
served iu the seven years’ war, been aide-do- 
camp it) tbe groat Frodoriok, and connected witli 
the quart-ermaster-genorars dejiariinont. Hon- 
ors bad been heaped iqion him iu Germany. 


* Bryan Fairfax contlnncd to roaldo in Yivulnla imtil 
htfl doath, wWoH happonod in 1802, at Rovonty-Uvo years of 
ago. Ho hoonmo propriotor of Bolvolr and lioir to tlio 
famUy titlo, lint tho latter lio novor afifiumed, Bxu ing ilio 
latter years of Mb Ufa ho was a okrgyman of tho Bpifioo- 
pal Chiiroh. 
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After leaving the Prussian army he had been 
grand marshal of the court of the Prince of 
IIohenzollern-Hechingen, colonel in the circle 
of Suahia, lieutenant-general under the Prince 
Hargrave of Baden, and knight of the Order 
of Fidelity ; and he had declined liberal offers 
from the King of Sardinia and the Emperor of 
Austria. With an income of about three thou- 
sand dollars, chiefly arising from various ap- 
pointments, he was living pleasantly in distin- 
gnished society at the Geiman courts, and mak- 
ing occasional visits to Pans, when he was 
persuaded by the Count do St. Germain, French 
Minister of War, and others of the French cab- 
inet, to come out to America, and engage in 
the cause they weie preparing to befiiend. 
Their object was to secuie for the American 
armies the services of an officer of experience 
and a thorough disciplinarian. Through their 
persuasions he resigned his several offices, and 
came out at forty-eight years of age, a soldier 
of fortune, to the rude fighting grounds of 
America, to aid a half-disciplined people in 
their struggle for liberty. NTo certainty of re- 
in uneraiion was held out to him, but there was 
an opportunity for acquiring military glory; 
the probability of adequate reward should the 
young republic be successful ; and it was hinted 
that, at all events, the French court would not 
sufficr him to be a loser. As his moans, on re- 
signing his offices, were small, Beaumarchais 
furnished funds for his immediate expenses. 

The baron had brought strong letters from 
Dr, Franklin and Mr. Deane, our envoys at 
Pans, and fiom the Oount St. Germain. Land- 
ing in Portsmouth in New Ilarapshiro, Dec. 
Ist, he had forwaided copies of his letters to 
Washington. “ The object of my greatest am- 
bition,” writes he, “ is to render your country 
all the service in my power, and to deserve the 
title of a citizen of America by fighting for the 
cause of your liberty. If the distinguished 
ranks in which I have served in Europe should 
bo an obstacle, I had rather serve under your 
Excellency as a volunteer, than to bo an object 
of discontent among such deserving officers as 
have already distinguished themselves among 
you,” 

“ I would say, moreover,” adds he, “were it 
not for the fear of offending your modesty, 
that your Excellency is the only person under 
whom, after having served under the King of 
Prussia, I could wish to pursue an art to which 
I have wholly given myself up,” 

By Washington’s direction, the baron had 


proceeded direct to Congress. His letters pro- 
cured him a distinguished reception from the 
president. A committee was appointed to 
confer with him. He offered his services as a 
volunteei . making no condition for lank or 
pay, but trusting, should he prove himself 
worthy and the cause be crowned with success, 
he would be indemnified for the sacrifices he 
had made, and receive such further compensa- 
tion as he might be thought to merit. 

The committee having made their report, the 
baron’s proffered services were accepted with 
a vote of thanks for his disinterestedness, and 
he was ordered to join the army at Talley 
Forge. That army, m its ragged condition and 
squalid quarters, presented a sorry aspect to a 
strict disciplinarian from Germany, accustomed 
to the order and appointments of European 
camps, and the baron often declared, that 
under such circumstances no army in Europe 
could be Irept togethei for a single month 
The liberal mmd of Steuben, however, made 
every allowance ; and Washington soon found 
in him a consummate soldier, free from pedan- 
try or pretension. 

The evils arising from a want of uniformity 
in discipline and manceuvres throughout the 
army, had long caused Washington to desire a 
well- organized inspectorship He knew that 
the same desire was felt by Congress. Con- 
way had been appointed to that office, but had 
never entered upon its duties. The baron ap- 
peared to bo peculiarly well qualified for such 
a department ; Washington determined, there- 
fore, to set on foot a temporary institution of 
the kind. Accordingly ho proposed to the 
baron to undertake the office of inspector- 
general. The latter cheerfully agreed. Two 
ranks of inspectors were appointed under him ; 
the lowest to inspect brigades, the highest to 
superintend several of these. Among the in- 
spectors was a French gentleman of the name 
of Ternant, chosen not only for Ms intrinsic 
merit and abilities, but on account of his being 
well versed in the English as well as the French 
language, which made him a necessary assist- 
ant to the baron, who, at times, needed an iii- 
ierpretor. The gallant Flenry, to whom Con- 
gress had given the rank and x^ay of lieutenant- 
colonel, and who had exercised the office of 
aide-major in Franco, was soon after omxffoyed 
likewise as an inspoetorA 

In a little while the wffiole army was under 

* Washington to tho Prosldcnt of Congi’ess. Sparks, 
V. 347. 
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drill ; for a great part, made up of raw militia, 
scarcely knew tlie manual exercise. Many of 
tlie officers, too, knew little of manoBnYring, 
and the best of them bad much to learn. The 
baron furnisbed bis sub-inspectors with written 
instructions relative to tbeir several functions. 
He took a company of soldiers under hia im- 
mediate traiuing, and after be bad sufficiently 
schooled it, made it a model for the others, ex- 
hibiting the manoeuvres they bad to practise. 

It was a seveie task at first for the aide-de- 
camp of the Great Ereclerick to operate upon 
such raw materials. His ignorance of the lan- 
guage, too, increased the difficulty, where ma- 
noeuvres were to be explained or rectified, lie 
was in despaii, until au officer of a Hew York 
regiment, Captain Walker, who sjioke Hroncli, 
stepped forward and olfered to act as inter- 
preter “ Had I seen an angel from Henvon,” 
says the baron, “ I could not have been more 
rejoiced.” Pie made Walker bis aide-de-camp, 
and from that time bad him always at band. 

Yor a time, there was nothing but drills 
throughout the camp, then gradually came 
evolutions of every kind. The officers were 
schooled as well as the men. The troops, says 
a person who was present in the camp, were 
paiaded in a single line with shouldered arms ; 
every officer in his place. The baron passed 
in I’ront, then took the muslcet of oaoli soldier 
ill band, to see whether it was clean and well 
polished, and exainiiiod whether the mon’s 
accoutrements were in good order. 

Ho was sadly worried for a time with the 
militia; especially when any manoiuvro was 
to be performed.' The inon hlundorod in their 
exercise ; the baron blundered in Lis English ; 
his French and Gorman were of no avail ; ho 
lost his temper, which was rather warm ; swore 
in all three languages at once, wliicli made the 
matter worse, and at length called his aide to 
his assistance ; to help Jinn ciirso tlm block- 
heads, as it was pretended— but no doubt to 
explain the manomvrc/'' 

Still the grand marshal of ilio court of IIo- 
henzollern mingled with the veteran soldier of 
Frederick, and tempered his occasional bursts 
of impatience ; and ho had a kind, goxiorous 
heart, that soon made him a favorite with the 
men. Hia discipline extended to their com- 

* On ono occasion hAviiig oxlmufltod Ml bis Goman and 
Erencli oatlie, be voolferatocL to hie aldo-do-oatnp, Ma^or 
Walker, Viea inon ami Walker— vleu mon “bon ami. 
Baora— G— dam do gandberlo of dose badauts— Jo no pnle 
plus— I can curse dem nomoro,”— Oordsa, Anecdotes o/tAe 
American War, 841. 


forts. He inquired into their treatment by the 
officers. He examined tho doctor’s repoits, 
visited the sick ; and saw that they were well 
lodged and attended. 

lie was an example, too, of the rogulaiity 
and system he exacted. Ono of the most alert 
and indefatigable men in the camp ; up at day- 
break if not beft)re, whenever there were to bo 
any important manoeuvres, he took Ins cup of 
coffiee and smoked Ins pipe while Ins servant 
dressed Ms hair, and by simriso he was in tho 
saddle, equipped at all points, with tho star of 
his order of knighthood glittering on his breast, 
and was offi to the parade, alone, if his suite 
wore not ready to attend him. 

The strong good sonso of the baron was 
evinced in the manner in which he adapted his 
tactics to the nature of tho army and the situ- 
ation of the country, instead of adhexmg witJi 
bigotiy to tho systems of Europe. IIis instruc- 
tions wore appreciated by all. The oillcors re- 
ceived them gladly and conformed to them. 
Tho men soon hccauio active and adroit. Tho 
army gradually acquired a proper orgnuizatioii, 
and began to o])oratG like a great luachiiic ; and 
■Washington found in tho baron au intolligcut, 
disinterested, truthful coadjutor, ■well worihy 
of tho badge ho woio as a knight of the Order 
of Fidelity » 

Another great satisfaction to Washington? 
wan tlio appoiiitinoiit by Congress (Marcli dd) 
of Greene to tho office of quartermaHter-gen- 
oral; still retaining hia rank of major-general 
in the army, Tho confusion and derangeinenl 
of this depai'tiuent during tho late campaign, 
while filled by General Miillin, had boon a eourco 
of perpetual einbarrassment. That officer, 
however capable of doing hia dui.y, was hardly 
over at hand. The lino and tho staffi were 
consequently at variance ; and tho country was 
idundored in a way sulfioiont to breed a civil 
war between tho staif and tlio inhabitants. 
Washington was often obliged to do tho duties 
of tho office himsolf, until ho declared to the 
Oonuniiteoof OongresM that “ho would stand 
quart ormaster no longer.” Greono undertook 
tho oflice with rolnctauco, and agreed to per- 
fonn tho military did ies of it without comiien- 
sation for the space of a year, lie found it in 
great disordei* and confuBion, but, by extraor- 
dinary exertions and excellent system, bo ar- 
ranged it, 03 to put tho army in a condition to 
take the Md and move wiHi rapidity the ino- 


1 * Oomiponclonoo of tbe Eovotutlon, vol. lb, p. 
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ment it sliould bo required The favor in 
wliicli Greene stood with the commander-in- 
chief, was a continual cause of mean jealousy 
and cavil among the intriguing and the em 
vious ; but it arose from the abundant proofs 
TV'asliington had leceivecl in times of trial and 
difficulty, that lie had a bravo, affectionate 
lioart, a sound head, and an efficient arm, on 
all of which he could thoroughly lely. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

The nighlands of the Hudson had boon care- 
fully reconnoitred in the com so of the winter 
by General Putnam, Governor Clinton, his 
bi other James, and several others, and subso- 
quontly hy a commitLeo from the Hew York 
Legislature, to clctonnine upon the most oligihlo 
place to ho fortified. "West Point was ulti- 
mately chosen : and Putnam was urged hy 
^Yasliingtoa to have the works ffiiishcd. as soon 
as possible. The general being called to Con- 
necticut by his private affairs, and being in- 
volved in an inquiry to bo made into the loss 
of Forts Montgomery and Clinton, lyfajov-Gen- 
cral MoDougall was ordered to the llighlaudrt, 
to take command of the different imsts in that 
depavtmont, and to press forward l.lio construc- 
tion of the woi'ks, in which ho was to bo as- 
foisted by Kosoinszko as onghioer. 

Ijoforo General McDoiigalFs arrival, Briga- 
dior-Geiierfil Parsons had coiumandod at West 
Point. A loiter of Washington to the latter 
suggests an ontorjirise of a somewhat roniaiitic 
(bariudior. It was no less than to pounce iqjon 
Wir Henry Clinton, and carry him off prisoner 
from his head-quarters in the dly of blew York. 
The geuoi’al was quartered in the Roiniody licmse 
near the Battery, and but a short distance from 
tho lIudHoii. His situation was rather lonely; 
most of tho houses in that quarter having boon 
csoiiRumed in tho groat Ilro. A retired way lod 
from it througli a bucik yard or garden to tho 
river liank; where (Jroonwioh stroot extends 
at present. Tho idea of Washington was, that 
an eutorpriHing party should emljark in eight 
or ten whalc-hoats at Ring^s Ferry, just bob>w 
tho Highlands, on tho first of tho dib, and early 
in the evening. Jn six or eight hours, with 
cliango of hands, tho boats might ho rowed 
under tho slmdowB of tho western slioro, and 

* Wnftliia^tun to Ort'cno.— 

\nl vil,, \\ m 


approach Hew Yoik with nniffied oars. There 
were no ships of war at that time on that side 
of the city ; all were m the East Eiver. TJie 
officers and men to he employed in the enter- 
prise were to be dressed in red, and much in 
the style of the British soldiery. Having cap- 
tured Sir Henry, they might return in their 
swift whale-boats with the food tide, oi a 
party of hoi so might meet them at Fort Lee. 

What guaids may he at or near his quarters, 
I cannot say with precision,” writes Washing- 
ton, “ and therefore shall not add any thing on 
this score. But I think it one of the most prac- 
licahlc, and Buicly it will he among tho most 
desirable and lionorablo tilings imaginable to 
take liiin prisonci.” 

Tho entorpriso, we boliovo, was never at- 
tempted. Colonel Hamilton is said to have 
paralyised it. He agreed with Washington that 
there could bo little doubt of its success ; ‘‘ but, 
sir,” said he, “have you examined tho oonac- 
qucncos of it ? ” “ In what respect ? ’’ asked 

tho general. “ Why,” replied Hamilton, “ wo 
shall rather lose than gain by removing Sir 
Homy from tho command of the British army, 
because wo peifoctly understand his characi or ; 
and by taking him of' wo only make way for 
soijrio xOthor, porhaps an abler of leer, wdiose 
ohametor and dispositions wo have to learn.” 
Tho slirowd suggestions of his aido-de-cainp 
hud ilioir effect on Washington, and the jirojoct 
to abduct Sir Henry wuta abandoned.'** 

Tho spring opened without any material al- 
( oration in tho dispositions of tho armies, 
Washington at one i.imo expected an attack 
upon luH camp ; but Sir Willniiu wnis defeionfc 
in the necessary enlorpriso ; he contented him- 
self with sending out parties which foraged 
the BiUToimding country for many miles, aild 
scoured part of tho JersoyB, bringing in oonsid- 
orablo bupplios. Those forays were in sonic in- 
stances accompnnietl by wanton cxcoHses and 
noodloss bloodshed; tho more uujustifable, as 
they met with feoblo resistance, especially in 
tho Jerseys, where it wag difficult to asseinblo 
militia in Ruillcieni force to oppose iheni. 

Another ravaging party ascended the T)e]a“ 
ware in ilat-hol.tomcd boats and galleys; S(t 
fro to public storehouses in Borileniown cou- 
taining provisions an<l nutnit,ioim of wuu* ; burnt 
twm frigates, several privateers, and a number 
of vessels of various classes, wnue iff them laden 
with military stores. Had the armed vessela 


Wliy iifttniV Mvmijtff*, vot I, p. 
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Been sunk according to the earnest advice of 
Washington, the greater part of them might 
have been saved. 

A circular letter was sent by Washington on 
the 20th to all the general oflicers in camp, re- 
questing their opinions in writing, which of 
three plans to adopt for the next campaign • 
to attempt the recovery of Philadelphia; to 
transfer the war to the north and make an at- 
tempt on Now York ; or to remain quiet in a 
secure and fortified camp, disciplining and ar- 
ranging the army nntil the enemy should begin 
their operations ; then to he governed by cir- 
cumstances. 

dust after the issue of this circular, intelli- 
gence received from Congress showed that the 
ascendency of the cahal was at an end. By a 
resolution of that body on tlie 15th, Gates was 
directed to resume the command of the North- 
ern department, and to proceed forthwith to 
Fishkill for that purpose. lie was invested with 
powers for completing the works on the Hudson, 
and auiliorizod to cany on operations against 
the enemy should any favorable opportunity 
ofibr, for which purposes ho might call for tlio 
artificers and militia of Now York and the East- 
tern States : blit he was not to undertake any ex- 
pedition against Now York ■without proviinisly 
consulting the commauder-in-cliiof. Washing- 
ton was requested to assemble a council of 
inajor-gouerals to dotenmiio upon a plan of 
(yi)crationa, and Gatos and Mifilin, by a subse- 
quent rosolution, were ordered to attend that 
council. This arrangement, putting Gates 
under Washington’s order, oviiioed the dotcrini- 
luition of OongVGss to sustain the latter in Ins 
proper authority. 

Washington in a reply to l.ho Presideiit of 
CoiigroBB, who had inforiuod liiiii <if tins ar- 
raugenioiit, inontionod the cir<nilar ho Imd just 
issued. “There is not a nunuont to bo do- 
layod,” observed ho, “ in fornimg some general 
system, and I only wuiit tlio arrival of Geiiontls 
Gates and Kifilin to siunmon a eouiuuT for the 
purpose. The next day (24th_) he addressed a 
loiter to Gatos, requesting him, should he not, 
find it inconvenient, to favor him with a (uill 
at the camp, to discuss the ]dan of operations 
for the campaign. A Hhailar invitation ivas 
scut by Mm to Milllin; who eventually re- 
sumed his station in the line. 

And here we may note the dowiikll of the 
intriguing individual who had given his naxno 
to the now extinguished cahah Oonway, after 
the (leparlure of Lafayette and Bo Kalb from 


[ms 

Albany, had remained but a shoit time in the 
command there, being oidered to join the army 
under General McDoiigall, stationed at Piah- 
kill Thence he was soon ordered back to Al- 
bany, whereupon he wrote an impertinent let- 
ter to the President of Oongresa, complaining 
that lie was “ boxed about in a most indecent 
manner.” 

“ What is the moaning,” demanded lie, “ of 
removing mo from tho scene of action on the 
opening of tho campaign ? I did not desei ve 
tins burlesque disgrace, and my honor will not 
permit me to hear it” In a word, ho inti- 
mated a wish that the president would make ins 
resignation acceptable to Oongress. 

; To his surprise and consternation, his resig- 
nation was immediately accepted, lie instantly 
wrote to the president, declaring that his moan- 
ing had been iiiisapprehcnclod ; and accounting 
for it by some ortliogra[)]iicaI or grammatical 
firalts in his letter, being an Tnslmum, -who liad 
learnt Ins English hi Prance. “■ 1 luul no 
thougliis of resigning,” adds ho, “ while there 
was a prospect of firing a single shot, and ('bjio- 
cially at tho begiimiiig of a campaign ■nducli lu 
my opinion will he a very hot one.” 

All his elluiTs to get reinstated were unavail- 
ing, though ho went to Yorktov u to nuiko 
them ill person. “Conway’s appomimoiit to 
the inspectorship of the .army, with Uie rank 
of major-general, after ho liad insulted tho c'oin- 
mandev-iii-chiof,” observes Wilkinson, “was 
a spleuoiio measure of a majority of Ouiigress, 
as factious as it was ill-judged.” 

They had become heartily nshamiMl oJ‘ it; 
especially as it had proved universally unpop- 
iiltir* TliO ofilco of inspect.or-gencral with the 
rank of mnjor-gcnoral, with the ^iroper pay and 
appointments, were, at ^V‘ashingt<m’s riM'oui- 
mendation, voted by them on the tJtli of May 
to Baron Btcuhen, who liad already ])tTforined 
the duties in so satisfactory a manner. 

NOTE. 

As General Gonway takes no fiirlhor part in tho 
events of tlins history, wo sliall brietly <hKp<i*ic» of him. 
Disaiquantod in his aims, ho bociuno irritubli' in his 
temper, and ofiensive in Ins nianmn’s, and iV<‘qtu‘nily 
indulged in uermumiouH language rospi'eting tho com* 
rruwder-m-eliief, that was Iiigiily roHoiii<*d by tho unity. 
In consequonco of somo dispute ho liootmie involved 
in a duel with Ocnoral John Cnclwuhulor, in which he 
was sever oly wounded. Thinking his cud approach- 
ing, ho addressed tho following ponitoutnd letter to 
Washington i 

^ PniLAniimrnu, 23d Ady, 1YT8. 

’ Sir I find myself just able to hold tho pon during 
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Tlie capture of Burgoyne and liis army was 
now operating with powerful effect on the cab- 
inets of both England and Erance With the 
foi’iner it was coupled with the apprehension 
that France was about to espouse the American 
cause. The consequence was Lord North’s 
“ Ooncihatory Bills,” as they were called, sub- 
mitted by him to Parliament, and passed with 
but slight opposition. One of these bills regu- 
lated taxation in tho American colonies, iii a 
manner which, it was trusted, would ohviatc 
cvciy objection. The other autlionzcd tlio 
appointment of commissioners clothed with 
powers to negotiate with tho existing govern- 
ments ; to proclaim a cessation oi' hostilities ; 
to grant pardons, and to adojit other inoaHures 
of a conciliatory nature. 

“If -what was now proposed -was a right 
inoasure,” observes a British historian, “it 
ought to have been adopted at hist and before 
the sword was drawn ; on the other hand, if 
the chums of tho mother country over her col- 
oulos wore originally worth contondiiig for, tho 
strength and resonroos of tho nation woro not 
yet so jar exhausted as to justify mmisters in 
relmiinishing iliom without a further strngglo.” 

Intelligenco that a treaty hotwcon Franco 
and the United Btates had actually hcoii con- 
oliuled at Paris, induced tho British minister to 
liurry off a draft of tho bills to America, to 
Ibrostall the effects of tho treaty upon tho pub- 
lic mind. General Tryon causod copies of it to 
bo printed in New York and circulated through 
the country. He sent several oJ' them to Gen- 
eral Wiisliingtou, 15tli A])i'il, with a request 
that they should be coinjuunlcatcd to tlio of- 
iicers and pruiites of liis army. Washington 
felb tho singular impertiuonco of the request. 
Ho Lnuismitted them to OoiigrusH, observing 

!i jowununioH, and take tliis opportunity of exprossing 
my Huicoro grief for luiving done, writloiu or said any 
thing (hsiigroeitblo to your Excellency. My enroer 
will soon ho over, thoreforo justico mid truth prompt 
mo to dcchire my lust sontimonts. You arc m my 
eyes tho great and good man. iMay you long enjoy 
the lovo, vonoraiion, and ostoum of these States, whose 
liboriios you have asseited by your virtues. 

I am, with tho greatest rospoofc, Ac., 

Thom \s Coxwav. 

Umitniry io nil (>-\pGctation, he recovortnl from his 
wound; Imi., ilndiug himstdf without rank in tho 
army, covorod witli public oppruhrium, and his vcx*y 
name hccomo n byword, ho abandoned u country in 
which ho had dishonorcul himaolf, and oiubarkod for 
Franco in tho eourso of tho yean 

^ Btodmim, 


that the time to entertain such overtures was 
past. “Nothing slioit of independence, it ap- 
pears to me, can possibly do. A peace on other 
terms would, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, be a peace of war. The injuries we have 
received from tho British nation were so iin- 
piovoked, and have been so great and so man} , 
that they can never be forgotten ” Those and 
other objections advanced by Iiim met with 
tho cononrrenco of Oongress, and it ivas iinaui- 
mously resolved that no conference could be 
hold, no treaty made with any couiimssioncis 
on the part of Great Britain, until that power 
should have witlidiawn its fleets and armies, oi 
acknowledged in positive and express terms 
tho indopGiidenco of tho United States. 

On the following day, April 23d, a resolution 
was passed recommending to tho differout 
States to pardon, under such restrictions as 
might be deemed expedient, such of thoir citi- 
zens as, having levied war against the United 
States, should I’oturn to their allogianco before 
the loth of Juno. Copies of this resolution 
were etruck off in English and German, and 
enclosed hy Washington iii a letter to General 
Tryon, in which he indulged m a vein of giave 
irony. 

“ SiK, — Your letter of the Wth and a Iripli- 
cate of tho sumo woro duly received. I had 
the pleasure of seeing tho drafts of the t\v(t 
bills, before those which wore sent by ypu 
oanio to hand; and I can assure yon they 
suffered to have a free currency among the of- 
ficers and men under my command, in wdio-so 
fidelity to the Umted Htates I have the most, 
peifocl conlldouct^. The enclosed (iazetie, ]uib- 
lishod the 2 lih at Yorktuwri, will show you 
that it. is tliu wdsli of Oongress that they should 
luive an unrest raiiuul circulation.**' 

“ 1 lake tho liberty to trauBinit to you a few 
printed copies of a resolutimi of Oongress of the 
23(1 instant, and to request that you will he in- 
.Mtruinental in coinnmmcatitig its contents, so 
far as it may bo in your power, to the persons 
who lire the objects of its opcnitions. The be 
TKWoleiit purpose it is intoiidod to answer will, 
I persnade tnysclf, snflic'ictit.ly laicoinineiid it to 
yonr candor. I am. Sir,” dso. 

The tidings of the capitnlaiiou of Burgoyne 
Inidheon otpially enimuhais in (puckening the 

♦ lu tlwi (Huztam oCtb'it Uatu (liv (JtiiioUlutwy Illllswwe 
publlHlied by erdin* oi’ Ooiiwu'f’H ; uw an lUHtaurts af their 
reet'p^im by tlio pnbllo, wu muy moiiUwi that la Ehocle 
Inluml tho popiiiuoo htunioU llioia under tha gallowB, 
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action of the Prenoh cabinet. The negotiatione, 
which had gone on so slowly as almost to 
reduce our commissionors to despair, were 
bi ought to a happy termination, and on the 2d 
of May, ten days after the passing by Congress 
of the resolves just cited, a inossoiiger arrived 
express from France with two treaties, one of 
amity and commerce, the other of defensive al- 
liance, signed m Paris on the 6th of Fehruaiy 
by K. Girard on the part of France, and by 
Benjamin FranMin, Silas Deane, and Arthur 
Lee on the part of the United States. This 
last treaty stipulated that, should war ensue 
between France and England, it should he 
made a common cause by the contracting par- 
ties, in which neither should inahe truce or 
peace with Great Britain without the consent 
of the other, nor either lay down their aims 
until the indoiicndence of the United States 
was established. 

These treaties wore unanimously ratified by 
Congress, and their promulgation was cele- 
brated by public I'cjoicings tliroiigliont the 
country. The Otli of May was sot apart for a 
military f<ito at the camp at Valley Forgo. 
The army was assembled in best array ; tliero 
was solemn thanksgiving by the chaplains at 
the head of each brigade ; after which a grand 
parade, a national discharge of thirteen guns, a 
general Jeu do joie, and sliouta of the whole 
army, “Long live the King of France — ^Long 
live the friendly Eimopean Powers — Huzza for 
the American States.” A bampiet Buccoeded, 
at whicii ‘Washington dined in public with all 
tlio officers of Im army, attended by a band of 
music. Patriotic toasts were given and heartily 
cheered. “I never was present-,” w'rites a 
spectator, “where there wms such unfeigned 
and ])erfcct joy as was discovered in every oouu- 
tonanco. ■Washington retired at fivo o’clock, 
on which tliero was universal huzzaing and 
clapping of luinds — ‘Long Tne (rcneral Wash- 
ington.’ The nou-coimnisHioned officers and 
privates followed the example of (heir ofilcech 
US ho rode past thoir brigades. The shouts 
continued till ho had proceeded a quarter of a 
"imlo, and a thousand hat.a wore tossed in the 
air, Washington and his suite turned round 
several times and cheered m reply,” GaicR 
and Mifflin, if in the camp at the time, must 
have seen enough to convince thoiu that the 
oommandor-in-ohiof was supremo in the affec- 
tions of the army. 

On the 8th, the council of wax’, ordered by 
Congress, was convened ; at wMoh were pres- 


ent Major-Generals Gates, Greene, Stirling, Mif- 
flin, Lafayette, De Kalb, Armstrong, and Steu- 
ben, and Brigadier-Generals Knos and Dupoi- 
taiL After the state of the forces, Britidi and 
American, their number and distribution, had 
been laid before the council by the cominander- 
in-cliiof, and a full discussion had been held, it 
was unanimously determined to remain on the 
defensive, and not attempt any offensive opera- 
tion until some opportunity should occur to 
strike a successful blow. General Lee was not 
present at the council, hut afterwards signed 
the decision. 

While the Conciliatory Bills failed thus sig- 
nally of their anticipated cfloct upon the Con- 
gress^ and people of the United States, they 
were regarded with indignation hy the royal 
forces in America, as offeiing a humiliating 
contrast to the high and arrogant lone liitlicido 
indulged towards the “ rebels ” They struck 
dismay too into tlio liearts of the American 
royalists and refugees; who beheld in them 
sure prognostics of iruimph to the cause they 
had opposed, and of mortification and trouble, 
if not of exile, to tliomsclvea. 

The military career of Sir William Howe m 
the United States was now drawing to a elo‘?e. 
Ills conduct of the war had given luiuffi dissiit- 
isfactiou in England. His enoiuios ohservcsl that 
every thing gamed hy the troops was lost hy 
the general ; tliat he had siiJlhrod aa enemy 
with loss than four thousaiul men to reconquer 
a province which ho had recently reduced, and 
lay a kind of siege to his army in their winter 
quarters ; ^ and that lie had brought a sad ro- 
verso upon the Britisli arms by failing to co- 
operate vigorously and ofilciently witli Hur- 
goyno. 

Sir William, on Ins part, had eonsidtwed Iniu- 
self slighted by the ministry ; his suggs-itious, 
ho said, wore disregardo*!, and tlio reiiilbrce- 
meufs withheld which ho c-onsidercd indisiion- 
sahlo for the snccnssful (ioiuluc.t of the war. 
He 3ia<l tboreforo^ tendered 3us lusigtuitiun, 
wineh had been i)romptly accepted, anti Sir 
Henry Olinton orderod to relievo him. Clin- 
ton arrived in Phihulolphia on the 8tli of May, 
and took command of the iirmy on tlio 1 lib. 

Sir William ITowo was pf)pular among tho 
offiftcrs of his army, from his optm and engag- 
ing maniicrH ; and, perhaps, fj’oin tho loose rnlo 
wiiioh iiidulgod thorn in their Bocial exccBSCs. 
A mimhor of thorn oombiaod t,o close his in- 


* ^tcdinaa, vol. i,, p. 384. 
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glorious lesidence in Pluladelplna by a &UI1 
more inglorious pageant. It was called the 
MisoniAisrzA (or Medley), a kind of regatta and 
tournament, tlie former on tlie Delaware, the 
latter at a country-seat on its banks. 

The regatta was m three divisions; each 
with its band of music, to winch the oarsmen 
kept tune 

The river was crowded with boats, which 
were kept at a distance from the squadrons of 
gayly decoiated barges, and the houses, bal- 
conies, and wharves along the shore, were tilled 
with spectators. 

Wo forbear to give the fulsome dcsciiptions 
of the land part of the Misclnanza fnmislied by 
various pens ; and will content ourselves with 
the following, fiom the pen of a British writei 
wdio was present. It illustrates sulliciontly the 
absurdity of tlio scene. 

“ All the colors of the army wmro jdaced in 
a grand avenue three hundred feet in length, 
lined with tlio king’s troops, between two tri- 
umphal arches, for the two hrothers, the Ad- 
mii al Lord IIowo and tlio General Sir William 
Ilowe, to march along in pompous procession, 
followed by a numerous train of attendants, 
with seven silken Kuiglits of the Blended Rose, 
and Hovcii more of the Burning Mountain, and 
fourteen 4 ,lamacls dressed in the Tuikish fashion, 
to ail area of quo huiidrod and iifty yards square, 
lined also with the king’s trou]>s; for the ex- 
hibition of a tilt and tournament, or mock fight 
of old chivalry, in honor of those two horoo.s. 
On the lop of each triumphal arch was a f guro 
of Fame bosjiauglod witli stars, blowing from 
her trumpet, in 3 utters o( light, laiiriers soiit 
tumoTtvh (Thy laurels are immortal).” On 
this occasion, according to the same writer, 
^‘nicn compared the importance of Sir Wil- 
liam’s Borvioes with the merit lie assumed, and 
t.he gravity with which lie sustained the most 
excessive praise and adulation.” 

The uufortnnuto Major Audr6, at that time 
a captain, was very oflclout in getting up this 
tawdry and somewhat of emiuato pageant. IIo 
had promotod ])rivato tlioatricals during the 
winter, and aided in painting Rooiiery and de- 
vising doeorntions. He wrote a glowing do- 
Hcrlption of the Mischianza, in a letter to a 
friend, pronoinioing it as iiorhaps the most 
si)eudid entertainment over given by any army 
to their general. IIo ligurod in it as one of the 
Knights of the Blended liose. In a letter 
written to a lady, in iJie following year, he al- 
ludes to Ills ijroparatiouH for it as luiving matlo 


him a complete milliner, and offers his services 
to furnish her supplies in that department 

At the time of tins silken and mock heroic 
display, the number of British chivalry in Phil- 
adelphia was nineteen thousand five hundred 
and thirty, cooped up in a manner by an Amer- 
ican force at Valley Forge, amounting, accord- 
ing to ofHeial returns, to elevea thousand eight 
liundicd men. Could any triumphal pageant 
bo more ill-placed and ill-timed * 

— ^ — 

CHAPTER XXSIII. 

♦ 

Soon after Sir Henry Olinion had taken the 
command, ihoro were flymptoins of ^lu intention 
to evacuate Pliiladelplna. Whither the cnoiny 
would thence direct their course was a matter 
of mere conjecture. Lafayette was tlicreforo 
detached by Washington, with t-vventy-ouo 
hundred chosen men and f vo pieces of cannon, 
to take a position nearer the city, where lie 
might bo at hand, to gain information, watch 
the movoinontfl of the onoiny, check tlioir pred- 
atory excursions, and fall mi their roar when 
in tho act of withdrawing. 

The marquis crossed tho Bclmylkill on the 
18th of May, and jn’ocoecled to Barren Hill, 
about half way betwooii Washington’s camp 
and Phihidolplua, and about olevon miles from 
both. Hero ho planted his cannon facing tho 
south, -with rocky ridges bordering tho Hchuyl- 
kill on las right ; woods and stone liousus on 
his left. Behind him tlio roads forkud, one 
branch leading to Matson’s Ford of tho Bclmyl- 
Idll, tho other by Bwedos’ Ford to Valley Forgo. 
In advance of his loft wing was liIcLane’s com- 
pany and about fifty Indians. PicketB and 
vidottos were placed in tlie woods to the south, 
through which the roads lod to Philadelphia, 
and a body of six hundred Ponnsylvanifunilitia 
wore stationed to keep watch on the roads 
loading to Whito Marsh. 

In tho moan time Bir Henry Clinton, having 
recoivod intclligcnco through his spies of this 
movement of Lafayotto, concerted n plan to 
entrap the young French nobleman. Fi\e 
thouHand men were Rent out. at night-, under 
Gonoral Grant, to make a cireuituuH inmadi by 
White !MarHli, and get- in the rear of the Ameri- 
eauR ; another force under General Grey wob 
to croHs to the west side of the Bohuylkill, and 
tttku post, below Barren Hill, while Sir Honrj 
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la person was to lead a third division along the 
Philadelphia road. 

The plan came near being completely success- 
ful through the remissness of the Pennsyl- 
vanm militia who had left their post of obser- 
vation. Early m the morning, as Lafayette was 
conversing with a young girl who was to go 
to Philadelphia and collect information under 
pretext of visiting her relatives, word was 
brought that red coats had been descried in the 
woods near White Marsh. Lafayette was ex- 
pecting a troop of American dragoons in that 
quarter, who wore scarlet uniforms, and sup- 
posed these to be them ; to bo certain, how- 
ever, he sent out an officer to reconnoitre The 
latter soon came spurring back at ^iill speed. 
A column of the enemy had jmshed forwaid 
on the road from White Marsh, were within a 
mile of the camp, and had possession of the ^ 
road leaclin g to Valley Forgo. Another column | 
was advancing on the Plnladolplna road. In 
fact, the young French general was on the 
point of bdng surroundod by a gr^>atly superior 
force. 

Lafayette saw his danger, hut maintainod liis 
presence of mind. Throwing out small parties 
of troops to show tliemselvos at various points 
of the intervening wood, as if an attack on 
Grant was meditated, ho brought that general 
to a halt, to prepare for action, while ho with 
Mb main body piinlied forward for Matson’s 
Ford on the Schuylkill. 

The alarm-guns at siinriso had apprised 
Washington that the dotaclimcni under Lafay- 
ette was ill danger. The troops at Valley Forge 
wore inslantly under arms. Wasliington, with 
his aidos-do-camp and some of hia general 
ollicors, galloped to ilio summit of a liill, and 
anxiously rcconnoitrod tlio scone of action with 
a glass. Ills solicitude for tho marquis was 
HOOD rolioved. Tlio stratagem of tho youthful 
warrior had boon crowned with succoss. II o 
coinplotoly gained tho march upon General 
Grant, reached Matson’s Ford in safety, crossed 
it in great order, and took a strong position on 
high grounds which commanded it. Tlio ene- 
my arrived at tho river just in time for a 
^Bkirnfmh as tho artilloi''y was crossing. Seeing 
tlui{» Lafayette had extricated himself from 
their hands, ancl was so strongly posted, they 
gave over all attack, and roturned smnowhat 
disconceriod to Philadelphia ; while tho youth- 
fill mar(|uis rejoined the army at Valley Forgo, 
where h(3 was received with acclamations. 

Tho oxcliaiige of General Lee for General. 


Prescott, so long delayed by various impedi- 
ments, had recently been ehected, and Lee was 
reinstated in his position of second in com- 
mand. Colonel Ethan Alien, also, had been 
released from his long captivity in exchange 
for Colonel Campbell. Allen paid a visit to the 
camp at Valley Forgo, where he had much 
to tell of his various vicissitudes and liaidsliips. 
Washington, in a letter to tlio Prcsidout of 
Congress suggesting that sometliing should bo 
done for Allen, observes • “ Ilis fortitude and 
firmness seem to have placed him out of the 
reach of misfortune. There is an original some- 
thing about him that commands admiration, 
and his long captivity and sufferings have only 
served to increase, if possible, his entliUhiastic 
zeal Ho appeals very desirous of rendering 
his services to the States, and of being em- 
ployed , and at tho same time, lio docs not dis- 
cover any ambition for high rank ” 

In a few days, a brevet commission of colonel 
ariived for Allen ; but ho had already left camp 
for his homo in Vermont, whero ho appears to 
have hung up Ins sword , for wo meet with no 
further acliio Yemenis by Iiiin on record. 

Indications continued to increase of tlio de- 
parture of iroops from Philadel])liia. Tho 
military quarters were in a stir and bustle ; 
ollbcts wore packed up ; many sold ati auction ; 
baggage and heavy cannon emharkecl ; trans- 
porhs lifcted up for the reception of liorsoH, and 
hay taken on board. Was the whole army to 
leave tho city, or only a part ? Tho former 
was probable. A war between France and 
England appeared to bo impending: in that 
event Philadelphia would bo an iiioligiblo posi- 
tion for the British army. 

How York, it was cuiioludod, would bo the 
place of destination ; either as a rundezvuuM, 
or a post wlicnce to attempt ihe oeciipatton of 
tho Iludbou. Would they proceed thither by- 
land or -water? Supposing the former, AVasli- 
ingtoii w'oiild gladly have taken post ni Jersey 
to oppose or harass them, on their march 
through that Htate. Ilis oamp, liowevur, was 
oncumberod by upwards of three thousand sick; 
and covered a groat amount of luiliiai’y stores, 
lie dared not weaken it by detaching a siiffi- 
oiont force ; cspoeinlly as it was said tho enemy 
intended to attack him before their departure. 

For throe weeks affairs remained in this 
Btato. Washington hold Ids army ready to 
march toward tho Hudson at a moment’s warn- 
ing; and sent General Maxwell with a brigade 
of Jersey troops, to co-operate with Major- 
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General DicMnson and the militia of that State, 
in breaking down the bridges and harassing 
the enemy, should they actually attempt to 
march through it. At the same time he wrote 
to Geneial Gates, who was now at his post on 
the Hudson, urging iuin to call iii as largo a 
foice of militia as he could find subsistence for, 
and to be on the alert for the protection of 
that river. 

In the mean time, the commissioners empow- 
ered under the now Oonciliatory Bills to nego- 
tiate the restoration of peace between Great 
Britain and her former colonies, arrived in the 
Delaware m the Trident ship-of-war. Those 
were Fiedorick Howard, Eail of 0*arhslo; 
William Eden (afterwards Lord Auldand), 
hrother of the last colonial governor of Mary- 
land ; and George Johnstone, sometimes called 
commodoro, from having served in the navy, 
but more oommonly known as Governor John- 
stone, having hold that oflico in Florida. IIo 
was now a memhor of Parliament, and in the 
opposition. Tlieir sccrotaiy was the celebrated 
Dr. Adam Ferguson, an Edinburgh professor; 
author of a Homan History, and who in his 
yoiiiigor days (ho was now about llfty-livo years 
of ago) luid been a “fighting clia])lainatFonto- 
noy ” 

The choice of commissi oners gave rise to 
much criticism and cavil , ospooially that of 
Ijord OiuTislo, a young man of fashion, amiable 
and intelligent, it is true, but unfitted by his 
soft Kuro])ean liahits for such a mishioii. “ To 
(*u])t)iva|o the rude members of Gongross,” said 
Wilkes, “and civilize the wild iuliabitants of 
an unpolished country, a noble peer was very 
pro])erly appointed chief of the honomblo em- 
bassy, His lordship, to tlio surprise and ad- 
miration of that pari of the Now World, carried 
with liim a groon ribbon, ilio gentle mminors, 
winning behavior, and aoft insinuating address 
of a modern man of quality and a professed 
courtier. TJie muses and graces with a group 
of little laughing loves ■were in his train, and for 
the first time crossed the Atlantic,” 

Mr. Eden, hy his letter still in cxislenco, ‘I* 
appears to have hoon unkindly disposed tow- 
ards America. Johnstone was evidently the 
Bt,ron,'A'ehl» memhor of the (amnnission. Fox 
])ronoinuHjd him “the only one who could have 
the oar of the peo])lo in America,” ho alone 
had boon their finond in Great Bniain, and 
was acquainted with the people of Ponnsylvaiua. 

* la Piirlltvnicntary Tlist , 13R8. 
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The commissioners landed at Philadelphia 
on the Gth of June, and discovered, to theii 
astonishment, that they had come out, as it 
weie, in the daik, on a mission in which but a 
half confidence had been reposed in them by 
government Three weeks before their depar- 
ture from England, ordeis had been sent out 
to Sir Henry Ohnton to evacuate Philadelphia 
and concentrate his forces at hTcwYork, yet 
these orders weio never impaited to them. 
Their letters and speeches testify theii surprise 
and indignation at finding their plan of opera- 
tions so completely disconcerted by their own 
I cabinet. “ Wo found every thing here,” writes 
Lord Carlisle, “ m great Confusion ; the army 
upon the point of leaving the town, and about 
three thousand of the miserable inhabitants 
embarked on board of our ships, to convoy 
tliem from a place where they think they -would 
receive no mercy from those who -will take 
possession after us.” 

So Goveinor Johnstone, in speeches subse- 
quently made in Parliament: “On my ar- 
rival, the orders for the evacuation had been 
made public — the city was in the utmost con- 
sternation : a more alTecUng spoctaclo of woo I 
never beheld.” And again • “ The commis- 

sioners wore received at Philadelphia with all 
the joy winch a generous people could express. 
AVhy wore you so long n-coniing? was the gen- 
eral cry. Do not abandon us. Iletain the 
army and send them against Washington, and 
the affair is over. Ten thousand men will arm 
for you in this province, and ton thousand in 
the lower counties, the moment you take the 
field and can get arms. The declarations wore 
general and notorious, and 1 am persuaded, if 
wo had been at liberty to have acted in the 
field, our most Hauguino expectations would 
havo boon fulfilled.” 

Tlio orders for c%’-acimtioTi, however, were 
too peremptory to bo evaded, but Johmstono 
declared that if he liad known of tbem, he 
never would have gone on the misbion. The 
coinmissiouerB had prepared a letter for Con- 
gress, merely informing that body of their ar- 
rival and powers, and their disposition to pro- 
mote a reconciliation, intoudiiig quietly to 
await an answer ; but the unexpected situation 
of afihirs occasioned by the order for eva<ma- 
tion, obliged them to alter tlieir resolution, and 
to write one of a differeut eliaraeter, bringing 
forward at once all the jiowens delegated to 
them* 

On iho Dth June, Bir Henry Clinton informed 
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Washington of the arrival of the commissioners, 
and requested a pas=^port for their secretary, 
Dr. Feiguson, the historian, to pioceed to 
Yorktovrn bearing a letter to Congress. Wash- 
ington sent to Congress a copy of Sir Henry’s 
lettei, hilt did not consider himself at liberty 
to grant the passport untd authorized by 
them. 

Without -waiting the result, the commission- 
ers forwarded, by the ordinary military post, 
their letter, accompanied by the “ Ooncliiatory 
Acts ” and other documents They were re- 
ceived by Congress on the 13th. The letter of 
the commissioners was addressed “ to His Ex- 
cellency, Henry Lalirens. the President and 
others, the members of Congress ’’ The read- 
ing of the letter was inteimpted , and it came 
near being indignantly rejected, on account of 
expressions disrespectful toHiance, charging it 
with being the insidious enemy of both England 
and her colonies, and interposing its pretended 
friendship to the latter “only to prevent recon- 
ciliation and prolong this destructive war.” 
Several days elapsed before the Congress re- 
covered sufficient equanimity to proceed with 
the despatches of the commissioners, and de- 
liberate on the propositions they contained. 

In their reply, signed by the president (June 
I'Tth), they observed, that nothing but an 
I earnest desire to spaie further effusion of blood, 
could have induced them to read a paper con- 
taining expressions so disrespectful to his most 
Christian Majesty, or to consider propositions 
so derogatory to the honor of an independent 
nation; and in conclusion they expressed a 
readiness to treat as soon as the King of G-reat 
Britain should demonstrate a sincere disposi- 
tion for peace, either by an explicit aoknowl- 
edgmeut of the independence of the States, or 
by the withdrawal of his fleets and armies. 

We will not follow the commissioners through 
their various attempts, overtly and covertly, to 
forward the object of their mission. We can- 
not, however, pass unnoticed an intimation 
conveyed from Governor Johnstone to General 
Joseph Eeed, at this time an influential member 
of Congress, that effectual services on his part 
to restore the union of the two countries might 
be rewarded by ten thousand pounds sterling, 
and any office in the colonies in Hia Majesty’s 
gift. To this, Keed made his brief and mem- 
orable reply: “I am not worth purchasing, 
but such as I am, the King of Great Britain 
is not rich enough to do it.” 

A letter was also written hy Johnstone to 


Bohert Morris, the celebrated financier, then 
also a member of Congress, containing the fol- 
lowing significant paragraph • “ I believe the 
men who have conducted the affairs of America 
incapable of being influenced by improper mo- 
tives ; but m all such transactions theie is iitk ; 
and I think that whoever ventures, should be 
assured, at the same time, that honor and emol- 
ument should naturally follow the fortune of 
those who have steered the vessel in the storm 
and brought her safely into port, I think W ash- 
ington and the President have a right to every 
favor that grateful nations can bestow, if they 
could once more unite our interest, and spare 
the miseries and devastation of war.” 

These transactions and letters being com- 
municated to Congress, were pronounced by 
I them dai’ing and atrocious attempts to corrupt 
their integrity, and they resolved that it was 
incompatible with their honor to hold any cor- 
respondence or intercourse with the commis- 
sioner who made it; especially to negotiate 
with him upon affairs m which the cause of 
liberty was concerned 

The commissioners, disappointed m their 
hopes of influencing Congress, attempted to 
operate on the feelings of the public, at one 
time by conciliatory appeals, at another by 
threats and denunciations. Their last measure 
was to publish a manifesto recapitulating their 
official proceedings ; stating the lefusal of 
Congress to treat with them, and offering to 
treat within forty days with deputies from all 
or any of the colonies or xirovlncial Assemblies ; 
holding forth, at the same time, the usual offers 
of conditional amnesty. This measure, like all 
which had preceded it, proved ineffectual ; the 
commissioners embarked for England, and so 
terminated this tardy and blundering attempt 
of the British Government and its agents to 
effect a reconciliation — the last attempt that 
was made. 

Loid Carlisle, who had taken the least promi- 
nent part in these transactions, thus ivrites in 
the course of them to his friend, the witty 
George Selwyn, and his letter may serve as a 
peroration. “I enclose you our mamfesto, 
which you will never read. ’Tis a sort of dy- 
ing speech of the commission ; an effort from 
which I expect little success. Every 

thing is upon a great scale upon this continent. 
The rivers are immense; the climate violent 
in heat and cold; the prospects magnificent; 
the thunder and lightning tremendous. The 
disorders incident to the country make every 
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constitiition tremble. "We have nothing on a 
great scale with us hut our blunders, our mis- 
conduct, our ruin, our losses, omv disgraces and 
misfortunes, that will mark the reign of a 
prince, who deserves better treatment and 
kinder fortunes,” 


OHAPTEPv XXXiy. 

The delay of the British to evacuate Phila- 
delphia tasked the sagacity of Washington, but 
he supposed it to have been caused by the 
arrival of the commissioners from Great Brit- 
ain. Thefoicein the city in the mean time 
had been much reduced. Pive thousand men 
had been detached to aid in a sudden descent 
on the French possessions in the West Indies ; 
three thousand more to Florida. Most of the 
cavalry with other troops had been shipped 
with the provision train and heavy baggage to 
Xew York The effective force remaining with 
Sir Henry was now about nine or ten thousand 
men ; that under Washington was a little more 
than twelve thousand Continentals, and about 
thmteen hundred militia. It had already ac- 
quired considerable proficiency m tactics and 
field manoeuvring under the diligent instruc- 
tions of Steuben. 

Early in June, it was evident that a total 
evacuation of the city was on the point of tak- 
ing place ; and circumstances convinced Wash- 
ington that the march of the main body would 
be through the Jerseys. Some of his officers 
thought differently, especially General Lee, 
who had now the command of a division com- 
posed of Poor, Yarnum, and Huntington’s 
brigades. Lee, since his return to the army, 
had resumed somewhat of his old habit of 
cynioal supervision, and had his circle of ad- 
mireis, among whom ho indulged in canstic 
comments on military afiairs and the merits of 
commanders. 

On the present occasion ho addressed a letter 
to Washington, dated June 15th, suggesting 
other plans which the enemy might have in 
view. Whether they do or do not adopt any 
of these plans,” added he, “ there can no in- 
convenience arise from considering the sub- 
ject, nor from devising means of defeating their 
purposes, on the supposition that they will.” 

Washington, m his reply, gave the sug- 
gestions of Lee a candid and respectful con- 
sideration, but in the course of his letter took 
occasion to hint a little gentle admonition. 


“ I shall always he happy,” writes he, “ in a 
free communication of your sentiments upon 
any important subject relative to the service, 
and only beg that they may come directly to 
myself. The custom which many oificers have, 
of speaking freely, and reprobating measures, 
which, upon investigation, may he found to be 
unavoidable, is never productive of good, but 
often of very mischievous consequences.” 

In consequence probably of the suggestions 
of Lee, Washington called a geneial council of 
war, on the I7tb, to consider what measures 
to adopt; whether to undertake any enterpiise 
against the enemy in their present circum- 
stances — whether the army should remain in 
its actual position, until the final evacuation had 
taken place, or move immediately toward the 
Delaware — ^whether, should the enemy march 
tliroughthe Jerseys, it would be advisable to 
attack them while on the way, or to push on di- 
rectly to the Hudson, and secure that impor- 
tant communication between the Eastern and 
Southern States ? In case an attack while on 
the march were determined on, should it be a 
partial or a general one ? 

Lee spoke eloquently on the occasion. He 
was opposed to an attack of any kind. He 
would make a bridge of gold for the enemy. 
They were nearly equal in number to the 
Americans, and far superior in discipline ; in 
fact, never had troops been better disciplined. 
An attack would endanger the safety of the 
cause. It was now in a prosperous state, in 
consequence of the foreign alliance just formed , 
all ought not to he put at risk at the very ino- 
fnent of making such an alliance. He advised 
merely to follow the enemy, observe their mo- 
tions, and prevent them from committing any 
excesses. 

Leo’s opinions had still great weight with 
the army ; most of the ofiicers, both foreign 
and American, concurred with him, Greene, 
Lafayette, Wayne, and Oadwalader, thought 
differently. They could not brook that the 
enemy should evacuate the city, and make a 
long march through the country unmolested. 
An opportunity might present itself, amid the 
bnstle and confusion of departure, or while 
embarrassed in defiles with a cumbrous baggage 
train, of striking some signal blow, that would 
indemnify them for all they had suffered in 
their long and dreary encampment at Yalley 
Forge. 

Washington’s heart was with this lattei;* 
counsel; but seeing such want of unanimity 
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among Ills generals, he requested their opinions 
in writirig Pefore these vrere given in, word 
was brought that the enemy had actually evac- 
uated the city. 

Sir Henry had tahen his measures with great 
secrecy and despatch. The army commenced 
moving at three o’clock on the morning of the 
18th, retiring to a point of land below the town 
formed by the confluence of the Delaware and 
Schuylkill, and crossing the former river in 
boats. By ten o’clock in the morning the rear- 
guard landed on the Jersey shore 

On the first intelligence of this movement, 
"Washington detached General Maxwell, with 
his brigade, to co-operate with General Dickin- 
son and the Few Jersey militia in harassing 
the enemy on their march. He sent General 
Arnold, also, with a force to take command of 
Philadelphia, that officer being not yet suffi- 
ciently recovered from his wound for field ser- 
vice, then breaking up his camp at Yaliey 
Forge, he pushed forward with his main foice 
in pursuit of the enemy. 

As the route of the latter lay along the east- 
ern bank of the Delaware as high as Trenton, 
■Washington was obliged to make a consider- 
able circuit, so as to cross the river higher up 
at OoryelPs Ferry, near the place where, eighteen 
months previously, he had crossed to attack 
the Hessians. 

On the 20th, he wi’ites to General Gates • 
“lam now with the main body of the army 
within ten miles of Coryell’s Ferry. General 
lee is advanced with six brigades, and will 
cross to-night or to-morrow morning. By the 
last intelligence the enemy are near Mount 
Holly, and moving very slowly ; but as there 
are so many roads open to them, their loute 
could not be ascertained I shall enter the Jer- 
seys to-moiTow, and give you the earliest notice 
of their movements, and whatever may affect 
yon.” 

Heavy rains and sultry summer heat retarded 
his movements ; but the army crossed on the 
34th. The British were now at Moorestown 
and Mount Holly. Thence they might take 
the road on the left for Brunswick, and so on 
to Staten Island and Few York; or the road 
to the right through Monmouth, by the Heights 
of Middletown to Sandy Hook Uncertain 
which they might adopt, "Washington detached 
Colonel Morgan with six hundred picked men 
to reinforce Maxwell, and hang on their rear ; 
while he himself pushed forward with the main 
body towards Princeton, cautiously keeping 
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along the mountainous country to the left of 
the most northern road. 

The march of Sir Henry was very slow. His 
army was encumbered with baggage and pro- 
visions, and all the nameless superfluities in 
which British officers are prone to indulge. 
His train of wheel cariiages and bat hoises 
was twelve miles in extent. He was retarded 
by heavy rain and intoleiable heat; bridges 
had to be built and causeways constructed ovei 
streams and marshes, where they had been de- 
stroyed by the Americans. 

From his dilatory movements, Washington 
suspected Sir Henry of a design to draw him 
down into the level country, and then, by a 
rapid movement on his right, gain possession 
of the strong ground above him, and bring 
him to a general action on disadvantageous 
terms. He himself was inclined for a general 
action whenever it could be made on suit- 
able ground . lie halted, therefore, at Hopewell, 
about five miles from Piinceton, and held an- 
other council of war while his troops were re- 
posing and refreshing themselves. The result 
of it, writes his aide-de-camp, Colonel Hamil- 
ton, -‘would have done honor to the most 
honorable society of inidwives and to them 
only.” ^ The purport was to keep at a distance 
from the enemy, and annoy them by detach- 
ments. Lee, according to Hamilton, was the 
prime mover of this plan, in pursuance of 
which a detachment of fifteen hundred men 
was sent off under Biigadier- General Scott, to 
join the other troops near the enemy’s hue. 
Lee was even opposed to sending so large a 
number. 

Generals Greene, Wayne, and Lafayette were 
in the minority in the council, and subsequently 
gave separately the same opinion in wilting, 
that the rear of the enemy should he attacked 
by a strong detachment, while the main army 
should he so disposed as to give a general bat- 
tle, should circumstances render it advisable 
As this opinion coincided with his own, Wash- 
ington determined to act upon it. 

Sir Henry Clinton in the mean time had ad- 
vanced to Allentown, on his way to Brunswick, 
to embark on^tlie Earitan, Finding the pas- 
sage of that river likely to be strongly disputed 
by the forces under Washington, and others 
advancing from the north under Gates, he 
changed liis plan, and turned to the right by a 
road leading through Freehold to Favesmk 


* Ma letter of Hamilton to Flias Bondmot 
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and Sandy Hook; to embark at the latter 
place. 

Washington, no longer in doubt as to the 
route of the enemy’s march, detached Wayne 
with one thousand men to join the advanced 
corps, which, thus augmented, was upwards of 
four thousand strong. The command of the 
advance properly belonged to Lee as senior 
major-general ; but it was eagerly solicited by 
Lafayette, as an attack by it was intended, and 
Lee was strenuously opposed to every thing of 
the kind, Washington willingly gave his con- 
sent, provided General Lee were satisfied with 
the arrangement. The latter ceded the com- 
mand without hesitation, observing to the mar- 
quis that he was well pleased to be freed from 
all responsibility in executing plans which he 
was sm e Avould fail. 

Lafayette set out on the 35th to form a junc- 
tion as soon as possible with the force under 
General Scott ; while Washington, leaving his 
baggage at Kingston, moved with the main 
body to Oranherry, three miles in. the rear 
of the advanced corps, to be ready to sup- 
port it 

Scarce, however, had Lee relinquished the 
command, when he changed his mind. In a 
note to Washington, he declared that, in assent- 
ing to the anangement, he had considered the 
command of the detachment one more fitting a 
young volunteering general than a veteran like 
himself, second in command in the army. He 
now viewed it in a different light. Lafayette 
wonld he at the head of all the Continental 
parties already in the line ; six thousand men 
at least ; a command next to that of the com- 
mander-in- chief. Should the detachment march, 
therefore, he entreated to have the command 
Of it. So far ho spoke personally, “hut,” added 
he, “ to speak as an officer, I do not think that 
this detaohnaent ought to march at all, until at 
least the head of the enemy’s right column has 
passed OranbeiTy ; then if it is necessary to 
march the whole army, I cannot see any im- 
propriety in the marquis’s commanding this 
detachment, or a greater, as an advanced guard 
of the army ; but if this detachment, with Max- 
well’s corps, Scott’s, Morgan’s, and Jackson’s, 
is to he considered as a separate, chosen, active 
corps, and put under the maiquia’s command 
until the enemy leave the Jerseys, both myself 
and Lord Stirling will be disgraced.” 

Washington was perplexed how to satisfy 
Lee’s punctilious claims without wounding the 
feelings of Lafayette. A change in the dis- 


position of the enemy’s line of march furnished 
an expedient. Sir Henry Clinton, finding him- 
self harassed by light troops on the flanks, and 
in danger of an attack in the rear, j)laced all 
his baggage in front under the convoy of Kiiyp- 
hausen, while he threw the main strength of 
his aimy in the rear nnder Loid Cornwallis. 

This made it necessary for Washington to 
strengthen his advanced corps , and lie took 
this occasion to detach Lee, with Scott’s and 
Yamum’s brigades, to support the force under 
Lafayette. As Lee was the senior major-gen- 
eral, tins gave him the command of the whole 
advance. Washington explained the matter in 
a letter to the marquis, who resigned the com- 
mand to Lee when the latter joined him on 
the 3'rth. That evening the enemy encamped 
on high ground near Monmouth Court House. 
Lee encamped with the advance at English- 
town, about five miles distant. The main body 
was three miles in his rear. 

About snnsetj Washington rode forward to 
the advance, and anxiously reconnoitred Sir 
Henry’s position. It was protected by woods 
and morasses, and too strong to be attacked 
with a prospect of success. Should the enemy, 
however, proceed ten or twelve miles further 
unmolested, they would gain the heights of 
Middletown, and be on ground still more diffi- 
cult. To prevent this, he resolved that ai^. 
attack should be made on their rear early in 
the morning, as soon as their front should bo 
in motion. This plan he communicated to 
General Lee, in presence of his ofiicers, oidei- 
ing him to make dispositions for the attack, 
keeping his troops lying on their arms, ready 
for action on the shortest notice; a dispo- 
sition he intended to observe with his own 
troops. This done, he rode back to the main 
body. 

Apprehensive that Sir Henry might decamp 
in the night, Washington sent orders to Lee 
before midnight, to detach six or seven hun- 
dred men to lie near the enemy, watch and 
give notice of their movements, and hold them 
in check when on the march, until the rest of 
the troops could come up. General Dickinson 
was charged by Lee with this duty. Morgan 
was likewise stationed with his corps to be 
ready for skirmishing. 

Early in the morning, Washington received 
an exiiress from Dickinson, informing him that 
the enemy were in motion. Ho instantly sent 
orders to Lee to push forward and attack 
them, unless there should be powerful reasons 
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to the contrary, adding, that he was coming 
on to support him. Por that purpose he im- 
mediately set foiward with his own tioops, 
ordering them to throw by their knapsacks and 
blankets 

Knyphausen, with the British vanguard, ' had 
begun about daybreak to descend into the 
valley between Monmoutli Court House and 
kTiddletown. To give the long train of wag- 
gons and pack-horses time to get well on the 
way, Sir Henry Clinton with his choice troops 
remained in camp on the heights of Freehold, 
until eight o’clock, when he likewise resumed 
the line of march toward Middletown. 

In the mean time Lee, on hearing of the 
eatdy movement of the enemy, had advanced 
with the brigades of "W'ayne and Maxwell, to 
siippoi t the light troops engaged in skirmish- 
ing, The difficulty of reconnoitring a country 
cut up by woods and moi asses, and the per- 
plexity occasioned by contradictoiy reports, 
embaiTassed his movements. Being joined by 
Lafayette with the main body of the advance, 
he had now about four thousand men at his 
command, independent of those under Morgan 
and General Dickinson. 

Arriying on the heights of Freehold, and rid- 
ing forward with General Wayne to an open 
place to reconnoitre, Lee caught sight of a force 
under march, but partly hidden from view by 
intervening woods. Supposing it to be a mere 
covering party of abont two thonsancl men, hd 
detached Wayne witli seven hundred men and 
two pieces of artillery, to skirmish in its rear 
and hold it in check ; while he, with the rest 
of his force, taking a shorter road through the 
woods, would get in front of it, and cut it off 
from the mam body. He at the same time 
sent a message to Washington, apprising him 
of this movement and of his certainty of suo- 
cess.-^ 

Washington in the moan time was on his 
inarch with the main body, to support the ad- 
vance, as he had promised. The booming of 
cannon at a distance indicated that the attack 
so much desired had commenced, and caused 
him to quicken his march. Arrived near Free- 
hold church, where the road forked, he de- 
tached Greene with part of liia forces to the 
right, to flank the enemy in the rear of Mon- 
mouth Court House, while he, with the rest of 
the column, would press forward by the other 
road. 


Washington had alighted while giving these 
directions, and was standing with his arm 
thrown over his horse, when a countiyman 
rode up and said the Continental troops were 
retreating Washington was provoked at what 
he considered a false alarm. The man pointed, 
as his authority, to an American fifer who just 
then came up in breathless affright. The fifer 
was ordered into custody to prevent his spread- 
ing an alarm among the troops who were ad- 
vancing, and was threatened with a flogging 
should he repeat the stoiy. 

Springing on his horse, Washington had 
moved forward but a short distance when he 
met other fugitives, one in the garb of a sol- 
dier, who aU concurred in the report. He now 
sent forward Colonels Fitzgerald and Harrison, 
to learn the truth, while he himself spurred 
^ast Freehold meeting house. Between that 
edifice and the morass beyond it, he met Gray- 
son’s and Patton’s regiments in most disorderly 
retreat, jaded with heat and fatigue. Hiding 
up to the officer at their head, Washington de- 
manded whether the whole advanced corps were 
retreating. The officer believed they were. 

It seemed incredible. There had been scarce 
any firing — Washington had received no notice 
of the retreat from Lee. He was still almost 
inclined to doubt, when the heads of several 
columns of the advance began to appear. It 
was too evident — ^the whole advance was fall- 
ing back on the main body, and no notice had 
been given to him. One of the first officers 
that came up was Colonel Shreve at the head 
of Ms regiment ; Washington, greatly surprised 
and alarmed, asked the meaning of this retreat. 
The colonel smiled significantly'— he did not 
know — ^lie had retreated by order. There had 
been no fighting excepting a slight skirmish 
with the enemy’s cavalry, which had been re- 
pulsed. * 

A suspicion flashed across Washington’s 
mind, of wrong-headed conduct on the part of 
Lee, to mar the plan of attack adopted con- 
trary to his counsels. Ordering Colonel Shreve 
to march his men over the morass, halt them 
on the hill beyond and refresh them, he gal- 
loped forward to stop the retreat of the rest 
of the advance, his indignation kindling as he 
rode. At the rear of the regiment he met 
Major Howard ; he, too, could give no reason 
for the retreat, but seemed provoked at it — 
declaring that he had never seen the like. An- 
other officer exclaimed with an oatli that they 
were flying from a shadow. 


*■ Evidence of Dr McHenry on the Court-Martial, 
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Arriving at a rising ground, "Wasliington be- 
held Lee approaching -with the residue of his 
command in full retreat. By this time he was 
thoroughly exasperated. 

What IS the meaning of all this, sir ? ” de- 
manded he, in the sternest and even fiercest 
tone, as Lee rode up to him. 

Lee for a moment was disconcerted, and 
hesitated in making a reply, for Washington's 
aspect, according to Lafayette, was terrible. 

“ I desire to know the meaning of this dis- 
order and confusion,” was again demanded still 
more vehemently. 

Lee, stnng hy the maimer more than the 
words of the demand, made an angry reply, 
and piovoked still sharper expressions, which 
have been variously reported lie attempted 
a hurried explanation. His troops had been 
thrown into confusion by contradictory intel- 
ligence; by disobedience of orders; by the 
meddling and blundering of individuals, and 
he had not felt disposed, he said, to heard the 
whole British army wdth troops in such a situa- 
tion. 

“ I have certain information,” rejoined Wash- 
ington, ‘‘ that it was merely a strong covering 
party.” 

“That may be, but it was stronger than 
mine, and I did not think proper to run such a 
iisk.” 

“I am very sorry,” replied Washington, 
“ that you undertook the command, unless you 
meant to fight the enemy ” 

“ I did not think it prudent to bring on a 
general engagement.” 

“ Whatever yom opinion may have been,” 
replied Washington, disdainfully, “I expected 
my orders would have been obeyed.” 

Tins all passed rapidly, and, as it wore, in 
flashes, for there was no time for parley. The 
enemy were within a quarter of an hour’s 
march. Washington’s appearance had stopped 
the retreat. The fortunes of the day were to 
be retrieved, if possible, by instant arrange- 
ments. These he proceeded to make with great 
celerity. The place was favorable for a stand ; 
it was a rising ground, to which the enemy 
could approach only over a narrow causeway. 
The rallied troops were hastily formed upon 
this eminence. Colonels Stewart and Ramsey, 
with two batteries, were stationed in a covert 
of woods on their left, to protect them and 
keep the enemy at bay. Colonel Oswald was 
posted for the same purpose on a height, with 
two field-pieces. The promptness with which 


every thing was done showed the effects of the 
Baron Steuben’s discipline. 

In the interim, Lee, being asked about the 
disposition of some of the troops, replied that 
he could give no orders in the matter ; as he 
supposed General Washington intended he 
should have no further command 

Shortly after this, Washington, having made 
all his arrangements with great despatch but 
admirable clearness and precision, rode back to 
Lee in calmer mood, and inquired, “ Will you 
retain the command on this height or not ? if 
you will, I will return to the main body, and 
have iu formed on the next height.” 

“It IS equal to me where I command,” re- 
plied Lee. 

“ I expect you will take proper means for 
checking the enemy,” rejoined Washington. 

“ Your orders shall he obeyed , and I shall 
not be the first to leave the ground,” was the 
reply. 

A warm cannonade by Oswald, Stewart, and 
Ramsey, had the desired effect. The enemy 
were brought to a stand, and Washington had 
time to gallop back and bring on the main 
body. This he foimed on an eminence, with a 
wood in the rear and the morass in front The 
left wing was commanded by Lord Stirling, 
who had with him a detachment of artillery 
and several field-pieces. General Greene wan 
on his right. 

Lee had maintained hia advanced position 
with great spirit, but was at length obliged to 
retii’O. He brought off his troops in good order 
across a causeway which traversed the morass 
in front of Lord Sthlmg. As be had promised, 
he was the last to leave the ground. Having 
formed his men in a line, beyond the morass, 
he rode up to Washington. “Here, sir, are 
my tioops,” said he ; “ how is it your pleasure 
I should dispose of them ? ” Washington saw 
that the poor fellows were oxhaiistod by maich- 
ing, counter-marching, hard fighting, and the in- 
tolerable heat of the weather . he ordered Lee, 
therefore, to repair with them to the rear of 
Englishtown, and assemble there all the scat- 
tered fugitives he might meet with. 

The batteries under the direction of Lord 
Stirling opened a brisk and well-sustained fire 
upon the enemy; who, finding themselves 
warmly opposed in front, attempted to turn 
the left flank of the Americans, but were driven 
back by detached parties of infantry stationed 
there. They then attempted, the right; hut 
hero were met by General Greene, who had 
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planted Ms artillery ander Knox, on a com- 
maiiding groundj and not only checked them 
but enfiladed those who were in front of the 
left wing Y"ayne too, with an advanced party 
posted in an orchard, and partly sheltered hy a 
barn, kept up a severe and well-directed fire 
upon the enemy’s centre Repeated attempts 
were made to dislodge him, hut in vain. Col- ^ 
onel Monckton of the royal grenadiers, who 
had distinguished himself and been wounded 
in the battle of Long Island, now nndertook to 
drive Wayne from his post at the point of the 
bayonet. Having made a brief harangue to 
his men, he led them on in column. Wayne’s 
men reserved their fire, until Colonel Monck- 
ton, waving his sword, called out to his grena- 
diers to charge. At that instant a sheeted 
volley laid him low, and made great slaughter 
in his column, which was again repulsed 

The enemy at length gave way, and fell back 
to the ground which Lee had occupied in the 
morning Here their flanks were secured by 
woods and morasses, and their front could only 
be approached across a narrow causeway. 

Hot withstanding the difficulties of the po- 
sition, Washington prepared to attack it , order- 
ing General Poor with his own and the Caro- 
lina brigade, to move round upon their right, 
and General Woodford on their left ; while the 
artillery should gall them in front. Before 
these orders could be carried into eflcbcttlie 
day was at an end. Many of the soldiers had 
sunk upon the ground, overcome by fatigue 
and the heat of the weather ; all needed re- 
pose. The troops, therefore, which had been 
in the advance, were ordered to lie on their 
arms on the ground they occupied, so as to be 
ready to make the attack by daybreak. The 
main army did the same, on the field of action, 
to be at hand to support them. Washington 
lay on liis cloak at the foot of a tree, with 
Lafayette beside him, talking over the strange 
conduct of Lee; whose disorderly retreat had 
come so near being fatal to the army. 

It was indeed a matter of general perplexity, 
to which the wayward character of Lee greatly 
contributed. Some who recollected Ins previ- 
ous opposition to aH plan of attack, almost 
suspected him of wilfully aiming to procure a 
defeat It would appear, however, that he 
had been really surprised and thrown into con- 
fusion by a move of Sir Henry Clinton, who, 
seeing the force under Lee descending on his 
rear from Freehold heights, had suddenly 
turned upon it, aided hy ^troops from Knyp- 


hausen’s division, to oblige it to call to its 
assistance the flanking parties under Morgan 
and Dickinson, which were threatening his 
baggage train. So that Lee, instead of a mere 
covering party which he had expected to cut 
off, had found himself ffiont to front with the 
whole rear division of the British army , and 
that, too, on unfavorable giound, with a deep 
ravine and a morass in his rear. 

He endeavored to form his troops for action. 
Oswald’s artillery began to play, and there -was 
some skirmishmg with the enemy’s light-horse, 
in which they were repulsed. But mistakes 
occurred; orders were misunderstood; one 
corps after another fell back, until the whole 
retreated, almost without a struggle, before an 
inferior force Lee, himself, seemed to partake 
of the confusion ; taking no pains to check the 
retrograde movement, nor to send notice of it 
to the mam body upon which they were falling 
back. 

"What opinions Washington gave on the sub- 
ject, in the course of his conveisation with the 
marquis, the latter does not tell us , after it 
was ended, he wrapped himself in Ins cloak, 
and slept at the foot of the tree, among his 
soldiers 

At daybreak the drums beat the leveilU, 
The troops roused themselves from their lieavy 
sleep, and prepared for action. To their sur- 
prise, the enemy had disappeared , there was 
a deserted camp, in which were found four 
officers and about forty privates, too severely 
wounded to be conveyed away by the retreat- 
ing army. Sir Henry Clinton, it appeared, Lad 
allowed his wearied troops but short repose on 
the preceding night. At ten o’clock, when the 
American forces wei*e buried in their first 
sleep, he had set forward to join the division 
under Hnyphausen, which, with the baggage 
train, having pushed on during the action, was 
far on the road to Middletown. So silent had 
been Ms retreat, that it was unheard by Gen- 
eral Poor’s advance party, which lay near by. 

The distance to which the enemy must by 
this time have attained, the extreme heat of 
the weather, and the fatigued condition of the 
troops, deterred Washington from continuing 
a pursuit through a country, where the roads 
were deep and sandy, and there was gieat 
scarcity of water. Besides, persons well ac- 
quainted with the country assnred him that it 
would he impossible to annoy the enemy in 
their embai*kation, as he must approach the 
place by a narrow passage, capable of being 
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defended bj a few men against his whole force. 
Detaching General Maxwell’s brigade and Mor- 
gan’s rifle corps, therefore, to hang on the rear 
of the enemy, prevent depredation and encour- 
age desertions, he determined to shape his course 
w'ith his main body by Brunswick toward the 
Hudson, lest Sir Heniy should have any design 
upon the posts there. 

The American loss in the recent battle was 
eight officers and sixty-one privates killed, and 
about one hundred and sixty wound ed. Among 
the slain weie Lieutenant-Colonel Bonner of 
Pennsylvania, and Majoi Dickinson of Yirgmia, 
both greatly regretted. 

The officers who had charge of "the burying 
parties reported that they found two hundred 
and forty-fllve non-commisSoned officers and 
privates, and four officers, loft dead by the 
enemy on the field of battle. There were fresh 
graves in the vicinity also, into which the ene- 
my had hurried their slain before retreating 
The nuniher of x>risoners, including those found 
wounded, was upwards of one hundred. 

Some of the troops on both sides had per- 
ished m the morass, some were found on the 
border of a stream which lan through it among 
alder bushes, 'whither, overcome by heat, fatigue, 
and thirst, they had crawled to drink and die. 

Among the gallant slain of the enemy was 
Colonel Monokton, who fell so bravely when 
leading om his grenadiers. His remains were 
interred in the burial-ground of the Freehold 
meeting-house, upon a stone of which edifice 
his name is rudely out.'^ 

After giving his troops a day’s repose Wash- 
ington decamped on the 30th. His march lay 
through a countiy destitute of water, with 
deep, sandy roads wearying to the feet, and re- 
flecting the intolerable heat and glare of a July 
sun. Many of the troops, harassed by previous 
fatigue, gave out by the way. Some few died, 
and a number of horses were likewise lost, 
■Washington, ever considerate of the health and 
comfort of his men, encamped near Brunswick 
on open, airy grounds, and gave them time to 
repose ; while Lieutenant-Colonel Aaron Buit^ 
at that time a young and enterprising officer, 
was sent on a reconnoitring expedition, to learn 
the movements and intentions of the enemy. 
He was authorized to despatch trusty persons 
into Hew York to make observations, collect 
reports, and get newspapers. Others were to 
be sent to the heights of Bergen, Weehawk, and 


* Loseing^s iS^eld Book of tke Revolution, ii. 863. 


Hoboken, which command a view of the hay 
and river, to observe the situation of the ene- 
my’s foices, and note whether any movement 
among the shipping gave signs of an expedition 
up the Hudson; the immediate object of solici- 
tude. 

Sir Hemy Clmton with the royal army had 
arrived at the Highlands of Navesink, in the 
neighborhood of Sandy Hook, on the 30th of 
June. He bad lost many men by desertion, 
Hessians especially, during his march through 
the Jerseys, which, with his losses by killed, 
wounded, and captured, had diminished his 
army more than two thousand men. The 
storms of the preceding winter had cut ofif the 
peninsula of Sandy Hook from the main land, 
and formed a deep channel between them. 
Fortunately the squadron of Lord Howe had 
arrived the day before, and was at anchor 
within the Hook. A bridge was immediately 
made across the channel with the boats of the 
ships, over which the army passed to the Hook 
on the 5th of July, and thence was distributed. 

It was now encamped in three divisions on 
Staten Island, Long Island, and the Island of 
Hew York apparently without any immediate 
design of offiensive opeiations. There was a 
vigorous press in Hew York to man the large 
ships and fit them for sea, but this was in con- 
sequence of a report that a French fleet had 
arrived on the coast. 

Believed by this intelligence from all appre- 
hensions of an expedition by the enemy up the 
Hudson, Washington I’elaxed the speed of his 
movements, and halted for a few days at Para- 
mus, sparing Ins troops as much as possible 
during the extreme summer heats. 


OHAPTEB XXXY. 

Havingi- brought the army to a halt, we have 
time to notice a correspondence between Gen- 
eral Lee and Washington immediately subse- 
quent to the affair of Monmouth. The pride 
of the general had been deeply wounded by the 
rebuke he had received on the field of battle. 
On the following day (June 39th) he addressed 
a note to Washington on the subject. By mis- 
take it was dated July 1st. “ From the knowl- 
edge I have of your Excellency’s character,” 
writes he, “ I must conclude that nothing but 
the misinformation of some very stupid, or 
misrepresentation of some very wicked person, 
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could have occasioned your making use of so ■ 
very singular expressions as yon did on my 
coming up to the ground where yon had taken 
post They implied that I was gnilty either | 
of disobedience of ordexs, want of conduct, or i 
want of courage Your Excellency will there- 1 
foie infinitely oblige me by letting me know 
on which of these three ai’ticles yon ground 
your charge. I ever had, and hope shall ever 
have, the greatest respect and veneration for 
General ‘Washington. I think him endowed 
with many great and good qualities ; hnt in 
this instance, I must pronounce that he has 
been gnilty of an act of cruel injustice to wards 
a man, who certainly has some pretensions to 
the regard of eveiy servant of this country. And 
I think, sii, I have a light to demand some 
I oparation for the injury committed ; and, unless 
I can obtain it, I must m justice to myself, 
when this campaign is closed, which I behove 
wnll close the war, retire from the service at the 
head of which is placed a man capable of of- 
fering such injuries. But at the same time, m 
justice to you, I must repeat that I from my 
Boul believe that it is not a motion of your own 
breast, but instigated by some of those dirty 
earwigs, who will forever insinuate themslves 
near persons high in office: for I really am 
convinced that when General Washington acts 
from himself, no man in his army will have 
reason to complain of injustice or indecorum.” 

The following was Washington’s reply : 

Sir, — I received your letter (dated through 
mistake the 1st of July), expressed as I con- 
ceive in terms highly improper, I am not con- 
scious of making use of any very singular ex- 
pressions at the time of meeting you, as you 
intimate. What I recollect to have said was 
dictated by duty and warranted by the occa- 
sion. As soon as circumstances will permit, 
you shall have an opportunity of justifying 
yourself to the army, to Ooiigress, to America, 
and to the world in general ; or of convincing 
them that you were guilty of a breach of or- 
ders, and of misbehavior before the enemy on 
the 28th instant, in not attacking them as you 
had been directed, and in making an. unneces- 
sary, disorderly, and shameful retreat. I am,” 
&:c., dflo 

To this Lee rejoined, in a note, misdated 28th 
June. “Sir, yon cannot afford me greater 
pleasure than in giving me the opportunity of 
showing to America the sufficiency of her re- 


spective servants. I trust that temporary pow- 
er of office, and the tinsel dignity attending it, 
will not be able, by all the mists they can raise, 
to obfuscate the bright rays of truth. In the 
mean time, your Excellency can have no objec- 
tion to my retiring from the army,” &c. 

Shortly after despatching this note, Lee ad- 
dressed another to Washington. I have re- 
flected on both your situation and mine,” writes 
he, “ and heg leave to observe, that it will be 
for our mutual convenience that a court of in- 
quiry should be immediately ordered, but I 
could wish that it might be a court-martial ; 
for, if the affair is drawn into length, it may be 
difficult to collect the necessary evidences, and 
perhaps might bring on a paper war betwixt 
the adherents to flbth paities, which may oc- 
casion some disagreeable feuds on the conti- 
nent ,* for all are not my friends, nor all y:onr 
admireis. I must entreat, therefore, from your 
love of justice, that you will immediately ex- 
hibit your charge, and that on the first halt I 
may he brought to a trial.” 

Washington in reply acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of the two last notes, and added, I have 
sent Colonel Scammel and the adjutant-general, 
to pnt you under arrest, who will deliver you 
a copy of the charges on which you will be 
tried.” 

The following were the charges : 

1st. Disobedience of orders, in ncjJ; attacking 
the enemy on tiie 28th of June, agreeably to 
repeated instructions. 

2d. Misbehavior before the enemy on the 
same day, by making an unnecessary, disorder- 
ly, and shameful retreat, 

3d. Disrespect to the commander-in-chief in 
two letters, dated the 1st of July, and the 28th 
of June. 

A court-marfcial was accoidingly formed on 
the 4th of July, at Brunswick, the first halting 
place. It was composed of one major-general, 
four brigadiers, and eight colonels, with Lord 
Stirling as president. It moved with the army, 
and convened subsequently at Paramus, Peeks- 
kill, and TTorthcastle, the trial lasting until the 
12th of August. From the time it commenced, 
Washington never mentioned Lee’s name when 
he could avoid it, and when he could not, he 
mentioned it withorit the smallest degree of 
aoiimony or disrespect. 

Lee, on the contrary, indulged his natural 
irritability of temper and sharpness of tongue. 
When put on his guard against any intemperate 
railinge against Washington, as calculated to 
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injure hi3 cause, lie spurned at the advice. 
“No attach, it seems, can he made on General 
■Washington but it must recoil on the assailant. 
I never entertamed the most distant wish or 
intention of attacking General Washington. 
I have ever honored and respected him as a 
man and a citizen , hut if the ciicle which sur- 
rounds him chooses to erect him into an infalli- 
ble divinity, I shall certainly prove a heretic , 
and if, great as he is, he can attempt wound- 
ing every thing I ought to hold dear, he must 
thank his priests if his deityship gets scratched 
in the scuffle.” ''' 

In the repeated sessions of the court-martial 
and the long examinations which took place, 
many of the unfavorable impiessions fiist re- 
ceived, concerning the conduct and motives of 
Lee, were softened. Some of the officers in 
his. detachment, who had made accusations 
against him to the commander-in-chief pre- 
vious to the trial, especially Generals Wayne and 
Scott, were found not to have understood all 
the circumstances of the case in which he was 
placed in his encounter with the rear division 
of Sir Henry Clinton, and that that division 
had been largely reinforced by troops fiom 
Geneial Hnyphausen. 

Lee defended himself with ability. He con- 
tended that after the troops had commenced 
to fall bad?:, in consequence of a retrograde 
movement of General Scott, lie bad intended 
to foim them on the first advantageous ground 
he could find, and that none such presented it- 
self until he reached the place where he met 
Geneial Washington; on which very place he 
had intended to make battle. 

He denied that in the whole course of the 
day he had uttered the word retreat. But this 
retreat, said he, though necessary, was brought 
about contrai j to my orders, contrary to iny 
intention ; and, if any thing can deduct from 
iny credit, it is, that I did not order a retreat 
which was so neccssary.t 

Judge Marshall observes of the variety of 
reasons given by Lee in justification of his re- 
treat, “ if they do not absolutely establish its 
propriety, they give it so questionable a form, as 
to render it probable that a public examination 
never would have taken place, could his proud 
spirit have stooped to offer explanation instead 
of outrage to the oommauder-in-chiefj’ 

The result of the prolonged and tedious in- 
vestigation was, that he was found guilty of 

* Letter to tTosepli Heed Sparks’ Biog of Lee, p. 
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all the charges exhibited against him; the 
second charge, however, was softened by omit- 
ting the word shameful^ and convictmg him of 
making an “ unnecessary, and in some instances 
a disorderly retreat.” He was sentenced to be 
suspended from all command for one year ; the 
sentence to be approved or set aside by Con- 
gress. 

We must again anticipate dates, to dispose 
briefly of the career of General Lee, who is not 
connected with subsequent events of the Puevo- 
lution. Congress were more than three months 
m coming to a decision on the proceedings of 
the court-martial. As the House always sat 
with closed doors, the debates on the subject 
are unknown, but are said to have been warm. 
Lee urged for speedy action, and regretted that 
the people at large could not be admitted to 
form an audience, when the discussion was en- 
tered into of the justice or iniquity, wisdom or 
absurdity of the sentence that had been passed 
upon him. At length, on the 6th of December, 
the sentence was approved in a very thin ses- 
sion of Congress, fifteen members voting in the 
affirmative and seven in the negative. 

Prom that time Lee was unmeasuied in his 
abuse of Washington, and his reprobation of 
the court-martial, which he termed a “ court of 
inquisition,” He published a long article in the 
newspapers relative to the trial and to the affair 
at Monmouth, calculated to injure Washington. 
“I have neither the leisure nor inclination,’’ 
observes the latter, “to enter the lists with 
Mm in a newspaper; and so far as Ms produc- 
tion points to personality, I can and do from 
my inmost soul despise it. It be- 

came a pait of General Lee’s plan, from the 
moment of his arrest, though it was an event 
solicited by Iilmaolf, to have the world believe 
that ho was a persecuted man, and party was 
at the bottom of it. But however convenient 
it may have been for his purposes to establish 
this belief I defy him, or his most zealous par- 
tisans, to adduce a single instance in proof of 
it, unless bringing him to trial, at his own re- 
quest, be considered in this light. I can do 
more; I will defy any person, out of my own 
family, to say, that I have ever mentioned his 
name, if it was to be avoided ; and when not, 
that I have not studiously declined expressing 
any sentiment of him or his behavior. How 
far this conduct accoxds with Ms, let his own 
breast decide. *** * As I never en- 

tertained any jealousy of Mm, so neither did I 
ever do more than common civility and proper 
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respect to liis rank required, to conciliate His 
good opinion. His temper and plans weie too 
versatile and violent to attract my admiration ; 
and, that I have escaped the venom of his 
tongue and pen so long is more to be wondered 
at than applauded , as it is a favor of which no 
officer, under whose immediate command he 
ever served, has had the happiness, if happiness 
can he thus denominated, of boasting,” 

lee’s aggressive tongue at length involved 
him in a qnarrel with Colonel Laurens, one of 
"Washington’s aides, a high-spirited young gem 
tleman, who felt himself bound to vindicate the 
honor of his chief. A duel took place, and 
lee was wounded in the side. 

Towards spring he retiied to his estate in 
Beildey County m yirgmia, '‘to learn to hoe 
tobacco, which,” obseives he with a saicastic 
innuendo at Washington, “ is the best school to 
form a consummate Genemt This is a discov- 
ery I have lately made.” 

He led a kind of hermit life on his estate ; 
dogs and horses were his favorite companions. 
His house 13 described as a mere shell, destitute 
of comforts and conveniences. Por want of 
partitions the different pai'ts were designated 
by lines chalked on the floor. In one corner 
was lus bed ; in another were Ins books ; his 
saddles and harness in a third ; a fourth served 
as a kitchen. 

“Sir,” said he to a visitor, “it is the most 
convenient and economical establishment in the 
world. The lines of chalk which you see on 
the floor, mark the divisions of the apartments, 
and I can sit in any corner and overlook the 
whole without moving from my chair.” 

In this retirement he solaced his mortifica- 
tion and resentment by exercising bis caustic 
pen in “Queries Political and Military,” in- 
tended to disparage the merits and conduct of 
Washington, and which were published in a 
Maryland newspaper. His attempts, it is need- 
less to say, were fallacious, and only recoded 
on his own head. 

The term of his suspension had expired, when 
a rumor reached Mm that Congress intended 
to take away liis commission. He was in bod- 
ily pain at the time ; his horses were at the 
door for an excursion of business ; the intelli- 
gence “mflded his temper heyond ail bounds ” 
In his hurry and heat, without aftempting to 
ascertain the truth of the report, he scrawled 
the following note to the President of Oan- 


* Wasliingtan to Eeed. Sparks, voL vL IBS. 


gress * “ Sir, I understand that it is in contem- 
plation of Congress, on the principle of econ- 
omy, to strike me out of their service. Con- 
gress must know very little of me, if they 
suppose that I would accept of their money, 
since the confirmation of the wicked and in- 
famous sentence which was passed upon me. 
I am, sir,” &c. 

This insolent note occasioned his piompt dis- 
missal from the service. He did not complain 
of it ; but in a subsequent and respectful letter 
to the president, explained the mistaken infor- 
mation which had produced his note, and the 
state of body and mind in which it was -written. 
“But, sir,” added he, “I must entreat, m the 
! acknowledgmg of the impropriety and inde- 
: corum of my conduct in this affair, it may not 
be supposed that I mean to court a restoration 
to the rank I held , so far from it, that I* do 
assure you, had not the incident fallen out, I 
should have requested Congress to accept my 
resignation, as, for obvious leasons, whilst the 
army is continued in its present circumstances^ 
I could not serve with safety and dignity,” &;o. 

Though hitter in his enmities, Lee had his 
friendships, and was warm and constant in them 
as far as his capricious hninois would allow. 
There was nothing crafty or mean in his char- 
acter, nor do we think he ever engaged in the 
low intiigues of the cabal ; but he was a disap- 
pointed and embittered man, and the gall of 
bitterness overflowed his generous equalities. In 
such a discordant state of feeling, he was not a 
man for the sweet solitude of the country. Ho 
became weary of bis Yirgima estate ; though 
ID one of the most fertile regions of the Shen- 
andoah Yalley. His farm was misinauaged; 
Ms agents were unfaithful ; he entered into ne- 
gotiations to dispose of his property, in the 
course of which he visited Philadelphia, On 
arriving tlieie, he was taken with chills, fol- 
lowed by a fever, which went on increasing in 
violence, and tciminated fatally. A soldier 
even unto the end, warlike scenes mingled 
with the deliiinm of his malady. In his dying 
moments he fancied himself on the field of bat- 
tle, The last words he was heard to utter 
were, “ Stand by me, my brave grenadiers I ” 

He left a will and testament strongly marked 
by his peculiarities. There are bequests to in- 
timates of horses, weapons, and sums to pur- 
chase lings of affection; ample and generous 
piovisions for domestics, one of whom he styles 
Ms “ old and faithful servant, or rather, hum- 
ble friend.” His landed estate in Berkley was 
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to be divided into three equal parts, two of 
tliem between two of his former aides-de-camp, 
and the other third between two gentlemen to 
whom he felt under obligations. All his resid- 
uary property to go to his sister Sidney Lee 
and her heirs 

Eccentric to the last, one clause of his will 
regards Ms sepulture “ I desire most earnestly 
that I may not be buried in any chm-ch or 
churchyard, or within a mile of any Presby- 
terian or Anabaptist meetmg-honse ; foi, since 
I have resided m this country, I have kept so 
much had company while living, that I do not 
choose to continue it when dead.” 

This part of his will was not complied with 
He was huned with military honors in the 
cemetery of Christ Church, and his funeral 
was attended by the highest civic and military 
chaiactei's, and a laige concourse of citizens. 

The magnanimity exhibited by Washington 
in regaid to Lee while living, continued after 
his death. He never spoke of him with asper- 
ity, hut did justice to his merits, acknowledging 
that “ he possessed many great qualities.” 

In after years, tlieie was a proposition to 
publish the manuscripts of General Lee, and 
Washington was consulted in the matter, as 
there might he hostile articles among them 

hich he might wish to have omitted. I can 
have no i equest to make concerning the work,” 
writes he in reply. “ I never had a difference 
with that gentleman but on public grounds, 
and my conduct towards him on this occasion 
was such, only, as I felt myself indispensably 
bound to adopt in disoliarge of the public tiust 
reposed m me. If this produced m him un- 
favorable sentiments of me, I can never con- 
sider the conduct I pursued, with respect to 
him, either wrong or improper, however I may 
regret that it may have been differently viewed 
by him, and that it excited his anger and ani- 
madversions, Should there appear m General 
Lee’s writings anything injurious or unfriendly 
to me, the impartial and dispassionate world 
must decide how far I deserved it from the 
general tenor of my oondnot.” 


CHAPTER XXXYI. 

Wnmn encamped at Paramus, Washington, 
in the night of the 13th of July, received a let- 
ter from Congress informing him of the arrival 
of a Erench fieet on the coast ; instructing him 


to concert measures with the commander, the 
Count D’Estaing, for offensive opeiations by 
sea and land, and empowering him to call on 
the States from Hew Hampshire to Hew Jersey 
inclusive, to aid with their militia. 

The fleet in question was composed of twelve 
ships of the line and six frigates, with a land 
force of four thousand men. On hoard of it 
came Mons. Gerard, minister from Prance to 
the United States, and the Hon. Silas Deane, 
one of the American ministers who had effected 
the late treaty of alliance. The fleet had sailed 
from Toulon on the 13th of April. After 
struggling against adverse winds for eighty- 
seven or eighty-eight days, it had made its ap- 
pearance off the nortbein extremity of the 
Yirginia coast and anchored at the month of the 
Delaware, on tiie eighth of July. Thence the 
count despatched a letter to Washington, dated 
at sea. “I have the honor of impaiting to 
your Excellency,” writes he, “the arrival of 
the king’s fleet, charged by his majesty with 
the glorious task of giving his allies, the United 
States of America, the most striking proofs of 
his affection. Hothing will he wanting to my 
happiness, if I can succeed in it. It is aug- 
mented by the consideiation of concerting my 
operations with a General such as your Excel- 
lency. The talents and great actions of Gen- 
eral Washington, have insured him, in the eyes 
of all Europe, the title truly sublime of Deliv- 
erer of America,” &c. 

The count was unfortunate in the length of 
Ms voyage. Had he arrived in ordinary time, 
he might have entrapped Lord Howe’s squad- 
ion in the river ; co-operated with Washington 
m investing the British army by sea and land, 
and, by cutting off its retreat to Hew York, 
compelled it to surrender. 

Finding the enemy had evacuated both city 
and river, the count sent up the French min- 
ister and Mr. Deane to Philadelphia in a frigate, 
and then, putting to sea, continued ‘along the 
coast. A little earlier, and he might have in- 
tercepted the squadron of Lord Howe on its 
way to Hew York, It had had hut a very few 
days the a'dvantage of him, and when he arrived 
with his fleet in the road outside of Sandy 
Hook, he descried the British ships quietly an- 
chored inside of it. 

A flank and cordial oorrespondenco took 
place forthwith between the count and Wash- 
ington, and a plan of action was concerted be- 
tween them by the intervention of confidential 
officers; Washington’s aides-de-camp, Laurens 
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and Hamilton, boarding the fleet -wbile off tbe 
Hook, and Major Olioiiin, a Prench officer of 
merit, repairing to the American liead-qnarters. 

The first idea of tbe count was to enter at 
Sandy Hook, and capture or destroy the Brit- 
ish fleet composed of six ships of the line, four 
fifty gunships, and a number of frigates and 
smaller yessels; should he succeed in this, 
which his greatly superior force rendered prob- 
able, he was to proceed against the city, with 
the co-operation of the American foices. To 
be at hand for such pin pose, ‘^Yashington 
crossed the Hudson, with his army, at King’s 
Perry, and encamped at White Plains about the 
20th of July, 

In the mean time Hew York was once more 
in a violent perturbation. “British seamen,” 
says a writer of the times, “enduied the morti- 
fication, for the first time, of seeing a British 
fleet blocked up and insulted in their own har- 
bor, and the Prench flag flying triumphantly 
without. And this was still more embittered 
and aggravated, by beholding every day vessels 
under English colors captured under them very 
eyes by the enemy ” The army responded 
to their feelings; many royalists of the city, 
too, hastened to offer their services as volun- 
teers , there ws^, in short, a prodigious stir in 
every department, military and naval. 

On the othei hand, the French officers and 
crews were in the highest state of excitement 
and exultation The long low point of Sandy 
Hook was all that intervened between them 
and a splendid triumph, and they anticipated 
the glory of “delivering America from the 
English colors which they saw waving on the 
other side of a simple barrier of sand, upon so 
great a crowd of masts.” * 

Several experienced American pilots and mas- 
ters of vessels, however, who had accompanied 
Colonels Laurens and Hamilton on hoard of the 
fleet, declared that there was not sufficient 
depth of water on the bar to admit the safe 
passage of the largest ships, one of which car- 
ried 80 and another 90 guns: the attempt, 
therefore, was reluctantly abandoned , and the 
ships anchored about four miles ' off, near 
Shrewsbury on the Jersey coast, taking in pro- 
visions and water. 

The enterprise which the American and 
Prench commanders deemed next worthy of 
a combined operation, was the recapture of 
Rhode Island proper, that is to say, the island 

^ Bnt Ann. Register for 1778, p 229. 
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which gives its name to the State, and which 
the enemy had made one of their military de- 
pots and strongholds. In anticipation of such 
an entei’prise, "Washington on the Ijth of July 
wrote to General Sullivan, who commanded at 
Providence, oi dering him to make the necessary 
prepaiations for a descent from the mainland 
upon the island, and authoiizmg him to call in 
reinforcements of Hew England mihtia He 
subsequently sent to his aid the Marquis La- 
fayette with two brigades (Y arnum’s and Glo- 
ver’s). Quartermaster- General Greene also was 
detached for the service, being a native of the 
island, well acquainted' with its localities, and 
having great influence among its inhabitants. 
Sullivan was instructed to form Ins whole force, 
Continental, State, and militia, into two equal 
di\ isions, one to be commanded by Greene, the 
othei by Lafayette. 

On the 22d of July, the French fleet, having 
finished taking m its supplies, appeared again 
in full force off the bar at Sandy Hook. The 
British, who supposed they had only been wait- 
ing on the Shrewsbury coast for the high tides 
of the latter part of J uly, now prepared for a 
desperate conflict ; and, indeed, had the Prench 
fleet been enabled to enter, it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more terrible and destructive struggle 
than would have ensued between these gallant 
and deadly rivals with their powerful arma- 
ments brought side to side, and cramped up in 
so confined a field of action. 

D’Estaing, however, had already determined 
his course. After a few demonstrations off the 
liai’bor, he stood away to the eastward, and on 
the 29th arrived off Point Judith, coming to 
anchor within five miles of Hewport. % 

Rhode Island (proper), the object of this ex- 
pedition, IS about sixteen miles long, running 
deej) into the great Harraganset Bay. Scacon- 
net Channel separates it on the east fi oni the 
mainland, and on the west the main channel 
passes between it and Conanicut Island. The 
town of Hewport is situated near the south end 
of the island, facing the west, with Conanicut 
Island in front of it. It was protected by bat- 
teries and a small naval force. Here General 
Sir Robert Pigott, who commanded in the 
island, had his head-quarters. The force under 
him was about six thousand stiong, variously 
posted about the island, some in works at the 
north end, but the greater part within strongly 
mtrenched lines extending across the island, 
about three miles from the town. General 
Greene hastened from Providence on hearing 
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of the arriyal of the feet of Connt D’Estaing, 
and went on board of it at the anchorage to 
concert a plan of operations. Some questions 
of etiquette and precedence rose between them 
in settling the mode in which the attack was 
to be conducted It was at length agreed that 
the feet should force its way into the harbor 
at the same time that the Americans approached 
by land, and that the landing of the troops from 
the ships on the west side of the island should 
take place at the same time that the Americans 
should cross Seaconnet Channel, and land on 
the east side near the north end. This com- 
bined operation was to have been carried 
promptly into effect, but -was postponed until 
the 10th of August to give time for the rein- 
forcements sent by Washington to arrive. The 
delay was fatal to the enterprise. 

On the 8th, the Count D’Estaing entered the 
harbor and passed np the main channel, ex- 
changing a cannonade with the batteries as he 
passed, and anchored a little above the town, 
between Goat and Oonanicut Islands. The 
English, on his approach, burned or scuttled 
three fugates and some smaller vessels, which 
would otherwise have been captured. General 
Sullivan, to be ready for the concerted attack, 
had moved down from Providence to the neigh- 
borhood of Howland’s Ferry, on the east side 
of Seaconnet passage. 

The British troops stationed opposite on the 
north end of the island, fearful of being cut off, 
evacuated their works m the night of the 8th, 
and drew into the lines at NTewport. 

Sullivan, seeing the works thus abandoned, 
could not resist the temptation to cross- the 
channel m fat-bottomed boats on the morning 
of the 9th, and take possession of them. 

This sudden movement, a day in advance of 
the concerted time, and without due notice 
given to the count, surprised and offended him, 
clashing with his notions of etiquette and punc- 
tilio He, however, prepared to co-operate, 
and was ordering out his boats for the purpose, 
when, about two o’clock in the day, his atten- 
tion was called to a great feet of ships standing 
toward Hewport. It was, in fact, the feet of 
Lord Howe. That gallant nobleman had heard 
of the danger of Newport, and being reinforced 
by four stout ships, part of a squadron coming 
out under Admiral Byron, had hastened to its 
relief; though still inferior in force to the 
French admiral. The delay of the concerted 
attack had enabled him to arrive in time. The 
wind set directly into the harbor. Had he en- 


tered promptly, the French would have been 
placed between two fires, from his skips and 
the batteries, and cramped up in a confined 
channel, -where their largest ships had no room 
to operate. His loidsliip, however, merely 
stood m near the land, communicated with 
General Pigott, and having informed himself 
exactly of the situation of the French feet, 
came to anchor at Point Judith, some distance 
from the south-west entrance of the bay. 

In the night the wind changed to the north- 
east. The count hastened to avail himself of 
the erior of the British admiial Favored by 
the wind, he stood out of the harbor at eight 
o’clock in the morning to give the enemy battle 
where he should have good sea-room ; previ- 
ously sending word to General Sullivan, who 
had advanced the preceding afternoon to Qua- 
ker Hill, about ten miles north of Newport, 
that he would land his promised troops and 
marines, and co-operate with him on his re- 
tmm. 

The French ships were severely cannonaded 
as they passed the batteries, but without ma- 
terial damage. Forming in order of battle, 
they bore down upon the feet of Lord Howe, 
confidently anticipating a victory from their 
supeiionty of force, The British ships slipped 
their cables at their approach, and likewise 
formed in line of battle, but his lordship avoid- 
ed an enconnter while the enemy had the 
weathergage. To gain this on the one part, 
and retain it on the other, the two fleets ma- 
ncauvred throughout the day, standing to the 
southward, and gradually disappearing from the 
anxious eyes of the belligerent forces on Rhode 
Island. 

The army of Sullivan, now left to itself be- 
fore Newport, amounted to ten thousand men, 
having ri^ceived the militm lemforooments. 
Lafayette advised the delay of hostile operations 
until the return of B’Estaing, but the American 
commander, piqued and' chagrined at the depar- 
ture of his allies, determined to commence the 
siege immediately, without waiting for Ms tardy 
aid. On the twelfth, however, came on a tem- 
pest of wind and rain, which raged for two 
days and nights with nnexamplod violence. 
Tents were blown down , several soldiers and 
many horses perished, and a great part of the 
ammunition recently dealt out to the troops 
was destroyed. On the 14th, the weather 
cleared up and the sun shone brightly, but the 
army was worn down and dispirited. Had the 
British troops sallied forth at this juncture hale 
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ajid fresh from comfortable quarters, it might 
haye fared badlj with their weatherbeaten be- 
siegers The latter, however, being unmolested, 
had time to breathe and. refit themselves. 
The day was passed in drying their clothes, 
cleaning their arms, and putting themselves in 
ordei for action. By the next morning they 
were again on the alert. Expecting the prompt 
return of the French, they now took post on 
Honeyman’s Hill, about two miles from the 
British lines, and began to construct batteries, 
form lines of communication, and make regular 
approaches. The British weie equally active 
in strengthening their defences. There was 
casual cannonading on each side, hut nothing 
of consequence. Several days elapsed without 
the reappearance of the French. The situation 
of the besiegers was growing critical, when, on 
the evening of the 19th, they descried the 
expected fleet standing toward the harbor 
All now was exultation in the camp. Should 
the Fiench with their ships and troops attack 
the town by sea and land on the one side, while 
the Americans assailed it on the other, the sur- 
render of the place was inevitable. 

These sanguine anticipations, however, were 
slioitlived. The French fleet was in a shatter- 
ed and forlorn condition. After sailing from 
before FTewport, on the 20th, it had manoeuvred 
for two days with the British fleet, each un- 
willing to enter into action without having the 
weathergage. While thus manoeuvring, the 
same furious storm which had raged on shore 
separated and dispersed them with fearful 
ravage. Some single encounters of scattered 
ships subsequently took place, but without de- 
finite result. All were too nauch tempest-tost 
and disabled to make good fight. Lord Howe 
with such of his ships as he could collect bore 
away to Hew York to refit, and the French 
admiral v as now before hfewport, but in no | 
phght or mood for fighting. 

In a letter to G-eneral Sullivan, he informed 
Mm that pursuant to the orders of his sovereign 
and the advice of his officers, he was bound for 
Boston, being instructed to repair to that port, 
should he meet with misfortune, or a superior 
British force ax^pear upon the coast. 

Dismayed at this intelligence, which threat- 
ened ruin and disgrace to the enterprise, Sulli- 
van wrote a letter of remonstrance to the 
count, and General Greene and the Marquis 
Dafayette repaired with it on board of the 
admiral’s ship, to enforce it by their personal 
exertions. They represented to the count the 


certainty of carrying the place in two days, by 
a combmed attack; and the discouragement 
and reproach that would follow a failure on 
this their first attempt at co-operation ; an at- 
tempt, too, for which the Americans had made 
such great and expensive preparations, and on 
which they had indulged such sanguine hopes. 
These and other considerations equally urgent 
had their weight with the count, and he was 
inclined to remain and pursue the enterprise, 
but was overruled by the principal officers of 
his fleet. The fact is, that he was properly a 
land officer, and they had been indignant at his 
having a nautical command over their heads. 
They were glad, therefore, of any opportunity 
tothwait and mortify him; and now insisted 
on Ms complying with his letter of instructions, 
and sailing for Boston. On Lafayette’s taking 
leave, the count assured him that he would 
only remain m Boston time enough to give his 
men repose after their long sufferings, and refit 
his ships ; and trusted to leave the port again 
within three weeks after entering it, ‘‘ to fight 
for the glory of the French name and the inter- 
ests of America.” 

The marquis and General Greene returned at 
midnight, and made a report of the ill success 
of their mission. Sullivan sent another letter 
on the following day, urging D’Estaing in any 
event to leave his land forces. All the general 
ofiScers, excepting Lafayette, joined in signing 
and sending a protest against the departure of 
the fleet for Boston, as derogatory to the honor 
of France, contrary to the intention of his most 
Christian majesty and the interest of his nation, 
destructive of the welfare of the United States, 
and Mglily injurious to the allianco formed be- 
tween the two nations. The fleet was already 
under way when Colonel Laurens got on board 
of the admiral’s ship with the letter and pi o- 
test. The count was deeply offended by the 
tone of the piotest, and the manner in which 
it was conveyed to him. He declared to Colo- 
nel Laurens that “ this paper imposed on the 
commander of the king’s squadron the pamful, 
but necessaiy law of profound silence.” Ho 
continued his course to Boston. 

At the sailing of the ships there was a feeling 
of exasperation throughout the camp. Sullivan 
gave vent to his vexation in a geneial order on 
the 24th, wherein he observed : The general^ 
cannot help lamenting the sudden and unex-^ 
pected departure of the French fleet, as he finds 

* Letter of Lafayette to WaBMugton. Memoiis, T i., 
p.194. 
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it has a tendency to discourage some who 
placed great dependence upon the assistance of 
it, though he can by no means suppose the 
army or any part of it, endangered by this 
movement. He yet hopes the event will prove 
America able to procure that by her own arms 
which her allies refuse to assist in obtaining.” 

On cooler leflection he thought proper, in 
subsequent orders, to explain away the rash 
and nnwarrantahle imputation on French loyal- 
ty contained in the foregoing docnment, bnt a 
general feeling of irritation against the French 
continued to prevail in the army. 

As had been foretold, the departure of the 
fleet was a death-blow to the enterprise. Be- 
tween two and tin ee thousand volunteers aban- 
doned the camp in the course of four and 
twenty hours, others continued to go off; 
desertions occurred among the militia, and in a 
few days the number of besiegers did not exceed 
that of the besieged. 

AH thoughts of offensive operations were 
now at an end. The question was how best to 
extricate the army from its perilous position. 
The harbors of Ehode Island being now free, 
and open to the enemy, reinforcements might 
pour m from New York, and render the with- 
drawal of the troops disastrous, if not impos- 
sible To prepai e for rapid retreat, if necessary, 
all the heavy artillery that could be spared, 
was sent off from the island. On the 28th it 
was determined, in a council of war, to faU 
hack to the military works at the north end of 
the island and fortify there, until it should be 
known whether the Fienoh fleet would soon 
return to their assistance, the Marquis Lafayette 
setting off with all speed to have au interview 
with the Count D’Estaing, and ascertain the 
fact. 

General Sullivan broke up his camp, and 
commenced his retreat that very night, between 
nine and ten oVlook; tbe army retiring by 
two roads , tbe rear covered by parties of light 
troops, under Colonels Livingston and Lau- 
rens. 

Their retreat was not discovered until day- 
light, when a pursuit was commenced. The 
covering parties behaved gallantly, making fre- 
quent stands, abandoning one eminence only 
to take post on another, and keeping up a 
retreating Are that checked the advance of the 
enemy. After a series of skirmishes they were 
pressed back to the fortified grounds on the 
north end of the island, but Sullivan had 
already taken post there, on Batt’s Hill, the 


main body of Ms army being drawn up in order 
of battle, with strong works in their rear, and 
a redoubt in front of the right wing. 

The British now took post on an advanta- 
geous height called Quaker Hill, a little more 
than a mile from the American front, whence 
they commenced a cannonade which was brisk- 
ly returned. Skirmishing ensued until about 
ten o’clock, when two British sloops-of-war 
and some small vessels having gained a favora- 
ble position, the enemy’s troops, under cover 
of their fire, advanced in force to turn the right 
flank of the American aimy, and capture the 
redoubt which protected it. This was bravely 
defended by General Greene : a sharp action 
ensued, which had nearly become a general 
one; between two and three hundred men 
were killed on each side ; the British at length 
drew hack to their artillery and works on Qua- 
ker Hill, and a mutual cannonade was resumed 
and kept up until night. 

On the following day (29tli) the enemy 
continued his distant firing, but waited for 
reinforcements befoie coming to close quarters. 
In the mean time, General Suhivan had received 
intelligence that Lord Howe had again put to 
sea with the design, no doubt, to attempt the 
relief of Newport, and then followed another 
report that a fleet with troops was actually off 
Block Island, and must arrive almost immedi- 
ately in the harbor. 

Under these circumstances it was determined 
to abandon Ebode Island. To do so with safety, 
however, required the utmost caution, as the 
hostile sentries were within four hundred yards 
of each other, and any suspicions movements 
would he easily discovered and reported to the 
British commander. The position on Batt’s 
HiU favored a deception. Tents were bi ought 
forward and pitched in sight of the enemy, and 
a great part of the troops employed throughout 
the day in throwing up works, as if the post was 
to he resolutely maintained ; at the same time, 
the heavy baggage and stores were quietly con- 
veyed away in the lear of the hill, and ferried 
across the hay. As soon as it was dark the 
tents were struck, fires were lighted at various 
points, the troops withdrawn, and in a few 
hours the whole weie transported across the 
channel to the mainland In the height of 
the transit, Lafayette arrived. Be had ridden 
from the island to Boston, a distance of nearly 
seventy miles, in seven hours, and had conferred 
with the Fienoh admiral. 

p 

B’Estamg had convinced Mm of the inade- 
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quacy of Lis naval force, but Lad made a spirited 
offer of leading his troops by land to co-operate 
with the Americans. Eager to be in time for 
any engagement that might take place, Lafay- 
ette Lad spurred back still more speedily than 
be ^vent, but was disappointed and mortified 
at finding all the fighting over. He arrived in 
time, however, to bring off the pickets and 
coveiing parties, amounting to a thousand men, 
which he did in such escellent older that not 
a man was left behind, nor the smallest article 
lost. 

The whole army had crossed by two o’clock 
in the morning unperceived by the enemy, and 
had reason to congratulate themselves on the 
course they had taken, and the quickness of 
their movements ; for the very next day Sir 
Henry Clinton arrived at Kewport in a light 
squadron, with a i*emforcement of four thou- 
sand men, a naval and land force that might 
effectually have cut off Sullivan’s retreat, had 
he lingered on the island. 

Sir Henry finding he had arrived a day too 
late, returned to New York, but first detached 
Major-General Sir Charles Grey with the troops, 
on a ravaging expedition to the eastward, 
chiefiy against ports which were the haunts of 
piivateers. This was the same geneial that 
had surprised Wayne in the preceding year, 
and effected such slaughter among his men 
with the bayonet. Ho appears to have been 
fitted for rough and merciless warfare. In the 
course of his present expedition he destroyed 
more than seventy vessels in Acushnet Kiver, 
some of them privateers with their prizes, 
others peaceful merchant sliips. New Bedford 
and Eair Haven having been made military 
and naval deposits, were laid waste, wharves 
demolished, rope- walks, store-houses and mills, 
With several private dwellings, wrapped in 
fames. Similar destruction was effected at 
the Island of Mattha’s Yineyaid, a resort of 
privateers; where the .inhabitants were dis- 
armed and a heavy contribution levied upon 
them in sheep and cattle Having thus ravaged 
the coasts of New England, the squadron 
returned laden with ingloiioua spoil to New 
York, , 

Lord Howe, also, who had sailed for Boston 
in the hope of intercepting the Count D’Es- 
taing, and had reached there on the 80th of 
August, found the Erenoh ffeet safely sheltered 
in Nantasket Road, and protected by American 
batteries erected on commanding points. Ho 
also returned to New York, and shortly after- , 


ward, availing himself of a permission granted 
him some time before by government, resigned 
the command of the ffeet to Admiral Gambier, 
to hold it until the arrival of Admiral Byron. 
His lordship then returned to England, having 
rendered important services by his operations 
along the American coast and on the waters of 
the Delaware, and presenting a strong contrast, 
lu his mcessant activity, to the easy indolence 
and self-indulgence of his brother. 

The failure of the combined enterprise against 
Rhode Island was a cause of universal chagrin 
and disappointment, but to none more so than 
to Washington, as is evident from the follow- 
ing passage of a letter to his brother, John 
Augustine • 

An unfortunate storm, and some measures 
taken in consequence of it by the French ad- 
miral, blasted lu one moment the fairest hopes 
that ever were conceived; and, from a moial 
certainty of success, rendered it a matter of 
rejoicing to get our own troops safe off the 
island. If the garrison of that place, consisting 
of neaily SIX thousand men, had been captured, 
as there was, in appearance at least, a hundred 
to one in favor of it, it would have given the 
finishing blow to British pretensions of sover-^ 
eignty over this country; and would, I am 
persuaded, have hastened the departure of the 
troops in New Yoik, as fast as their canvas 
wings would carry them away.” 

But what gave ‘Washington the greatest 
solicitude, was the effect of tliis disappoint- 
ment upon the public mind. The failure of the 
enterprise was generally attributed to the de- 
parture of the French ffeet from Newport, and 
there was at one time such popular exaspera- 
tion, that it was feared the means of repairing 
the French ships at Boston would bo withheld. 
Count D’Estaing, and the other French olficers, 
on their part, were irritated by the protests of 
the American officers, and the expressions in 
Sullivan’s general order derogatory to French 
loyalty. The count addressed a letter to Con- 
gress, explaining and vindicating his conduct 
subsequent to his arrival on the coast. 

Washington regarded this mutual irritation 
which had bo suddenly sprung up between the 
army and the fleet, with the most poignant 
anxiety. He wrote to Sullivan and Greene 
on the subject, urging them to suppress the 
feuds and jealousies which had already arisen, 
to conceal as much as possible from the soldiery 
and public the misunderstandings which had 
occurred between the officers of the two na- 
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tioBS 1 to discoBTiteBance all Eliberal and bb- 
fiiGTidly observations on tlie part of the army, 
and to cnltivate the utmost harmony and good 
T7lli. 

Congress, £ilso, endeavored to suppress the 
piotest of the officers of Sullivan’s army which 
had given so much offence ; and, in a public 
resolution, exx)ressed their perfect approbation 
of the conduct of the count, and their sense of 
his zeal and attacliment 

hTothmg perhaps tended more to soothe his 
wounded sensibilities, than a letter from Wash- 
ington, couched in the most delicate and con- 
siderate language. “ If the deepest regret, that 
the best concerted enterprise and bravest ex- 
ertions should have been rendered fruitless by 
a disaster, which human prudence was incapa- 
ble of foreseeing or preventing, can alleviate 
disappointment, you may be assured that the 
whole continent sympathizes with you. It 
will be a consolation to you to reflect, that the 
thinking part of mankind do not form their 
judgment from events , and that their equity 
will ever attach equal glory to those actions 
which deserve success, and those which have 
been crowned with it. It is in the trying cir- 
cumstances to which your excellency has been 
exposed, that the virtues of a great mmd are 
displayed in their brightest lustre, and that a 
general’s character is better known than in the 
hour of victory It was yours, by evei*y title 
which can give it , and the adverse element, 
which robbed you of your prize, can never 
deprive you of the glory due to you.” 


CHAPTER XXXYU, 

While hostilities were carried on in the 
customary form along the Atlantic borders, In- 
dian warfare, with all its atrocity, was going 
on in the intei lor. The British post at hf lagara 
was its cradle. It was the common rallying 
place of tories, refugees, savage warriors, and 
other desperadoes of the frontiers. Hither 
Brant, the noted Indian chief, had retired after 
the rejiuls© of St. Leger at Port Schuyler, to 
plan further mischief; and here was concerted 
the memorable incursion into the Yalley of 
Wyoming, suggested by tory refugees, who had 
until recently inhabited it. 

The Yalley of Wyoming is a beautiful region 
lying along the Susquehanna. Peaceful as was 
its aspect, it had been the scene of sanguinary 


fends prior to the Revolution, between the 
people of Pennsylvania and Oonnectiout, who 
both laid claim to it. S even rural forts or block- 
; houses, situated on various parts of the valley, 
had been strongholds during these territorial 
contests, and remained as places of refuge for 
women and children in times of Indian ravage. 

The expedition now set on foot against it, 

I in June, was composed of Butler’s rangers, 
Johnson’s loyal greens, and Brant, with his 
Indian braves Their united force, about 
eleven hundred strong, was conducted by Oolo- 
nel John Butler, renowned in Indian warfare. 
Passing from the Chemung and Susquehanna 
in canoes, they landed at a place called Three 
Islands, struck through the wilderness to a gap 
or notch ” of the mountains, by which they 
entered the Yalley of Wyoming. Butler made 
his head-quarters at one of the strongholds al- 
ready mentioned, called Wintermoot’s Port, 
from a tory family of the same name. Hence 
he sent out his marauding parties to plunder 
and lay waste the country. 

Rumors of this intended invasion had reached 
the valley some time before the appearance of 
the enemy, and had spread great consternation. 
Most of the sturdy yeomanry were absent in 
the aimy. A company of sixty men, enlisjpd 
under an act of Congress, and hastily and im- 
perfectly organized, yet styling themselves reg- 
ulars, took post at one of the strongholds called 
Porty Port; where they were joined by about 
three hundred of the most efficient of the yeo- 
manry, armed and equipped in rude lustic style. 
In this emergency old men and hoys volun- 
teered to meet the common danger, posting 
themselves in the smaller forts in which women 
and children had taken refuge. Colonel Zebu- 
Ion Butler, an officer of the Continental army, 
took the general command. Several officers 
arrived from the army, having obtained leave 
to repair home for the protection of their fami- 
lies. They brought word that a reinforcement, 
sent by Washington, was on its way. 

In the mean time the marauding parties sent 
out by Butler and Brant were spreading deso- 
lation through the valley ; farm-houses wero 
wrapped in flames; husbandmen were mur- 
dered while at work in the flelcls ; all who had 
not taken refuge in the fort were threatened 
with destruction. What was to be done? 
Wait for the arrival of the promised roinforce- 
ment, or attempt to check the ravage ? The 
latter was rashly determined on. 

Leaving the women and children in Forty 
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Foit, Colonel Zebulon Butler '^itli Ms men sal- 
lied forth oa the Sd of July, and made a rapid 
move upon 'Wmtennoot Fort, hoping to come 
upon it by surprise They found the enemy 
drawn up in front of it, in aline extending from 
the river to a marsh ; Colonel John Butler and 
his rangers, with Johnson’s royal greens, on 
the left ; Indians and tories on the right 

The Americans formed a line of the same 
extent ; the regulars under Colonel Butler on 
the right flank, resting on the river, the militia 
under Colonel Denison on the left wing, on the 
marsh. A sharp Are was opened from right 
to left ; after a few volleys the enemy in front 
of Colonel Butler began to give way. The 
Indians, however, throwing themselves into 
the marsh, turned the left flank of the Ameri- 
cans, and attacked the militia in the rear. 
Denison, finding himself exposed to acrossfiie, 
sought to change his position, and gave the 
word to fall back. It was mistaken for an 
order to i etreat. In an instant the left wing 
turned and fled , all attempts to rally it were 
vain; the panic extended to the light wing. 
The savages, throwing down their rifles, rushed 
on with tomahawk and scalping-kmfe, and a 
horrible massacre ensued. Some of the Ameri- 
cans escaped to Forty Fort, some swam the 
river; others broke their way aoi’oss the 
swamp, and climbed the mountain ; some few 
were taken prisoners ; but the greater number 
were slaughtered. 

The desolation of the valley was now com- 
pleted; fields were laid waste, houses burnt, 
and their inhabitants murdeied. According 
to the British accounts, upwards of four hun- 
dred of the yeomanry of ‘Wyoming were slain, 
hut the women and children were spared, “ and 
desired to retire to their rebel fnends.” 

Upwards of five thousand persons, says the 
same account, fled in the utmost distress and 
consternation, seeking refuge in the settlements 
on the Lehigh and the Delaware. After com- 
pleting tins horrible woilc of devastation, the 
enemy retiied before the arrival of the troops 
detached by Washington. 

We might have swelled our narrative of this 
affair by many individual acts of atrocity com- 
mitted hy royalists on their old friends and 
neighbors, and even their near relatives ; but 
we forbear to darken our page by such stigmas 
on human nature. Suffice it to say, it was one 
of the most atrocious outrages perpetrated 
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throughout the war ; and, as usual, the tories 
concerned in it were the most vindictive and 
merciless of the savage crew. Of the measures 
taken in consequence we shall speak hereafter. 

For a great part of the summer, Washington 
had remained encamped at White Plains, watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy at New Yoik. 
Eaily m September he observed a great stir of 
preparation ; cannon and military stores were 
embarked, and a fleet of one hundred and forty 
transports were ready to make sail. What was 
their destination? Washington deplored the 
facility possessed hy the enemy of transporting 
their troops from point to point by sea. “ Their 
rapid movements,” said he, enable them to 
givens solicitude for the safety of remote points, 
to succor which we should have to make ruin- 
ous marches, and after all, perhaps, find our- 
selves the dupes of a feint.” 

There were but two capital objects which 
they could have in view, beside the defeat and 
dispersion of his army. One was to get posses- 
sion of the forts and passes of the Highlands , 
the other, by a junction of their land and naval 
forces, to attempt the destruction of the Fiench 
fleet at Boston, and regain possession of that 
town. These points were so far asunder, that 
it was difficult to protect the one, without leav- 
ing the other exposed. To do the best that the 
nature of the case would admit, Washington 
strengthened the works and reinforced the gai'- 
rison in the Highlands, stationing Putnam with 
two brigades in the neighborhood of West 
Point, General Gates was sent with three 
brigades to Danbury in Oonneoticnt, where he 
was joined by two brigades under General Mc- 
Dougall, while Washington moved his camp to 
a rear position at Fredericksburg on the bor- 
ders of Connecticut, and about thirty miles 
from West Point, so as to be ready for a move- 
ment to the eastward, or a speedy junction for 
the defence of the Hudson. To facilitate an 
eastern movement he took measures to have 
all the roads leading to Boston repaired. 

Scarce had Washington moved from White 
Plains, when Sir Henry Clinton threw a de- 
tachment of five tlionsand men under Lord 
Cornwallis into the Jerseys, between the Hack- 
ensack and Hudson Elvers, and another of three 
thousand under Hnyphausen into Westchester 
County, between the Hudson and the Bronx, 
These detachments held communication with 
each other, and by the aid of flat-bottomed 
boats could unite their forces, in twenty-four 
hours, on either side of the Hudson. 
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■Washington considered these mere foraging 
expeditions, though on a large scale, and de- 
tached troops into the Jerseys to co-operate 
i;7ith the militia in checking them; hnt, as 
something more might be intended, he ordered 
General Putnam to cross the river to West 
Point, fonts immediate security: while he him- 
self moved with a division of his army to Fishkill. 

Wayne, who was with the detachment in the 
Jerseys, took post with a body of militia and 
a regiment of light-horse in front of the division 
of Lord Cornwallis. The militia were quar- 
tered at the village of New Tapp an ; but Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baylor, who commanded the 
light-horse, chose to encamp apart, to be free, 
as is supposed, from the control of Wayne. 
He took up his quarters, therefore, in Old Tap- 
pan, where his men lay very negligently and 
unguardedly in hams, Cornwallis had intelli- 
gence of their exposed situation, and laid a 
plan to cut off the whole detachment. A body 
of troops from Rnyphausen’s division was to 
cross the Hudson in the night, and come by 
surprise upon the militia in New Tappan : at the 
same time, Major-General Grey, of marauding 
renown, was to advance on the left, and attack 
Baylor and his dragoons in their careless quar- 
ters in Old Tappan. 

Fortunately Knyphausen’s troops, led by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, were slow in 
crossing the river, and the militia were apprised 
by deserters of their danger m time to escape. 
Not so with Baylor’s party. General Grey, 
having cut off a sergeant’s patrol, advanced in 
silence, and surrounded with his troops three 
barns in which the dragoons were sleeping. 
We have seen, in his surprise of Wayne’s de- 
tachment in the preceding year, how stealthy 
and effective he was in the work of destruction. 
To prevent noise ho had caused his men to 
draw the charges and take the flints from their 
guns, and fix their bayonets. The bayonet was 
his favorite weapon. With this his men rushed 
forward, and, deaf for a time to all cries of 
mercy, made a savage slaughter of naked and 
defenceless men. Eleven were killed on the 
spot, and twenty-five mangled with repeated 
thrnsts, some receiving ten, twelve, and even 
sixteen wounds. Among the wounded weie 
Colonel Baylor and Major Clough, the last of 
whom soon died. About forty were taken 
prisoners, mostly through the humane interposi- 
tion of one of Grey’s captains, whose feelings 
revolted at the orders of his sanguinary com- 
mander. 


This whole movement of troops, on both 
sides of the Hudson, was designed to cover an 
expedition against Little Egg Harbor, on the 
east coast of New Jersey, a noted lendezvous 
of Ameiican privateers. It was conducted in 
mnch the same spirit with that of General 
Grey to the eastward. Three hundred regular 
troops, and a body of royalist volunteers from 
the Jerseys, headed by Captain Patrick Fergu- 
son, embarked at New York on board galleys 
and transports, and made for Little Egg Har- 
bor under convoy of vessels of wai They 
were long at sea. The coiintiy heard of tlieir 
coming ; four j)rivateers put to sea and escaped ; 
others took refuge up the river. The wind 
prevented the transports from entering. The 
tioops embarked in row galleys and small craft, 
and pushed twenty miles up the river to the 
village of Chestnut Neck. Hei e were batteries 
without guns, prize ships which had been 
hastily scuttled, and storehouses for the recep- 
tion of prize goods. The batteries and store- 
houses were demolished, the prize ships burnt, 
saltworks destroyed, and private dwellings 
sacked and laid in ashes ; all, it was pretended, 
being the property of peisons concerned in 
privateering, or “ whose activity in the cause 
of America and unrelenting persecution of the 
loyalists, marked them out as the prope#)hjeots 
of vengeance,” As those persons were pointed 
out by the tory volunteers of New Jersey who 
accompanied the expedition, we may suppose 
how far private pique and neighborly feud 
entered into these proscriptions. 

The vessels which hi ought this detachment 
bemg wind-bound for several days, Capt. Fer- 
guson bad time for another enterprise. Among 
the forces detached by Washington into the 
Jei\eys to check these ravages, was the Count 
Pulaski’s legionary coips, composed of three 
companies of foot, and a troop of horse, of- 
ficered principally by foreigners, A deserter 
from the corps brought word to the British 
commander that the legion was cantoned about 
twelve miles up the river ; the infantry in three 
houses by themselves ; Count Pulaski with the 
cavalry at some distance apart. 

Informed of these circumstances, Captain 
Ferguson embarked in boats with two hundred 
and fifty men, ascended the river in the night, 
landed at four in the morning, and surrounded 
the houses in which the infantry were sleeping. 
“ It being a night attack,” says the captain in 
his official report, “little quarter of course 
could be given, so t/iere wars only Jtve prisoners 
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It -was indeed a taassacre similar to those of the 
hajonet-loving General Grey. Fifty of the 
infantiy ^'ere butchered on the spot; among 
•whom were two of the foreign officers, the 
Baron de Bose and Lieutenant de la Broderie. 

The clattering of hoofs gaye note of the ap- 
proach of Pulaski and his horse, whereupon 
the British made a rapid retreat to their boats , 
and pulled down the river, and thus ended the 
maiauding expedition of Captain Perguson, 
worthy of the times of the buccaneers. He 
attempted afterwards to excuse his wanton 
butchery of unarmed men, by alleging that the 
deserter from Pulaski’s legion told him the 
count, m his general orders, forbade all gi anting 
of quarters ; information wbioh proved to be 
false, and which, had he been a gentleman of 
honoiable spirit, he never would have believed, 
especially on the word of a deserter. 

The detachment on the east side of the Hud- 
son likewise made a predatory and disgraceful 
foray from their lines at King’s Bridge, toward 
tbe Ameiican encampment at White Plains, 
plundering the inhabitants ‘^yithout discrimina- 
tion, not only of their provisions and forage, but 
of the very clothes on their backs. Hone were 
more efficient in this ravage than a party of 
about one hundred of Captain Honoji’s Hessian 
yagersjlind they wez’e in full maraud between 
Tarrytown and Dobbs’ Perry, Tyhen a detach- 
ment of infantry under Colonel Eichard Butler, 
and of cavalry under Major Henry Leo, came 
upon them by surprise, killed ten of them on 
the spot, captured a lieutenant and eighteen 
privates, and would have taken or destroyed the 
whole, had not the extreme roughness of the 
country impeded the action of the cavalry, and 
enabled the yagers to escape by scrambling up 
hill-sides or plunging into ravines. Tins oc- 
curred but tin ee days after the massacre of Colo- 
nel Baylor’s party, on the opposite side of the 
Hudson. 

The British detachments having accomplished 
the mam objects of their movements, lotiirned 
to Hew York ; leaving those parts of the coun- 
try they had harassed still moro determined in 
their hostility, having achieved nothing but 
whafc is least honorable and most detestable in 
warfare. We need no better comment on 
these measures than one furnished by a British 
writer of the day. ‘‘ Upon the whole,” ob- 
serves he, ‘‘ even if the treaty between Prance 
and America had n,pt rendered all hope of sne- 
cGss from the present conciliatory system hope- 
less, these predatory and irritatmg expeditions 
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would have appeared peculiarly ill-timed and 
unlucky. Though strongly and wai mly i ecom- 
mended by many here as the most effeotnal mode 
of war, we scarcely remember an instance in 
which they have not been more mischie^-ons 
than useful to the grand objects of either re- 
ducing or reconciling the provinces ” 

We may add here that General Groy, ivlio 
had most signalized himself in these sangumaiy 
exploits, and who from his stealthy piecaution 
to insure the use of the bayonet, Lad acquired 
the surname of “no flint,” was rewarded for a 
long career of military services by being raised 
to the peerage as Lord Grey of Howuck, ulti- 
mately Earl Grey. He was father of the cele- 
brated prime minister of that name. 

About the middle of September Admiral 
Byron arrived at Hew York with the residue 
of the scattered armament, which had sailed 
from England in Jnne to counteract the designs 
of the Count D’Estamg. Pmding that the 
count was still repairing his shattered fleet in 
' the harbor of Boston, he put to sea again as 
soon as his ships were refitted, and set sail for 
that port to entrap him. Success seemed like- 
ly to crown his schemes • he arrived off Boston 
on the 1st of Hovember : his rival was still in 
poii;. Scarce had the admiral entered the bay, 
however, when another violent storm drove 
him out to sea, disabled his ships, and com- 
pelled him to put into Ehode Island to refit. 
Meanwhile the count having Ms ships in good 
order, and finding the coast clear, put to sea, 
and made the best of his w-ay for the West 
Indies. Previous to his departure lie issued a 
proclamation dated the 28th of October, ad- 
dressed to the Erench inhabitants of Canada, 
inviting them to resume allegiance to their for- 
mer sovereign. This was a measuie in which 
he was not authorized by instructions from his 
government, and which was calculated to 
awaken a jealousy in the American mind as to 
the ultimate views of Prance in taking a part 
in this contest. It added to the chagrin occa- 
sioned by the failure of the expedition against 
Khodo Island, and the complete abandonment 
by the Prench of the coasts of the United 
States. 

The force at Hew York, which had been an 
object of watchful sohoitudo, was gradually 
dispersed in different direotionff. Immediately 
after the departure of Admiral Byron for Bos- 
ton, another naval expedition had been set on 
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foot by Sir Henry Clinton. All being ready^ a 
fleet of transports witli five thousand meiij 
under General Grant, convoyed by Oommodore 
Hotham with a squadron of six ships of war, 
set sail on the third of November, with the 
seciet design of an attach on St, Lucia. 

Towards the end of the same month, another 
body of troops, under Lieutenant- Colonel Camp- 
bell, sailed for Georgia in the squadion of Com- 
modore Hyde Parker, theBiitLh cabinet hav- 
ing determined to carry the war into the South- 
ern States At the same time General Prevost, 
who commanded in Plorida, was ordered hy 
Sir Heniy Clinton to march to the banks of 
the Savannah Eivei, and attack Georgia in 
flank, while the expedition under Campbell 
should attack it in front on the seaboard, We 
will briefly note the issue of these enterprises, 
so far beyond Washington’s control. 

The squadron of Oommodore Hyde Parker ! 
anchored in the Savannah Eiver towards the 
end of December. An Ameiioan force of 
about six hundred i egulars, and a few militia 
under General Eobert Howe, were encamped 
near the town, bemg the remnant of an army 
wdth which that officer had invaded Florida in 
the pi eceding summer, hut had been obliged to 
evacuate it by a mortal malady which desolated 
his camp. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Campbell lauded his troops 
on the 29th of December, about three miles be- 
low the town. The whole country bordering 
the river is a deep morass, cut up by creeks, 
and only to he traversed hy causeways. Over 
one of these, six hundred yards in length, with a 
ditch on each side. Colonel Campbell advanced, 
putting to flight a small party stationed to 
guard it. General Howe had posted his little 
aimj on the main road with the river on his 
left and a morass in front. A negro gave 
OamphelL information of a path leading through 
the morass, by winch troops might get unob- 
served to the rear of the Americans. Sir 
James Baird was detached with the light in- 
fantry hy this path, while Colonel Campbell ad- 
vanced in front. The Americans, thus sud- 
denly attacked in front and rear, were com- 
pletely routed ; upwards of one hundred were 
either killed on the spot, or perished in the 
morass ; thirty-eight officers and four hundred 
and fifteen privates were taken prison eis, the 
rest retreated np the Savannah Eiver and 
crossed into South Carolina. Savannah, the 
capital of Georgia, was taken possession of hy 
the victors, with cannon, military stores, and 


I provisions ; their loss was only seven killed 
I and nineteen wounded. 

Colonel Campbell conducted himself with 
great moderation , protecting the persons and 
X^roperty of the inhabitants, and proclaiming 
security and favor to all that should return 
to their allegiance. NTumhers in consequence 
flocked to the Biitish standard the lower part 
of Georgia was considered as snhdued, and 
posts were established hy the British to main- 
tain x^osse.ssion. 

■While Colonel Campbell had thus invaded 
Geox‘gia in front, Geneial Prevost, who com- 
manded the British forces in Florida, had re- 
ceived orders from Sir Henry Clinton to take 
it in flank. He accordingly traversed deseits 
to its southern frontier, took Sunhnry, the only 
remaining fort of importance, and marched 
to Savannah, where he assumed the general 
command, detaching Colonel Campbell against 
Angusta. By the middle of January (I'T^Q) 
all Georgia was reduced to submission. 

A more experienced American general than 
Howe had by this time arrived to take com- 
mand of the Southern Department, Major-Gen- 
eral Lincoln, who had gained such reputation 
in the camxiaign against Burgyone, and whoso 
appointment to this station had been solicited 
hy the delegates from South Carolina and 
Georgia He had received his orders from 
Washington in the beginning of October. Of 
his operations at the South we shall have occa- 
sion to speak hereafter. 


CHAPTER XXXYIII. 

About the beginning of December, Washing- 
ton distributed his troops for the winter in a 
line of strong cantonments extending from 
Long Island Sound to the Delaware. Genei al 
Putnam commanded at Danbury, General Mc- 
Dougall in the Highlands, while the head-quar- 
ters of the commander-in-chief were near Mid- 
dlebrookm the Jerseys. The olqjeots of this 
arrangement were the protection of the coun- 
try ; the security of the impoitant posts on the 
Hudson, and the safety, discipline, and easy 
subsistence of the army. 

In the course of this winter he devised a 
iflan of alarm signals, which General Philemon 
Dickinson was employed to carry into effect. 

On Bottle Hill, which commanded a vast 
map of country, sentinels kept watch day and 
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night. Should there he an irruption of the 
enemj, an eighteen pounder, called the Old 
Sow, fired everj half hour, gave the alarm in 
the daytime or m dark and stormy nights ; an 
immense fire or beacon at other times. On the 
Looming of that heavy gun, lights sprang up 
fiom hill to MH along the different ranges of 
heights , the country was ai oused, and the yeo-' 
manry, hastily armed, hurried to their gather- 
ing places. 

■Washington was now doomed to experience 
great loss in the narrow circle of those about 
him, on whose attachment and devotion he 
could place implicit reliance. The Maiquis 
Lafayette, seeing no immediate prospect of ac- 
tive employment in the United States, and an- 
ticipating a war on the continent of Europe, 
was disposed to return to France to offer his 
services to his sovereign, desirous, however, 
of preserving a relation with America, he 
merely solicited from Congress the liberty of 
going home for the next winter ; engaging him- 
self not to depart until certain that the cam- 
paign was over, Washington hacked his ap- 
plication for a furlough, as an arrangement that 
would still link him with the service , expzess- 
ing his reluctance to part with an officer who 
united “ to all the military fire of youth an 
nneommon maturity of judgment.” Congress 
m consequence granted the marquis an unlim- 
ited leave of absence, to return to America 
whenever he should find it convenient. 

The marquis, in truth, was full of a grand 
project for the following summer’s campaign, 
which he was anxious to lay heforo the cabinet 
of Yersaiiles; it was to effect the conquest of 
Canada by the combined forces, naval and mili- 
tary, of France and the United States. Of 
course it embraced a wide scope of operations. 
One body of American troops was to be direct- 
ed against Detroit , another against FTiagara ; 
a third was to soi^e Oswego, lannoh a flotilla, 
and get command of Lake Ontario, and a 
fourth to penetrate Canada by the river St. 
Francis, and secure Montreal and the posts on 
Lake Champlain. While the Americans thus 
invaded Upper Canada, a French fi[eet with five 
thousand men was to ascend the St. Lawrence, 
and make an attack on Quebec. The scheme 
met the approbation of a great majority in 
Congress, who ordered it to be communioated 
to Dr. FranMiB, then minister at Paris, to be 
laid by him before the French cabinet. Pre- 
vious to a final determination, the House pru- 
dently consulted the opinion of the oommander- 


in-chief. Washington opposed the scheme, 
both hy letter and in a personal interview with 
Congress, as too complicated and extensive, and 
requiring too great resources in men and money 
to be undertaken with a prospect of success. 
He opp osed it also on p olitical groun ds Tliough 
it had apparently originated in a proposition of 
the Marquis Lafayette, it might Lave had its 
birth in the French cabinet, with a view to 
some ulterior object. He suggested the danger 
of introducing a large body of French troops 
into Canada, and putting them m possession of 
the capital of a province attached to them by 
all the ties of blood, habits, manners, religion, 
and former connection of government. Let us 
reahze for a moment, said he, the striking ad- 
vantages France would derive from the posses- 
sion of Canada ; an extensive territory, abound- 
ing in supplies for the use of her islands ; a vast 
source of the most beneficial commerce with 
the Indian nations, which she might then mo- 
nopolize ; ports of her own on this continent in- 
dependent of the precarious good-will of an 
ally , the whole trade of FTewfoiindland when- 
ever she pleased to engross it, the finest nur- 
sery for seamen in the world , and finally, the 
facility of awing and conkollmg tliese States, 
the natural and most formidable rival of eveiy 
maritime power in Europe. All these advan- 
tages he feared might prove too great a tempta- 
tion to he resisted hy any power actuated hy 
the common maxims of national policy; and, 
with all his confidence in the favorable senti- 
ments of France, he did not think it politic to 
subject her disinterestedness to such a trial. 
“ To waive every other consideration,” said lie, 
grandly, in the conclusion of a letter to the 
President of Congress, “ I do not like to add to 
the number of our national obligations. I 
would wish, as much as possible, to avoid 
giving a foreign power new claims of merit for 
services performed to the United States, and 
would ask no assistance that is not indispensa- 
ble.” 

The strenuous and far-seeing opposition of 
Washington was at length offhotnal; and the 
magnificent, but hazardous scheme, was entire- 
ly, though slowly and reluctantly abandoned. 
It appears since, that the cabinet of France had 
really no hand either in originating or promot- 
ing it ; but, on the contrary, was opposed to 
any expedition against Canada, and the in- 
structions to their minister forbade him to aid 
in any such scheme of conquest. 

Much of the winter was passed by Washington 
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in Philaclelpliia, occupied in devising and discuss- 
ing plans for tlie campaign of 1779. It was an 
anxious moment with him. Circumstances 
winch inspired others T\ith confidence, filled 
him with solicitude The alliance with Prance 
had produced a baneful feeling of security, 

Inch, it appeared to him, was paralyzing the en- 
ergies of the country. England, it was thought, 
would now be too much occupied in securing 
her pobition in Europe, to increase her force 
or extend her operations in America. Many, 
therefore, considered the war as virtually at an 
end, and were unwilling to make the sacri- 
fices, or supply the means necessary for impor- 
tant military undertakings. 

Dissensions, too, and paity feuds were hreak- 
ing out in Congress, owing to the relaxation of 
tliaL external pressure of a common and im- 
minent dangei, which had heretofore i^roduced 
a unity of sentiment and action That august 
body had, in fact, greatly deteriorated since 
the commencement of the war klany of those | 
whose names had been as watchwords at the 
Declaration of Independence, had withdrawn 
from the national councils ; occupied either by 
their individual afiairs, oi hy the affairs of their 
individual States Washington, whose com- 
prehensive patriotism embraced the whole 
Union, deprecated and deplored the dawning 
of this sectional spirit. America, he declaied, 
had never stood in more imminent need of the 
wise, patriotic, and spirited exeitions of her 
sous than at tins period The States, sep- 
arately, were too much engaged in their local 
concerns, and had withdrawn too many of 
their ablest men from the general council, for 
the good of the common weal, “ Our political 
system,” observed ho, “is like the mechanism 
of a clock; it is useless to keep the smaller 
wheels in order, if the greater one, the prime 
mover of the whole, is neglected.” It was Ms 
wish, therefore, that each State should not only 
choose, hut absolutely compel its ablest men to 
attend Congress, instructed to investigate and 
reform public abuses 

Nothing can exceed his appeal to the pa- 
triotism of liis native State, Yirgima, m a letter 
to Colonel Hainuson, the speaker of its House 
of Delegates, written on the 30th of December 
“ Our affairs are in a more distressed, ruinous, 
and deplorable condition than they have been 
since the commencement of the war. By a 
faithful laborer, then, in the cause , hy a man 
who is daily injuring his private estate without 
the smallest earthly advantage, not common to 


all in case of a favorable issue to the dispute ; 
by one who wishes the prosperity of America 
most devoutly, but sees it, or thinks he sees it, 
on the brink of rum ; you are besought most 
earnestly, my dear Colonel Harrison, to exert 
yourself m endeavoiing to rescue your country, 
by sending your best and ablest men to Oon- 
giess. These characters must not slumber nor 
sleep at home m such a time of pi essing danger. 
They must not content themselves with the 
enjoyment of places of honor or profit in their 
own State, while the common interests of 
America are mouldeiing and sinking into irre- 
tiievableruin. ^ ^ If I were to he called 
upon to draw a picture of the times and of 
men, fiom what I have seen, heard, and in part 
Imow, I should in one word say, tliat idleness, dis- 
sipation, and extravagance seem to have laid fast 
hold of most of them ; that speculation, pecula- 
tion, and an insatiable thirst for riches, seem to 
have got the better of every other considera- 
tion, and almost of every order of men ; that 
party disputes and personal quarrels aie the 
great business of the day, while the moment- 
I ous concerns of an empire, a great and ao- 
cumulatmg debt, ruined finances, depreciated 
money, and want of ciedit, which in its conse- 
quences is the want of every thing, aie but 
secondary considerations, and postponed from 
day to day, from week to week, as if our affairs 
wore the most promising aspect. ft. * 
In tho present situation of things, I cannot 
help asking where are Nason, "Wythe, Jeffer- 
son, Nicholas, Pendleton, Nelson, and another 
I could name? And why, if you are suffi- 
ciently impressed with your danger, do you 
not, as New York has done in the case of Mr. 
Jay, send an extra member or twm, for at least 
a limited time, tilL the great business of the 
nation is put upon a more respectable and 
happy establishment? ‘i< j confess to 

you I feel more leal distress on account of the 
present appearance of things, than I have done 
at any one time smee the commencement of the 
dispute.” 

NotMng seems to have disgusted Mm more 
during his visit' to Philadelphia, than the man- 
ner m which the concerns of the patriot camp 
were forgotten amid the revelry of the capital. 

“ An assembly, a concert, a dinner, a supper, 
that will cost three or four hundred pounds, 
will not only take men off from acting in this 
business, but even from tinnking of it ; while 
a great part of the officers of our army, from 
absolute necessity, are quitting the service, and 
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the more Yirtuoiis few, rather than do this, are 
sinMng by sure degrees into beggary and want.” 

In discussing the policy to be observed in 
the next campaign, ‘Washington presumed the 
enemy would mamtain their present posts, and 
conduct the war as heretofore ; in which case 
he was for remaining entirely on the defensive , 
with the exception of such minor operations 
as might be necessary to check the ravages of 
the Indians. The country, he observed, was 
in a languid and exhausted state, and had need 
of repose. The interruption to agricultural 
pursuits, and the many hands abstracted from 
husbandry by military service, had produced a 
scarcity of bread and forage, and rendered it 
difficult to subsist large armies. hTeithei* was 
it easy to recruit these armies. There was 
abundance of employment; wages weie high, 
the value of money was low, consequently 
there was hut little temptation to enlist. Plans 
had been adopted to remedy the deranged state 
of the currency, hut they would be slow in 
operation. Great economy must in the mean 
time he observed in the public expenditure. 

The participation of France in the war, also, 
and the prospect that Spam would soon be 
embroiled with England, must certainly divide 
the attention of the enemy, and allow America 
a bieathmg time , these and similar considera- 
tions were urged by Washington in favor of a 
defensive policy. One single exception was 
made by him. The horrible ravages and mas- 
sacres perpetrated by the Indians and their 
tory allies at Wyoming, had been followed by 
similar atrocities at Oherry Valley, in the State 
of ISfew York, and called for signal vengeance 
to prevent a repetition. Washington knew by 
experience tliat Indian warfare, to be effective, 
should never he merely defensive, but must be 
carried into the enemy’s country. The Six 
RTations, the most civilized of the savage tribes, 
had proved themselves the most formidable 
His idea was to make war upon them m theii 
own style ; penetrate their country, lay waste 
their villages and settlements, and at the same 
time destroy the British post at Niagara, that 
nestling-place of tones and refugees. 

The policy thus recommended was adopted 
by Congress. An expedition was set on foot 
to carry that part relative to the Indians into 
execution : but hero a circumstance occurred, 
which Washington declared gave him more 
pain than any thing that had happened in the 
war. A Jersey brigade being ordered to 
march, the officers of the first regiment hesi- 


tated to obey. By the depreciation of paper 
money, their pay was incompetent to their 
support ; it was, in fact, merely nominal , the 
consequence was, as they alleged, that they 
were loaded with debt, and their families at 
home were starving; yet the Legislature of 
their State turned a deaf ear to their com- 
plaints. Thus aggrieved, they addressed a re- 
monsti’ance to the Legislature on the subject 
of their pay, intimating that, should it not i e- 
ceive the immediate attention of that body, 
they might, at the expiration of three days, be 
considered as having resigned, and other offi- 
cers might be appointed in tlieir place. 

Here was one of the many dilemmas which 
called for the judgment, moderation, and great 
personal weight and influence of Washington. 
He was eminently the soldier’s friend, but he 
was no less thoroughly the patriot geneial. 
He knew and felt the pnvations and distresses 
of the army, and the truth of the grievances 
complained of, hut he saw, also, the evil con- 
sequences that might result from such a course 
as that which the officers had adopted. Act- 
ing, therefore, as a mediator, he coiroborhted 
the statements of the complainants on the one 
hand, urging on government the necessity of a 
more general and adequate provision for the 
officers of the army, and the danger of subject- 
ing them to too severe and continued priva- 
tions. On the other hand, he represented to the 
officers the difficulties with which government 
itself had to contend from a deranged currency 
and exhausted resources ; and the unavoidable 
delays that consequently Impeded its moneyed 
operations. Ho called upon them, therefore, 
for a further exertion of that patience and per- 
severance which had hitheito done them the 
highest honor at home and abroad, had inspired 
liim with unlimited confidence in their virtue, 
and consoled him amidst eveiy perplexity and 
reverse of fortune to which the national affairs 
had been exposed, “ Now that we have made 
so great a progiess to the attainment of the 
end we have in view,” observed he, “ any 
thing like a change of conduct would imply a 
very unliappy change of principle, and a for- 
getfulness, as well of what we owe to ourselves, 
as to our country. Did I suppose it possible 
this could bo the case even in a single regiment 
of the army, I should be mortified and clm- 
grined beyond expression. I should feel it as 
a wound given to my own honor, which I con- 
sider as embarked with that of the army at 
large. 
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But the gentlemen,” adds he, “ cannot be 
in earnest, they cannot seriously intend any 
thing that would be a stain on their former 
reputation. They have only reasoned wrong 
about the means of obtaining a good end ; and 
on consideration, I hope and flatter myself, 
they will renounce what must appear to be 
improper. At the opening of a camjiaign, 
when under marching oi ders for an important 
service, their own honor, duty to the public and 
to themselves, and a regard to military propriety, 
will not suffer them to persist in a measure 
which would he a violation of them all. It 
will even wound their delicacy, coolly to re- 
flect that they have hazarded a step which has 
an air of dictating to their country, by takmg 
advantage of the necessity of the moment ; for 
the declaration they have made to the State, 
at so critical a time, that unless they obtain 
relief in the short period of three days, they 
must be considered out of the service, has very 
much that aspect,” 

These and other observations of similar pur- 
port, were contained in a letter to G-eneial 
Uaxwell, their commander, to be laid before 
the officers. It produced a lespectfnl reply, hut 
one ivhich intimated no disposition to swerve 
from their determination. After reiterating 
their giievances, “we are sorry,” added they, 
“ that you should imagine we meant to disobey 
orders. It was and is stiU our deteimmation 
to march with our legiment, and to do the 
duty of officers until the Legislature shall have 
a reasonable time to appomt others, but no 
longer. We beg leave to assure your Excel- 
lency, that we have the highest sense of your 
ability and virtues , that executing your orders 
has ever given us pleasure ; that -vve love the 
service, and love oiir country ; — ^but when that 
country gets so lost to virtue and justice, as to 
forget to support its servants, it then becomes 
their duty to retire from its service.” 

A commander of less magnanimity than 
Washington would have answered this letter 
by a stern exercise of military lulo, and driven 
the really aggrieved parties to extremity. He 
nobly contented himself -witli the following 
comment on it, forming a paragraph of a letter 
to General Maxwell. “ I am sorry the gentle- 
men persist in the principles which dictated 
the step they have talcon; as, the more the 
affair unfolds itself, the more reason I see to 
disapprove it. But in the present view they 
have of the matter, and with their present feel- 
ings, it is not probable any new argument that 


could be offered would have more influence than 
the former. While, therefore, the gentlemen 
continue in the execution of their duty, as they 
declare themselves heaitily disposed to do, I 
shall only legiet that they have taken a step 
of which they must heieafter see the impro- 
priety,” 

The Legislature of Hew Jersey imitated the 
foibearance of Washington. Oomponiiding 
with their pnde, tijey let the officers know 
that on their withdrawing the memorial, the 
subject matter of it would be promptly attend- 
ed to. It was withdrawn. Resolutions were 
immediately passed, granting pecuniary sup- 
plies to both officeis and soldiers. The money 
was forthwith forwarded to camp, and the bri- 
gade marched. 

Such was the paternal spirit exercised by 
Washington, in all the difficulties and discon- 
tents of the army. How clearly he understood 
the genius and ciicnmstances of the people he 
was called upon to manage, and how truly 
was he their protector even more than their 
commander ! 

We shall briefly dispose of the ludian cam- 
paign. The first act was an expedition fiom 
Fort Schuyler by Colonel Yan Schaick, Lieii- 
tenant-Oolonel Willett, and Major Cochran, 
with about six hundred men, who, on the 19th 
of April, surprised the towns of the Ononda- 
gas; destroyed the whole settlement, and re- 
turned to the fort without the loss of a single 
man. 

The great expedition of the campaign, how- 
ever, -was m revenge of the lUjassacre of Wyo- 
ming. Early iii the summer, tin ee thousand men 
assembled in that lately desolated legion, and, 
conducted by Genei al Sullivan, moved up the 
west branch of the Susquehanna into the Seneca 
country. While on the way, they Tvere joined 
by a part of the western army, under General 
James Clinton, who had come from the valley 
of the Mohawk by Otsego lake and the east 
branch of the Susquehanna. The united forces 
amounted to about five thousand men, of which 
Sullivan had the general command. 

The Indians, and their allies the tones, had 
received information of the intended invasion, 
and appeared in arms to oppose it. They were 
much inferior in force, however, being about 
fifteen hundred Indians and two hundred white 
men, commanded by the two Butlers, Johnson, 
and Brant. A battle took place at Hewtown 
on the 29th of August, in which they were 
easily defeated. Sullivan then pushed forward 
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into tbe Ixeait of the Indian conntry, penetrat- 
ing as far as the Genesee Eiver, laying every 
thing v'aste, setting fire to deserted dwellings, 
destroying corn-fields, orchards, gardens, every- 
thing that could give sustenance to man, the 
design being to starve the Indians out of the 
country. The latter retreated before him with 
their families, and at length took refuge under 
the protection of the British garrison at Kiag- 
ara Having completed his errand, SuHivan 
returned to Easton, in Pennsylvania. The 
thanks of Congress were voted to him and his 
army, hut he shortly afterward resigned his 
Gommission on account of ill health, and retired 
from the service. 

A similar expedition was undertaken by 
Colonel Brodhead, from Pittshuig up the Alle- 
gany, against the Mingo, Muncey, and Seneca 
tribes, with similar results. The wisdom of 
Ifashington’s policy of carrying the war against 
the Indians into their country, and conducting 
it in their own way, was apparent fiom the 
general intimidation produced among the trihes 
by these expeditions, and the subsequent infre- 
quency of their muiderous incursions ; the in- 
stigation of which by the British, had been the 
most inhuman feature of this war. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The situation of Sir Henry Clinton must have 
been mortifying in the extreme to an officer of 
lofty ambition and generous aims. His force, 
between sixteen and seventeen thousand strong, 
was superior in number, discipline, and equip- 
ment to that of TVashington ; yet his instruc- 
tions confined him to a predatory warfare car- 
ried on by attacks and marauds at distant 
points, harassing, it is true, yet irritating to 
the conntry intended to be conciliated, and 
brutalizing to his own soldiery. Such was the 
nature of an expedition set on foot against the 
commerce of the Chesapeake ; by which com- 
merce the armies were supiilied and the credit 
of the government sustained. On the 9th of 
Kay, a squadion under 6ir George Collier, con- 
voying transports and galleys, with twenty- 
five hundred men, commanded by General 
Mathews, entered these waters, took possession 
of Portsmouth without opposition, sent out 
armed parties against KorfOlk, Suffiolk, Gos- 
port, Xemp’s Landing, and other neighboring 
places, where were immense quantities of pro- 


visions, naval and military stores, and mer- 
chandise of all kinds ; with numerous vessels, 
some on the stocks, others iiohly laden. "Wher- 
ever they went, a scene of plunder, conflagi a- 
tion, and destruction ensued. A few days suf- 
ficed to ravage the whole neighborhood. 

While this was going on at the south, Wash- 
ington received intelligence of movements at 
Hew Yoik and in its vicinity, which made him 
apprehend an expedition against the Highlands 
of the Hudson. 

Since the loss of Eoits Montgomery and Clin- 
ton, the main defences of the Highlands had 
been established at the sudden bend of the aver 
where it winds between West Point and Con- 
stitution Island. Two opposite forts com- 
manded this bend, and an iron chain which 
was stretched across it. * 

Yfashington had projected two works also 
just below the Highlands, at Stony Point and 
Yerplanck’s Point, to serve as outworks of the 
mountain passes, and to jiroteot Xing’s Perry, 
the most direct and convemenb communication 
between the Korthern and Middle States 

A small but strong fort had been erected 
on Yeiplanck’s Point, and was gairisoned by 
seventy men under Captain Armstrong, A 
more important work was in progress at Stony 
Point. When comi>leted, those two forts, on 
opposite promontories, would form as it were 
the lower gates of the Highlands; miniature 
Pillars of Hercules, of which Stony Point was 
the Gibraltar. 

To be at hand in case of any real attempt 
upon the Highlands, Washington drew up with 
his forces in that direction; moving by the 
way of Morristown. 

An expedition up the Hudson was really the 
object of Sir Henry Clinton’s movements, and 
for this he was strengthened by the return of 
Sir George Collier with his marauding ships 
and forces from Yirginia. On the 30th of May, 
Sir Henry set out on his second grand cruise up 
the Hudson, with an aimameiit of about seventy 
sad, great and small, and one hundred and fifty 
llat boats. Admiral Sir George Cohier coin- 
mandod the armament, and there was aland 
force of about five thousand men under General 
Yaughan. 

The first aim of Sir Henry was to get posses- 
sion of Stony and Yerplanok’s Points; his 
former expedition liad acquainted him with 
the importance of this pass of the river. On 
the morning of the 31st, the forces were landed 
in two (hvjsions, the largest under General 
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Yaughari, on the east side of the river, about 
seven or eight miles below Yerpiaiick’s Point; 
the other, commanded by Sir Henry m person, 
landed “in Haverstraw Bay, about three miles 
below Stony Point. There were about thhfcy 
men in the unfinished fort ; they abandoned it 
on the approach of the enemy, and retieated 
into the Highlands, having first set fire to the 
hlock'honse. The British took quiet possession 
of the fort m the evening , dragged up cannon 
and mortars in the night, and at daybreak 
opened a furious fire upon Fort Lafayette. It 
was cannonaded at the same time by the armed 
vessels, and a demonstration was made on it 
by the division under General Yaughan. Thus 
surrounded, the little garrison of seventy men 
was forced to surrender with no other stipula- 
tion than safety to their persons and to the 
property they had in the fort. Major Andre 
was aide-de-camp to Sir Henry, and signed the 
ai tides of capitulation. 

Sir Henry Clinton stationed garrisons in 
both posts, and set to work with great activity 
to complete the fortification of Stony Pomt. 
His troops remained for several days in two 
divisions on the opposite sides of the river , 
the fleet geneially fell down a little below 
King’s Ferry , some of the square-rigged ves- 
sels, however, with others of a smaller size, 
and fat-hottomed boats, having troops on 
hoard, dropped down Haverstraw Bay, and 
finally disappeared behind the promontories 
which advance acioss the upper part of the 
Tappan Sea. 

Some of the movements of the enemy per- 
plexed Washington exceedingly. He presumed, 
however, that the mam object of Sir Henry was 
to get possession of West Point, tlie guardian 
fortress of the river, and that the capture of 
Stony and Yorplanck’s Points were preparatory 
steps. He would fain have dislodged him from 
these posts, which cut off all communication 
by the way of King’s Ferry, hut they were too 
strong ; he had not the force nor military ap- 
paiatus necessary. Deferring any attempt on 
them for the present, he took measures for the 
protection of West Point. Leaving General 
Putnam and the main body of the army at 
Smith’s Clove, a mountain pass in the rear of 
Haverstraw, he removed his head-quarters to 
Hew Windsor, to he near West Point in case 
of need, and to press the completion of its 
works. General MoDougall was transferred to 
the command of the Point. Three brigades 
were stationed at different places on the oppo- 


site side of the river, under General Heath, 
from which fatigue parties crossed daily to 
work on the fortifications. 

This strong disposition of the American 
forces checked Sir Henry’s designs against tlie 
Highlands Contenting himself, theiefore, for 
the present, with the acquisition of Stony and 
Yeiplanck’s Points, he letuined to Kew Tork ; 
where he soon set on foot a desolating expedition 
along the seaboard of Connecticut. That State, 
while it furnished the American armies with 
provisions and recruits, and infested the sea 
with piivateeis, had hitherto experienced noth-' 
ing of the horrors of war within its borders. 
Sir Heniy, m compliance with his instructions 
from government, was now about to give it a 
scouiging lesson ; and he entertained the hope 
that, in so doing, he might draw down Wash- 
ington from his mountain fastnesses, and lay 
open the Hudson to a successful incursion 

General (late Governor) Try on, was the 
officer selected by Sir Henry for this inglorious, 
but apparently congenial service. About the 
beginning of July lie embaiked with two thou- 
sand SIX hundred men, in a fleet of trans- 
ports and teiideis, and was convoyed up the 
Sound by Sir George Collier with two ships of 
war. 

On the 5th of July, the tioops landed near 
Hew Haven, in two divisions, one led by Tiyon, 
the other by Brigadier-General Garth, his lieu- 
tenant. They came upon the neighborhood by 
surprise, yet the militia assembled in haste, 
and made a resolute though ineffectual opposi- 
tion. The British captured the town, disman- 
tled the fort, and took or destroyed all the 
vessels in the harbor; with all the artillery, 
ammunition, and public stores. Several pri- 
vate houses were plundered ; hut this, it was 
said, was done by the soldiery contrary to 
ordeis. Tl^e enemy, in fact, claimed great 
credit for lenity in refraining from universal 
sackage, consideiing the opposition they had 
experienced while on the march, and that some 
of the mbahitants of the town had fired npon 
them from the windows. 

They next proceeded to Fairfield ; where, meet- 
ing with greater resistance, they thought the 
moment arrived for a wholesome example of 
severity. Accordingly, they not merely ravag- 
ed and destroyed the public stores and the ves- 
sels in the harbor, hut laid the town itself in 
ashes. The exact return of this salutary lesson 
gives the destruction of ninety-seven dwelling- 
houses, sixty-seven barns and stables, forty-eight 
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store-iionses, three places of "worship, a court- 
house, a jai], and two school-houses. 

The sight of their homes laid desolate, and 
their dwellings wrapped in flames, only served 
to exasperate the inluibitants, and produce a 
more determined opposition to the progiess of 
the destioyers ; whereupon the ruthless ravage 
of the latter increased as they advanced. 

At NTorwalh, where they landed on the 11th 
of July, they hnrnt one hundred and thmty 
dwelling houses, eighty-seven hams, twenty- 
two store-houses, seventeen shops, four mills, 
two places of "woisMp, and five vessels which 
were in the harbor. All this was private prop- 
erty, and the loss fell on individuals engaged 
in the ordinary occupations of life. These acts 
of devastation weie accompanied by atrocities, 
inevitable where the hrutal passions of the sol- 
diery are aroused They w'ere unprovoked, 
too, by any unusual acts of liostility, the militia 
having no time to assemble, excepting in small 
parties for the defence of their homes and fire- 
sides. The loss of the British throughout the 
whole expedition amounted, according to their 
own accounts, to twenty killed, ninety-sis 
wounded, and thirty-two missing 

It was intended to crown this grand uivage 
by a descent on New London, a noted rendez- 
vous of privateers , but as greater opposition 
was expected there than at either of the other 
places, the squadron returned to Huntington 
Bay, on Long Island, to await reinforcements , 
and Oommodore Collier proceeded to Throg’s 
Neck, to confer with Sir Henry Clinton about 
further operations 

In this conference Sir Henry was assured 
that the recent expedition was producing the 
most salutary effects , that the principal inhab- 
itants were incensed at the apathy of "ifasliiiig- 
ton in romaining encamped near the Hudson, 
while their country "ums ravaged and their 
homes laid in ashes; that they complained 
equally of Congress, and talked of withdrawing 
from it their allegiance, and making terms with 
the British commanders for themselves ; finally, 
it was urged that the pioposcd expedition 
against New London would carry these salutary 
effects still further, and confirm the inhabitants 
in the sentiments they were beginning to ex- 
press. 

Such were the delusive representations con- | 
tinually made to the British commanders in the 
course of this war ; or rather, such were the ^ 
delusions in which they themselves indulged, ' 
and which led them to the commission of acts I 


calculated to rend still further asunder the kin- 
dred countries. 

■Washington, however, was not culpable of 
the apathy ascribed to him. On hearing of the 
departure of the expedition to the eastward, 
and before he was acquainted with its definite 
object, he detached General Heath, with two 
brigades of Connecticut militia, to counteract 
the movements of the enemy. This was all 
that he could spare from the force stationed for 
the protection of the Highlands. Any weak- 
ening of his posts there might bring the enemy 
suddenly upon Mm, such was their facility in 
moving ficom one place to another by means of 
their shipping Indeed, he had divined that a 
scheme of the kind was at the bottom of the 
hostile movement to the eastward. 

As a kind of counter-check to Sir Henry, he 
had for some days been planning the recapture of 
Stony Point and Fort Lafayette. He had i econ- 
noitred them in person , spies had been thrown 
into them, and information, collected from de- 
serters. Stony Point having been recently 
strengthened by the British was now the most 
impoi tant. It was a rocky promontory advanc- 
ing far into the Hudson, which washed three sides 
of it A deep morass, coveied at high watei, 
separated it from the mainland, but at low tide 
might be traversed by a narrow causeway and 
bridge. The promontory was crowned by strong 
works, furnished with heavy ordnance, com- 
manding the morass and causeway. Lower down 
were two rows of abatis, and the shore at the 
foot of the hill could he swept by vessels of 
war anchored in the river. The garrison was 
about six hundred strong, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Oolonel Johnson. 

To attempt the surprisal of this isolated post, 
thus strongly fortified, was a perilous enterprise 
General IVayiie, Mad Anthony as he was called 
from his daring valor, was the officer to whom 
'Washington proposed it, and he engaged in it 
with avidity.**^ According to WashingtoMb 
plan, it was to be attempted by light-infantry 
only, at night, and with the utmost secrecy, 
securing every person they met to prevent dis- 
covery. Between one and two hundred chosen 
Bien and officers were to make the surprise ; 
xmeceded by a vanguard of prudent, deter- 
ininod men, well commanded, to remove ob- 
structions, secure sentries, and drive in the 
guards. The whole were to advance with 

* It is a popular tradition, that -wlicii WaBliington iiro- 
poaed to Wayne the atorming of Stony Point, tlie reply 
■was, “ General, I’ll storm h — 11 if you will only plan it,” 
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fixed fiayonets and unloaded muskets ; all was 
to be done with the bayonet* These parties 
were to be followed by the mam body, at a 
small distance, to support and reinforce them, 
or to bring them off in case of failure All 
weie to wear white cockades or feathers, and to 
have a watchword, so as to be distinguished 
from the enemy. “ The usual time for exploits 
of this kind,” observes Washmgton, “is a little 
befoie day, for winch reason a vigilant officer is 
then more on the watch. I therefore recom- 
mend a midnight liour.” 

On getting possession of Stony Point, Wayne 
was to turn its guns upon Fort Lafayette, and 
the shipping A detachment was to march 
down from West Point by Peekskill, to the 
vicmity of Fort Lafayette, and hold itself ready 
to join in the attack npon it, as soon as the 
cannonade began from Stony Point 

On the 15tli of July, about mid-day, Wayne 
set ont with Ms light-infantry from Sandy 
Beach, fourteen miles distant from Stony Point. 
The roads were rugged, across mountains, mo- 
rasses, aud narrow defiles, in the skiits of the 
Dunderheig, -where frequently it was necessary 
to proceed in single file About eight m the 
evening, they arrived within a mile and a half 
of the forts, without being discovered. Rot a 
dog barked to give the alarm — all the dogs on 
the neighborhood had been privately destroy- 
ed beforehand. Bringing the men to a halt, 
Wayne and his principal officers went nearer, 
and carefully reconnoitred the works and their 
environs, so as to pioceed under&tandingly and 
withont confusion Having made their obser- 
vations they returned to the troops. Midnight, 
it will he recollected, was the time recommend- 
ed by Washington for the attack. About half- 
past eleven, the whole moved forward, guided 
by a negro of the neighhoihood wLo had fre- 
quently carried in fruit to the garrison, and 
served the Americans as a spy. He led the 
way, accompanied by two stout men disguised 
as farmers. The countersign was given to the 
first sentinel, posted on high ground west of 
the morass. While the negro talked with liim, 
the men seized and gagged him. The sentinel 
posted at the head of the causeway was served 
in the same manner ; so that hitlieito no alarm 
was given. The causeway, however, was 
overflowed, and it was some time after twelve 
o’clock hefoie the txoops could cross; leaving 
three hundred men under General Muhlenberg, 
on the western side of the morass, as a re- 
serve. 


At the foot of the promontory, the troops 
were divided into two columns, foi simulta- 
neous attacks on opposite sides of the woiks. 
One hundred and fifty volunteers, led by Lleu- 
tenant-Oolonel Fleury, seconded by Major Po- 
sey, formed the vanguard of the right column. 
One hundred volunteers under Major Stewart, 
the vanguard of the left In advance of each 
-was a forlorn hope of twenty men, one led by 
Lieutenant Gibbon, the other by Lieutenant 
Knox ; it was their desperate duty to remove 
the abatis. So well had the whole affair been 
conducted, that the Americans were close upon 
the outwoiks before they were disco vexed. 
There was then severe skirmishing at the p)ick- 
ets. The Americans used the bayonet, the 
others discharged their muskets The reports 
roused the garrison. Stony Point -was instantly 
in an uproar. The drums beat to arms ; every 
one hurried to liis alarm post ; the woxks were 
hastily manned, and a tremendous fire of grape 
shot and musketry opened upon the assailants. 

The two columns forced their way with the 
bayonet, at opposite points, surmounting every 
obstacle. Colonel Fleury was the first to enter 
the fort and strilce the British flag. Major 
Posey sprang to the ramparts and shouted, 
“The fort is our own.” Wayne, who led the 
right column, received at the inner ahatis a con- 
tusion on the head from a musket ball, and 
would have fallen to the ground, but his two 
aides-de-camp supported him. Thinking it was 
a death wound, “ Carry me into the fort,” said 
he, “ and let me die at the head of my column.” 
He was borne in between his aides, and soon 
recovered Ms self-possession. The two columns 
arrived nearly at the same time, and met in the 
centre of the works. The garrison surrendered 
at discretion. 

At daybreak, aa Washmgton directed, the 
guns of the fort were turned on Fort Lafayette 
and the shipping. The latter cut their cables 
and dropped down the river. Through a series 
of blunders, the detachment from West Point, 
which was to have co-operated, did not arrive 
in time, and came unprovided with suitable am- 
munition for their battering artillery- This part 
of the enterprise, therefore, failed , Fort Lafay- 
ette held out. 

The storming of Stony Point stands out in 
high relief as one of the most brilliant aoliieve- 
inents of the war, The Americans had effected 
it without firing a musket. On their pait, it 
was tlie silent, deadly work of the bayonet ; 
the fierce resistance they met at the outset may 
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be judged by the bavoo made in tbeu* forlorn 
hope ; out of twenty-two men, seventeen were 
either hilled or wounded. The whole loss of 
the Americans was fifteen killed and eighty- 
three wounded. Of the ganison, sixty-thiee 
were slam, Includmgtwo officers; five hundred 
and fifty-three were taken prisoners, among 
whom were a lieutenant- colonel, four captains, 
and twenty-three subaltern officers. 

Wayne, in Ms despatches, writes : “ The hu- 
manity of our brave soldiery, who scorned to 
take the lives of a vanquished foe when calling 
for mercy, reflects the highest honor on them ; 
and accounts for the few of the enemy killed 
on the occasion.” His words reflect honor on 
himself 

A British histoiian confirms his eulogy. 

The conduct of the Ameiicans upon this oc- 
casion was highly meiutoiious,” writes he , foi 
they would have been fully 3ustified In putting 
the gainson to the sword, not one man of 
which was put to death but in fair combat.” 

We aie happy to record an instance of gen- 
erous feeling on the pait of General Oharles 
Lee, in connection with Stony Point. When 
ho Heard of Wayne’s achievement, he wrote to 
him as follows : “ What I am going to say, you 
will not, I ho]iG, consider as paying my court 
in this hour of your glory ; for, as it is at least 
my present intention to leave this continent, I 
can have no interest in paying my court to any 
individual. What I shall say, therefore, is dic- 
tated by tbe genuine feelings of my beai*t. I 
do most sincerely declare, that yonr assault of 
Stony Point is not only tbe most brilliant, in 
my opinion, tlmougbout tbe whole course of the 
war on either side, hut that it is the most bril- 
liant I am acquainted with in history ; the as- 
sault of Schweiduitz by Marshal Laiidon, I 
think inferior to it. I wish you, therefore, 
most sincerely, joy of tbe laurels you have de- 
servedly acquired, and that you may long live 
to wear them.” 

This is the more magnanimous on the part 
of Lee, as Wayne bad been tbe cliief witness 
against Mm in tbe court-martial after the 
affiair of Monmouth, greatly to Ms annoyance. 
Wbilo Stony Point, tliereforo, stands a lasting 
monument of the daring courage of ‘‘ Mad An- 
thony,” let it call up tbe lemembranoe of this 
freak of generosity on tbe part of tbe cooentrio 
Lee. 

Tidings of the capture of Stony Point, 
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and the imminent danger of Fort Lafayette, 
reached Sir Henry Clinton just after his con- 
ference with Sir George Collier at Throg’s 
Neck. The expedition against New London 
was instantly given up ; the transpoits and 
tioops were recalled ; a forced march was 
made to Dobbs’ Ferry on tbe Hudson ; a de- 
tachment was sent up the iivei* in transports 
to relieve Fort Lafayette, and Sir Henry fol- 
lowed with a greater force, hoping Washington 
might quit bis fastnesses, and risk a battle for 
the possession of Stony Point. 

Again the Fabian policy of the Ameiican 
commander-in- chief disappointed the British 
general. Having well examined the post in 
company with an engineer and several general 
officers, he found that at least fifteen hundred 
men would be acquired to maintain it, a num- 
bei not to be spaiecl fiom the aimy at present. 

The wmrks, too, weie only calculated for de- 
fence on the land side, and were open towards 
the river, where the enemy depended upon 
protection from their ships It would be neces- 
sary to construct them anew, with great labor. 
The army, also, would have to be in the vicin- 
ity, too distant fioia West Point to aid in oom- 
ideting or defending its fortifications, and ex- 
posed to the risk of a general action on un- 
favorable terms. 

For these considerations, in which all his 
officers concurred, Washington evacuated the 
post on the 18 th, removing the cannon and 
stores, and destroying the works ; after which 
he drew Ms foices together m the Highlands, 
and established his quarters at West Point, not 
knowing but that Sir Henry might attempt a 
retaliatory vStroke on that most important fort- 
ress. The latter took possession of Stony 
Point, and fortified and garrisoned it more 
strongly than ever, but was too wary to risk 
an attempt upon the strongholds of the High- 
lands. Finding Washington was not to he 
tempted out of them, he ordered the transports 
to fall once more down the river, and returned 
to his former encampment at PMlipsburg, 


OEAPTEE XL. 

Tnn brilliant affiair of the storming of Stony 
Point, was somewhat overshadowed by the 
result of an enterprise at the eastward, under- 
taken without consulting W ashington. A Brit- 
ish detachment from Halifax of seven or eight 
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Imndred men, had founded in June a military 
post on the eastern side of the Bay of Penob- 
scot, nine miles below the river of that name, 
and were erecting a fort there, intended to 
protect ISTova Scotia, control the frontiers of 
Massachnsetts, and command the vast wooded 
regions of Maine , whence ineshanstihle sup- 
plies of timber might be procured for the royal 
shipyards at Halifax and elsewhere. 

The people of Boston, roused hy this move- 
ment, which invaded their * territory, and 
touched their pride and interests, undertook, 
on their own responsibility, a naval and mili- 
tary expedition intended to dinve off the in- 
vaders. All Boston was in a military hustle, 
enroUmg militia and volunteers. An embargo 
of forty days was laid on the shipping, to fa- 
cilitate the equipment of the naval armament ; 
a squadron of aimed ships and brigantines un- 
der Commodore Saltonstall, at length pnt to 
sea, convoying transports, on board of winch 
were near four thousand land tioops under 
General Level. 

Arriving in the Penobscot on the 25th of 
May, they found Colonel Maclean posted on a 
peninsula, steep and precipitous towaid the 
bay and deeply trenched on the land side, with 
three ships of war anchored before it 

Lovel was repulsed, with some little loss, in 
an attempt to effect a landing on the peninsula , 
but finally succeeded before daybieak on the 
28th, The moment was propitious for a bold 
and vigorous blow. The fort was hut half fin- 
ished, the guns weie not mounted ; the three 
armed vessels could not have offeied a formi- 
dable resistance; hut, unfortunately, the en- 
ergy of a "Wayne was wanting to the enterprise. 
Lovel proceeded by legular siege. He threw 
up works at seven hundred and fifty yards dis- 
tance, and opened a cannonade, which was 
continued from day to day, for a fortnight. 
The enemy availed themselves of the delay to 
strengthen their works, in which they were 
aided by men from the ships. Distrustful of 
the efficiency of the militia and of then con- 
tinuance in camp, Lovel sent to Boston for a 
remforcement of Continental troops. He only 
awaited their arrival to carry the place by 
storm. A golden opportunity was lost by this 
excess of caution. It gave time to Admiral 
Collier at Hew York to hear of this enterprise, 
and take measures for its defeat. 

On the IStli of August, Lovel was astounded 
hy intelligence that the admiral was arrived 
before the bay with a superior armament. 


Thus fairly entrapped, he endeavored to extri- 
cate his force with as little loss as possible. 
Before news of Collier’s arrival could reach 
the fort, he re-embarked his troops m the 
transports to make their escape up the river. 
His armed vessels were drawn up in a crescent 
as if to give battle, hut it was merely to hold 
the enemy in check. They soon gave way; 
some were captuied, others weie set on fiie or 
blown up, and abandoned by their ciews. 
The transports being eagerly pursued and in 
great danger of being taken, disgorged the 
troops and seamen on the wild shores of the 
liver* whence they had to make the best of 
their way to Boston, struggling for upwards of 
a hundred miles through a pathless wilderness, 
before they reached the settled parts of the 
country , and several of them perishing through 
hunger and exhaustion. 

If ‘Washington was chagrined by the signal 
failure of this expedition, undertaken without 
his advice, he was cheered by the better fortune 
of one set on foot about the same time, under 
his own eye, by liis young friend, Major Henry 
Lee of the Virginia dragoons This active and 
daring officer had frequently been employed by 
him in scouring the country on the west side 
of the Hudson to collect information ; keep an 
eye upon the enemy’s posts ; cut off their sup- 
plies, aud check their foi aging paitics The 
co 2 ip de main at Stony Point had piqued his* 
emulation. In his communications to head- 
quaiters he intimated that an opportunity pre- 
sented for an exploit of almost equal daring. 
In the course of his reconnoitring, aud by 
means of spies, he had discovered that the 
British post at Paulus Hook, immediately op- 
posite to Hew York, was very negligently 
guarded. Paulus Hook is a long low point of 
the Jersey shore, stretching into the Hudson, 
and connected to the mainland by a sandy isth- 
mus, A fort had been erected on it, and gar- 
risoned with four or five hundred men, under 
the command of Major Sutherland. It was a 
strong position. A creek fordable only in two 
places rendered the hook difficult of access. 
Within this, a deep trench had been cut across 
the isthmus, traversed by a drawbiidge with 
a barred gate; and still within this was a 
double row of abatis, extending into the water. 
The whole position, with the country imme- 
diately adjacent, was separated from the rest of 
Jersey hy the Hackensack Eivei’, running par- 
allel to the Hudson, at the distance of a very few 
miles, and only traversable in boats, excepting 
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at the Bridge, about fourteen miles from 
Paulus Hook 

Oonfideot in the strength of his position, and 
its distance from any Ameiican force, Major 
Sutherland had become remiss m his military 
precautions , the want of -^igilaribe in a com- 
mander soon produces carelessness in subal- 
terns, and a general negligence prevailed in the 
garrison. 

All this had been ascertamed. by Major Lee , 
and he now proposed the daring project of sur- 
prising the foit at night, and thus striking an 
insulting blow “ within cannon shot of Hew 
York.” "W'ashington was pleased with the 
project, he had a relish for signal enterprises 
of the kind; he was aware of their striking 
and salutary effect upon both friend and foe ; 
and he was disposed to favor the adventurous 
schemes of this young officer. The chief danger 
in the present one, would he m the evacuation 
and retreat after the blow had been effected, 
owing to the proximity of the enemy’s force at 
Hew York. In consenting to the enterprise, 
therefore, he stipulated that Lee shonld not un- 
deitake it unless sure, from previous observa- 
tion, that the post could be carried by instant 
surprise ; when carried, no time was to be lost 
in attempting to bring off cannon or any other 
articles , or in collecting stragglers of the gar- 
lison who might skulk and -hide themselves. 
He was “to surpiise the post; bring off the 
garrison immediately, and effect a retreat.” 

On the IStli of August Lee set out on the 
expedition, at the head of three hundred men 
of Lord Stirling’s division, and a troop of dis- 
mounted dragoons under Captain McLane. The 
attack was to be made that night. Lest the 
enemy should hear of their movement, it was 
given out that they were on a mere foi aging 
excursion. The road they took lay along that 
belt of rocky and wooded heights wdnch bor- 
ders tbe Ilndson, and forms a lugged neck be- 
tween it and the Hackensack Lord Stilling 
followed with five hundied men, and encamped 
at the Hew Bridge on that liver, to be at hand 
to render aid if required. As it would be per- 
ilous to return along the rugged neck just men- 
tioned, from the number of the enemy en- 
camped along the Hudson, Lee, after striking 
the blow, was to push for Bow’s Ferry on the 
Hackensaok, not far from Paulus Hook, whei*e 
boats wonld be waiting to receive him. 

It was between two and three in the morning 
wdien Lee ai’rived at the creek which rendered 
Paulus Hook difficult of access. It happened, 


fortunately, that Major Sutheiland, the British 
commander, had, the day before, detached a 
foraging party under a Major Buskirk, to a part 
of the country called the English Heighborliood. 
As Lee and his men approached, they were mis- 
taken by the sentinel for tins party on its i e- 
turn. The darkness of the night favored the 
mistake. They passed the cieek and ditch, en- 
tered the works unmolested, and had made 
themselves masters of the post before the neg- 
ligent garrison* were well roused from “^ileep. 
Major Sutherland and about sixty Hessians 
threw themselves into a small block-house on 
the left of the fort and opened an irregular fire. 
To attempt to dislodge them would have cobi: 
too much time. Alarm guns from the ships in 
the liver and the forts at Hew York threat- 
ened speedy reinforcements to the* enemy. 
Having made one hundied and fifty-nine pris- 
oners, among whom were thiee ofScers, Lee 
commenced his retreat, without tarrying to de- 
stroy either barracks or artillery. He had 
achieved his object : a coup de main of signal 
audacity. Few of tbe enemy were slain, for 
there was hut little fighting, and no massacre 
His own loss was two men killed and three 
livounded. 

Ills retreat was attended by perils and per- 
plexities. Through blunder or misapprehen- 
sion, the boats which he was to have found at 
Bow’s Ferry on the Hackensaok, disappointed 
him ; and he had to make Ms way with Ms 
weary troops up the neck of land between that 
river and the Hudson, in imminent danger of 
being cut up by Buskiik and Ms scouting de- 
tachment. Fortunately Lord Stirling heard of 
his peril, and sent out a force to cover his re- 
treat, which was effected in safety. 'W'ashing- 
ton felt the value of tins hardy and brilliant 
exploit. “ The increase of confidence,” said he, 
“ which the army will derive from this affair 
and that of Stony Point, though great, will be 
among the least of the advantages resulting 
from these events.” In a letter to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, he extolled the prudence, ad- 
dress, enterprise, and bravery displayed on tbe 
occasion by Major Lee ; in consequence of which 
the latter received the signal reward of a gold 
medal. 

Washington was now at West Point, dili- 
gently providing for the defence of the High- 
lands against any farther attempts of the ene- 
my. Bui’ing the time that he made this his 
head-quarters, the most important works, we 
are told, were completed, especially the fort at 
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West Point, wliich foimed the citadel of those 
mountains. 

Of his singularly isolated situation -with re- 
spect to public affairs, we have evidence in the 
following passage of a letter to Edmund Ran- 
dolph, who had recently taken his seat in Con- 
gress “ I shall be happy m such communica- 
tions as your leisure and other considerations 
will peimit you to transmit to me, for I am as 
totally unacquainted with the political state of 
things, and what is going forward in the gieat 
national council, as if I was an alien ; when a 
competent knowledge of the temper and de- 
signs of onr allies, fiom time to time, and the 
frequent changes and complexion ot affairs in 
Europe might, as they ought to do, have a con- 
sideiahle influence on the operations of our 
army, and would in many cases determine tlie 
propriety of measures, which under a cloud of 
darkness can only he groped at. I say this 
upon a presumption that Congress, either 
through their own ministers or that of Erance, 
must he acquainted in some degree with the 
plans of Great Britain, and the designs of 
Erance and Spam. If I mistake in this conjec- 
ture, it 13 to he lamented that they have not 
better information , or, if political motives 
render disclosures of this kind improper, I am 
content to lemam in ignorance.” 

Of the style of living at head-quarters, wo 
have a picture in the following letter to Doctor 
John Cochran, the surgeon-general and physi- 
cian of the army. It is almost the only in- 
stance of sportive writing in all Washington’s 
correspondence. 

“ Deae Dootoe * — I have asked Mrs. Coch- 
ran and Mrs. Livingston to dine with me to- 
morrow ; but am I not in honor bound to ap- 
prise them of their fare ? As I hate deception, 
even where the imagination only is concerned, 
I will. It is needless to premise that my table 
IS large enough to hold the ladies. Of this they 
had ocular proof yesterday. To say how it is 
usually coveied is more essential; and this 
shall be the purport of my letter 
' Since our arrival at this happy spot, we 
have had a ham, sometimes a shoulder of ba- 
con, to grace the head of the table ; a piece of 
roast beef adorns the foot ; and a dish of beans 
or greens, almost imperceptible, decorates the 
centre. When the cook has a mind to out a 
flgm'e, which I presume will be the case to- 
morrow, we have two beefsteak pies, or dishes 
of crabs, m addition, one on each side of the 


centre dish, dividing the space, and reducing 
the distance between dish and dish to about 
SIX feet, which, without them, -would be about 
twelve feet apart Of late he has had the snr- 
piising sagacity to discover that apjiles wflll 
make pies, and it is a question if, in tlie vio- 
lence of Ins effoits, we do not get one of apples 
instead of having both of beefsteak^. If the 
ladies can put nji with such entertainment, and 
will submit to paitake of it on plates ouce tin 
but now iron (not become so by the labor of 
scouiing), I shall he happy to see them.” 

We may add, that, however poor the fare and 
! poor the table equipage at head-quarters, every 
thing was conducted with sti ict etiquette and 
decorum, and wm make no doubt the ladies in 
qnestion were handed in with as much courtesy 
to the bacon and greens and tm dishes, as 
though they were to be regaled with the dainti- 
est viands, served up on enamelled plate and 
poicelain. 

The arrival of Admiral Arhnthnot, wnth a 
fleet, bringing three thousand troops and a sup- 
ply of provisions and stoies, strengthened tho 
hands of Sir Henry Clinton Still he had not 
sufficient forco to warrant any fuither attempt 
uj> the Hudson, Washington, by Ins diligence 
in fortifying West Point, having rendered that 
fastness of the Highlands apparently impreg- 
nable. Sir Henry turned his thoughts, there- 
fore, towards the South, hoping, by a success- 
ful expedition in that direction, to counter- 
balance ill success in other quarters. As this 
would lequire large detachments, he threw np 
additional works on New York Island and at 
Brooklyn, to render his position secure with the 
diminished force that would remain with him. 

At this juncture news was received of the 
arrival of tho Count D’Estaing, with a formida- 
ble fleet on the coast of Georgia, having made 
a sncoessfiil crniso m the West Indies, in the 
course of -which he had taken St. Vincent’s 
and Granada. A combined attack upon New 
York was again talked of. * In anticipation of 
it, Washington called upon several of the 
Middle States for supplies of all kinds, and 
reinforcements of militia. Sir Henry Clinton, 
also, changed his plans; caused PJiode Island 
to he evacuated ; the troops and stores to be 
brought away ; the garrisons brought off from 
Stony and Yerplanck’s Points, and all his forces 
to he concentrated at New York, winch he 
endeavored to put in the strongest posture of 
defence. 
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Intelligence recently received, too, that Spam 
had joined Fiance m hostilities against Eng- 
land, contrihnted to increase the solicitude and 
perplexities of the enemy, -while it gave fresh 
confidence to the Amei leans. 

The Chevalier de la Luzerne, minister from 
Franco, with Mons. Barh4 Marhois, his secretary 
of legation, having recently landed at Boston, 
paid IV'ashmgton a visit at his mountam for- 
tiess, himgmg letters of introduction from 
Lafayette. The chevalier not having yet an- 
nounced himself to Congress, did not choose to 
he received in his public character, “If he 
had,^’ writes ■Washington, “ except paying him 
military honors, it was not my intention to 
depart from that plain and simple manner of 
living, which accoids vuth the real interest 
and policy of men stiugglmg under eveiy diffi- 
cnlty foi the attainment of the most inestimable 
blessing of life, liberty 

In conformity wnth this intention, ho wel- 
coined the chevalier to the mountains with the 
thunder of artillery, and received him at his 
fortress with military ceremonial, hut very 
probably surprised him with the stern sim- 
plicity of his table, while ho charmed him with 
the dignity and grace with which he presided 
at it The ambassador evidently acquitted 
himself with true French suavity and diplo- 
matic tact. “Be was polite enough,” writes 
Washington, “to approve my pimciple, and 
condescended to appear pleased with our Spar- 
tan living. In a word, he made us all exceed- 
ingly happy by his affability and good humor 
while ho remained In camp.” 

The letters from Lafayette spohe of his favor- 
able leception at coimt, and Ms appointment to 
an honorable situation in the French aimy. 
“ I had no doubt,” writes Washington, “ that 
this would be the case. To hear it from your- 
self adds pleasure to the account. And Iieie, 
my dear friend, let mo cougratnlate you. None 
can do it wath more warmth of alfection, or 
sincere joy than myself Your forward zeal in 
the cause of lib city ; your singular attachment 
to this infant world; your ardent and per- 
severing efforts, not only in America, but since 
your return to Franco, to serve the United 
States , your polite attention to Americans, and 
your strict and uniform friendship for have 
ripened the first impressions of esteem and 
attachment which I imbibed for you, into such 
perfect love and gratitude, as neither time nor 
absence can impair. This will warrant my as- 
suring you that, whether in the character of 


an officer at the head of a corps of gallant 
Frenchmen, if circumstances should require 
this, whether as a major-general commanding 
a division of the American army, or whether, 
after onr swords and spears have given place 
to the ploughshare and the prumng-hooh, I 
see you as a private gentleman, a friend and 
companion, I shall welcome you with all the 
warmth of friendship to Columbians shores; 
and, in the latter case, to my rural cottage, 
Tvhere homely fare and a coidial reception, 
shall he substituted for delicacies and costly 
living. This, from past experience, I know 
you can snhmit to , and if the lovely partner 
of yonr happiness will consent to participate 
with us in such rural entertainment and amuse- 
ments, I can undertake, on behalf of Mrs. 
Washington, that she will do every thing in 
hei power to make Virginia agreeable to the 
marchioness. My inclination and endeavors to 
do this cannot be doubted, ivlien I assure you, 
that I love evciybody that is clear to you, and 
consequently participate in the pleasure you 
feel in the prospect of again becoming a parent, 
and do most smoex'ely congratulate you and 
your lady on this fresh pledge she is about to 
give you of her love.” 

Washington’s anticipations of a combined 
operation with D’Estaing against FTew York 
were again disappointed. The French admiral, 
on arriving on the coast of Geoigia, had been 
persuaded to co-operate with the Southern 
army, under General Lincoln, in an attempt to 
recover Savannah, which had fallen into the 
hands of the British during the preceding year. 
For three weeks a siege was earned on with 
groat vigor, by regular approaches on land, 
and cannonade and bombardment from the 
shipinng. On the 9tli of October, altliough the 
approaches were not complete, and no sufficient 
breach had been efTectod, Lincoln andO’Estaing, 
at the head of their Choicest trooxis, advanced 
before daybreak to stoim the works. Tho 
assault was gallant but unsuccessful; both 
Americans and French had planted their stand- 
ards on the redoubts, but were finally repulsed. 
After tbe repulse, both armies retired from 
before the place, the French having lost in 
killed and wounded up wax da of six hundred 
men, the Americans about four hundred. 
D’Estaing himself was among tho wounded, 
and the gallant Oount Pulaski among the slain. 
The loss of tbe enemy was trifling, being pro- 
tected by their works. 

The Americans recrossodthe SaTannah Eiver 
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into SontiL Oaxolina; the militia returned to 
their homes, And the French re-embarked. 

The tidmgs of this reverse, Tvhich reached 
Washington late in November, put an end to 
all prospect of co-operation from the French 
fleet , a consequent change took place in aU his 
plans. The militia of Neiv York and Massa- 
chusetts, recently assembled, -were disbanded, 
and arrangements weie made for the winter 
The army was thrown into two divisions ; one 
was to he stationed under General Heath in 
the Highlands, for the protection of West Point 
and the neighboring posts ; the other and prin- 
cipal division was to he hutted near Morris- 
town, where W ashington was to have Ms head- 
quaiters. The cavalry wei^ to he sent to Oon- 
neotient. 

Understanding that Sir Henry Clinton was 
making preparations at New York for a large 
embarkation of troops, and fearing they might 
be destined against Georgia and Carolina, he 
resolved to detach the greater part of his 
Sonthern troops for the protection of those 
States; a provident resolution, in which he 
was confirmed by subsequent instructions from 
Congress. Accordingly, the North Carolina 
brigade took np its march for Charleston, in 


November, and the whole of the Virginia line 
in December. 

Notwithstanding the recent preparations at 
New York, the ships remained in port, and 
the enemy held themselves in collected force 
there Doubts began to be entertained of 
some furtive design nearer at hand, and meas- 
ures weie taken to protect the army against an 
attack -when in winter-quarters. Sir Henry, 
howevei, ivas regulating his movements by 
those the French fleet might make after the 
repnlse at Savannah. Intelligence at length 
arrived that it had been dispersed by a violent 
storm. Count D’Estaing, with a part, had 
shaped his course for Fiance, the rest had 
proceeded to the West Indies. 

Sh Henry now lost no time in carrying his 
jilans into operation. Leaving the garrison of 
New York under the oommand of Lieutenant- 
General Hnyphansen, he embarked several 
thousand men, on hoard of transports, to be 
convoyed by five ships of the line and several 
frigates under Admiral Arbutlmot, and set sail 
on the S6th of December, accompanied by 
Lord Oornwallia, on an expedition intended for 
the capture of Charleston and the reduction 
of South Carolina. 
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OHAPTEE I. 

The dreary encampment at Valley Forge had 
become proverbial for its hardships ; yet they 
WGVQ scarcely more severe than those suffered 
by Washington’s army during the present 
winter, while hutted among the heights of 
Morristowru The winter set in early, and was 
uncommonly rigorous. The transportation of 
snpplies was ohstmcted; the magazines were 
exhausted, and the commissaries had neither 
money nor credit to enable them to replenish 
them. For weeks at a time the army was on 
half allowance ; sometimes without meat, some- 
times without bread, sometimes without both. 
There was a scarcity, too, of clothing and 
blankets, so that the poor soldiers were starv- 
ing with cold as weU as hunger. 

Washington wrote to President Reed of 
Pennsylvania, entreating aid and supplies from 
that State to keep his army from disbanding. 
“We have never,” said he, “ experienced a like 
extremity at any period of the -war.” ^ 

The year I'TSO opened upon a famishing camj). 
“Por a fortnight past,” writes Washington, on 
the 8th of January, “the troops, both officers 
and men, have been almost perishing with 
want. Yet,” adds he, feelingly, “they have 
home their sufferings with a patience that 
merits the approbation, and ought to excite 
the sympathies, of their countrymen.” 

The severest trials of the Revolution, in fact, 
were not in the field, where there were shouts 
to excite and laurels to be won, but in the 
squalid wretchedness of ill-provided camps, 
where there was nothing to cheer and every 


* Life of Reed, 11 189. 


thing to be endured. To suffer was the lot of 
the revolutionary soldier. 

A rigorous winter had much to do with the 
actual distresses of the army, but the root of 
the evil lay in the derangement of the cur- 
rency. Congress had commenced the war 
without adequate funds, and without the power 
of imposmg direct taxes. To meet pressing 
emergencies, it had emitted paper money, 
which, for a time, passed currently at par ; but 
sank in value as farther emissions succeeded, 
and that, already in circulation, remained un- 
redeemed. The several States added to the 
evil by emitting paper in then* separate ca- 
pacities : thus the country gradually became 
flooded with a “ contmental currency,” as it 
was called ; irredeemable, and of no intrinsic 
value. The consequence was a general de- 
rangement of trade and finance. The conti- 
nental currency declined to such a degree, that 
forty dollais in paper were equivalent to only 
one in specie. 

Congiess attempted to put a stop to this de- 
preciation, by making paper money a legal 
tender, at its nominal value, in the discharge 
of debts, however contracted. This opened 
the door to knavery, and added a new feature 
to the evil. 

The commissaries now found it diffi.oult to 
purchase supplies for the immediate wants of 
the army, and impossible to provide any stores 
m advance. They were left destitute of funds, 
and the public credit was prostrated by the 
accumulating debts suffered to remain uncan- 
ceUed. The changes which had taken place in 
the commissary department added to this con- 
fusion. The commissary-general, instead of 
receiving, as heretofore, a commission on ex- 
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penditures, was to have a fixed salary in paper 
currency ; and his deputies were to be com- 
pensated in like manner, without the usual al- 
lowance of rations and forage. No competent 
agents could be procured on such terms ; and 
the derangement produced thronghout the de- 
partment compelled Colonel Wadsworth, the 
able and upright commissary-general, to resign. 

In the present emergency Washington was 
reluctantly compelled, hy the distresses of the 
army, to call upon the counties of the State for 
supplies of grain and cattle, proportioned to 
their respective abilities. These supplies were 
to be brought into the camp within a certain 
time ; the grain to he measured and the cattle 
estimated by any two of the magistiates of the 
county in conjunction with the commissary, 
and ceitificates to be given by the latter, speci- 
fying the quantity of each and the terms of 
payment 

Wherever a compliance with this cah was 
refused, the articles required were to be im- 
pressed : It was a painful alternative, yet noth- 
ing else could save the army from dissolution 
or starving. Washington charged Lis officers 
to act with as much tenderness as possible, 
graduatmg the exaction according to the stock 
of each individual, so that no family should be 
deprived of what was necessary to « its subsist- 
ence. “While your measures are adapted to 
the emergency,” writes he to Oolonel Matthias 
Ogden, “ and you consult what you owe to the 
seivioe, I am persuaded you will not forget 
that, as we are compelled by necessity to take 
the property of citizens for the support of an 
army on which their safety depends, we should 
be careful to manifest that we have a reverence 
for their rights, and wish not to do any thing 
which that necessity, and even their own good, 
do not absolutely require ” 

To the honor of the magistrates and the peo- 
ple of Jersey, Washington testifies that his re- 
quisitions were punctually complied with, and 
in many counties exceeded. Too much praise, 
indeed, cannot be given to the people of this 
State for the patience with which most of thorn 
bore these exactions, and the patriotism with 
which many of them administered to the wants 
of their countrymen in arms. Exhausted as 
the State was by repeated drainings, yet, at one 
time, when deep snows cut off all distant sup- 
plies, Washington’s army was wholly subsisted 
by it. “ Erovisions came in with hearty good 
will from the farmers in Mendham, Oliatham, 
Hanover, and other rural places, together with 


stockings, shoes, coats, and blankets, while 
the women met together to knit and sew for 
the soldiery.” 

As the winter advanced the cold inci eased 
in seveiity It was the most intense evei re- 
membered m the country. The great hay of 
Now York was frozen over. No supplies could 
come to the city by water. Pionsions gre^w 
scanty ; and there was such lack of firewood, 
that old transpoits were broken up, and unin- 
habited wooden houses pulled down for fuel. 
The safety of the city was endangered. The 
ships-of-war, immovably ice-bound in its liar- 
hor, no longer gave it protection. The insular 
security of the place was at an end. An army 
with its heaviest artillery and baggage might 
cross the Hudson on the ice. The veteran 
Nnyphausen began to apprehend an invasion, 
and took measures accordingly, the seamen 
of the ships and transports were landed and 
formed into companies, and the inhabitants of 
the city were embodied, officered, and subjected 
to garrison duty. 

Washington was aware of the opportunity 
which offeied itself for a signal coitp de mmn, 
but was not in a condition to piofit by it. His 
troops, hutted among the heights of Morris- 
town, were half fed, half clothed, and inferior 
in number to the garrison of New York. He 
was destitute of funds necessary to fit them for 
the enterprise, and the quaitermaster could 
not furnish means of transportation. 

Still, in the frozen condition of the hay and 
rivers, some minor blow might be attempted, 
sufficient to rouse and cheer the spirits of the 
peo|)le. With this view, having ascertained 
that the ice formed a bridge across the strait 
between the Jersey shore and Staten Island, 
he projected a descent upon the latter hy Lord 
Stirling with twenty-five hundred men, to sur- 
prise and capture a British force of ten or 
twelve hundred 

His lordship crossed on the night of the 
14th of January, from De Hart’s Point to the 
island. Eis approach was discovered; the 
troops took refuge in *the works, which were 
too strongly situated to be attacked ; a channel 


* From mami&crint notes "by tile Rev JosopliF Tuttle 
This woitliy olergyman gives many anecdotes illustrative 
of the active xmtuotlam of the Jersey women. Anna 
Kitchel, -wife of a farmer of WliippaBy, is repeatedly Ins 
thomo of ’woll-naorited eulogium. Her potato hm, moal 
hag, and granary, writes he, had always some comfort for 
the patriot soldiers. YTieu unable to billet them in her 
house, a huge kettle filled with meat and vegetables was 
hung over the fire, that they might not go away hungry. 
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remaining open through the ice across the bay, 
a boat was despatched to New York for rein- 
forcements. 

The pi ejected surprise having thus proved a 
complete failure, and his own situation becom- 
ing hazardous, Lord Stirling recrossed to the 
Jersey shore with a number of prisoners whom 
he had captured. He was pursued by a party 
of cavalry, which he repulsed, and effected a 
retreat to Elizabethtown. Some few stragglers 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and many of 
his men wmre severely frostbitten. 

By way of retort, Ehypbau&en, on the 25th of 
January, sent out two detachments to harass 
the American outposts. One crossed to Paulus 
Hook, and being Joined by part of the garrison 
of that post, pushed on to Newark, surpiised 
and captured a company stationed there, set 
fire to the academy, and returned without loss. 

The other detachment, consisting of one 
hundred dragoons and between three and four 
hundred infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boskirk, crossed from Staten Island to Trem- 
hly’s Point, surprised the picket-guard at Eliza- 
bethtown, and captured two majors, two cap- 
tains, and forfcy-two piivates. This, likewise, 
wms effected without loss. The disgraceful 
part of the espedition was the burning of the 
town house, a church, and a private residence, 
and the plundering of the inhabitants. 

The church destroyed was a Presbyteiian 
place of worship, and its pastor, the Rev. James 
Caldwell, had rendered himself an especial ob- 
ject of hostility to both Briton and tory. He 
was a zealous patriot ; had served as chaplain 
to those portions of the American army that 
successively occupied the Jerseys; and now 
o:fficiated in that capacity in Colonel Elias 
Dayton’s regiment, beside occasionally acting 
as Gommissary, His church had at times served 
as hospital to the American soldier ; or shelter 
to the hastily assembled militia. Its bell was 
the tocsin of alarm; from its pulpit he had 
many a time stirred up the patriotism of liis 
countrymen by his ardent, eloquent, and pa- 
thetic appeals, laying beside him his pistols be- 
fore he commenced. His popularity in the 
army, and among the Jersey people, was un- 
bounded He was termed by his friends a 
“rousing gospel preacher,” and by the enemy 
a “frantic priest” and a “rebel fire-band.” 
On the present occasion, his church was set on 
fire by a virulent tory of the neighborhood, 
who, as he saw it wrapped in fames, “re- 
gretted that the blaok-coated rebel, Caldwell, 


was not in his pulpit ” We shall have occasion 
to speak of the fortunes of this pastor and his 
family hereafter. 

Another noted maraud during Knyphausen’s 
military sway, was in the lower part of West- 
chester County, in a hilly region lying between 
the British and American lines, which had been 
the scene of part of the past year’s campaign. 
Being often foraged, its inhabitants had become 
befiigerent in them habits and quick to retaliate 
on all maraudeis. 

In this region, about twenty miles from the 
British outposts, and not far fiom White Plams, 
the Americans had established a post of three 
hundred men at a stone building commonly 
known as Young’s house, from the name of its 
owner It commanded a road which passed 
from north to south down along the narrow 
hut fertile valley of the Sawmill River, now 
known by its original Indian name of the 
Neperan. On this road the garrison of Young’s 
house kept a vigilant eye, to intercept the con- 
voys of cattle and provisions which had been 
collected or plundered by the enemy, and which 
passed down this valley toward New York. 
This post had long been an annoyance to the 
enemy, hut its distance from the British lines 
had hitherto saved it from attack. The coun- 
try now was covered with snow ; troops could 
be rapidly transported on sleighs ; and it was 
detei mined that Young’s house should be sur- 
prised, £uid this rebel nest broken up. 

On the evening of the 2cl of Eebruaiy, an 
expedition set ont for the purpose from King’s 
Bridge, led by Lieutenant-Oolonel Norton, and 
consisting of four flank companies of guards, 
two companies of Hessians, and a party of 
Yagers, all in sleighs ; beside a body of Yager 
cavalry, and a number of mounted Westchester 
refugees, with two three-pounders. 

The snow, being newly fallen, was deep; 
the sleighs broke their way through it with 
difidoulty. The troops at length abandoned 
them and pushed forward on foot. The cannon 
were left behind for the same reason. It was a 
weary tramp ; the snow in many places was more 
than two feet deep, and they had to take by-ways 
and cross-roads to avoid the American patrols. 

The sun rose while they were yet seven miles 
from Young’s house. To surprise the post was 
out of the question ; still they kept on. Before 
they could reach the house the country had 
taken the alarm, and the Westchester yeo- 
manry had armed themselves, and were hasten- 
ing to aid the garrison. 
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The British light infantry and grenadiers in- 
vested the mansion ; the cavalry posted them- 
selves on a neighhormg eminence, to prevent 
retreat or reinforcement, and the house -was 
assailed. It made a hi ave resistance, and was 
aided by some of the yeomanry stationed in an 
adjacent orchard. The gariison, however, was 
overpowered , numbers were kiUed, and ninety 
were taken prisoners. The house was sacked 
and set in flames ; and thus, having broken up 
this stionghold of the countiy, the party has- 
tened to effect a safe return to the lines with 
their prisoneis, some of whom were so badly 
wounded that they had to he left at different 
farm-houses on the road. The detachment 
reached King’s Bridge hy nine o’clock in the 
same evening, and boasted that, in this enter- 
piise, they had sustained no other loss than 
two killed and twenty-three wounded. 

Of the prisoners many were doubtless farmers 
and farmers’ sons, who had turned out m de- 
fence of their homes, and were now to be 
transferred to the horrors of the jail and sugar- 
house in New York. "We give this affair as a 
specimen of the petite guerre carried on in the 
southern part of TVestchester County, the neu- 
TKAL OEOUKD, as it WES Called, but subjected 
from its vicinity to the city, to be foraged by 
the royal forces, and plundered and insulted by 
refugees and tones. JNo pai’t of the Union was 
more haiTied and trampled down by friend and 
foe, during the Revolution, than this debatable 
region and the Jerseys. 


CHAPTER II. 

The most irksome duty that Washington had 
to perform during this winter’s encampment at 
Hoiuistown, regarded General Arnold and his 
military government of Philadelphia in I'TTS, 
To explain it requires a glance back to that 
period- 

At the time of entenog upon this command, 
Arnold’s accounts with government were yet 
unsettled; the committee appointed by Con- 
gress, at Ms own request, to examine them, 
having considered some of his charges dubious, 
and others exorbitant, Washington, however, 
still looked upon him with favor, and, but a 
month previously, had presented him with a 
pair of epaulettes and a sword-knot, “as a 
testimony of his sincere regard and approba- 
tion.” 


The command of Philadelphia, at this time, 
was a delicate and difficult one, and required 
to be exercised with extreme circumspection. 
The boundaries between the powers vested in 
the military commauder, and those inherent in 
the State government, were ill deffned. Dis- 
affection to the American cause prevailed both 
among the permanent and casual residents, and 
required to be held in check with firmness but 
toleration. By a resolve of Congress, no goods, 

I wares, or merchandise were to be removed, 
transferred, or sold, until the ownership of 
them oould be ascertained by a joint com- 
mittee of Congress and of the Council of Penn- 
sylvania; any public stores belonging to the 
enemy were to be seized and converted to the 
use of the army. 

Washington, in his letter of instructions, left 
it to Arnold’s discretion to adopt such measures 
as should appear to him most effectual and least 
offensive in executing this resolve of Congress , 
in which he was to be aided by an assistant 
quartermaster-general, subject to bis directions 
“You wih take every prudent step in your 
power,” writes Washington, “ to preserve tran- 
quillity and order in the city, and give security 
to individuals of every class and description, 
restraining, as far as possible, till the restora- 
tion of civil government, every species of pei- 
secution, insult, or abuse, either from the 
soldiery to the inhabitants, or among each 
other.” 

One of Arnold’s first measures was to issue a 
proclamation enfoicingthe resolve of Congress. 
In so doing, he was countenanced by leading 
personages of Philadelphia, and the proclama- 
tion was drafted by General Joseph Reed. The 
measure excited great dissatisfaction, and cir- 
cumstances attending the enforoement of it 
gave rise to scandal. Pormer instances of a 
mercenary spirit made Arnold liable to suspi- 
cions, and it was alleged that, while by the 
proclamation he shut up the stores and shops so 
that even the officers of the army oould not 
procure necessary articles of merchandise, he 
was privately making large purchases for his 
own enrichment. 

His style of living gave point to this scandal. 
He occupied one of the finest houses in the 
city ; set up a splendid establishment; had his 
carnage and four horses and a train of domes- 
tics; gave expensive entertainments, and in- 
dulged in a luxury and parade, which were 
condemned as little befitting a republican gene- 
ral ; especially one whose accounts with gov- 
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ernment Tirere yet unsettled, and ^Iio liad ini’ 
piitations of mercenary rapacity stiU hanging 
over him. 

Ostentations prodigality, in fact, ■was Arnold’s 
besetting sin. To cope with his overwhelming 
expenses, he engaged in various speculations, 
more befitting the trafficking habits of his early 
life than his present elevated position. Nay, 
he availed himself of that position to aid his 
speculations, and sometimes made temporary 
use of the public moneys passing through his 
hands. In his impatience to be iich, he at one 
time thonght of taking command of a privateer, 
and making luciative captures at sea. 

In the exercise of his military functions, he 
had become involved in disputes with the presi- 
dent (Wharton) and executive council of Penn- 
sylvania, and by his conduct, wffiich was deem- 
ed arbitrary and arrogant, had drawn upon 
himself the hostihty of that body, which be- 
came stern and unsparing censors of liis con- 
duct. 

He had not been many weeks in Philadelphia 
before he became attached to one of its reigning 
belles, Mss Margaret Shipp en, daughter of Mr 
Edwai'd Shipp en, in after years chief justice of 
Pennsylvania Her family were not considered 
well affected to the American cause ; the yonng 
lady herself, during the occupation of the city 
by the enemy, had been a toast ” among the 
British officers, and selected as one of the beau- 
ties of the Mischianza. 

Arnold paid his addresses in an open and 
honorable style, first obtaining by letter the 
sanction of the father. Paity feeling at that 
time ran high in Philadelphia on local subjects 
connected with the change of the State govern- 
ment. Arnold’s connection -with the Shippen 
family increased Ms disfavor with the president 
and executive council, who were whigs to a 
man ; and it was sneeringly observed, that “he 
had courted the loyalists from the start.” 

General Joseph Eeed, at that time one of the 
executive committee, observes in a letter to 
General Greene, “ Will you not think it extra- 
ordinary that General Arnold made a public 
entertainment the night before last, of which, 
not only common toiy ladies, hut the wives and 
daughteis of persons proscribed by the State, 
and. now with the enemy at Hew York, formed 
a very considerable number ? The fact is liter- 
ally true.” 

Eegarded from a different point of view, this 
conduct might have been attributed to the 
courtesy of a gallant soldier ; who scorned to 


carry the animosity of the field into the dra-w- 
ing-room ; or to proscribe <and persecute the 
wives and daughters of political exiles. 

In the beginning of December, General Eeed 
became president of the executive council of 
Pennsylvania, and under his administration the 
ripening hostility to Arnold was brought to a 
crisis. Among the various schemes of the lat- 
ter for betteimg his fortunes, and securing the 
means of living when the war should come to 
an end, was one for forming a settlement in 
the western part of the State of New Yoik, to 
he composed, principally, of the officers and 
soldieis who had served under him. His 
scheme was approved by Mr. John Jay, the 
pure-minded patriot of New York, at that time 
President of Congress, and was sanctioned by 
the New York delegation. Provided with 
letters from them, Arnold left Philadelphia 
about the 1st of January (17^9), and set out 
for Albany to obtain a grant of land for the 
purpose, fiom the New Yoik Legislature. 

Within a day or two after his departure, Ins 
public conduct was discussed in the executive 
council of Pennsylvania, and it was resolved 
unanimously, that the course of his military 
command in the city had been in many cases 
oppressive, unworthy of Ins rank and station, 
and highly discouraging to the liberties and 
interests of America, and disrespectful to the 
supreme executive authority of the State 

As ho was an officer of the United States, 
the complaints and grievances of Pennsylvania 
were set forth by the executive council in 
eight charges, and forwarded to Congress, 
accompanied by documents, and a letter from 
President Eeed. 

Infoimation of these facts with a printed 
copy of the charges, reached Arnold at Wash- 
ington’s camp on the Earitan, which he had 
visited on the way to Albany. His fiist solici- 
tude was about the efieot they might have upon 
Miss Shippen, to whom he was now engaged. 
In a letter dated Pehruary 8th, he entreated 
her not to suffer these rude attacks on him to 
give her a moment's uneasiness — they could do 
him no injury. 

On the following day he issued an address 
to the public, recalling his faithful services of 
nearly four years, and inveighing against the 
pi’oceedmgs of the piesident and council ; who, 
m}t content with iujurmg him in a cruel and 
unprecedented manner with Congress, had 
ordered copies of their charges to be piinted 
and dispersed throughout the several States, 
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for the purpose of prejudicing the public mmd 
against him, whil« the matter ws yet in sus- 
pense. ‘'Their conduct,” writes he, “appears 
the more ciuel and malicious, in making the 
cliaiges after I had left the city ; as my inten- 
tion. of leaving the city was known for five 
weeks before.” This complaint, we must ob- 
serve, was rebutted, on their part, by the asser- 
tion that, at the time of his departure, he knew 
of the accusation that was impending. 

In conclusion, Arnold informed the public 
that he had requested Congress to direct a 
court-iuartiaL to inquire into his conduct, and 
trusted his countrymen would suspend their 
judgment in the matter, until he should have 
an opportunity of being heard 

Public opinion was divided. His brilliant 
sei vices spoke eloquently in his favor His 
admirers repined that a fame won by such 
dai mg exploits on the field should be stifled 
down by cold calumnies in Philadelphia ; and 
many thought, dispassionately, that the State 
authorities had acted with excessive harshness 
towards a meritorious officer, in widely spread- 
ing their charges against him, and thus, in an 
unpiecedented way, putting a public brand 
upon him. 

On the 16th of February, Arnold’s appeal to 
Congress was referred to the committee which 
had under consideration the letter of President 
Reed and its accompanying documents, and it 
was charged to make a report with all conven- 
ient despatch. A motion was made to suspend 
Arnold from all command during the inquiry. 
To the credit of Congress it was negatived. 

Much contrariety of feeling prevailed, on the 
subject in the committee of Congress and the 
executive council of Pennsylvania, and the 
correspondence between those legislative bodies 
was occasionally tinctured with needless acri- 
mony. 

Arnold, in the course of January, had obtain- 
ed permission from Washington to resign the 
command of Philadelphia, but deferred to act 
upon it, until the charges against him should be 
examined, lest, as he said, his enemies should 
misinterpret Ms motives, and ascribe his resig- 
nation to fear of a disgraceful suspension in 
consequence of those charges. 

About the middle of March, the committee 
brought m a report exculpating him from all 
criminality in the matters charged against him. 
As soon as the report was brought in, he con- 
sidered his name vindicated, and resigned. 

Whatever exultation he may have felt was^ 


short-lived. Congress did not call up and act 
upon the leport, as, in justice to him, they 
should have done, whether to sanction it or 
not , but referred the subject anew to a joint 
committee of their body and the assembly and 
council of Pennsylvania. Arnold was, at this 
time, on the eve of marriage with Miss Ship- 
pen, and, thus circumstanced, it must have been 
peculiarly galling to his pride to be kept under 
the odium of imputed delinquencies. 

The report of the joint committee brought 
up animated discussions in Congress Seveial 
resolutions recommended by the committee 
were merely of a formal nature, and intended 
to soothe the wounded sensibilities of Pennsyl- 
vania ; these were passed without dissent , hut 
it was contended that certain charges advanced 
by the executive council of that State were 
only cognizable by a court-max tial, and, after a 
warm debate, it was resolved (April 3d), by a 
large majority, that the commandei-in-chief 
should appoint such a court for the considera- 
tion of them, 

Arnold inveighed bitterly against the injustice 
of subjecting him to a trial before a military 
tribunal for alleged offences of which he had 
been acquitted by the committee of Congress. 
He was sacrificed, he said, to avoid a broach 
with Pennsylvania. In a letter to Washington, 
he charged it all to the hostility of President 
Heed, who, he affirmed, had by his address 
kept the affair in suspense for two months, and 
at last obtained the resolution of Congress di- 
recting the court-martial. He urged Washing- 
ton to appoint a speedy day for the trial, that 
he might not linger under the odium of an 
unjust public accusation, “I have no doubt 
of obtaining justice from a court-martial,” 
writes he, “ as every officer in the aimy must 
feel himself injured by tjie cruel and unprece- 
dented treatment I have met with, i- ^ ^ 
When your Excellency considers my sufferings, 
and the cruel situation I am in, your own 
humanity and feeling as a soldier will render 
every thing I can say farther on the subject 
unnecessary.” 

It was doubtless soothing to his irritated 
pride, that the woman on whom he had placed 
his affeotions romamed tiuo to him , for Ins 
marriage with Miss Shippen took place just five 
days after the mortifying vote of Congress 

Washington sympathized with Arnold’s im- 
patience, and appointed the 1st of May for the 
trial, but it was repeatedly postponed ; first, at 
the request of the Pennsylvania council, to 
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allo\7 time for tlie arrival of Tvitnesses fi'om 
the South ; afterwards in consequence of 
threatening movements of the enemy, which 
obliged every officer to be at his post. Arnold, 
in the mean time, continued to reside at Phila- 
delphia, holding his commission in the ainny, 
hut fiUmg no public office ; getting deeper and 
deeper in debt, and becoming more and more 
unpopnlar. 

Having once been attached in the street in 
the course of some popular tumult, he affected 
to consider his life in danger, and applied to 
Congress for a guard of Continental soldiers, 
‘‘ as no protection was to be expected from the 
authority of the State for an honest man.” 

He was told in reply, that his application 
ought to have been made to the executive 
authority of Pennsylvania ; “ in whose disposi- 
tion to protect every honest citken, Congress 
had full confidence, and highly dimpjyroved 
the insinuation of emery individual to the con- 
trary?'^ 

For months, Arnold remained in this anxious 
and irritated state. His situation, he said, was 
ciueb His character would continue to suffer 
until he should be acquitted by a court-martial, 
and bo would be effectually prevented from 
joining the army, which he wished to do as 
soon as his wounds would permit, that he might 
render the country every service in his power 
in this critical time, ‘‘ For though I have been 
ungratefully treated,” adds he, “ I do not con- 
sider it as from my (ipuntrymen in general, but 
from a set of men, who, void of principle, are 
governed entirely by private interest.” 

At length, when the campaign was over, and 
the army had gone into winter-quarters, the 
long-delayed court-maitial was assembled at 
Morristown. Of the eight charges originally 
advanced against Arnold by the Pennsylvania 
council, four only came under the cognizance 
of the court. Of two of these he was entirely 
acquitted. The remaining two were, 

FmL That while in the camp at Yalley 
Forge, he, without the knowledge of the com- 
mander-in-chief, or the sanction of the State 
government, had granted a written permission 
for a vessel belonging to disaffected persons, to 
proceed from tlie poit of Philadelphia, then in 
possession of the enemy, to any port of the 
United States, 

Second That, availing himself of his official 
authority, he had appropriated the public wag- 
gons of Pennsylvania, when called forth on a 
special emergency, to the transportation of pri- 


' vate property, and that of persons who volun- 
tarily remamed with the enemy, and were 
deemed disaffected to the interests and inde- 
pendence of America. 

In regard to the fiist of these charge^, Ai- 
nold alleged that the person who applied for 
the iirotection of the vessel, had taken the oath 
of allegiance to the State of Pennsylvania 
reqnu’ed by the laws ; that he was not residing 
111 Philadelphia at the time, but had applied on 
behalf of himself and a company, and that the 
intentions of that person and his associates with 
legardto the vessel and cargo appealed to be 
upright. 

As to his having granted the permission 
without the knowledge of the commander-in- 
chief, though present in the camp, Arnold 
alleged that it was customary in the army for 
general officers to grant passes and protections 
to inhabitants of the United States, friendly to 
the same, and that the protection was given in 
the present instance, to prevent the soldiery 
from plundering the vessel and cargo, coming 
from a place in the possession of the enemy, 
until the proper autliority could take cogni- 
zance of the matter. 

In regard to the second charge, while it wa> 
proved that under his authority public waggon'^ 
had been so used, it was allowed in extenua- 
tion, that they had been employed at private 
expense, and without auy design to defraud the 
pnhlio or impede the military service. 

In regard to both charges, nothing fraudulent 
on the part of Arnold was proved, but the 
transactions involved in the fi.rst were pro- 
nounced irregular, and contrary to one of the 
articles of war , and in the second, imprudent 
and lepreliensible, considering the high station 
occupied by the general at the time, and the 
court sentenced him to be repiimanded by the 
commander-in-chief. The sentence was con- 
firmed by Congress on the 12th of February 
(1780). 

■We have forborne to go into all the particulars 
of this tiial, but we have considered them at- 
tentively, discharging from our minds, as much 
as possible, all impressions produced by Arnold'’^ 
subsequent history, and we are surprised to 
find, after the hostility manifested against him 
by the council of Pennsylvania, and their ex- 
traordinary measure to possess the public mind 
against him, how venial arc the trespasses of 
which he stood convicted. 

He may have given personal offence by his 
assuming vanity; by the arrogant exercise of 
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Lis military autliority ; he may have displeased 
hy his ostentation, and awakened distrust hy 
his speculating propensities, but as yet his 
patriotism was unquestioned. No turpitude 
had been proved against him ; his brilliant ex- 
ploits shed a splendor round his name, and he 
appeared before the public, a soldier crippled in 
their service. All these should have pleaded 
in his favor, should have produced indulgence 
of his errors, and mitigated that animosity 
which he always contended had been the cause 
of hiB ruin. 

The reprimand adjudged hy the court-martial 
was administered by *Washingtonwith consum- 
mate delicacy. The following were his words, 
as repeated by M de LTarbois, the Erench secre- 
tary of legation : 

“ Our profession is the chastest of all . even 
the shadow of a fault tarnishes tlie lustre of 
our finest achievements The least inadver- 
tence may rob us of the public favor, so hard to 
be acquired. I repiehend you for having for- 
gotten, that, in proportion as you had rendered 
yourself formidable to your enemies, you sbould 
have been guarded and temperate in your de- 
portment towards your fellow-citizens. 

“Exhibit anew those noble qualities which 
have placed you on the list of our most valued 
commanders. I will myself furnish you, as far 
as it may be in my power, with opportunities 
of legainmg the esteem of your country.” 

A reprimand so mild and considerate, accom- 
panied by such high euloghmis and generous 
promises, mighthavehad a favorable effect upon 
Arnold, had he been in a different frame of 
mind ; but he had persuaded himself that the 
court would incline in his favor and acquit 
him altogether ; and he resented deeply a sen- 
tence, which he protested against as unmerited. 
His resentment was aggravated hy delays in 
the settlement of his accounts, as he depended 
upon the sums he claimed as due to him, for 
the payment of debts by which he was harass- 
ed. In following the matter up, ho became a 
weary, and probably irritable, applicant at the 
halls of Congress, and, we are told, gave great 
offence to members by hia importunity, while | 
he wore out the patience of Ms friends ; but i 
public bodies are prone to bo offended by | 
the importunity of bafQed claimants, and the j 
patience of friends is seldom proof against 
the reiterated story of a mau’s prolonged diffi- 
culties. ' 

In the month of March, we find Mm intent 
on a new and adventurous project. He had ; 


pioposed to the Board of Admiralty an expedi- 
tion, requiring several ships of war and three 
or fom* hundred land troops, offering to take 
command of it should it be carried into effect, 
as his wounds still disabled him from duty on 
land. Washington, who knew his abilities m 
either service, was disposed to favor Ms propo- 
sition, but the scheme fell through from the 
impossibility of sparing the requisite number of 
men from the^army. What Arnold’s ultimate 
designs might have been in seeking such a com- 
mand, are rendered problematical by his subse- 
quent conduct. On the failure of the project, 
he requested and obtained from Washington 
leave of absence from the army for the sum- 
mer, there being, he said, little prospect of an 
active campaign, and his wounds unfitting him 
for the field. 


OHAPTEB in. 

The return of spring brought little allevia- 
tion to the sufferings of the army at Morris- 
town. All means of supplying its wants or 
recruiting its ranks were paralyzed by the 
continued depreciation of the currency. While 
Washington saw Ms forces giadually diminish- 
ing, Ms solicitude was intensely excited for the 
safety of the Southern States. The reader will 
recall the departure from New York, m the 
latter part of December, of the fleet of Admiral 
Arbuthnot with the army of Sir Henry Clinton, 
destined for the subjugation of South Carolina. 
“The richness of the country,” says Colonel 
Tarleton, in his history of the campaign, “ its 
vicinity to Georgia, and its distance from Gen- 
eral Washington, pointed out the advantage 
and facility of its conquest. While it would 
be an unspeakable loss to the Americans, the 
possession of it would tend to seouro to the 
crown the southern part of the continent which 
stretches beyond it.” It was presumed that 
tho subjugation of it would be an easy task. 
The population was scanty for the extent of 
the country, and was made up of emigrants, or 
the descendants of emigrants, from various 
lands and of vaiuons nations : Huguenots, who 
had emigrated from Prance after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz; Gormans, from 
the Palatinate ; Irish Protestants, who had re- 
ceived grants of land from the crown ; Scotch 
Highlanders, transported hither after the disas- 
trous battle of Oulloden ; Dutch colonists, who 
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had left hTew York, after its submission to Eng- 
land, and been settled here on bounty lands. 

Some of these foreign elements might be 
hostile to British domination, but others -would 
be favorable There was a large class, too, 
that had been born or had passed much of 
their lives in England, who retained for it a 
filial afiection, spoke of it as home, and sent 
their children to be educated there. 

The number of slaves within the province 
and of savages on its western frontier, together 
with its wide estent of unprotected sea-coast, 
were encouragements to an invasion hy sea and 
land. Little combination of militia and yeo- 
manry need be apprehended from a population 
sparsely scattered, and where the settlements 
were widely separated by swamps and forests. 
■Washington was in no condition to render 
prompt and effectual relief, his army being at 
a vast distance, and considered as ‘4n a great 
measure broken up.” The British, on the con- 
trary, had the advantage of their naval force, 
“there being nothing then in the American 
seas which could even venture to look at it.” * 

Such were some of the considerations which 
prompted the enemy to this expedition , and 
which gave Washington great anxiety concern- 
ing it 

General Lincoln was in command at Charles- 
ton, but uncertain as yet of the designs of the 
enemy, and at a loss what course to pursue 
Diffident of himself, and accnstomed to defer 
to the wisdom of Washington, he tons to him 
in his present perplexity. “ It is among my 
misfoitnnes,” writes he, modestly, '(Jan. 23d), 
“ that I am not near enough to your Excellenoy 
to have the advantage of your advice and di- 
rection. I feel my own insufficiency and want 
of experience. I can promise you nothing but 
a disposition to serve my country. If this town 
should be attacked, as now threatened, I know 
my duty will call me to defend it, as long as 
opposition can be of any avail. I hope my 
inclination will comcide with my duty.” 

The voyage of Sir Henry Clinton proved long 
and tempestuous. The ships vfere dispersed. 
Several fell into the hands of the Americans. 
One ordnance vessel foundered. Most of the 
artillery horses, and all those of the cavalry 
perished. The scattered ships rejoined each 
other about the end of January, at Tyhee Bay 
on Savannah River ; where those that had sus- 
tained damage were repaired as speedily as 


* Anniial Register 1780, p, 217 


possible. The loss of the cavalry horses was 
especially felt hy Sir Henry. There was a 
corps of two hundred and fifty dragoons, on 
which he depended greatly in the kind of guerilla 
warfare he was likely to pursue, in a country 
of forests and morasses. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Banastre Tarleton, who commanded them, was 
one of those dogs of war, which Sir Henry was 
prepared to let slip on emergencies, to scour 
and maraud the country. This “bold dra- 
goon,” so noted in Southern warfaie, was 
about twenty-six years of age, of a swarthy 
complexion, with small, black, piercing eyes. 
He is described as bemg rather below the mid- 
dle size, sq^uare-built, and strong, “ with large 
mnscnlar legs.” It will be found that he was 
a first-rate partisan officer, prompt, aident, 
active, but somewhat unscrupulous. 

Landing from the fleet, perfectly dismounted, 
he repaired with his dragoons, in some of the 
quartermaster’s boats, to Port Royal Island, 
on the seaboard of South Carolina, “ to collect 
at that place, from friends or enemies, by money 
or hy foice, all the horses belonging to the 
islands in the neighborhood.” He succeeded 
in procuring horses, though of an inferior qual- 
ity to those he had lost, but consoled himself 
with the persuasion that he would secure better 
ones in the course of the campaign, by “ exer- 
tion and enterprise,” — a vague phrase, but very 
significant m the partisan vocabulary 

In the mean time, the transports having on 
hoard a great part of the army, sailed under 
convoy on the 10th of Eebruary, from Savannah 
to Horth Edisto Sound, where the troops dis- 
embai’ked on the 11th, on St Johns Island, 
about thirty miles below Charleston. Thence, 
Sir Henry Clinton set out for the banks of 
Ashley River, opposite to the city, while a/ part 
of the fleet proceeded round hy sea, for the 
purpose of blockading the hai'boz\ The ad- 
vance of Sir Henry was slow and cautious. 
Much time was consumed by Mm in fortifying 
intermediate ports, to keep up a secure com- 
munication with the fleet. He ordered from 
Savannah all the troops that could be spared, 
and wrote to Hnyphauaen, at New York, for 
reinforcements from that place. Every pre- 
caution was taken by him to insure against a 
second repulse from before Charleston, which 
might prove fatal to his military reputation. 

General Lincoln took advantage of this slow- 
ness on the part of his assailant, to extend and 
strengthen the works. Charleston stands at 
the end of an isthmus formed by the Ashley 
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and Cooper Biyers. Beyond the main works 
on tlie laud side lie cut a canal, from one to the 
other of the swamps which border these rivers. 
In advance of the canal were two rows of 
abatis and a double picketed ditch. Within 
the canal, and between it and the main woiks, 
weie strong redoubts and batteiies, to open a 
fankmg fiie on any approaching column, while j 
an inclosed horn work of masonry formed a 
kind of citadel. 

A squadron, commanded by Commodore 
Whipple, and composed of nine vessels of war 
of various sizes, the largest mounting forty- 
fodr guns, was to co-operate with Forts Moul- 
trie and Johnston, and the various haitenes, in 
the defence of the harhor. They were to he 
before the bar so as to command the entrance 
of it. Great reliance also was placed on the 
bar itseJfj which it was thought no shixi-of-the- 
hne could pass. 

Governor Eutledge, a man eminent for tal- 
ents, patriotism, firmness, and decision, was 
clothed with dictatorial powers during the 
present crisis ; he had called out the militia of 
the State, and it was supposed they would 
duly obey the call. Large reinforcements of 
troops also were expected from the Borth. 
Under all these circumstances, General Lincoln 
yielded to the entreaties of the inhabitants, 
and, instead of remaining with his army in the 
open country, as he had intended, shut himself 
up with them iu the place for its defence, 
leaving merely his cavalry and two hundred 
light troops outside, who were to hover about 
the enemy and prevent small parties from 
marauding. 

It was not until the 12th of March that Sir 
Henry Clinton ofeoted his tardy approach, and 
took np a piosition on Charleston Heck, a few 
miles above the town. Admiral Arbathnot 
soon showed an intention of introduciag his 
ships into the harbor, barricading their waists, 
anchoring them in a situation where they 
might take advantage of the first favorable 
spring-tide, and fixing buoys on the bar for 
their guidance. Commodore Whiiiple had by 
this time ascertained by sounding, that a wrong 
^idea had prevailed of the depth of water in 
the harbor, and that his ships could not anchor 
nearer than within threo miles of the bar, so 
that it would be impossible for Mm to defend 
the passage of it. He quitted Ms station with- 
in it, therefore, after having destroyed a part 
of the enemy’s buoys, and took a position 
where Ms ships might be abreast, and form a 
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cross-fire with the batteries of Fort Moultrie, 
where Colonel Pinckney commanded. 

Tfashington was informed of these facts, by 
letters from his former aide-de-camp, Colonel 
Laurens, who was in Charleston at the time. The 
information caused anxious forebodings. “ The 
impracticability of defending the bar, I fear, 
amounts to the loss of the town and garrison,” 
writes he in reply, “ It really appears to me, 
that the propriety of attempting to defend 
the town, depended on the probability of de- 
fending tbe bar, and that when this ceased, the 
attempt ought to have been relinquished.” 
The same opinion was expressed by him in a 
letter to Baron Steuben ; “ hut at this distance,” 
adds he considerately, ‘‘ we can form a very 
imperfect judgment of its propriety or neces- 
sity. I have the greatest reliance in General 
Lincoln’s prudence, but I cannot forbear dread- 
ing the event.” 

His solicitude for the safety of the South 
was increased, by hearing of the embarkation 
at Hew York of two thousand five hundred 
British and Hessian tioops, under Lord Eaw- 
don, reinforcements for Sir Henry Clinton. It 
seemed evident the enemy intended to push 
their operations with vigor at tbe South ; per- 
haps, to make it the piincipal theatre of the war. 

are now beginning,” said Washington, 
‘‘ to experience the fatal consequences of the 
policy which delayed caUing upon the States 
for their quotas of men in time to arrange and 
prepare them for the duties of the field. What 
to do for the Southern States, without involv- 
ing consequences equally alarming in this quar- 
ter, I know not.” 

Gladly would he have hastened to the South 
in person, but at this moment Ms utmost vigi- 
lance wag required to keep watch upon Hew 
York and maintain the security of the Hudson, 
the vital part of the confederacy. The weak 
state of the American means of warfare in both 
quaiters, presented a choice of difficulties. The 
South needed support. Could the Horth give 
it without exposing itself to ruin, since the 
enemy, by means of their ships, could suddenly 
unite their forces, and fall upon any point that 
they might consider weak? Such were tlio 
perplexities to which he was continually sub- 
jected, in having, with scanty means, to pro- 
vide for the security of a vast extent of coun- 
try, and with land forces merely, to contend 
with an amphibious enemy. 

Congress will better conceive in how deli- 
cate a situation we stand,” writes he, “ when I 
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inform tLem, that the whole operating force pres- 
ent on this and the other side of the North River, 
amounts onl^ to ten thousand four himdi-ed rank 
and file, of which about two thousand eight 
hiiudied will have completed thdir term of ser- 
vice by the last of May; while the enemy^s 
regular force at New Yoi'k and its dependen- 
cies, must amount, upon a moderate calculation, 
to about eleven thousand rank and file. Our 
situation is more critical from the impossibility 
of concentrating onr force, as well for the want 
of the means of taking the field, as on account 
of the early period of the season.” ^ 

Lookmg, however, as usual, to the good of 
the whole Union, he determined to leave some- 
thing at hazard in the Middle States, where the 
country was internally so strong, and yield fur- 
ther succor to the Southern States, which had 
not equal military advantages. With the con- 
sent of Congress, therefore, he put the Maiy- 
land line under marching orders, together with 
the Delaware regiment, which acted with it, 
and the first regiment of artilleiy. 

The Baron De Kalb, now at the head of the 
Maryland division, was insti acted to conduct 
tliis detachment with all haste to the aid of 
General Lincoln. He might not arrive in time 
to px event the fall of Charleston, but he might 
assist to arrest the progress of the enemy and 
save the Oarolinas. 

Washington had been put upon his guard of 
late against intrigues, forming by members of 
the old Oonwa/ cabal, who intended to take 
advantage of every military disaster to destroy 
confidence in him His steady mind, however, 
was not to he shaken by suspicion. “Against 
intrigues of this kind incident to every man of 
a public station,” said he, best support 
will be a faithful discharge of Jiis duty, and he 
must rely on the justice of his country for the 
event.” 

His feelings at the present juncture are ad- 
mirably expressed in a letter to the Baron de 
Steuben. “The prospect, my dear Baron, is 
gloomy, and the storm threatens, but I hope 
we shall extricate ourselves, and bring every 
thing to a prosperous issue. I have been so in- 
ured to difficulties, in the course of this contest, 
that I have learned to look upon them with 
more tranquillity than formerly Those which 
now present themselves, no doubt require vig- 
orous exertions to overcome them, md I am 
fwrffom despairing of doing iV^ t 

* Letter to the President, Apnl 2d. 

t "Washington’s Writings, tu. 10. 


CHAPTER IV. 

We have cited theUdepreciation of the our- 
• rency as a main cause of the difficulties and 
distresses of the army. The troops were paid 
in paper money at its nominal value. A me- 
moiial of the officeis of the Jersey line to the 
legislature of their State, represented the de- 
preciation to he so great, that four months’ pay 
of a piivate soldier would not procure for his 
family a single bushel of wheat, the pay of a 
colonel would not purchase oats for his horse, 
and a common laborer or express rider could 
earn four times the pay in paper of an Amer- 
ican officer. 

Congress, too, in its exigencies, being desti- 
tute of the power of levying taxes, which 
vested in the State governments, devolved 
upon those governments, in their separate ca- 
pacities, the business of supporting the army. 
This produced a great inequality in the condi- 
tion of the troops ; according to the means and 
the degree of liherahty of their respective 
States. Some States furnished their troops 
amply, not only with clothing, but with many 
comforts and conveniences ; others were more 
contracted in their supplies , while others left 
their troops almost destitute. Some of the 
States, too, undertook to make good to their 
troops the loss in their pay caused by the de- 
preciation of the currency. As this was not 
general, it increased the inequality of condition. 
Those who fared worse than others were in- 
censed not only against their own State, hut 
against the confederacy. They were disgusted 
with a service that made such injurious distinc- 
tions. Some of the officers resigned, finding 
it impossible, under actual circumstances, to 
maintain an appearance suitable to their rank. 
The men had not this resource. They mur- 
mured, and showed a tendency to seditious 
combinations. 

These, and other defects in the military sys- 
tem, were pressed by Washington upon the at- 
tention of Congress in a letter to the President 
“ It were devoutly to be wished,” observed he, 
“ that a plan could be devised by which every 
thing relating to the army could be conducted 
on a general principle, under the direction of 
Congress. This alone can give harmony and 
consistency to our military establishment, and 
I am persuaded it will be infinitely conducive 
to public economy.” 

♦ WasMngton’s WniingB, Sparks, "vol vu 
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In consequence of this letter it was proposed 
in Congress to send a committee of three of its 
members to head-quaiter^ to consult with the 
commander-m-chief, and, in conjunction with 
him, to effect such reforms and changes m the 
various departments of the army as might he 
deemed necessary. ’V^arm debates ensued. It 
ivas ohj ected that this would p ut too much power 
into a few hands, and especially into those of the 
commander “in-cMef; Us influence v^as 

already too great; that even Ms virtues afforded 
motives for alarm ; that the enthmiasm of the 
avmy^ joined to the Icind of dictatorship already 
confided to him^put Congress and the United 
States at his mercy; that it was not er^pedient 
to expose a man of the highest virtues to such 
temptations ” 

The foregoing passage from a despatch of 
the Fiench minister to his government, is 
strongly illustrative of the cautious jealousy still 
existing in Congress with regard to mihtary 
power, even though wielded by Washington. 

After a prolonged debate, a committee of 
three was chosen by ballot; it" consisted of 
General Schuyler and Messis* John Mathews 
and Nathaniel Peabody. It was a great satis- 
faction to Washington to have his old friend 
and coadjutor, Schuyler, near him in this ca- 
pacity, in which, he declared, no man could be 
more useful, “ from his perfect knowledge of the 
resources of the country, the activity of his 
temper, his fruitfulness of expedients, and his 
sound military sense.” t 

The committee, on arriving at the camp, 
found the disastrous state of affairs had not 
been exaggerated. Eor five months the army 
had been unpaid. Every department was des- 
titute of money or credit, there were rarely 
provisions for sis days m advance ; on some 
occasions the troops had been for several suc- 
cessive days without meat ; there was no forage ; 
the medical department had neither tea, choco- 
late, wine, nor spirituous liquors of any kind. 
Yet the men,” said Washington, “have borne 
their distress in general, with a firmness and 
patience never exceeded, and every commenda- 
tion is duo to the ojfficers for encouraging them 
to it by exhortation and example. They have 
suffered equally with the men, and, their rela- 
tive situations considered, rather more.” In- 
deed, we have it from another authority, that 
many officers for some time lived on bread and 


* VYasbmgton’a "Writings, Sparks, vol vil., p 15. 
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cheese, rather than take any of the scanty al- 
lowance of meat from the men.*^ 

To soothe the discontents of the army, and 
counteract the alarming effects of the depre- 
ciation of the currency, Congress now adopted 
the measure already observed by some of the 
States, and engaged to make good to the Con- 
tinental and the independent troops the differ- 
ence in the value of their pay caused by this 
depreciation; and that all moneys or other 
ai'ticles heretofore received by them, should he 
considered as advanced on account, and com- 
prehended at their just value in the final settle- 
ment. 

At this gloomy crisis came a letter from the 
Marquis de Lafayette, dated April 2'rth, an- 
nouncing his arrival at Boston. Washington’s 
eyes, we are told, were suffused with tears as 
he read this most welcome epistle, and the 
warmth with which he replied to it, showed 
his affectionate regard for this young nobleman. 
“ I received your letter,” wiites he, “with all 
the joy that the sincerest fiiendship could dic- 
tate, and with that impatience which an ardent 
desire to see you could not fail to inspire. 

^ I most sincerely congratulate you 

on your safe arrival in America, and shall em- 
biace you with all the warmth of an affection- 
ate friend when you come to head-quarters, 
where a bed is prepared for you.” 

He would immediately have sent a troop of 
horse to escort the marquis through the tory 
settlements between Morristown and the Hud- 
son, had he known the route ho intended to 
take ; the latter, however, arrived safe at head- 
quarters on the 12th of May, where he was 
welcomed by acclamations, for he was popular 
with both officers and soldiers. Washington 
folded Mm in his arms m a truly paternal em- 
brace, and they were soon closeted together to 
talk over the state of affairs, when Lafayette 
made known the result of his visit to France. 
His generous efforts at court had been crowned 
with success, and he brought the animating in- 
telligence that a French fieet, under the Olie- 
valier de Ternay, was to put to sea early in 
April, bringing a body of troops under the 
Oount do Boohambeau, and might soon be ex- 
pected on the coast to co-operate with the 
American forces , this, however, he was at lib- 
erty to make known only to Washington and 
Congress. 


* 0en. William Irvmo to Jofioph Reed. Roed’B Me- 
moirs, voi, 11 , p. 201, 
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Eemaining but a single day at bead-quaiteis, 
lie hastened on to the seat of government, 
where he met the reception which his generous 
enthusiasm mthe cause of American Independ- 
ence had so fully merited. Congress, in a 
resolution on the 16th of May, pronounced his 
return to America to resume his command a 
fresh proof of the disinterested zeal and perse- 
vering attachment which had secured Mm the 
public confidence and applause, and received 
with pleasm'e a “ tender of the further services 
of so gallant and meritorious an officer.” 

Withm three days after the departure of the 
marquis from Moriistown, Washington, in a 
letter to him, gave his idea of the plan which 
it would be pioper for the French fleet and 
army to pursue on their arrival upon the coast. 
The reduction of Mew York he considered the 
first enterprise to be attempted by the co-oper- 
ating forces. The whole effective land force 
of the enemy he estimated at about eight thou- 
sand regulars and four thousand refugees, with , 
some militia, on which no great dependence 
could he placed. Their naval force consisted 
of one seventy-four gun ship, and three or four 
small frigates. In this situation of affairs the 
French fleet might enter the harbor and gain 
possession of it without difficulty, cut off its 
communications, and with the co-operation of 
the American army, oblige the city to capitu- 
late. He advised Lafayette, therefore, to write 
to the French commanders, uigmg them, on 
their arrival on the coast, to proceed with their 
land and naval forces, with all expedition, to 
Sandy Hook, and there await further advices ^ 
should they learn, however, that the expedition 
under Sir Henry Clinton had returned fiom the 
South to Mew York, they were to proceed to 
Rhode Island. 

General Arnold, was at this time in Philadel- 
phia, and his connection with subsequent events 
requires a few words concerning his career, 
daily becoming more perplexed. He had again 
petitioned Congress on the subject of his ac- 
counts. The Board of Treasury had made a 
report far short of his wishes. He had ap- 
pealed, and his appeal, together with all the 
documents connected with the case, was re- 
ferred to a committee of three. The old doubts 
and difficulties continued ; there was no pros^ 
pect of a speedy settlement ; he was in extrem- 
ity. The French minister, M. de Luzerne, was 
at hand; a generous-spirited man, who had 
manifested admiration of his military character. 
To him Arnold now repaired in Ms exigency ; 


made a passionate representation of the hard- 
ships of his case ; the inveterate hostility he 
had experienced from PenilSylvama ; the in- 
gratitnde of his country , the disorder brought 
into his private afifaiis by the war, and the ne- 
cessity he should be driven to of abandoning 
his profession, unless he could borrow a sum 
equal to the amount of his debts. Such a loan, 
he mtimated, it might be the mteiest of the 
Ring of Fiance to grant, thereby securing the 
attacliment and gratitude of an American gen- 
eral of Ms rank and influence. 

The French minister was too mnch of a di- 
plomatist not to understand the hearing of the 
intimation, hut he shrank from it, observing 
that the service required would degrade both 
parties. “ ‘When the envoy of a foreign power,” 
said he, “ gives, or if you will, lends money, it 
is ordinarily to corrupt those who receive it, 
and to make them the creatures of the sover- 
eign whom he serves; or rather, he conupts 
without persuading ; he hnys and does not se- 
cure. But the league entered into between the 
king and the United States, is the work of jus- 
tice and of the wisest policy. It has for its 
basis a reciprocal interest and good will. In 
the mission with which I am charged, my true 
glory consists in falfiUing it without intrigue 
or cabal ; without resoiting to any secret prac- 
1 tices, and by the force alone of the conditions 
of the alliance.” 

M. de Luzerne endeavored to soften this re- 
Xiulse and reproof, by complimenting Arnold 
on the splendor of his past career, and by allud- 
ing to the field of glory stiH before him ; but 
the pressure of debts was not to he lightened 
by compliments, and Arnold retired from the 
interview a mortified and desperate man. 

He was in this mood when he heard of the 
expected arrival of aid from France, and the 
talk of an active campaign. It seemed as if his 
military ambition was once more aroused. To 
General Schuyler, who was about to visit the 
camp as one of the committee, he wrote on the 
35th of May, expressing a determination to re- 
join the army, although his wounds still made 
at painful to walk or ride, and intimated, that, 
in his present condition, the command at "West 
Point would be best suited to Mm. 

In reply, General Schuyler wrote from Mor- 
ristown, June 3d, that he had put Arnold’s let- 
ter into Washington’s hands, and added: ‘‘He 
expressed a desire to do whatever was agree- 
able to you, dwelt on your abilities, your mer- 
its, your sufferings, and on the well-earned 
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claims you have on your country, and intimated, 
that as soon as his arrangements for the campaign 
should take placif he would properly consider 
you ” 

In the mean time, the army with which 
Washington was to co-operate in the projected 
attack upon New York, was so reduced by the 
departure of troops whose term had expired, 
and the tardiness in furnishing recruits, that 
it did not amount qnite to four thousand rank 
and file, fit for duty. Among these was a prev- 
alent discontent. Their pay was five months 
in arrear ; if now paid, it would be in Oonti- 
nental currency, without allowance for depre- 
ciation, consequently almost worthless for pres- 
ent xmrposes. 

A long interval of scarcity and several days 
of actual famine brought matters to a ciisis. 
On the 35th of May, in the dusk of the even- 
ing, two regiments of the Connecticut line as- 
sembled on their parade by heat of drum, and 
declared their intention to march home bag and 
baggage, “ or, at best, to gain subsistence at the 
point of the bayonet.” Colonel Meigs, while 
endeavoring to suppress the mutmy, was struck 
by one of the soldiers. Some officers of the 
Pennsylvania line came to his assistance, parad- 
ing their regiments. Every argument and ex- 
p ostulation was used with the mutiiieei's. They 
were reminded of their past good conduct, of 
the noble objects for which they were contend- 
ing, and of the future mclemnifioations proin-^ 
ised by Congress* Their answer was, that their , 
suffiermgs were too groat to be allayed by prom- 
ises, in which they had little faith ; they wanted 
present relief, and some present substantial re- 
compense for their services. 

It was with difficulty they could be prevailed 
upon to return to their huts. Indeed, a few 
turned out a second time, with their packs, and 
were not to be pacified. These were arrested 
and confined. 

This mutiny, lYashington declared, had given 
him infinitely more concern than anything that 
had ever happened, especially as he had no 
means of paying the troops excepting in Conti- 
nental money, which, said he, “is evidently im- 
practicable from the immense quantity it would 
require to pay them as much as would make up 
the depreoiaiion.” His imeasiness was in- 
creased by finding that printed handbills were 
secretly disseminated in his camp by the ene- 
my, containing addresses to the soldiery, per- 
suading them to desert.* 

* Lettor to tho President of Oong. , May 27* Spar'ks , vfi, 64. 


In this alarming state of destitution, "Wash- 
ington looked round anxiously for bread for his 
famishing troops. New York, Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, were what he termed 
his “ flour country.” Yirginia was sufficiently 
tasked to supply the South. New York, by 
legislative coercion, had already given all that 
she could spare fiom the subsistence of her in- 
habitants. Jersey was exhausted by the long 
residence of the army, Maryland had made 
great exertions, and might still do something 
more, and Delaware might contiibute hand- 
somely, in proportion to her extent • but Penn- 
sylvania was now the ebief dependence, for 
that State was represented to he full of flour. 
Washington’s letter of the 16th of December, 
to President Beed, had obtained temporary re- 
lief from that quarter ; he now wrote to him a 
second time, and still more earnestly, “ Every 
idea you can form of our distresses, will fall 
short of the reality. There is such a combina- 
tion of circumstances to exhaust the patience 
of the soldiery, that it begins at length to he 
worn out, and we see in every line of the army, 
features of mutiny and sedition. All our de- 
partments, ail our operations, are at a stand, 
and unless a system very different from that 
which has a long time prevailed, be immedi- 
ately adopted throughout the States, our affairs 
must soon become desperate beyond the possi- 
bility of recovery.” 

Nothing disoomuged Washington more than 
the lethargy that seemed to deaden the public 
mind. He speaks of it with a degree of des- 
pondency scarcely over before exhibited. “I 
have almost ceased to hope. The country is 
in such a state of insensibility and indifference 
to its interests, that I dare not flatter myself 
with any change for the better.” And again — 
“ The present juncture is so interesting, that if 
it does not produce corresponding exertions, it 
win be a proof that motives of honor, public 
good, and even self-preservation, have lost their 
influence on our minds. This is a decisive 
moment ; one of the most, I will go further, 
and say, the most important America has seen. 
The court of France has made a gloiious effort 
for our deliverance, and if we disappoint its 
intentions by our supineness we must become 
contemptible in the eyes of all mankind, nor 
can we after that venture to confide that our 
allies will persist in an attempt to establish 
what, it will appear, we want inclination or 
ability to assist them in.” With these and 
similar observations, he sought to rouse Presi- 
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dent Reed to extraordinary exertions. “ This 
IS a time,” wites he, “to hazard and to tahe a 
tone of energy and decision. All parties but 
the disaffected will acquiesce in the necessity 
and give it their support.” He urges Reed to 
press npon the legislatui'e of Pennsylvania the 
policy of investing its executive with plenipo- 
tentiary powers. “I should then,” writes he, 
“ expect every thing from your ability and zeal. 
This 13 no time for foimality or ceremony. The 
crisis in every point of view is extiaoidinary, 
and extraordmary expedients are necessary. I 
ana decided m this opinion.” 

His letter procured relief for the army from 
the legislature, and a resolve empoweimg the 
president and council, during its recess, to de- 
clare martial law, should circumstances render 
it expedient. “ This,” observes Reed, “ gives 
us a power of doing what may be necessary 
without attending to the ordinary course of 
law, and we shall endeavor to exercise it with 
prudence and moderation.” 

In like manner, "Washington endeavored to 
rouse the dormant fire of Congress, and impart 
to it his own indomitable energy, “ Certain I 
am,” writes he to a member of that body, “un- 
less Congress speak in a moie decisive tone, 
unless they are vested with powers by the 
several States, competent to the purposes of 
war, or assume them as matters of right, and 
they and the States respectively act with more 
energy than they have hitherto done, that our 
cause is lost. We loan no longer drudge on m 
the old way. By ill-timing the adoption of 
measures, by delay in the execution of them, 
or by unwarrantable jealousies, we incur enor- 
mous expenses and derive no benefit from them. 
One State will comply with a requisition of 
Congress; another neglects to do it; a third 
executes it by halves , and all differ, either in 
the manner, the mattei*, or so much in point 
of time, that we are always working up-hill ; 
and, while such a system as the present one, 
or rather want of one, prevails, we shall ever 
be unable to apply our strength or resources 
to any advantage — see one head giadually 
changing into thirteen, I see one army branch- 
ing into thirteen, which, instead of looking up 
to Congress as the supreme controllmg power 
of the United States, are considering themselves 
dependent on their respective States. In a 
word, I see the powers of Congress declining 
too fast for the consideration and respect which 
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are due to them as the great representative 
body of America, and I am fearful of the con- 
sequences.” ^ 

At this juncture came official intelligence 
from the South, to connect which with the 
general course of events, requires abiief notice 
of the operations of Sir Henry Clinton in that 
quarter. 


CHAPTER Y. 

In a pieceding chapter we left the Biitish 
fleet under Admiral Arhuthnot, preparing to 
force its way into the harbor of Charleston. 
Several days elapsed before the ships were 
able, by taking out their guns, provisions, and 
water, and availing themselves of wind and 
tide, to pass the bar. They did so on the 20tli 
of March, with hnt slight opposition from sev- 
eral galleys. Commodore Whipple, then, see- 
ing the vast superiority of their force, made a 
second retrograde move, stationing some of his 
ships in Cooper River, and sinking the rest at 
its mouth so as to prevent the enemy from 
running up that river, and cutting off com- 
munication with the country on the east * the 
crews and heavy cannon were landed to aid in 
the defence of the town. 

The reinforcements expected from the Horth 
were not yet arrived ; the militia of the State 
did not appear at Governor Rutledge’s com- 
mand, and other reliances were failing. “ Many 
of the Horth Carolina mihtia whose tez^ms have 
expired leave us to-day,” writes Lincoln to 
Washington, on the 20th of March. “They 
cannot be persuaded to remain longer, though 
the enemy are in our neighborhood ” t 

At this time the reinforcements which Sir 
Henry Clinton had ordered from Savannah, 
were marching toward the Oambayee under 
Brigadier-General Patterson. On his flanks 
moved Major Ferguson with a corps of rifle- 
men, and Major Cochrane with the infantry of 
the British legion ; two brave and enterprising 
officers. It was a toilsome march, through 
swamps and difficult passes. Being arrived in 
the neighborhood of Port Royal, where Taiie- 
tonhad succeeded, though indifferently, in re- 
mounting his dragoons, Patterson sent orders 
to that officer to join him. Tarleton hastened 
to obey the order. His arrival was timely. 

* Letter to Joseph Jones. Sparks, vii. 67. 

t Conespondenco of the Rev., vol ii., p. 419. 
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The Carolina militia haying heard that all the 
British horses had perished at sea, made an 
attack on the front of General Pattei son’s force, 
supposing it to he yrithont cavalry. To their 
surprise, Tarleton charged them with Ins dra- 
goons, routed them, took several prisoners, and, 
what was more acceptable, a number of horses, 
some of the militia, he says, “ being accoutred 
as cavaliers.” 

Tarleton had soon afterwards to encounter a 
worthy antagonist in Colonel "William Wash- 
ington, the same cavalry officer who bad dis- 
tinguished himself at Trenton, and was destined 
to distinguish himself stiE more in this South- 
ern campaign. He is desciibed as being sis 
feet in height, broad, stout, and corpnlent. 
Bold m the field, careless in the camp ; kind to 
his soldieis ; harassing to Ms enemies , gay and 
good-humored ; with an upright heart and a 
generous hand, a universal favorite. He was 
now at the head of a body of Continental cav- 
alry, consisting of his own and Bland’s light- 
horse, and Pulaski’s hussais. A brush took 
place in the neighborhood of Bantoul’s Bridge. 
Colonel Washington had the advantage, took 
several prisoners, and drove hack the dragoons 
of the British legion, hut durst not pursue them 
for want of infantry.-^ 

On the 7th of April, Brigadier-General Wood- 
ford with seven hundred Virginia troops, after 
a foiced march of five hundred miles in thirty 
days, crossed from the east side of Cooper 
River, by the only passage now open, and 
threw himself into Charleston. It was a timely 
reinforcement, and joyfully welcomed ; for the 
garrison, when in greatest force, amounted to 
little more than two thousand regulars and one 
thousand Horth Carolina militia. 

About the same time Admiral Arbuthnot, in 
the Roebuck, passed Sullivan’s Island, with a 
fresh southerly breeze, at the head of a squad- 
ron of seven armed vessels and two transports. 

It was a magnificent spectacle, satisfactory to 
the royalists,” writes the admiral. The whigs 
regarded it with a rueful eye. Colonel Pinck- 
ney opened a heavy cannonade from the bat- 
teries of Port Moultrie. The ships thundered 
in reply, and clouds of smoke were raised, 
under the cover of which they slipped by, with 
no greater loss than twenty-seven men killed j 
and wonuded. A store-ship which followed' 
the squadron ran aground, was set on fire and j 
abandoned, and subsequently blew up. The j 

* C^oiUon, lii. p, 862— see also Tarleton, Hist. Campaign, i 
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ships took a position near Fort Johnston, just 
without the range of the shot from the Ameri- 
can batteries. After the passage of the ships, 
Colonel Pinckney and a part of the garrison 
withdrew from Fort Moultrie. 

The enemy had by this time completed his 
first parallel, and the town being almost en- 
tirely invested by sea and land, received a joint 
summons from the British general and admiral 
to sui’render. “ Sixty days have passed,” 
writes Lincoln in reply, “since it has been 
known that your intentions against this town 
were hostile, m which, time has been afforded 
to abandon it, but duty and inclination point 
to the propriety of supporting it to the last ex- 
tremity.” 

The British batteries were now opened. The 
siege was carried on deliberately by regular 
parallels, and on a scale of magnitude scarcely 
warranted by the moderate strength of the 
place. A great object with the besieged was 
to keep open the channel of commimication 
with the country by the Cooper River, the last 
that remained by which they could receive 
reinforcements and supplies, or could retreat, 
if necessary. For this purpose, Governor Rut- 
ledge, leaving the town in the care of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Gadsden, and one-half of the exec- 
utive council, set off with the other half, and 
endeavored to rouse the militia between the 
Cooper and Santee Rivers. His success was 
extremely limited. Two militia posts were 
estabhshed by him ; one between these rivers, 
the other at a ferry on the Santee ; some regu- 
lar troops, also, had been detached by Lincoln, 
to throw up works about nine miles above the 
town, on the Wando, a branch of Cooper River, 
and at Lempriere’s Point ; and Brigadier- Gen- 
eral Huger,* with a force of militia and Conti- 
nental cavalry, including those of Colonel Wil- 
liam Washington, was stationed at Monk’s 
Corner, about thirty mfies above Charleston, 
to guard the passes at the head waters of 
Cooper River. 

Sir Henry Clinton, when proceeding with 
his second paraEel, detached Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Webster with fourteen hundred men to 
break up these posts. The most distant one 
was that of Huger’s cavalry at Monk’s Corner. 
The surprisal of this was intrusted to Tarleton, 
who, with his dragoons, was in Webster’s ad- 
vanced guard. He was to be seconded by 
I^ajor Patrick Ferguson with his rifiemen. 


♦ Pronounoed Huge©— of Freuoli Huguem>t descent. 
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Ferguson vras a fit associate for Taileton, in 
haidy, scrambling, partisan enterprise ; equally 
intrepid and determined, but cooler and more 
open to impulses of humanity. He was the 
son of an emment Scotch judge, had entered 
the army at an early age, and seryed in the 
German wars. The British extolled him as 
supeiior to the American Indians, in the use 
of the rifle, m short, as being the best marks- 
man living. He had invented one which could 
be loaded at the breach and discharged seven 
times in a minute It had been used with 
effect by his corps. YFashington, according to 
British authority, had owed his life at the 
battle of Germantown, solely to Ferguson’s 
ignorance of his person, havmg repeatedly been 
within reach of the colonel’s unerring rifle 

On the evening of the 13th of April, Tarle- 
ton moved with the van toward Monk’s Comer. 
A night march had been judged the most ad- 
visable. It was made in profound silence and 
by unfrequented roads. In the course of the 
march, a negro was descried attempting to 
avoid notice. He was seized. A letter was 
found on him from an officer fiom Huger’s 
camp, from which Tarleton learned something 
of its situation and the distribution of the 
troops. A few dollars gained the services of 
the negio as a guide. The surprisal of General 
Hnger’s camp was complete. Several officers 
and men who attempted to defend themselves, 
were killed or wounded. General Huger, Col- 
onel AVashington, with many others, officers 
and men, escaped in the darkness, to the neigh- 
boring swamps. Cne hundred office! s, dia- 
goons, and hussars, were taken, with ahont four 
hundred horses and near fifty waggons, laden 
with arms, clothmg, and ammunition. 

Biggins Bridge on Cooper Rivei was like- 
wise secured, and the way opened for Colonel 
TFehster to advance nearly to the head of the 
passes, in such a manner as to shnt up Charles- 
ton entirely. 

In the course of the maraud which generally 
accompanies a surprisal of the kind, several 
dragoons of the British legion broke into a 
house in the neighborhood of Monk’s Corner, 
and maltreated and attempted violence upon 
ladies residing there. The ladies escaped to 
Monk’s Corner, where they were protected, 
and a carriage furnished to convey them to a 
place of safety. The dragoons were appre- 
hended and brought to Monk’s Corner, where 

♦ Animal Register, 1781, p 52. 
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by this time Colonel Webster had arrived. 
Major Ferguson, we are told, was for put- 
ting the dragoons to instant death, hut Colo- 
nel Webster did not think Ms powers war- 
ranted such a measure. ‘‘ They were sent to 
head-quarters,” adds the historian, “and, I 
believe, afterwards tried and whipped ” ^ 

We gladly record one instance in which the 
atrocities which disgiaced this invasion met 
with some degree of ]3unishment , and we hon- 
or the rough soldier, Ferguson, for the fiat of 
“instant death,” with which he would have 
requited the most infamous and dastardly out- 
rage that brutalizes warfare. 

During the progress of the siege, General 
Lincoln held repeated councils of war, in which 
he manifested a disposition to evacuate the 
place. This measure was likewise urged by 
General Du Portail, who had penetrated, by 
secret ways, into the town. The inhabitants, 
however, in an agony of alarm, implored Lin- 
coln not to abandon them to the mercies of an 
infuriated and licentious soldiery, and the gen- 
eral, easy and kind-hearted, yielded to their 
entreaties. 

The American cavalry had gradually reas- 
sembled on the north of the Santee, under Col- 
onel White of Hew Jersey, where they were 
joined by some militia infantry, and by Colonel 
William Washington, with such of his dra- 
goons as had escaped at Monk’s Corner. Corn- 
wallis had committed the country between 
Cooper and Wando Rivers to Tarleton’s charge, 
with orders to be continnaUy on the move 
with the cavalry and infanti-y of the legion ; 
to watch over the landing places ; obtain in- 
telligence from the town, the Santee River, 
and the back country, and to burn such stores 
as might fall into his hands, rather than risk 
their being retaken by the enemy. 

Hearing of the fortuitous assemblage of Amer- 
ican troops, Tarleton came suddenly upon them 
by surprise at Laneau’s Ferry. It was one of 
his bloody exploits. Five officers and thirty- 
six men were killed and wonnded, and seven 
officers and six dragoons taken, with horses, 
arras, and equipments. Colonels White, Wash- 
ington, and Jamieson, with other officers and 
men, threw themselves in the river, and es- 
caped by swimming; while some, who fol- 
lowed their example, perished. 

The arrival of a reinforcement of three thou- 
sand men from Hew York enabled Sir Henry 
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Clinton to throw a powerful detachment, under 
Lord Ooinwallis, to the east of Cooper Eiver, 
to complete the investment of the town and 
cut off all retreat. Fort Moultrie surrendered. 
The batteries of the third parallel were opened 
upon the town. They were so near, that the 
Hessian yageis, or sharpshooters, could pick 
off the garrison while at their guns or on the 
parapets. This fire was kept up for two days. 
The besiegers crossed the canal; pushed a 
double sap to the inside of the ahatis, and pre- 
pared to make an assault by sea and land. 

All hopes of successful defence were at an 
end. The works were in ruins ; the guns al- 
most all dismounted; the garrison exhausted 
with fatigue, the provisions nearly consumed. 
The inhabitants, dreading the horrors of an 
assault, joined in a petition to General Lincoln, 
and prevailed upon him to ofibr a surrender on 
terms which had alieady been offered and re- 
jected, These terms weie still granted, and 
the capitulation was signed on the 12th of May. 
The garrison were allowed some of the honors 
of war. They were to march out and deposit 
their aims, between the canal and the works, 
hnt the drums were not to beat a British maicli 
nor the colors to be uncased. The Oontineiital 
troops and seamen were to be allowed tl>eir 
baggage, but were to remain prisoners of war. 
The ofiioers of the army and navy were to re- 
tain their servants, swords and pistols, and 
tlieir baggage unsearohed ; and were permitted 
to sell their horses ; but not to remove them 
out of the town. The citizens and the militia 
were to be considered prisoners on parole ; the 
latter to he permitted to return homo, and both 
to he protected in person and property as long 
as they kept their parole. Among the prison- 
eia, were the lieutenant-governor and five of 
the council. 

The loss of the British in the siege was 
seventy-six killed and one hundred and eighty- 
nine wounded ; that of the Americans nearly 
the same. The prisoneis taken by the enemy, 
exclusive of the sailors, amounted to five thou- 
sand six hundred and eighteen men ; compris- 
ing every male adult in tho city. The Conti- 
nental troops did not exceed two thousand, 
five hundred of whom were in the hospital ; 
the rest were citizens and militia. 

Sir Henry Clinton considered the fall of 
Charleston decisive of the fate of South Caro- 
lina. To comxfiete the subjugation of the 
country, he planned three expeditions into 
the interior. One, under Lieutenant-Colonel 


Brown, was to move np the Savannah to 
Augusta, on the hordeis of Georgia Another, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Criiger, was to pro- 
ceed up the south-west side of the Santee Eiver 
to the district of ISTmety-Six,^ a fertile and 
salubiious region, between the Savannah and 
the Saluda Eivers ; while a third under Corn- 
wallis was to cross the Santee, maich up the 
north-east hank and strike at a corps of tioops 
under Colonel Buford, which were retreating 
to BTorth Carolina with artillery and a number 
of waggons, laden with arms, ammunition, and 
clothmg. 

Colonel Buford, in fact, had arrived too late 
for the relief of Charleston, and was now mak- 
ing a retrograde move ; he had come on with 
! three hundred and eighty troops of the Vir- 
ginia line, and two field-pieces, and had been 
jomed by Colonel Washington with a few of 
his cavalry that had survived the siirprisal by 
Tarleton. As Bufoi d was moving with celerity, 
and had the advantage of distance, Cornwallia 
detached Tarleton in pursuit of him, with one 
hundred and seventy dragoons, a bundled 
mounted infantry, and a tliiee-pounder. The 
bold partisan pushed forward with Ins usual 
ardor and rapidity. The weather was sultry, 
many of the horses gave out through fatigue 
and heat ; he pressed others by the way, leav- 
ing behind such of his troops as could not keep 
pace with him. After a day and night of 
forced march he arrived about dawn at Buge- 
ley’s Mills. Buford, ho was told, was about 
twenty miles in advance of him, pressing on 
with all diligence to join another corps of 
Americans. Tarleton continued his march; 
the horses of the three-pounder 'vvere knocked 
up and unable to proceed ; his wearied troops 
were continually dropxfing in the rear. Still he 
urged forwaid, anxious to overtake Buford be- 
fore he could form a junction with the force 
he was seeking. To detain him he sent for- 
ward Captain Hinlock of his legion with a flag, 
and the following letter : 

“ SiE, — ^Eesistance being vain, to prevent jibe 
effusion of blood, I make offers which can 
never be repeated. You are now almost en- 
compassed by a corps of seven hundred light 
troops on horseback ; half of that number are 
infantry with cannons. Earl Cornwallis is like- 
wise within reach with nine British regiments. 


* So callod in early times from teing nincty-elx milea 
from the principal town of the OTiexofeee nation. 
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I warn yon of the temerity of further immical 
pioceedings.” 

He concluded by ofE’ering the same conditions 
giantedtothe troops at Charleston; you 
aie lash enough to reject them,” added he, 
“ the blood he upon your head.” 

Kinlock OYertook Colonel Buford in full 
march on the hanks of tlie Waxhaw, a stream 
on the border of InTorth Carolina, and deh vexed 
the summons. The colonel lead the letter 
without coming to a halt, detained the flag for 
some time in conversation, and then returned 
the following note 

“ Sib, — I reject yonr proposals, and shall de- 
fend myself to the last extremity, 

I have the honor, &c ” 

Tarleton, who had never ceased to press for- 
ward, came upon Buford’s rear-guard about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and captuied a 
sergeant and four dragoons Buford had not 
expected so prompt an appearance of the enemy. 
Ho hastily drew up his men in order of battle, 
in an open wood, on the light of the road. His 
artilleiy and waggons, which were m the ad- 
vance escorted hy part of his infantry, were 
ordeied to continue on their march. 

There appears to have been some confusion 
on the part of the Americans, and they had an 
impetuous foe to deal with Before they were 
well prepared for action they were attacked in 
front and on both flanks hy cavaliy and mounted 
infantiy. Tarleton, who advanced at the head 
of thiity chosen dragoons and some infantiy, 
states that when within fifty paces of the Con- 
tinental infantry, they presented, hut he heard 
their ofiioers command them to letain their fiiNB 
until the British cavalry were nearer. It was 
not until the latter were within ten yards that 
there was a partial discharge of musketry. 
Several of the dragoons siiifered bythisfiie 
Tarleton himself was unhorsed, hut his troopers 
rode on. The American battalion was broken , 
most of the men threw down their arms and 
begged for quarter, but were cut down without 
mercy. One hundred and thirty were slain on 
the spot, and one hundred and fifty so mangled 
and maimed that they could not he moved. 
Colonel Buford and a few of the cavaliy es- 
caped, as did about a hundred of the infantry, 
who were with the baggage in the advance. 
Fifty prisoners were all that were in a con- 
dition to be carried off by Tarleton as trophies 
of this butchery. 


The whole British loss was two officers and 
three privates killed, and one officer and four- 
teen piivates wounded IVhat, then, could 
excuse this horrible carnage of an almost pros- 
trate enemy ? We give Tarleton’s own exciibc 
for it. It commenced, be says, at the time he 
was dismounted, and before he could mount 
another horse , and his cavalry weie exasper- 
ated by a report that he was slam. Cornwallis 
apparently accepted this excuse, for he ap- 
proved of his conduct m the expedition, and 
lecomm ended him as worthy of some distin- 
guished mark of royal favor The world at 
large, however, have not been so easily satisfied, 
and the massacre at the Waxhaw has re- 
mained a sanguinary stain on the reputation of 
that impetuous soldier. 

The two other detachments which had been 
sent out by Clinton, met with nothing hut sub- 
mission. The people m general, consideiing 
resistance hopeless, accepted the proffered pro- 
tection, and conformed to its humiliating terms. 
One class of the population in this colony seems 
to have regarded the invaders as deliverers. 
“AH the negioes,” wiites Tarleton, “men, 
women, and children, upon the appearance of 
any detachment of king’s troops, thought them- 
selves absolved from all respect to their Amer- 
ican masters, and entirely released fromseivi- 
tiide. They quitted the plantations and fol- 
lowed the army.” 

Sir Henry now persuaded himself that South 
Carolina was subdued, and proceeded to station 
gairisons in various parts, to maintain it m 
snbjection. In the fulness of his confidence, he 
issued a proclamation on the 3d of Jnne, dis- 
charging all the militaiy prisoners from their 
paroles after the 20th of the month, excepting 
those captured in Fort Moultrie and Charles- 
ton, All thus released from their parole were 
reinstated in the rights and duties of British 
subjects; but, at the same time, they were 
bound to take an active part in support of the 
government hitherto opposed hy them. Thus 
the protection afforded them while prisoners 
was annulled by an arbitrary fiat— neutrality 
was at an end. All were to be ready to take 
up aa’ms at a moment’s notice. Those who 
had families weie to form a militia foi* home de- 
fence. Those who had none, were to serve with 
the royal forces. All who should neglect to 
return to their allegiance, or should refuse to 
take up arms against the independence of their 

"y — — — ^ 

* Tailoton’s Hist, of Campaign, p 89. 
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conntiy, were to be considered as rebels and 
treated accordingly. 

Having struck a blow, wbicb, as be con- 
ceived, was to ensure the subjugation of the 
South, Sir Henry embarked for Hew York on 
the 5th of June, with a part of his forces, leav- 
ing the residue under the command of Lord 
Cornwallis, who was to carry the war into 
Horth Carolina, and thence into Yiiginia. 


CHAPTER YI. 

A nASDEiLL published by the British author- 
ities in Hew York, reached "Washington’s camp 
on the 1st of June, and made known the sur- 
render of Charleston. A person from Amboy 
repoited, moreover, that on the 80th of May 
he had seen one hundred sail of vessels enter 
Sandy Hook These might bung Sir Henry 
Clinton with the whole or part of his force. 
In that case, flushed with his recent success, 
he might proceed immediately up the Hudson, 
and make an attempt upon West Point, in the 
present distressed condition of the garrison. 
So thinking, Washington wrote to General 
Howe, who commanded that important post, 
to put him on his guard, and took measures to 
have him furnished with supplies. 

The report concerning the fleet proved to be 
erroneous, but on the Sth of June came a new 
alarm. The enemy, it was said, were actually 
landing in force at Elizabethtown Point, to 
cany fire and sword into the Jerseys 1 

It was even so. Hnyphausen, through spies 
and emissaries, had leceived exaggerated ac- 
counts of the lecent outbreak in Washington’s 
camp, and of the general discontent among the 
people of Hew Jersey ; and was persuaded that 
a sudden show of military protection, follow- 
ing up the news of the capture of Charleston, 
would produce a geneial desertion among 
Washington’s troops, and rally back the in- 
habitants of the Jerseys to their allegiance to 
the crown. 

In this belief he projected a descent into 
the Jerseys with about five thousand men, and 
some light artillery, who were to cross in divi- 
sions in the night of the Sth of June from 
Staten Island to Elizabethtown Point. 

The first division, led by Brigadier-General 
Sterling, actually landed before dawn of the 
6th, and advanced as silently as possible. The 
heavy and measured tramp of the troops, 


however, caught the ear of an American senti- 
nel stationed at a fork where the roads from 
the old and new point joined. He challenged 
the dimly descried mass as it approached, and 
receiving no answer, fired mto it. That shot 
wounded General Sterling in the thigh, and ul- 
timately proved mortal The wounded general 
was carried hack, and Hnyphausen took Ms 
place. 

This delayed the march until sunrise, and 
gave time for the troops of the Jersey line, un- 
der Colonel Elias Dayton, stationed in Eliza- 
bethtown, to assemble. They were too weak 
in numbers, however, to withstand the enemy, 
but retreated in good order, skirmishing occa- 
sionally. The invading force passed through 
the village, in the advance, a squadion of 
dragoons of Simeoe’s regiment of Queen’s 
Rangers, with drawn swords and glittering 
helmets ; followed by British and Hessian in- 
fantry. ^ 

Signal guns and signal fires were rousmg the 
country. The militia and yeomaniy armed 
themselves with such weapons as were at hand 
and hastened to tlieir alarm posts. The enemy 
took the old roafi, by what was called Gallop- 
ing Hill, toward the village of Connecticut 
Harms; fired upon from behind walls and 
thickets by the hasty levies of the country. 

At Connecticut Farms, the retreating troops 
under Dayton fell m with the Jersey brigade, 
under General Maxwell, and a few militia join- 
ing them, the Americans were enabled to make 
some stand, and even to hold the enemy in 
check. The latter, however, brought u ]3 seve- 
ral field-pieces, and being reinforced by a second 
division which had crossed from Staten Island 
some time after the first, compelled the Ameri- 
cana again to retreat. Some of the enemy, 
exasperated at the unexpected opposition they 
had met with throughout their march, and 
pretending that the inhabitants of this village 
had fired upon them from their windows, began 
to piUage and set fire to the houses. It so hap- 
pened that to this village the Reverend James 
Caldwell, the rousing gospel preacher,” had 
removed his family as to a place of safety, after 
Ms church at Elizabethtown had been burnt 
down by the British in January. On the pres- 
ent occasion he had retreated with the regi- 
ment to which he was chaplain. His wife, 
however, remained at the parsonage with her 
two youngest children, confiding in the protec- 

♦ Passages Jn tho Hist, of EllzaTjotntown, Oapt. W. C. 
Bo Halt. 
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tion of Providence, and tlie liumanity of the 
enemy. 

When the sacking of the village took jdace 
she retired with her children into a hack room 
of the house. Her infant of eight months was 
in the arms of an attendant ; she herself was 
seated on the side of a bed holding a child of 
three years by the hand, and was engaged in 
prayer. All was terror and confnsion in the 
village ; when suddenly a musket was discharg- 
ed in at the window. Two balls struck her in 
the hi east, and she fell dead on the floor. The 
parsonage and chmnh were set on Are, and it 
was with difficulty her body was rescued from 
the flames. 

In the mean time Knyphausen was pressing 
on with his main foice towards Morristown. 
The booming of alarm guns had roused the 
coimtiT* ; every valley was pouring out its yeo- 
manry. Two thousand were said to he already 
in arms below the monntains 

Within half a mile of Springfield Knyphausen 
halted to reconnoitre That village, through 
which passes the road to Morristown, had been 
made the American rally ing-point. It stands 
at the foot of what are called the Short Hills, 
on the west side of Eahway River, which runs 
in front of it. On the hank of the river, Gen- 
eral Maxwell’s Jersey brigade and the militia 
of the neighborhood, were di’awn up to dispute 
the passage; and on the Short Hills in the 
rear was Washington with the mam body of 
his forces, not mutinous and in confusion, but 
all in good order, strongly posted, and leady 
for action. 

Washington had arrived and taken his posi- 
tion that afternoon, prepared to withstand an 
encounter though not to seek one. All night 
bis camp fires lighted up the Short Hills, and 
he lemained on the alert expecting to ho assail- 
ed in the morning; hut in the morning no 
enemy was to he seen. 

Hnyphansen had experienced enough to con- 
vince him that he had been completely misin- 
formed as to the disposition of the Jersey peo- 
ple and of the army. Disappointed as to the 
main objects of his enterprise, he had retreated 
under cover of the night, to his place of em- 
barkation, intending to lecross to Staten Island 
immediately. 

In the camp at the Short Hills was the Rev- 
erend James Caldwell, whose home had been 
laid desolate. He was still ignoiant of the 
event, hut had passed a night of great anxiety, 
and, procuring the protection of a flag, hasten- 


ed back in the morning to Connecticut Farms. 
He found the village in ashes, and liis wife a 
mangled corpse I 

In the course of the day Washington receiv- 
ed a letter from Colonel Alexander Hamiltoa, 
who was reconnoitring m the neighborhood of 
Elizabethtown Point. “I have seen the 
enemy,” writes he. Those in view I calcu- 
late at about three thousand. There may he, 
and probably are, enough others out of sight. 
They have sent all their horses to the other 
side except about fifty or sixty. Their baggage 
has also been sent across, and their wounded. 
It IS not ascertained that any of their infantry 
have passed on the other side 'J' ppg 

piesent movement may be calculated to draw 
us down and betray us into an action. They 
may have desisted from their intention of pass- 
ing till night, for fear of oiir falling upon their 
rear.” 

As Washington was ignorant of the misin- 
formation which had beguiled Enyphausen into 
this enterprise, the movements of that general, 
Ms sudden advance, and as sudden retreat, 
were equally inexplicable. At one time, ho 
supposed his inroad to be a mere foraging in- 
cursion; then, as Hamilton had suggested, a 
device to draw him down from his stronghold 
into the plain, when the superiority of the 
British force would give them the advantage. 

Snyphausen, in fact, had been impeded in 
crossing his troops to Staten Island, by the low 
tide and deep muddy shore, which rendered it 
difficult to embark the cavalry , and by a de- 
fetiuctive fire kept up by the militia posted 
along the liver banks, and the adjacent woods. 
In the mean w'lnle he had time to reflect on 
the lidiGuIe that would await him in Hew 
York, should his expedition prove fruitless, and 
end in what miglit appear a precipitate flight 
This produced indecision of mind, and induced 
' Mm to recall the troops which had already 
crossed, and which were necessary, he said, to 
Iproteot his rear. 

For several days ho lingered with his troops 
at Elizabethtown and the Point beyond ; oblig- 
ing Washington to exercise nnremitted vigilance 
for the safety of the Jerseys and of the Hud- 
son. It w’-as a great satisfaction to the latter 
I to be joined by Major Henry Lee, who with his 
troop of horse had hastened on from the vicin- 
ity of Philadelphia, whore he had recently been 
stationed 

In the mean time, the tragical fate of Mrs. 
Oaldwell produced almost as much excitement 
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throngliout the country as that which had been 
caused in the preceding year, hy the massacre 
of Miss McOrea, She was connected with 
some of the first people of Kew Jersey *, was 
winning in person and character, and univer- 
sally beloved. Knyphausen was vehemently 
assailed in the American papers, as if responsi- 
ble for this atrocious act. The enemy, however, 
attributed her death to a random shot, dis- 
charged in a time of confusion, or to the 
vengeance of a menial who had a deadly pique 
against her husband; but the popular voice 
persisted in: execrating it as the wilful and 
wanton act of a British soldier. 

On the l*7th of June the fleet from the Sonth 
actually arrived in the hay of Uew York, and Sir 
Henry Clinton landed his troops on Staten Island, 
but almost immediately re-embarked them ; as 
if meditating an expedition up the river. 

Rearing for the safety of West Point, Wash- 
ington set off on the 21st June, with the main 
body of his troops, towards Pompton; while 
General Greene, with Maxwell and Stark’s 
brigades, Lee’s dragoons, and the mihtia of 
the neighborhood, lemamed encamped on the 
Short Hills, to cover the country and protect 
the stores at Morristown. 

Washington’s movements were slow and 
wary, unwilling to be far from Greene until 
better informed of the designs of the enemy. 
At Eockaway Bridge, about eleven miles Idc- 
yond Morristown, he received word on the 
23d, that the enemy weie advancing from Eliza- 
betlitown against SpringBeld, Supposing the 
military depot at Morristown to be their ultimate 
object, he detached a brigade to the assistance 
of Greene, and fell hack five or six miles, so as 
to be in supporting distance of him. 

The re-embarkation of the troops at Staten 
Island had, in fact, been a stratagem of Sir 
Henry Clinton to diveit the attention of Wash- 
ingtou, and enable Hnyphaiisen to carry out 
the entei^prise which had hitherto hung fire. 
No sooner did the latter asceitam that the 
American commander-in-chief Lad moved off 
with his main force towards the Highlands, 
than he sallied from Elizabethtown five thou- 
sand strong, with a large body of cavalry, and 
fifteen or twenty pieces of artillery; hoping 
not merely to destroy the public stores at Mor- 
ristown, but to get possession of those difficult 
hills and defiles, among which Washington’s 
armyhadbeenso securely posted, and which con- 
stitnted the strength of that part of the country. 

It was early on the morning of the 23d that 


Knyphansen pushed forward toward Spring- 
field Beside the main road which passes 
directly through the village toward Morristown, 
there is another, noith of it, called the Yaux- 
halL road, crossing several small streams, the 
confluence of which forms the Eahway. These 
two roads unite beyond the village in the prin- 
cipal pass of the Short Hills. The enemy’s 
troops advanced rapidly in two compact col- 
umns, the right one by the Yauxhall road, the 
other, hy the main or direct road. General 
Greene was stationed among the Short Hills, 
about a mile above the town. His troops 
were distributed at various posts, for there 
were many passes to guard. 

At five o’clock in the morning, signal-guns 
gave notice of the approach of the enemy. 
The drums beat to arms throughout the camp. 
The troops were hastily called in from their 
posts among the mountain passes, and prepara- 
tions were made to defend the village 

Major Lee, with his dragoons and a picket- 
guard, was posted on the Yauxhall road, to 
check the right column of the enemy in its 
advance. Colonel Dayton, with Ins regiment 
of New Jersey militia, was to check the left 
column on the main road. Colonel Angel of 
Ehode Island, with about two hundred picked 
men and a piece of artillery, was to defend a 
bridge over the Eahway, a little west of the 
town. Colonel Shreve, stationed with his legi- 
ment at a second bridge over a branch of the 
Eahway east of the town, -was to cover, if 
necessary, the retreat of Colonel Angel. Those 
parts of Maxwell and Staik’s brigades which 
were not thus detached, were drawn up on 
high ground in the rear of the town, having 
the mihtia on their flanks. 

There was some sharp fighting at a bridge 
on the Yauxhall road, where Major Lee with 
his dragoons and picket guard held the right 
coliunn at bay ; a part of the column, however, 
fouled the stream above the bridge, gained a 
commanding position, and obliged Lee to retire. 

The loft column met with similar opposi- 
tion from Dayton and liis Jersey regiment. 
None showed more ardor in the fight tlian 
Caldwell the chaplain. The image of his mur- 
dered wife was before his eyes Finding the 
men in want of wadding, he galloped to the 
Presbyterian ohuroli and brought thence a 
quantity of Watts’s psalm and hymn hooks, 
which he distributed for the purpose among 
the soldiers. ‘‘Now,” cried he, “put Watts 
into them, hoys I ” 
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The severest fighting of the day Tvas at the 
bridge over the Rahway. For upwards of half 
an hour Colonel Angel defended it wnth his 
handful of men against a vastly superior force. 
One-fourth of his men were either killed or 
disabled * the loss of the enemy was still more 
severe. Angel was at length compelled to re- 
tire, He did so in good order, carrying olf his 
wounded, and making his way through the 
village to the bridge beyond it. Here his re- 
treat was bravely covered by Colonel Shi eve, 
but he too was obliged to give way before the 
overwhelming force of the enemy, and join the 
biigades of Maxwell and Stark upon the bill. 

General Greene, finding his fiont too imieh 
extended for his small foice, and that he was 
in danger of being outflanked on the left by 
the column pressing forward on the Yanxhall 
road, took post with his main body on the first 
range of hills, where the roads were brought 
near to a point, and passed between Mm and 
the height occupied by Stork and Maxwell. 
He then threw out a detachment which check- ^ 
ed the finther advance of the right column of 
the enemy along the Yanxhall road, and secured 
that pass through the Short Hills Feeling 
himself now stiongly posted, he awaited with 
confidence the expected attempt of the enemy 
to gam the height. Ho snch attempt was 
made. The resistance already experienced, 
especially at the bridge, and the sight of mili- 
tia gathering from various points, dampened 
the ardor of the hostile commander. He saw 
that, should he persist in pushing for Morris- 
town, he would have to fight his way through 
a country abounding with difficult passes, every 
one of which would be obstinately dispnted ; 
and that the enterprise, even if successful, might ! 
cost too much, beside taking him too far from j 
New York, at a time when a French armament ; 
might be expected. 

Before the brigade detached by "Washington 
arrived at the scene of action, therefoie, the 
enemy had retreated. Previons to their retreat 
they wreaked upon Springfield the same ven- 
geance they had inflicted on Connecticut Farms. 
The whole village, excepting four houses, was 
reduced to ashes. Their second retreat was 
equally ignoble with their first. They were 
pursued and harassed the whole way to Eliza- 
bethtown by light scouting parties and by the 
militia and yeomanry of the country, exasper- 
ated by the sight of the burning village. Lee, 
too, came upon their rear guard with Ms diw 
goons ; captured a quantity of stores abandoned 


by them in the hurry of letreat, and made 
prisoners of several refugees. 

It was sunset when the enemy reached Ehza- 
hethtown. During the night they passed cive. 
to Staten Island by their bridge of boats. Bi 
six o’clock in the morning all had crossed and 
the budge had been removed — and the State of 
New Jersey, so long harassed by the campaign- 
ings of either ai'my, was finally evacuated b;^ 

I the enemy. It had proved a school of war to 
the American troops. The incessant mai clnii^_„ - 
and counter-marchings; the rude encampment ^ , 
the exposure to all kinds of haidship and pri- 
vation ; the alarms ; the stratagems ; the rough 
encounters and adventurous enterprises of which 
this had been the theatre for the last three or 
four years, had rendered the patriot soldier 
hardy, adi'oit, and long-suffering, had accus- 
tomed him to danger, inured him to discipline, 
and brought him nearly on a level witli the 
Em'opean mercenary in the liabitudes and 
usages of arms, while he had the superior in- 
citements of home, country, and independence. 
The ravaging incursions of the enemy had ex- 
asperated the most peace-loving parts of the 
country; made soldiers of the husbandmen, 
acquainted them with their ovm poweis, and 
taught them that the foe was vulnerable. The 
lecent ineffectual attempts of a veteran general 
to penetrate the fastnesses of Morristown, 
though at the head of a veteran force, “ which 
would once have been deemed capable of sweep- 
ing the whole continent befoie it,” was a lasting 
theme of triumph to the inhabitants , and it i , 
still the honest boast among the people of Mor- 
ns County, that “ the enemy never were able 
to get a footing among our hills ” At the same 
time the conflagiation of villages, by which 
they sought to cover or revenge their repeated 
failures, and their precipitate retreat, harassed 
and insulted by half-disciplined militia, and a 
crude, rustio levy, formed an ignominious close 
to the British campaigns in the Jerseys. 


OHAPTEE YII. 

Appreheksive that the next move of the 
enemy would be up the Hudson, "Wasliington 
resumed his measures for the security of ’West 
Point ; moving towards the Highlands in the 
latter part of June. Oiicumsiances soon con- 
vinced him that the enemy had no present in- 
tention of attacking that fortress, hut merely 
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menaced Hm at various points, to retard his 
operations, and oblige him to call out the mili- 
tia , thereby interrupting agriculture, distress- 
ing the country, and rendering his cause un- 
populai. Having, theiefoie, caused the mili- 
tary stores in the Jerseys to he removed to 
more remote and secure places, he countei- 
inanded by letter the militia, v^hich were maich- 
ing to camp from Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. 

He notv exerted himself to the utmost to 
procure from the different State Legislatures, 
their quotas and supplies for the regular army. 

The sparing system,” said he, “ has been tried 
until it has brought us to a crisis little less than 
desperate ” This rvas the time, by one great 
eseitiou, to put an end to the 'war. The basis 
of eveiy thing was the completion of the Gon- 
tmental battalions to their full establishment , 
otherwise, nothing decisive could be attempted, 
and this campaign, like all the foimer, must he 
chiefly defensive. He warned against those 
“indolent and narrow jjohticians, who, except 
at the moment of some signal misfortune, are 
continually ciying, all is wdl^ and who, to save 
a little present expense, and avoids ome tem- 
porary inconvenience, with no ill designs m 
the main, would protract the war, and risk the 
perdition of our liberties.” *• 

The desired relief, however, had to be effected 
through the ramifications of Geneial and State 
governments, and their committees. The oper- 
ations were tardy and unproductive. Liberal 
contributions were made by individuals, a bank 
was established by the inhabitants of PhOadel- 
phia to facilitate the siipiplies of the army, and 
an association of ladies of that city raised 
by subscription between seven and eight thou* 
sand dollars, which were put at the disposition 
of 'Washington, to be laid out m such a manner 
as he might think “ most lioiiorahle and grati- 
fying to the brave old soldicis who had borne 
so great a share of the burden of the war ” 

The capture of General Lincoln at Charles- 
ton had left the Southern dopaitiiLent without 
a commander-in-cbief. As there were likely 
to he important military operations in that 
quarter, Washington had intended to recom- 
mend General Greene for the appointment. 
He was an officer on whose abilities, discretion, 
and disinterested patriotism lie had the fullest 
reliance, and whom ho had always found 
thoroughly disposed to act in unison with him 


^ Latter to Gov. Trumlixill, ^parke, vii 03. 


in his general plan of carrying on the war. 
Congress, however, with unbecoming precipi- 
tancy, gave that important command to Gen- 
eral Gates (June 13th), without waiting to con- 
sult Washington’s views or wishes. 

Gates, at the time, was on his estate in Yir- 
ginia, and accepted the appointment with avid- 
ity, anticipating new triumphs. Eis old asso- 
ciate, General Lee, gave him an ominous cau- 
tion at paiting “ Beware that your Hoi them 
laurels do not change to Southern willows ! ” 

On the 10th of July a French fleet, under 
the Chevalier de Teinay, arrived at Hewport, 
m Ehode Island. It was comjiosed of seven 
ships of the line, two frigates, and two bombs, 
and convoyed transports on board of which 
were upwards of five thousand tioops. This 
was the fii&t division of the forces promised by 
France, of which Lafayette had spoken. The 
second division had been detained at Brest for 
want of transports, hut might soon be expected. 

The Count de RochambeaiqLieutenaat-Gcnei- 
al of the royal armies, was commandei-in-chief 
of this auxiliary force. lie was a veteran, 
fifty-five years of age, who had early distin- 
guished himself, when colonel of the regiment 
of Anvergne, and had gamed laurels in various 
battles, especially that of Kloster camp, of 
which he decided the success. Since then, he 
had risen from one post of honor to another, 
until intrusted with bis present important com- 
mand • 

Another officer of rank and distinction in 
this foice, was Major-General the Marquis de 
Ohastellux, a friend and relative of Lafayette, 
but much his senior, being now forty-six years 
of age. He was not only a soldier, but a man 
of letters, and one familiar with courts as well 
as camps. 

Count Bochamheau’s first despatch to Yor- 
gennes, the French minister of State (July 
IGth), gave a discouraging picture of affairs, 
“ TJlion my arrival here,” writes ho, “ the coun- 
try was in consternation, the paper money had 
fallen to sixty for one, and even the govern- 
ment takes it up at forty for one. 'Washington 
liad for a long lime only three thousand men 
under his command. The arrival of the Mar- 
quis do Lafayette, and the announcement of 
succors Horn France, afforded some encourage- 
ment ; but tliG itonos, who are very numerous, 
gave out that it was only a temporary assist- 
ance, like that of Count d’Estaing. In de- 

* Joan Baptieto Donatlen do Yimem , Oomto do Rooliam* 
teau, was boin at Yendome, in Ei'anco, 1726. 
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scribing to yon onr reception at this place, "we 
shah show yon the feeling of all the inhabi- 
tants of the continent This town is of con- 
siderable size, and contains, like the rest, 
both whigs and tones I landed with my 
staff, without troops ; nobody appeared in the 
streets , those at the windows looked sad and 
depressed I spoke to the principal persons of 
that place, and told them, as I wrote to Gen- 
eral Washington, that this was merely the ad- 
vanced guai’d of a greater force, and that the 
king was determined to support them with 
his whole power. In twenty-four hours their 
spiiits rose, and last night all the streets, 
houses, and steeples were illuminated, in the 
midst of fireworks, and the gieatest rejoicings. 
I am now here with a single company of gren- 
adiers, until wood and straw shall have been 
collected ; my camp is marked out, and I hope 
to have the troops landed to-morrow.” 

Still, however, there appears to have been a 
lingering feehng of disappointment in the pub- 
lic bosom. “ The whigs are pleased,” writes 
de Rochambeau, but they say that the Mng 
ought to have sent twenty thousand men, and 
twenty ships, to drive the enemy from l^ew I 
Toik ; that the country was infallibly ruined; 
that it is impossible to find a recruit to send to ; 
General ‘Washington’s army, without giving 
him one hundred haid dollars to engage for sis 
months’ service, and they beseech his majesty I 
to assist them with ah his strength. The war ; 
will he an expensive one ; we pay even for our I 
quarters, and for the land covered with the I 
camp ” I 

The troops were landed to the east of the | 
town ; their encampment was on a fine situa- 
tion, and extended neaidy across the island. 
Much was said of their gallant and martial ap- 
pearance. There was the noted regiment of 
Anvergne, in command of which the Count de 
Eocliambeau had first gained his laurels, but 
which was now commanded by his son the vis- 
count, thirty years of age, A legion of six 
hundred men also was especially admired; it 
was commanded by the Duke de Lauzun (Lau- 
zun-Biron), who had gained reputation in the 
preceding year by the capture of Senegal. A 
feeling of adventure and romance, associated 
with the American struggle, had caused many 
of the young nobility to seek this new field of 
achievement, who, to use de Eochamheau’s 
words, “ brought out with them the heroic and 


* B paries "Wiitings of ‘Wasliiagton, vii 604 


chivalrous courage of the ancient French no- 
bility.” To their credit he it spoken also, they 
brought with them the ancient Fiench polite- 
ness, for it was remarkable how soon they ac- 
commodated themselves to circumstances, made 
light of all the privations and inconveniences 
of a new country, and conformed to the famil- 
iar simpheity of republican manners Gen- 
eral Heath, who, by Washington’s orders, was 
there to offer his services, was, by his own ac- 
count, charmed with the officers,” who, on 
tlieir part, he said, expressed the highest satis- 
faction with the treatment they received. 

The instrnctions of the French ministry to 
the Count de Rochambeau placed him entirely 
under the command of General Washington. 
The French troops were to be considered as 
auxiliaries, and as such were to take the left of 
the Ameiican troops, and, in all cases of cere- 
mony, to yield them the preference. This con- 
siderate arrangement had been adopted at the 
suggestion of the Marquis de Lafayette, and 
was intended to prevent the recurrence of 
those questions of rank and etiquette which 
had heretofore disturbed the combined service. 

Washington, in general orders, congratn- 
lated the army on the arrival of this timely 
and generous succor, which he hailed as a new 
tie between France and America ; anticipating 
that the only contention between the two armies 
would be to excel each other in good offices, 
and in the display of every military virtue. 
The American cockade had hitherto been black, 
that of the French was white; he recom- 
mended to his officers a cockade of black and 
white intermingled in compliment to their 
allies, and as a symbol of friendship and union. 

His joy at this important reinforcement was 
dashed by the mortifying reflection, that he 
was still unprovided with the troops and mili- 
tary means requisite for the combined opera- 
tions meditated. Still he took upon himself 
the responsibility of immediate action, and 
forthwith despatched Lafayette to have an in- 
terview with the French commanders, explain 
the circumstances of the case, and concert plans 
for the proposed attack upon New York. 

“ Pressed on aH sides by a choice of difficul- 
ties,” writes he to the President, “I have 
adopted that line of conduct whiol^ suited the 
dignity and faith of Congress, the reputation 
of these States, and the honor of our arms. 
Neither the season nor a regard to decency 
would permit delay. The die is cast, and it 
remains with the States to fulfil either their 
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engagements, preserve tlieii’ credit, and support 
their independence, or to involve ns in disgrace 
and defeat. ‘ ,, h 'A ^ I shall proceed 

on the supposition that they 'vvill ultimately 
consult their own inteiest and honor, and not 
suffer ns to fail for want of means, which it is 
evidently in their power to afford. What has 
heeu done, and is doing, by some of the States, 
confirms the opinion I have entertained of the 
snfficient resources of the country. As to the 
disposition of the people to submit to any ar- 
rangements for brmging them forth, I see no 
reasonable grounds to doubt. If we fail for 
want of proper exertions, in any of the govern- 
ments, I trust the responsibility will faU where 
it ought, and that I shall stand justified to Con- 
gress, to my country, and to 'the world.” 

The aiiival, however, of the British Admi- 
ral Giaves, at New Yorh, on the 13th of July, 
with six ships-of-the-line, gave the enemy such 
a superiority of naval force, that the design on 
New Yoik was postponed until the second 
French division should make its appearance, or 
a squadron under the Count de Guichen, which 
was expected from the West Indies. 

In the mean time Sir Henry Olinton, who 
had information of all the plans and move- 
ments of the allies, determined to forestall' the 
meditated attack upon New York, by beating 
up the French quarters on Rhode Island. This 
he was to do m person at the head of sis thou- 
sand men, aided by Admiral Arbuthnofc with 
his fleet. Sir Henry accordingly proceeded 
with his troops to Throg’s Neck on the Sound ; 
there to embark on board of transports which 
Arbiithnot was to provide. No sooner did 
Washington learn that so large a force had left 
New York, than he crossed the Hudson to 
Peekskill, and prepared to move towards King’s 
Budge, with the main body of his troops, 
which had recently been remforced. His in- 
toutioii was, either to oblige Sir Henry to aban- 
don his project against Rhode Island, or to 
strike a blow at New York during his absence. 
As Washington was on horseback, observing 
the crossing of the last division of his troops, 
General Arnold approaohecl, having just arrived 
in the camp. Arnold had been manoenvi'ing 
of late to get the command of West Point, and, 
among otb.|r means, had induced Mr. Rob- 
ert R. Livingston, then a New York member 
of Congress, to suggest it in a letter to Wash- 
ington as a measure of great expediency. 
Arnold now accosted the latter to know 
whether any place had been assigned to Mm. 


He was told that he was to command the left 
wing, and Washington added, that they would 
have further conversation on the subject when 
he letnrned to head-quarters The silence and 
evident chagrin with which the reply was re- 
ceived surprised Washington, and he was still 
more surpiised when he subsequently learned 
that Arnold was more desirous of a garrison 
post than of a command in the field, although a 
post of honor had been assigned him, and active 
service was anticipated. Arnold’s excuse was 
that Ms wounded leg still unfitted Mm for action 
either on foot or horseback ; but that at West 
Point he might render himself useful. 

The expedition of Sir Henry was delayed by 
the tardy arrival of transports. In the mean 
time he heard of the sudden move of Wash- 
ington, and learned, moreover, that the posi- 
tion of the French at Newport had been 
strengthened by the militia from the neighbor- 
ing coimtry. These tidings disconcerted his 
plans. He left Admiral Arbiithnot to pioceed 
with Ms squadron to Newport, blockade the 
French fleet, and endeavor to intercept the 
second division supposed to bo on its way, 
while he with Ins troops hastened back to 
New York. 

In consequence of their return Washington 
again withdrew his forces to the west side of 
the Hudson ; first establishing a post and 
throwing up small works at Dobbs’ Ferry, 
about ten miles from King’s Bridge, to secure 
a communication across the river for the trans- 
portation of troops and ordnance, should the 
design upon New York be prosecuted. 

Arnold now received the important com- 
mand which he had so earnestly coveted. It 
included the fortress at West Point and the 
posts from Fishkill to King’s Ferry, together 
with the coiqis of infantry and cavalry ad- 
vanced towards th'^ enemy’s lino on the east 
side of the river. He was ordered to liavo 
the works at the Point completed as expe- 
ditiously as possible, and to keep all his posts 
on their guard against suiTiriso ; there being 
constant apprehensions that the enemy might 
make a sudden effort to gam possession of the 
river. 

Having made these arrangements, Washing- 
ton reorossed to the west side of the Hudson, 
and took post at Orangetowii or Tappan, on 
the borders of the Jerseys, and opposite to 
Dobbs’ Ferry, to be at hand for any attempt 
upon New York. 

The execution of this cherished design, how- 
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ever, yfSiS again postponed by intelligence that 
the second division of the French reinforce- 
ments was blockaded in the harbor of Brest by 
the British * 'Washington still had hopes that 
it might be carried into effect by the aid of 
the sqnadi’on of the Count de G-nichen fiom 
the West Indies ; or of a fleet from Cadiz. 

At this critical juncture, an embarrassing de- 
rangement took place in the quartermastei- 
general’s department, of which General Gieene 
was the head. The reorganization of this de- 
partment had long been in agitation, A sys- 
tem had been digested by Washington, Schuy- 
ler, and Greene, adapted, as they thought, to 
the actual situation of the country Greene 
had offered, should it he adopted, to continue 
iu the discharge of the duties of the depart- 
ment without auy extra emolument other than 
would cover the expenses of his family. Con- 
gress devised a different scheme. He con- 
sidered it incapable of execution, and likely to 
he attended with calamitous and disgraceful 
results ; he therefore tendered his resignation 
Washington endeavored to prevent its being 
accepted. ‘‘ Unless effectual measures are 
taken,” said he, “to induce General Gieene 
and the other prmcipal officers of that depart- 
ment to continue their services, there must of 
necessity be a total stagnation of military 
business. We not only must cease from tbe 
preparations for the campaign, hut in aH proba- 
bility, shall be obliged to disperse, if not dis- 
band the army, for want of subsistence ” 

The tone and manner, however, assumed by 
General Greene in offering his resignation, and 
the time chosen when the campaign was opened, 
the enemy in the field, and the French com- 
manders waiting for co-operation, were deeply 
offensive to Congress. His resignation was 
promptly accepted • there was a talk even of 
suspending him from his command in the line. 

Washington interposed his sagacious and 
considerate counsels to allay this irritation, and 
prevent the infliction of such an indignity upon 
an officer, for whom he entertained the highest 
esteem and friendship. “A procedure of this 
kmd, without a proper trial,” said he, “must 
touch the feelings of eveiy officer It will 
show ni a conspicuous point of view the un- 
certain tenure by which they hold their com- 
missions. In a word, it will exhibit such a 
specimen of power, that I question much if 
there is an officer in the whole line that will 
hol'd a commission beyond the end of the cam- 
paign, if he does till then. Such an act in the 


most despotic government would be attended 
at least wuth loud complaints.” 

The coQnsels of Washington prevailed; the 
indignity was not inflicted, and Congress was 
saved from the erroi , if not disgrace, of dis- 
carding from her service one of the ablest and 
most mentouous of her generals. 

Colonel Pickeimg was appointed to succeed 
Greene as quartermaster- general, but the latter 
continued for some time, at the request of 
Washington, to aid in conducting the business of 
the department. Colonel Pickering acquitted 
himself in his new office with zeal, talents, and 
integrity, but theie were radical defects in the 
system which defied all ability and exeition. 

The commissariat was equally in a state of 
derangement. “ At this very junctme,” writes 
Washington (Aug, 20th), “ I am reduced to the 
painful alternative, either of dismissing a part 
of the militia now assemblmg, or of lettmg 
them come forward to starve; which it will 
he extremely difficult for the troops already in 
the field to avoid. ^ ^ Every day’s 

expel ience proves more and more that the pres- 
ent mode of supplies is the most uncertain, 
expensive, and injurious, that could be devised. 
It is impossible for us to form any calculations 
of what we are to expect, and consequently, to 
concert any plans for future execution. No 
adequate provision of forage having been made, 
we are now obliged to subsist the horses of the 
army by foice, which, among other evils, often 
gives rise to civil disputes, and prosecutions, as 
vexatious as they are burdensome to the pub- 
lic.” In his emergencies he was forced to 
empty the magazines at West Point ; yet these 
afforded but temporary relief; scarcity con- 
tinued to prevail to a distressing degree, and 
on the 6th of September, he complains that the 
army has for two or three days been entirely 
destitute of meat. “ Such injury to the disci- 
pline of the army,” adds he, “ and such distress 
to the inhabitants, result from these frequent 
events, that my feelings are hurt beyond de- 
scription at the cries of the one and at seeing 
the other.” 

The anxiety of Washington at this moment 
of embarrassment was heightened by the receipt 
of disastrous intelligence from the Sonth ; the 
pm’port of which we shall snccinotly relate in 
another chapter. 

— » — 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

Loed Cokkwallis, when left in militaiy 
commarid at the Sonth by Sir Henry Olintoiij 
was charged, it wiH be recollected, with the 
invasion of North Carolina. It was an eri’ 
teiprise in which much difficulty was to be 
appiehended, both from the character of the 
people and the country. The original settlers 
were from ’various paits, most of them men 
who bad e:sperienced political or religions op- 
piession, and had bi ought with them a quick 
sensibility to wrong, a stern appreciation of 
their rights, and an indomitable spirit of free- 
dom and independence. In the heart of the 
State wms a hardy Presbyterian stock, the 
Scotch Irish, as they weie called, having emi- 
grated from Scotland to Ireland, and thence to 
America ; and who were said to possess the 
impulsiveness of the Irishman, with the dogged 
resolution of the Oovenantei. 

The early history of the colony abounds 
with instances of this spirit among its people. 
“ They always behaved insolently to their gov- 
ernors,’’ complains Governor Barrington in 
I'TSl; “some they have driven out of the 
countiy — at otliei times they set up a govern- 
ment of their own choice, supported by men 
under arms. It was in fact the spirit of popu- 
lar liberty and self-government which stirred 
within them, and gave birth to the glorious 
adorn • “the lights of the many against the 
ejcactions of the few.” So ripe was this spirit 
at an early day, that when the boundary line 
was run, in between North Carolina and 
Virginia, the borderers were eager to be in- 
cluded within the former province, “ as theie 
they payed no tiibute to God or Osesar.” 

It was this spirit which gave rise to the con- 
federacy, called the Regulation, formed to with- 
stand the abuses of power ; and the fiist blood 
shed in our country, m resistance to arbitral y 
taxation, was at Almance in this jiro-vince, in a 
conflict between the regulators and Governor 
Tryon. Above all, it should never he for- 
gotten, that at Mecklenburg, in the heart of 
North Oarolina, was fulminated the first dec- 
laration of independence of the British crown, 
upwards of a year before a like declaration by 
Oongress. 

A population so characterized presented 
formidable difficulties to the invader. The 
physical difficulties arising fron^ the nature of 
the country consisted in its mountain fast- 


nesses in the north-western part, its vast for- 
ests, its sterile tracts, its long rivers, destitute 
of bridges, and which, though fordable in fair 
weather, were liable to be swollen by sudden 
storms and freshets, and rendered deep, turbu- 
lent, and impassable. These rivers, in fact, 
which rushed down from the mountain, but 
wound sluggishly through the plains, were 
the military strength of the country, as we 
shall have frequent occasion to show in the 
course of our narrative 

Lord Cornwallis forbore to attempt the in- 
vasion of North Oarolina until the summer 
heats should be over and the harvests gathered 
in. In the mean time he disposed of his troops 
in cantonments, to cover the frontiers of South 
Oarolina and Georgia, and maintain their in- 
ternal quiet. The command of the frontiers 
was given by him to Lord Eawdon, who made 
Oamden his principal post. This town, the 
capital of Hershaw District, a fertile, fruitful 
country, was situated on the east hank of the 
Wateiee River, on the road leading to North 
Oaiolina It was to be the giand military 
depot for the projected campaign. 

Having made these dispositions, Lord Corn- 
wallis set up his head-quarters at Charleston, 
where he occupied himself in regulating the 
civil and commercial affairs of the province, in 
organizing the militia of the lower districts, 

^ and in forwarding provisions and munitions of 
war to Camden. 

The proclamation of Sir Heniy Clinton, put- 
ting an end to all neutrality, and the rigorous 
penalties and persecutions with whioh all in- 
fractions of its terms were punished, had for a 
time quelled the spirit of the country. By 
degrees, however, the dread of British power 
gave way to impatience of British exactions. 
Symptoms of revolt manifested themselves in 
various parts. They were encouraged by in- 
telligence that De ICalb, sent by 'Washington, 
was advancing through North Carolina, at the 
head of two thousand men, and that the militia 
of that State and of "Yirginia were joining his 
standard. This was soon followed by tidings 
that Gates, the conqueror of Burgoyne, was 
on his way to take command of the Southern 
forces. 

The prospect of such aid from the North re- 
animated the Southern patriots. One of the 
most eminent of these was Thomas Sumter, 
whom the Carolinians had suniamed the Game 
Cock. Tie was between forty and fifty years 
of age, bravo, hardy, vigorous, resolute. He 
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had served against the Indians in his boyhood, 
during the old French vrar, and had been pres- 
ent at the defeat of Braddock. In the present 
vrar he had held the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
of iiflemen m the Continental line. After the 
fall of Charleston, when patiiots took refuge in 
contiguous States, or in the natmal fastnesses 
of the country, he had retired with Ms family 
into one of the latter. 

The lower part of South Carolina for up- 
wards of a hundred miles back from the sea is 
a le\ el country, abounding with swamps, locked 
up m the windings of the rivers which flow 
down from the Appalachian hlountains. Some 
of these swamps aie mere canebrakes, of little 
use until subdued by cultivation, when they 
yield abundant crops of luce. Others are cov- 
ered with forests of cypress, cedar, and laurel, 
green all the year and odoriferons, but tangled 
with vmes and almost impenetrable. In their 
bosoms, however, are fine savannahs ; natural 
lawns, open to cultivation, and yielding abun- 
dant pastuiage. Itreqmies local knowledge, 
however, to penetrate these wildernesses, and 
hence they form strongholds to the people of 
the country. In one of these natural fastnesses 
on the borders of the Santee, Sumter had taken 
up his residence, and hence he would saBy forth 
in various directions. During a temporary ab- 
sence his retreat had been mvaded, his house 
burnt to the ground, his wife and children 
driven forth without shelter. Private injury 
had thus been added to the incentives of pa- 
triotism. Emergmg from his hiding-place, he 
had thrown himself among a handful of fellow- 
suflerers who had taken refuge in FTorth Caro- 
lina. They chose Mm at once as a leader, and 
resolved on a desperate struggle for the deliver- 
ance of their native State. Destitute of regu- 
lar weapons, they forged rude substitutes out 
of the implements of husbandry. Old miU- 
saws were converted into broad-swords ; knives 
at the ends of poles served for lances , while 
the country housewives gladly gave up their 
pewter dishes and other utensils, to be melted 
down and cast into bullets for such as had fire- 
arms. 

'When Sumter ;(ed this gallant band of exiles 
over the border, they did not amount in num- 
ber to two hundred ; yet, with these, he at- 
tacked and routed a wefl-arm^d body of British 
troops and tones, the terror of the frontier. 
His followers supplied themselves with wea- 
pons from the slain. In a little while Ms band 
was augmented by recruits. Parties of militia, 


also, recently embodied under the compefling 
measures of Cornwallis, deserted to the patriot 
standaid. Thus leinforcecl to the amount of 
SIX hundred men, he made, on the 30th of July, 
a spirited attack on the British post at Bocky 
Mount, near the Catawba, but was repulsed, 
A more successful attack was made by him, 
eight days afterwards, ou another post at Hang- 
ing Book. The Prince of "Wales regiment 
which defended it was nearly annihilated, and a 
large body of FTorth Carolina loyalists, under 
Colonel Biian, was routed and dispersed. The 
gallant exploits of Sumter were emulated in 
other parts of the country, and the partisan 
war thus commenced was carried on with an 
audacity that soon obliged the enemy to call in 
their outposts, and collect their troops m large 
masses. 

The advance of De Xalb with reinforcements 
from the Horth, had been retarded by various 
difficulties, the most important of which was 
want of provisions. This had been especially 
the case, he said, since his arrival in FTorth 
Carolina. The legislative or executive power, 
he complained, gave him no assistance, nor 
could he obtain supplies from the people but 
by military force. There was no flour in the 
camp, nor were dispositions made to furnish 
any. His troops were reduced for a time to 
short allowance, and at length, on the 6th of 
July, brought to a positive halt at Deep Biver.'^ 
The Horth Carolina militia, under General Cas- 
well, were already in the field, on the road to 
Camden, beyond the Pedee Eiver. He was 
anxious to form a junction with them, and 
with some Yiigima troops, under Colonel Por- 
terfield, reliqiies of the defenders of Charles- 
ton ; but a wide and sterile region lay between 
Mm and them, difficult to be tr<aversed, unless 
magazines were established in advance, or he 
were supplied with provisions to take with 
Mm. Thus circumstanced, he wrote to Con- 
gress and to the State Legislature, representing 
his situation, and entreating relief. For three 
weeks he remained in this encampment, forag- 
ing an exhausted country for a meagre sub- 
sistence, and was thinking of deviating to the 
right, and seeking the fertile counties of Meck- 
lenburg and Bowan, when, on the 25th of July, 
General Gates arrived at the camp. 

The baron greeted him with a Continental 
salute from his little park of artillery, and re- 
ceived him With the ceremony and deference 

* A ■branch of Cape Fear River. The aboriginal name 
Bapporali 
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due to a superior officer wlio was to take the 
command. There was a contest of politeness 
between the two generals. Gates approved of 
De Kalb’s standing oiders, bat at the tot re- 
new of the troops, to the gieat astonishment 
of the baron, gave orders for them to hold 
themselves in leadiness to march at a moments 
warning. It was evident he meant to signalize 
himself by celerity of movement in contrast 
with protracted delays. 

It was in vain the destitute situation of the 
troops was represented to him, and that they 
had not a day’s provision in advance. His reply 
was, that waggons laden with supplies were com- 
ing on, and would overtake them in two days. 

On the ^Ith, he actually put the army in 
motion over the Buffalo Kord, on the direct 
road to Camden. Colonel Williams, the ad- 
jutant-genei’al of De Kalb, warned him of the 
sterile nature of that route, and recommended 
a more oircnitous one further noith, w'hich the 
baron had intended to take, and which passed 
through the abundant eounty of Meoklenbiirg. 
Gates persisted in taking the direct route, ob- 
serving that he should the sooner form a junc- 
tion with Caswell and the Horfcli Carolina 
militia , and as to the sterility of the country, 
his supplies would soon overtake him. 

The route proved all that had been repre- 
sented. It led through a region of pine bar- 
rens, sand hills, and swamps, with few human 
habitations, and those mostly deserted. The 
supplies of which he had spoken never over- 
took him. His army had to subsist itself on 
lean cattle, roaming almost wile! in the woods , 
and to supply the want of bread with green 
Indian corn, unripe apples, and peaches. The 
consequence was, a distressing prevalence of 
dysentery. 

Having crossed the Pedoo Eiver on the 3d 
of August, the army was joined by a handful 
of brave Yirgiriia regulars, under Lieutenant- 
Oolonel Porterfield, who had been wandering 
about the country since the^disaster of Charles- 
ton *, and, on the 6th, the much-desired junc- 
tion took placo with the Horth Carolina militia. 
On the 18th they encamxied at Bugeley’s Mills, 
otherwise called Clermont, about twelve miles 
from Camden, and on the following day were 
reinforced by a brigade of seven hundred Vir- 
ginia militia, under General Stevens. 

On the approach of Gates, Lord Bawdon had 
concentrated Ins forces at Camden. The post 
was flanked by the Wateree Biver and Pine- 
tree Creek, and strengthened with redoubts, 1 
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Lord Cornwallis had hastened hither from 
Charleston on learnmg that affairs m this 
quarter were drawing to a crisis, and had ar- 
rived here on the 13tb. The British effective 
force thus collected was something more than 
two thousand, including officers. About five 
hundred were militia and tory refugees from 
Horth Carolina 

The forces under Gates, according to the re- 
turn of his adjutant-general, were three thou- 
sand and fifty-two fit for duty, more than 
two4hirds of them, however, were militia. 

On the 14th, he received an express from 
General Bumter, who, with his partisan corps, 
after harassing the enemy at various points, 
was now endeavoring to cut off their supplies 
from Charleston. The object of the express 
was to ask a reinforcement of regulars to aid 
him in capturing a large convoy of clothing, 
ammunition, and stoies, on its way to the gar- 
rison, and which would pass "Water ee Perry, 
about a mile from Camden. 

Gates accordingly detached Colonel Wood- 
ford of the Maryland line, with one hundred 
regulars, a party of artillery, and two brass 
field-pieces. On the same evening he moved 
with his main force to take post at a deep 
stream about seven miles from Camden, in- 
tending to attack Lord Bawdon or his redoubts 
should he march out in force to repel Sumter. 

It seems hardly credible that Gates should 
have been so remiss in collecting information 
concerning the movements of Ins enemy as to 
be utterly unaware tlmt Lord Coimwallis had 
arrived at Camden. Such, however, we are 
assured by his adjutant-generffi, was the fact.'^' 

By a singular coincidence, Lord Cornwallis 
on the very same evening sallied forth from Cam- 
den to attack the American camp at Clermont. 

About two o’clock at night, the two forces 
blundered, as it were, on each other about half 
way. A skirmish took place between their 
advanced guards, in which' Porterfield of the 
V irginia regulars was mortally wounded. Some 
prisoners were taken on either side. Prom 
these the respective commanders learnt the 
nature of tho forces each had stumbled upon. 
Both halted, formed their troops for action, 
but deferred further hostilities until daylight 

Gates was astounded at being told that the 
enemy at hand was Cornwallis with three thou- 
sand men. Calling a council of war, he de- 
manded what was host to be done. Por a xno- 


* Narrative of Adjutant-O'eneral 'Wiinams. 
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ment or two there was blaBk silence. It was 
broken by General Stevens of the Yirginia mi- 
litia, with the significant q^uestion, Gentle- 
men, is xt not too late now to do any thing hut 
fights Ko other advice was asked or offered, 
and all w’ere i^eqmred to repair to their respec- 
tive commands, ' though General de Kalb, we 
are told, was of opinion that they should re- 
gain their position at Clermont, and there await 
an attack. 

In forming the line, the first Maryland di- 
vision, including the Delawares, was on the 
light, commanded hy de Kalb. The Yirginia 
mditia under Stevens, weie on the left. Cas- 
well with the Korth Caroliinans formed the 
centre. The artillery was in battery on the 
load. Each flank was covered by a marsh. 
The second ATaryland brigade formed a reserve, 
a few hundred yards in rear of the first. 

At daybieak (Aug. 16 th), the enemy were 
dimly descried advancing in column ; they ap- 
peared to be displaying to the right. The dep- 
uty adjutant-general ordered the artillery to 
open a fire upon them, and then rode to Gen- 
eral Gates, who was in the rear of the line, to 
inform him of the cause of the firing. Gates 
ordered that Stevens should advance briskly 
with his brigade of Yirginia militia and attack 
them while in the act of displaying. Ko sooner 
did Stevens receive the order than he put his 
brigade in motion, bnt discovered that the right 
wdng of the enemy was already in line. A few 
sharp shooters were detached to rim forward, 
post themselves behind trees within forty or 
fifty yards of the enemy to extort their fire 
while at a distance, and render it less teirible 
to the militia. The expedient failed. The 
British rushed on shouting and firing. Ste- 
vens called to his men to stand fim, and put 
them in ^ind of their bayonets. His words 
were unheeded. The inexperienced militia, dis- 
mayed and confoimded by this impetuous as- 
sault, threw down their loaded muskets and 
fled. The panic spread to the Korth Carolina 
militia. Part of them made a temporary stand, 
hut soon joined with the rest inflight, rendered 
headlong and disastrous by the charge and pur- 
suit of Taileton and his cavalry. 

Gates, seconded by his officers, made several 
attempts to rally the militia, but was borne 
along ivith them. The day was hazy; there 
was no wind to carry off the smoke, which 
hung over the field of battle like a thick cloud. 


Kothing could be seen distinctly. Supposing 
that the regular troops were dispersed like the 
militia, Gates gave all up for lost, and retreated 
from the field. 

The regulars, however, had not given way. 
The Maryland brigades and the Delaware regi- 
ment, unconscious that they were deserted by 
the militia, stood their ground, and bore the 
brunt of the battle. Though repeatedly broken, 
they as often rallied, and braved even the 
deadly push of the bayonet. At length a 
charge of Tarleton’s cavalry on their flank 
threw them into confusion, and drove them 
into the woods and swamps Hone showed 
more gallantry on this disastrous day than the 
Baron do Kalb; he fought on foot with the 
second Maryland brigade, and fell exhausted 
after receiving eleven wounds. His aide-de- 
camp, De Buysson, supported him in his arms 
and was repeatedly wounded in protecting him. 
He aimounced the rank and nation of his gen- 
eral, and both were talten prisoners. De Kalb 
died in the course of a few days, dictating in Ms 
last moments a letter expressing his affection for 
the officers and men of his division who had so 
nobly stood hy him in this deadly strife. 

If the militia fled too soon in this battle, said 
the adjutant-general, the regulars remained too 
long ; fighting when there was no hope of vic- 
tory.*- 

General Gates in retreating had hoped to 
rally a sufficient foice at Clermont to cover the 
retreat of the regulars, but the further they 
fled, the more the militia were dispersed, until 
the generals were abandoned by all but their 
aids. To add to the mortification of Gates, he 
learned m the course of Ms letreat that Sumter 
had been completely successful, and having re- 
duced the enemy’s redoubt on the Wateree, 
and captured one hundred prisoners and forty 
loaded waggons, was marching off with Ms 
booty on the opposite side of the river ; appre- 
hending danger from the quarter in which he 
had heard firing in the morning. Gates had 
no longer any means of co-operating with him ; 
he sent orders to him, therefore, to retue in 
the best manner he could; while he himself 
proceeded with General Oaswell towards the 
Tillage of Charlotte, about sixty miles distant. 

Cornwallis was apprehensive that Sumter’s 
corps might form a rallying point to the routed 
army. On the morning of the I'Tth of August, 
therefore, he detached Taiieton in pursuit with 


* 'Williams’ ITarratlve, 


Williams’ Kanativo 
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a, Uodj of cavalry and liglit infantry, about 
three liundred and fifty strong. Sumter was 
repeating up the western side of the Wateree, 
much encumbered by bis spoils and prison- 
eis Tarleton pushed up by forced and con- 
cealed inarches on the eastern side. Horses 
and men suffered from the intense heat of the 
weather At dusk Tarleton descried the fires 
of the American camp about a mile from the 
opposite shore. Ho gave orders to secure aH 
boats on the river, and to light no fire in the 
camp. In the morning his sentries gave word 
that the Americans were quitting their en- 
campment, It was evident they knew noth- 
ing of a British force being in pursuit of 
them. Tarleton now crossed the Wateree, the 
infantry with a three-pounder passed in boats , 
the cavalry swam their horses where the river 
was not fordable. The delay in crossing, and 
the diligence of Sumter’s march, increased tlie 
distance between the pursuers and the pursued. 
About noon a part of Taiieton’s force gave out 
thi’ongh heat and fatigue. Leaving them to 
repose on the bank of Pishing Oieek, he pushed 
on with about one hundred dragoons, the fresh- 
est and most able ; still inarching with great 
circumspection. As he entered a valley, a dis- 
charge of small-arms from a thicket tumbled a 
dragoon fiom his saddle. His comrades gal- 
loped up to the place, and found two American 
videttes, whom they sabred befoz e Tarleton could 
interpose. A sergeant and five dragoons rode 
up to the summit of a neighboring hill to recon- 
noitre, Crouching on their horses they made 
signs to Taileton, He cautiously approached 
the crest of the hiU and looking over beheld 
the American camp on a neighboring height 
and apparently in a most negligent condition. 

Sumter, in fact, having pressed his retreat 
to the neighborhood of the Catawba Ford, and 
taken a strong position at the mouth of Fisliing 
Greek, and his patrols having scoured the road 
without having discovered any signs of an en- 
emy, considered himself secure from surprise. 
The two shots fired by his videttes had been 
heard, hut were supposed to have been made 
by militia shooting cattle. The troops having 
for the last four days been almost without food 
or sleep, were now indulged in complete relax- 
ation. Their arms were stacked, and they 
were scattered about, some strolling, some 
lying on the grass under the trees, some bath- 
ing in the river, Sumter himself had thrown 
off part of his clothes on account of the heat of 
the weather. 


Having weU reconnoitred this negligent camp, 
indulging in summer supineness and sultry 
repose, Tarleton prepared for instant attack. 
His cavaliy and infantry formed into one line 
dashed forward with a general shout, and, be- 
fore the Americans could recover from their 
surprise, got between them and the parade 
ground on which the muskets were stacked 

All was confusion and consternation in the 
American camp. Some opposition was made 
from behind baggage waggons, and there was 
skirmishing in various quarters, hut in a little 
while there was a universal flight to the river 
and the woods. Between three and four hun- 
dred were killed and wounded ; all their arms 
and baggage with two brass field-pieces fell 
into the hands of the enemy, who also recap- 
tured the piisoners and booty taken at Camden. 
Sumter with about three hundred and fifty of 
his men effected a retreat ; he galloped off, it 
is said, without saddle, hat, or coat. 

Gates, on reaching the village of Charlotte, 
had been joined by some fugitives from his 
army. He continued on to HiUsborough, one 
hundred and eighty miles from Camden, where 
he made a stand and endeavored to rally his 
scattered forces. His regular troops, however, 
were little more than one thousand. As to the 
militia of North and South Carolina, they had 
dispersed to them respective homes, depending 
' upon the patriotism and charity of the farmers 
along the road for food and shelter. 

It was not until the beginning of Soptemher 
that Washington received word of the disas- 
trous reverse at Camden. The shock was the 
greater, as previous reports from that quarter 
had represented the operations a few days pre- 
ceding the action as much in our favor. It 
was evident to Washington that the course of 
war must ultimately tend to the Southern 
States, yet the situation of affairs in the North 
did not permit him to detach any sufficient 
foice for their relief. All that he could do for 
the present was to endeavor to hold the enemy 
m check in that quarter. For this purpose, 
he gave orders that some regular troops, en- 
listed in Maryland for the war, and intended 
for the mam army, should he sent to the south- 
ward, He wrote to Governor Eutledgo of 
South Carolina (12th September), to raise a 
permanent, compact, well-organized body of 
troops, instead of depending upon a numerous 
army of militia, always inconceivably expen- 
sive, and too fluctuating and undisciplined ” to 
oppose a regular force. He was still more ur- 
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gent and explicit on this Lead in Lis letters to 
tLe President of Congress (Sept 15tL). “Reg- 
ular troops alone,” said Le, “ are equal to tLe 
exigencies of modern war, as well for defence 
as offence; and wLenever a substitute is at- 
tempted, it must prove illusory and ruinous. 
No militia will ever acquire the habits neces- 
sary to resist a regular force. The firmness 
requisite for the real business of fighting is only 
to be attained by a constant course of disci- 
pline and service. I have never yet been wit- 
ness to a single instance, that can justify a dif- 
feient opinion ; audit is most earnestly to be 
wished, that the liberties of America may no 
longer be trusted, m any material degree, to so 
precarious a dependence. ^ In my 

ideas of the true system of war at the south- 
ward, the object ought to he to have a good 
army, rather than a large one. Eveiy exertion 
should he made by North Carolina, Yirginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware, to raise a permanent 
force of six thousand men, exclusive of horse 
and artillery. These, with the occasional aid 
of the militia in the vicinity of the scene of ac- 
tion, will not only suffice to pi event the further 
progi ess of the enemy, but, if propeily supplied, 
to oblige them to compact their force and re- 
linquish a part of what they now hold To 
expel them from the country entirely is what 
we cannot aim at, till we derive more effectual 
support fioni abroad; and by attempting too 
much, instead of going forward, we shah go 
backward Could such a force be once set on 
foot, it would immediately make an inconceiv- 
able change in the face of affairs not only in 
the opposition to the enemy, but in expense, 
consumption of provisions, and waste of arms 
and stores. No magazines can be equal to the 
demands of an army of militia, and none need 
economy more than ours.” 

He had scarce written the foregoing, when 
he received a letter fiom the now unfortunate 
Gates, dated at Hillsborough, Aug, 30th and 
Sept. 3d, giving particulars of his discomfiture. 
No longer vaunting and vainglorious, he pleads 
nothing but his patriotism, and deprecates the 
fall which he apprehends awaits him. The ap- 
peal which he makes to Washington's magna- 
nimity to suppoit him in this day of his re- 
verse, is the highest testimonial he could give 
to the exalted character of the man whom he 
once affected to underrate, and aspired to sup- 
plant. 

“Anxious for the public good,” said he, “I 
.shall continue my unwearied endeavors to stop 
34 


the progress of tbe enemy, reinstate our affairs, ^ 
recommence an offensive war, and recover all 
our losses m the Southern States. But if being 
unfortunate is solely a reason sufficient for re- 
moving me from command, I shall most cheer- 
fully submit to the orders of Congress, and re- 
sign an office which few generals would he 
anxious to possess, and where the utmost skill 
and fortitude are subject to be baffled by diffi- 
culties, which must for a time surround the 
chief in command here. That your Excellency 
may meet with no such difficulties, that your 
road to fame andfortuue may be smooth and easy, 
IS the sincere wdsh of your most humble servant.” 

Again : “ If I can yet render good service to 
tbe United States, it will be necessaiy it should 
be seen that I have the support of Congress, 
and of your Excellency ; otherwise, some men 
may think they please my superiors by blaming 
me, and thus recommend themselves to favor. 
But you, sir, will be too generous to lend an 
ear to such men, if such there be, and will 
show yom greatness of soul rather by protect- 
ing than slighting the unfortunate ” 

Washington in his reply, while he acknowl- 
edged the shock and surprise caused by the 
first account of the unexpected event, did 
credit to the behavior of the Continental troops. 
“The accounts,” added he, “win oh the enemy 
give of the action, show that their victory was 
dearly bought. Under present circumstances, 
the system which you are pursuing seems to 
be extremely proper. It would add no good 
purpose to take a position near tbe enemy 
while you are so far inferior in foi ce. If they 
can be kept in check by tlie light irregular 
troops under Colonel Sumter and other active 
officeis, they will gain nothing by the time 
which must be necessarily spent by you in col- 
lecting and arranging the ne'^v aimy, forming 
magazines, and replacing the stores which were 
lost in the action.” ^ 

Washington still cherished the idea of a com- 
bined attack upon New York as soon as a 
Erencb naval force should arrive. The de- 
struction of the enemy here would relieve this 
pait of the Union from an internal war, and 
enable its troops and resomoes to be united 
wnth those of Erance in vigorous efforts against 
the common enemy elsewhere. Hearing, there- 
fore, that the Count de Gulch en, with his West 
India squadron, was aiiproaching the coast, 
Washington prepared to proceed to Hartford 
in Connecticut, there to hold a conference with 
the Count de Eoohamheau and the Chevalier 
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de Ternay, and concert a plan for fntoe opera- 
tions, of wliicli the attach on IsTew York was 
to form the principal feature. 


OHAPTEPw IX. 

We have now to enter upon a sad episode of 
our revolutiouary histoiy — ’the treason of Ar- 
nold. Of the military skill, daring enterprise, 
and indomitable;* courage of this man—* ample 
evidence has been given in the foregoing pages. 
Of the implicit conMence reposed in hia patri- 
otism by Y^ashington, sufficient proof is mani- 
fested in the command with which he was act- 
ually intrusted But Arnold was false at 
heart, and, at the very time of seeking that 
command, had been for many months m trai- 
torous correspondence with the enemy. 

The first idea of proving recreant to the 
oanse he had vindicated so bravely, appears to 
have entered his mind when the charges pre- 
ferred against him hy the council of Pennsyl- 
vania were referred by Congress to a court- 
martial. Befoie that time he had been in- 
censed against Pennsylvania; but now his 
wrath was excited against Ms country, which 
appeared so insensible to his services. Disap- 
pointment in regard to the settlement of his 
accounts, added to his irritation, and mingled 
sordid motives with his resentment; and he 
began to think how, while he wreaked his 
vengeance on Ms conntry, he might do it with 
advantage to his fortunes. With this view he 
commenced a correspondence with Sir Henry 
Olinton in a disguised handwriting, and, iiiidci 
the signature of representing himself 

as a person of importance in the American ser- 
vice, who, being dissatisfied with the late pro- 
ceedings of Congress, particularly the alliance 
Witt Prance, was desirous of joining the cause 
of Great Britain, could he he certain of per- 
sonal security, and indemnifi cation for what- 
ever loss of property he might sustain. His 
letters occasionally communicated articles of 
intelligence of some moment which proved to 
be true, and induced Sir Henry to keep up the 
correspondence; which was conducted on Ms 
part by Ms aide-de-camp, Major John Andi‘6, 
likewise in a disguised hand, and under the 
signature of John Anderson. 

Months ©lapsed before Sir Henry discovered 
who was his secret correspondent. ISven after 
discovering it he did not see fit to hold out any 


very strong inducements to Arnold for deser- 
tion. The latter was out of command, and had 
nothing to offer but his services , which in his 
actual situation were scarcely worth buying. 

In the mean time the ciicumstances of Ar- 
nold were daily becoming more despeiate. 
Debts were accumulating, and creditors becom- 
ing more and more importunate, as his means 
to satisfy them decreased. The public repri- 
mand he had received was rankling m his 
mind, and filling 3iis heart with bitterness. 
Still he hesitated on the brink of absolute in- 
famy, and attempted a half-way leap Such 
was his proposition to M. de Lucerne to make 
himself subservient to the policy of the French 
government, on condition of receiving a loan 
equal to the amount of Ills debts. This he 
might havo reconciled to Ins conscience by the 
' idea that France was an ally, and its policy 
likely to be friendly. It was his last caid be- 
fore resorting to utter tieaohery. Failing m ifc, 
his desperate alternative was to get some im- 
portant command, the betrayal of which to the 
enemy might obtain for him a mnnificeiit re- 
ward. 

He may possibly have had such an idea in 
his mind some time previously, when he sought 
the command of a naval and military expedi- 
tion, wMch failed to be earned into effect ; but 
such certainly was the secret of his eagerness 
to obtain the command of West Point, the great 
object of British and American solicitude, on 
the possession of which were supposed by many 
to hinge the fortunes of the war. 

He took command of the post and its de- 
pendencies about the beginning of August, fix- 
ing Ms head-quarters at Beverley, a couutry- 
! seat a little below West Point, on the opposite 
or eastern side of the river. It stood in a lonely 
part of the Highlands, high up from the river, 
yet at the foot of a mountain covered with 
woods. It was commonly called the Pohinson 
House, having formeily belonged to Washing- 
ton’s early ffiend, Colonel Boverley Eohinson, 
who had obtained a large part of the Phlllipse 
estate in this neighborhood, by marrying one 
of the heiresses. Colonel Boblnson was a roy- 
alist ; had entered into the British sorvico, and 
was now I'osiding in Hew York, and Beverley 
with its surrounding lands had been confis- 
cated. 

From this place Arnold carried on a secret 
correspondence with Major Andr6. Their let- 
ters, still in disguised hands, and tinder the 
names of Oustavus and John Anderson, pur- 
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ported to treat merely of commercial opera- 
tions, bnt the real matter in negotiation ^ras 
the betrayal of "West Point and the Eigblands 
to Sir Henry Olmton. This stupendous piece 
of treachery was to be consummated at the 
time when Washington, with the mam body 
of his army, would be drawn down towards 
King’s Bridge, and the Prench troops landed 
on Long Island, in the projected co-opeiation 
against Hew York. At such time, a flotilla 
under Eodney, having on hoaid a large land 
force, was to ascend the Hudson to the High- 
lands, which would he smrendeied by Arnold 
almost without opposition, under jiretest of in- 
sufficient force to make resistance. The im- 
mediate result of this surrender, it was antici- 
pated, would be the defeat of the combined at- 
tempt upon Few York ; and its ultimate effect 
might be the dismemberment of the Union, and 
the dislocation of the whole American scheme 
of warfare. 

We have before had occasion to mention 
Kajor Andn§, but the part which he took in 
this daik tiansaction, and the degree of roman- 
tic interest subsequently thrown around Ins 
memory, call for a more specific notice of hiai. 
He was born in London 1151, but Ins parents 
were of Geneva in Switzerland, where he was 
educated. Being intended for mercantile life, 
he entered a London counting-house, but had 
scaioe attained his eighteenth year when he 
formed a romantic attachment to a beautiful 
gill, Miss Honora Sneyd, by whom his passion 
was returned, and they became engaged. This 
sadly unfitted him for the sober routine of the 
counting-house, “ All my mercantile calcula- 
tions,” wntes he m one of his boyish letters, 
‘‘ go to the tune of dear Honora ” 

The father of the young lady interfered, and 
the premature match was broken off. Andr4 
abandoned the counting-house and entered the 
army. His first commission was dated March 
4, Vj^X ; but he subsequently visited Germany, 
and returned to England in 1773, still haunted ; 
by bis eaily passion. His lady love, in the 
mean time, had been wooed by other admirers, 
and in the present year became the second wife 
of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, a young widower 
of twenty-six.-** 

Andie came to America in 1774, as lieuten- 
ant of the Royal English Fusileers ; and was 
among the officers captured at Saint Johns, 
early in the war, hy Montgomery. He still 

* Father, by hie fliat marriage, of the celebrated Maria 
Edgeworth., 


bore about with him a memento of his boyish 
passion, the dear talisman,” as he called it, 
a miniature of Miss Sneyd painted by himself 
in 1769. In a letter to a friend, soon after Ms 
capture, he writes, “ I have been taken prisoner 
by the Americans, and stiipped of every thing 
except tbe pictnie of Honoia which I conceal- 
ed in my month Preserving that, I yet think 
myself fortnnate.” 

His temper, however, appears to have been 
naturally light and festive; and if lie still 
cherished this tender remembrance,” it was 
bnt as one of those documents of eaily poetry 
and romance, which serve to keep the heart 
warm and tender among the gay and cold reali- 
ties of life. What served to favor the idea was 
a little song which he had composed when in 
Philadelphia, commencing with the lines, 

Return cniaptuiGd liouis 

When Delia’s heait was mine , 

and which was supposed to breathe the remem- 
hrancQ of his eaily and ill-reqmted passion ** 

His varied and gi aceful talents, and his en- 
gaging manners, rendered him generally popu- 
lar; while his devoted and somewhat subser- 
vient loyalty recommended Mm to the favor of 
his commander, and obtained him, without any 
distinguished militaiy services, the appointment 
of adjutant-general with the rank of major 
He was a prime promoter of elegant amuse- 
ment in camp and garrison; manager, actor, 
and scene painter in those amateur theatricals 
in which the British officers delighted. He 
was one of the principal devisers of the Misclii- 
anza in Philadelphia, m which semi-effeminate 
pageant he had figured as one of the knights 
champions of beauty , Miss Sbippen, afterwaids 
Mrs. Arnold, being tlie lady whose peerless 
charms he undertook to vindicate. Ho held, 
moreover, a facile, and at times, satirical pen, 
and occasionally amused himself with carica- 
turing in rhyme the appearance and exploits 
of the rebel officers ” 

AndiA bad already employed that pen in a 
furtive manner, after tbe evacuation of Phila- 
delphia by tbe British ; having carried on a 
correspondence with the leaders of a body of 
loyalists near the waters of the Chesapeake, 
who were conspiring to lestore the royal gov- 
ernment, t In the present instance he had en- 
gaged, nothing loth, in a service of intrigue and 
manoeuvre which, however sanctioned by mili- 
tary usage, should hardly have invited the zeal 

* Composod at fho request of Miss Rebecca Redman. 

t Simcoe’B Military Journal, pp. 163, 164 
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of a high-miiided man. We say manoeuvre, 
because lie appears to have availed himself of 
his former intimacy with Mrs. Arnold, to make 
her an unconscious means of facilitating a cor- 
respondence with her Itiisband. Some have 
inculpated her in the guilt of the transaction, 
hut we think unjustly. It lias been alleged 
tliat a correspondence had been going on be- 
tween her and Andre previous to her marriage, 
and was kept up after it ; but as far as we can 
learn, only one letter passed between them, 
written by Andrd in August 16th, 1779, in 
which he solicits her remembrance, assures her 
that respect for her and the fair circle in which 
he had become acquainted with her, remains 
unimpaired by distance or political bioiis, re- 
minds her that the Mischianza had made him 
a complete milliner, and offers her his services 
to furnish her with supplies in that department 

I shall be glad,” adds he sportively, “ to enter 
into the ivhole detail of cap wire, needles, 
gauze, &o , and to the best of my abilities ren- 
der you, m these trifles, services fiom which I 
hope you would infer a zeal to be further em- 
ployed.” The apparent object of tins letter 
was to open a convenient medium of communi- 
cation, which Arnold might use without excit- 
ing her suspicion. 

Yarious circumstances connected with this 
nefarious negotiation, argue liglitness of mind 
aud something of debasing alloy on the part of 
Andre. The correspondence can led on for 
months in the jargon of traffic, savored less of 
the camp than the counting-house , the pro- 
tracted tampering with a brave but necessitous 
man for the sacriflce of his fame and the be- 
trayal of his trust, strikes us as being beneath 
the range of a truly chivalrous nature. 

Correspondence had now done its part in the 
business ; for the completion of the plan and 
tlie adjustment of the tiaitor’s recompense, a 
personal meeting ivaa necessary between Arnold 
and Andrd. The former proposed that it should 
take place at his own quarters at the Eobinson 
House, where Audr6 sliould come in disguise, 
as a bearer of intelligence, and under the feign- 
ed name of John Anderson. Andr6 positively 
objected to entering the American lines ; it was 
arranged, therefore, that the meeting should 
take place on neutral ground, near the Ameri- 
can outposts, at Bobbs^ Ferry, on the lltli of 
September, at twelve o’clock, Andr<§ attended 
at the appointed place and time, accompanied 
by Colonel Beverley Bobinson, who was ac- 
quainted with the plot. An application of the 


[nso, 

latter for the restoration of his confiscated 
property in the Highlands, seemed to have 
been used as a blind m these proceedings. 

Aimold had passed the preceding night at 
what was called the White House, the residence 
of Mr. Joshua Hett Smith, situated on the west 
side of the Hudson in Haverstraw Bay, about 
two miles below Stony Point. He set off 
thence in his barge for the place of rendez- 
vous ; but, not being protected by a flag, was 
fired upon and pursued by the British guard- 
boats stationed near Dobbs’ Ferry. He took 
refuge at an American post on the western 
shore, whence he returned in the night to his 
quarters in the Eobmson House. Lest his ex- 
pedition should occasion some surmise, he 
pretended, in a note to Washington, that he 
had been down the Hudson to arrange signals 
in case of any movement of the enemy upon 
the river. 

Hew arrangements were made for an inter- 
view, but it was postponed until Washington 
should depart for Hai tfoid to hold the proposed 
confeience with Count Eochambeau and the 
other French officers In the mean time, the 
British sloop-of-war, Yiilture, anchored a few 
miles below Tellei’s Point, to be at hand in aid 
of the negotiation. On board was Colonel 
Robinson, who, pretending to believe that 
General Putnam still commanded in the High- 
lands, addressed a note to him requesting an 
mteiwiew on the subject of his confiscated 
property. This letter he sent by a flag, enclos- 
ed in one addressed to Arnold; soliciting of 
him the same boon should General Putnam be 
absent. 

On the 18th Bept., Washington with his suite 
crossed the Hudson to Yerplanck’s Point, in 
Arnold’s barge, on his way to Hartford. Ar- 
nold accompanied him as far as Peekskill, and 
on the way, laid before him with affiected frank- 
ness, the letter of Oolonel Eobiiison, and asked 
his advice. Washington disapproved of any 
such interview, observing, that the civil authoii- 
ties alone had cognizance of these questions of 
confiscated property. 

Arnold now openly sent a flag on board of 
the Yulture, as if bearing a reply to the letter 
he had communicated to the oommander-m- 
chief. By this occasion he informed Colonel 
Robinson, that a person with a boat and flag 
would be alongside of the Yulture, on the 
night of the 20th; and that any matter he 
might wish to communicate, would be laid be- 
fore General Washington on the following Sat- 
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Tirday, wiien be might be expected back from 
INeTTport, 

On the faith of the information thus covertly 
conveyed, Andre proceeded up the Hudson on 
the 20th, and T^ent on board of the Yultme, 
where he found Colonel Fwobinson, and expect- 
ed to meet Arnold. The latter, how’ ever, had 
made other airangements, probably with a 
view to his personal security. About half-past 
eleven, of a still and starlight night (the 21st), a 
boat was desciied from on board, gliding si- 
lently along, rowed by two men with muffled 
oars. She wms hailed by an officer on watch, 
and called to account. A man, seated m the 
stern, gave out that they weie from King’s 
Keriy, bound to Dobbs’ Deny. He was order- 
ed alongside, and soon made his way on board. 
He proved to he Hr. J oshua Hett Smith, already 
mentioned, whom Arnold had prevailed upon 
to go on hoard of the Yulture, and bring a 
person on shore who was coming from Kew 
York with important intelligence. He had 
given him passes to protect him and those with 
him, m case he should he stopped, either in going 
or returning, by the American Tvater guard, 
which patrolled the river in whale-boats He 
had made him the bearer of a letter addressed 
to Colonel Beverley Robinson, which was to the 
following purport* “This will he delivered to 
you by Mr Smith, who will conduct you to a 
place of safety. Neither Mr. Smith nor any 
othei persons shall be made acquainted with 
your proposals; if they (which I doubt not) 
are of such a natuie, that I can officially take 
notice of them, I shall do it with pleasure. I 
take it for granted Colonel Robinson will not 
propose any thing, that is not for the interest 
of the United States as well as of himself.” All 
this use of Colonel Bobmson’s name was in- 
tended as a blind, should the letter he inter- 
cepted. 

Robinson introduced Andr6 to Smith by the 
name of John Anderson, who was to go on 
shoie in his place (lie being unwell), to have an 
interview with General Arnold. Andrd wore 
a blue great coat which covered his uniform, 
and Smith always declared that at the time lie 
was totally ignorant of his name and mihtaiy 
character. Robinson considered this whole ' 
nocturnal proceeding full of peiil, and would 
have dissuaded Andr6, but the latter was zeal- 
ous in executmg his mission, and, embarking in 
the boat with Smith, -was silently rowed to the 
westein side of the river, about six miles below 
Stony Point. Here they landed a little after 


midnight, at the foot of a shadowy mountain 
called the Long Clove; a solitary place, the 
haunt of the owl and the whippoorwill, and 
well fitted for a treasonable conference. 

Arnold was in waiting, bnt standing aloof 
among the thickets. He had come hither on 
horseback from Smith’s house, about thiee or 
four miles distant, attended by one of Smith’s 
servants, likewise mounted. The midnight ne- 
gotiation between Andie and Arnold was car- 
ried on in daikness among the trees. Smith 
remained in the boat, and the servant drew 
off to a distance with the horses. One hour 
after another passed away, when Smith ap- 
proached the place of conference, and gave warn- 
mg that it was near daybreak, and if they lin- 
gered much longer the boat would be discovered. 

The nefarious bargain was not yet complet- 
ed, and Arnold feaied the sight of a boat going 
to the Yulture might cause suspicion He 
prevailed, theiefore, upon Ajidr4 to remain on 
shore until the following night. The boat 
was accordingly sent to a creek higher up the 
river, and Andr6, mounting the servant’s horse, 
set off with Arnold for Smith’s house. The 
load passed through the village of Havei straw. 
As they rode along in the dark, the voice of a 
sentinel demanding the countersign startled 
Andre with the fearful conviction that he was 
within the American lines, but it was too late 
to recede. It was daybreak when they arrived 
at Smith’s house. 

They had scarcely entered when the boom- 
ing of cannon was heard from down the river. 
It gave Andre uneasiness, and with leasou. 
Colonel Livingston, who commanded above at 
Yeiplanck’s Point, learning that the Yulture 
lay within shot of Teller’s Point, which divides 
Haverstraw Bay from the Tappan Sea, had 
sent a party with cannon to that point in the 
night, and they were now firing upon the sloop 
of war. Andr6 watched the cannonade with 
an anxious eye from an upper window in 
Smith’s house. At one time ho thought the 
Yulture was on fire. He was relieved from 
painful solicitude when he saw the vessel weigh 
anchor and diop down the iiver out of reach 
of cannon shot. 

After breakfast, the plot for the betrayal of 
West Point and its dependent posts was adjust- 
ed, and the sum agreed upon that Arnold was 
to receive, should it be successful. Andre was 
furnished with plans of the works, and explan- 
atory papers, which, -at Arnold’s request, he 
placed between his stockings and his feet 5 
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promising, in case of accident, to destroy 
them. 

All matters being tbns arranged, Arnold pre- 
pared to return in liis own barge to his head- 
quaxteis at the Eobinson House. As the Vul- 
ture had shifted her ground, he suggested to 
Andre a return to Few York by land, as most 
safe and expeditious ; the latter, however, in- 
sisted upon being put on board of the sloop of 
war, on the ensuing night. Arnold consented 
but, before hia departure, to provide against 
the possible necessity of a return by land, he 
gave Andre the following pass, dated from the 
Eobinson House : 

‘‘Permit Mr. John Anderson to pass the 
guards at the White Plains, or below, if he 
chooses; he being on public business by my 
direction. B. Abi^old, M. Genl ” 

Smith also, who was to accompany Mm, was 
furnished with passports to proceed either by 
water or by land, 

Arnold departed about ten o’clock. Andr6 
passed a lonely day, casting many a wistful 
look toward the Vulture, Once on board of 
that ship he would be safe, be would have 
fulfilled his mission ; the capture of West Point 
would he certain, and Ins triumph wmiild be 
complete. As evening approached he grew 
impatient, and spoke to Smith about depaitnre. 
To his sill prise, he found the latter had made 
no preparation for it , he had discharged his 
boatmen, who had gone Lome, in sliort, he 
refused to take him on board of the Vulture. 
The cannonade of the morning had probably 
made him fear for his pertional safety, should 
lie attempt to go on board, the Vulture having 
resumed her exposed position. He offered, 
however, to cross the river with AndriS at 
King’s Perry, put him in the way of returning 
to Few York by land, and accompany him for 
some distance on horseback, 

Andr6was in an agony at finding himself, 
notwithstanding all his stipulations, forced 
within the American lines ; but there seemed 
to be no alternative, and he prepared for the 
hazardous journey. 

He wore, as we Lave noted, a military coat 
under a long blue surtout ; he was now per- ' 
suaded to lay it aside, and put on a citizen’s i 
coat of Smith’s ; thus adding disguise to the ^ 
other humiliating and hazardous circumstances 
of the case. 

It was about sunset when Andr6 and Smith, 


[ITSO. 

attended by a negi o servant of the latter, 
crossed from King’s Perry to Verplanck’s Point. 
After proceeding about eight miles on the road 
toward White Plain^ they were stopped be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock, near Crompond, 
by a patrollmg party The captain of it was 
uncommonly inquisitive and suspicious. The 
passport with Arnold’s signatuio satisfied 
him. He warned them, howevei, against the 
danger of proceeding further in the night 
Oow Boys from the British lines were scouring 
the country, and had lecently marauded the 
neighborhood Smith’s fears weie again excit- 
edj and Andr6 was obliged to yield to them. 
A bed was furnished thorn in a neighboring 
house, where AndiA passed an anxious and 
restless night, under the Very eye, as it w^ere, 
of an Amei lean patrol. 

At daybreak he awoke Smith, and hurried 
their departure, and his mind was lightened of 
a load of care, when he found himself out of 
the reach of the patrol and its inquisitive com- 
mander. 

They were now appi caching that noted part 
of the country, heretofore mentioned as the 
Feutral Giound, extending north and south 
about thirty miles, between the Biitish and 
American lines. A beautiful region of forest- 
clad hills, fertile valleys, and abundant streams, 
but now almost desolated by the scourings of 
Skinneis and Oow Boys ; the former professing 
allegiance to the American cause, the latter to 
the British, but both arrant marauders. 

One who had resided at the time in this 
region, gives a sad picture of its state. Houses 
plundered and dismantled; enclosures broken 
down ; cattle carried away ; fields lying waste ; 
the roads grass-grown ; the country mournful, 
solitary, silent — ^reminding ono of the desola- 
tion piesented in the song of Deborah. “In 
tho days of Shamgar the son of Anath, in the 
days of Jacl, the highways were unoccupied, 
and the travellers walked in by-paths. The , 
inhabitants of the villages ceased ; they ceased 
in Israel.” ^ 

About two and a half miles from Pine’s 
Bridge, on tho Groton Elver, Andr6 and his 
companion partook of a scanty meal at a farm- 
house which had recently been harried by the 
Oow Boys. Here they parted, Smith to return 
home, Andril to pursue his journey alone to 
F ew Y ork. His spirits, however, were che orful ; 
for, having gdt beyond tho patrols, he con- 


* See DwighUB Travols, vol. ill. 
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sidered the most perilous part of his route ac- 
complished* 

About SIX miles beyond Pine’s Bridge he 
came to a place where the road foiked, the left 
branch leadmg toward TVhite Plains in the in- 
teiior of the country, the right inclming tow- 
aid the Hudson- He had originally intended 
to take the left band road, the other being said 
to be infested by Cow Boys These, however, 
weie not to be apprehended by him, as they 
belonged to the lower party or Biitish , it led, 
too, more directly to New Yoik , so he tinned 
down it, and took Ills’ course along the river 
road 

He had not proceeded far, when coming to a 
place where a small stream crossed the load 
and lan into a woody dell, a man stepped out 
from the trees, levelled a musket and brought 
him to a stand, while two other men similaily 
armed, showed themselves prepared to second 
their comrade. 

The man who had first stepped out wore a 
refugee uniform. At sight of it, Andre’s heai’t 
leapt, and he felt himself secure Losing all 
caution, he exclaimed eagerly * “ Gentlemen, 
I hope you belong to our party?” — “What 
party 2 ” was asked. — “ The lower party,” said 
Andre, — “We do,” was the lepiy All re- 
serve was now at an end. Andre declaimed 
himself to be a British officer, that he had 
been up the country on particular business, and 
must not be detained a single moment. He 
drew out his watch as he spoke. It was a 
gold one, and served to prove to them that he 
was what lie represented himself, gold watches 
being seldom worn in those days, excepting by 
persons of consequence. 

To his consternation, the supposed refugee 
now avowed himself and his companions to be 
Americans, and told Anclr6 he was their pris- 
oner I 

It was even so. The sacking and burning 
of Young’s House, and the carrying of its rustic 
defenders into captivity, had roused the spirit 
of the Neutral Ground, The yeomanry of that 
harassed country had turned out in parties to 
inteicept freebooters from the British lines, 
who had recently been on the maraud, and 
might he returning to the city with their spoils 
One of these parties, composed of seven men 
of the neighborhood, had divided itself. Botir 
took post on a hill above Sleepy Hollow, to 
wateb the road which crossed the country; 
the other three, John ^Paulding, Isaac Yan 
Wart, and David Williams by name, stationed 


themselves on the road which runs parallel to 
the Hudson, Two of them were seated on the 
grass playing at cards to pass away the time, 
while one mounted gnard* 

The one in refugee gaib who brought Andr6 
to a stand, was John Paulding, a stout-hearted 
youngster, who, like most of the young men 
of this outraged neighborhood, had been re- 
];)eatedly in aims to repel or resent aggressions, 
and now belonged to the militia. He had twice 
been captured and confined in the loathsome 
military prisons, wheie patriots suffered in 
New York, firbt in the North Dutch Church, 
and last in the noted >Sngar House. Both times 
he had made his escape ; the last time, only 
four days previous to the event of which we 
are treating. The ragged lefugee coat, which 
had deceived Andr6, and been the cause of his 
betraying himself, had been given to Paulding 
by one of his captois, in exchange for a good 
yeoman garment of which they stripped him.-^ 
This slight ciicuinstance may have produced 
the whole discoveiy of the treason. 

Andr6 was astounded at finding into what 
hands he had fallen , and how he had betrayed 
himseK by his heedless avowal. Promptly, 
however, recovering his self-possession, he en- 
deavored to pass off his previous account of 
himself as a mere subterfuge. “ A man must 
do any thing,” said ho laughingly, “to get 
along ” He now declared himself to be a Con- 
tinental officer, going down to Dobbs’ Perzy to 
get information fiom below; so saying, he 
drew forth and showed the pass of General 
Arnold 

This, in the first instance, would have been 
sufficient , but his unwaiy tongue had mined 
him. The suspicions of his captors were com- 
pletely 1 ousecl. Semiig the bridle of his horse, 
they ordered him to dismount. He warned 
them that he was on urgent business for the 
general, and that they would get themselves 
into trouble should they detain Mm, “IVe 
care not for that,” was the reply, as they led 
him among the thickets, on the border of the 
brook. 

Paulding asked whether he had any letters 
about Mm. Ho answeied, no. They pro- 
ceeded to search Mm A minute description is 
given of Ms dress. Ho wore a round hat, a 
blue surtont, a crimson close-bodied coat, somc- 
wliat faded: the button-holes worked with 

^ Stated on tlie antliority of Oommodore Hnam Pauld- 
ing, a Bon of ilio captor, -svlio lieaid it repeatedly from tlie 
lips of luB failier. 
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gold^ and the buttons covered with gold lace, 
a nanKeen vest, and small-clothes and boots. 

They obliged him to take otf Ins coat and 
vest, and found on him eighty dollars in Con- 
tinental money, but nothing to wairanfc sus- 
picion of any thing sinister, and were disposed 
to let him proceed, when Panlding exclaimed : 
^‘Eoys, I am not satisfied — ^his boots mast 
come off.” 

At this Andr6 changed color. His boots, ho 
said, came off with difficulty, and he begged he 
might not he subjected to the inconvenience 
and delay. His remonstrances were in vain. 
He was obliged to sit down . Ms hoots weie 
drawn off, and the concealed papers discoveied 
Hastily scanning them, Paulding exclaimed, 
“ My Grod ! He is a spy i ” 

He demanded of Andre were he had gotten 
these papers. 

“ Of a man at Pine’s Bridge, a stranger to 
me,” was the reply. 

lYhile dressing himself, AndiA endeavored 
to ransom himself from his captors; rising 
from one offer to another. He would give any 
sum of money if they would let him go. He 
would give his horse, saddle, bridle, and one 
hundred guineas, and would send them to any 
place that might be fixed upon. 

■Williams asked him if ho would not give 
more* 

He replied, that he would give any reward 
they might name either in goods or money, and 
would remain with® two of their party while 
one went to Hew York to get it 

Here Paulding broke in and declared with an 
oath, that if he would give ten thousand guin- 
eas, he should not stir one step. 

The unfortunate Andr6 now submitted to Ms 
fate, and the captors set off with theii prisoner 
for Horth Castle, the nearest American post, 
distant ten or twelve miles. TJioy proceeded 
across a hilly and woody region, part of the 
way by the road, part across fields One 
strode in front, occasionally holding the horse 
by the bridle, the others walked on either side. 
AndiA rode on in silence, declining, to answer 
further questions until ho should come before 
a military officer. About noon, they hffited at 
a farm house where the inhabitants were taking 
their mid-day repast The worthy housewife, 
moved by Andr6’s prepossessing appearance 
and dejected air, kindly invited him to par- 
take. Ho declined, alleging that he had no 


* Testimony of Bavid.Willlams. 


' appetite. Glancing at Ms gold-laced ci imson 
coat, the good dame apologized for her rustic 
fare. “ Oh, madam,” exclaimed poor Audre 
with a melancholy shake of the head, “ it is all 
very good — ^but, indeed, I cannot eat ' ” 

This was related to ns by a venerable matron, 
who w'as present on the occasion, a young girl 
at the time, hut who m her old days could not 
, recall the scene and the appearance of Andie 
without tears. 

The captors with their prisoner being ai lived 
at Horth Castle, Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson, 
who was in command' there, recognized the 
handwriting of Arnold in the papei s found upon 
Andre, and, perceiv;ing that they were of a 
dangerous nature, sent them off by expiess to 
General "Washington, at Hartford. 

Andre, still adhering to his assumed name, 
begged that the commander at West Point 
might be informed that John Anderson, though 
bearing his passport, was detained 
. Jameson appears completely to have lost his 
head on the occasion. He wrote to Arnold, 

, stating the circumstances of the aiiest, and that 
the papei s found upon the piisoner had been 
despatched by express to the cominandcr-in- 
chief, and at the same time, he sent the piis- 
onor himself, under a strong guard, to accom- 
pany the letter 

Shortly afterwards, Major Tallmadgo, next in 
command to Jameson, hut of a much clearer 
head, arrived at North Castle, having been ab- 
sent on duty to White Plains. When the cir- 
cumstances of the case were related to him, 
he at once suspected treachery on the part of 
Axmold At his earnest entreaties, an express 
was sent after the officer who had An'dr6 in 
charge, ordering Mm to bring the latter hack 
to North Castle ; hnt by singular perversity or 
ohtuseness in judgment, Jameson neglected to 
coiiDtei'mand the letter which ho liad written 
to Arnold. 

When Andre was brought back, and was 
pacing up and down the room, Tallmadgo saw 
at once by his air and movements, and the 
mode of turning on his heel, that ho was a 
military man. By his advice, and under his 
escort, the prisoner was conducted to Colonel 
Sheldon’s post at Lower Salem, as more secure 
than North Castle, 

Hero AndiA, being told that the papers found 
upon hia person had been foi warded to Wash- 

* Bparkfc’ Arnold Wo Vonld note generally, ilmt wo 
are indoUted to Mr. SpailtB’ work for many paitionlars 
gl^enUy m of tins talo of treason. 
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ington, addressed to Mm immediately tlie fol- 
lowing lines : 

“ I beg jour Excellency wiU be persuaded 
that no alteration in the temper of my mind oi 
apprehensions for my safety, induces, me to 
take the step of addiessing you ; but that it is 
to secure myself fiomthe imputation of having 
assumed a mean chaiacter for treacherous pur- 
poses or self-interest, ^ It is to vindicate 
my fame that I speah, and not to solicit se- 
curity 

“ The person in yonr possession is Major John 
Andre, adjutant-general of the Bi itisli army. 

“ The influence of one commander in the 
army of his adversary is an advantage tah:eii 
in war A correspondence for this purpose I 
held , as confidential (in the present instance) 
with his Excellency, Sir Henry Clinton. To 
favor it, I agreed to meet upon ground not 
within the posts of either army, a person who 
was to give me intelligence. I came up in the 
Yulture man-of-war for this effect, and was 
fetched from the shore to the heacli. Being 
theie, I was told that the approach of day 
would prevent myieturn, and that I must he 
concealed until the next night. I was in my 
regimentals, and had faiily risked my person. 

“ Against my stipulation, my intention, and 
without my knowledge beforehand, I was con- 
ducted within one of your posts, Thus was I 
betrayed into the vile condition of an enemy 
within your posts. 

“ Having avowed myself a British officer, I j 
have nothmg to reveal hut what relates to my- 
self, which is true, on the honor of an officer 
and a gentleman. 

“The request I have made to your Excel- 
lency, and I am conscious that I address 
myself well, is, that in any rigor policy may 
dictate, a decency of conduct towards me may 
mark, that, though unfortunate, I am bianded 
with nothing dishonorable ; as no motive could 
he mine, but the service of my king, and as I 
was involuntarily an impostor.^’ 

This letter he submitted to the perusal of 
Major Tallmadge, who was surprised and agi- 
tated at finding the rank and importance of the 
prisoner he had in charge. The letter being 
despatched, and Andre’s piide relieved on a 
sensitive point, he resumed his serenity, appar- 
ently ultconscious of the awful rosponsihility 
of his situation. Having a talent for carica- 
ture, he even amused himself in the course of 
the day by making a ludicrous sketcli of him- 
self and his rustic escort under march, and pre- 


senting it to an officer in the room with him. 
“ This,” said he gayly, “ will *^ive you an idea 
of the style in which I have had the honor to 
be conducted to iny piesent abode.” 

i^roTE 

Andre’s propensity for caricature bad recently been 
indulged in a mock heroic poem m three cantos, cele- 
brating an attack upon a British picket by tVaync, 
with the dnriog into the American camp of a drove 
of cattle by Lee’s dragoons. It la written with gieat 
humor, and is full of grotesque imagery " Mad An- 
thony*’ especially is in broad caricature, and repre- 
sented to have lost his horse upon the great occasion.” 

IIishoiBe that carried all his piog, 

Itis military spcecbcijj 
His eoin-<^.talk uhiakej for lus grog— 

Blue stockings and blown hieeohcs 

The cantos were published at different times in 
Rivington’s Ga7ette, It so happened that the last 
canto appeared on the very day of Andre’s capture, 
and ended with the following stanza, which might be 
considered ominous — 

And now I’ve closed my epic stiain, 

I tremble as I show it, 

Lest this same waiiio-diover, Wayne, 

Should over catch the poet 


CHAPTER X. 

the very day that the treasonable con- 
ference between Arnold and An dr 6 took place, 
on the banks of Haverstraw Bay, *Washington 
had his interview wuth the Erench officers at 
Hartford. It led to no important result. In- 
telligence was received that the squadron of 
the Count de Guichen, on which they had le- 
lied to give them superiority by sea, had sailed 
for Europe. Thla disconcerted their plans, and 
■Washington, lu consequence, set out two or 
three days sooner than had been anticipated on 
his return to his head-quarters on the Hudson. 
He was accomxjanied by Lafayette and General 
Knox with their suites ; also, part of the way, 
by Count Matthew Dumas, aide-de-camp to 
Rochamheau, The count, who regarded Wash- 
ington with an enthusiasm which appears to 
have been felt by many of the young Erench 
officers, gives an animated picture of the manner 
in which he was greeted in one of the towns 
through which they passed, “We arrived 
there,” says he, “ at night , the whole popula- 
tion had saBied forth beyond the snbuibs. We 
were surrounded by a crowd of children carry- 
ing torches, and reiterating the acclamations 
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of tlie citizens; all were eager to touoli tlie 
person of him whom they hailed with loud cries 
as their father, and they thronged before us 
so as almost to prevent our moving onward. 
Gcneial "^Tashington, much affected, paused 
a few moments, and pressing my hand, ‘We 
maybe beaten by the English,’ said he, ‘it is 
the chance of war ; but tlieie is the army they 
will never conquer • ’ ” 

These few words speak that noble conffdence 
in the eiidiiiing patriotism of his countrymen, 
which sustained him throughout all the fluc- 
tuating fortunes of the Eevolution ; yet at this 
very moment it was about to receive one of the 
cruellest of wounds. 

On approaching the Hudson, Washington 
took a more circuitous route than the one he 
had originally intended, striking the river at 
Fishkill just above the Highlands, that he might 
visit West Point, and show the marquis the 
works which had been elected there duxung his 
absence in Fiance Circumstances detained 
them a night at Fishkill. Their baggage was 
sent on to Arnold’s quarters in the Robinson 
House, witli a message apprising the general 
that they would breakfast there the nest day. 
In the morning (Sept. 24th) they were in the 
saddle before break of day, having a ride to 
make of eighteen miles through the mountains. 
It was a pleasant and animated one. W ashing- 
ton was in excellent spirits, and the buoyant 
marquis, and genial, warm-hearted Knox, wore 
companions with whom lie was always dis- 
posed to unbend. 

When within a mile of the Robinson House, 
Washington turned down a cross road leading 
to the hanks of the Hudson. Lafayette ap- 
prised him that lie was going out of the way, 
and hinted that Mrs. Arnold must bo waiting 
breakfast for him. “ Ah, marquis ! ” rejilied 
he good-humoredly, “ you young men are all 
in love with Mrs. Arnold, I see yon are eager , 
to be with her as soon as possible. Go you and 
breakfast with her, and toll her not to ivait for 
me. I must lidc down and examine the re- 
doubts on this side of the river, hut will be 
with her shortly.” 

The marquis and General Hnox, howovei', 
turned off and aooompaniod him down to the 
redoubts, while Colonel Hamilton, and Lafay- 
ette’s aido-do-camp, Major James McHenry, 
continued along the main road tp the Robinson 
House, bearing Washington’s apology, and re- 
quest that the breakfast might not be retarded. 

The family with the two aides-de-camp sat 


down to breakfast. Mrs. Arnold had arrived 
hut four or five days previously from Philadel- 
phia, with her infant child, then about six 
months old. She was bright and amiable as 
usual. Arnold was silent and gloomy. It wa^ 
an anxious moment with him. This was the 
day appointed for the consummation of the 
plot, when the enemy’s ships were to ascend 
the river. The return of the commander-in- 
chief fiom the East two days sooner than had 
been anticipated, and his proposed visit to the 
forts, threatened to disconcert every thing. 
What might he the consequence Arnold could 
not conjecture. An interval of fearful im- 
aginings was soon brought to a direful close. 
In the midst of the repast a horseman alighted 
at the gate. It was the messenger hearing 
Jameson’s letter to Arnold, stating the capture 
of Andre, and that dangerous papers found on 
him had been forwarded to Washington. 

The mine had exploded beneath Arnold’s 
feet, yet in this awful moment he gave an 
evidence of that quickness of mmd which had 
won laurels for him when in the path of duty. 
Controlling the dismay that must liavo smitteu 
Mm to the heart, he beckoned Mrs. Arnold 
from the breakfast table, signifying a wish to 
speak with hei in private When alone with 
her in her room up stairs, he announood* in 
huiriod words that ho was a ruined man, and 
must instantly fly for his life ! Overcome by 
the shook, she fell sonsolcas on the floor. With- 
out pausing to aid her, he hurried down stairs, 
sent the messenger to her assistance, probably 
to keep him from an interview with the other 
officers; retuined to the breakfast room, and 
informed his guests that he must haste to West 
Point to prepare for the reception of the com- • 
mander-iii-cliief ; and mounting the horse of 
the messenger, which stood saddled at the door, 
galloped down by what is still called Arnold’s 
Path, to the landing-place, where his six-oared 
barge was moored Throwing himself into it, 
he ordered his men to pull out into the middle 
of the river, and then made down with all 
speed for Teller’s Point, wiiioh divides Haver- 
straw Bay from the Tappan Sea, saying he must 
be back soon to meet the conimander-in-chief. 

Washington arrived at the Robinson House 
shortly after the flight of the traitor. Being 
informed that Mrs. Arnold was m hir room, 
unwell, and that Arnold had gone to West 
Point to receive him, ho took a hasty breakfast, 
and repaired to the fortress, leaving word that 
he and his suite would return to dinner. 
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In crossing the river, he noticed that no 
salute was fired from the fort, nor was theie 
any preparation to receive him on his landing. 
Colonel Lamh, the officer in command, who 
came down to the shore, manifested siirpiise at 
seeing him, and apologized for this want of 
military ceremony, hy assuring him he had not 
been apprised of his intended visit. 

“Is not General Arnold here?” demanded 
Washington. 

“ In o, sir. He has not been here for two 
days past ; nor have I heard from him in that 
time.” 

This was strange and perplexing, but no 
sinister suspicion entered Washington’s mind. 
He remained at the Point throughout the 
morning inspecting the fortifications. In the 
mean time, the messenger whom Jameson had 
despatched to Haitford with a letter covering 
the papers taken on Andre, arrived at the Bob- 
inson House He had learnt, while on the way 
to Hartford, that Washington had left that 
place, whereupon he turned bridle to overtake 
him, hut missed him m consequence of the 
general’s change of route. Coming by the 
lower load, the messenger had passed through 
Salem, where Andi4 was confined, and brought 
with Mm the letter written hy that unfor- 
tunate officer to the commander-in-chief, the 
purport of which has already been given. 
These letters being represented as of the ut- 
most moment, were opened and read by Colonel 
Hamilton, as Washington’s aide-de-camp and 
confidential officer. He maintained silence as 
to their contents, met Washington, as he and 
his companions were coming up fiom the river, 
on their return from West Point, spoke to him 
a few words in a low voice, and they retired 
together into the house. Whatever agitation 
Wasliuigton may have felt when these docu- 
ments of deep-laid treachery were put before 
him, he wore his usual air of equanimity when 
he rejbined his companions. Taking Knox and 
Lafayette aside, he communicated to them the 
intelligence, and placed the papers in their 
hands. “ Whom can we trust now ? ” was Ms 
only comment, hut it spoke volumes. 

His first idea was to arrest the traitor. Con- 
jecturing the direction of his flight, he de- 
spatched Colonel Hamilton on horseback to 
spur with all speed to Yerplanck’s Point, winch 
commands the narrow part of the Hudson, just 
below the Highlands, with orders to the com- 
mander to intercept Arnold should he not al- 
ready have passed that post. This done, when 


dinner was announced, he invited the “'company 
to table “ Come, gentlemen ; since Mrs, Ar- 
nold 13 unwell, and the general is absent, let us 
sit down without ceremony.” The repast was 
a quiet one, for none hut Lafayette and Knox, 
beside the general, knew the pm port of the 
' letters just received. 

In the mean time, Arnold, panic-stricken, 
had sped his caitiff flight through the High- 
lands; mfamy howling in his rear, arrest 
threatening him in advance , a fugitive past 
the posts which he had recently commanded ; 
shrinking at the sight of that flag which hither- 
to it had been his glory to defend • Alas ! how 
changed from the Arnold, who, hut two years 
previously, when repulsed, wounded and crip- 
pled, before the walls of Quebec, could yet 
write proudly from a shattered camp, “ I am 
in the way of my duty, aud I know no fear * ” 

He had passed through the Highlands in 
safety, hut there were the batteries at Yer- 
planck’s Point yet to fear Fortunately for 
him, Hamilton, with the oider for his arrest, 
had not ai rived there 

Ills barge was known by the garrison. A 
white handkerchief displayed gave it the sanc- 
tion of a flag of truce : it was suffered to pass 
without question, and the traitor effected his 
escape to the Yulture sloop-of-war, anchored a 
few miles below. As if to consummate Ms 
degradation by a despicable act of treachery 
and meanness, he gave up to the commander 
his coxswain and six bargemen as prisoners of 
war. IVe are happy to add, that this perfidy 
excited the scorn of the British officers ; and, 
when it was found that the men had supposed 
they were acting under the protection of a flag, 
they were released by order of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton. 

Colonel Hamilton returned to the Eobinson 
House and i eported the escape of the traitor. 
He brought two letters also to 'Washington, 
which had been sent on shore from the Yul- 
ture, under a flag of truce. One was from 
Arnold, of which the following is a transezipt ; 

“ Sir, — The heart winch is conscious of its 
own rectitude, cannot attempt to palliate a stexi 
which the world may censure as wrong , I have 
ever acted from a prinGqile of love to my coun- 
try, since the commencement of the present 
unhappy contest between Great Britain and the 
colonies, the same principle of love to hiy 
country actuates my present conduct, however 
it may appear inconsistent to the world, who 
seldom judge right of any man’s actions. 
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“ I ask no favor for myself. I Iiave too often 
experienced tlie ingratitude of my country to 
attempt it , but, from the kno-wn humanity of 
your Excelleiioyj I am induced to ask your pio- 
tection for Mrs Arnold from every insnlt and 
injury that a mistaken vengeance of my country 
may expose her to. It ought to fall only on 
me ; she is as good and as mnocent as an angel, 
and IS incapable of doing -wrong. I beg she 
may he permitted to return to her fiiends m 
Philadelphia, or to come to me as she may 
choose ; from your Excellency I have no fears 
on her account, but she may suffer from the 
mistaken fury of the country.” 

The other letter was from Colonel Beverley 
Robinson, interceding for the release of Andi6, 
on the plea that he was on shore under the 
sanction of a flag of truce, at the xequest of 
Arnold Robinson had hoped to find favor with 
Washington on the score of their early inti- 
macy. 

Notwithstanding Washington’s apparent tran- 
quillity and real self-possession, it was a time 
of appalling distrust. How far the treason had 
extended ; who else might be implicated iii it, 
was unknown. Arnold had escaped, and was 
actually on hoard of the Vulture ; he knew 
every thing about the condition of the posts . 
might he not persuade the enemy, in the pres- 
ent weak state of garrisons, to attempt a couj) 
de * myan ? Washington instantly, therefore, 
despatched a letter to Colonel Wade, who was 
in temporary command at West Point. Gen- 
eral Arnold IS gone to the enemy,” writes he. 
“ I have just now received a line from him en- 
closing one to Mrs. Arnold, dated on board of 
the Vulture. I request that you -will be as 
vigilant as possible, and as the enemy may have 
it in contemplation to attempt some enterprise, 
CMri to-n%gJit^ against these posts, I wish you to 
n^ke, immediately after the receipt of tins, the 
best disposition you can of youi force, so as to 
have a proportion of men in each work on the 
east side of the river.” 

A regiment stationed in the Highlands was 
ordered to the same duty, as well as a body of 
the Massachusetts militia from Pishkill. At 
half-past seven in the evening, Washington 
wrote to General Greono, who, in his absence, 
commanded the army at Tapp an , urging him 
to put the left division in motion as soon as 
possible, with orders to proceed to King’s Per- 
ry, where, or before they should arrive there, 
they would be met with farther orders “ The 
division,” writes he, will come on light, leav- I 


ing their heavy baggage to follo-w. You wiR 
also hold all the troops m readiness to move 
on the shortest notice. Transactions of a most 
interesting natuie, and such as will astonish 
you, have been just discovered.” 

His next thought was about Andre He was 
not acquainted with him personally, and the 
intrigues in which he had been engaged, and 
the errand on w-hich he had come, made him 
consider him an aitfui and lesolute person. 
He had possessed himself of dangerous informa- 
tion, and m a manner had been arrested with 
the key of the citadel in his pocket. On the 
same evening, therefore, Washington wrote to 
Colonel Jameson, charging that every precau- 
tion should he taken to prevent Major Andr6 
from making his escape. “ lie will no doubt 
effect It, if j)Ossihle , and in order that he may 
not have it In his power, you will send him 
under the care of such a party and so many 
officers as to preclude him from the least op- 
portunity of doing it. That he may be less 
liable to be recaptured by the enemy, -who will 
no doubt make every effort to legain him, he 
had better be conducted to this place by some 
upper road, rather than by the route of Oroni- 
pond. I would not wish Mr AndiA to be 
treated with insult ; but be does not appear to 
stand upon the footing of a common prisoner 
of war, and therefore he is not entitled to the 
usual indulgences which they receive, and is 
to be moai closely and nariowly watched.” 

In the mean time, Mrs, Arnold remained in 
the room in a state bordering on frenzy. Ar- 
nold might well confide in the humanity and 
delicacy of Washington in respect to her. He 
regarded her with the sincerest commiseration, 
acquitting her of all ]ircvioiis knowledge of her 
husband’s guilt. On remitting to hex*, by one 
of his aides-de-camp, the letter of her husband, 
written from on board of the Yulture, he in- 
formed her that he had done all that depended 
upon himself to have him arrested, but not hav- 
ing succeeded, ho experienced a jileasure in 
assuring her of Ins safety.'*' 

A letter of Hamilton’s written at the time, 
with all the sympathies of a young man, gives a 
touching picture of Washington’s first interview 
with her. “ She for a time entirely lost herself. 
The general went up to see her, and she upbraid- 
ed him with being in a plot to murder her child. 
One moment she raved, another she molted into 
tears, sometimes she pressed her infant to her 


* Hemoirs of Lafayette, 1., p. 26A 
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bosom^ anO. lamented its fate, occasioned by tbe 
imprudence of its father, in a manner that 
TFould have pierced insensibility itself, AH the 
sweatness of beauty, ail the loveliness of inno- 
cence, all the tenderness of a wife, and all the 
fondness of a mother, showed themselves in 
her appearance, and conduct.^’ 

During the brief time she remained at the 
Eohinson Honse, she was treated with the ut- 
most deference and delicacy, but soon set off, 
under a passport of Washington, for her fath- 
er's house in Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Oir the 26th of September, the day after the 
treason of Arnold had been revealed to Wash- 
ington, Andrd arrived at the Robinson Honse, 
having been brought on in the night, under es- 
cort and in charge of Major Tahmadge Wash- 
ington made many inquiries of the major, hut 
declined to have the piisoner brought into his 
presence, apparently entertaining a strong idea 
of his moral obliquity, from the nature of the 
scheme in which he had been engaged, and 
the circumstances under which he had been 
arrested. 

The same evening he transmitted him to 
West Point, and shortly afterwards, Joshua H 
Smith, who had likewise been arrested. Still, 
not considering them secure even there, he de- 
termined on the following day to send them on 
to the camp. In a letter to Greene he writes : 
“ They will be under au escort of horse, and I 
wish you to have separate houses in camp ready 
for their reception, in which they may he kept 
perfectly secure ; and also strong, trusty guards, 
trebly officered, that a part may be constantly 
in the room with them They have not been 
permitted to be together, and must bo kept 
apart. I would wish the room for Mr. Andr^ 
to 1)8 a decent one, and that he may be treated 
with civility ; but that he may bo so guarded as 
to preclude a possibility of his escaping, which 
he will certainly i^itempt to effect, if it shall 
seem practicable in the most distant degree.” 

Major Tahmadge continued to have the charge 
of Andr6. Hot regarding him from the anx- 
ious point with the commander-in-cMef, and 
having had opportunities of acquiring a person- 
al knowledge of him, he had become fascinated 
by his engaging qu£ilities. “ The ease and affa- 
bility of Ms maimers,” writes he, polished by : 


the refinement of good society and a finished 
education, made him a most delightful compan- 
; ion. It often drew tears from my eyes, to find 
him so agreeable in conversation on different 
subjects, when I reflected on Ms future fate, 
and that too, as I feared, so near at hand ” 

Early on the morning of the 2Sth, the pris- 
oners were embarked m a barge, to be conveyed 
from West Point to Xing’s Perry. Tallmadge 
placed Andr6 by his side on the after seat of 
the barge. Being both young, of equal rank, 
and prepossessing manneis, a frank and cordial 
intercourse Lad grown up betw'een them, 
j By a cartel, mutually agreed upon, each might 
I put to the other any question not involving a 
; third person. They were passing below the 
' rocky heights of West Point, and in full view 
of the fortress, when Tallmadge asked Andre 
whether he would have taken an active part m 
the attack on it, should Arnold’s plan have suc- 
ceeded. Andr6 promptly answered in the af- 
firmative, pointed out a table of land on the 
west shore, where he would have landed at the 
head of a select corps, described the route lie 
would have taken up the mountain to a height 
in the rear of Port Putnam, overlooking the 
whole parade of West Point — “and this he 
did,” writes Tallmadge, “ with much greater 
exactness than I could have done. This emi- 
nence he would have reached without difficulty, 
as Arnold would have disposed of the gainson 
m such manner as to be capable of little or no 
opposition — andi then the Icey of the country 
iDOuld ham teen in hie hands^ and he mould 
ham had the glory of the splendid achiemmenV'* 

Tallmadge fairly kindled into admiration as 
Andi'6, with hereditary Prench vivacity, acted 
the scene he was describing. “It seemed to 
him,” he said, “ as if Ajidr6 were entering the 
fort sword in hand,” 

He ventured to ask what was to have been 
his reward had he succeeded. “ Military glory 
was all he sought The thanks of his geueral 
and the approbation of#his kmg would have 
been a rich reward for such an nndertalang.” 

Tallmadge was perfectly charmed, but adds 
quietly, “ I think he further remaiked, that, if 
he had succeeded, he was to ham heen pro'inoted 
to the ranh of a hrigadi&r-gen&ral ” 

While thus the prisoner, confident of the 
merit of what lie had attempted, kindled with 
the idea of an imaginary triumph, and the 
youthful officer who had him in charge, caught 
fire from his enthusiasm, the barge glided 
through that solemn defile of mountains, 
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tliro-ugTi wLioL, but a few days previously, Ar- 
nold, tbe paxiic-stricken traitor of the drama, 
had ded like a felon. 

After disembarking at Bing’s Perry near 
Stony Point, they set ofC for Tappan under the 
escort of a body of horse. As they approach- 
ed the Clove, a deep defile in the rear of the 
Highlands, Andre, who rode beside Tallmadge, 
became solicitous to know the opinion of the 
latter as to what would be the result of his cap- 
ture, and in what light he would be regarded 
by General Washington and by a military tri- 
bunal, should one be ordered. Tallmadge 
evaded the question as long as possible, but be- 
ing m’ged to a Ml and explicit reply, gave it, 
he says, in the following words . I had a 
much-loved classmate in Yale College, by the 
name of Bathan Hale, who entered the army 
in 1775 Immediately after the battle of Long 
Island, General Washington wmnted informa- 
tion lespGotmg the strength, position, and 
probable movements of the enemy. Captain 
Hale tendered his services, went over to 
Brooklyn, and was taken, just as he was pass- 
ing the outposts of the enemy on his return ; 
said I with emphasis — ‘ Bo you remembei the 
sequel of the story^’ ‘Yes,’ said Andi6. 

‘ He was hanged as a spy ! But you surely do 
not consider his case and mine alike ? ’ ‘ Yes, 

precisely similar; and similar will be your 
fate.’ ” ^ 


Tho fato of tlio lieioic j outh licio alluded to, deseivea 
n. xaoiG amplo notice. Born m Oovoiitiy, Connecticut, 
<Jnne Cth, 1755, ie ontoiod Ta-lo College in 1770, and giad- 
nated witli some dibtmction in Seiitcmber, 1773, !ha\ing 
previously couti acted an engagement of maiiiago; not 
unlike Andie m tins respect, wlio wooed Ins “ Honoia” at 
ciglitGcn On quitting college ho engaged as a toaehei, as 
is common with young men m ISTow England, while stndj'- 
ing foi a profession Hi s half-formed x)ui pose was to devote 
himself to tlio minifatij’- As a teacher of joiith, he was 
eminently skilful, and equally appreeuited by pal cuts and 
pupils Ho booamo uuivoi sally popular “Evciyhody 
loved him,” said a lady of hia acquaintance, “ ho was so 
siiriglitly, intolligent and kind, and so liandaome ” 

He was teaching at BTomLondon, when an cxiiross ai 
rived, bringing tidings of the outbieak at Lexmgton. A 
town, inocting was called, and Ualo was among the most 
ardent of tho spoakeis, pioposing an instant maicb to the 
scone of hostilities, ami oUciuig to volunteoi, “ A sonso 
of duty,” writes ho to his fathci, “urges me to sacrifice 
every thing for my country ” 

Ho geivod in tho aimy boforo Boston as a lieutenant , 
prevailed on his company to extend their term of scrvioo 
by ofi'enng them his own pay, and for his good conduct i o- 
celved from. Congress the oommisBion ol captain. He 
commanded a company in Colonel Knowlton’s regiment 
m tho following year After the disastious battle of Long 
Island, Washington applied to that of^cer for a competent 
peisonto penetrate tho enemy’s camp, and prooui-e Intel- 
ligence of iheir designs , a service deemed vital in that 


“He endeavored,” adds Tallmadge, “to an- 
swer my remarks, but it was manifest he was 
more troubled in spirit than I had ever seen 
bun before.” 

“We stopped at the Clove to dme and let 
the horse-gnard refresh,” continues Tallmadge, 
“While theie, Andr§ kept reviewing his 
shabby dress, and finally remarked to me, that 
ho was positively ashamed to go to the head- 
quarters of the American army in such a plight. 
I called my servant and directed him to bring 
my dragoon cloak, which I piesented to Major 
Andr6. This he refused to take for some 
time ; but I insisted on it, and lie finally put it 
on and rode in it to Tappan ” 

^ The place which had been prepaied to le- 
ceive Major Andrd, is still pointed out as the 
“ 76 Stone House.” The caution which Wash- 
ington had given as to his safe keeping was 
stiictly observed by Colonel Scaminel, the ad- 
jutant-geneial, as may be seen by his orders to 
the officer of the guards. 

“Major Andre, the prisoner under your 
guard, is not only an officer of distinction in 
the British army, but a man of infinite art and 
address, who will leave no means unattempted 
to make his escape, and avoid the ignominious 
death which awaits him. You arc therefore, 
in addition to your sentries, to keep two officers 
constantly in the room with him, with their 
swords drawn, wliilst the other officers who 


diBpiiiting ciisiB Hale, in tko ardor of p.ili 'Otism, vqlim- 
teeied foi tlio mionviable ontorpilbo, tbougli fully ax'varo 
of its poril, and tbo consequoncos of oaptuie 

ABBuming liiB old cliaractei as bckoolmastei , ho crossed 
tlic Bound at night fiom hTorwalk to nuntiugtou on Long 
Island, visited tho Butish oucampinents uususpected, 
made drawings of tho enemy’s woiks, and noted down 
memoranda in Latin of tlie infoimation ho gatheied, and 
then letxaced his steps to Huntington, 'i; hoi e a boat was 
to meet him and comey him hack to the Coimocticut 
sh 01 c Unfortunately a Biiti bh guai d-ship was at that time 
anolioied out of view m the Sound, and had sent a boat on 
shore foi watoi Halo mistook it foi the expected boat, 
and did not discovci Ina mistake until he found himself in 
tho hands of Giiciniee lie was stripped and searchoS, the 
plans andmomoiauda veie found concealed in tho soles 
of Ins shoos, and pi ovod him to bo a spy 

Ho was conveyed to tho guard-ship, and thence to New 
Yoik, where he was landed on the 2lBt Beptember, the 
day of tho great fire Ho was taken to General Howe’s 
head-quartoi s, and, aftei brief parley with his judge, or- 
dered for execution tho nest morning .at d.aybioak— a sen- 
tonco earned out by the provost martial, the hiutal and 
infamous Cunningham, who refused hia roexueet for a 
Bible, and destroyed a letter ho had addressed to his 
mother, for the reason aftcrwaids given by himself, “ that 
the rebels should never know they had a man who could 
die with such firmness” His patriot spirit shone foith 
m hia dying words,— “ I only regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country.” 
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are ont of the room are constantly to keep 
walking the entry and around the sentries, to 
see that they are alert. 'No person whatever 
to be permitted to enter the room, or speak 
with him, unless by direction of the command- 
er-in-chief. Yon are by no means to suffer 
him to go out of the room on any pretext 
whatever.” 

The capture of Andre caused a great sensa- 
tion at New York. He was imiveisally popu- 
lar with the army, and an especial favorite of 
Sir Henry Clinton. The latter addressed a let- 
ter to Washington on the S9th, claiming the 
release of Andre on similar ground to that 
urged by Colonel Robinson — his having visited 
Arnold at the particular request of that gen- 
eral ofdcer, and under the sanction of a flag of 
truce ; and his liaviug been stopped while trav- 
elling under Arnold’s passports. The same 
letter enclosed one addressed by Aimold to Sir 
Hemy, and intended as a kind of certificate of 
the innocence of Andr4. “I commanded at 
the time at West Point,” writes the renegade, 
“ had an undoubted right to send my flag of 
truce to Major Andr6, who came to me undei 
that protection, and having held conversation 
with him, I delivered Mm confid(^itial papers 
in my own handwinting- to deliver to your Ex- 
cellency. Thmking it miicli properei he should 
return by land, I diiected him to make use 
of the feigned name of John Anderson, under 
which he had, by my direction, come on shore, 
and gave him my passports to go to the White 
Plams, on his wmy to New York. ^ ^ ^ 

AH -which I had then a right to do, being in 
the actual service of America, under the orders 
of General Washington, and commanding gen- 
eral at West Point and its dependencies.” He 
concludes, therefore, that Andr6 cannot fail of 
being immediately sent to New York, 

Neither the official demand of Sir Henry 
Clinton, nor the impudent certificate of Arnold, 
had any effect on the steady mind of Washing- 
ton. He considered the circumstances under 
which Andrd had been taken such as wonld 
have justified the most summary proceedings, 
hut he determined to refer the case to the ex- 
amination and decision of a board of general 
officers, which he convened on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, the day after his arrival at Tappan. It 
was composed of six major-generals, Greene, 
Stirling, St. Clair, Lafayette, R. Howe, and Steu- 
ben ; and eight brigadiers, Parsons, James Olin- 


* From a copy among tlie papers of G-eueral Hand, 


ton, Hnox, Glover, Paterson, Hand, Huntiiig- 
don, and Stark. General Greene, who was 
well versed in military law, and was a man of 
sound head and kind heart, was pret.ident, and 
Colonel John Lawience, judge advocate-gen- 
eial 

Colonel Alexander Hamilton, who, ][]:e Tall- 
madge, had drawn to Andre in Ins mlsiortiines, 
as Lad most of the young American officers, 
gives, in letters to his friends, many inteiestmg 
particulars concerning the conduct of the pris- 
oner. “When hi ought before the board of 
officers,” writes he, “he met with every mark 
of indulgence, and wms required to answer no 
mteriogatoiy which would even embarrass Ins 
feelings. On Ins part, while he carefully con- 
cealed every thing that might implicate others, 
he frankly confessed all the facts relating to 
himself, and upon his confession, without the 
trouble of examining a witness, the board made 
up their report.” 

It hnefiy stated the circumstances of the 
case, and concluded with the opinion of the 
couit, that Major Andr4, adjutant-general of 
the British army, ought to he considered a spy 
from the enemy, and, agreeably to the law and 
usage of nations, ought to suffer death. In a 
conversation with Hamilton, Andr6 acknowl- 
edged the candor, liberality, and indulgence 
with which the hoard had conducted them- 
selves in their painful inquiry. He met the 
result with manly firmness. “I foresee my 
fate,” said he; “and though I pretend not to 
play the heio, or to he indifferent about life, 
yet I am reconciled to whatever may happen ; 
conscious that misfortune, not guilt, has hi ought 
it upon me ” 

Even in this situation of gathering horrors, 
he thought of others more than of himself. 
“There is only one thing that disturbs my 
tianquillity,” said he to Hamilton. “ Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton has been too good to me; he has 
been lavish of his kindness. I am hound to 
him by too many obligations, and love him too 
well, to hear the thought that he should le- 
])roach himself, or others should reproach Mm, 
on the supposition of my having conceived 
myself obliged, by Ms instructions, to run the 
risk I did. I would not for the world leave a 
sting in his mind that should embitter Ms 
future days.” He could scarce finish the sen- 
tence; bursting into tears, in spite of his ef- 
forts to suppress them, and with difficulty col- 
lected himself enough afterwards to add, “I 
wish to ho permitted to assure him that I did 
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not act under this impression, but submitted 
to a necessity imposed upon me, as contrary to 
my own inclmation, as to Ms wishes,” 

His request was complied with, and he wrote 
a letter to Sir Heniy Clinton to the abowe pur- 
port. He made mention also of his mother 
and three sisters, to whom the vMue of hxs 
commission would be an object. “ It is need- 
less,” said he, “ to be more explicit on this sub- 
ject, I am persuaded of your Excellency’s 
goodness.” * 

He concluded by saying, I receive the great- 
est attention from his Excellency, General 
"Washington, and from every person under 
whose chaige I happen to be placed.” 

This letter accompanied one from Washing- 
ton to Sir Henry Clinton, stating the report of 
the board of inquiry, omitting the sentence. 
‘‘From these proceedings,” observes he, “it is 
evident that Major Andi*6 was employed in the 
execution of measures very foi eign to the ob- 
jects of flags of truce, and snob as they were 
never meant to authorize in the most distant 
degree , and this gentleman confessed with the 
gieatest candor, in the course of Ms examina- 
tion, that it was impossible for him to suppose 
that he came on shore under the sanction of a 
flag” 

Captain Aaron Ogden, a worthy officer of 
the New Jersey line, was selected by Washing- 
ton to bear these despatches to the enemy’s 
post at Paiilus Hook, thence to be conveyed 
across the Hudson to Now York Before Ms 
departure, he called by Washington’s request 
on the Marquis Lafayette, who gave him in- 
structions to sound the officer commanding at 
that post wffiether Sir Henry Clinton might not 
be willing to deliver up Arnold m exchange for 
Andre. Ogden arrived at Paulus Hook m the 
evening, and made the suggestion, as if inci- 
dentally, in tliG course of conversation. The 
officer demanded if he had any anthority from 
Washington for such an intimation, “ I have 
no such assurance from General Wasliington,” 
replied he, “ but I am prepared to say, that if 
such a proposal were made, I believe it would 
be accepted, and Major AndiA set at liberty.” 

The officer crossed the river before morning, 
and communicated the matter to Sir Henry 
Clinton, but the latter instantly rejected the 

The commia&ion -was sold hy Sii Henry Clinton, for 
tho honefiLt of Andre’s niotlior and siBtora. The King, 
also, eottlod a peiiBlou on the mother, and offered to confer 
tho honor of knighthood on Andrd’s hrothor, in order to 
vipo away all stain from the family, that tho oircumetanco 
of his fate might he thought to ocimaion. 


expedient as incompatible with honor and mili- 
tary principle. 

In the moan time, the character, apxjearance, 
deportment, and fortunes of Andi e, had inter- 
ested the feelings of the oldest and sternest sol- 
diers around Mm, and completely captivated 
the sympathies of the younger ones He ivas 
treated with the greatest respect and kindness 
throughout his confinement, and his table was 
supplied from that of the commander-in-cliicf, 

Hamilton, who was in daily intercom so with 
Mm, describes him as well improved by ed- 
ucation and travel, with an elegant turn of 
mind, and a taste for the fine arts. He had at- 
tained some proficiency in poetry, music, and 
painting. His sentiments were elevated, Ms 
elocution was fluent, his addiess easy, polite, 
and engaging, with a softness that conciliated 
affection. His talents and accomplishments 
were accompanied, says Hamilton, by a diffi- 
dence that induced you to give him credit for 
moie than appeared. 

No one felt stionger sympathy in his case 
than Colonel Tallmadge, no doubt from the 
consideration that he had been the means of 
bringing him into this awful predicament, by 
inducing Colonel Jameson to have him con- 
ducted back when on the way to Arnold’s 
quarters. A letter lies before us, written by 
Tallmadge to Colonel Samuel B. Webb, one of 
Washington’s aides-de-camp. “Poor Andr4, 
who has been under my charge almost ever 
since he was taken, has yesterday had his trial, 
and though his sentence is not known, a dis- 
graceful death is undoubtedly allotted Mm. 
By heavens, Colonel Webb, I never saw a man 
whose fate I foresaw whom I so sincerely pitied. 
He is a young fellow of the greatest accom- 
plishments, and was the prime minister of Sir 
Henry on all occasions. He has unbosomed 
his heart to me so fully, and indeed let me 
know almost every motive of his actions since 
lie came out on his late mission, that he has 
endeared me to him exceedingly. TJnfoitunate 
manl Ho will undoubtedly suffer death to- 
morrow ; and though ho knows his fate, seems 
to be as cheerful as if ho were going to an as- 
sembly. I am sure ho will go to the gallows 
less fearful for his fate, and with less concern 
than I shall behold the tragedy. Had he been 
tried by a court of ladies, he is so genteel, 
handsome, polite a young gentleman, that I am 
confident they would have acquitted him. But 
enough of Andri^, who, though he dies la- 
mented, falls justly.” 
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The execution was to have taken place on 
the 1st of October, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon , but in the interim Washington received 
a second letter from Sir Hemy Clinton, dated 
September SOth, expiessing an opmiontliat the 
boaid of mquiry bad nob been rightly informed 
of all the circumstances on winch a judgment 
ought to be formed, and that, in order that he 
might be perfectly apprised of the state of the 
matter before he proceeded to put that judg- 
ment in execution, he should send a commission 
on the following day, composed of Lieutenant- 
Governor Elliot, William Smith, chief justice 
of the province, and Lieutenant-General Robin- 
son, to wuiit near Dobbs’ Ferry for permission 
and safe conduct to meet Washington, or such 
persons as he should appoint to converse with 
them on the subject. 

This letter caused a postponement of the ex- 
ecution, and General Greene was sent to meet 
the commissioners at Dobbs’ Ferry. They 
came up in the morning of the 1st of October, 
in a schooner, with a flag of truce, and were 
accompanied by Colonel Beverley Robinson. 
Geneial Robertson, however, was the only com- 
missioner permitted to land, the others not being 
military officeis. A long conference took place 
between him and General Greene, without any 
agreement of opinion upon the question at issue. 
Greene 1 etiirned to camp promising to repoit 
faithfully to Washington the arguments urged 
by Ptoberlson, and to inform tlie latter of the 
result. 

A letter also was delivered to Greene for 
Washington, which Arnold had sent by the 
commissioners, in which the traitor reasserted 
the right he had possessed, as commanding of- 
ficer of the department, to transact all the mat- 
ters with which AndiA was inculpated, and 
insisted that the latter ought not to suffer for 
them. “But,” added he, “if after this just 
and candid representation of Major Andrd’s 
case, the hoard of genei'al officers adhere to 
their former opinion, I shall suppose it dictated 
by passion and resentment ; and if that gentle- 
man should suffer the severity of their sentence, 
I shall think myself bound, by every tie of duty 
and honor, to retaliate on such unhappy per- 
sons of your army as may fail -within my power, 
that the respect due to flags, and to the laws 
of nations, may be better understood and ob- 
served, I have further to observe, that forty 
of the principal inhabitants of South Carolina 
have justly forfeited their lives, which have 
hitherto been spared by the clemency of his 
35 


Excellency, Sir Henry Clinton, who cannot in 
justice extend his mercy to them any longer, if 
Major Andi 6 suffers , which, in all probability, 
will open a scene of blood at which humanity 
shudders, 

“Suffer me to entreat your Excellency, for 
yonr own sake and the honor of humanity, and 
the love you have of justice, that you suffer not 
an unjust sentence to touch the life of Major 
Andre. But if this warning should be disre- 
garded, and he suffer, I call Heaven and eaith 
to witness, that your Excellency will be justly 
answerable for the torrent of blood that may 
be spilt in consequence.” 

Beside tins impudent and despicable letter, 
there was another from Arnold containing the 
farce of a resignation, and concluding with the 
following sentence * “At the same time I heg 
leave to assure your Excellency, that my at- 
tachment to the true interests of my country 
is invariable, and that I am actuated by the 
same principle which has ever been the gov- 
erning rule of my conduct m this unhappy con- 
test.” 

The letters of Arnold were regarded with 
meiited contempt Greene, in a brief letter 
to General Robertson, informed him that he 
had made as full a report of their conference to 
the commander-in-chi§f, as Ins memory would 
serve, but that it had made no alteration in 
Washington’s opinion and determination. 

Eohertson was piqued at the brevity of the 
note, and professed to doubt whether Greene’s 
memory Lad served him with sufficient fulness 
and exactness ; he addressed tlierefoie to 
Washington Ins own statement of his reasoning 
on the subject; after despatching which he 
and the other commissioneis returned in the 
schooner to New York. 

During this day of respite Andr6 had con- 
ducted himself with his usual tranquillity. A 
likeness of himself, seated at a table in his 
guard-room, which he sketched with a pen and 
gave to the officer on guard, is still extant. It 
being announced to him that one o’clock on 
the fonowing day was fixed on for his execu- 
tion, he remarked, that since it was Ms lot to 
die, there was stiR a choice in the mode , he 
therefore addressed the following note to 
Washington • 

“ Sir : — ^Buoyed above the terror of death by 
the consciousness of a life devoted to honorable 
pursuits, and stained with no action that can 
give me remorse, I trust that the request I 
make to your Excellency at this serious period. 
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and whiclL is to soften my last moments, 
not be rejected. Sympathy to-wards a soldier 
wiR surely induce your Excellency and a mili- 
tary tribunal to adapt tlie mode of my death 
to the feelings of a man of honor. 

“ Let me hope, sir, that if aught in my char- 
acter impresses you with esteem towards me , 
if aught in my misfortunes marks me as the 
victim of policy and not of resentment, I shah 
experience the operation of/ these feelings in 
your breast by being informed that I am not to 
die on a gibbet.” 

Had "Washington consulted his feelings mere- 
ly, this affecting appeal might not have been in 
vam, for, though not impulsive, he was emi- 
nently benevolent, Andre himself had testified 
to the kind treatment he had experienced 
from the conimander-m-chief since his capture, 
though no personal interview had taken place. 
Washington had no popular censui e to appre- 
hend should he. exercise indulgence, for the 
popular feeling was with the prisoner. But he 
had a high and tenacious sense of the duties 
and responsibilities of his position, and never 
more than in this trying moment, when he had 
to elevate himself above the contagious sympa- 
tliies of those around him, dismiss all personal 
considerations, and regard the peculiar ciicum- 
stances of the case. The long course of insid- 
ious operations which had been pursued to 
undermine the loyalty of one of his most 
trusted officers; the greatness of the evil 
wliieli the treason would have effiected, if suc- 
cessful; the uncertainty how far the enemy 
had carried, or might stiR be carrying, their 
scheme of corruption, for anonymous intima- 
tions spoke of treachery in other quarters ; all 
these considerations pointed this out as a case 
in which a signal example was required 
And what called for particular indulgence to 
the agent, if not instigator of this enormous 
crime, who had thus been providentially de- 
tected in disguise, and with the means of its 
consummation concealed upon his person? 
Ilis errand, as it has been eloquently urged, 
“ viewed in the light of ""morality, and even of 
that chivalry from which modern wai’ pretends 
to derive its maxims, was on© of infamy. He 
had been commissioned to buy with gold what 
steel could not conquer; to drive a bargain 
with one ready for a price to become a traitor ; 
to count out the thiity pieces of silver by 
which British generals and British gentlemen 
were not ashamed to purchase the betrdyal 
of a cause, whose shining virtue^ repelled 


their power, and dimmed the glory of their 
arms.” * 

Even the language of traffic in which this 
negotiation had been carried on between the 
pseudo-Gustavns and John Anderson, had, as 
has before been observed, something ignoble 
and debasing to the chivalrous aspirant who 
stooped to use it ; especially when used as a 
crafty covering in bargaining for a man’s soul.f 

It has been alleged in Andi6’s behalf, as a 
mitigating circumstance, that he was involun- 
tarily a spy. It IS true, he did not come on 
shore in borrowed garb, nor with a design to 
pass himself offi for another, and procure secret 
information ; but he came, under cloak of mid- 
night, m supposed safety, to efiect the betiayai 
of a holy trust ; and it was his undue eagerness 
to secure the objects of this clandestine inter- 
view, that brought Mm into the condition of 
an undoubted spy. It certainly should not 
soften our view of his mission, that he em- 
barked in it without intending to subject him- 
self to danger. A spice of danger would have 
given it a spice of heroism, however spurious 
When the rendezvous was first projected, he 
sought, through an indirect channel, to let Ar- 
nold know that he would come out with a flag. 
(Wo allude to a letter written by him from New 
York on the 'Ttfi of September, under his 
feigned signature, to Colonel Sheldon; evi- 
dently intended to be seen by Arnold ; I will 
endeavor to obtain permission to go out with 
a flag.”) If an interview had taken place under 
that sacred protection, and a triumphant trea- 
son had been the lesult, what a brand it would 
have affixed to Andr4’s name, that he had pros- 
tituted a flag of truce to such an end. 

We dwell on these matters, not to check the 
sentiment of sympathy awakened in Andie’s 
behalf by Ms peisonal qualities, but to vindi- 
cate the fair name of Washington from that 
“blot” which some have attempted to cast 
upon it, because, in exercising Ms stern duty as 
protector of the public weal, during a time of 
secret treason, he listened to policy and justice 
rather than mercy. In doing so, he took 
counsel with some of his general officers. 

* SpeecTi of tlio Hon Heniy J Raymond, at tlio dedi- 
cation of the Andrd moniimoiit. 

t See latter of Qiistavus to John Andeison. "My 
partner of whom I hinted in a foimer lettei, haa ahont 
ten thousand poiinde cash in hand, ready for a speonUtion, 
if any should offer , I have also one thousand pounds in 
hand, and can collect fifteen hundred more in two or three 
days. Add to this, I ha% e some ci edit. From these hints 
you can judgo of tho piirchaso that can he made.” 
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Their opinions coincided Trith his own — ^that 
nnder piesent circumstances, it was impoitant 
to give a signal warning to the enemy, hy a 
rigorous observance of the rules of war and 
the usages of nations in like cases.^* 

But although Andie’s request as to the mode 
of his death was nob to ho granted, it was 
thought best to let him remain in uncertainty 
on the subject; no answer, therefore, was le- 
turned to his note. On the morning of the 2d, 
he maintamed a calm demeanor, though all 
around him were gloomy aijd silent. He even 
rebuked his servant for shedding tears. Hav- 
ing breakfasted, he diessed himself with caz’e 
in the fall unifoi^m of a British officer, which 
he had sent for to Hew York placed his hat 
upon the table, and accosting the officeis on 
guard — “I am ready,” said he, “at any mo- 
ment, gentlemen, to wait upon you.” 

He walked to the place of execution between 
two subaltern officeis, arm in arm, with a se- 
rene countenance, bowing to several gentlemen 
whom he knew. Colonel Tallmadge accom- 
panied him, and we quote his words. “ "When 
he came within sight of the gibbet, he appeared 
to be startled, and mquiied with some emotion 
whether he was not to be shot. Being in- 
formed that the mode first appointed for his 
death could not consistently be altered, ho ex- 
claimed,. ‘ How hard is my fate ! ’ hut imme- 
diately added, ‘ it will soon ho over.’ I then 
shook hands with him under the gallows, and 
retired.” t 

'While wmting near the gallows until prepara- 
tions weie made, says another authority, who 
was present, he evinced some nervousness, j)ut- 
ting his foot on a stone and rolling it; and 
making an effort to swallow, as if checking an 
hysterical affection of the tJiroat. All things 
being ready, ho stepped into the waggon ; ap- 
peared to shrink for an instant, but recovering 

* Wo Bubjoin a British officer’s view of Andi6’s case 
“ ITo was tried hy a hoard of general officers as a spy, and 
condemned to he hanged The American general has 
been oeneured for directing this ignorDiuious Bontenco to 
be carried mto execution ; but doubtless Major Andr6 was 
well aware when he tindeitook the negotiation, of the fate 
that awaited him should he fall into the hands of the en- 
emy. The laws of war award to spies the punishment of 
death. It would, theietoro, be difficult to assign a reason 
why Major Andr6 should have been exempted from that 
fate to which aJl others are doomed under similar circum- 
stances, although the amiable qualities of the man ren- 
dered the individual case a subject of peouhar com- 
miseration and Sermces qf the Coldstream 

Guards . by Ool. MaoKinnon, vol ii., p. 9. 

t MSS. of Ool. B Tallmadge m posse sslon of hiB daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. P. Cushman, of Troy, 'N. Y. 


himself, exclaimed : “ It will be but a momen- 
taiy pang! ” 

Taking off his hat and stock, and opening his 
shirt collar, he deliberately adjusted the noose 
to his neck, after which he took out a handker- 
chief and tied it over his eyes. Being told hy 
the officer in command that his arms must be 
bonnd, he drew out a second handkerchief, 
with which they were pinioned. Colonel ScAm- 
mel now told him that he had an opportunity to 
speak, if he desired it. His only rejily was, “ I 
pray you to bear witness that I meet my fate like 
a brave man.” The waggon moved from und er 
him and left him suspended He died almost 
without a struggle."^ He remained suspended 
for about half an hour, during which time a 
deathlike stillness prevailed over the surround- 
ing multitude. His remains w^ere intened 
within a few yards of the place of his execu- 
tion ; whence they were transferred to England 
in 1821, by the British consul, then resident in 
Hew York, and were buried in ‘Westminster 
Abbey, near a mural monument which had 
been elected to his memory. 

Hever has any man, suffering under like cir- 
cumstances, awakened a more univeisal sym- 
pathy even among those of the country against 
which he had practised. Bis story is one of 
the touching themes of the Revolution, and 
’ his name is still spoken of with kindness in the 
local traditions of the neighborhood where 
he was captured. 

Washington, m a letter to the President of 
Congress, passed a high enlogium on the cap- 
tors of Andie, and. recommended them for a 
handsome gratuity, for having, in all proba- 
bility, prevented one of the severest strokes 
that could have been meditated by the enemy. 
Congress accordingly expressed, in a formal 
vote, a high sense of their virtuous and patri- 
otic conduct , awarded to each of them a farm, 
a pension for life of two hundred dollars, and 
a silver medal, bearing on one side an escut- 
cheon on which was engraved the word Pidel- 
iTY, and on the other side the motto, Vincit 
amor Fatnm, These medals were delivered to 
them by General Washington at head-quarters, 
with impressive ceremony, 

Isaac Yan Wart, one of the captors, had been 
present at the execution of Andr6, and was 
deeply affected by it. He was not fond of re- 
calling the subject, and in after life could rarely 
speak of Andr6 without tears. 


♦ Tbatfiher’B Mihtaiy Jouru^U) p. 275. 
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Josiina H Smith, -v^^ho aided in "bringing An* 
dr4 and Arnold together, was tried by a court- 
martial on a charge of participating in the trea- 
son, hut was acquitted, no proof appearing of 
his having had any knowledge of Arnold’s plot, 
though it was thought he must have been con- 
scious of something wrong in an interview so 
mysteriously conducted. 

Arnold was now made brigadier-general in 
the British service, and put on an official level 
with honorable men who scorned to associate 
with the traitor. "What golden reward he was 
to have received had his treason been success- 
ful, is not known ; hut six thousand three hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds sterling were paid to 
him, as a compensation for losses which he 
p’ etended to have suffiered in going over to the 
enemies of his country. 

The vilest culprit, however, shrinks from 
sustaining the obloquy of his crimes. Shortly 
after his arrival in PTew York, Arnold pnhlish- 
ed an address to the Inhabitants of Ameiica, 
in which he endeavored to vindicate his con- 
duct. He alleged that he had originally taken 
up arms merely to aid in obtaining a rediess 
of grievances. He had considered the Decla- 
ration of Independence precipitate, and the 
leasonsfor it obviated, by the subsequent prof- 
lers of the British government; and he in- 
veighed against Ooiigress for rejecting those 
offers, without submitting them to the people. 

Finally, the treaty with France, a proud, an- 
cient, and crafty foe, the enemy of the Piotes- 
taiit faith and of real liberty, had completed, 
he said, the measure of his indignation, and 
detei mined Mm to abandon a cause sustained 
by iniquity and controlled by usuipera. 

Besides this address, he issued a proclamation 
inviting the officers and soldiers of tlie Ameri- 
can ai my, who had the real inteiest of their 
country at heart, and who were determined to 
he no longer the tools and dupes of Congress, 
and of France, to rally under the royal standard, 
and fight for true American liberty; holding 
out promises of large bounties and liberal sub- 
sistence, with compensation for all tho imple- 
ments and accoutrements of war they might 
bring with them. 

Speaking of this address, “ I am at a loss,” 
said Washington, which to admire most, the 
confidence' -of Arnold in publishing it, or tho 
folly of the enemy in supposing that a produc- 
tion signed hy so infamous a character will have 
any weight with the people of these States, or 
any influence upon our officers abroad.” 


He was right. Both the address and the proc- 
lamation were regarded hy Amencans with 
the contempt they merited. ITone rallied to 
the standard of the renegade but a few desert- 
ers and refugees, who were already within the 
British lines, and prepared for any desperate or 
despicable service.* 

Colonel John Laurens, former aide-de-camp 
to Washington, in speaking of Andre’s fate, 
observed, “ Arnold must undergo a punishment 
comparatively more severe, in the permanent, 
increasing torment of a mental hell.” Wash- 
ington doubted it. ‘‘ He wants feeling,” said 
he. “ From some traits of his chai aoter which 
have lately come to my knowledge, he seems 
to have been so hackneyed in villany, and so 
lost to all sense of honor and shame, that, while 
his faculties will enable him to continue his 
sordid pursuits, there will be no time for re- 
morse.” And in a letter to Governor Eeed, 
Washington wiites, Arnold’s conduct is so 
villanously perfidious, that there are no terms 
that can describe the baseness of his heart. 
That overruling Providence which has so often 
i and so remarkably interposed in our favor, never 
manifested itself more conspicuously than in the 

* TIio following passages of a letter written by Sir 
Thomas Bomilly in London, Doc 12, 17S0, to tho Bev 
John Roget, are worthy of citation • 

“ What do yon think of Arnold’s condnot 1 yon may 
well suppose ho does not "want advocates heio I cannot 
join with them If he thought tho Amciicans not justi- 
fied in continuing tho wai, aftei the offei of aucli fiivorablo 
terms as tho commissionois held out to them, why did ho 
keep hiB command foi two yeais aftex wards ^ ■>(■ * * * 
The aignments used hy Clinton and Arnold in thoir 
letters to Washington, to prove that Andrd could not he 
considered as a spy, aio, first, that ho had with him, when 
' ho was taken, a protection of Arnold, who was at that 
I tmiG acting undoi a commission of tho Congress, and, 
theiofoio, competont to give protections Certainly he 
was, to all stiangois to Ins negotiations with Clinton, hut 
not to Aiidr6, wlio know him to be at fliat timo a traitor 
to the CongresB— nay, moio, whose piotectlon was granted 
for no other purpose but to piomoto and give oflcct la his 
tioacheiy In tho second place, they say that at tho time 
how’^as taken ho was upon noutial giound; but they do 
not deny that ho had boon within tho American lines in 
disgutso The letters written hy Andi6 himself, show a 
film, cool intrepidity, worthy a more gloiious ond. ^ ♦ 

“ The fate of this unfortunate young man, and tho 
manly style of his lotteis, have raised more emupasBion 
hoio than the loss of thousands in huttlo, and have excited 
a warmer indignation against the Americans, than any 
former act of tho Congress When tho passions of mon 
aro BO deeply afi’eoted, you will not expect to find them 
keep ^vithiri the bounds of i cason Panegyiics of the gal- 
lant Audi 6 are unbounded , they call him the English 
Mutius, and talk of erecting monuments to his memory 
Certainly, no man in hia situation could have behaved 
with more determined courage j hut his situation was bj. 
no moans such as to admit of these* osaggeratod praises.” 
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timely discovery of his horrid intention to sur- 
render the post and gariison of West Point into 
the hands of the enemy. c 4! + -i: 
confidence and folly v’hich have marked the 
subsequent conduct of this man, are of a piece 
with his Yillany, and all three are perfect in 
their kind.” 

Mrs. Aimold, on arriving at her father’s 
house in Philadelphia, had decided on a separa- 
tion from her husband, to whom she could not 
endure the thoughts of retuimng after his dis- 
honor. This com se, however, was not allowed 
her. The executive council, wrongfully sus- 
pecting her of having aided in the correspond- 
ence between her husband and Andre, know- 
ing its treasonable tendency, ordered her to 
leave the State within fourteen days, and not 
to return during the continuance of the war. 
“We tried eveiy means,” writes one of hei 
connections, “ to pievail on the council to per- 
mit her to stay among us, and not to compel 
her to go to that infernal villain, her husband.'^ 
Mr. Shippen (her father) had promised the 
council, and Mrs. Arnold had signed a writing to 
the same purpose, engaging not to write to Gen- 
eral Ainold any letters whatever, and to receive 
no letteis without showing them to the council, 
if she was permitted to stay.” It was all m 
vain, and, stiongly against her will, she rejom- 
ed her husband m Hew York. His fear for her 
personal safety from the fury of the people 
proved groundless. That scrupulous lespect 
for the female sex, so prevalent throughout the 
United States, was her safeguard. While the 
whole country resounded with execrations of 
her husband’s guilt ; while his effigy was dragged 
through the streets of town and village, burnt at 
the stake, or swung on the gibbet, she passed on 
secure from injury or insult The execrations of 
the populace were silenced at her approach. 
Arriving at nightfall at a village where they 
weie preparing for one of these burnings m 
effigy, the pyre remained unkindled, the people 
dispersed quietly to their homes, and the wife 
of the traitor was suffieied to sleep in peace. 

She returned home hut once, about five years 
after her exile, and was treated with such cold- 
ness and neglect that she declared she never 
could come again. In England her charms and 
virtues, it is said, procured her sympathy and 
friendship, and helped to subtam the social po- 
sition of her husband, who, however, was 
“ generally slighted, and sometimes insulted ” 1 

* Letters and Papers relating to tlie Provincial IHstoiy 
et Penru^lvania, p. Ixiv- t Idem, Ixn. 


She died in London, in the winter of 1796. In 
recent years it has been maintained that Mrs. 
Arnold was actually cognkant and participant 
of hei husband’s crime , but, after carefully 
examining all the proofs adduced, we remain 
of opinion that she was innocent. 

We have been induced to enter thus largely 
into the circumstances of this story, from the 
undiminished interest taken in it by the readers 
of Ameiicau history. Indeed, a romance has 
been thrown around the memory of the unfor- 
tunate Andr6, which increases with the pro- 
gress of yeais ; while the name of Arnold will 
stand sadly conspicuous to the end of time as 
the only Ameiican officer of note, throughout 
aU the trials and vicissitudes of the Eevolution, 
who proved traitor to the glorious cause of his 
country. 

NOTE. 

The following fragment of a letter from Arnold’s 
mother to him in early life, was lecently put into our 
hands Well would it have been for him had ho ad- 
hered to its pious, though humble counsels. 

NoavicE April 12 1754 

dear cbilde I received yours of 1 instant and was 
glad to hear that you was well . pray my dear let your 
first consern be to make your pease with god as itt is 
of all couserns of y° greatest importence* Keep a 
stedy watch over your thoughts, words and actions, 
be dutifull to superiors obliging to equalls and afiibel 
to mfeiiors. v? ^ ^ 

from your afcctionate 

Hannah Arnold. 

P. S I have sent you fifty shillings youse itt pru- 
dently as you are acountabell to God and your father 
Your father and aunt joyns with me in love and servis 
to Mr Cogswell and ladey and yourself Your sister 
IS from home. 

To Mr 

benedict amold 

your father put at 

twenty more canterbury 


OHAPTEE XII. 

As the enemy would now possess the means, 
through Arnold, of informing themselves thor- 
oughly about West Point, Washington hastened 
to have the works completed and strongly gar- 
risoned. Major-General Greene was ordered 
to march with the Jersey, Hew Toik, Hew 
Hamx^slnre, and Staik’s brigades, and take 
temporary command (ultimately to be trans- 
ferred to General Heath), and the Pennsylvania 
troops, which had been thrown into the fortiess 
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at the time of Arnold’s desertion, wererelieTed. 
Washington himself took post with his mam 
army, at Prakeness, near Passaic Falls m ITew 
Jersey. 

Insidious attempts had been made by anony- 
mous papers, and other means, as we have 
already hinted, to shake the confidence of the 
commander 4n-cMef in his officeis, and espe- 
cially to implicate Gieneral St. Olaxr in the late 
confepiracy. Washington was exceedingly dis- 
tnvhed in mind for a time, and engaged Major 
Henry Lee, who was stationed with his dra- 
goons on the lines, to probe the matter through 
secret agents in hfew York The result proved 
the litter falsehood of these insinuations. 

At the time of making tins inquiry, a plan 
was foimed at Washington’s suggestion to get 
possession of the person of Arnold. The agent 
pitched upon hy Lee for the pin pose, was the 
sergeant-major of cavalry in his legion, John 
Champe by name, a young Yirgmian about 
twenty-four years of age, whom he describes 
as being rather above the middle size — ^full of 
bone andmnsolo ; with a saturnine countenance, 
giave, thoughtful, and taciturn, of tried loyalty 
and indexible courage. By many promises and 
much persuasion, Lee brought him to engage 
ill the attempt. “ I have incited his thirst for 
fame,” writes he, by impressing on his mind 
the virtue and glory of the act.” 

Oluimpe was to make a pretended desertion 
to the enemy at How York. There he was to 
enlist in a corps which Arnold was raising, in- 
sinuate himself into some menial or military 
situation about his person, and, watching for a 
favorable moment, was, with the aid of a con- 
federate from hTewark, to some him in the 
mght, gag him, and bring him across the Hud- 
son into Bergen woods, in the Jerseys, 

Washington, in appiovmg the plan, enjoined 
and stipulated that Arnold should he brought 
to him alive. ‘'Ho circumstance whatever,” 
.^aid he, ‘‘ shall obtain my consent to his being 
put to death. Tlie idea which would accoin- 
pany such an event, would bo, that ruffians 
had been hired to assassinate him. My aim is 
io make a public example of him, and this 
should he strongly impressed upon those who 
are employed to bring him off.” 

The pretended desertion of the sergeant took 
place on the night of October SOfch, and was 
attended with difficulties. He had to evade 
patrols of horse and foot, beside stationary 
guards and in*egular scouting parties. Major 
Lee coiild render him no assistance other than 


[I'rso. 

to delay pursuit, should his departure be dis- 
covered. About eleven o’clock the sergeant 
took Ins cloak, valise, and orderly book, drew 
his horse from the picket, and mounting, set 
out on Ins hazardous course, while the Major 
retired to rest. 

He had not been in bed half an hour, when 
Captain Carnes, officer of the day, hurrying into 
his qu^ters, gave word that one of the patrols 
had fallen in with a dragoon, who, on being 
challenged, put spurs to Ins horse, and escaped 
Lee pretended to he annoyed hy the intrinsion, 
and to believe that the pretended dragoon was 
some countryman of the neighhoihood. The 
captain was piqued,* made a muster of the 
dragoons, and returned with word that the 
sergeant-major was missing, who had gone 
off with horse, baggage, arms, and orderly 
book. 

Lee was now compelled to order out a party 
in pursuit under Cornet Middleton, but in so 
doing, ho contuved so many delays, that, hy 
the time they -were in the saddle, Champe had 
an hour’s start. His pursuers, too, were obliged 
in the course of the night, to halt occasionally, 
dismount and examine the road, to guide them- 
selves by the hoi se’s tracks. At da} break they 
pressed forward more rapidly, and from the 
summit of a hill descried Champe, not more 
than half a-mile in front. The seigeant at the 
same moment caught sight of his pursuers, and 
now the chase became desperate. Champe 
had originally intended to make for Paulus 
Hook, but changed his couise, threw Ms pur- 
sue! s at fault, and succeeded in getting abreast 
of two British galleys at anchor near the shore 
beyond Bergen. He had no time to lose. 
Cornet Middleton was but two or three hun- 
dred yards behind him. Throwing himself off 
Ins horse, and running through a marsh, he 
plunged into the river, and called to the galleys 
for help. A boat was sent to Ins assistance, 
and he was conveyed on board of one of those 
vessels. 

For a time the whole jdan promised to be 
successful ; Champe enlisted in Arnold’s corps ; 
was employed about his person; and every 
arrangement was made to surprise him at night 
in a garden in the rear of his quartersj convey 
him to a boat, and ferry Mm across the Hud- 
son. On the appointed night, Lee, with three 
dragoons and three led horses, was in the 
woods of Hoboken, on the Jersey shore, wait- 
ing to receive the captive. Hour after hour 
passed away, — ^no boat approaobed, — day broke; 
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and the major, his di'agoons and his led 
horses, letnmed perplexed and disappointed to 
the camp. 

'Washington *vras extremely chagrined at the 
issue of the undertaking, fearing that the ser- 
geant had been detected in the last scene of 
las perilous and difficult entei prise. It subse- 
quently pi oTcd, that on the day preceding the 
night fixed on for the capture, Arnold had re- 
moved his quai’ters to another part of the town, 
to superintend the embarkation of troops, pre- 
paring (as was rumored) for an expedition to 
he diiected by himself, and that the Ameiican 
legion, consisting chiefly of American deserters, 
had been transferred from their bai*racks to 
one of the transports. Among the troops thus 
transferred was John Ohampe ; nor was he 
able for a long time to effect his escape, and 
resume his real character of a loyal and pa- 
triotic soldier. He was rewarded when he did 
so, by the munificence of the commander-in- 
chief, and the admiration of his old comrades 
in arms ; having so nobly braved, in Ms coun- 
try’s cause, not merely danger, but a long course 
of obloquy. 

We have here to note the altered fortunes of 
the once piosperous General Gates. His late 
defeat at Camden had witheied the laurels 
snatched at Sai’atoga As in the one instance 
he had received exaggerated praise, so m the 
other he suffered undue censure. The sudden 
annihilation of an army from which so much 
had been expected, and the retreat of the gen- 
eral before the field was absolutely lost, ap- 
peared to demand a strict investigation. Gon- 
giesb therefore passed a lesolution (October 
5th), requiring Washington to order a court of 
inqiiiiy into the conduct of Gates as commander 
of the Southern army, and to appoint some 
other officer to the command until the inquiry 
should bo made. Washington at once selected 
Greene for the important trust, the well-tried 
officei whom he would originally have chosen, 
had his opinion been consulted, when Con- 
gress so unadvisedly gave the command to 
Gates. In the piesent instance his choice was 
in concurrence with the expressed wishes of 
the delegates of the three Southern Stat|s, con- 
veyed to him by one of their number. 

Washington’s letter of instructions to Greene 
(October S2d) showed the implicit confidence 
he reposed in the abilities and integrity of that 
excellent officer. “ Uninformed as I am,” 
writes he, “ of the enemy’s force in that quar- 
ter, of our own, or of tho resources which it 


will be in our power to command, for carrying 
on the war, I can give you no particular in- 
structions, but must leave you to govern your- 
self entirely according to your own prudence 
and judgment, and the circumstances m which 
you find yonrself. I am aware that the nature 
of the command will offer you embarrassments 
of a singular and complicated nature, but I rely 
upon your abilities and exertions for every 
thing your means will enable you to effect. 

With regard to the court of inquiry, it was 
to be conducted in the quarter in which Gates 
had acted, where all the witnesses were, and 
where alone the requisite infoimation could be 
obtained. Baron Steuben, who was to accom- 
pany Greene to the South, was to preside, and 
the members of the court were to he such gen- 
eral and field officers of the Continental troops 
as were not present at the battle of Camden, 
or, having been present, were not wanted as 
witnesses, or were persons to whom General 
Gates had no objection. The affair was to be 
conducted with the greatest impartiality, and 
with as much despatch as circumstances would 
permit. 

Washington concludes his letter of instruc- 
tions to Greene, with expressions dictated by 
friendship as well as official duty. “ You will 
keep me constantly advised of the state of your 
affairs, and of every material occurrence. My 
warmest wishes for your success, reputation, 
health, and happiness accompany you.” 

Ravaging incursions from Canada had har- 
assed the northern parts of the State of Hew 
York of late, and laid desolate some parts of 
the countiy from which Washington had hoped 
to leceive gieat supplies of flour for the armies. 
Major Caileton, a nephew of Sir Guy, at the 
head of a motley force, European, Tory, and 
Indian, had captured Forts Anne and George, 
Sir John Jolinson also, with Joseph Brant, and 
a mongrel half-savage crew, had laid waste the 
fertile legion of the Mohawk River, and burned 
the villages of Schoharie and Cangbnawaga, 
The greatest alarm prevailed throughout the 
neighboring country. Governor Clinton him- 
self took the field at the head of the militia, 
but before he arrived at the scene of mischief, 
the marauders had been encountered and driven 
hack by General Yan Rensselaer and the militia 
of tho^e parts ; not, however, until they had 
nearly destroyed the settlements on the Mo- 
hawk. Washington now put Brigadier-General 
James Clinton (the governor’s brother) in com- 
mand of the Horthern department. 
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The state of the army was growing more and 
more a subject of solicitude to the commander- 
in-chief, He felt weary of struggling on, with 
such scanty means, and such vast responsibility. 
The campaign, which, at its commencement, 
had seemed pregnant with favorable events, 
had proved sterile and inactive, and was draw- 
ing to a close. The shoit terms for which 
most of the troops were enlisted must soon 
expire, and then the present army would he 
reduced to a mere shadow. The saddened 
state of his mind may he judged from his let- 
ters. An ample one addressed to General Sul- 
livan, fully lays open his feelings and his diffi- 
culties. “ I had hoped,” writes he, “ but hoped 
in vain, that a prospect was displaying which 
would enable me to fix a period to my military 
pursuits, and restoie me to domestic life. The 
favorable disposition of Spain, the piomised 
succor from France , the combined foice in the 
West Indies , the declaration of Bussia (acceded 
to by other governments of Europe, and hu- 
miliating to the naval pndo and power of ^ 
Great Britain) , the superiority of France and 
Spain by sea in Europe ; the Irish claims and 
English disturbances, formed, in the aggregate, 
an opinion in my breast, which is not very 
susceptible of peaceful dreams, that the hour 
of deliverance was not far distant ; since, how- 
ever unwilling Great Britain might be to yield 
the point, it would not be in her power to con- 
tinue the contest. But, alas i tliose prospects, 
flattering as they were, have proved delusory, 
and I see nothing before us but accumulating 
distress. 

“We have been half of our time without 
provisions, and are likely to eontinue so. We 
have no magazines, nor money to form them ; 
and in a little time we shall have no men, if we 
have no money to pay them. In a word, the 
history of the war is a history of false hopes 
and temporary devices, instead of system and 
economy. It is in vain, however, to look back, 
nor is it our business to do so. Our case is not 
desperate, if virtue exists in the people, and 
there is wisdom among our rulers. But to snp- 
p®se that this groat Revolution can bo accom- 
plished by a temporary army, that this array 
will be subsisted by State supplies, and that 
taxation alone is adequate to our wants, is in 
my opinion* absurd, and as unreasonable as to 
expect an inversion in the order of nature to 
accommodate itself to our views. If it was 
necessary, it oonld he proved to any person of 
a moderate understanding, that an annual army, I 


raised on the spur of the occasion, besides be- 
ing unqualffied for the end designed, is, in va- 
iious ways which could he enumerated, ten 
times moie expensive than a permanent body 
of men under good organization and military 
discipline, which never was noi ever will he 
the case with new troops. A thousand argu- 
ments resulting fiom experience and the nature 
of things, might also he adduced to prove that 
the army, if it is dependent upon State sup- 
plies, must disband or starve, and that taxa- 
tion alone, especially at this late hour, cannot 
furnish the means to carry on the war.” ^ 

We win here add, that the repeated and elab- 
orate reasonings of Washington, backed by deai- 
bought experience, slowly brought Congress to 
adopt a system suggested by him for the orgau- 
ization and support of the army, according to 
which, ti’oops were to he enlisted to serve 
thioughout the war, and all officers who con- 
tinued in ser\ice until the return of peace were 
to leceive half-pay during life. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The Marquis Lafayette at this time com- 
manded the advance guard of Washington’s 
army, composed of six battalions of light-m- 
fantry. They were better clad than the other 
soldiery, in trim uniforms, leathern helmets, 
with crests of horse-hair. The officers were 
armed wifch spontoons, the non-commissioned 
officers with fusees; both with short sabres 
wlucli the marquis had brought from France, 
and presented to them He was proud of Mb 
troops, and liad a young man’s ardor for active 
service. The inactivity which had prevailed 
for some time past was intolerable to him. To 
satisfy Ins impatient longings, Wasliingtoii had 
permitted him in the beginning of October to 
attempt a descent at night on Staten Island, to 
surprise two Hessian encampments. It had 
fallen through for want of boats, and other re- 
quisites, hut he saw enough, he said, to con- 
vince him that the Americans were altogether 
fitted for such enterprises. t 
The marquis saw with repining the cainpaign 
drawing to a close, and nothing done that 
would rouse the people in America, and he 
spoken of at the Oouit of YersjiilMs. was 
urgent with Washington that the campaign 

^ ‘Wlitings of Washington, vii. 228 
t MemoircB do Lafayetto, T. 1, p. 337. 
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should be terminated by some brilliant stroke. 
“ Any enterprise,” writes be, “ will please the 
people of this country, and show them that we 
do not mean to remain idle w’ben we have men , 
even a defeat, provided it were not ditastious, 
would have its good effect.” 

Complaints, be hinted, had been made in 
France of the prevailing inactivity ‘‘If any 
thing could decide the ministry to yield ns the 
succor demanded,” writes he, “ it would he our 
giving the nation a proof that we aie ready.” 

The hiilliant stroke, suggested with some 
detail by the maiquis, was a general attack 
upon Foit ‘Washington, and the othei posts at 
the north end of the island of New York, and, 
under certain circumstances, which he speci- 
fied, make a fiishfor the city. 

Washington regarded the project of his 
young and ardent fiiend with a more sohei 
and cautious eye. “ It is impossible, my dear 
marquis,” replies he, “ to desire more ardently 
than I do to terminate the campaign by some 
happy stroke ; hut we must consult our means 
rather than our wishes, and not endeavor to 
better our affairs by attempting thmgs, which 
for want of success may make them worse 
We are to lament that there has been a misap- 
prehension of onr circumstances in Europe; 
hut to endeavor to lecover our reputation, we 
should take care that we do not injure it more. 
Ever since it became evident that the allied 
arms could not co-operate this campaign, I 
have had an eye to the point you mention, de- 
termined, if a favorable opening should offer, 
to embi ace it * hut, so far as my information 
goes, the enterprise would not he warranted 
It would, in my opinion, he imprudent to throw 
an army of ten thousand men upon an island, 
against nine thousand, exclusive of seamen and 
militia. This, from the accounts we have, ap- 
pears to he the enemy’s force. All we can do 
at present, therefore, is to endeavor to gain a 
more certain knowledge of their situation, and 
act accordingly.” 

The British posts in question were accord- 
ingly reconnoitred from the opposite hanks of 
the Hudson, by Colonel Gouvion, an able 
French engineer Preparations were made to 
cairy the scheme mto effect, should it he deter- 
mined upon, in which case Lafayette was to 
lead the attack at the head of his light troops, 
and he supported by Washington with his main 
force ; while a strong foraging party sent by 
General Heath from West Point to White Plains 
in Westchester County, to draw the attention of 


the enemy in that direction, and mask the real 
design, was, on preconcerted signals, to advance 
rapidly to King’s Bridge, and co-operate. 

Washington’s own officers -were kept in ig- 
norance of the ultimate object of the prepara- 
tory movements. “ Never,” wiites his aide- 
de-camp, Colonel Humphreys, “never was a 
plan better arranged, and never did cuciim- 
stances promise more sure or complete success. 
The British w^ere not only unalaimed, but our 
own troops weie misguided iii their operations ” 
As the plan was not earned into effect, we have 
forborne to give many of its details. 

At this junctuie, the Marqui-s dc Chastelhix 
arrived in camp. He was on a tour of curios- 
ity, while the French tioops at Ehode Island 
were in winter- quarters, and came on the invi- 
tation of his relative, the Marquis Lafayette, 
who was to present him to Washington. In 
after years he published an account of his tour, 
in which we have graphic sketches of the camp 
and the commanders. He anived with his 
aides-de-camp on the afternoon of November 
23d, and sought the head-quarters of the com- 
mander-in-chief They were in a large faim- 
house. There was a spacious tent in the yard 
before it for the general, and several smaller 
tents in an adjacent field for his gnaids. Bag- 
gage waggons were arranged about for the 
transpoi’tation of the general’s effects, and a 
number of grooms were attending to very fine 
horses belonging to general ofiiceis and their 
aides-de-camp Every thing was in perfect 
Older. As De OhasteUux rode up, he observed 
Lafayette in front of the house, conversing with 
an officer, taU of stature, with a mild and noble 
countenance. It was Washington. Be Chas- 
tellux alighted and was presented by Lafayette. 
His reception was frank and cordial. Washing- 
ton conducted Mm into the house. Dinner was 
over, hut Generals Knox, Wayne, and Howe, 
and Colonels Hamilton, Tilghman, and other 
officers, were still seated round the hoard. 
Washington introduced De Ohastellux to them, 
aud ordered a repast for the former and his 
aides-de camp . all remained at table, and a few 
glasses of claret and Madeira piomoted socia- 
bility. The marquis soon found himself at his 
ease with Washington. “The goodness and 
benevolence which characterize him,” observes 
he, “ are felt by all around him ; but the con- 
fidence he inspires is never familiar ; it springs 
from a profound esteem for his virtues, and a 
great opinion of his talents.” . 

In the evening, after the guests had retired, 
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Wasliington conducted the marquis to a cham- 
ber prepared foi him and his aides-de-camp, 
apologizing T7ith nohly frank and simple polite- 
ness, that his scanty quarters did not afford 
more spacious accommodation. 

The nest morning, horses were led up after 
breakfast ; they were to review the troops and 
visit Lafayette’s encampment seven miles dis- 
tant. The horses which De Ohastellux and 
■Washington rode, had been presented to the 
latter by the State of Yirginia. There were 
fine blood horses also for the aides-de-camp. 
‘‘Washington's horses,” wiites De Ohastellux, 
“ are as good as they are beautiful, and all per- 
fectly trained He trams them all himself. 
He is a very good and a very hardy cavalier, 
leaping the highest baniers, and riding very 
fast, without rising in the stirrups, hearing on 
the bridle, or suffering his horse to run as if 
wild ” 

In the camp of artillery wheie General Knox 
received them, the marquis found every thing 
in perfect older, and conducted m the Euro- 
pean style Washington apologized for no sa- 
lute being fired Detachments were in move- 
ment at a distance, la the plan of operations, 
and the booming of guns might give an alarm, 
or be mistaken for signals. 

Incessant and increasing rain obliged Wash- 
ington to make hut a short visit to Lafayette’s 
camp, svhenoe, putting spurs to liis horse, he 
conducted his French visitors back to head- 
quarters on as fast a gallop as had loads would 
permit. 

There were twenty guests at table that day 
at head-quarters. Tlie dinner was in the Eng- 
lish style, large dishes of butcher’s meat and 
poultry, with different kinds of vegetables, fol- 
lowed by pics and puddings, and a dessert of 
apples and hickory nuts. Washington’s fond- 
ness for the latter was noticed by the marquis, 
and indeed was often a subject of remark. lie 
would sit picking them by the hour after din- 
ner, as he sipped his wine and conversed. 

One of the general’s aides-de-camp sat by 
him at the end of the table, according to cus- 
tom, to carve the dishes and circulate the wine. 
Healths were drunk and toasts wore given; 
the latter wore somotimcs given by the gen- 
eral through Ins aide-de-camp. The conversa- 
tion was tranquil and pleasant. Washington 
willingly entered into some details about the 
principal opeiations of the war, “but always,” 
says the marquis, “with a modesty and con- 
ciseness, which proved sufEoiently that it was 


out of pure complaisance that he consented to 
talk about himself.” 

Wayne was pronounced agreeable and ani- 
mated in conversation, and possessed of wit; 
hut Knox, with hi^ genial aspect and cordial 
manners, seenas to have won De Oliastellux’s 
heart. “ He is thirty-five years of age,” wz'ites 
he, “ very stont hnt very active , a man of tal- 
ent and intelligence, amiable, gay, sincere, and 
loyal. It is impossible to know him without 
esteeming him, and to see him without loving 
him.” 

It was about half-past seven when the com- 
pany rose from the table, shortly after which, 
those who were not of the household departed. 
There was a light supper of three or four dishes, 
vs^ith fruit, and abundance of hickory nuts , the 
cloth was soon removed ; Bordeaux and Ma- 
deira wine were placed upon the table, and 
conversation went on. Colonel Hamilton was 
the aide-de-camp who officiated, and announced 
the toasts as they occurred. “ It is customary,” 
writes the marquis, “ toTvards the end of the 
supper to call upon each one for a sentiment^ 
that IS to say, the name of some lady to whom 
he is attached by some sentiment either of 
love, friendship, or simple preference.” 

It is evident there was estia gayety at the 
table of the commander-in-ohief duiing this 
visit, in compliment to his French guestvs ; hut 
we are told, that gay conversation often pre- 
vailed at the dinners at head-quarters among 
the aides-de-camp and young officers, in which 
Washington took little part, though a quiet 
smile would show that he enjoyed it. 

We have been tempted to quote freely the 
remarks of Dc Ohastelliix, as they are those of 
a cultivated man of society, whose position and 
experience made him a competent judge, and 
who had an opportunity of observing Washing- 
ton in a familiar point of view. 

Speaking of his personal appearance, he 
writes . “ Ills form is noble and elevated,* well- 
shaped, and exactly proportioned; his physi- 
ognomy mild and agreeable, but such, that one 
does not speak in particular of any one of its 
traits ; and that in quitting liiin there remains 
simply the recollection of a fine countenance. 
His air is neither grave nor familiar ; one sees 
sometimes onlus forehead the marks of thought, 
but never of inquietude; while inspiring re- 
spect he inspires confidence, and hia smilo is 
always that of beneyolence. 

Above all, it is interesting,” continues the 
marquis, “ to see Mm in the midst of the gen- 
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eral officers of his army. General in a republic, 
he has not the imposing state of a marshal of 
Prance who giyes the order ; hero in a repub- 
lic, he excites a different sort of respect, which 
seems to originate m this sole idea, that the 
welfare of each individual is attached to his 
person.” 

He sums up his character in these words . 
“Brave without temerity; laborious without 
ambition, generons without prodigality , noble 
without pride, viitiious without severity; he 
seems always to stop short of that limit, where 
the virtues, assuming eolois more vivid, but 
more changeable and dubious, might be taken 
for defects ” 

During the time of this visit of the marquis 
to head- quarters, news was received of the un- 
expected and accidental appearance of several 
British armed vessels in the Hudson , the effect 
was to disconcert the complicated plan of a 
coup-de-main upon the British posts, and dually, 
to cause it to he abandoned. 

Some ])aits of the scheme were attended 
with success The veteran Staik, with a de- 
tachment of twenty-five hundi'ed men, made 
an extensive forage in Westchester County, and 
XTajor Tallmadge with eighty men, chiefly 
dismounted dragoons of Sheldon’s regiment, 
crossed in boats from the Connecticut shore to 
Long Island, wheie the Sound was twenty miles 
wide , traversed the Island on the night of the 
22d of November, smpused Port George at 
Corain, captured the garrison of fifty -two men, 
demolished the fort, set fire to magazines of 
forage, and recrossed the Sound to Fairfield, 
without the loss of a man, an achievement 
which drew forth a high eulogmm from Con- 
gress. 

At the end of November tbe ai'my went 
into winter-quarters ; the Pennsylvania line in 
the neighborhood of Morristown, Uie Jersey 
line about Pompton, the New England troops 
at West Point, and the other posts of the High- 
lands ; and the New York line was stationed 
at Albany, to guard agamst any invasion from 
Canada. 

The French army remained stationed at New- 
port, excepting the Duke of Lanzun’s legion, 
which was cantoned at Lebanon in Connecti- 
cut. Washington’s head-quarters were estab- 
lished at New Wmdsoi, on the Hudson. 

We will now turn to the South to note the 
course of affairs in that quarter during the last 
few months. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

OoExw ALLIS having, as he supposed, entirely 
crushed the “ rebel cause ” in South Carolina, 
by the defeats of Gates and Sumter, remained 
for some time at Camden, detained by the ex- 
cessive heat of the weather and the sickness of 
pait of his troops, broken down by the hard- 
ships of campaigning under a southern siin. 
He awaited also supplies and reinforcements. 

Immediately after the victory at Camden, he 
had ordered the friends to royalty in North 
Carolina “ to arm and intercept the beaten 
army of General Gates,” promising that he 
would march directly to the borders of that 
province in their support ; he now detached 
Major Patrick Ferguson to its western confines, 
to keep the war alive in that quaiter This 
resolute partisan had with him his own corps 
of light-infantry, and a body of royalist militia 
of his own training. His whole force was be- 
tween eleven and twelve hundred men, noted 
for activity and alertness, and unincumbered 
with baggage or artillery. 

His orders were to skirt the mountain coun- 
try between the Catawba and tbe Yadkin, 
harass the whigs, inspirit the tories, and em- 
body the militia under the royal banner. This 
done, he was to repair to Charlotte, tbe capital 
of Mecklenburg County, where he would find 
Lord Cornwallis, who intended to make it his 
rendezvous. Should he, however, in the course 
of his tour, be threatened by a superior force, 
lie was immediately to return to the main 
army. No great opposition, however, was ap- 
prehended, the Americans being considered 
totaUy broken up and dispirited. 

During the suspense of his active operations 
in the field, Cornwallis instituted iigorons 
measures against Americans who continued 
under arms, or, by any other acts, manifested 
what he termed “ a desperate perseverance m 
opposing His Majesty’s Goveinment.” Among 
these were included many who had taken ref- 
uge m North Carolina A commissioner was 
appointed to take possession of then estates 
and property ; of the annual product of which 
a part was to be allowed foi the support of 
their families, the residue to be applied to the 
maintenance of the wai. Letters fiom several 
of the principal inhabitants of Charleston hav- 
ing been found m the baggage of the captured 
American generals, the foinier wore accused of 
breaking their parole, and holding a treason- 
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able correspondence ^ith the armed enemies 
of England ; they were in consequence confined 
on board of prison ships, and afterwaids trans- 
ported to St. Augustine in Florida 

Among the prisoners taken in the late com- 
bats, many, it was discovered, had British pro- 
tections in their pockets , these were deemed 
arrant runagates, amenable to the penalties of 
the proclamation issued by Sir Henry Clinton 
on the 3d of June ; they were therefore led 
forth from the piovost and hanged, almost 
without the form of an inquiry. 

These measures certainly were not in keep- 
ing with the oharaoter for moderation and be- 
nevolence usually given to Lord Cornwallis , 
but they accorded with the rancorous spirit 
manifested toward each otliei both by whigs 
and toiies in Southern waifarc. If they were 
intended by his lordship as measuzes of policy, 
then effect wag far different from what ho 
anticipated, opposition was exasperated into 
deadly hate, and a cry of vengeance was raised 
throughout the land. Cornwallis decamped 
from Camden, and set out for North Carolina 
In the subjugation of that province, lie counted 
on the co-opeiation of the troops which Sir 
Henry Clinton was to send to the lower part 
of Virginia, which, after reducing the Virgin- 
ians to obedience, were to join his loidship’s 
standard on the confines of North Carolina. 

Advancing into the latter province, Corn- 
wallis took post at Charlotte, where he had 
given rendezvous to Ferguson. Mecklenburg, 
of which this was the capital, was, as the read- 
er may recollect, the “ heady Mgh-mmded ” 
county, where the fiist declaration of independ- 
ence had been made, and his loidsMp from 
uncomfortahlo experience soon pronounced 
Charlotte “the Hornet’s Nest of North Oarot 
lina ” 

The surrounding country was wild and rug- 
ged, covered with close and thick woods, and 
crossed in every direction by narrow roads. 
All attempts at foraging were woise than use- 
less. The plantations were small and afforded 
scanty supplies The inhabitants were stanch 
whigs, with the pugnacious spirit of the old 
Covenanters. Instead of leraaining at home 
and receiving the king’s money in exchange for 
their produce, they turned out with their rifles, 
stationed themselves m covert places, and fired 
upon the foraging parties *, convoys of provisions 
from Camden had to fight their way, and ex- 
presses were shot down and their despatches 
seized. 


[ 1180 . 

The capture of his expresses was a soie an- 
noyance to Cornwallis, dcpiiving him of all 
intelligence concerning the movements of Col- 
onel FergUbOn, whose arrival he was anxiously 
awaiting. The expedition of that doughty 
partisan officer here calls for especial notice. 
He had been chosen for this military tour as 
being calculated to gain friends by Ins concili- 
ating disposition and manners, and his addiess 
to the people of the country was in that spirit : 
“We come not to make war upon women and 
children, but to give them money and relieve 
their distresses.” Ferguson, however, had a 
loyal hatred of whigs, and to his standaid 
flocked many radcorons tones, besides outlaws 
and desperadoes, so that with all his concili- 
ating mtentions, his progress through tjhe coun- 
try was attended by many exasperating ex- 
cesses. 

He was on his way to join Oornwahis when 
a chance foi a signal exploit piesented itself. 
An American force under Colonel Elijah Clarke, 

I of Georgia, was retreating to the mountain dis- 
tricts of Noith Carolina, after an unsuccessful 
attack upon the British post at Augusta. Fer- 
guson resolved to out ofC their retreat. Turn- 
ing towards the mountains, he made Ins way 
through a rugged wilderness and took post at 
Gilbert-town, a small frontier village of log- 
houses. He was encouraged to this step, say 
the British chroniclers, by the persuasion that 
there was no force in that part of the country 
able to look him in the face. He had no idea 
that the marauds of his followers had arrayed 
^hc veiy wilderness against him. “All of a 
sudden,” say the chroniclers just cited, “ a nu- 
merous, fierce, and unexpected enemy sprung 
up in the depths of the desert. The scatteied 
inhabitants of the mountains assembled with- 
out noise or warning, under the conduct of six 
or seven of their militia colonels, tq^ the num- 
ber of six hundred strong, daring, well-mounted, 
and excellent horsemen.” 

These, in fact, were the people of the moim- 
taina which form the frontiers of the Carolinas 
and Georgia, “mountain men,” as they were 
commonly called, a hardy race, half huntsmen, 
half herdsmen, inhabiting deep narrow valleys, 
and fertile slopes, adapted to grazing, watered 
by tbe coldest of springs and brightest of 
streams, and embosomed in mighty forest trees. 
Being subject to inroads and surprisala from 
the Ohiokasaws, Ohorokees, and Creeks, a tacit 
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league existed among them for mutual defence, 
and it only needed, as in the present instance, 
an alarm to be circulated through their settle- 
ments by s'^rift messengers, to bring them at 
once to the point of danger. B eside these there 
were other elements of war suddenly gathering 
in Ferguson’s yicinity. A hand of what were 
termed “ the wild and fierce ” inhabitants of 
Kentucky, with men from other settlements 
west of the AUeghanies, had crossed the moun- 
tains, led by Colonels Campbell and Boone, to 
pounce upon a quantity of Indian goods at Au- 
gusta ; but had pulled np on hearing of the 
repulse of Clarke. The stout yeomen, also, of 
the district of Nmety-Six, roused by the ma- 
rauds of Ferguson, had taken the field, under 
the conduct of ColonelJames Williams, of Qran- 
yille County. Here, too, were hard-riders and 
sharp-shooters, from Holston Eiyer, PowePs 
Yalley, Botetourt, Finoastle, and otlier parts 
of Yirginia, commanded by Colonels Campbell, 
Cleyeland, Shelby, and Sevier. Such were 
the different bodies of mountaineers and back- 
woodsmen, suddenly drawing together from 
varions parts to the number of three thousand. 

Threatened by a force so superior in numbers 
and fierce in hostility, Feiguson issued an ad- 
dress to rouse the tones. “The Backwater 
men have crossed the mountain,” said he, 
“McDowell, Hampton, Shelby, and Cleveland 
are at their bead. If you choose to he trodden 
upon forever and ever by a set of mongrels, 
say so at once, and let women look out for real 
men to protect them. If you desire toUive 
and bear the name of men, grasp your arms in 
a moment and run to camp.” 

The taunting appeal produced but little ef- 
fect. In this exigency, Ferguson remembered 
the instiuotions of Cornwallis, that he should 
rejoin him should he find himself threatened 
by a superior force ; breaking up Ms quarters, 
therefore, he pushed for the British army, 
sending messengers ahead to apprise his lord- 
ship of his danger. Unfortunately for him, his 
missives were intercepted. 

Gilbert-town had not long been vacated by 
Ferguson and his troops, when the motley host 
we have described thronged m. Some were 
on foot, but the greater part on horseback. 
Some were in homespun garb ; but the most 
part in hunting-shirts, occasionally decorated 
with colored fringe and tassels. Each man 
had his long rifie, a hunting-knife, his wallet, 
or knapsack and blanket, and either a buck’s 
tail or sprig of evergreen in his hat. Here 


I and there an officer appeared in the Oontinen- 
j tal uniform of blue and buff, but most pre- 
ferred the half-Indian hunting-dress. There 
was neither tent nor tout-equipage, neither 
baggage nor baggage-waggon to encumber 
the movements of that extempoianeous host. 
Prompt warriors of the wilderness, with them 
it was “ seize the weapon — spring into the 
saddle — and away ! ” In going into action, it 
was their practice to dismount, tie their horses 
to the branches of trees, or secure them in 
I some other way, so as to he at hand for use 
when the battle was over, eithei to pursue a 
I dying enemy, or make their own escape by 
dint of hoof. 

There was a clamor of tongues for a time at 
I Gilbert-town ; gronps on horseback and foot 
: in every part, holding hasty council. Being 
told that Ferguson had retreated by the CJier- 
okee road toward North Carolina, about nine 
hundred of the hariiest and best mounted set 
out in urgent pursuit ; leaving those who were 
on foot, or weakly mounted, to follow on as 
fast as possible. Colonel William Campbell, of 
Yirginia, having come from the greatest dis- 
tance, was allowed to have command of the 
whole party, but there was not much order 
nor subordination. Each colonel led lus own 
men in Ms own way. 

In the evening they arrived at the Oowpens, 
a grazing neighborhood. Here two beeves 
weie killed and given to be out up, cooked, and 
eaten as quick as possible. Before those who 
were slow or negligent had half prepared their 
rejiast, marching orders were given, and all 
were again in the saddle A rapid and irregu- 
lar march was kept up all night in murky 
darkuess and through a heavy rain About 
daybreak they crossed Broad Eiver, where an 
attack was apprehended. Not finding the en- 
emy, they halted, lit their fires, made their 
morning’s meal, and took a brief repose. By 
nine o’clock they were again on the maich. 
The rainy night had been succeeded by a 
bright October morning, and aH were in high 
spirits. Ferguson, they learnt, had talien the 
road toward King’s Mountain, about twelve 
miles distant. When within three miles of it 
their scouts brought in word that he had taken 
post on its summit. The officeis now held a 
short consultation on horseback, and then pro- 
ceeded. The position taken by Ferguson was 
a strong one. King’s Mountain rises out of a 
broken country, and is detacned, on tlie north, 
from inferior heights by a deep valley, so as to 
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resemble an insulated promontory about half a 
mile in length with sloping sides, excepting on 
the north. The moimtain was covered for the 
most part with lofty forest trees free from 
underwood, interspersed with boulders and 
masses of gray rock. The forest was suffi- 
ciently open to give free passage to horsemen. 

As the Americans diew nearer, they could, 
occasionally, through openings of the wood- 
land, descry the glittering of arms along a level 
ridge, forming the crest of King’s Monntain, 
This, Kergason had made his stronghold, boast- 
ing that “ if all the rebels out of hell should 
attack him, they would not drive him from it ” 

Dismounting at a small stieam which runs 
through a ravine, the Ameiicans picketed their 
horses or tied them to the branches of the 
trees, and gave them m charge of a small 
guard. They then formed themselves into 
three divisions of nearly equal size, and pre- 
pared to storm the heights on three sides. 
Campbell, seconded by Shelby, was to lead the 
centre division; Sevier with McDowell the 
right, and Cleveland and 'Williams the left. 
The divisions weie to scale the mountain as 
nearly as possible at the same time. The light- 
ing directions were in frontier style. When 
once in action, every one must act for himself. 
The men wore not to wait for the word of 
command, but to take good aim and fire as fast 
as possible. When they could no longer hold 
their ground, they wore to get behind trees, or 
retreat a little, and return to the fight, but 
never to go quite off. 

Campbell allowed time for the flanking divi- 
sions to move to the right and left along the 
base of the mountain, and take their proper 
distances ; he then pushed up in front with the 
centre division, he and Shelby, each at the 
head of his men. The first firing was about 
four o’clock, wlien a picket was driven in by 
Cleveland and Williams on the left, and pur- 
sued up the mountain Campbell soon arrived 
within rifle distance of the crest of the moun- 
tain, whence a sheeted fire of musketry was 
opened upon him. Ho instantly deployed his 
men, posted them behind trees, and returned 
the fire with deadly effect. 

Kerguson, exasperated at being thus hunted 
into this mountain fastness, had been chafing 
in his rocky lair and meditating a furious sally. 
Ho now rushed out with his regulars, made an 
impetuous charge with the bayonet, and dis- 
lodging his assailants from their coverts, began 
to drive them down the mountain, they not 


having a bayonet among them. He had not 
proceeded far, when a flanking fire was opened 
by one of the other divisions; facing about 
and attacking this he was again successful, 
when a third fire was opened from another 
quarter. Thus, as fast as one division gave 
way befoie the bayonet, another came to its 
relief ; while those who had given way rallied 
and returned to the charge The nature of 
the fighting-ground was more favorable to the ^ 
rifle than the bayonet, and tins was a kind of 
waifare in which the frontier men were at 
home. Tbe elevated position of the enemy 
also was in favor of the Americans, securing 
them from the danger of their own cross-fire. 
Ferguson found that he was completely in the 
hunter’s toils, beset on every side ; but he 
' stood bravely at bay, until the ground around 
him was strewed with the killed and -wounded, 
picked off by the fatal rifle. His men were at 
length broken and retreated in confusion along 
the ridge. He galloped from place to place 
endeavoring to rally them, when a nJie ball 
brought him to the ground, and his white 
horse was seen careering down the mountain 
without a rider 

This closed the bloody fight ; for Ferguson’s 
second in command, seeing all further resist- 
ance hopeless, hoisted a white flag, beat a par- 
ley, and sued for quarters. One hundred and 
fifty of the enemy had fallen, and as many 
been wounded ; while of the American’s, but 
twenty were killed, though a considerable 
number were wounded. Among those slain 
was Oolonel James Williams, who had com- 
manded the troops of Ninety-Six, and proved 
himself one of the most daring of the partisan 
leaders. . 

Eight hundred and ten men wore taken pris- 
oners, one hundred of whom were regulars, the 
rest royalists. The rancor awakened by civil 
war was shown in the treatment of some of 
the prisoners. A court-martial was held the 
day after the battle, and a number of tory- 
prisoners who had been bitter in their hostility 
to the Ameiican cause, and flagitious in their 
persecution of their countrymen, were hanged. 
This was to revenge the death of American 
prisoners hanged at Camden and elsewhere. 

The army of mountaineers and frontier men 
thus fortuitously congregated, did not attempt 
to follow up their signal blow. They had no 
general scheme, no plan of campaign ; it was 
the spontaneous rising of the sons of the soil, 
to revenge it on its invaders, and, having 
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effected their purpose, they returned in tri- j 
umph to their homes. They were little aware j 
of the importance of their achievement. The 
battle of Hinges Mountain, inconsiderable as it 
was in the numbers engaged, turned the tide 
of Southern warfaie. The destruction of Eer- i 
guson and his corps gave a complete check to 
the expedition of Cornwallis. He began to fear 
for the safety of South Carolina, liable to such ^ 
sudden iiruptions from the mountains; lest, 
while he was facing to the north, these hordes 
of stark-riding warriors might throw themselves 
behind him, and produce a popular combustion 
in the province be bad left. lie i esolved, there- 
fore, to retnrn with all speed to that province 
and provide for its security. 

On the 14th of October he commenced his 
retrograde and mortifying march, conducting 
it in the night, and with such liuriy and con- 
fusion, that nearly twenty w^aggons, laden with 
baggage and supplies, were lost. As he pro- 
ceeded, the rainy season set in ; the brooks and 
rivers became swollen, and almost impassable ; 
the roads deep and imry ; provisions and forage 
scanty , the troops generally sickly, having no 
tents. Lord Cornwallis himself was seized with 
a bilious fever, which obliged him to halt two 
days in the Catawba settlement, and afterwards 
to be conveyed in a waggon, giving up the com- 
mand to Loid Rawdon. 

In the course of this desolate march, the 
British suffered as usual from the vengeance of 
an outraged country, being fired npon from 
behind trees and other coverts by the yeoman- 
ry ; their sentries shot down at their encamp- 
ments ; their foi*aging parties cut off, ‘‘ The 
enemy,” writes Loid Rawdon, “ are mostly 
mounted militia, not to be overtaken by our 
infantry, nor to be safely pursued in this 
strong country by our cavalry ” 

Eor two weeks they were toiling on this re- 
trograde march, through deep) roads, and a 
country cut up by water-courses, with the 
very elements arrayed against them. At length, 
after fording the Catawba where it was six 
hundred yards wide, and three and a half deep, 
and where a handful of riflemen might have 
held them in check, the army arrived at 
■Winnsborough, in South Carolina. Hence, by 
order of Cornwallis, Lord Rawdon wrote on 
the 24th of October to Brigadier-G-eneral Les- 
lie, who was at that time in the Chesapeake, 
with the force detached by Sir Henry Clinton 
for a descent upon Yirginia, suggesting the ex- 
pediency of his advancing to Horth Carolina 


for the purpose of co-operation with Cornwal- 
lis, who feared to proceed far from South Car- 
olina, lest it should be again in insurrection. 

In the mean time his lordship took post at 
"Winnsborough. It was a central position, 
where he might covei the country from parti- 
san incursions, obtain forage and supplies, and 
await the co-operation of General Leslie 


CHAPTER SY. 

The victory at King’s Mountain had set the 
partisan spirit throughout the country in a 
blaze. Erancls Marion was soon in the field 
He had been made a bngadier-general by Gov- 
ernor Rutledge, but his brigade, as it was 
called, was formed of neighbors and friends, 
and was continually fluctuating in numbers. 
He was nearly fifty years of age, and small 
of stature, but hardy, healthy, and vigorous. 
Brave but not braggart, never avoiding danger, 
but never rashly seeking it Taciturn and ab- 
stemious ; a strict disciplinarian : careful of the 
lives of his men, but little mindful of his own 
life. Just in his dealings, free from every 
thing selfish or mercenaiy, and incapable of a 
meanness. He bad his haunts and strongholds 
in the morasses of the Pedee and Black River. 
His men were hardy and abstemious as him- 
self; they ate their meat without salt, often 
subsisted on potatoes, were scantily clad, and 
almost destitute of blankets. Marion was full 
of stratagems and esJpedients. Sallying forth 
from his morasses, he would overrun the lower 
districts, pass the Santee, beat up the small 
posts in the vicinity of Charleston, cut up the 
communication between that city and Camden ; 
and having struck some signal blow, so as to 
rouse tbe vengeance of tlie enemy, would re- 
treat again into liis fenny fastnesses. Hence 
the British gave Mm the bye name of the 
Swamp Fox, but those of his countrymen who 
knew his courage, his loftiness of spirit, and 
spotless integrity, considered him the Bayard 
of the South, 

Tarleton, who was on duty in that part of 
the country, undertook, as he said, to draw the 
swamp fox from his cover. He accordingly 
inarched cautiously down the east bank of the 
Watereo with a body of dragoons and infantry, 
in compact order. The fox, however, kept 
close ; he saw that the enemy was too strong 
for him. Tarleton now changed his plan. By 
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day lie Broke up Lis force into small detach- 
ments or patrols, giving them orders to keep 
near enough to each other to render mutual sup- 
port if attacked, and to gather together at night. 

The artifice had its effect. Marion saUied 
forth from his covert just before daybreak to 
make an attack upon one of these detachments, 
■when, to his surprise, he found himself close 
upon the British camp. Perceiving the snare 
that had been spread for him, be made a rapid 
retreat. A close pursuit took place. For seven 
horns Marion Tvas hunted from one swamp and 
fastness to another; several stragglers of his 
hand were captured, and Tarleton was in strong 
hope of bringing him into action, when an ex- 
press came spurring from Cornwallis, calling 
for the immediate services of himself and his 
diagoons m another quaiter. 

Sumter was agam in the field 1 That inde- 
fatigahle partisan, having recruited a strong 
party in the mountainous country to which he 
retreated after his defeat on the Wateree, had 
reappeared on the west side of the Santee, re- 
pulsed a British party sent against him, killing 
its leader; then, crossing Broad Eiver, had 
effected a junction with Colonels Clark and 
Brannan, and now menaced the British posts in 
the district of Hinety-Six. 

It was to disperse this head of partisan war 
that Tarleton was called off from beleaguering 
Marion. Advancing with his accustomed ce- 
leiifcy, he thought to surpiise Sumter on the 
Eiioree Eiver. A deserter apprised the latter 
of his danger. He pushed across the river, but 
wms hotly pursued, and his roar-guard roughly 
liandleil. He now made for the Tyger Kiver, 
noted for turbulence and rapidity , once beyond 
this, lie might disband liis followers in the 
woods Tarleton, to prevent bis passing it un- 
molested, spurred forwaid in advance of his 
mam body with one hundred and seventy dra- ' 
goons, and eighty mounted men of the infantry. 
Before five o^clook (Hov, 20) his advanced 
guard overtook and charged the rear guard of 
the Americans, who retreated to the main 
body. Sumter finding it impossible to cross 
Tyger River in safety, and being informed that 
tbo enemy, thus pressing upon him, were with- 
out infantry or cannon, took post on Black 
Stock Hni, with a rivulet and rail fence in 
front, the Tyger River in the rear and on the 
right flank, and a largo log-barn on the left. 
The barn was turned into a fortress, and a part 
of the force stationed in it to fire through the 
aijeitures between the logs. 


Tarleton halted on an opposite height to 
await the arrival of his infantry, and part of his 
men dismounted to ease their horses. Sumter 
seized this moment foi an attack. He ^vas 
driven hack after some sharp fighting The 
enemy pursued, hut were severely galled by 
the fire from the log barn. Enraged at seeing 
his men shot down, Tarleton charged wnlli his 
cavalry, but found it impossible to dislodge the 
Americans from their rustic foi tress. At the 
approach of night he fell back to join his infan- 
try, lea-ving the ground strewed with his killed 
and wounded. The latter wore treated with 
great humanity by Sumter. The loss of the 
Americans was only three killed and four 
wounded. 

Sumter, who had received a severe wound in 
the breast, remained several hours on the field 
of action , but, understanding the enemy would 
be powerfully reinforced in the morning, he 
crossed the Tyger River in tlio night. He was 
then placed on a litter between two horses, and 
thus conducted across the country by a few 
faithful adherents. The rest of his little army 
dispersed themselves through the woods. Tai le- 
ton, finding his enemy had disappeared, claimed 
the credit of a victory ; but those who consid- 
ered the affair rightly, declared that he Lad re- 
ceived a severe check. 

Willie the attention of the enemy was thus 
engaged by the entei puses of Sumter and Ma- 
rion and their swamp warriors, General Gates 
was gathering together the scattered fragments 
of his army at Hillsborougii. When all were 
collected, his whole force, exclusive of militia, 
did not exceed fourteen hundred men. It was, 
as be said, “ ratber a shadow than a substance ” 
His troops, disheartened by defeat, were in a 
forlorn state, without clothing, without pay, 
and sometimes without provisions. Destitute 
of tents, they constructed hovels of fence-rails, 
poles, brush'wood, and the stalks of Indian 
corn, the officers faring no better than the 
men. 

The vanity of Gatos was completely cut down 
by his late reverses. He had lost, too, the con- 
fidence of his officers, and was unable to main- 
tain discipline among his men; who through 
their irregularities became a terror to the 
country people. 

On the retreat of Cornwallis from Charlotte, 
Gates advanced to that place to make it his 
winter-quarters. Huts were oirdered to be 
built, and a regular encampment was com- 
menced. Smallwood, with a body of militia, 
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was stationed "below on the Catawba to guard 
the road leading through Camden ; and further 
down was posted Biigadier-General Morgan, 
with a corps of light troops. 

To add to his depression of spirits, Gates 
received the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of an only son, and, wdiile he was yet 
writhing under the blow, came official de- 
spatches informing him of his bemg superseded 
in command. A letter from Washington, we 
are told, accompanied them, sympathizing with 
him m his domestic misfortunes, adverting with 
peculiar delicacy to his reverses in battle, assur- 
mg him of his undiminished confidence in his 
zeal and capacity, and his readiness to give him 
the command of the left wmg of his army as 
soon as he could make it convenient to join 
him. 

The effect of this letter was overpowering. 
Gates was found 'walking about his room in the 
greatest agitation, pressing the letter to Ms lips, 
breaking foi fch into ejaculations of gratitude 
and admiration, and when he could find utter- 
ance to his thoughts, declared that its tender 
sympathy and considerate delicacy had con- 
veyed more consolation and delight to his heart 
than he had believed it possible ever to have 
felt again.* j 

General Greene arrived at Charlotte, on the 
2d of December. On his way from the Forth 
he had made arrangements for supplies from 
the diffieient States; and had left the Baron 
Steuben in Yiiginia to defend that State and 
procure and send on reinforcements and stores 
for the Southern army. On the day following 
his arrival, Greene took formal command. The 
delicacy with which he conducted himself 
towards his unfortunate predecessor is said to 
have been “edifying to the army.” Consulting 
with his offioeis as to the court of inquiry on 
the conduct of General Gates, ordered by Con- 
gress ; it was determined that there was not a 
sufficient number of general officers in camp to 
sit upon it ; that the state of General Gates’s 
feelmgs, in consequence of the death of his son, 
disqualified him from entering upon the task 
of his defence ; and that it would be indelicate 
in the extreme to press on him an investigation, 
which his honor would not permit him to defer. 
Beside, added Greene, Ms is a case of misfor- 
tune, and the most honorable course to be pur- 

Bolated Iby Dr. ‘William Eeed at that time Buper- 
InteMent of the Hospital department at IIillshoTOtigh, to 
Alexander Garden, aide-de camp to Greene ~^Garden^8 
Anecdotes^ p. 350. 
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sued, both with regard to General Gates and 
the government, is to make such representa- 
tions as may obtain a revision of the older of 
Congress directing an inquiry into his conduct. 
In this opinion all present concurred. 

Gates, in fact, when informed m the most 
delicate manner of the order of Congress, w’as 
urgent that a court of inquiry should he imme- 
diately convened he acknowledged there was 
some important evidence that could not at 
present be procured; but he relied on the 
honor and justice of the court to make allow- 
ance for the deficiency. He was ultimately 
brought to acquiesce in the decision of the coun- 
cil of war for the postponement, hut declared 
that he could not think of serving until the 
matter should have been properly investigated. 
He determined to pass the interim on his estate 
in Yirginia. Greene, in a letter to Washington 
(December 7tli), writes . “ General Gates sets 
out to-morrow for the north’ward. Many offi- 
cers think very favorably of his conduct, and 
that, whenever an inquiry takes place, he will 
honorably acquit himself.” 

The kind and considerate conduct of Gieene, 
on the present occasion, completely subdued 
the heart of Gates. The coldness, if not ill- 
will, with which he had hitherto regarded Mm, 
was at an end, and, in all his subsequent cor- 
respondence with him, he addressed Mm in 
terms of affiection. 

We take pleasure in noting the generous con- 
duct of the General Assembly of Yirginia tow- 
ards Gates. It was in session when he arrived 
at Richmond. “ Those fathers of the common- 
wealth,” writes Col H. Lee, in Ins Menioiis, 
“ appointed a committee of their body to wait 
on the vanquished general, and assure him of 
their high regard and esteem, that their re- 
membrance of his former gloiious services was 
never to be obliterated by any reverse of for- 
tune ; but, ever mindful of his great merit, they 
wouM omit no opportunity of testifying to the 
world the gratitude which Yirginia, as a mem- 
ber of the American Dnion, owed to him in his 
military character.” 

Gates was sensibly affected and comforted by 
this kind reception, and retired with a lighten- 
ed heaat to Ms farm in Berkeley County. 

The whole force at Charlotte, when Greene 
took command, did not much exceed twenty- 
three hundred men, and more than half of tliem 
were militia. It had been broken in spiiit by 
the recent defeat. The officers had fallen into 
habits of negligence ; the soldiers were loose 
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and disorderly, '^ItLont tents and camp equi- 
page ; Ladly clothed and fed, and prone to re- 
lieve their necessities by depredating upon the 
inhabitants. Greene's letters Vntten at the 
time, abound with military aphorisms suggested 
by the squalid scene around him. There must 
be either pride or principle,’^ said he, “to make 
a soldier. No man will think himself hound 
to fight the battles of a State that leaves him 
perishing for want of covering; nor can yon 
inspire a soldier with the sentiment of pride, 
while his situation renders him an object of 
pity, rather than of envy. Good feeding is the 
first principle of good seivice. It is impossible 
to preserve discipline where troops are in want 
of 'every thing — ^to attempt severity will only 
thin the ranks by a more hasty desertion.” 

The state of the countiy in which he was to 
act was equally discouraging. “It is so exten- 
sive,” said he, “ and the powers of government 
so weak, that everybody does as he pleases. 
The inhabitants are much divided in their poli- 
tical sentiments, and the whigs and tones pur- 
sue each other with little less than savage fury. 
The back country people are bold and daring ; 
but the people upon the sea shore are sickly, 
and but indifferent militia.” 

“War here,” observes he in another letter, 
“ is upon a very different scale to what it is at 
the Northward. It is a plain business there 
The geography of the country reduces its ope- 
rations to two or three points. But here it is 
every wheie, and the country is so full of 
deep rivers and impassable creeks and swamps, 
that you are always liable to misfortunes of a 
capital nature. The whigs and toriea,” adds he, 
“are continually out in small parties, and all 
the middle country is so disaffected that you 
cannot lay in the most trifling magazine, or send 
a waggon through the country with the least 
article of stores without a guard.” 

A recent exploit had given some animation 
to the troops. Lientenant-Oolonel Washington, 
detached with a troop of light-horse to check 
a foraging party of the enemy, scoured the 
country within thirteen miles of 0am den. Here 
he found a body of loyalist militia strongly 
posted at Olermont, the seat of Colonel Eugc- 
ley, their tory commander. They had en- 
sconsed themselves in a large barn, built of logs, 
and had fortified it by a slight intrenohment 
and a hue of abatis. To attack it with cavalry 
was useless. Colonel Washington dismounted 
a part of his troops to appear like infantry ; 
placed on two waggon-wheels the trunk of a 


pine-tree, shaped and painted to look hke a 
field-piece, brought it to hear upon the enemy, 
and, displaying his cavalry, sent in a flag sum- 
moning the garrison to surrender instantly, on 
pain of having their log castle batteied about 
their ears. The garrison, to the number of one 
hundred and twelve men, with Colonel Eugeley 
at their head, gave themselves up prisoners of 
war.* Cornwallis, mentioning the ludicrous 
affair In a letter to Tarleton, adds sarcastically : 
“ Eugeley will not be made a brigadier.” The 
unlucky colonel never again appeared in arms. 

The first care of General Greene was to re- 
organize his army. He went to work quietly 
but resolutely : called no councils of war , com- 
municated his plans and intentions to few, and 
such only as were able and willing to aid in 
executing them. “ If I cannot inspire respect 
and confidence by an independent conduct,” 
said he, “ it will be impossible to instil disci- 
pline and order among the troops.” Ilis effoits 
were successful ; the army soon began to as- 
sume what he termed a military complexion. 

He was equally studious to promote harmony 
among his ofiiceis, of whom a number were 
young, gallant, and intelligent. It was his de- 
light to have them at his genial but simple ta- 
ble, where parade and restraint were banished, 
and pleasant and instructive conversation was 
promoted, whioh, nest to reading, was his 
great enjoyment. The manly benignity of Ins 
manners diffused itself round Ms hoard, and a 
common sentiment of affection for their chief 
united the young men in a kind of brother- 
hood 

Binding the country around Charlotte ex- 
hausted by repeated foragings, he separated the 
army into two divisions. One, about one 
thousand strong, was commanded by Brigadior- 
Goneral Morgan, of rifle renown, and was com- 
posed of four hundred Oontincntal infantry, 
under Lieut enant-Ooloncl Howard of the Mary- 
land lino, two companies of Virginia militia, 
under Captains Tripplet and Tate, and one hun- 
dred dragoons, under Lientenant-Oolonol Wash- 
ington. With these Morgan was detached tow- 
ards the district of Ninety-Six, in South Caro- 
lina, with orders to take a position near the 
confluence of the Pacolct and Broad Eiveis, 
and assemble the militia of the ooiintry. With 
the other division, Greene made a march of 
toilful difficulty through a barren country, with 
waggons and horses quite unfit for service, to 


Williams’ Narrative. 
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Hicks^ Oieek, in Chesterfield district, on the 
east side of the Pedee Eiver opposite the Che- 
ra'RT Hills. There he posted himself, on the 
26th, partly to discourage the enemy from at- 
tempting to possess themselves of Cross Creek, 
which would give them command of the greatest 
part of the provisions of the lower country— 
paitly to form a camp of repose, “and no 
aiuny,” writes he, “ever wanted one more, 
the troops having totally lost their discipline ” 

“I will not pain your EzceHency,” wxites he 
to Washington, “ with further accounts of the 
wants and suffeiings of this army ; but I am not 
without great appiehension of its entire disso- 
lution, unless the commissary’s and quartermas- 
ter’s depaitmeuts can he rendered more compe- 
tent to the demands of the service. Uor are 
the clothing and hospital departments upon a 
better footing. IXot a shilling in the pay chest, 
nor a prospect of any for months to come. 
This IS really making hricks without straw.” 

Governor Rutledge also wrote to Washmgton 
from Gieene’s camp, on the 28th of Decemher, 
imploring aid for South Carolina. “ Some of 
the stanch inhabitants of Charleston,” writes 
he, “ have been sent to St. Augustine, and others 
are to follow. The enemy have hanged many 
people, who, fiom fear, or the impiactioability 
of removmg, had received protections or given 
paroles, ond from attachment to, had afterwards 
taken part with ns. They have burned a great 
number of houses, and turned many women, 
formerly of good fortune, with their children 
(whom their husbands or j^rents, from an un- 
willingness to join the enemy, had left), almost 
nalied into the '^oods. Their cruelty and the 
distresses of the people are indeed beyond de- 
scription. I entreat your Excellency, therefore, 
seriously to consider the unhappy state of South 
Carolina and Geozgia; and I rely on your hu- 
manity and your knowledge of their importance 
to the Union for such speedy and efiectnal 
support, as may compel the enemy to evacuate 
every part of these countries.” * 


CHAPTER XYI. 

The ocGorrences recorded in the last few 
chapters made Washington apprehend a design 
on the part of the enemy to carry the stress of 
war into the Southern States. Conscious that 


he was the man to whom all looked in time of 
emergency, and who was, in a manner, respon- 
sible for the general course of military affairs, 
be deeply felt the actual impotency of his 
position. 

In a letter to Eranklm, who was minister- 
plenipotentiary at the court of Versailles, he 
strongly expresses his chagrin. “ Disappointed 
of the second division of French troops, hut 
more especially in the expected naval supeii- 
ority, which was the pivot upon winch every 
thing turned ; we have been compelled to spend 
an inactive campaign, after a fiattermg prospect 
at the opening of it, and vigorous struggles to 
malve it a decisive one on our pait. Latterly 
we have been obliged to become spectators of 
a succession of detachments from the army at 
Hew York in aid of Lord Cornwallis, while our 
naval weakness, and the political dissolution of 
a great part of our aimy, put it out of our 
power to counteract them at the southward, or 
to take advantage of them here,” 

The last of these detachments to the South 
took place on the 20th of Decemher, but was not 
destined, as Washington had supposed, for South 
Carolina. Sir Henry Clinton had received in- 
formation that the troops already mentioned as 
being under General Leslie in the Chesapeake, 
had, by orders from Cornwallis, sailed for 
Ohaileston, to reinforce his lordship , and this 
detachment was to take their place in Virginia. 
It was composed of British, German, and refu- 
gee troops, about seventeen hundred strong, and 
was commanded by Benedict Arnold, now 
a brigadier-general in his majesty’s service. Sir 
Henry Clinton, who distrusted the fidelity of 
the man he had corrupted, sent with him Colo- 
nels Dundas and Simcoe, experienced officers, 
by whose advice he was to he guided in ever}" 
important measure. He was to make an incur- 
sion into Virginia, destroy the public magazines, 
assemble and arm the loyalists, and hold him- 
self ready to co-operate with Lord Cornwallis. 
He embarked his troops in a fleet of small ves- 
sels, and departed on his enterprise animated 
by the rancorous spirit of a renegade, and 
prepared, as he vaunted, to give the Americans 
a blow “ that would make the whole continent 
shake” We shall speak of liis expedition 
Hereafter. 

As Washington beheld one hostile armament 
after another winging its way to the South, and 
received applications from that quarter for as- 
sistance, which he had not the means to furnish, 
it became painfully apparent to him, that the 


^ Correspondencfi of the Revolution, iii 188 . 
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efforts to cany on the war Lad exceeded tLe 
uataral capabilities of tLe country. Its widely 
diffused population, and the composition and 
temper of some of its people, reiidei ed it di^- 
cult to draw together its resources. Oommeice 
was almost extinct; tLere was not siiiScient 
natural wealth on wLicL to found a levemie , 
paper currency had depreciated through want 
of funds for its redemption until it was nearly 
worthless. The mode of supplying the aimy 
by assessing a proportion of the productions of 
the earth, had proved ineffectual, oppressive, 
and productive of an alarming opposition. 
Domestic loans yielded but trifling assistance, 
TLe patience of the army was nearly exhaust- 
ed ; the people were dissatisfled with the mode 
of supporting the war, and there was reason to 
appiehend, that, under the pressure of imposi- 
tions of a new and odious hind, they might 
imagine they had only exchanged one land of 
tyranny for another. 

We give but a few of many considerations 
which Washington was continually urging 
upon the attention of Oongzess in his full and 
perspicuous manner ; the end of which was to 
enforce liia opmion that a foreign loan was in- 
dispensably necessary to a continuance of the 
war. 

Ilis earnest counsels and entreaties were at 
length successful in determining Congress to 
seek aid both in men and money from abroad 
Accordingly, on the 38th of December they 
commisKsioned Lientenant-Oolonol J ohn Lau- ^ 
rens, special minister at the court of Yersailles, ' 
to api>iy for such aid. The situation he had i 
held, as aide-de-camp to the commander-in- ' 
chief, had given him an opportunity of observ- ^ 
mg the course of affairs, and acquainting him- ■ 
self with the wants and resources of the conn- ' 
try; and he was instructed to confer with 
Washington, previous to his departure, as to 
the objects of bis mission. Not content with 
impressing him verbally with Ins policy, Wash- 
ington gave him a letter of instructions for his 
government, and to be used as occasion might 
require. In this he advised him to solicit a 
loau sufficiently large to he a foundation for 
substantial arrangements of finance, to revive 
public credit, and give vigor to future opera- 
tions ;~-n6xt to a loan of money, a naval 
force was tp be desired, sufficient to maintain 
a constant superiority on the Amencan coast ; 
also additional succor in troops. In a word, a 
means of co-operation by sea and land, with 
purse and sword, competent by a decided effort 


to attam, once for all, the great objects of the 
alliance, the liberty and independence of the 
United States. 

He was to show, at the same time, the ample 
means possessed by the nation to repay the 
loan, from its comparative freedom from debt, 
and its vast and valuable tracts of unsettled 
lauds, the variety and fertility of its climates 
j and soils, and its advantages of every kind for 
a lucrative commerce, and rapid increase of 
population and prosperity. 

Scarce had Colonel Lanrens been appoint- 
ed to this mission, when a painful occurience 
pioved the urgent necessity of the required aid. 

In the aiTangeinents for winter-quarters, the 
•Pennsylvania line, consisting of six regiments, 
was hutted near Morristown. These troops 
had experienced the hardships and privations 
common to the wfliole army. General Wayne, 
who commanded them, had a soldier’s sympa- 
thy in the sufferings of his men, and speaks of 
them in feeling language* “Poorly clothed, 
badly fed, and worse paid,” writes he, “ some 
of them not having received a paper dollar for 
near twelve months , exposed to winter’s pierc- 
ing cold, to diiftmg snows and cliilling blasts, 
with no protection but old worn-out coats, tat- 
tered linen overalls, and but one blanket be- 
tween three men. In this sitiiation the enemy 
begin to work upon their passions, and have 
found means to circulate sdme proclamations 
among them. * * The officers in gen eial, 
as well as myself, find it necessary to stand for 
hours every day exposed to wind and weather 
among the poor naked fellows, while they are 
working at their huts and ledopbts, often assist- 
ing with our own hands, in order to produce a 
conviction to their minds that we share, and 
more than share, every vicissitude in common 
with them • sometimes asking to participate their 
bread and water. The good effect of tins conduct 
IS very conspicuous, and prevents their imir- 
miinng in public ; but the delicate mind and eye 
of humanity are hurt, very much hurt, at their 
visible distress and ymivate complainings.” 

How strongly is here depicted the trials to 
which the soldiers of the Eevolution were con- 
tinually subjected. But the Pennsylvania line 
had an additional grievance peculiar to them- 
solvos. Many of them had enlisted to serve 
“for three years, or during war,” that is to 
say, for less than three years should the war 
cease in less time. When, however, having 
served for three years, they sought their dis- 
charge, the officers, loth to lose such expen- 
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enced soldier Sj interpreted the terms of enlist- 
ment to mean three years, or to the end of the 
T\*ar, should it continue for a longer time. 

Tins chicanery naturally produced great ex- 
aspeiation Ifc was heightened by the conduct 
of a deputation from Pennsylvania, which, 
while it left veteran troops unpaid, distributed 
gold by liandhful among raw six-month levies, 
whose time was expirmg, as bounties on their 
re-enlisting for the war. 

The fist day of the Kew Year arrived. The 
men weie excited by an extra allowance of ar- 
dent spiiils. In the evenmg, at a preconcerted 
signal, a great pait of the Pennsylvania line, 
non-Gommissioned o:fficers included, turned out 
under arms, declaiing their intention to march 
to Philadelphia, and demand redress from Con- 
gress 'Wayne endeavored to pacify them; 
they were no longer to he pacified by words. 
He cocked his pistols ; m an instant their bayo- 
nets were at his breast. “We love, we respect 
you,” cried they, “hut you are a dead mau if 
you fire. Do not mistake us , we are not going 
to the enemy . were they now to come out, 
you would see us fight under your orders with 
as much resolution and alacrity as ever.” 

Their threat was not an idle one. In an at- 
tempt to suppress the mutiny there was a 
bloody affi’ay, in which numbers were wounded 
on both sides , among whom weie several offi- 
cers One captain was killed. 

Three regiments which had taken no part in 
the mutiny were paiaded under their officers. 
The mutineers compelled them to join their 
ranks Their number being increased to about 
thirteen hundred, they seized upon six field- 
pieces, and set out in the night for Philadel- 
phia under command of their sei geants 

Fearing the enemy might take advantage of 
this outbreak, Wayne detached a Jersey bri- 
gade to Chatham, and ordered the militia to be 
called out there. Alarm fires were kindled upon 
the hills , alarm guns boomed from post to 
post ; the country was soon on the aleit. 

Wayne was not “Mad Anthony” on the 
present occasion AH his measures were taken 
with judgment and forecast. He sent provi- 
sions after the mntineers, lest they should sup- 
ply their wants from the country people by 
force. Two officers of rank spurrecl to Phila- 
delphia, to apprise Congress of the approach of 
the insurgents, and put it upon its guard, 
Wayne sent a despatch with news of the out- 


^ Qiuncy’s Memoir of Major Shaw, i» 85. 


I break to Washington ; he then mounted his 
! horse, and accompanied by Colonels Bntler and 
^ Stewart, two officers popular with the troops, 
set off after the mutineers, either to bring them 
to a halt, or to keep with them, and seek eveiy 
occasion to exert afavorable infiuence over them. 

Washmgton received Wayne’s letter at his 
head-quarters at Hew Windsor on the 3d of 
January. His first impulse was to set out at 
once for the insurgent camp. Second thoughts 
showed the impolicy of such a move. Before 
he could overtake the mutineers, they would 
either have returned to their duty, or theii ai- 
fair would be in the hands of Oongiess How 
far, too, could his own troops he left with 
safety, distressed as they were for clothing and 
provisions ? Beside, the navigation of the Hud- 
son was still open , should any disaffection ap- 
l^ear m the neighboring garrison of West Point, 
the British might send up an expedition from 
Hew York to take advantage of it. Under 
these circumstances, he determined to continue 
at Hew Wmdsor, 

He wrote to Wayne, however, approving of 
his intention to keep with the troops, and im- 
prove every favorable interval of passion. 
His letter breathes that paternal spirit with 
which he watched over the army; and that 
admirable moderation mingled with discipline 
with which he managed and moulded their 
wayward moods. “Opposition,” said he, “as 
ifc did not succeed in the first instance, cannot 
be effectual while the men remain togethei, 
but wiU keep alive resentment, and may tempt 
them to turn about and go in a body to the 
enemy ; who, by their emissaries, will nse every 
argument and means in their power to pei- 
suade them that it is theii’ only asylum ; which, 
if tliey find their passage stopped at the Dela- 
waie, and hear that the Jersey militia are col- 
lecting in their rear, they may think but too 
probable. I would, therefore, recommend it 
to you to cross the Delaware with them, draw 
from them what they conceive to he their prin- 
cipal grievances, and promise faithfully to rep- 
resent to Congress and to the State the sub- 
stance of them, and endeavor to obtain a re- 
dress. If they could he stopped at Bristol or 
Germantown, the better. I look upon it, that 
if you caa bring them to a negotiation, matters 
may he afterwards accommodated , hut that an 
attempt to reduce them by force will either 
drive tliem to the enemy, or dissipate them in 
such a maimer that they will never be recov- 
ered.” 
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How clearly one reads in this letter that tem- ' 
perate and magnanimous spirit which moved 
over the troubled waters of the Revolution, 
allayed the fury of the storms, and controlled 
every thing into peace. 

Having visited the Highland posts of the 
Hudson, and satisfied himself of the fidelity of 
the garrisons, Washington ordered a detach- 
ment of eleven hundred men to be ready to 
march at a moment’s warning. Genei^al Knox, 
also, was despatched by him to the Eastern 
States, to represent to their governments the 
alarming crisis produced by a long neglect of 
the subsistence of the army, and to urge them 
to send on immediately money, clothing, and 
other supplies for their respective lines. 

In the mean time, as Washington had appre- 
hended, Sir Henry Clinton i eceived intelligence 
at New Yorh of the mutiny, and hastened to 
profit by it. Emissaiies were despatched to 
the camp of the mutineers, holding out ofifers 
of pardon, protection, and ample pay, if they 
would return to their allegiance to the crown. 
On the 4th of January, although the ram pour- 
ed in torrents, troops and cannon were hurried 
on hoard of vessels of every description, and 
transported to Staten Island, Sir Henry accom- 
panying them. There they were to he held in 
readiness, either to land at Amboy in the Jer- 
seys, should the revolters be drawn in that di- 
rection, or to make a dash at West Point, should 
the departure of Washington leave that post 
assailable. 

General Wayne and his companions, Colonels 
Butler and Stewart, liad overtaken the insur- 
gent troops on the 3d of January, at Middle- 
brook. They were proceeding m military form, 
under the control of a self-constitutod board 
of sergeants, whose orders wore implicitly 
obeyed. A sergeant-major, who liad formerly 
deserted from the British army, had the general 
command. 

Conferences were hold by Wayne with ser- 
geants delegated from each regiment. They 
appeared to ho satisfied with the mode and 
promises of redress held out to them ; but the 
main body of the mutineers persisted in revolt, 
and. proceeded on the next day to Princeton. 
Wayne hoped they might continue further on, 
and would gladly have seen them across the 
Delaware, beyond the mfLucnco of tlio ene- 
my ; but their leaders clung to Princeton, lest 
in further movements they might not be able 
to keep their followers together. Their pro- 
ceedings continued to be orderly; military 


forms were still observed ; they obeyed their 
leaders, behaved well to the people of the 
country, and committed no excesses. 

General Wayne and Colonels Butler and 
Stewart remained with them in an equivocal 
position ; popular, but without authority, and 
almost in durance. The insurgents professed 
themselves still ready to march under them 
agamst the enemy, hut would permit none 
other of their former officers to come among 
them. The Marquis de Lafayette, General St. 
Glair, and Colonel Laurens, the newly-appomted 
minister to Erance, arrived ^t the camp and 
were admitted ; but afterwards were ordered 
away at a short notice. 

The news of the revolt caused great conster- 
nation in Philadelphia. A committee of Con- 
gress set off to meet the insurgents, accompa- 
nied by Reed, the president of Pennsylvania, 
and one or two other officers, and escorted by 
a city troop of horse. The committee halted 
at Trenton, whence President Reed wrote to 
Wayne, requesting a personal interview at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, at four miles’ distance 
from Princeton. Wayne was moreover told to 
inform the tioops, that lie (Reed) would be 
there, to receive any proi'ontmns from them, 
and redress any injuries they might have sus- 
tained ; hut that, after the indignities they had 
offered to the marquis and General St. Clair, 
he could not venture to put himself in their 
power. 

Wayne, knowing that the letter was intend- 
ed for his troops more than for himself, rpad it 
publicly on the parade. It had a good effect 
upon the sergeants and many of the men. 
The idea that the president of their State 
should have to leave the seat of government 
and stoop to treat with them, touched their 
sectional inide and their home feelings. They 
gathered round the horseman who had brought 
the letter, and inquired anxiously whether Presi- 
dent Reed was unkindly disposed towaids 
them ; intimating privately their dislike to the 
business m which tlioy were engaged. 

Still, it was not thought prudent for Presi- 
dent Reed to trust himself within their camp. 
Wayne promised to meet him on the follow- 
ing day (Tth), though it seemed uncertain 
whether he was master of himself, or whether 
ho was not a kind of prisoner. Tidings had 
just been received of the movements of Sir 
Henry Clinton, and of tempting overtures he 
intended to make, and li was feared the men 
might listen to them. Three of the light-horsa 
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■were sent in the direction of Amhoy to keep a 
look-out for any landing of the enemy. 

At tbis critical juncture, two of Sir Henry’s 
emissaiies arrived in the camp, and delivered 
to the leadeis of the malcontents a paper con- 
taining his seductive proposals and promises. 
The mutineers, though openly arrayed in arms 
against then* government, spumed at the idea 
of turning “ Arnolds,” as they termed it. The 
emissaries were seized and conducted to Gen- 
eral Wayne, who placed them in confinement, 
promising that they should be liberated, should 
the pending negotiation fail. 

This incident had a great effect in inspudng 
hope of the ultimate loyalty of the troops ; and 
the favorable representations of the temper of 
the men, made hy General Wayne in a personal 
interview, determined President Eeed to ven- 
ture among them. The consequences of then| 
desertion to the enemy were too alarmmg to 
he risked. “ I have but one life to lose,” said 
he, “ and my country has the first claim to it.” 

As he approached Piinceton with his suite, 
he found guards regularly posted, who turned 
out and saluted him in military style. The 
whole Ime was drawn out under arms near the 
college, and the artfileiy on the point of firing a 
salute. He prevented it, lest it should alarm 
the country. It was a hard task for him to 
ride along the Ime as if reviewing troops regu- 
larly organized; hut the oiisis required some 
sacrifice of the Mnd. The sergeants were all 
in the places of their respective officeis, and 
saluted the president as he passed ; never were 
mutineers more orderly and decorous. 

The propositions now offered to the troops 
were * — To discharge all those who had enlisted 
indefinitely for three years or during the war ; 
the fact to he inquired into by three commis- 
sioners appointed by the executive — -where the 
original enlistment could not be produced in 
evidence, the oath of the soldier to suffice. 

To give immediate certificates for the deficit 
in their pay caused by the depreciation of the 
currency, and the arrearages to be settled as 
soon as circumstances would permit. 

To furnish them immediately with certain 
specified articles of clothing which were most 
wanted. 

These propositions proving satisfactory, the 
troops set out for Trenton, where the negotia- 
tion was concluded. 

Most of the artillerists and many of the in- 


* Letter to the Exoc-utivo Council. 


fantry obtained their discharges ; some on their 
oaths, others on account of the vague terms 
under which they had been enlisted; forty 
days’ furlough was given to the z’est, and thus, 
for a time, the whole insurgent force was dis- 
solved. 

The two spies -who had tampered with the 
fidelity of the troops, were tried by a court- 
maitial, found guilty, and hanged at the cross- 
roads near Trenton. A reward of fifty guineas 
each, was offered to two sergeants who had 
arrested and delivered them up. They declined 
acceptmg it , saying, they had merely acted hy 
Older of the hoard of sergeants. The hundred 
guineas were then offered to the hoard. Their 
reply is worthy of record, “ It was not,” said 
they, “ for the sake or through any expectation 
of reward, but for the love of oni country, that 
we sent the spies immediately to General 
TTayne; we therefore do not consider our- 
selves entitled to any other reward but the 
love of our country, and do jointly agree to 
accept of no other.” 

The accommodation entered into with the 
mutineers of the Pennsylvania line appeared 
to Washington of doubtful policy, and likely to 
have a pernicious effect on the whole army. 
His apprehensions were soon justified hy events. 
On the night of the 20th of January, a part of 
the Jersey troops, stationed at Pompton, rose 
in arms, claiming the same terms just yielded 
to the Pennsylvanians. For a time, it was 
feared the revolt wonld spread throughout the 
line. 

Sir Henry Clinton was again on the alert. 
Troops weie sent to Staten Island, to be ready 
to cross into the Jerseys, and an emissary was 
despatched to tempt the mutineers with seduc- 
tive oflera. 

In this instance, Washington adopted a more 
rigorous course than in the other. The present 
insurgents were not so formidable in point of 
numbers as the Pennsylvanians; the greater 
part of them, also, were foreign eis, for whom 
he felt less sympathy than for native troops. 
He was convinced too of the fidelity of the 
troops under his immediate command, who 
were from the Eastern States. A detachment 
from the Massachusetts line was sent under 
Major-General Howe, who was instructed to 
compel the mutineers to nnoonditional submis- 
sion ; to gra-nt them no terms while in arms, 
01 in a state of resistance ; and on their sur- 
render, instantly to execute a few of the most 
active and incendiary leaders. “ You will also 
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tr7,” added ie, “ to avail 70111 self of the ser- 
vices of the militia, representing to them how 
dangerous to civil libert7, is the precedent of 
aimed soldiers dictating to their couutr7.” 

His orders were pimotuall7 obeyed, and were 
crowned with complete success, Howe had the 
good fortune, after a tedious night inarch, to 
surprise the mutineers napping in their huts 
just at daybreak. Five minutes only were al- 
lowed them to parade without their arms and 
give up their ringleaders This was instantly 
complied with, and two of them were executed 
on the spot. Thus, the mutiny was quelled, 
the officers resumed their command, and £ill 
things were restored to order 

Thus terminated an insurrection, which, for 
a time, had spread alarm among the fiuends of 
American liberty, and excited the highest hopes 
of its foes. The circumstances connected with 
it had ultimately a beneficial effect in strength- 
ening the confidence of those friends, by prov- 
ing that, however the Americans might quaxrel 
With their own government, nothing could again 
rally them under the royal standard. 

A great cause of satisfaction to "Washington 
was the ratification of the articles of confeder- 
ation between the States, winch took place not 
long after this agitating juncture. A set of 
articles had been submitted to Congress by Hr. 
Franklin, as far back as A form had 

been piepared and digested by a committee in 
1^76, and agreed upon, with some modifications, 
in IW, but had ever since remained in abey- 
ance, in consequence of objections made by in- 
dividual States, The confederation was now 
complete; and 'Washington, in a letter to the 
President of Congress, congratulated Mm and 
the body over which he presided, on an event 
long wished for, and which he hoped would 
have the happiest effects upon the politics of 
this country, and be of essential service to our 
cause in Europe. 

It was, after all, an instrument far less effi- 
cacious than its advocates had anticipated ; hut 
it served an important purpose in binding the 
StQ.tes together as a nation, and keeping them 
from falling asunder into individual powers, 
after the pressure of oxtornal danger should 
ocas© to operate. 


* Memoir of Major Shaw, hy Hon, Josiah Quincy, 
p. 89 . 


CHAPTER XYII. 

The armament with which Arnold boasted 
he was “to shake the continent,” met with 
that boisterous weather which often rages along 
our coast in the winter. His ships weie tem- 
pest-tost and scattered, and half of his cavalry 
horses and several of his guns had to he thrown 
overboard. It was the close of the year when 
he anchored in the Chesapeake, 

Virginia, at the time, was ahnost in a de- 
fenceless state. Baron Steuben, who had the 
general command there, had recently detached 
such of Ms regular troops as were clothed and 
equipped, to the South, to reinforce General 
Greene. The remainder, five or six'hundred 
in number, deficient in clothing, blankets, and 
^tents, were scarcely fit to take the field, and 
the volunteers and militia lately encamped be- 
fore Portsmouth, had been disbanded. Gov- 
ernor Jefferson, on hearing of the arrival of the 
fleet, cMIed ant the militia from the neighbor- 
ing counties , but few could be collected on the 
spur of the moment, for the whole ooimtiy was 
terror-stricken and in confusion. Having land 
and sea forces at his command, Arnold opened 
the new year with a buccaneering ravage. As- 
cending James River with some small vessels 
which he had captured, he landed on the fourth 
of January with nine hundred men at ’West- 
over, about*twenty-five miles below Richmond, 
and pushed for the latter place, at that time 
little more than a village, though the metropo- 
lis of Virginia. Halting for the night within 
twelve miles of it, he advanced on the follow- 
ing day with as much military paiade as possi- 
ble, so as to strike terror into a militia patrol, 
which fled back to Richmond, reporting that a 
British force, fifteen hundred strong, was at 
hand. 

It was Arnold’s hope to capture the governor ; 
but the latter, after providing for the security 
of as much as possible of the public stores, had 
left Richmond the evening before on horseback 
to join his family at Tuckahoo, whence, on the 
following day, he convoyed them to a place of 
safety. Governor Jefferson got back by noon 
to Kanohester, on the opposite side of James 
River, in time to see Arnold’s marauders inarch 
into the town. Many of the inhabitants had 
fled to the counti'y ; some stood terrified spec- 
tators on the hills ; not more than two hundred 
men were in arms for the defence of the place ; 
these, after firing a few volleys, retreated to 
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Ricliinond and Sliockoe Hills, ‘wLenoe they 
were driven by the cavalry, and Arnold bad 
possession of the capital. He sent some of the 
citizens to the governor, offering to spare the 
town, provided Ms ships might come np James 
River to be laden with tobacco from the ware- 
houses. His offer was mdignantly rejected, 
whereupon ffre was set to the public edifices, 
store=5, and workshops^ private houses -were 
pillaged, and a great quantity of tobacco con- 
sumed 

While this was gomg on, Colonel Simcoe had 
been detached to Westham, six miles up the 
river, wheie ho destroyed a cannon foundry 
and sacked a public magazine; bioke off the 
trunnions of the cannon, and threw into the 
river the powder which he coaid not carry 
away, and, after effecting a complete devasta- 
tion, rejoined Arnold at Richmond, which dur- 
ing the ensuing night resounded with the 
drunken orgies of the soldiery. 

Having completed his ravage at Richmond, 
Arnold re-embarked at West over and fell slowly 
down the river, landing occasionally to bum, 
plunder, and destroy ; pursued by Steuben with 
a few Continental troops and all the militia 
that he could muster. General Helson, also, j 
with similar levies opposed him. Lower down 
the river some skirmishing took place, a few 
of Arnold^s troops were killed and a number 
wounded, but he made his way to Portsmouth, 
opposite NTorfolk, where he took post on the 
20th of January, and proceeded to fortify. 

Steuben would have attempted to drive him 
from this position, but his means were totally 
inadequate. Collecting fiom various parts of 
tliQ country all the force that could be mus- 
tered, he so disposed it at different points as to 
hem the traitor in, prevent his making further 
incursions, and drive him back to his mtrench- 
ments should he attempt any. 

Governor Jefferson returned to Richmond 
after the enemy had leffc it, and wrote thence 
to the commander-in-cMef an account of this 
ravaging incursion of “ the pamoide Arnold.” 
ft was mortifying to Washington to see so in- 
considerable a party committing such extensive 
depredations with impunity, but it was his 
opinion that their principal object was to make 
a diversion in favor of Cornwallis ; and as the 
evils to be apprehended from Arnold’s preda- 
tory incursions were not to be compared with 
the injury to the common cause, and the dan- 
ger to Virginia in particular, which would re- 
sult from the conquest of the States to the 


southward, he adjured Jefferson not to permit 
attention to immediate safety so to engross his 
thoughts as to divert him from measures for 
remforemg the Southern army. 

About this time an important resolution was 
adopted in Congress. Washington had repeat- 
edly, in his communications to that body, at- 
tributed much of the distresses and disasters 
of the war to the congressional mode of 
conducting business through committees and 
“ boards,” thus causing irregularity and delay, 
preventmg secrecy and augmenting expense. 
He was greatly rejoiced, therefore, when Con- 
gress decided to appoint heads of departments ; 
secretaiies of foreign affairs, of war and of ina- 
rme, and a superintendent of finance. “I am 
happy, thrice happy, on private as well as 
public account,” writes he, “to find that these 
are in train. For it will ease my shoulders of 
an immense burthen, which the deranged and 
perplexed situation of our affairs, and the dis- 
tresses of every department of the army, had 
placed upon them.” 

Geneial Sullivan, to whom this was written, 
and who was in Congress, was a warn friend 
of Washington’s aide-de-camp, Colonel Hamil- 
ton, and he sounded the commander-in-olgef 
as to the qualifications of the colonel to take 
charge of the department of finance “ I am 
unable to answer,” replied Washington, “ be- 
cause I never entered upon a discussion with 
Mm, hut this I can venture to advance, from a 
thorough knowledge of him, that there are few 
men to be found of his age, who have more 
geneial knowledge than, he possesses , and none 
whose soul IS more firmly engaged in the cause, 
or who exceeds Mm in probity and steiliag 
virtue.” 

This was a warm euloginm for one of Wash- 
ington’s circumspect character, but it was sin- 
cere. Hamilton had been four years in Ms 
military family, and always treated by him 
with marked attention and regard. Indeed, it 
had surprised many to see so young a man ad- 
mitted like a veteran into his counsels. It was 
but a few days after Washington had penned 
the eulogmm just quoted, when a scene took 
place between him and the man he had praised 
so liberally, that caused him deep chagriru 
We give it as related by Hamilton himself, 
in a letter to General Schuyler, one of whose 
daughters he had recently married. 

“ An unexpected change has taken xfiace in 
my situation,” writes Hamilton (Feb. 18). “I 
am no longer a member of the general’s family. 
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Tills infomatioa will surprise you, and tiie 
manner of tlie change will surprise you more. 
Two days ago the general and I passed each i 
other on the stairs . — he told me he wanted to ! 
speak to me. I answered that I would wait j 
on him immediately. I went below and deliv- ^ 
ered Mr. Tilghman a letter to be sent to the 
commissary, containing an order of a pressing ■ 
and interesting nature. 

‘‘Keturning to the general, I was stopped 
on the way by the Marq[uis de Lafayette, and 
we conversed together about a minute on a 
matter of business He can testify how impa- 
tient I was to get bach, and that I left him in 
a manner which, hut for our intimacy, would 
have been more than abrupt. Instead of find- 
ing the general, as is usual, in his room, I met 
him at the head of the stairs, where, accosting 
me in an angry tone, ‘ Colonel Hamilton (said 
he), you have kept me waiting afc the head of ! 
the stairs these ten minutes , — I must tell you, 
sir, you treat me with disiespect,’ I replied, 
without potiilanoy, but with decision, ‘I am 
not conscious of it, sir, but since you have 
thought it necessary to tell me so, we partd 
* Very well, sir (said he), if it he your choice,’ 
or something to this effect, and we separated 
I sincerely believe my absence, which gave so 
much umbrage, did not last two minutes. 

“ In less than an hour after, Tilghman came 
to me in the general’s name, assuring me of his 
great confidence m my abilities, integrity, use- 
fulness, dsc , and of Ills desiie, in a candid con- 
versation, to heal a diffeience winch could not 
have happened but in a moment of passion. I 
requested Kr, Tilghman to ted him, — 1st. That 
I had taken my resolution in a manner not to 
he revoked. 3d, That as a conversation could 
serve no other purpose than to pioduoe ex- 
planations, mutually disagreeable, though I 
certainly would not refuse an interview, if he 
desired it, yet I would he happy if he would 
pcimit mo to decline it 8d. That though de- 
termined to leave the family, the same princi- 
ples which had kept me so long in it, would 
continue to direct my conduct towards him 
when out of it. 4tli. That, however, I did not 
wish to distress him, or the public business, by 
quitting liim befoie he could derive other assist- 
ance by the return of some of the gentlemen 
who were absent. 6tli. And that, in the mean 
tune, it depended on him to let our behavior 
to each other be the same as if nothing had 
happened. He consented to decline the con- 
versation, and thanked me for my offer of | 
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continuing my aid in the manner I had men- 
tioned. 

“ I have given you so particular a detail of 
our difference, from the desire I have to justify 
myself in your opinion. Perhaps you may 
think I was precipitate in rejecting the over- 
ture made by the general to an accommodation. 
I assure you, my dear sir, it was not the effect 
of resentment ; it was the deliberate result of 
maxims I had long formed for the government 
of my own conduct ” 

In considering this occurrence, as stated by 
Hamilton himself, we think he was in the 
wrong. His hurrying past the general on the 
stairs without pausing, although the latter ex- 
pressed a wish to speak with him ; his giving 
no reason for his haste, which, however “ press- 
ing ” the letter he had to deliver, he could have 
spaiedat least a moment to do; his tarrying 
below to talk with the Marquis de Lafayette, 
the general aU this time reniammg at the 
head of the stairs, had certainly an an* of great 
disrespect, and we do not wonder that the 
oommander-in-chief was deeply offended at be- 
ing so treated by his yonthful aide-de-camp. 
His expression of displeasure was measured and 
dignified, however irritated he may have been, 
and such an explanation, at least, was duo to 
him, as Hamilton subseqnently rendered to 
General Schuyler, thiough a desire to justify 
himself m that gentleman’s opinion. The re- 
ply of Hamilton, on the contrary, savoied very 
much of petulance, however devoid he may 
have considered it of that quality, and his 
avowed determination “to part,” simply be- 
cause taxed by the general with want of re- 
spect, was singularly curt and. abrupt. 

Washington’s subsequent overture intended 
to soothe the wounded sensitiveness of Hamil- 
ton and soften the recent rebuke, by assurances 
of unaltered confidence and esteem, strikes us 
as in the highest degiee noble and gracious, and 
furnishes another instance of that magnanimity 
which governed his whole conduct. We trust 
that General Schuyler, in reply to Hamilton’s 
appeal, intimated that he had indeed been pre- 
cipitate in 1 ejecting such an overture. 

The following passage in Hamilton’s letter 
to Schuyler, gives the real key to his conduct 
on this occasion. % 

“ I always disliked the office of an aide-de- 
camp, as having in it a kind of personal depend- 
ence. I refused to serve in this capacity with 
two major-generals, at an early period of the 
war. Infected, however, with the enthusiasm 
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of the timesj art idea of the general’s character 
overcame my scruples, and induced me to ac- 
cept his iuvitation to enter into his farnUj 
^ ^ It has been often Tvdth great dlflSculty 
that I have prevailed upon myself not to re- 
nounce it , but while, from motives of public 
utility, I was doing violence to my feelmgs, I 
was always determined, if there should ever 
happen a breach between ns, never to consent 
to an accommodation. I was persuaded that 
when once that nice barrier which marked the 
boundaries of what we owed to each other 
should be thrown down, it might he propped 
again, but could never he restored.” 

Hamilton, in fact, had long been ambitious 
of an independent position, and of some oppor- 
tunity, as he said, to raise his character above 
mediocrity.” When an expedition by Lafay- 
ette against Staten Island had been meditated 
in the autumn of 1780, he had applied to the 
commander-in-chief, through the marquis^ for 
the command of a battalion, which was with- 
out a field-officer. Washington had declined on 
the ground that giving him a whole battalion 
might be a subject of dissatisfaction, and that 
should any accident happen to him in the act- 
ual state of affairs at head-quarters, the com- 
mander-in-chief would be embarrassed for want 
of his assistance. 

He had next been desirous of the post of ad- 
jutant-genezal, which Colonel Alexander Scam- 
mel was about to resign, and was recommended 
for that office by Lafayette and Greene, hut, 
before their recommendations reached Wash- 
ington, he had already sent in to Congress the 
name of Brigadiei -General Hand, who received 
the nomination. 

These disappointments may have rendered 
Hamilton doubtful of his bemg properly appre- 
ciated by the oommander-in-chief ; impaired 
his devotion to Mm, and determined him, as he 
says, “if there should ever happen a breach 
between them, never to consent to an accom- 
modation.” It almost looks as if, in Ms high- 
strung and sensitive mood, he had been on the 
watch for an ofi'ence, and had grasped at the j 
shadow of one. 

Some short time after the rupture had taken 
place, Washington received a letter from Lafay- , 
ette, then absent m Virginia, in which the Mar- ! 
quis observes, “ Consideiing the footing I am | 
upon with your Excellency, it would, perhaps, 
appear strange to you, that I never mentioned 
a circumstance which lately happened in your 
family. I was the first who knew of it, and from 


that moment exerted every means in my power 
to prevent a separation, which I knew was not 
agreeable to your Excellency’ To this measure 
I was prompted by affection to you; but I 
thought it was improper to mention any thing 
about it, until you were pleased to impart it to 
me.” 

The following was Washington’s reply • “ The 
event, which you seem to speak of with re- 
gret, my friendship for you would most assur- 
edly have induced me to impart to you the 
moment it happened, had it not been fpr the 
request of Hamilton, who desired that no men- 
tion should be made of it. Why this injunction 
on me, while he was communicating it himself, 
IS a little extraordinary. But I complied, and 
religiously fulfilled it.” 

We are happy to add, that though a tempo- 
ral y coolness took place hetxveen the command- 
er-in-chief and his late favorite aide-de-camp, 
it was hut temporary. The friendship between 
these illustrious men was destined to survive 
the Eevolution, and to signalize itself through 
many eventful years, and stands recorded in the 
eoriespondence of Washington almost at the 
last moment of Ms life/** 


OHAPTEE XVIII. 

The stress of war, as Washington appre- 
hended, was at present shifted to the South. 
In a former chapter, we left General Greene, in 
the latter part of December, posted wntli one 
division of his army on the east side of the 
Pedee Eiver in North Carolina, having detached 
General Morgan with the other division, one 
thousand strong, to take post near the conflu- 
ence of the Pacolet and Broad Eivers, in South 
Carolina. 

Ooinwallis lay encamped about seventy miles 
to the south-west of Greene, at Winnsborough 
m Eairfield district. General Leshe had i ecently 
arrived at Charleston from Virginia, and was 
advancing to reinforce him with fifteen hundred 
men. This would give CoriiwalliB such a su- 
periority of force, that he prepared for a second 
invasion of North Carolina. His plan was to 
leave Lord Eawdon at the central post of Oain- 
den with a considerable body of troops to keep 

* His last letter to Hamilton, in -wlncli lie assmes Inm 
of “Ma very great esteem and regal cl,” waa 'Wiitten by 
*Wasbmgton -but t-wo days bolore Ins deatli, Spauks, 
XL 469 
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all quietj while his lordship hy rapid marches 
would throw himself between Greene and Vir- 
ginia, cut him off from all r^einforcements in 
that qiiaiter, and oblige him either to make 
battle with his present force, or retreat precipi- 
tately from North Carolina, which would be 
disgraceful.*^ In either case Cornwallis counted 
on a general rising of the royalists ; a i e-estab- 
lishment of regal goyernment in the Oarolinas, 
and the clearing away of ah impediments to 
further triumphs in Virginia and Maryland. 

By recent information, he learnt that Morgan 
had passed both the Catawba and Broad Rivers, 
and was about seventy miles to the north-west 
of him, on his way to the district of Nmety-Six. 
As he might prove extremely formidable if left 
in his lear, Tarleton was sent in quest of him, 
with about three bundled and fifty of Ins fa- 
mous cavalry, a corps of legion and light-infan- 
try, and a number of the royal artillery with 
two field-pieces ; about eleven hundred choice 
troops in all Eis instructions were to pass 
Broad River for the protection of Ninety-Six, 
and either to strike at Morgan and push him to 
the utmost , or to drive him out of the couii- 
tiy, so as to pi event his giving any trouble on 
that side. 

Cornwallis moved with his main force on the 
12th of December m a noith-west direction be- 
tween the Broad River and the Catawba, lead- 
ing towaid the hack country. This was for 
the purpose of crossing the great nveis at their 
foz’ds near their sources ; for they are fed by 
innumerable petty streams wiiich drain the 
mountains, and are apt in the winter time, 
when storms of rain prevad, to swell and be- 
come impassable below their forks. He took 
this route also, to out off Morgan’s retreat, or 
prevent liis junction with Greene, should Tarle- 
ton’s esjiedition fail of its object. General 
Lesho, whose arrival was daily expected, was 
to moYo up along the eastern side of the 
'Watereo and Catawba, keeping parallel with 
his lordship and joining him above. Every 
thing on the part of Cornwallis was well plan- 
ned, and seemed to promise him a successful 
campaign. 

Tarleton, after several days’ hard marching, 
came upon the traces of Morgan, who was post- 
ed on the north bank of the Pacolet, to guard 
the passes of that riyei. He sent word to 
Cornwallis of his intention to force a passage 
across the river, and compel Morgan either to 


* Coinwallis to Lord George Germain, Marcln 17 . 
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j fight or retreat, and suggested that his lordship 
I should ju-oceed up the eastern bank of Broad 
River, so as to be at hand to co-operate. His 
lordship, m consequence, took U|> a position at 
Turkey Creek, on Broad River 

Morgan had been recruited by North Caroli- 
na and Georgia mihtia, so that his force was 
nearly equal in number to that of Tarleton, 

* but, in point of cavalry and discipline, vastly 
inferior. Cornwallis, too, wa« on his left, and 
might get in his rear, checking his impulse, 
therefore, to dispute the passage of the Pacolet, 
he crossed that stream and retreated towards 
the upper fords of Broad River. 

Taileton reached the Pacolet on the evening 
of the 15th, but halted on observing some tioops 
on the opposite bank. It was merely a paity 
of observation which Morgan had left there, 
but he supposed that ofiacer to be there in full 
force. After some manoeuvring to deceive his 
adversary, he crossed the river before daylight 
at Easterwood shoals. There was no opposi- 
tion. Still he proceeded warily, until he learnt 
that Morgan, instead of being in his neighbor- 
hood, was in fuR march toward Broad River. 
Tarleton now pressed on in pursuit. At ten 
o’clock at night he reached an encampment 
which Morgan had abandoned a few houis pre- 
viously, apparently in great haste, for the camp 
fires were still smoking and provisions had been 
left behmd half-cooked. Eager to come upon 
Ms enemy while in the confusion of a hurried, 
flight, Tarleton allowed his exhausted tioops 
but a brief repose, and, leaving his baggage 
under a guard, resumed his dogged march about 
two o’clock in the night; tramping forward 
through swamps and rugged broken grounds, 
round the western side of Thickety Mountain. 
A little before daylight of the I'Ttli, he captured 
two videttes, from whom he learnt, to his sur- 
prise, that Morgan, instead of a headlong le- 
treat, had taken a night’s repose, and was actu- 
ally iireparing to give him battle. 

Morgan, in fact, had been urged by Ins ofii- 
oers to retreat across Broad River, which was 
near by, and make for the mountainous country ; 
but, closely pressed as he was, ho feared to be 
overtaken -while fording the river, and while 
hi8 troops were fatigued, and in confusion ; be- 
side, being now nearly equal in number to the 
enemy, military pride would not suffer him to 
avoid a combat. 

The place where he came to a halt, was 
known in the early grants by the name of Han- 
nah’s Oowpens, being part of a grazing eatab- 
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lisliineiit of a man named Hannah. It was in an 
open wood, favorable to the action of cavalry. 
There were two eminences of unequal height, 
and separated from each other by an interval 
about eighty yards wide. To the first emi- 
nence, which was the highest, there was an 
easy ascent of about three hundred yards. On 
these heights Morgan had posted himself. His 
flanks were unprotected, and the Broad Eiver, 
running parallel on his rear, about six miles 
distant, and wmding round on the left, would 
cut off retreat, should the day prove unfortu- 
nate. 

The ground, m the opinion of tacticians, was 
not well chosen , Morgan, a veteran bush-fight- 
er, vindicated it in after times in his own 
characteristic way. “ Had I crossed the river, 
one-half of the militia would have abandoned 
me. Had a swamp been in view they would 
have made for it. As to covering my wings, I 
knew the foe I had to deal with, and that there 
would be nothing but downright fighting. As 
to a retreat, I wished to cut off all hope of one. 
Should Tarleton surround me with his cavalry, 
it would keep my troops from breaking away, 
and make them depend upon their bayonets 
IThen men are forced to fight, they will sell 
their lives dearly.” 

In arranging liis troops for action, he drew 
out his mfantiy in two lines. The first was 
composed of the Horth and South Carolina 
militia, under Colonel Pickens, having an ad- 
vanced corps of Horth Carolina and Georgia 
volunteer riflemen. This line, on which he had 
the least dependence, was charged to wait until 
the enemy were within dead shot; then to 
take good aim, fire two volleys and fall back. 

The second line, drawn np a moderate dis- 
tance in the rear of the first, and near the hrow 
of the mam eminence, was composed of Colo- 
nel Howard’s light infantry and the Yirginia 
riflemen; all Continental troops. They were 
informed of the orders which had been given 
to the first line, lest they should mistake their 
faffing back for a retreat. Colonel Howard 
had the command of this line, on which the 
greatest reliance was placed. 

About a hundred and fifty yards in the rear 
of the second line, and on the slope of the lesser 
eminence, was Colonel "Washington’s troop of 
cavalry, about eighty strong ; with about fifty 
mounted Carolinian volunteers, under Major 
McCall, armed with sabres and pistols. 

British writers of the day gave Morgan credit 
for uncommon ability and judgment in the dis- 


position of his force; placing the militia, in 
whom he had no great confidence, in full view 
on the edge of the wood, and keeping his best 
troops out of sight, but di'awn up in excellent 
j Older and prepared for all events,^ 

It was about eight o’clock in the morning 
(Jan. 17th), when Tarleton came up. The posi- 
tion of the Americans seemed to him to give 
great advantage to his cavalry, and he made 
hasty preparations for immediate attack, antici- 
pating an easy victory. Pait of Ins infantry 
' ho foimed into a line, with dragoons on each 
flank. The rest of the infantry and cavalry 
were to be a reserve, and to wait for orders 

There was a physical difference m the condh 
tion of the adverse troops. The British were 
haggard from want of sleep and a rough night- 
tramp ; the Americans, on the contrary, were 
fresh from a night’s rest, invigorated hy a morn- 
ing’s meal, and deliberately drawn up. Tarle- 
ton took no notice of these circumstances, or 
disregarded them. Impetuous at all times, and 
now confident of victoiy, he did not even wait 
until the reserve could he placed, but led on 
his first line, which rushed shouting to the at- 
tack. The Horth Carolina and Georgia riflemen 
in the advance, delivered their fire with effect 
and fell back to the flanks of Pickens’ militia. 
These, as they had been instructed, waited until 
tho enemy were within flfty yards, and then 
made a destructive volley, hut soon gave way 
before the push of the bayonet. The British in- 
fantry pressed up to the second line, while fozty 
of their cavalry attacked it on the light, seek- 
ing to turn its flank. Colonel Howard made a 
brave stand, and for some time there was a 
bloody conflict; seeing himself, however, in 
danger of being outflanked, he endeavored to 
change Ms front to the light. His orders were 
misunderstood, and his troops weie falling into 
confusion, when Morgan rode up and ordered 
them to retreat over the hill, where Colonel 
Washington’s cavalry weie burned forward for 
their protection. 

The British, seeing the troops retiring over 
the hill, rushed foiward irregulaily in pursuit 
of what they deemed a routed foe. To their 
astonishment, they lyere met hy Colonel Wash- 
ington’s dragoons, who spurred on them impet- 
uously, while Howard’s infantry, facing about, 
gave them an effective volley of musketry, and 
then charged with the bayonet. 

The enemy now fell into complete confusion. 


* Annual Beglstor, 17S1, p. 66 
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Some few artillerymen attempted to defend 
their gunSj but were out do^n or t alien prison- 
eis, and the canuon and colors captured. A 
panic seized upon the Biitish troops, aided no 
doubt by fatigue and exhaustion A geneial 
flight took place. Taileton endeavored to 
bring his legion cavalry into action to retrieve 
the day They had stood aloof as a leserve, 
and now, infected by the panic, turned their 
backs upon their commander, and galloped off 
through the woods, riding over the flying in- 
fantry. 

Fourteen of Ms officers, howevei, and forty 
of his dragoons, remained true to him ; with 
these he attempted to withstand the attack of 
Washington’s cavalry, and a fierce melee took 
place ; but on the appioach of Uowaid’s infan- 
tiy Taileton gave up all fur lost, aud spurred 
off “With his few hut faithful adlieients, trusting 
to the speed of their horses for safety. They 
made for Hamilton’s ford on Bioad River, 
tliGuco to seek the main army under Oorn- 
walhs. 

The loss of the British in this action was* ten 
officers and above one hundred men killed, two 
hundred wounded, and between five and six 
hundred rank and file made prisoners; while 
the Americans had but twelve men killed and 
sixty wounded. The disparity of loss shows 
how complete had been the confusion and de- 
feat of the enemy. “ During the whole period 
of the war,” says one of their own writers, 
‘‘ no other action reflected so much dishonor on 
the British arms.”*^ 

The spoils taken by Morgan, according to his 
own account, weie two field-pieces, two stand- 
ards, eight hundred muskets, one travelling 
forge, thirty-five waggons, seventy negroes, 
upwards of one hundred dragoon-horses, and 
all the music. The enemy, however, had de- 
stroyed most of their baggage, which was im- 
mense. 

Morgan did not linger on the field of battle. 
Leaving Oolonel Pickens with a body of militia 
under the protection of a flag, to bnry the dead 
and provide for the wounded of both armies, 
he sot out on the same day about noon, with 
his prisoners and spoils. Lord Cornwallis, with 
his main force, was at Turkey Creek, only 
twenty-five miles distant, and must soon hear 
of the late battle. His object was to get to the 
Catawba before he could he intercepted by his 
lordship, who lay nearer than he did to the 


* Stedmatij 11,, p. 824. 


fords of that river. Before nightfall he ciossed 
Broad Elver at the Cherokee ford, and halted 
for a few honrs on its northern bank. Before 
( daylight of the 18th he was again on the march. 
Oolonel Washington, who had been in pursuit 
of the enemy, rejoined him in the course of the 
I day, as also did Colonel Pickens, who had left 
such of the wounded as could not be moved, 
under the protection of a flag of timce. 

Still fearing that he might he intercepted be- 
fore he could reach the Catawba, ho put his 
prisoners m charge of Colonel Washington and 
the cavalry, with orders to move higher up into 
the country, and cross the main Catawba at the 
Island ford ; while he himself pushed forward 
for that river by the direct route ; thus to dis- 
tiact the attention of the enemy should they he 
m pursuit, aud to secure his prisoners from 
being recaptured. 

Cornwallis, on the eventful day of the IHli, 
was at his camp on Tuikey Creek, confidently 
waiting for tidings from TaiTeton of a new tri- 
umph, when, towards evening, some of his 
louted dragoons came straggling into camp, hag- 
gaid and forlorn, to tell the tale of his defeat. 
It was a thunder-stiokc. Tarleton defeated 1 
and by the rude soldier he had been so sure 
of entrapping I It seemed incredible. It was 
coiifiimed, however, the next morning, by the 
aiiival of Tarleton himself, discomfited and 
crest-fallen. In his account of the recent bat- 
tle, he represented the force under Morgan to 
he two thousand. This exaggerated estimate, 
together with tlie idea that the militia would 
now he out in great force, rondorod his lord- 
ship cautions. Supposing that Morgan, elated 
by his victory, would linger near the scene of 
his triumph, or advance toward Hinety-Six, 
Cornwallis lemamed a day or two at Turkey 
Oieek to collect the scattered remains of Tarle- 
toii’s forces, and to wait the arrival of General 
Leslie, whose march had been much retarded 
by the waters, hut who was at last out of 
the swamps.” 

On the 19th, having been rejoined by Leslie, 
his lordship moved towards King’s Creek, and 
thence in the direction of King’s Mountain, 
until informed of Morgan’s retreat toward the 
Oatawha. Cornwallis now altered his course in 
that direction, and, trusting that Morgan, en- 
cumbered, as he supposed Mm to be, by prison- 
ers and spoils, might be overtaken before he 
could cross that river, detached a part of his 
force, without baggage, in pursuit of him, wMle 
ho followed on with the remainder. 
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H’otliing, say the Britisli clironiclers, could 
exceed tRe exertions of the detachment; but 
Morgan succeeded in reaching the Catawba 
and crossmg it in the evening, just two hom's 
before those in pursuit of him arrived on its 
banks. A heavy ram came on and fell all 
night, and by daybreak the river was so swol- 
len as to be impassable ^ 

This sudden swelling of the river was consid- 
ered by the Americans as something providen- 
tial. It continued for several days, and gave 
Morgan time to send off his piisoners who had 
crossed sevei al miles above, and to call out the 
militia of Mecklenburg and Kowan Counties to 
guard the fords of the iiver.f 

Loid Cornwallis had moved slowly with 
his main body He was encumbered by an 
immense tram of baggage; the roads were 
through deep led clay, and the countiy was cut 
up by streams and morasses. It was not until 
the 25th, that he assembled his whole force at 
Eamsour’s Mills, on the Little Catawba, as the 
south fork of that river is called, and learnt 
that Morgan had crossed the main stream. 
IsTow he felt the loss he had sustained in the 
late defeat of Tarleton, of a great part of his 
light troops, which are the life and spirit of an 
aimy, and especially efficient in a thinly-peo- 
pled country of swamps and streams, and for- 
ests, like that he was entangled m. 

In this crippled condition, he detei mined to 
relieve his army of every thing that could im- 
pede rapid movement in his future operations. 
Two days, therefore, were spent by him at 
Kamsour’s Mills, in destroying all such baggage 
and stores as could possibly be spared. He 
began with his own. His officers followed his 
example. SuperRuities of all kinds were sac- 
rificed without flinching. Casks of wine and 
spirituous liquors were staved ; quantities even 
of provisions were sacrificed. Ho waggons 
were spared but those laden with hospital 
stores, salt, and ammunition, and four empty 
ones, for the sick and wounded. The alacrity 
with which these sacrifices of comforts, con- 
veniences, and even necessaries, were made, 
was honorable to both officers and nien.t 

* Stedman, ii 320. ComwaUis to Sir H. Clinton , see 
al^ Romerntranoer, I’TSl, part 1, 303 

t This sudden, swelling of the iiver has heeu stated hy 
some -writers as having taken place on the 29t'h, on the ap- 
proach, of Cornwallis’s main force, whereas it took place 
on the 23d, on the approach of the detachmmt sent hy 
hiB lordship in advance m pursuit of Morgan. The inac- 
curacy as to date has given rise to disputes among his- 
fonana. 

t Annual Register, 1781, p. 63. 


The whole expedient was subsequently sneer- 
ed at by Sir Henry Clinton, as being “ some- 
tlnng too like a Tartar move but bis lord- 
ship was pieparing for a trial of speed, where 
it was important to cairy as light weight as 
possible 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Gexeral Geeene was gladdened hy a letter 
from Morgan, wiitten shortly after his defeat 
of Taileton, and transmitted the news to ‘Wash- 
ington with his own generous comments. 
‘‘The victory was complete,” writes he, “and 
the action glorious. The brilliancy and success 
with winch it was fought, does the highest 
honor to the American arms, and adds splen- 
dor to the character of the general and his offi- 
cers. I must beg leave to recommend them to 
your Excellency’s notice, and doubt not but 
from your representation, Congress will receive 
pleasure from testifying their approbation of 
their conduct ” 

Another letter fiom Morgan, written on the 
25th, spoke of the approach of Cornwallis and 
his forces. “ My numbers,” writes he, “ are at 
this time too weak to fight them. I intend to 
move towards Salisbury, to get near the main 
army I think it would be advisable to join 
our forces, and fight them before they join 
Phillips, which they certainly will do if they 
are not stopped.” 

Greene had recently received intelligence of 
the landing of troops at ‘Wilmington, from a 
British squadron, supposed to be a force under 
Arnold, destmed to push up Cape Pear Eiver, 
and co-operate with Cornwallis; he had to 
prepare, therefore, not only to succor Morgan, 
but to prevent tins co-operation. He accord- 
ingly detached General Stevens with his Vir- 
ginia mditia (whose term of service was nearly 
expired) to take charge of Morgan’s prisoners, 
and conduct them to Charlottesville iu Virgmia. 
At the same time he wrote to the Govern- 
ors of Horth Carolina and Virginia, for all the 
aid they could furnish ; to Steuben, to hasten 
forward his recruits, and to Shelby, Campbell, 
and others, to take arms once more, and rival 
their achievements at King’s Mountain. 

This done, he left General Huger in com- 
mand of the division on the Pedee, with or- 
ders to hasten on by forced marches to Salis- 
bury, to join the other division ; in the mean 
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time he set off on horseback to Morgan’s camp, 
attended merely by a guide, an aide-de-camp, 
and a sergeant’s guard of dragoons. His ob- 
ject Tvas to aid Morgan m assembling militia 
and checking the enemy until the junction of 
his forces could be effected. It was a hard ride 
of upwards of a hundred miles through a rough 
country On the last day of January he leacli- 
ed Morgan’s camp at Shenard’s ford on tlio oast 
side of the Catawha The British army lay on 
the opposite side of the river, but a few miles 
distant from it, and appeared to be making 
preparations to force a passage across, as it was 
subsiding, and would soon be fordable. Greene 
supposed Ooinwaliis had in view a junction 
with Arnold at Cape Fear; he wrote, there- 
fore, to General Huger to hurry on, so that 
with their united forces they could give Ins 
lordship a defeat before he could effect the 
junction. am not without writes 

he, of mining Lord Cornwallis if he persists 
m his mad scheme of pushing through the coun- 
try; and it is my earnest desire to form a junc- 
tion as early for this purpose as possible. De- 
sire Colonel Lee to force a march to join us. 
Here is a fine fields and great glory ahead f 

More correct information relieved him from 
the apprehension of a co-operation of Arnold 
and Cornwallis. Tho Biitish troops which had 
landed at Wilmington, were merely a small de- 
tachment sent fiom Charleston to establish a 
militaiy depot for the use of Cornwallis in Ms 
southern campaign. They had taken posses- 
sion of Wilmington without opposition. 

Greene now changed his plans. lie was 
aware of the ill-provided state of the Britisli 
army, from the voluntary destruction of their 
waggons, tents, and baggage. Indeed, wdien 
ho fiist hoard of this measure, on his arriving 
at Sherrard’s ford, ho had exclaimed : “ Then 
Cornwallis is ouis.” Ills plan now was to 
tempt the enemy con tinnully with tho prospect 
of a battle, but continually to elude one ; to 
harass thorn by a long pursuit, draw them 
higher into tho country, and gain time for tho 
division advancing under Huger to join him. 
It was the Fabian policy that he had learnt un- 
der Washington, of whom he prided himself on 
being a disciple. 

As the subsiding of the Catawba would en- 
able Oornwollis to cross, Greene ordered Mor- 
gan to move off silently with his division, on 
the evening of the 81st, and to press his march 
all night, so as to gain a good start in advance, 
while ho (Greene) would remain to bring on 


the militia, who were employed to check the 
enemy. These militia, assembled from the 
neighboring counties, did not exceed five hun- 
dred. Two hundred of them were distributed 
at different fords, the remaining three liiiu- 
dred, forming a corps of mounted riffeincn 
under General Davidson, weie to watch the 
movements of the enemy, and attack Inra 
whenever he should make hi3 main attempt to 
cross. When the enemy should liavo actually 
crossed, the different bodies of mihtia were to 
make the best of tbeirway to arende?:vous, six- 
teen miles distant, on the road to Salisbury, 
where Greene would be waiting to receive 
them, and conduct their further movements 

Willie these dispositions were being niado by 
the American commander, Cornwallis was pre- 
paring to cross the river. The night of the 
31st was chosen for the attempt. To divert 
the attention of the Americans, lie detached 
Colonels Webster and Tarleton with a part of 
the army to a public ford called Beattie’s ford, 
wheie ho supposed Davidson to be stationed. 
There they wore to open a cannonade, and 
make a feint of forcing a passage. Tho main 
attempt, however, was to bo made six miles 
lower down, at McGowan’s, a private and un- 
frequented ford, where little, if any, opposition 
was anticipated. 

Cornwallis set out for that foid, witli the 
main body of Lis army, at one o’clock in the 
morning. Tho night was dark and rainy. lie 
had to make his way through a wood and 
swamp where there was no road. IIis artil- 
lery stuck fast. Tho line passed on without 
them. It was near daybreak by tho time tho 
head of the column reached tho ford. To their 
surprise, they beheld numerous camp fires on 
tho opposite hank. Word was hastily carried 
to Oornwal lis that tho ford was gu ar tied. It was 
so indeed : Davidson was there with his rillenien^ 

His lordship would have waited for liis artil- 
lery, but the rain was still falling, and might 
render tho river unfortlablo. At that place tho 
Catawha was nearly five hundred yards wide, 
about throe feet deep, very rapid, and full of 
large stones. Tho troops entered tho river in 
platoons, to support each other against tho 
current, and were ordered not to fire until they 
should gain tho opposite hank. Colonel Hall, 
of the light-infantry of tho guards, led the 
way; the grenadiers followed. The noise of 
the water and the darkness covered their 
movements until they were nearly half-way 
across, when they were descried by an AmerL 
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can sentinel. He challenged them three times, 
and r Gceivin g no answer, fired. Terrified hy the 
report, the man who was gniding the Brit- 
ish turned and fled. Colonel Hall, thus aban- 
doned, led the way directly across the river ; 
whereas the true ford inclined diagonally fur- 
ther doAvn. Hah had to pass through deeper 
water, but he reached a part of the hank where 
it was unguarded. The American pickets, 
too, which had turned out at the alarm given 
by the sentinel, had to deliver a distant and 
slanting fire. Stih it had its effect. Three of 
the Biitish were kihed, and thirty-six wounded. 
Colonel Hall pushed on gallantly, hut was shot 
down as he ascended the bank. The horse on 
which Cornwallis rode was wounded, but the 
bravo animal carried his lordship to the shore, 
where he sank under him. The steed of Brig- 
adier-General O’Hara rolled over with him into 
the water, and General Leslie’s Iiorse was borne 
away by the tumultuous current and with diffi- 
culty recovered. ^ 

General Bavidson hastened with his men 
towards the place where the British were land- 
ing. The latter formed as soon as they found 
themselves on firm ground, charged Davidson’s 
men before ho had time to get them in order, 
killed and wounded about forty, and put the 
rest to flight. 

General Davidson was the last to leave the 
ground, and was killed just as ho was mount- 
ing his horse. When the enemy had efTccted 
the passage, Taiietoii was detached with his 
cavalry m pursuit of the militia, most of whom 
dispersed to their homos. Eager to avenge 
his late disgrace, he scoured the country, and 
made for Tarrant’s tavern, about ton miles dis- 
tant, whore .about a Inindrod of them had as- 
somblod from different fords, on their way to 
the rendezvous, and were refreshing them- 
selves. As Tarloton came clattering upon 
them with his legion, they ran to their horses, 
delivered a hasty fire, which emptied some of 
Ills saddles, and then made for the woods ; a 
few of the worst mounted were overtaken and 
slain. Taiieton, in his account of his cam- 
paigns, made the numbor nearly fifty ; but the 
report of a British officer, who rode over the 
ground shortly afterwards, reduced it to ten. 
The truth probably lay between. The surviv- 
ors were dispersed beyond rallying. Tarleton, 
satisfied with his aoMovement, rejoined the 
main body. Had he scoured the country a 
few miles further, General Greene and his suite 
might have fallen into Ms hands. 

37 


The general, informed that the enemy had 
crossed the Catawba at daybreak, awaited 
anxiously at the rendezvous the arrival of the 
militia. It was not until after midnight that 
he heard of their utter dispersion, and of the 
death of Davidson, Apprehending the rapid 
advance of Cornwallis, he hastened to rejoin 
Morgan, who with his division was pushing 
forw''ard for the Yadkin, flist sending ordeis to 
General Huger to conduct the other division 
by the most direct route to Guilford Court- 
house, whore the foices were to he united 
Greene spmred foiwaid through heavy rain 
and deep miry roads. It wms a dreary ride 
and a lonely one, for he had detached his aides- 
de-camp m different directions, to collect the 
scattered mihtia. At mid-day ho alighted 
weary and travel-stained at the inn at Salis- 
bury, where the army physician who had 
charge of the sick and wounded prisoners re- 
ceived him at the door, and inquired after his 
well-being. Fatigued, hungry, alone, and 
penniless,” was Greene’s heavy-hearted reply. 
The landlady, Mrs. Elizabeth Steele, oveiheard 
his desponding words. "Yliilo he was seated 
at table, she entered the room, closed the door, 
and drawing from under her apron two hags 
of money which she had carefully hoarded lu 
those precarious times, Take these,” said 
the nohlo-heartod woman ; “ you will want 
them, and I can do without them.” This is 
one of the mmihcrloss instances of the devoted 
patiuotism of our women during the Eovolutiom 
Their qiatriotisni was apt to be purer and more 
disinterested than that of the men. 

Cornwallis did not advance so rapidly as had 
been apprehended. After crossing the Cataw- 
ba, ho had to wait for his waggons and artil- 
lery, which had remained on the other side in 
the woods ; so that hy nightfall of the 1st of 
February, ho was not more than five miles on 
the road to Salisbury. Eager to come up with 
the Amoricans, ho mounted some of the in- 
fantry upon tlio baggage horses, joined them 
to the cavalry, and sent the whole for^tmrd 
under General O’Hara. They arrived on the 
banks of the Yadkin at night, between the Sid 
and 8d of February, just in time to capture a 
few waggons lingering in the rear of the Ameri- 
oan army, -whioli had passed. The riflemen 
who guarded them retreated after a short 
skirmish. There wore no boats with which to 
cross; the Americans had secured them on 
the other side. The rain which had fallen 
throughout the day had overflooded the ford 
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by winch the American cavalry had passed. 
The pursuers were again brought to a stand 
After some doubt and delay, Cornwallis took 
his conise up tlie south side of the Yadkin, and 
crossed hy what is still called the Shallow 
Ford, while Greene continued on unmolested to 
Guilford Court-house, where he was joined hy 
General Huger and his division, on the 9th, 

Cornwallis was now encamped about twenty- 
five miles above them at the old Moravian town 
of Salem. Greene summoned a council of war 
(almost the only time he was known to do so) 
and submitted the question whether or not to 
offer battle. There was a unanimous vote in 
the negative. A fourth part of the force was 
on the sick list, from nakedness and exposure. 
The official returns gave but two thousand and 
tliirty-six, lank and file, fit for duty Of these 
upwaids of six hundred were militia. 

Ooriiwallis had from twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand men, inolnding three hundred 
cavaliy, all thoroughly disciplined and well 
equipped. It was determined to continue the 
retreat. 

The great object of Greene now wms to got 
across the river Dan, and throw himself into 
Virginia. With the reinforcements and assist- 
ance he might there expect to find, he hoped to 
effificfc the salvation of the South, and prevent 
the dismemberment of tlie Union. The object 
of Cornwallis was to get between him and 
Virginia, force him to a combat before ho could 
reoeivo those reinforcomonts, or enclose him in 
between the great rivers on the west, the sea 
on the east, and the two divisions of the British 
army under himself and Lord Rawdon on the 
noith and south. His lordship had been iii- 
foimed that the lo\Yer pari of the Dan, at pres- 
ent, could only bo crossed in boats, and that the 
country could not afford a sufficient number 
for the passage of Greene’s army , ho trusted, 
therefore, to cut him olf from the upper part 
of the river, where alone it was fordable. 
Greene, however, had provided against such 
a oontingonoy. Boats had been secured at 
various ifiaoes by his agents, and could bo col- 
lected at a few hours’ notice at the lower fer- 
ries. Instead, therefore, of striving with his 
lordship for the upper fords, Greene shaped 
his course for Boyd’s and Irwin’s fords, just 
above the oonfiuenoo of the Dan and Staunton 
Rivers wMoh forma the Roanoke, and about 
seven ty miles from Guilford Court-house. This 
would give him twenty-five miles advantage 
of Lord Cornwallis at the outset. General 


Xosciuszko was sent with a party in advance 
to collect the boats and throw up breastworks 
at the feiries. 

In oi’dering his march, Geneial Greene look 
the lead with the main body, the baggage, and 
stores. General Morgan would have had tlie 
command of the reai*-guard, composed of seven 
hnndied of the most alert and active tioopb, 
cavalry and light-infantry ; but, being disabled 
by a violent attack of ague and rheumatism, it 
was given to Colonel Otho II. Williams (for- 
merly adjutant-general), who had witli him 
Colonels Howard, Washington, and Lee. 

This coips, detached some distance in the 
rear, did infinite service. Being lightly equip- 
ped, it could manoeuvre in front of the British 
line of inarch, break down bridges, sweep off 
provisions, and impede its progi ess in a variety 
of w^ays, while the main body moved forward 
unmolested It was now that Cornwallis most 
felt the seventy of the blow ho had icccivod 
at the battle of the Oowpens in the loss of his 
light troops, having sb few to cope with the 
elite corps under Williams. 

Great abilities were shown by the com- 
manders on either side in this momentous trial 
of activity and skill. It ivas a long and sovoro 
march for both armies, through a -wild and 
i rough country, thinly peopled, cut up by 
streams, partly covered by forests, along deep 
and frozen roads, under drencliing rams, with- 
out tents at night, and with scanty supplies of 
provisions. The British suircrod the least, for 
they were well equipped and comfortahly clad ; 
whereas the poor Americana were badly oil for 
clothing, and many of thorn without shoos. 
The patriot armies of the Revolution, however, 
AVere accustomed in their Avinter marches to 
leavo evidences of their hardsliips in bloody 
foot-xu’ints. 

We forbear to enter into the details of this 
masterly retreat, tho many stratagems and 
manoanvi'os of the covering party to delay and 
hoodwink the enemy, Tarleton himself bears 
witness HI his narrative, that every measure of 
tho Americans was judiciously designed and 
vigorously executed. So much had Cornwallis 
been misinformed at tho outset as to the means 
below of passing the river, and so difficult was 
it, from want of light troops, to gain informa- 
tion while on the march, that he pushed on in 
tho firm conviction that he was driving tho 
American army into a trap, and would give it 
a signal blow before it could cross the Dan. 

In the mean time, Greene, with the main 
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body, reached the banks of the river, and suc- 
ceeded in crossing over with ease in the course 
of a single day at Boyd’s and Irwin’s ferries, 
sending back word to WilLiains, who with his 
Goveimg party was far in the reai. That intel- 
ligent otEcer encamped, as usual, in the evening, 
at a wary distance m front of the enemy, but 
stole a march upon them after dark, leaving 
his camp fires burning. He pushed on all 
night, arriving at the ferry in tlie morning of 
the 15th, having marched forty miles within 
the last four and twenty hours ; and made such 
despatch in ciossing, that his last troops had 
landed on the Yhgima shore hy the time the 
astonished eaemy anived on the opposite bank, 
Kothing, according to their own avowal, could 
surpass the giief and vexation of the British at 
discovering, on their arrival at Boyd’s ferry, 
“that all their toils and exertions had keen 
vain, and that all their hopes were frus- 
trated*” ^ 


CHAPTER XX. 

Poe a day the two armies lay panting within 
sight of each other on the opposite hanks of 
the rivei", which had put an end to the race. 
Ill a loiter to Thomas Jofierson, dated the day 
of the crossing, Greeno writes “ On the Ban 
River, almost fatigued to death, having had a 
retreat to conduct of upwards of two hundred 
miloa, manoeuvring constantly in the face of the 
enemy to give time for the militia to turn out 
and got oT our stores.” And to ‘Washington 
ho writes (Fob. 15), “Lord Oornwallis has 
boon at our heels fiom day to day ever since 
we loft Guilford, and our movements from 
thenco to this place have boon of the most 
critical kind, having a river in onr front and 
the enemy in our rear. The miserablo condi- 
tion of the troops for clothing has rendered the 
march the most painful imaginahlo, many hun- 
dred of the soldiers tracking tho ground with 
tlioir bloody foot. Your fcolings for tho suffer- 
ings of the soldier, had you been with us, wmuld 
have been severely tried ” lie concliKles by 
an honorable testimonial in their favor “ Our 
army are in good spirits, notwithstanding their 
sufferings and excessive fatigue ” 

On the IGth the river began to subside ; tho 
enemy might soon be able to cro^s, Greene 
prepared for a fiu’thor retreat hy sending for- 

* Amiiml EoglHior, 1781, 


vrard his baggage on the road to Halifax, and 
securing the passage of the Staunton. At 
Halifax he was resolved to make a stand, 
rather than suffer the enemy to take posses- 
sion of it without a struggle. Its situation on 
the Roanoke would make it a strong position 
for tlieir army, supported by a fleet, and would 
favor their designs both on Yirginia and the 
Oarolinas. With a view to its defence, in- 
ti enchments had already been thrown up, under 
the direction of Kosciuszko 

Loid Coinwallis, however, did not deem it 
prudent, under present cii ciimstances, to ven- 
ture into Yirginia, wlieie Gieeiie would bo sure 
of powerful reinforcements. Horth Carolina 
was in a state of the utmost disorder and con- 
fusion ; ho thought it bettor to remain in it for 
a time, and profit hy having compelled Greene 
to abandon it. After giving his troops a day’s 
repose, therefore, lie put them once more in 
motion on the 18th, along tho road hy which 
he had inirsued Greene. Tho latter, who was 
incessantly on the alert, was informed of this 
retrograde move, hy a preconcerted signal ; the 
waving of a white handkerchief, under cover of 
the opposite bank, hy a female patriot. 

This changed the game. Leo, with his le- 
gion, strengthened by two veteran Maryland 
companies, and Fickons, with a corps of South 
Carolina militia, all light troops, were trans- 
ported across the Ban in tho boats, witli orders 
to gain the front of Oornwallis, hover as near 
as safety would permit, cut off his intorcouise 
with the disaffected parts of the country, and 
check tho rising of tho royalists. “ If wo can 
hut delay him for a day or two,” said Greene, 

“ ho must 1)0 ruined,” Greene, in the mefin 
while, roniaincd with his main force on the 
northern bank of tho Ban ; wailing to ascertain 
his loidship’s real dosigiiB, and ready to cross at 
a moment’s warning. 

The movGiiionts of Oornwallis, for a day or 
two, wore of a dubious nature, designed to per- 
plex his opponciris ; on tho 20tli, however, he 
took post at Hillsborough. Here he erected 
the royal standard, and issued a proclamation, 
stating that, v/hereas it liad pleased Bivino 
Providence to prosper the operations of lus 
majesty’s arms in driving the rebel aimy out 
of tho province, he invited all his loyal subjects 
to hasten to this standard with their arms and 
ten days’ provisions, to assist in suppressing the 
remains of rebellion, and ro-oatahlishing good 
order and constitutional government, 

By another instrnmont, all who could raise 
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independent companies "were called npon to 
give in tlieir names at lie ad- quarters, and a 
bounty in money and lands Tvas promised to 
those who should enlist under them. The com- 
panies thus raised weie to be formed into regi- 
ments. 

These sounding appeals produced hut little 
efiect on the people of the surrounding districts. 
Many hundreds, says Taileton, lode into the 
camp to talk over the proclamation, inquire 
the news of the day, and take a view of the 
king’s troops. The generality seemed desirous 
of peace, hut averse fiom any exertion to pro- 
cure it. They acknowledged that the Conti- 
nentals had been chased out of the province, 
but apprehended they would soon leturn. 
“ Some of the most zealous,” adds he, “ prom- 
ised to raise companies, and even regiments, 
but their followeis and dependents were slow 
to enlist.” Tarleton himself was forthwith de- 
tached with the cavalry and a small body of 
infantry, to a region of country lying between 
the Haw and Deep Rivers, to bring on a con- 
siderable number of loyalists who were said to 
be assembling there. 

Rumor, m the mean time, had magnified the 
efiect of his lordship’s proclamations. Word 
was brought to Greene, that the toiies were 
fiockmg from all quarters to the royal standard. 
Seven companies, it was said, had been raised 
ill a single day. At this time the reinforce- 
ments to the American camp had been little 
more than sis hnndred Yirginia militia, under 
General Stevens. Greene saw that at this rate, 
if Oornwallis wore allowed to remain undis- 
turbed, he wouldfeoon have complete command 
of Horth Oarolma; ho boldly determined, 
therefore, to recross the Dan at all hazards 
with the scanty force at his command, and give 
his lordship check. In this spirit he broke up 
his camp and crossed the river on the 23d. 

In the mean time, Leo and Pickons, who 
were scouting the country about Hillsborough, 
received information of Tarloton’a recruiting 
expedition to the region between the Haw and 
Deep Rivers. There was no foe they were 
more eager to cope with 5 and they resolved 
to give him a surprise. Having Torded the 
Haw one day about noon, they learnt from a 
countryman that Tarleton was encamped about 
three miles off, that his horses were unsaddled, 
and that every thing indicated confident secu- 
rity. They now pushed on under covert of the 
woods, prepared to give the bold partisan a 
blow after his own fashion* Before they 


reached the ^lace Tarleton had maiclied on; 
they captured two of his staff, however, who 
had remained behind, settling wuth the people 
of a farm-house for supplies furnished to the 
detachment- 

Bemg informed that Tarleton was to halt for 
the night at the distance of six miles, they still 
tiusted to surprise him. On the way, liowevei, 
they had an encounter with a body of three or 
four hundred mounted royalists, armed with 
rifles, and commanded by a Colonel Pyle, 
marching in quest of Tarleton. As Lee with 
his cavalry was in the advance, ho was mis- 
taken for Tarleton, and hailed with loyal accla- 
mations. He favored the mistake, and was 
taking measures to capture the royalists, when 
some of them, seeing the infantry under Pick- 
ens, discovered their error, and fired upon the 
rear-guai’d. The cavalry instantly charged 
upon them ; ninety wore cut down and slam, 
and a great number wounded ; among tho lat- 
ter was Colonel Pyle himself, who took refuge 
among thickets on the borders of a piece of 
water which still bears his name. The Ameri- 
cans alleged in excuse for the slaughter, that it 
was provoked by their being attacked; and 
that the sabre was used, as a continued firing 
might alarm Tarleton’s camp. We do not 
wonder, however, that British writers pro- 
nounced it a massacre ; though it was but fol- 
lowing the example set by Tarleton himself, in 
this ruthless campaign. 

After all, Lee and Pickens missed tho object 
of their enterprise. Tho approach of night and 
the fatigue of their troops, made them defer 
their attack upon Tarleton until morning. In 
the mean time, tho latter had received an ex- 
press from Oornwallis, informing him that 
i Greene had passed tho Dan, and ordering him 
to return to Ilillshoroiigh as soon as jiosaible. 
He hastened to obey. Lee with his legion was 
ill the saddle before daybreak ; but Tarleton’s 
troops were already on tho march. “ The le- 
gion,” writes Lee, “acciistomod to night expe- 
ditions, had boon in the habit of using pine- 
toroh for flambeau. Supplied with this, though 
the morning was dark, tho enemy’s trail was 
distinctly discovered, whenever a divergency 
took place in his route. 

Before sunrise, however, Tarleton had forded 
the Haw, and “ Light-Horse Harry ” gave over 
the pursuit, consoling himself that though he 
had not effected the chief object of his enter- 
prise, a secondary one was completely exe- 
cuted, which would repress the tory spirit just 
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beginning to burst foith. “Fortune,” writes 
be m bis magniloquent way, “Fortune, which 
sways so imperiously the affairs of war, de- 
monstrated through ont the operation its su- 
preme control.'^ N’othing was omitted on the 
part of the Americans, to give to the expedi- 
tion the desired termination ; but the very 
bright prospects which for a time presented 
themselves, were suddenly overcast; — the ca- 
piicious goddess gave ns Pyle and saved Tarle- 
ton ” 

The re-appearance of Greene and his army 
in North Oaiolina, heralded by the sconrings 
of Leo and Pickens, disconccited the schemes 
of Lord Cornwallis. The recruiting service 
was interrupted. Many royalists who weie 
on the way to his camp returned homo. For- 
age and provisions became scarce in the neigh- 
borbood. He found himself, he said, “ amongst 
timid friends and adjoining to inveterate 
rebels.” On the 36th, therefore, lie aban- 
doned Hillsborough, throw liiniaelf across the 
Haw, and encamped near Alamance Creek, one 
of its principal tributaries, in a country favor- 
able to supplies and with a tory population 
Hia position was commanding, at the point of 
concurrence of roads from Salisbury, Guilford, 
High Rockford, Cross Creek, and Hillsborough. 
IL covered also the communication with Wil- 
mington, whero a depot of military stores, so 
important to his half-destitute army, had re- 
cently been established. 

Greene, with his main army, took post abont 
fifteen miles above him, on the heights between 
Tronblcsomo Crook and Reedy Fork, one of tbe 
tributaries of Iho Haw Ilia plan was to cut 
the enemy off from the upper counties; to 
haraas him by skirmiBlios, but to avoid a gen- 
eral battle ; thus gaining time for the arrival 
of reinforcements daily expected. lie rarely 
lay more than two days in a place, and kept 
his light troops under Pickens and Williams 
hotwoon him and the enemy ; hovering abont 
the latter ; mtorceptmg his intclHgenoo ; attack- 
ing his foraging parties, and striking at his 
llauka whenever exposed. Sharp skirmishes 
occurred between tbom and Tarloton’s cavalry 
with various success. The country being much 
of a wildorncsR, obliged both parties to bo on 
tbo alert; but the Americans, accustomed to 
buBh-figbting, were not easily surprised. 

On the 0th of March, Cornwallis, learning 
that the light troops under Williams were very 


carelessly posted, put his army suddenly in mo- 
tion, and crossed the Alamance in a thick fog ; 
with the design to heat up their quarters, drive 
them in upon the main army, and bring Greene 
to action sbonlcl be come to their assistance. 
His movement was discovered by tbe Ameri- 
can patrols, and tbe alarm given. Williams 
hastily called in his detachments, and retieated 
with his light troops across Reedy Fork, while 
Lee with his legion manoeuvred in front of the 
enemy. A stand was made hy the Americans 
at Wetzell’s Mill, hnt they were obliged to re- 
tire with the loss of fifty killed and wounded. 
Cornwallis did not pursue ; evening was ap- 
proaching, and ho had failed in his main object ; 
that of bringing Greene to action. The latter, 
fixed in his resolve of avoiding a conflict, had 
retreated across the Haw, in order to keep up 
his communication with the roads by which 
he expected his supplies and reinforcements. 
The militia of the country, who occasionally 
flocked to his camp, were chiefly volunteers, 
who fell off after every sldrinish, “ going home,” 
as he said, “ to tell the nows.” “ At this time,” 
said ho on the 10th, “ I have not above eiglit 
or nine hundred of them in the field ; yet tlicio 
have been upwards of flvo thousand in motion 
in the course of four weeks. A force fluctuat- 
ing in this manner can promise but slender 
hopes of success against an enemy in high dis- 
oiiilino, and made formidable by the superior- 
ity of their numheis. Hitherto, I have been 
obliged to effect that by finesse which I dare 
not attempt by force,” ^ 

Greene had scarcely written this letter when 
the lojig-cxpcctod rcinforcomoiits arrived, hav- 
ing boon hurried ou by forced marcbes. They 
consisted of a brigade of Virginia militia, under 
General Lawson, two brigades of North Caro- 
lina militia, under Generals Butler and Eaton, 
and four hundred regulars, enlisted for eighteen 
months. Ilis whole oflbctivQ force, according 
to official returns, amoimted to four tliouaand 
two hundred and forty-three foot, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-ono cavalry. Of his infantry, 
not quite two tliousand were regulars, and of 
those, throe-fourths wore now lovios. His force 
nearly doubled in number that of Cornwallis, 
which did not exceed two thousand four him- * 
dred men ; but many of Greene’s troops wore 
raw and inexporlencccl, and had never boon in 
battle; those of the enemy wore veteran*^, 
schooled in warfare, and, as it wore, welded 


* XjOO’b Momoii'H of tlus ‘War, 1. JilO. 


^ Lottoi to Clovt‘inor Juft'ersou, Karoli 10. 
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together by campaignmg in a foreign land, 
where their majn safety consisted in standing 
by each other. 

Greene knew the inferiority of his troops in 
this respect; his reinforcements, too, fell far 
short of what he had been led to expect, yet 
he determined to accept the battle which had 
so long been offered. The corps of light troops, 
under 'Wilhams, wliich had rcndeied snch effi- 
cient service, Avas now incorporated with the 
main body, and all detachments were ordered 
to assemble at Guilford, within eight rtnles of 
the enemy, where he encamped on the 14:th, I 
sending his waggons and heavy baggage to the 
Iron Torks at Troublesome Greek, ten miles m 
his rear, 

Cornwallis, from the difficulty of getting coi- 
reot information, and fiom Greene’s frequent 
change of position, had an exaggerated idea of 
the American force, rating it as high as eight 
thousand men . still he trusted in Lis well- , 
seasoned veterans, and detei mined to attack i 
Greene in his encampment, now that he scorned ' 
disposed for a general action. To provide i 
against the possibility of a retreat, he sent Ms I 
carnages and baggage to Bell’s Mills, on Deep 
Elver, and s^t out at daybreak on the 15th for ; 
Guhford. 

'W'lthin four miles of that place, near the FTew 
Garden Meeting-house, Tarleton with the ad- 
vanced guai’cl of cavalry, infantry, and yagers, 
came upon the American advance-guard, com- 
posed of Lee’s partisan legion, and some moim- 
laineers and Yirginia militia. Tarleton and 
Lee were well matched in military prowess, and 
the skirmish between them was sovero. Lee’s 
horses, being from Yirginia and Pennsylvania, 
were superior in weight and strength to those 
of his opponent, which had been chiefly taken 
from plantations in South Oarolina. The latter 
were borne down by a charge in close column ; 
several of their riders wore dismounted, and 
killed or taken prisoners. Tarleton, seeing 
that his weakly raounted men fouglit to a dis- 
advantage, sounded a retreat/ ; Lee endeavored 
to cut him off : a general conflict of the van- 
guards, horse and foot, ensued, when the ap- 
pearance of the main body of the enemy obliged 
Lee, in his turn, to retire with precipitation. 

During this time, Greene was preparing for 
action on a woody eminence, a little more than 
a mile south of Guilford Oourt-IIouse. The 
neighboring country wag covered with forest, 
excepting some cultivated fields about the court- 
house, and along the Salisbury road, which 
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passed through the centre of the place, from 
south to north. 

Greene had drawn ont his troops in three 
lines. The first, composed of ITorth Oarolina 
militia, volunteers, andiifleinen, under Generals 
Butler and Eaton, was posted behind a fence, 
with an open field in front, and woods on the 
flanks and in the rear. About three hundred 
yards behind this, was the second line, com- 
posed of Yirginia militia, under Generals Ste- 
vens and Lawson, drawn up across the road, 
and covered by a wood. The third line, about 
four hundred yards in the rear of the second, 
was composed of Continental troops or regu- 
lars ; those of Yirginia under General Huger 
on the right, those of Maryland under Colonel 
Williams on the loft. Colonel Washington 
with a body of dragoons, Kiikwood’s Dela- 
ware infantry, and a battalion of Yirginia 
militia covered the light flank, Loo’s legion, 
with the Yirginia riflemen under Colonel Oanip- 
bell, covered the left. Two six-poundcrs -were 
in the road, in advance of the fiist line; 
two field-pieces with the rear-line near the 
court-house, where General Greene took his 
station. 

About noon the head of the British army 
was descried advancing spiritedly from the 
south along the Salisbury road, and defiling 
into the fields. A cannonade was opened 
from the two six-poimdcis in front of the fiist 
American line. It was answered by the Brit- 
ish artillery. hTeithcr produced much effect. 
The enemy now advanced coolly and steadily 
in three columns ; the Hessians and Highland- 
ers under General Leslie, on the right, the 
Eoyal artillery and guards in the centre, and 
Webster’s brigade on the left. The Horth 
Carolinians, who formed the first line, waited 
until the enemy weio within one hundred and 
fifty yards, wlien, agitated by tlieir martial ar- 
ray and undaunted movement, they began to 
fall into confusion; some fired off their pieces 
without taking aim ; others threw them down, 
and took to flight. A volley from the foe, a 
shout, and a charge of the bayonet, completed 
their discomfiture. Some fied to tlie woods, 
others fell back upon the Yirginians, who 
formed the second line.* General Stovons, wbo 
commanded the latter, ordered his men to open 
and let the fugitives pass, protending that they 
hjul orders to retire. He had taken care, how- 
ever, to post forty rifiemon in the roar of his 
own line, with orders to fire upon any one who 
should leave his post. Under Ms spirited com- 
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mand and esample, tlie Yirglnians kept tkeir 
ground and fought bravely. 

The action became much broken np and cli- 
vei sided by the extent of the ground. The thick- 
ness of the ivoods impeded the movements of 
the cavalry. The reserves on both bides were 
called lip. The British bayonet again suc- 
ceeded ; the second line gave way, and General 
Stevens, who had kept the field for some time, 
after being wounded in the thigh by a iniisket- 
ball, ordered a retreat. 

The enemy pressed with increasing aidor 
against the third line, composed of Oontmontal 
troops, and snppoited by Colonel Washington’s 
dragoons and Iviikwood’s Delawares. Greene 
counted on those to retrieve the day. They 
were regulars ; they were fresh, and in perfect 
order. Tie rode along the lino, calling on them to 
stand firm, and give the enemy a waim receplioii. 

The first Maryland regiment which was on 
the right wing, was attacked hy Colonel Web- 
ster, with the British loft It stood the shock 
bravely, and being seconded by some Yirginia 
troops, and Kirkwood’s Delawares, drove Web- 
ster across a ravine. The second Maryland 
regiment was not so successful. Impetuously 
attacked by Colonel Stewart, with a battalion 
of the guards, and a company of grenadiers, it 
faltered, gave way, and fled, abandoning two 
field-pieces, which were seized by the enemy. 
Btowart was x>ursumg, when the first regiment 
wdnch had driven W obstor across the I'avine, 
came to the rescue with fixed bayonets, while 
Colonel Washington spurred up with his cav- 
alry, The light now Avas iiorco and bloody, 
Btowart ivas slain ; the tivo field-pioccs were 
retaken, and the enemy in their turn gave way 
and wore pursued with slaughter; a clostruc- 
tivc fire of grape-shot from the enemy’s artil- 
lery checked the pursuit. Two regimonis ap- 
proached on the right and left; Webster ro- 
croBsed the ravmo and fell upon Kirkwood’s 
Delawares. There was intrepid fighting in 
difierent parts of the field ; but Greene saw 
that the day was lost ; there was no retrieving 
the olTect produced by the first flight of tlio 
Korth Carolinians. Unwilling to risk the utter 
clcBtruction of his army, ho directed a retreat, 
which Avas made in good order, but they had 
to leave their artillery on the field, most of the 
horses having been Idllecl, About three miles 
from the field of action he made a halt to col- 
lect stragglers, and then continued on to the 
place of rendezvous at Speedwell’s Iron Works 
on Troublcsonie Crook. 


The British were too much cut up and fa- 
tigued to follow up their victory. Two regi- 
ments with Tarleton’s cavalry attempted a pur- 
suit but were called back. EfFoits were made 
to collect the wounded of both armies, but they 
Aiere dispersed over so Avide a space, among 
woods and thickets, that night closed before 
the task was accomplished It Avas a dismal 
night even to the victors ; a night of unusual 
darloiGss, with torrents of ram. The army 
was destitute of tents ; there were not suffi- 
cient houses in the vicinity to receive the 
wounded , provisions wore scanty ; many had 
tasted very little food for the last tAvo days ; 
comforts Avere out of the question Kearly 
fifty of the wounded sank under their aggra- 
vated miseries, and expired before morning. 
The cries of the disabled and dying, who re- 
mained on the field of battle, during the night, 
exceeded all description. Biieh a complicated 
scene of horror and distress, adds the British 
Avritor, whose words wo quote, it is hoped, for 
the sake of humanity, rarely occurs, even in 
military life.'*’ 

The loss of the Americans in this hard-fought 
affair, was never fully ascerbained. Their of- 
ficial returns, made immediately after tlio ac- 
tion, give little more than four liimdrcd killed 
and wounded, and between eight and nmo hun- 
dred missing, hnt Lord Cornwallis states in 
his despatches, that between two and throe 
hundred of the Amoricans wore found dead on 
the field of battle. 

The loss sustained hyhis lordship, even if 
numerically loss, Avas far more fatal ; for, in 
the ciremnstanoGS m Avhioh lie Avas idaootl, it 
Avas not fo bo buppliecl, and it completely 
maimed him. Of his small army, ninoty-threo 
had fallen, four hundred and thirteen Avere 
Avounded, and twenty-six missing. Among the 
killed and AVOunded Avere several ofiicera of 
note. Thus, one-fourth of his army Avas eitliei 
killed or disabled ; his troops were exhausted 
by fatigue and hunger ; his camp was encum- 
bered by the Avounded. His victory, in fact, 
Avas almost as ruinous as a defeat. 

Greene lay for two days Avithin ten miles of 
him, near the Iron Y^orks on Troublesome 
Greek, gathering up his Bcaitored troops, lie 
had imbibed the spirit of ’Washington, and re- 
mained undismayed by hardships or reverses. 
Writing to the latter, he says : “ Lord Gorn- 
Avallis will not give up this country, without 


* Blctlmnn, vol, it. p. 046, 
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being soundly beaten. I wish our force was 
more competent to tbe business. But I am in 
hopes, by little and little, to reduce him m 
tune His troops are good, well found, and 
fight with great obstinacy, 

‘Tirginia,” adds he, “ has given me every 
support I could wish or expect, since Lord 
Cornwallis has been in hToith Carolina j and 
nothing has contributed more to this, than the 
prejudice of the people in favor of your ExceL 
leucy, which has extended to me from tbe 
friendship you have been pleased to honor me 
with.” 

And again : The service here is extremely 
severe, and the ofS.cers and soldiers bear it with 
a degree of patience that does them the highest 
honor. I have never taken off my clothes since 
I left the Pedee. I was taken with a famting 
last night, owing, I suppose, to excessive fa- 
tigue and constant watching. I am better to- 
day, hut far from well I have little ]3iospect 
of acquiimg much reputation while I labor un- 
der so many disadvantages I hope iny friends 
will make full allowances ; and as for vulgar 
opinion, I regard it not.” 

In Washington ho had a friend whose appro- 
bation was dearer to him than tbe applause of 
thousands, aud who knew how to appreciate 
him. To Greene’s account of the battle lie 
sent a cheering reply, Although the honors 
of the field do not fall to your lot, I am con- 
vinced you deserve them. The chances of war 
are vaiious, and the best-concerted measures 
and most flattering prospects, may and often do 
deceive us, especially while we are in the 
power of the militia. The motives which in- 
duced you to risk an action with Lord Oorn- 
wallis are supported upon the best military 
principle, and the consequence, if you can pre- 
vent tlio dissipation of your troops, will no 
doubt be foitmiate.” 

The oonsequoncG, it will be found, was such 
as Washington, with his usual sagacity, pre- 
dicted. Oornwallis, so to from being able to 
advance in the career of victory, could not oven 
hold the ground he had so bravely won, but 
was obliged to retreat from the scene of tri- 
umph, to some seouro position where he might 
obtain supplies for his famished army. 

Leaving, therefore, about seventy of liis of- 
ficers and men, who were too sevoroly wounded 
to boar travelhng, together with a number of 
wounded Americans, in the Kew Garden Meet- 


* Spaiks. OoirespondGnoo of tlio Revolution, ili, 267, 


ing-house, and the adjacent buildings, under 
the protection of a flag of truce, and placing the 
rest of his wounded in waggons or on hoise- 
back, he set out, on the third day after the 
ruction, by easy marches, for Gross Creek, other- 
wise called the Haw, an eastern branch of Cape 
Fear River, where was a settlement of Scottish 
Highlanders, stout adherents, as he was led to 
believe, to the royal cause. Heio he expected 
to be plentifully supplied with provisions, and 
to have his sick and wounded well taken care 
of. Hence, too, he could open a communica- 
tion by Cape Fear River, with Wilmington, and 
obtain from the depot recently estahlished 
there, such supplies as the country about Gross 
I Greek did not afford. 

On the day on which he began his march, 
he issued a proclamation, setting forth his vic- 
tory, callmg upon all loyal subjects to join his 
standard, and holding out the usual piomiscs 
and threats to such as should obey or should 
continue in rebellion. 

Ho sooner did Greene learn that Cornwallis 
was retreating, than he set out to follow him, 
determined to bring him again to action ; and 
presenting the singular spectacle of the van- 
quished pursuing the victor. IIis troops, how- 
ever, suffered greatly in this pursuit, from win- 
try weather, deep, wot, clayey roads, aud scar- 
city of provisions , the country through which 
they marched heiug comidetely exhausted; 
but they harassed the enemy’s roar-guard with 
frequent bkirmishes. 

On the 28th, Greene arrived at Ramsey’s 
Mills, on Deep River, hard on tho traces of 
Oornwallis, who had loft the place a few hours 
previously, with such piecipitation, that sev- 
eral of his wounded, who had died while on tho 
march, were left heliind iinburied. Several 
fresh quarters of beef had likewise boon forgot- 
ten, and were seized upon with eagerness by 
the hungry soldiery. Such had been the ur- 
gency of the pursuit this day, that many of tho 
American troops sank upon the road exhausted 
with fatigue. 

At Deep River, Greene was brought to a 
stand. Oornwallis had broken down tho 
bridge by which he had crossed ; and further 
pursuit for the present was impossible. Tho 
constancy of the militia now gavo way. They 
had been continually on the march with little 
to eat, less to drink, and obliged to sloop in the 
woods in the midst of smoko. Every step had 
led them from their homes and increased their 
Xirivations, They were now in want of every 
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thing, for the retreating enenay left a faroished 
country behind him. Tiie term for which 
most of them had enlisted was expired, and 
they now demanded their dischaige. The de- 
mand was just and reasonable, and, after striv- 
ing in vam to shake their determination, Greene 
felt compelled to comply with it. His force 
thus reduced, it would be impossible to pm sue 
the enemy further. The halt he was obliged 
to make to collect provisions and rebuild the 
biidge, would give them such a start as to leave 
no hope of overtaking them should they con- 
tinue their retreat, nor could he fight them 
upon eciual terms should they make a stand. 
The regular troops would be late m the field, 
if laised at all: Yirgiuia, from the unequal op- 
eration of the law for drafting, was not likely 
to furnish many soldiers : Maryland, as late as 
the 13tli instant, had not got a man , neither 
was there the least prospect of raising a man 
in North Oaiolina. In this situation, remote 
from reinforoements, inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, and without hope of support, what 
was to be done ? If the enemy falls down 
toward Wilmington,” said he, “ they will bo in 
a position where it would ho impossible for us 
to injure them if wo had a force.” ^ Suddenly 
ho determined to change his course, and cany 
the war into South Carolina, Tills would 
oblige the enemy either to follow Mm, and 
thus abandon North Carolina; or to saorifioo 
all liis posts in the upper part of North Caro- 
lina and Georgia. To Washington, to whom 
lie considered himself accountable for all liis 
policy, and from wlioso coiuiscl ho derived 
coiifidcuco and Rlrongtli, he writes on the pres- 
ent occasion, “ All things considered, I tliink 
the movement is warranted by the sonndost 
reasons, both political and military. The ma- 
noeuvre will bo critical and daiiijerous, and the 
troops exposed to every hardship. But as I 
share it with them, I may hope they will boar 
up under it with tliat magnanimiiy which has 
always supported them, and for whioli they de- 
serve every thing of tlicir country.” — “ I shall 
take every measure,” adds ho, to avoid amis- 
fortuno. But necessity obliges mo to cominit 
myself to ebanoe, and, I trust, my friends will 
do jus Lice to my reputation, if any acoident at- 
tends ino.” 

In this bravo spirit, ho apprised Sumter, 
Pickens, and 'Marion, by letter, of his inton- 
tious, and called upon them to bo ready co-op- 
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erate with all the militia they could collect; 
piomlsing to send forward cavalry and small 
detachments of light infantry, to aid them in 
capturing ontposts before the aimy should ar- 
live. 

To Lafayette lie writes at the same time. “ I 
expect by this movement to draw Cornwallis 
out of this State, md prevent him from forming 
ajimation w%th Arnold If you follow to sup- 
port me, it IS not impossible that we may give 
Mm a drubbing, especially if General Wayne 
comes up with the Pennsylvanians ” 

In pursuance of Ms plan, Grecuo, on the 30th 
of March, discharged all Ms militia with many 
thanks for the courage and fortitude with which 
they had followed him through so many scenes 
of peril and hardship; and joyously did tlie 
poor fellows set out for their homos. Then, 
after giving Ms little, distressed, though suc- 
cessful m my,” a short taste of the repose they 
needed, and having collected a few days’ pro- 
vision, ho sot forward on the 5th of April 
toward Camden, where Lord Eawdon had his 
head-quarters. 

Cornwallis, in the moan time, was grievously 
disappomted in the hopes ho had formed uf ob- 
I taming ample provisions and forage at Cross 
I Creek, and strong reinforcements from the roy- 
alists in that neighborhood. Neither could ho 
open a communication by Capo Fear River, for 
the conveyance of his troops to Wilmington. 
The distance by water was upwards of a hun- 
dred miles, tho breadth of the river seldom 
above one hundred yards, tho hanks high, and 
tho inhabitants on each side generally hostile, 
lie was compelled, therefore, to contmuo his 
retreat by land, quite to Wilmington, whore ho 
arrived on tho Ttli of April, and his troops, 
weary, sick, and wounded, rested for the pres- 
ent from tho ‘‘ imcoasing toils and iinspofikablo 
hardships, which they had uudorgono during 
the past throe months.” 

It was his lordship’s intention, as soon as ho 
should have equipped liis own corps and re- 
ceived a part of tho expected roinforcoments 
from Ireland, to return to tho upper country, 
in hopes of giving protection to tho royal inter- 
ests in South Carolina, and of preserving llu^ 
health of his troops until ho should concort, 
now measures with Sir Henry Oliuinn.l His 
plans wore all disconcerted, however, by 
ligonce of Greene’s rapid maridi toward Gam- 

* Boo TjoUor of CoruwalllH to Lord Qeovgo Oormairt, 
April 18. Alao Aiuuial m^glBlor, 1781, p. 72. 

t AuHwor to ClUitou’B NtU'rallvc, Introduction, p, vt. 
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deB, Kever, Tve are told, was his lordship 
more affected than h^ this news. “ My situa- 
tion here is very distressing,” writes he, 
“ Greene took the advantage of mj being 
obliged to come to this place, and has marched 
to South Carolina. My expresses to Lord Raw- 
don on my leaving Cross Creek, warning him 
of the possibility of such a movement, have all 
faded, mountaineers and mditia have poured 
into the back part of that lorovmce, and I much 
fear that Lord Rawdon’s posts wiU be so dis- 
tant from each other, and his troops so scat- 
tered, as to put him into the greatest danger 
of being beaten in detail, and that the worst of 
consequences may happen to most of the troops 
out of Oliaileston.” ^ 

It was too late for his lordship to render any 
aid by a direct move towards Camden. Be- 
fore he could arrive there, Greene would have 
made an attack; if siiccessful,^^ his lordship’s 
army might he hemmed in among the great 
livers, in an exhausted country, revolutionary 
in its spnii, where Greene might cut off their 
subsistence, and render tbeir arms useless. 

All thoughts of offensive operations against 
Korth Carolina were at an end Sickness, de- 
sertion, and the loss sustained at Guilford 
Court-house, had reduced his little army to 
fourteen hundred and thirty-five men. 

In this sad predicament, after remaining sev- 
eral days in a painful state of iiTesolutioii, he 
deterinhied to take advantage of Greene’s hav- 
ing left the hack part of Virginia open, to 
march directly into that province, and attempt 
a junction with the force acting there under 
General Phillips, 

By this move, he might draw Greene back to 
tlie northward, and by the reduction of Yir- 
ginia, he might promote the subjugation of the 
South. The move, however, he felt to be per- 
ilous. Ilis tioops were worn down by upwards 
of eight hundred miles of marching and coun- 
ter-marching, through an inhospitable and im- 
praoticablo country ; they had now three hun- 
dred more before them ; under still worse cir- 
cumstances than those in which they first set 
out ; for, so destitute were they, notjwithatand- 
iiig the supplies received at 'Wilmington, that 
his lordship, sadly htnnorous, declaimed, “his 
cavalry wanted every thing, and his infantry 
every thing but shoes, ”t 

There was no time for hesitation or delay ; 
Greene might retan and render tho junction 

* Letter to Major-O-en^ral Phillips, 
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with Phillips impracticahlo * having sent an 
express to the lattei*, tnerefoie, informing him 
of his coming, and appointing a meeting at 
Petersburg, bis lordship set off on the 35th of 
April, on his fated maich into Yirgmia 

We must now step back in dates to bring up 
events in the more northern parts of the Union. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

In a former chapter we left Benedict Arnold 
fortifying Mmself at Portsmouth, after his 
ravaging incursion. At the solicitation of Gov- 
ernor Jefferson, backed by Congress, the Chev- 
alier do la Luzerne had requested the Erench 
commander at the eastward to send a ship of 
the line and some frigates to Chesapeake Bay 
to oppose the traitor. Fortunately, at this junc- 
ture a severe snow-storm (Jan. 22d) scattered 
Arbuthnot’s blockading squadron, wu’ecking 
one ship of the line and dismasting others, and 
enabled the French fleet at Howport to look 
abroad ; and Eocliambeau wrote to Washington 
that the Chevalier Eestouches, who command- 
ed the fleet, proposed to send three or four 
ships to the Chesapeake, 

Washington feared tho position of Arnold, 
and his well-known address, might enable him 
! to withstand a more attack by sea ; anxious to 
ensure his capture, he advised that Best ouches 
should send his whole fleet, and that Be Ro- 
ohamboau should embark about a thousand men 
on board of it, with artillery and apparatus for a 
siege ; engaging, on his own part, to send off im- 
mediately a detachment of twelve hundred men 
to co-ox)erato. “ Tho destruction of tho corps 
under tho command of Arnold,” writes ho, “ is 
of such immense importance to tho welfare of 
tho Southern States, that I have resolved to 
attempt it with the dotachment I now Bond in 
conjunction with the militia, oven if it should 
not bo convenient for your Exccllonoy to detach 
a part of your force ; provided M. Bostouohes 
is able to protect our operations by such dispo- 
sition of his fleet as will give us tho command 
of the bay, and prevent succors from being sent 
from FTgw York.” 

Before the receipt of this lottei’, tho French 
commanders, acting on their flrst impulse, had, 
about the 9th of February, detaoTied M. do Til- 
ly, with a sixty-gun ship and two frigates, to 
make a dash into the Ohosapeako. W ashington 
was apprised of their sailing just as ho was 
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preparing to send off the twelve hundred men 
spoken of in his letter to De Eochambean. 
He gave the command of this detachment to 
Lafayette, mstrnotmg ham to act in conjimction 
with the militia and the ships sent by Deston- 
ches, against the enemy’s coips actually in Yir- 
gima. As the case was urgent, he was to suffer 
no delay, when on the march, for want either 
of provisions, forage, or waggons, but wheie 
ordinary means did not suffice, he was to resort 
to military impress. “You are to do no act 
whatever with Arnold,” said the letter of in- 
struction, “ that directly or by implication may 
screen him fiom the punishment due to Ins 
treason and desertion, winch, if he should fall 
into youi hands, you will execute m the most 
summary manner.” 

‘Washington wrote at the same time to the 
Baron Stouhen, informing him of the arrange- 
ments, and requesting him to be on the alert. 
“If the fleet should have arrived before this 
gets to hand,” said he, “ secrecy will be out of 
the quo>stion; if not, you will conceal your 
expectations, and only seem to be preparing 
for defence. Arnold, on the appearance of the 
fleet, may endeavor to retreat through JSTorth 
Carolina. If you take any measure to obviate 
this, the precaution will be advisable. Should 
you be able to capture this detachment with 
its chief, it wull be an event as pleasing as it 
will be tisofuL” 

Lafayette set out on his march on the 32d 
of February, and Washington was indulging 
the hope that, scanty as was the naval force 
sent to the Ohesapeako, the combined enterprise 
might bo successful, when, on the 27th, ho re- 
ceived a letter from the Count do Eoohambeau 
announcing its failure. Do Tilly had made his 
dash into Oliosapcako Bay, hut Arnold had boon 
apprised by the British Admiral Arbuthnot of 
his approach, and had drawn his sliips high up 
Elizabeth Bivei. The water was too shallow 
for the largest Eronch ships to get within four 
leagues of him, Ono of Do Tilly’s frigates ran 
aground, and was got off with diifloulty, and 
til at commander, seeing that Arnold was out 
of his roach, and foaring to bo himself blockad- 
ed should ho linger, put to sea and returned to 
Newport ; having captured during his cruise a 
British frigate of forty-four guns, and two pri- 
vateers with their prizes. 

The Erenoh commanders now determined to 
follow the plan suggested by Washington, and 
operate in the Chesapeake with ilioir whole 
fleet and a detachment of land troops, being, 


as they said, disposed to risk every thing to 
hinder Arnold from establishing himself at 
Portsmouth. 

Washington set out for Newport to concert 
operations with the Erench commanders. Be- 
fore his dep)artiire, he wrote to Lafayette, on 
the 1st of Maich, giving him intelligence of 
these intentions, and desiring him to transmit 
it to the Baron Steuben. “I have received a 
letter,” adds he, “from Ceaeral Greene, by 
which it appears that Cornwallis, with twenty- 
five hundred men, was penetrating the country 
with very great lapidity, and Gieene with a 
much inferior force retiring before him, having 
determined to pass the Eoanoke. Tins intelli- 
gence, and an apprehension that Arnold may 
make his escape before the fleet can arrive m 
the hay, induces me to give you greater latitude 
than you had in your original instructions. 
You are at liberty to concert a plan with the 
Erench general and naval commander for a 
descent into North Carolina, to cut off the de- 
tachment of the enemy which had ascended 
Cape Eear Eiver, intercept, if possible, Corn- 
wallis, and relieve General Greene and the 
Southern States. This, however, ought to he 
a secondary object, attempted in case of Arnold’s 
retreat to New York ; or in case his reduction 
should he attended with too much delay. There 
should be strong reasons to induce a change of 
our first plan against Arnold if ho is still in 
Yirginia.” 

Washington arrived at Newport on the 6th 
of March, and found the Erench fleet ready for 
sea ; the troops, eleven hundred strong, com- 
manded by General the Baron de Yiomenil, 
being already embarked. 

Washington wont immediately on board of 
the Admiral’s ship, whore lie had an interview 
with the Count de Eochambeau, and arranged 
the plan of the campaign. Boturiiing on shore 
ha was received by the inhabitants with enthu- 
siastic demonstrations of affection; and was 
gratified to perceive the harmony and good will 
between them and the Erench army and fleet 
Much of this he attributed to the wisdom of 
the commanders, and the discipline of the i.roops, 
but more to magnanimity on the ono part, and 
gratitude on the other ; and he hailed it as a 
happy presage of lasting friendship between the 
two nations. 

On the 8tlx of March, at ton o’clock at night, 
he writes to Lafayette : “ I have the pleasure 
to inform you that the whole fleet went out 
with a fair wind this evening about sunset. 
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"We haye not heard of any move of the British 
in Gardiner’s Bay. Should we luckily meet 
with no intenuption from them, and Arnold 
should continue in Yirginm, until the arrival 
of U. Destouches, I flatter myself you will 
meet with that success which I most ardently 
wish, not only on the public, hut your own 
account ” 

The British fleet made sail in pursuit, on the 
morning of the 10th ; as the French had so 
much the start, it was hoped they would reach 
Chesapeake Bay before them. Washington 
felt the present to he a most important mo- 
ment ‘‘ The success of the expedition now in 
agitation,” said he, “ seems to depend upon a 
naval superiority, and the force of the two 
fleets IS so equal, that we must rather hope for, 
than entertain an assurance of victory. The 
attempt, however, made hy our allies to dis- 
lodge the enemy in Virginia, is a bold one, and 
should it fail, will nevertheless entitle them to 
the thanks of the public.” 

Ou returning to his head-quarters at New 
Windsoi, Washington on the 20th of March 
found letters from General Gieene, informing 
him that he had saved all his baggage, artillery, 
and stores, notwithstanding the hot pursuit of 
the enemy, and was now in his turn following 
them, hut that he was greatly in need of rein- 
forcements. 

“My regard for the public good, and my 
inclination to promote your success,” writes 
Washington in reply, “will prompt me to give 
every assistance, and to make every diversion 
in your favor. But what can I do if I am not 
furnished with the means ? From what I saw 
and learned at the eastward, I am convinced 
the levies will he late in the field, and I fear far 
short of the i eqnisitxon. I most anxiously wait 
the event of the present operation in Virginia. 
If attended with success, it may have the hap- 
piest influonoo on our southern affairs, hy leav- 
ing the forces of Virginia free to act. For 
while there is an enemy in the heart of a coun- 
try, you can expect neither mon nor supplies 
from it, in that full and regular manner in which 
they ought to be given.” 

In the mean time, Lafayette with his detach- 
ment was pressing forward by forced marcbos 
for Virginia. Arriving at the Head of Elk on 
the 3d of March, lie halted until lie should re- 
ceive tidings respecting the French fleet. A 
letter from the Baron Steuben spoke of the 
preparations he was making, and the facility of 
taking the fortifloations of Portsmouth, “sword 


in hand.” The youthful marquis was not so 
sanguine as the veteran baron. “ Arnold,” said 
he, “has had so much time to prepare, and 
plays so deep a game ; nature has made the 
position so respectable, and some of the troops 
under his orders have been m so many actions, 
that I do not flatter myself to succeed so easi- 
ly.” On the 'Tth he received Washington’s let- 
ter of the 1st, apprising him of the approaching 
departure of the whole fleet -with land forces. 
Lafayette now conducted his troops hy water 
to Annapolis, and conclnding, from the time the 
ships were to sail, and the winds which had 
since prevailed, the French fleet must be already 
m the Chesapeake, he crossed the bay in an open 
boat to Virginia, and pushed on to confer with 
the American and French commanders ; get a 
convoy for his troops, and conceit matters for 
a vigorous co-operation. Arriving at York on 
the 14th, he found the Baron Steuben in the 
bustle of military preparations, and confident of 
having five thousand militia ready to co-operate. 
These, with Lafayette’s detachment, would he 
sufficient for the attack by land ; nothing was 
wanting but a co-operation by sea; and the 
French fleet had not yet appeared, though 
double tbe tune necessary for the voyage had 
elapsed. The marquis repaired to General 
Muhlenburg’s camp near Suffolk, and reconnoi- 
tred with him the enemy’s works at Ports- 
mouth ; this brought on a trifling skirmish, but 
every thing appeared satisfactory : every thing 
promised complete success. 

On the 20th, word was brought that a fleet 
had come to anchor within the capes. It was 
supposed of course to bo the French, and now 
the capture of the traitor was certain, llo 
himself from certain signs appeared to bo in 
great confusion; none of his ships ventured 
down the hay. An officer of the French navy 
boro down to visit the fleet, but returned -with 
tho astounding intelligence that it was Britisb I 

Admiral Arbutlmot had in fact overtaken 
Destouches on the 16th of March, off the capes 
of Virginia. Their forces were nearly equal ; 
eight ships of tho ime and four frigates on each 
side, tho French having moi’o mon, tho English 
more guns. An engagement took place which 
lasted about an hour. The British van at first 
took the brunt of the action, and was severely 
handled • the centre oamo up to its relief. Tho 
French line was broken and gave way, but ral- 
lied, and formed again at some distance. Tho 
crippled state of some of Ids ships prevented 
the British admiral from bringing on a second 
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encoimter ; nor did the Erencli seek one, but 
shaped their course the next day back to l^Tew- 
port. Both sides claimed a victory. The Brit- 
ish certainly effected the main objects they had 
in view; the French were cut off from the 
Chesapeake; the combined enterprise agamst 
Portsmouth was disconcerted, and Arnold was 
saved. Great must have been the apprehen- 
sions of the tiaitor, while that enterprise threat- 
ened to entrap him. He knew the peculiar 
peiil impending over him; it had been an- 
nounced in the sturdy reply of an American 
prisoner, to Ms inquiry what his countrymen 
would do to him if he was captured. — “ They 
would cut off the leg wounded in the service 
of yonr country and bury it with the honors 
of war , the rest of you they would hang I ” 
The feelings of Washington, on hearing of the 
result of the enterprise, may bo judged from 
tho following pa-;sage of a letter to Colonel 
John Laurens, then minister at Paris. The 
failure of this expedition, which was most flat- 
tering in tho commencement, is much to ho 
regretted; heoanse a successful blow in that 
quarter would, in all probability, have given a 
decisive turn to our affaiis in all tho Southern 
States ; hecause it has been attended with con- 
siderable expense on our part, and muoli incon- 
vonlonce to the State of Yirginia, by the assem- 
bling of our militia ; heoauso the world is dis- 
appointed at not seeing Arnold in gibbets ; and 
above all, because wo stood mneed of something 
to keep us afloat till the result of your mission 
is known; for he assured, my dear Laurens, 
day does not follow niglit more certainly, than 
it brings with it some additional proof of the 
impracticability of carrying on tbo war, without 
tho aids you wore directed to solicit. As an 
honest and candid man, as a man whoso all de- 
pends on the final and happy termination of 
tho present contest, I assei't this, while I give 
it decisively as my opinion, that, without a foi’- 
eign loan, our present force, which is but tho 
remnant of an army, cannot be kept together 
this campaign, much less will it bo increased, 
and in readiness for another, •i' 

If Prance delays a timely and powerful aid in 
the critical posture of our affairs, it will avail 
us nothing should she attempt it hereafter. We 
are at this hour suspended in the balance ; not 
from choice, hut from hard and absolute noocs- 
sity ; and you may rely on it as a fact, that wo 
cannot transport the provisions from the States 
in which they are assessed, to the army, because 
we cannot pay the teamsters, who will no 


longer work for certificates. In a word, 

we are at the end of our tether, and now or 
never our deliverance must come. * * ^ How 
easy would it he to retort the enemy’s own 
game upon them ; if it could he made to com- 
port with the general plan of the war, to keep 
a superior fleet always in these seas, and Prance 
would put us in condition to he active, by ad- 
vancing us money. The rum of the enemy’s 
schemes would then he certain , the bold game 
they aie now playing would he the means of 
effecting it, for they would, be reduced to the 
necessity of concentrating their force at capital 
points , theieh> giving up all tho advantages 
they have gained m the Southern States, or be 
vulnerable everywhere.” 

Washington’s anxiety was now awakened for 
the safety of General Greene. Two thousand 
troops had sailed from Few York under Gen- 
eral Phillips, probably to join with the force 
under Arnold, and proceed to reinforce Corn- 
wallis. Should they form a junction, Greene 
would he unable to withstand them. With 
these considerations Washington wrote to La- 
fayette, ui gmg him, since he was already three 
hundred miles, which was half the distance, on 
the way, to push on with all possible speed to 
join the southern army, sending expresses 
ahead to inform Greene of his approach. 

Tho letter found Lafayette on tho 8th of 
April, at the Head of Elk, preparing to march 
hack with his troops to the banks of the Hud- 
son. On his return through Yirginia, he had 
gone out of his way, and travelled all night for 
tho purpose of seeing Washington’s mother at 
Predorickshurg, and paying a visit to Mount 
Yernon. He now stood icady to obey Wasli- 
ington’s orders, and march to reinforce General 
Greene ; hut his troops, who wore chiefly from 
the Eastern States, murmured at the prospect of 
a campaign in the sontliern climates, and deser- 
tions began to occur. Upon this lie announced 
in general orders, that ho was about to enter 
on an entorpriso of great difllonlty and dangei, 
in which he trusted his soldiers would not aban- 
don him. Any, however, who were unwilling, 
should receive permits to return home. 

As he had anticipated, their pride was roused 
by this appeal. All engaged to continue for- 
ward, So great was the fear of appearing a 
laggard, or a craven, that a sergeant, too lame 
to march, hired a place in a cart to keep up 
with the army. In tho zeal of the moment, 
Lafayette borrowed money on his own credit 
from tho Baltimore merchants, to purchase 
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summer clotliing for Iiis troops, in tvMcIi lie 
was aided, too, hj tlie ladies of tlie city, with 
whom he was deservedly popular. 

The detacLment from New York, under Gen- 
eral Phillips, arrived at Portsmouth on the 26tli 
of March. That officer immediately took com- 
mand, greatly to the satisfaction of the British 
officers, who had heen acting under Arnold. 
The force now collected there amounted to 
three thousand five liundrod men. The garri- 
son of New Yoik had been greatly weakened 
in furnishiug this detachment, bnt Oornwallis 
had urged the policy of transferring the seat 
of war to Yirginia, even at the expense of 
abandoning New Yoik; declaring that until 
that State was subdued, the Biitish hold upon 
the Oarolinas must be difficult, if not jirecari- 
ous. 

The disparity m force was now so gi eat, that 
the Baron Steuben had to withdraw his troops, 
and remove the military stores into the inte- 
rior. Many of the militia, too, their term of 
three months being expired, stacked their arms, 
and set offi for their homes, and most of the 
residue had to be discharged 

General Phillips had hitherto remained quiet 
in Portsmouth, completing the fortifications, 
bnt evidently making preparations for an expe- 
dition, On the IGth of April, he left one thou- 
sand men in garrison, and, embarking the rest 
in small vessels of light draught, proceeded np 
James Biver, destroying armed vessels, public 
magazines, and a ship-yard belonging to the 
State. 

Landing at Oity Point, lie advanced against 
Petersburg, a place of deposit of military stores 
and tobacco. He was met about a mile below 
the town by about one thousand militia, under 
General Mnhlenbnrg, who, after disputing the 
ground inch by inch for nearly two hours, 
with considerable loss on both aides, retreated 
across the Appomattox, breaking down the 
bridge behind them, 

Phillips entered the town, sot fire to the to- 
bacco warehouses, and destroyed all the ves- 
sels lying in the river Repairing and crossing 
the bridge over the Appomattox, ho proceeded 
to Ohestorfield^Oourt-liouso, where ho destroy- 
ed barracks and public stores ; while Arnold, 
with a detachment, laid waste the magazines 
of tobacco in the direction of Warwick, A fire 
was opened by the latter from a few field-pieces 
on tlie river bank, upon a squadron of small 
armed vessels, which had been intended to co- 
operate with the Preach fleet against Ports- 


mouth. The crews scuttled or set fire to them, 
and escaped to the north side of the river. 

This destructive course was pursued until 
they arrived at Manchester, a small place op- 
posite Richmond, wheie the tobacco ware- 
houses were immediately in a blaze. Rich- 
mond was a leading object of this desolating 
enterprise, for there a gieat part of the mili- 
tary stores of the State had been collected, 
Fortunately, Lafayette, with his detachment of 
two thousand men, had anived there, by forced 
marches, the evening before, and being joined 
by about two thousand militia and sixty dia- 
goons (the latter, principally young Yirginians 
of family), had posted himself strongly on the 
high banks on tbe north side of the nver. 

There being no bridge across tbe river at 
that time, General Phillips did not think it 
prudent to attempt a passage in face of such a 
force so posted , but was extremely irritated 
at being thus foiled by the celerity of his 
youthful opponent, who now assumed the chief 
command of the American forces m Yirgmia. 

Returning down the south bank of the river, 
to the place where his vessels awaited him, 
General Phillips re-embarked on the Sd of May, 
and dropped slowly down the river below the 
confiuence of tbe Oliickahominy, lie was fol- 
lowed cautiously, and his movements watched 
by Lafayette, who posted himself behind the 
last-named river. ^ 

Despatches from Oornwallis now informed 
Phillips that his lordship was advancing with 
all speed from the South to effeoi a junction 
with him. The general immediately made a 
rapid move to regain possession of Petersburg, 
where the junction was to take place. Lafay- 
ette attempted by forced marches to get tliero 
before him, but was too late. Falling back, 
therefore, he recrossed James River and sta- 
tioned himself some miles below Richmond, to 
be at hand for the protection of tbe public 
stores collected tlicrc. 

During this main expedition of Phillips, some 
of his smaller vessels had carried on the plan 
of plunder and devastation in other of the riv- 
ers emptying into tlio Chesapeake Bay ; setting 
fire to the houses where they met with resist- 
ance. One had ascended the Potomac and 
menaced Mount Yornon. Lund Yf^ashington, 
who had charge of the estate, met the Hag 
which the enemy sent on shore, and saved the 
property from ravage, by furnishing the vessel 
with provisions. Lafayetto, who heard of the 
oiroiimstance, and was sensitive for the honor 
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of Washington, immediately wrote to him on 
the subject “ This conduct of the person who 
represents you on your estate,” writes he, 

must certainly produce a bad effect, and con- 
trast with the courageous replies of some of 
your neighbors, whose houses in consequence 
have been burnt. You will do what you thinh 
proper, my dear geneial, but friendship makes 
it my duty to give you confidentially the 
facts.” 

Washington, however, had previously re- 
ceived a letter fiom Lund himself, stating all 
the circumstances of the case, and had imme- 
diately written him a reply. lie had no doubt 
that Lund had acted from his best judgment, 
and with a view to preserve the property and 
buildings from impending danger, hut ho was 
stung to the quick by the idea that his agent 
should go on hoard of the enemy’s vessels, car- 
ry them refreshments, and commune with a 
parcel of plundering scoundrels,” as ho termed 
them. It would have been a less painful cir- 
cumstance to mo to have heard,” writes ho, 
“that in consequence your noncompliance 
with their request, they had hiiint my house 
and laid my plantation in nuns You ought 
to have considered yourself as my representa- 
tive, and should have reflected on the had ex- 
ample of communicating with the enemy and 
making a volunt^fy offer of refreshments to 
them, with a view to prevent a conflagration.” 

In concluding his leitor, ho expresses his 
opinion that it was the intention of the onoray 
to proBecuio the plundering plan they had be- 
gun ; and that it would end in the destruction 
of his property, hut adds, that ho is “prepared 
for the event.” lie advises Ins agent to de- 
posit the most valuable and least bulky articles 
in a place of safety. “ Such and so many things 
us are necessary for common and present use 
must ho retained, and must run their chance 
through the fiery trial of this summer.” 

Such wore the steadfast purposes of Wash- 
ington’s mind when war was brought homo to 
his door, and threatening his earthly paradise 
of Mount Yornon. 

In the mean time the desolating career of 
General Phillips was brought to a close. lie 
had been ill for some days previous to his arri- 
val at Petersburg, and by the time ho reaolied 
there, was no longer capable of giving orders. 
Ho died four days afterwards ; honored and 
deeply regretted by Ins brothers in arms, as a 
meritorious and well-triod soldier. What made 
his death to he more sensibly felt by them at 


this moment, was, that it put the traitor, Arnold, 
once more in the general command. 

He held it, however, but for a short time, as 
Lord Cornwallis arrived at Petersburg on the 
20th of May, after nearly a month’s weary 
marching from Wilmington. His lordbhip, on 
taking command, found his force augmented by 
a considerable detachment of royal artillery, 
two battalions of light infantry, the TGth and 
80th British legiments, a Hessian icgimeiit, 
Lieutenant-Oolonol Shneoe’s corps of Queen’s 
rangers, cavalry and infantry, one hundred ya- 
gers, Arnold’s legion of royalists, and the gar- 
rison of Portsmouth He was cheered also by 
mtelbgence that Lord Rawdon had obtained 
an advantage over General Greene before Cam- 
den, and that three British regiments had sailed 
from Cork for Charleston His mind, we are 
told, was now set at ease with regard to South- 
ern affairs: Iiis spirits, so long jaded by his 
harassing tramps about the Carolinas, were 
again lifted np by his augmented strength, and 
Tarleton assures us, that his lordship indulged 
in “ brilliant hopes of a glorious campaign in 
those parts of America where he command- 
ed.” How far these hopes were realized, we 
shall show in a futiiio page. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Whtle affairs were approaching a crisis in 
Yirginia, troubles wore threatening from the 
Horth, There were rumors of invasion from 
Canada; oU war oonncils and leagues among 
the savage tribes , of a revival of the territo- 
rial feuds between New Y'oik and Vermont, 
Such, however, was the deplorable iiioflioiency 
of the military system, that though, according 
to the resolves of Congress, there were to have 
been thirty-seven thousand men under arms at 
the beginning of the year, Washington’s whole 
force on the Hudson in the month of May did 
not amount to seven thousand men, of whom 
little more than four thousand were effective. 

Ho still had his lioad-quarters at Now Wind- 
sor, just above the Highlands, and within a few 
miles of West Point. Hero lie received intelli- 
gonco that the enemy were in force on the op- 
posite side of the Hudson, marauding the coun- 
try on the north side of Croton River, and lie 
ordered a hasty advance of Oonneclicnt troops 
in that direction. 

* Tarloton History of tlio Oawpaign, p. 291i 
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The Croton River flows from east to west 
across Westchester County, and foimed as it 
were the harrier of the American lines. The 
advanced posts of WasMiigton^s army guarded 
it, and by its aid, protected the upper country 
from the incursions of those foraging parties 
and marauders which had desolated the neutral 
ground below it. The incursions most to he 
guarded against were those of Colonel Delan- 
cey’s loyalists, a horde of tories and refugees 
which had their stronghold in Morrisama, and 
were the terror of the neighboring coimtry. 
There was a petty war continually going on 
between them and the American outposts, often 
of a ruthless kind. Delancey’s horse and De- 
lancey’s rangers scoured the country, and swept 
off forage and cattle from its fertile valleys for 
the Dritisli army at N'ew York* Hence they 
were sometimes stigmatised by the opprobri- 
ous appellation of Cow Boys. 

The object of their present incursion was to 
surprise an outpost of the Ameiioan army sta- 
tioned near a fordable part of the Croton Riv- 
er, not far from Pine’s Bridge. The post was 
commanded by Oolonel Christopher Greene, of 
Rhode Island, the same who had successfully 
defended Port Keroer on the Delaware, when 
assailed by Count Donop. He was a valuable 
officer, highly prized by Washington. The en- 
teipiise against his post was something like 
that against the post of Young’s House ; both 
had been checks to the foragers of this har- 
assed region. 

Oolonel Delancoy, who led this foray, was 
successor to the unfortunate And?4 as Adju- 
tant-general of the British army. He con- 
ducted it secretly, and in the night, at the head 
of a hundred home and two hundred foot. The 
Gioton was forded at daybreak, just as the 
night-guard had been withdrawn, and the farm 
houses were surpnised and assailed in which 
the Americans were quartered. That occu- 
pied by Oolonel Greene and a brother officer, 
Major Flagg, was first snrroimdod. The Major 
started from his bod, and discharged his pistols 
from a window, but was shot through the 
head, and afterwards despatched by cuts and 
thrusts of the sabre. 

The door of Greene’s room was burst open. 
Jie defended himself vigorously and effectively 
with his sword, for he had great strength, but 
he was overpowered by numbers, cut down, 
and barbarously mangled. A massacre was 
going on in other quarters. Besides these two 
officers, there were between thirty and forty 


killed and wounded, and several made prison- 
ers. 

It is said that Oolonel Delancey was not 
present at the carnage, but remained on the 
south side of the Croton to secure the retreat 
of his party. It may be so ; but the present 
exploit was in the spirit of others hy which he 
had contributed to harry this beautiful i egion, 
and made it a “ bloody ground.” No foes so 
ruthless had the American patriots to encoun- 
ter as their own tory countrymen in aims. 

Before the troops ordered out by Washing- 
ton arrived at the post, the marauders had 
made a precipitate retreat. They had attempt- 
ed to carry off Greene a prisoner, but he died 
within three-quarters of a mile of the house. 
His captors, as they passed hy the farm houses, 
told the inhabitants that, should there be any 
inquiry after the colonel, they had left him 
dead at the edge of the woods.*^ 

Greene was but forty-four yeais of age at 
the time of his death, and was a model of 
manly strength and comeliness. A true soldier 
of the Revolution, h5 had served at Lex- 
ington and Bunker’s Hill; followed Arnold 
through the Kennebec wilderness to Quebec ; 
fought under the walls of that city ; distin- 
guished himself by his defence of Fort Mercer 
on the Delaware, and by his kind treatment of 
his vanquished and wounded Antagonist, Colonel 
Donop. How different tho treatment experi- 
enced by him at the hands of his tory country- 
men! 

The commander-in-cliief, we are told, heard 
with anguish and indignation tho tragical fate 
of this his faithful friend and soldier. On the 
subsequent day, the corpse of Colonel Greene 
was brought to head-quarters, and his funeral 
solemnized with military honors and univei^sal 
griefit 

At this juncture Washington’s attention was 
called in another direction, A frigate had ar- 
rived at Boston, bringing the Count do Barras, 
to take command of tho French naval force. 
He was a veteran about sixty years of ago, and 
had commanded D’Estaing’s vanguard, when 
he forced the entrance of Newport harbor. 
The count brought the cheering intolllgenoQ, 
that an armament of twenty ships of the line, 
with land forces, was to sail, or had sailed, 
from France, under the Count de Grasse for the 
West Indies, and that twelve of those ships 

* Letter of Paymaster Hughes. See Bolton’s West- 
ehostei Oo., vol. IL, p 94. 

t Lee^a Momoirs of the War, vol. i, p, 407, 
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■were to relieve tlie squadron at ^Newport, and 
might be expected on the coast of the United 
States in July or August. 

The Count de Kochambeau, having received 
despatches from the court of Prance, now re- 
quested an interview with 'Washington. Tiie 
latter appointed Weatheisfield in Connecticut 
for the purpose ; and met the count there on 
the S2d of May, hoping to settle a definitive 
plan of the campaign. Both as yet were igno- 
rant of the arrival of Cornwallis in Virginia. 
The x>olicy of a joint expedition to relieve the 
Oarolinas was discussed. As the French ships 
in Newport were still blockaded hy a superior 
force, such an expedition would have to ho 
made hy land. A march to the Southern States 
was long and harassing, and always attended 
with a great waste of life. Such would cer- 
tainly he the case at present, when it would 
have to be made in the heat of summpr. The 
dijOdculties and expenses of land transportation, 
also, presented a formidable objection. 

On the other hand, an effootive blow might 
he struck at New York, the garrison having 
been reduced one-half hy detachments to the 
South. That important post and its dependen- 
cies might he wrested from the enemy, or, if 
not, they might be obliged to recall a part of 
their force from the South for their own de- 
fence. 

It was determined, therefore, that the French 
troops should march from Newport as soon 
as possible, and form a junction with the Ameri- 
can army on the Hudson, and tbat both should 
move down to the vicinity of Now York to 
make a combined attack, in which the Oouut 
do Grasse should ho invited to co- 02 )orato with 
his fioot and a body of land troops. 

A vessel was despatched hy Do Boohamboau, 
to inform the Count de Grasse of this arrange- 
ment ; and letters wore addressed hy Washing- 
ton to the oxeontivo authorities of New Jersey 
and the New England States, urging thorn to 
fill up their battalions and furnish their quotas 
of provisions. Notwithstanding all his exer- 
tions, however, when he mustered his forces at 
Peekskill, ho was mortified to find not more 
than five thousand efiieotivo men. Nofcwith- ' 
standing, too, all the resolutions passed in the 
legislatures of the various States for supplying j 
the army, it would, at this critical moment, ' 
have been destitute of provisions, especially 
bread, had it not been for the zeal, talents, and 
activity of Mr. Bobort Morris, now a delegate 
to Congress from the State of Pennsylvania, 
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and recently appointed superintendent of 
finance. This patiuotic and energetic man, 
when public means failed, pledged his own 
credit in transporting military stores and feeding 
the army. Throughout the Bevolution, Wash- 
ington was continually baffled in his hopes 
caused hy the resolutions of legislative bod- 
ies, too often as little alimentary as the east 
wind. 

The Count de Bochamheaii and the Duke de 
Lauzun being arrived with their troops in Con- 
necticut, on their way to join the American 
army, Washington prepared for spirited opera- 
tions ; quickened by the intelligence that apait 
of the garrison of New York had been detached 
to forage the Jerseys. Two objects were con- 
templated hy Mm: one, the suiprisal of the 
British works at the north end of Now York 
Island; the other, the capture or destruction 
of Delanoey’s corps of refugees in Morrisania. 
The attack upon the posts was to he conducted 
hy General Lincoln, with a detachment from 
the main army, which he was to bring down 
by water — that on Delancey’s corps hy the 
Duke de Lauzun with his legion, aided hy 
Sheldon’s dragoons, and a body of Connecticut, 
tioops. Both operations were to ho carried 
into effect on the 3d of July. The duke was to 
march down from Bidgcbury in Connecticut, 
for the ]}urpose. Every thing was to be con- 
ducted with secrecy and by the way of snr- 
prisal. Should any thing occur to prevent 
Lincoln from attempting tho works on New 
York Island, ho was to land Ms men above 
Spyt den Dnivel Creek, march to the high 
grounds in front of Ning’s Bridge, lie concealed 
thoro until the duke’s attack on Delancoy’s 
corps should bo announced by firing or other 
means ; then to dispose of his force in such 
maimer as to make tho enemy think it larger 
than it really -was ; thereby deterring troops 
from coming over the bridge to turn Lauzuii’s 
right, while he prevented the escape over the 
bridge of Delancoy’a refugees when routed 
from Morrisania. 

Washington, at the same time, wrote a confi- 
dential letter to Governor Clinton, informing 
him of designs upon tho enemy’s p osts. ‘ ‘ Bhoukl 
wo ho happy enough to succeed,” writes he, 
“ and he able to hold our conquest, the advan- 
tages will be greater than can ^yell bo imagined. 
But I cannot fiattor myself that tho enemy will 
pormit the latter, unless I am suddenly and 
considerably reinforcod. I shall march down 
the remainder of this army, and I have hopes 
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that tlie Frenoh force will be near at band at 
tbe time. But I shall, notwithstanding, direct 
the alarm-gnns and beacons to be fired in case 
of success; and I have to rec^nest that your 
Excellency will, upon such signals, communicate 
the meaning of them to the militia, and put 
yourself at the head of them, and march with 
the utmost expedition to King’s Bridge, bring- 
ing with you three or four days’ provision at 
least.” 

It was a service which would have been ex- 
actly to the humor of George Clinton. 

In pursuance of the plan, Lincoln left the 
camp near PeekskOl on the 1st, with eight 
hundred men, and artiUery, and proceeded to 
Teller’s Point, where they were embarked in 
boats with muffled oars, and rowed silently at 
night down the Tappan Sea, that region of 
mystery and secret enterprise At daylight they 
kept concealed under the laud The Duke de 
Lauzun was supposed, at the same time, to be 
on the way from Oonnocticut, "Washington, 
at three o’clock on the morning of the 2d, left 
his tents standing at Peekskill, and commenced 
hia march with his main force, without baggage ; 
making a brief halt at Croton Bridge, about 
nine miles from Peekskill ; another at the Sleepy 
Hollow Church, near Tarrytown, where he 
halted until dusk, and completed the rest of 
his njaroh in the night, to "Valentine’s Hill, four 
miles above King’s Bridge, where he arrived 
about sunrise. There ho posted himself to 
cover the detached troops, and improve any 
advantages that might be gained by them. 

Lincoln, on the morning of the 2d, had left 
his fiotilla concealed under the eastern shore, 
and crossed to ForJ Lee to reconnoitre Fort 
Washington from the cliffs on the opposite side 
of the Hudson. To his surprise and chagrin, 
he discovered a British force encamped on the 
north end of Kew York Island, and a ship-of- 
war anchored in the river. In fact, the troops 
which had been detached into the Jerseys, had 
returned, and the enemy wore on the alert ; 
the surpriaal of the forts, ihorofore, was out of 
the question. 

Lincoln’s thoughts now w' ore to aid the Duke 
de Lauran’s part of the soliemo, as he had been 
mstructed. Before daylight of the 8d, he 
lauded hia troops above Spyt den Duivel Creek, 
and took possession of the high ground on the 
north of Harlem Eiver, where Fort Independ- 
ence once stood. Here he was discovered by 
a foraging party of the enemy, fifteen hundred 
strong, who had sallied out at daybreak to 
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scour the country. An irregular skirmish en- 
sued. The firing was heard by the Duke do 
Lauzun, who was just arrived with his troops 
at Eastchester, fatigued by a long and forced 
march in sultry weather. Finding the countiy 
alaimed, and all hope of surprising Delancey’s 
corps at an end, he hastened to the support of 
Lincoln. Washington also advanced with ins 
troops from Valentine’s Hill The British, 
perceiving their danger, retreated to their 
boats on the east side of Harlem Kiver, and 
crossed over to New York Island. A trifling 
loss in killed and wounded had been sustained on 
each side, and Lincoln had made a few prisoners. 
Being disappointed in both objects, Washing- 
ton did not care to fatigue his troops anymore, 
but suffered them to remain on their arms, and 
spent a good part of the day reconnoitring the 
enemy’s woiks. In the afternoon he retired 
to Valentino’s Hill, and the next day marched 
to Dobbs’ Feiry, where he wms joined by the 
Oonnt de Rochambeau on the Ctli of July. The 
two armies now encamped ; the Aineiicans in 
two lines, resting on the Hudson at Dobhs’ 
Fcriy, where it was covered by batteries, and 
extending eastward towaid the Noperan or 
Sawmill Elver ; the French in a single lino on 
the hills further east, reaching to the Bronx 
Elver. The beautiful valley of the Neperan 
intervened between the encampments. It was 
a lovely country for a summer onoampinont ; 
bieezy hills commanding wide prospects; um- 
brageous valleys, watered by binght pastoral 
streams, the Bronx, the Sprain e, and the Nop- 
eran, and abounding with ii over-failing springs. 
The French encampment made a gallant display 
along the Greenburgh hills. Some of tlio of- 
ficers, young men of rank, to whom tins was 
all a service of romance, took a pride in doco- 
rating their tents, and forming little gardens in 
their vicinity. “ We have a charming position 
among rooks and under maguificont tulip 
tiees ; ” writes one of thorn, the Count Dumas. 
General Washington was an ohjoct of their 
enthusiasm. lie visited tho tents they had so 
gayly embellished; for, with all his gravity, 
he was fond of the company of young men. 
They were apprised of Ms coming, and set out 
on their oamp-tables plans of the battle of 
Trenton ; of West Point, and other scenes con- 
nected with the war. The greatest harmony 
prevailed between the armies. The two com- 
manders had their respective head-quarters in 
farm houses, and occaBionally, on festive occa- 
sions, long tables were spread in the adjacent 
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bariiSj T^hicli were converted into banqueting 
halls. The young French officers gained the 
good graces of the country belles, though little 
acquainted with their language. Their en- 
campment was particularly gay, and it was the 
boast of an old lady of the neighborhood many 
years after the war, that she had danced at 
head-quarters when a girl with the celebrated 
Maishal Berthier, at that time one of the aides- 
de-camp of the Count de Rochambeau.*’ 

The two aimies lay thus encamped for three 
or four weeks. In the mean time letteis imgcd 
"Washington’s presence in Virginia, Richard 
Henry Lee advised that he should come with 
two or three thousand good troops, and he 
clothed with dictatorial powers. “There is 
nothing, I think, more certain,” writes Lee, 
“ than that your personal call would bring into 
immediate exertion the force and the lesources 
of this State, and the neighhoring ones, which, 
directed as they would bo, will effectually dis- 
appoint and baffie the deep-laid schemes of the 
enemy.” 

“ I am fully persuaded, and upon good mili- 
tary principles,” writes Washington in reply, 
“ that the measures I have adopted will give 
more effectual and speedy relief to the State of 
Virginia, than my marching thither, with dic- 
tatorial powers, at the head of every man I 
could draw from hence, without leaving the 
important posts on the Horth River quite do- 
fencelcss, and these States open t.o devastation 
and ruin. My present x>lan of operation, which 
I have been preparing with all the zeal and 
activity in my power, will, I am morally cer- 
tain, with proper support, produce one of two 
things, cither the fall of How York, or a with- 
drawal of the troops from Virginia, excepting 
a garrison at Portsmouth, at which place I have 
no doubt of the enemy’s intention of establish- 
ing a permanent post.” 

Within two or three days after this letter 
was written, Washington crossed the river at 
Dohhs’ Perry, accompanied by the Count de 
Roohambeau, General de Beville, and General 
Duporfcail, to reconnoitre the British posts on 
the north end of Hew York Hand. They wore 
escorted by one hundred and fifty of the Hew 
dorsoy troops, and spent the clay on the Jersey 
heights ascertaining the exact position of the 
enemy on the opposite shore. Their next 
movement was to reconnoitre the enemy’s posts 
at King’s Bridge and on the east side of Hew 
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York Island, and to cut off, if possible, such of 
Delancey’s corps as should be found withont 
the British lines. Five thousand troops, 
French and American, led by the Count de 
Ohastellux and General Lincoln, were to protect 
this reconnoissance, and menace the enemy's 
posts. Every thing was prepared in secrecy. 
On the 21st of July, at eight o’clock in the 
evening, the ti oops began their march in sep- 
arate columns ; part down the Hudson River 
road, pait down the Sawmill River valley ; 
part by the Eastchester road. Scammel’s light 
infantry advanced through the fields to waylay 
the roads, stop all communication, and prevent 
intelligence getting to the enemy. Sheldon’s 
cavalry with the Connecticut troops were to 
scour Tlirog’s Heck. Sheldon’s infantry and 
Lauznn’s lancers wore to do the same with the 
refugee region of Morrisania. 

The whole detachment arrived at King’s 
Bridge about daylight, and formed on the 
height back of Fort Independence. The ene- 
my’s forts on Hew A^'ork Island did not appear 
to have the least intelligence of what was going 
on, nor to be aware that hostile troops were 
upon the heights opposite, until the latter dis- 
played themselves in fall array, their arms 
flashing in the morning sunshine, and their ban- 
ners, American and French, nnfoldcd to the 
hreeze 

While the enemy was thus held In check, 
Washington and De Rochamboaii, accompanied 
by engineers and by tlieir staffs, set out under 
the escort of a troop of dragoons, to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s position and woiks fiom every 
point of view. It was a wide reconnoissanoo, 
extending across the country outside of the 
British linos from the Hudson to the Sound. 
The whole was done slowly and scientifically, 
exact notes and diagrams being made of every 
thing that might ho of importance in future 
operations. As the “ cortege ” moved slowiy 
along, or paused to make observation, it was 
cannonaded from the distant works, or from 
the armed vessels stationed on the neighboring 
waters, but without injuring it or quickening 
its movements. 

According to Do Rochambeau’s account, the 
two reconnoitring generals were at one time 
in an awkward and hazardous predicament. 
They had passed, ho said, to an island separated 
by an arm of the sea from tlie enemy’s post on 
Long Island, and the engineers were employed 
in making scientific obsei”vaiions, regardless of 
the firing of small vessels stationed in the 
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Sound. During this time, the two generals, 
ezliausted hj fatigue and summer heat, slept 
under shelter of a hedge, De Eochamheau was 
the first to awake, and was startled at observ* 
ing the state of the tide, which during their 
slumber had been rapidly rising. Awakening 
Washington and calling his attention to it, they 
hastened to the causeway by which they had 
crossed from the mainland. It was coTered 
with water. Two small boats were brought, 
in which they embarked with the saddles and 
bridles of their horses. Two American dra- 
goons then returned in the boats to the shore 
of the island, where* the horses remained under 
care of their comrades. Two of the horses, 
which were good swimmers, were held by the 
bridle and guided across , the rest were driven 
into the water by the smack of the whip, and 
followed their leaders ; the boats then brought 
over the rest of the party. De Koohambeau 
admired this manoeuvre as a specimen of 
American tactics in the management of wild 
horses ; but he thought it lucky that the enemy 
knew nothing of their embanassment, which 
lasted nearly an hour, otherwise they might 
literally have been caught napping. 

V'liile the enemy’s works had been thoroughly 
reconnoitred, light troops and lancers had per- 
formed their duty in scouring the neighbor- 
hood. The refugee posts whioli had desolated 
the country were broken up. Most of the ref- 
ugees, IVashington says, had fled and hid them- 
helvea in secret places; some got over by 
stealth to the adjacent islands, and to the ene- 
my’s shipping, and a few were caught. Having 
effected the purposes of their expedition, the 
two generals set off with their troops, on the 
23cl, for their encampment, where they arrived 
about midnight. 

The immediate effect of this threatening 
movement of Washington, appears in a letter 
of Sir Ilenry Clinton to Cornwallis, dated July 
26th, requesting him to order three regiments 
to New Y ork from Oar oliu a, ^ ‘ I shall probably 
W’ant them as well as the troops you may bo 
able to spare me from the Chesapeake for such 
offensive or defensive operations as may offer 
in this quarter.” 

And Washington writes to Lafayette a few 
days subsequently : I think we have already 
effected one part of the plan of the campaign 
settled at Weathersfield, that is, giving a sub- 
stantial relief to the Southern States, by oblig- 

* CorreBpondence lolattve to operfttlonB la Ylrginlo, 
p. 163, 


ing the enemy to recall a considerable part of 
their force from thence. Our views must now 
be turned towards endeavoring to expel them 
totally from those States, if we find ourselves 
incompetent to the siege of New York.” 

We wall now give the reader a view of affairs 
in Virginia, and show how they were ulti- 
mately affected by these military manoeuvres 
and demonstrations m the neighborhood of 
King’s Bridge. 


OHAPTEE XXIII. 

I Toe first object of Cornwallis on the junction 
of his forces at Petersburg in May, was to strike 
a blow at Lafayette. The marquis was en- 
camped on the north side of James Eiver, be- 
tween Wilton and Richmond, with about one 
thousand regulars, two thousand militia, and 
fifty dragoons. He was waiting for reinforce- 
ments of militia, and for the arrival of General 
Wayne, with the Pennsylvania line. The latter 
had been ordered to the South by Washington, 
nearly three months previously ; but unavoid- 
ably delayed. J oined by those, Lafayette would 
venture to receive a blow, ‘‘that being beaten, 
he might at least be beaten with decency, and 
Cornwallis pay something for his victory.” 

Ilis lordship hoped to draw him into an 
action before thus reinforced, and with that 
view, marched, on the 24th of May, from Petors- 
hurg to James River, which ho crossed at 
Westover, about thirty miles below Richmond. 
Here he was joinechon the 20th by a reinforce- 
ment just arrived from Now York, part of 
which he sent under General Leslie to sti’ength- 
en the garrison at Portsmouth. He was re- 
lieved also from military companionship with 
the infamous Arnold, who obtained leave of 
absence to return to Now York, whore busi- 
ness of importance was said to demand Ms at- 
tention. While he was in command of the 
British army in Virginia, Lafayette hadrofased 
to hold any correspondence, or reciprocate any 
of the civilities of war with him ; for which 
ho was highly applauded by Washington, 

Being now strongly reinforced, Cornwallis 
moved to dislodge Lafayette from Richmond. 
The latter, conscious of the inferiority of his 
forces, decamped as soon as he heajrd Ms 
lordship had crossed James Eiver. “I am 


* Letter to HamUton, Kay 23cl, 
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resolved,” said he, “ on a v^ar of skirmishes, 
Tvithont engaging too far, and above all, to be 
on mj guard against that numerous and excel- 
lent oavaliy, which the militia dread, as if they 
were so many savage beasts.” He now directed 
his march toward the upper country, inclining 
to the north, to favor a junction with "Wayne. 
Cornwallis followed him as far as the upper 
part of Hanover County, destroying public 
stores wheiever found. He appears to have 
undervalued Lafayette on account of his youth. 

The boy cannot escape me,” said he in a let- 
ter which was intercepted. The youth of the 
marquis, however, aided the celerity of Ins 
movements ; and now that ho had the lespon- 
sibility of an independent command, he re- 
strained Ills youthful fire, and love of enter- 
prise. Independence had rendered him cautious. 
“ I am afraid of myself,” said he, as much as 
of the enemy.” * 

Cornwallis soon found it impossible either to 
overtake Lafayette, or prevent his junction 
with ‘Wayne ; ho turned his attention, there- 
fore, to other objects. 

G-xeene, in his passage through Virginia, had 
urged the importance of removing horses out 
of the way of the enemy ; his caution had boon 
neglected; the . consequences were now felt. 
The great number of fine horses in the stables 
of Virginia gentlemen, who are noted for their 
love of the noble animal, had enabled Corn- 
wallis to mount many of liis troops in fi.rst-rato 
style. These he employed In scouring the 
country, and destroying public stores Tarle- 
ton and his legion, it is said, were inountod on 
race-horses. ‘ ‘ Under this cloud of light troops,” 
said Lafayette, “it is difficult to counteract any 
rapid movomonts they may choose to take 1 ” 

The State Legislature had been removed for 
safety to Charlottesville, whore it was assem- 
bled for the purpose of levying taxes, and draft- 
ing militia. Taiieton, with one hundred and 
eighty cavalry and seventy mounted infantry, 
was ordered by Cornwallis to make a dash 
there, break up the legislature, and carry off 
members. On his way thither, on the 4th of 
June, ho captured and destroyed a convoy of 
arms and clothing destined for Greene’s army 
in Horth Carolina. At another place ho sur- 
piisod several persons of note at the house of a 
Dr, ’Walker, but lingorod so long breakfasting, 
that a person mounted on a fleet horse had 
time to reach Ohaiiottesville before him, and 
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! spread the alarm, Tarleton crossed the Ei- 
* vanna, which washes the hill on which Ohar- 
■ lottesvUle is situated ; dispersed a small force 
' collected on the bank, and galloped into the 
town thinking to captnre the whole assembly. 
Seven alone fell into his hands; the rest bad 
made their escape. Ko better success attended 
a party of horse under Captain McLeod, de- 
tached to surprise the Governor (Thomas Jeffer- 
son), at his residence in Monticello, about three 
miles from Charlottesville, where several mem- 
bers of the legislature were his guests. The 
di agoons were espied winding up the mountain ; 
the guests dispersed; the family was burned 
I off to the residence of Colonel Carter, six miles 
distant, while the governor himself made a rapid 
retreat on horseback to Carter’s Mountain 

Having set fire to ail the public stores at 
Charlottesville, Tarleton pushed for the point 
of Fork at the confluence of the Eivanna and 
Fluvanna; to aid, if necessary, a detachment 
of yagers, infantry, and hussars, sent under Colo- 
nel Simcoe to destroy a great quantity of mili- 
tary stores collected at that post. The Baron 
Steuben, who was stationed there with tive 
hundiod Virginia regulars and a few militia, 
and had heard of the march of Tarleton, had 
succoodod in transporting the greater part of 
the stores, as well as his troops, across the river, 
and as the water was deep and the boats were 
all on his side, he might have felt himself secure. 
The unexpected appearance of Simeoe’s infan- 
try, however, designedly spread out on the 
opposite heights, deceived him into the idea 
that it was the van of the British army. In 
liLH alarm ho made a night letreafc of thirty 
miles, leaving the gi eater part of the stores 
scati.ered along the river bank ; which wore 
destroyed the next morning by a small detach- 
ment of the enemy sent across in canoes. 

On the loth of June, Lafayette was at length 
gladdened by the arrival of “Wayne with about 
nine hundred of the Pennsylvania lino. Thus 
reinforced he changed his whole plan, and ven- 
tured on the aggressive. Cornwallis had gotten 
between him and a largo deposit of military 
stores at Albemarle Old Court House. 

The marquis, by a rapid march at night, 
through a road long disused, threw himself^ 
between the British army and the stores, and, 
being joined by a numerous body of mountain 
mihtia, took a strong position to dispute the 
advance of tho enemy. 

Cornwallis did not think it advisable to pur- 
sue this enterprise, especially as ho hoard 
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Lafayette would booh be joined by forces under 
Baron Steuben. Yielding easy credence, tliere- 
foi-e, to a report that tbe stores bad been 
remoYed from Albemarle Court House, be 
turned Ms face toward the lower part of Yii- 
gmia, and made a retrograde march, first to 
Ricbmond, and afterwards to Williamsburg, 

Lafayette, being joined by Steuben and bis 
forces, bad about four thousand men under him, 
one-balf of whom were regulars. He now 
followed the British army at the distance of 
eighteen or twenty miles, throwing forward bis 
light troops to harass their rear, which was 
covered by Tarleton and Simcoe with their 
cavahy and infantry, 

Cornwallis arrived at Williamsbui'g on the 
25th, and sent out Simcoe with his rangers and 
a company of yagers to destroy some boats and 
stores on the Olnhahommy River, and to sweep 
ofi' the cattle of the neighhoihood. Lafayette 
heard of the ravage, and detached Lieutenant- 
Colonel Butler, of the Pennsylvania line, with 
a corps of light troops and a body of horse 
under Major McPherson, to intercept the ma- 
rauders. As the infantry could not push on 
fast enough for the emergency, McPherson took 
up fifty of them behind fifty of his dragoons, 
and dashed on. He overtook a company of 
Simooe’s rangers under Captain Shank, about 
six miles from Williamsburg, foraging at a farm; 
a sharp encounter took place ; McPherson at 
the outset was unhorsed and severely hurt. 
The action continued. Simcoe with his in- 
fantry, who had been in the advance couvoying 
a drove of cattle, now engaged in the fight. 
Butler’s riflemen began to arrive, and supported 
the dragoons. It was a desperate melee ; much 
execution was done on both sides, NTeither 
knew the strength of the force they wore con- 
tending with; but supposed it the advance 
guard of the opposite army. An alarm gun 
was fired by the British on a neighboring hill. 
It was answered by alarm guns at Williamsburg 
The Americans supposed the whole British 
force coming out to assail them, and began to 
retire. Simcoe, imagining Lafayette to be at 
hand, likewise drew off, and pursued hia march 
to WillianiBburg. Both parties fought well ; | 
both had been severely handled ; both claimed I 
a victory, though neither gained one. The loss j 
in killed and wounded on both sides was severe j 
for the number engaged ; but the statements 
vary, and were never reconciled. It is cerlJain 
the result gave great satisfaction to the Ameri- 
cans, and inspired them with redoubled ardor. 


An express was received by Cornwallis at 
Williamsburg which obliged him to change his 
plans. The movements of Washington in the 
neighborhood of Kew York, menacing an at- 
tack, had produced the desired efect. Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton, alarmed for the safety of the place, 
had written to Cornwallis requiring a part of 
his troops for its protection. His lordship 
prepared to comply with this requisition, but 
as it would leave him too weak to continue at 
Williamsburg, he sot out on the 4th of July 
for Portsmouth, 

Lafayette followed him on the ensuing day, 
and took post within nine miles of his camp ; 
intending, when the main body of the enemy 
should have crossed the ford to the island of 
Jamestown, to fall upon the rear guard, Corn- 
wallis suspected his design, and prepared to 
take advantage of it. The wheel carriages, hat 
horses, and baggage, wore passed over to the 
island under the escort of the Queen’s rangers ; 
making a great display, as if the main body had 
crossed , his lordship, however, with the great- 
er pait of his forces, remained on the main 
land, his right covered by ponds, the centre 
and left by morasses, over which a few narrow 
causeways of logs coimeclecl Ins position with 
the country, and James Island lay in the roar. 
His camp was concealed by a skirt of woods, 
and covered by an outpost. 

In the morning of the 6th, as the Amonoaiis 
wore advancing, a negro and a dragoon, em- 
ployed by Tarleton, threw thoinsolves in their 
way, pretending to bo doaertors, and informed 
them that the body of tlio king’s troops had 
passed James River in the night, leaving nothing 
behind but the rear guard, composed of the 
British legion and a detachment of infantry. 
Persuaded of the fact, Lafayotlo with his 
troops crossed the morass on the left of the 
enemy by a narrow causeway of logs, and halt- 
ed beyond about sunset, Wayne was dctaohoci 
with a body of riflemen, dragoons, and Conti- 
nental infantry, to make the attack, while the 
marquis with nine hundred Continentals and 
some militia stood ready to support him. 

Wayne easily routed a patrol of cavalry and 
drove in the piokois who had boon ordered to 
give way readily. The outpost which covered 
the camp defended itself more obstinately; 
though exceedingly galled hy the riflemen. 
Wayne pushed forward with the Pennsylvania 
line, eight hundred strong, and three field-pieces, 
to attack it ; at the first discharge of a cannon 
more than two thousand of the enemy emerged 
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from tLeir ooncealment, and Ilg found too late 
that the whole British line was m battle ar- 
ray before him. To retreat was more danger- 
ous than to go on. So thinkingj with that im- 
petuous valor which had gained him the name 
of Kad Anthony, he ordered a charge to be 
sounded, and threw himself horse and foot with 
shouts upon the enemy. It was a sanguinaiy 
conflict and a desperate one, for the enemy were 
outflanking him right and left. Fortunately, 
the heaviness of the fire had awakened the 
suspicions of Lafayette * — it was too stiong for 
the outpost of a reai -guard. Spurring to a 
point of land which commanded a view of the 
Biitish camp, ho discoveied the actual force of 
the enemy, and the peril of Wayne. Galloping 
back, he sent word to Wayne to fall back to 
General Muhlenberg^s brigade, which had jUsSt 
arrived, and was forming within half a mile of 
the scene of conflict. Wayne did so in good or- 
der, leaving behind him his three cannon ; the 
horses which drew them having been Mled. 

The whole army then retired across the mo- 
rass. The enora^^s cavalry would have pursued 
them, but Cornwallis forbade it. The night 
was falling. The hardihood of Wayne’s attack, 
and hia sudden retreat, it is said, deceived and 
perplexed his lordship. IIo thought the Amer- 
icans more strong than they really were, and 
the retreat a mere feint to draw him into an am- 
buscade. That retreat, if followed close, might 
have been converted into a disastrous flight. 

The loss of the Americans in this brief 'but 
severe conflict, is stated by Lafayette to have 
been one hundred and eighteen killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, including ten oflicers. The Brit- 
ish loss was said to be five oflicers wounded, 
and seventy-five privates killed and wounded. 
“ Our field oflicers,” said Wayne, “ wore gen- 
erally dismounted by having their horses either 
killed or wounded under them. I will not con- 
dole with the marquis for the loss of two of 
his, as ho was frequently requested to keep at a 
greater distance. His natural bravery rendered 
him deaf to admonition,” 

Lafayette retreated to Green Springs, where 
ho rallied and reposed his troops. Cornwallis 
crossed over to Jamestown Island after dark, 
and three days afterwards, passing James Eivor 
with his main force, prooeedod, to Portsmouth. 
Ilis object was, in conformity to his instruc- 
tiouB from tbo ministry, to establish there or 
elsowliero on the Chesapeake, a permanent 
post, to serve as a central point for naval and 
military operations^^ 


In his letter to Washington giving an account 
of these events, Lafayette says : “lam anxious 
to know your opinion of the Yirginia campaign. 
The subjugation of this State was incontestably 
the principal object of the ministry. I think 
your diversion has been of more use than any 
of my manoeuvres; but the latter have been 
above all directed by political views. As long 
as his lordship desired an action, not a musket 
has been fired ; the moment he would avoid a 
combat, we began a "war of skirmishes ; but I 
had always care not to compromise the army. 
The naval superiority of the enemy, his superi- 
ority in cavalry, in regular troops, and his thou- 
sand other advantages, make mo consider myself 
lucky to have come off safe and sound. I had 
my eye fixed on negotiations in Europe, and I 
made it my aim to give his lordship the disgrace 
of a retreat.” ^ 

will now turn to resume the course of 
General Greene’s campaignings in the Oaro- 
linas. 


OHAPTEE XXIY. 

It will be recollected that Greene, on the 5th 
of April, set out from Deep Eiver on a retro- 
grade march to carry the war again into South 
Carolina, beginning by an attack on Lord Eaw- 
don’s post at Camden. Sumter and Marion had 
been keeping alive the revolutionary fire in 
that State ; the former on the north-east fron- 
tier, the latter in Ins favorite fighting ground 
between the Podee and Santee Elvers. On the 
ro-appeaiance of Greene, they stood ready to 
aid with heart and hand. 

On his way to Camden, Greene detached Leo 
to join Marion with his legion, and make an 
attack upon Fort Watson by way of diversion. 
For himself, he appeared before Camden, but 
finding it too strong and too well garrisoned, 
fell back about two miles, and took post at 
nobkirk’s Hill, hoping to draw his lordship out. 
Ho succeeded but too well. His lordship at- 
tacked him on the 25th of April, coming upon 
him partly by surprise. There was a hard- 
fought battle, but through some false move 
among part of his troops, Greene was obliged 
to retreat His lordship did not pursue, but 
shut himself up in Camden, waiting to bo re- 
joined by part of his garrison which was ab- 
sent. 

* do Lfifaiotto, t 1,, p. 445. 
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Greene posted himself near Camden ferry on 
the Wateree, to intercept these reinforcements. 
Lee and Marion, who had succeeded in captur- 
ing Port Watson, also took a position on the 
high hills of Santee for the same purpose. 
Then efbrts were unayailing. Loid Eawdon 
was rejoined by the other part of his troops. 
His superior force now threatened to giye him 
the mastery. Greene felt the hazai dous nature 
of his situation. His troops weie fatigned by 
their long marchings ; he was disappointed of 
piomised aid and reinforcements from Yirginia; 
still he was undismayed, and prepared for 
another of his long and stubborn retreats. 

We must always operate,” said he, “on the 
maxim that your enemy will do what he ought 
to do. lord Eawdon will push us hack to the 
mountains, hut we will disiiute every inch of 
ground in the best manner we can.” Such 
were his words to Gcneial Davie on the evening 
of the 9th of May, as he sat in liis tent with a 
map before him studying the roads and fast- 
nesses of the countiy. An express was to set 
off for Philadelphia the next morning, and he 
requested General Davie, who was 6f that city, 
to write to the members of Congress with 
whom he was acquainted, painting in the 
strongest colors their situation and gloomy 
piospecta. 

The very next morning there was a joyful 
reverse. Greene sent for General Davie. “Eaw- 
don,” cried he, exultmgly, “is preparing to 
evacuate Camden ; that place was the key of 
the enemy’s line of posts, they will now all hill 
or be evacuated : all will now go well. Burn 
your letters. I shall march immediately to the 
Congareo.” 

His loulsliip had heard of the march of Oorn- 
irallis into Yirginia, and that all hope of aid 
fiom him was at au end. His garrison was out 
of provisions. All supplies wore out off by the 
Americans ; ho had no choice hut to ovacuato. 
He left Camden in ilaiiios. Iminonso quantities 
of stores and baggage were consumed, together 
with the Gourt-houso, the gaol, and many pri- 
vate houses. 

Bapid successes now attended the American 
arms. Port Motto, the middle post botwcon 
Camden and Hincty-Six, was taken hy Marion 
and Lee Leo next captured Gmnby, and 
marched to aid Pickens in the siege of Augus- 
ta ; while Greene, having acquired a supply of 
arms, ammunition, and provisions, from tlie 
captured forts, sat down before the fortress of 
Kinety-lSix, on the 22d of May, It was a great 


mart and stronghold of the royalists, and was 
principally garrisoned by royalists from Hew 
Jersey and Hew York, commanded by Colonel 
Oruger, a native of Hew York. The siege lasted 
for nearly a month. The place was valiantly 
defended. Lee arrived with his legion, having 
failed before Augusta, and invested a stockaded 
fort which formed part of the works. 

Word was hi ought that Lord Eawdon was 
pressing forward with reinforcements, and hut 
a few miles distant on the Saluda. Greene en- 
deavored to get up Sumter, Marion, and Pickens, 
to his assistance, but they were too far on the 
right of Lord Eawdon to form a junction. The 
troops were eager to storm the works before 
his lordship should arrive. A partial assault 
was made on the 18tli of June. It was a 
bloody contest The stockaded fort was taken, 
but the troops weie repulsed from the main 
works. 

Greene retreated across the Saluda, and halted 
at Bush Elver, at twenty miles distance, to ob- 
serve the motion of tb e enemy. In alettor thence 
to Washington, he writes . “ My fears are princi- 
pally from the enemy’s superior cavalry. To 
the northward) cavalry is nothing, from the 
numerous fences ; but to the southwaixl, a dis- 
order, by a superior cavalry, may bo imj)roYCd 
into a defeat, and a defeat into a route. Yir- 
ginia and Horth Carolina could not bo brought 
to consider cavalry of such gioat importance as 
they are to the security of tlio army and the 
safety of a country,” 

Lord Eawdon entered Hinety-Six on the 21st, 
but sallied forth again on the 24th, taking with 
him all the troops capable of fatigue, two thou- 
sand m number, without wheel carriage of any 
kind, or even knapsacks, hoping by a rapid 
move to overtake Greene Want of provisiouB 
soon obliged him to give up the pursuit, and 
return to Hincty-Six. Leaving about one-half 
of Iiis force there, under Colonel Oruger, ho 
sallied a second time from Hiiioty-Six, at the 
head of eleven Imndred infantry, with cavalry, 
artillery, and iiold-pioces, marching ]iy the 
south side of the Saluda for the Congareo. 

IIo was now pursued in his turn by Groone 
and Lee. In this march more than hfty of Ids 
lordship’s soldiers fell dead from heat, fatigue, 
and privation. At Orangeburg, where he ar- 
rived on the 8th of July, his lordship was joined 
by a largo detaolimont under Colonel Stuart. 

Greene had followed him closely, and having 
collected all his detachments, and being joined 
by Sumter, appeared within four miles of 
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OrangeLiirg on the 10th of July and offered 
battle. The offer -was not accepted, and the 
position of Lord Eawdon was too strong to be 
attacked. Gi*eene remained there two or three 
days ; when learning that Colonel Oruger was 
advancing with the residue of the forces from 
ISTinety-Six, which would again give his lordship 
a superiority of force, he moved off with his 
infantry on the night of the 13th of July, 
crossed the Saluda, and posted himself on the 
east side of the "Wateree, at the high hills of 
Santee. In this salubrious and delightful re- 
gion, where the air was pure and breezy, and 
the water delicate, ho allowed his weary sol- 
diers to repose and refresh themselves, awaiting 
the arrival of some Continental troops and mi- 
litia from Horth Carolina, when he intended to 
resume his enterprise of driving the enemy 
from the interior of the country. 

At the time when he moved from the neigh- 
borhood of Orangeburg (July 13th), he detached 
Sumter with about a thousand light troops to 
scour the lower country, and attack the British 
posts in the vicinity of Charleston, now left 
uncovered by the concentration of their forces 
at Orangeburg. Under Sumter acted Mai ion, 
Lee, the Hamptons, and other enterprising par- 
tisans. Tliey were to act separately in break- 
ing up the minor posts at and about Dorchester, 
but to unite at Monk’s Corner, whore Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Coates was stationed with the ninth 
regiment. This post carried, they wore to re- 
unite with Greene’s army on the high hills of 
Santee. 

Scarce was Sumter on his march, when ho 
received a letter from Greene, dated July 14:th, 
stating that Oruger had formed a junction with 
Lord Rawdott the preceding night; no time, 
therefore, was to be lost. “ Push your opera- 
tions night and day ; station a party to watch 
the enemy’s motions at Orangeburg. Keep 
Colonel Lee and General Marion advised of all 
matters from above, and toll Colonel Lee to 
thunder even at the gates of Charleston.” 

Conformably to these orders, Colonel Henry 
Hampton with a party was posted to keep an 
eye on Orangeburg. Lee with his legion, ao- 
oompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel Wade Hamp- 
ton, and a detachment of cavalry, was sent to 
carry Dorchester, and then press forward to 
the gates of Charleston ; while Sumter with 
the main body, took up his lino of march along 
the road on the south side of the Gongaroo, tow- 
ards Monk’s Corner. 

As Lee approached Dorchester, Colonel Wade 


Hampton, with his cavalry, passed to the east 
of that place, to a bridge on Goose Creek, to 
out off all communication between the garrison 
and Monk’s Oornei. His sudden appeal ance 
gave the alarm, the garrison abandoned its post, 
and when Lee arrived there he found it de- 
serted. He proceeded to secure a number of 
horses and waggons, and some fixed ammuni- 
tion, which the garrison had left behind, and 
to send them off to Hampton. Hampton, kept 
in suspense by this delay, lost patience. He 
feared that the alarm would spread through 
the countiy, and the dash into the vicinity of 
Ohaileston he prevented — or, perhaps, that Lee 
might intend to make it by himself. Abandon- 
ing the bridge at Goose Creek, therefore, he 
set off with his cavalry, clattered down to the 
neighborhood of the lines, and threw tho city 
into confusion. The bells rang, alarm guns 
were fired, the citizens turned out under arms. 
Hampton captured a patrol of dragoons and a 
guard, at the Quarter House ; completed his 
bravado by parading his cavalry in sight of the 
sentinels on the advanced works, and then re- 
tired, carrying off fifty prisoners, several of 
them officers. 

Leo arrived in the neighborhood on tho fol- 
lowing day, but too late to win any laurels. 
Hampton had been beforehand with him, made 
the dash, and “ thundered at the gate.” Both 
now hastened to rejoin Sumter on the evening 
of the 16th, who was only waiting to collect 
his detachments, before he made an attack on 
Colonel Coates at Monk’s Coiner, The assault 
was to he made on tho following morning. 
During tho night Coates decamped in silence ; 
tho first signal of his departure was tho burst- 
ing of fiamea through the roof of a brick church, 
which lie had used as a magazino, and which 
contained stores that could not be carried away. 
A pursuit was commenced; Lee with his le- 
gion, and Hampton with the State cavalry, 
took the load. Sumter followed with the in- 
fantry. The reai-guard of the British, about 
one hundred strong, was overtaken with tho 
baggage, at the distance of eighteen miles. 
They were now troops, recently arrived from 
Ireland, and had not seen service. On being 
charged by the cavalry sword in hand, they 
threw down their arms without firing a shot, 
and cried for quarter, which was granted. 
While Leo was socuring them, Captain Arm- 
strong with the 'first section of cavalry pushed 
on in pursuit of Coates and the main body. 
That officer had crossed a wooden bridge over 
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Quimbjr Creek, loosened the planks, and vtsls 
only waiting to he rejoined hy his rear-gnaid, 
to throw them off, and cut off all pursuit. His 
troops were paitly on a causeway beyond the 
bridge, partly crowded in a lane He had 
heard no alarm guns, and knew nothing of an 
cneuiy being at hand, until he saw Armstrong 
spurring np with Ms section, Coates gave or- 
ders for his troops to halt, form, and march 
np , a howitzer was brought to hear upon the 
bridge, and a fatigue party rushed forward to 
throw off the planks. Armstrong saw the dan- 
ger, dashed across the bridge with his section, 
drove off the artillerists, and captured the how- 
itzer before it conld be discharged. The fa- 
tigue men, who had been at work on the 
bridge, snatched up their guns, gave a volley, 
and fled. Two diagoons fell dead by the how- 
itzei , otlieis were severely wounded. Arm- 
strong’s party, in crossing the bridge, had dis- 
placed some of the planks, and formed a chasm. 
Lieutenant Carrington with the second section 
of dragoons leaped over it ; the chasm being 
thus enlaiged, the horses of the third section 
refused. A pell-mell fight took place between 
the handful of dragoons who had crossed, and 
some of the enemy. Armstrong and Carring- 
ton were engaged hand to hand with Colonel 
Coates and his officers, who defended them- 
selves from behind a waggon. The troops 
were tlironging to their aid from lane and 
causeway. Armstrong, seeing the foe too 
strong in front, and no reinforcement coming 
on in rear, wheeled off with some of his men i 
to the left, galloped into the woods, and pushed 
up along the stream to ford it, and seek the 
main body. 

During the mel6o, Lee had come up and en- 
deavored with the dragoons of the third sec- 
tion to replace the planks of the bridge. Their 
efforts were vain; the water was deep, the 
mud deeper ; there was no foothold, nor was 
there any firm spot where to swim the horses 
across. 

'While they were thus occupied, Colonel 
Coates, with liis men, opened a fire upon thorn 
from the other end of the bridge ; having no 
fire-arms to reply with, they wore obliged to 
retire. The remainder of the planks were then 
thrown off from the bridge, after which Colo- 
nel Ooatea took post on an adjacent plantation, 
made the dwelfing-houset which stood on a ris- 
ing ground, his oitadelj pmoed die howitzer be- 
fore it, and distributed part of his men in out- 
houses and within fences, and garden pickets, 


which sheltered them from the attack of cav- 
alry. Here he awaited the arrival of Sumter 
with the main body, determined to make a 
desperate defence. 

It was not until three o’clock in the after- 
noon, that Sumter with his forces appeared 
upon the ground, having had to make a consid- 
erable circuit on account of the destruction of 
the bridge. 

By four o’clock the attack commenced. Sum- 
ter, with part of the troops, advanced in front, 
under cover of a line of negro huts, which he 
wished to secure. Marion, with his brigade, 
much reduced in number, approached on the 
right of the enemy, where there was no shelter 
hut fences ; the cavalry, not being able to act, 
remained at a distance as a reserve, and, if 
necessary, to cover a retreat. 

Sumter’s brigade soon got possession of the 
huts, where they used their rifles with sure 
effect. Marion and his men lushed up through 
a galhng fire to the fences on the right. The 
enemy retired within the house and garden, 
and kept up a sharp fire from doors and win- 
dows and picketed fence. Unfortunately, the 
Americana had neglected to bring on their ar- 
tillery ; their rifles and muskets were not snifi- 
cient to force the enemy from his stronghold. 
Having repaired the bridge, they sent off for 
the artillery and a supply of powder, which ac- 
companied it. The evening was at hand ; their 
ammunition was osliausted, and they retired in 
good order, intending to renew the combat 
with artillery in the morning. Leaving the 
cavalry to watch and control tho movements 
of the enemy, they drew off across Quim])y 
bridge, and encamped at the distance of three 
miles. 

Here, when they came to compare notes, it 
was found that the loss in killed and wounded 
had chiefly fallen on Marion’s corps. IIxs men, 
from their exposed situation, had borne the 
brunt of the battle ; while Sumter’s had suf- 
fered but little, being mostly sholtorod in tho 
huts. Jealousy and distrust wore awaken od, 
and discord reigned in the camp. Partisan and 
volunteer troops readily fall asunder under such 
cireumstancGS, Many moved off in the night. 
Lee, accustomed to act mdependently, and xtu- 
willing perhaps to aoknowiedgo Sumter as his 
superior officer, took up his line of march for 
head-ijuarters without consulting him. Bamior 
still had force enough, now that he was joined 
by the artillery, to have held the enemy in a 
state of siege ; but h© was short of ammuni- 
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tion, obIj twenty miles from Charleston, at a 
place accessible by tide water, and lie appre- 
hended the approach of Lord Rawdon, who, it 
was said, was moving down from Orangeburg. 
He therefore retired across the Santee, and le- 
joined Greene at his encampment. 

So ended this foray, which fell far short of 
the expectations formed from the spirit and 
activity of the leaders and their men. Various 
errors have been pointed out m their opera- 
tions, but concerted schemes are rarely carried 
ont m all their parts by partisan troops. One 
of the best effects of the incursion, was the 
drawing down Lord Rawdon from Orangeburg, 
with five hundred of Ins troops. He returned 
no more to the upper country, but sailed not 
long after from Oliarieston for Europe. 

Colonel Stuart, who was left in command at 
Orangeburg, moved foi‘ward from that place, 
and encamped on the south side of the Conga- 1 
ree River, near its junction with the ’Wateree, 
and within sixteen miles of Greene’s position 
on tho high hills of Santee. The two armies 
lay in sight of each other’s fires, hut two large 
rivers intervened, to secure each party from sud- 
den attack. Both armies, however, needed repose, 
and military operations were suspended, as if by 
mutual consent, during the sultry summer heat. 

Tho campaign had been a severe and try- 
ing one, and checkered with vicissitudes ; hut 
Greene had succeeded in regaining tho greater 
part of Georgia and the two Carolinas, and, as 
ho said, only wanted a little assistance from tho 
Horth to complete their recovery. Ho was 
soon rejoiced by a letter from 'Washington, in- 
forming him that a detachment from tho army 
of Lafayette might be expected to bring him 
the req.uirecl assistance ; but ho was made still 
more happy by the following cordial passage in 
tbe letter : ‘‘ It is with the warmest pleasure I 
express my full approbation of tbe various 
movements and operations which your military 
conduct has lately exhibited, while I confess to 
you that I am unahle to conceive what more 
could have been done under your circumstances, 
tlian has been displayed by your little, perse- 
vering, and determined army.” 


OriAPTER XXV. 

Atteb the grand reoonnoisaanoe of the posts 
on Now York Island, related in a former page, 
tli'e confederate armies remained encamped 
about Dobbs’ Ferry and tho Greonburg hills, 


awaiting an augmentation of force for their 
meditated attack. To Washington’s great dis- 
appointment, his army was but tardily and 
scantily recruited, while the garrison of Hew 
York was augmented by the arrival of three 
thousand Hessian troops from Europe. In this 
predicament he despatched a circular letter to 
the governments of the Eastern States, repre- 
senting his delicate and embarrassed situation. 
“ Unable to advance with prudence beyond my 
present position,” writes lie, “ while, perhaps, 
in the general opinion, my force is equal to the 
commencement of operations against Hew York, 
my conduct must appear, if not blaraable, highly 
mysterious at least. Our allies, who were made 
to expect a very considerable augmentation of 
force by this time, instead of seeing a prospect 
of advancing, must conjecture, upon good 
grounds, that the campaign will waste fruit- 
lessly away. It will be no small degree of tri- 
umph to our enemies, and will have a per- 
nicious infi-uence upon our fi lends in Europe, 
should they find such a failure of x’esourco, or 
such a want of energy to draw it out, that our 
boasted and extensive preparations end only in 
idle parade. Tho fulfilment of my en- 

gagements must depend upon tho degree of 
vigor with which tho executives of the several 
States exercise the powers with which they 
have been vested, and enforce the laws lately 
passed for filling up and supplying tho army. 
In full confidence that tho means which have 
been voted will bo obtained, I shall continue 
my operations.” 

Until wo study "Washington’s full, perspicu- 
ous letters, we know little of tho difficulties 
he had to struggle with in conducting his cam- 
paigns ; how often the sounding resolves of 
legislative bodies disappointed him ; how often 
lie had to maintain a bold front when his 
country failed to back hinj ; how often, as in 
the siege of Boston, he had to cany on the 
war without powder 1 

In a few days came letters from Lafayette, 
dated 26th and SOth of My, speaking of the 
embarkation of the greatest part of Cornwallis’s 
army at Portsmouth. “ There are in Hampton 
Roads thirty transport ships full of troops, most 
of them red coats, and eight or ten brigs with 
cavalry on hoard.” Ho supposed their destina- 
tion to be Hew York, yet, though wind and 
weather were favorable, they did not sail. 
“ Should a French fleet now come into Hamp- 
ton Roads,” adds the sanguine marquis, the 
British army would, I think, be ours.” 
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At this juBoture arrived the TVenoIi frigate 
Concorde at Newport, bringing despatches from 
Admii al the Count de Grasse. He was to leave 
St. Domingo on the 3d of Angustj with be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty ships of the line, 
and a considerable body of land forces, and to 
steer immediately for the Chesapeake. 

This changed the face of affairs, and cahed 
for a change m the game. All attempt upon 
hlew York was postponed; the whole of the 
Prenoh army, and as large a part of the Amer- 
icans as conld be spared, were to move to Yir- 
ginia, and co-operate with the Count de Grasse 
for the redemption of the Southern States. 
IVashington apprised the count by letter of 
this intention. He wrote also to Lafayette on 
the 15th of August : “ By the time this reaches 
you, the Count de Grasse will be in the Chesa- 
peake, or may be looked for eveiy moment. 
Under these circumstances, whether the enemy 
remain in full force, or whether they have only 
a detachment left, you will immediately take 
such a position as will best enable you to pre- 
vent their sudden retreat through North Caro- 
lina, which I presume they will attemjft the 
instant they perceive so formidahlo an arma- 
ment.’’ 

Should General Vayne, with the troops des- 
tined for South Carolina, still remain in the 
neighborhood of James Kiver, and the ^emy 
have made no detachment to the southward, 
the inarq.uis was to detain, theso troops until 
he heard again from Washington, and was to 
inform General Greene of the oauao of their 
detention. 

“You shall hear further from me,” concludes 
the letter, “ as soon as I have concerted plans 
and formed dispositions for sending a reinforce- 
ment from hence. In the mean time, I have 
only to recommend a oontinuanoe 'of that pru- 
dence and good condnet which you have mani- ; 
fested through the whole of your campaign. 
You will bo particularly cai’eful to conceal the 
expected arrival of the count ; because, if tho 
enemy are not apprised of it, they will stay on 
board their transports in ilio bay, winch win 
be the luckiest circumstance in the world.” 

WashingtoAs “ soul was now in arms.” At 
length, after being baffled and disai^pointed ao 
often by the inoompetenoy of Ms moans, and 
above all, thwarted hy the enemy’s naval po- 
tency, he had the possibility of coping with 
them both on land and sea. The contemplated 
expedition was likely to consummate his plans, 
and wind up the fortunes of the war, and he 
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determined to lead it in person. He would take 
with him something more than two thousand 
of the Ameiioan army , the rest, chiefly North- 
ern troops, were to remain with General Heath, 
who was to hold command of West Point, and 
the other posts of the Hudson. 

Perfect silence was maintained as to this 
change of plan* Preparations were still earned 
on, as if for an attack upon New York. An ex- 
tensive encampment was marked out in the 
Jerseys, and ovens erected, and fuel provided 
for the baking of bread ; as if a part of the be- 
sieging force was to be stationed there, thence 
to make a descent upon the enemy’s garrison 
on Staten Island, in aid of the operations 
against the city. The American troops, them- 
selves, were kept in ignorance of their destina- 
tion. General Washington, observes one of 
the shrewdest of them, matures his great plans 
and designs under an impenetrahlo veil of se- 
crecy, and while we repose the fullest confi- 
dence in onr chief, our opinions (as to his in- 
tentions) must be founded only on doubtful 
conjecture.*^ 

Previous to liis decampment, Washington 
sent forward a party of pioneers to cloai the 
roads towards King’s Bridge, as if tho posts 
recently reconnoitred were about to bo at- 
tempted. On the ICith of August Ms troops 
were paraded with their faces in that direction. 
When all were ready, however, they were or- 
dered to face about, and were marched up idong 
the Hudson Elver, towards King’s Perry, 

De Eoohamheau, in like manner, broke up 
Ills encampment, and took tho road by White- 
Plains, North Castle, Pine’s Bridge, and Orom- 
pond, toward the same point. All Wostclicster 
Oonnty was again alive with the trami> of troops, 
the gleam of arms, and the lumbering of artil- 
lery and baggage waggons along its roads 

On the 20th, Washington arrived at King’s 
Ferry, and his trooiis began to cross the Hud- 
son with their baggage, stores, and cannon, and 
encamp at Haverstraw. Ho himself crossed in 
tho evening, mid took up Ms (luartors at Oolo- 
nol Hay’s, at the WMte House, Thence ho 
wrote confidentially to Lafayette, on tho 21st, 
no*w first apprising him of liis being on tho 
march with the expedition, and repeating his 
injunctions that the land and naval forces, al- 
ready at tho scene of action, shonlcl bo combine 
their operations, that the English, on tho ar- 
rival of the French fleet, might not be able to 


* Soe Tbaohor’fl Mtlltfivy Journal, p, S32. 
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escape. He wrote also to tTae Oouut de Grasse 
(presuming that the letter would find him in 
the Chesapeake), urging Mm to send up all his 
frigates and transports to the Head of Elk, by 
the 8th of September, for the transportation of 
the combined army, which would be there by 
that time. He informed him also, that the 
Count de Barras had resolved to join him in 
the Chesapeake with his squadron. One is re- 
minded of the tissue of movements planned 
from a distance, which ended in the capture of 
Burgoyne. 

On the 22d, the Erench troops arrived by 
their circuitous route, and began to cross to 
Stony Point, with their aa‘tillery, baggage, and 
stores. The opeiation occupied between two 
and three days ; during which time Washing- 
ton took the Count de Bochainbeau on a visit 
to West Point, to show him the citadel of the 
Highlands, an object of intense interest, in con- 
sequence of having been the scene of Arnold’s 
treason. 

The two armies haying safely crossed the 
Hudson, commenced, on the 25th, their several 
lines of march towards the Jerseys ; the Amer- 
icans for Springfield on the Bahway, the French 
for Whippany towards Trenton. Both armies 
were still kept in the dark, as to the ultimate 
object of their movement. An intelligent ob- 
server, already quoted, who accompanied the 
army, writes ; “ Our situation reminds me of 
some theatrical oxlubition, where the interest 
and expectations of the spectators are continu- 
ally inoreasing, and where curiosity is wi ought 
to the highest point. Our destination has been 
for some time matter of peri>lexing doubt and 
uncertainty ; bets have run high on one side, 
that we wore to occupy the ground marked 
out on the Jersey shore to aid in the siege of 
How York ; and on the other, that we are steal- 
ing a march on the enemy, and are actually 
destined to Yirginia, in pursuit of the army 
under Cornwallis. ^ ^ ^ ^ A number of 
bateaux mounted on carriages have followed in 
our train ; supposed for the purpose of convey- 
ing the troops over to Staten Island.” * 

The mystery was at length solved. “Wo 
have now passed all the enemy’s posts,” con- 
tinues the foregoing writer, “ and are pursuing 
our route with increased rapidity, toward Phil-' 
adolphia. Waggons have been prepared to 
carry the soldiers’ packs, that they may press 
forward with greater facility. Our destination 


* MiUtary Journal, p. B23, 


can no longer he a secret. Cornwallis is un- 
questionably the object of our present expedi- 
tion. ^ ^ ^ ^ i* Uis Excellency, General 
Washington, having succeeded in a masterly 
piece of generahMp^ has now the satisfaction 
of leaving his adversary to ruminate on his 
own mortifying situation, and to anticipate the 
perilous fate which awaits his friend, Lord 
Cornwallis, in a different quarter.” ^ 

Washington had in fact reached the Dela- 
ware with his troops, before Sir Henry Clinton 
was aware of their destination. It was too 
late to oppose their march, even had his forces 
been adequate. As a kind of counterplot, 
therefoie, and in the hope of distracting the 
attention of the American commander, and 
drawing off a part of his troops, he hurried off 
an expedition to the eastward, to insult the 
State of Connecticut and attack hei‘ seaport of 
' Hew London. 

The command of this expedition, which was 
to be one of ravage and destruction, was given 
to Arnold, as if it was necessary to complete 
the measure of his infamy, that he should carry 
fire and sword into his native State, and dese- 
crate the very cradle of his infancy. 

On the 6th of September he appeared off the 
harbor of How London with a fleet of ships and 
transports and a force of two thousand infantry 
and three hundred cavalry ; partly British 
troops, but a great pai^t made up of American 
royalists and refugees, and Hessian Yagers. 

Hew London stands on the west bank of the 
river Thames. The approach to it was defend- 
ed by two forts on the opposite sides of the riv- 
er, and about a milo below the town, Fort 
Trumbull on the west and Fort Griswold on 
the east side, on a height called Groton Hill, 
The troops landed in two divisions of about 
eight hundred men each ; one under Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Eyre on the east side, the other 
under Arnold on the west, on the same side 
with Hew London, and about three miles below 
it. Arnold met with but little opposition. The 
few militia which manned an advance battery 
and Fort Trumbull, abandoned their posts, and 


♦ ‘WaBlaington Bovoral yoars aftor'waidB, epoaklng of 
llaie important maroli m a loUor to Koali Wobstor, wntoR • 
** That mneli trouble "waB taken, and UnoBBe risod, to nila- 
guldo and bewilder Sir Henry Clinton in regard to the real 
object, by flctitioUB oommnnicationB, as woll as by making 
a deoeptlvo provision of ovens, foiago, and boats in his 
neighborhood, is coitaln, nor -woie loss pains taken to de- 
ceive our own army, for I had always conceived whore the 
imposition does not completely take place at homo, It 
would never sufficiontly sneoeod abroad,^'— S jpibks, iar. 404. 
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crossed tlie river to Fort Griswold. He pushed 
on, and took possession of the town. 

Oojonel Eyi e had a harder task. The militia, 
ahont one hundred and fifty-seven strong, had 
collected in Fort Griswold, hastily and imper- 
fectly armed it is true, some of them merely 
with spears ; but they were hiave men, and had 
abiave commander, Colonel William Ledyard, 
brother of the celebrated traveller. The fort 
was square and regularly bmlt. Arnold, una- 
ware of its strength, had ordered Colonel Eyre 
to take it by a conp-de-main. He discovered 
Ms mistake, and sent counter orders, but too 
late. 

Colonel Eyre forced the pickets, made bis 
way into the fosse, and attacked the fort on 
three sides ; it was bravely defended ; the ene- 
my were repeatedly repulsed ; they returned 
to the assault, scrambled up on each other’s 
shoulders, effected a lodgment on the fraise, 
and made their way with fixed bayonets through 
the embiasnres. Colonel Eyre received a mor- 
tal wound near the works ; Major Montgomery 
took Ms place; a negro thrust Mm through 
with a spear as he mounted the parapet ; Major 
Bromfield succeeded to the command, and car- 
ried the fort at the point of the bayonet. In 
fact, after the enemy were within the walls, 
the fighting ivas at an end and the slaughter 
commenced- Colonel Ledyard had ordered his 
men to lay down their arms ; hut the enemy, 
exasperated by the resistance they had experi- 
enced, and by the death of their ofllcers, con- 
tinued the deadly work of the musket and bay- 
onet. Colonel Eedyaxd, it is said, was thrust 
through with Ms own sword after yielding it 
up to Major Bromfield. Seventy of the garri- 
son were slain, and tliirty-fivo desperately 
wounded ; and most of them after the fort had 
been taken. The massacre was chiefly perpe- 
trated by the tories, refugoos, and Hessians. 
Major Bromfield hiinself was a NTow Jersey loy- 
alist. The rancor of such men against their 
patriot countrymen was always deadly. The 
loss of the enemy was two officers and forty-six 
soldiers killed, and eight officers and one hun- 
dred and thirty-five soldiers wounded. 

Arnold, in the mean time, had carried on 
the work of destruction at NTew London. Some 
of the American shipping had eiTcctod their es- 
cape up the river, but a mimber were burnt. 
Fire, too, was set to the public stores ; it com- 
municated to the dwelling-houses, and, In a lit- 
tle while, the whole place was wrapped in 
flames. The destruction was immense, not only 


of public hut private property : many families 
once living in affluence were rumed and ren- 
dered homeless. 

Having completed his ravage, Arnold retreat- 
ed to Ms boats, leaving the town still burning. 
Alarm guns had roused the country ; the trai- 
tor was pursued by the exasperated yeomanry ; 
he escaped their weU-merited vengeance, but 
several of Ms men were killed and wounded. 
So ended Ms career of infamy in his native 
land ; a land which had once delighted to hon- 
or Mm, but in which his name was never 
thenceforth to be pronounced without a male- 
diction. 

The expedition, while it added one more 
hateful and disgraceful incident to this unnatu- 
ral war, failed of its mam object. It had not 
diverted Washington from the grand object on 
which he had fixed Ms mind. On the 30th of 
August, he, with his suite, had arrived at Phil- 
adelphia about noon, and alighted at the city 
tavern amidst enthusiastic crowds, who wel- 
comed him with acclamations, but wondered 
at the object of this visit. During Ins sojouxm 
in the city he was hospitably entertained at 
the house of Mr. Morns, tho patriotic financier. 
The greatest difficulty with which ho had to 
contend in his present enterprise, was tho want 
of funds, part of his troops not having received 
any pay for a long time, and having occasionally 
given evidenco of great discontent. Tho sorvioo 
upon which they were going was disagreoahle 
to the northern rogunouts, and the douceur of 
' a little hard money would have the effect, 
Washington tliouglit, to put them into a proper 
temper. In this omorgoncy he was accommo- 
dated by tho Count de Eoohambeau, with a loan 
of twenty thousand hard dollars, winch Mr. 
Kohort Morris engaged to repay by the firsi, of 
Octohor. This pecuniary pressure was relieved 
by the arrival in Boston, on tlio 25tli of August, 
of Colonel John Laurens from his mission to 
Franco, bringing with him two and a half mil- 
lions of livros in cash, being part of a subsidy 
of six millions of livres granted by the French 
king. 

On the 2d of September tho American troops 
passed through Philadelphia. Their lino of 
march, including appendages and attendants, ex- 
tended nearly two miles, Tho general offloors 
and their staffs were well dressed and well 
mounted, and followed by servants and baggage. 
In the rear of evei'y brigade were several field- 
pieces with ammnnition waggons. Tho soldiers 
kept step to the sound of the drum and fife. In 
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the rear followed a great number of waggons 
laden with tents, provisions, and baggage, be- 
sides a few soldiers’ wives and children. The 
weather was warm and dry. The troops as 
they marched raised a cloud of dust “like a 
smothering snow-storm,” which almost blinded 
them The begriming effect was especially 
mortifying to the campaigner whom we quote, 
“ as ladies were viewing them from the win- 
dows of every house as they passed ” Notwith- 
standing the dusty and somewhat rugged plight 
of the soldiery, however, they were cheered 
with enthusiasm by the populace, wlio hailed 
them as the war-worn defenders of the coun- 
try. 

The Erencli troops entered on the following 
day, bnt in different style. Halting within a 
mile of the city, they arranged their arms and 
accoutrements; brushed the dust off of their 
gay white uniforms faced with green, and then 
marched in with buoyant step and brilliant ar- 
ray to the swelling music of a military band. 
The streets wore again thronged by the shout- 
ing populace. The windows were crowded 
wfRi ladies ; among whom probably were some 
of the beauties who had crowned the British 
kniglits in 'the chivalrous mime of the Misohi- 
anza, now ready to bestow smiles and wreaths 
on their Gallic rivals. 

At Philadelphia “Washington received de- 
spatches from Lafayette, dated the 21st and 
24th of August, from his camp at the Forks of 
York River in Yirgmia. The embarkation at 
Portsmouth, which the marquis had supposed 
might 1)0 intended for Now York, was merely 
for Yorktown, whore Oornwallis had dolermm- 
od to establish the permanent post ordered in 
Ms instructions. 

Yorktown was a small iilaco situated on a 
projecting bank on the south side of York Riv- 
er, opposite a promontory called Gloucester 
Point. The river between was not more than 
a mile wide, but deep enough to admit ships of 
a largo size and burthen. Here concentrating 
his forces, he had proceeded to fortify the op- 
posite points, calculating to have the works 
hnishod by the beginning of October ; at which 
time Bir Henry Clinton intended to recommence 
operations on the Ohesapeako. Believing that 
ho had no present enemy but Lafayette to guard 
against, Oornwallis felt so secure iu his position, 
that ho wrote to Sir Henry on the 22d of Au- 
gust, offering to detach a thousand or twelve 
hundred men to strengthen New York against 
the apprehended attack of the combined armies. 


While Oornwallis, undervaluing his youthful 
adversary, felt thus secure, Lafayette, in con- 
formity to the instructions of Washington, was 
taking measures to cut off any retreat by land 
which his lordship might attempt on the ar- 
rival of De Giasse. With this view he called 
upon General Thomas Nelson, the Governor of 
Yu'ginia, for six hundred of the militia to he 
collected upon Blackwater ; detached troops to 
the south of James River, under pretext of a 
design to dislodge the British from Portsmouth, 
and requested General Wayne to move south- 
ward, to be ready to cross James River at 
Westover. 

As to himself, Lafayette was prepared, as 
soon as he should hear of the arrival of De 
Grasse, to march at once to WiUiamsbnrg and 
form a junction with the troops which were to 
be landed from the fleet. Thus a net was qui- 
etly drawn lound Oornwallis by the youthful 
general, while the veteran felt himself so secure 
that he was talking of detaching troops to New 
York. 

Lafayette, at the time of writing his de- 
spatches, was ignorant that Washington had 
taken command of the expedition coming to his 
aid, and expressed an affectionate solicitude on 
the subject. “In the present state of affairs, 
my dear General,” writes ho, “ I hope you will 
come yourself to Yirginia, and that, if the 
French army moves this way, I will have at 
least the satisfaction of beholding yon, myself, 
at the head of the combined armies.” In con- 
cluding his letter, he writes ; “ Adieu, my dear 
General. I heartily thank you for having or- 
dered me to remain in Yirginia , and to your 
goodness to mo I am owing the most beautiful 
prospect I may over behold,” 

The letter of Lafayotfee gave no account of the 
Count do Grasse, and Washington expressed 
himself distressed beyond measure to know what 
had become of that commander. He had heard 
of an English fleet at sea steering for the Ches- 
apeake, and feared it might arrive and frustrate 
all the flattering prospects in that quarter. 
Still, as usual, ho looked to the hriglit side. 
“ Of many contingencies,” writes ho, “ we will 
hope for the Most propitious events. Should 
the retreat of Lord Cornwallis by water ])o out 
off by the arrival of either of the French fleets, 
I am persuaded you will do all in your power 
to prevent bis escape by land. May that great 
felicity he reserved for you.” 

Washington left Philadelphia on Hie 6th of 
Septomhor, on his way to the Head of Elk. 
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About three miles below Chester, he was met 
by an express beaiing tidings of the arriyal of 
the Count de Grasse m the Chesapeake with 
twenty-eight ships of the line. 'Washington in- 
stantly i ode back to Chester to rejoice with the 
Count de Kochambeau, who was coming down 
to that place from Philadelphia by water. They 
had a joyous dinner together, after which 
Washington proceeded in the evening on his 
destination. 

The express meantime reached Philadelphia 
most opportunely. There had been a giand 
review ,of the French troops, at which the 
President of Congress and all the fashion of the 
city were present. It was followed by a ban- 
c^uet given to the officers by the French Minis- 
ter, the Chevalier de Lnxerne, Scarce were 
the company seated at table, wben despatches 
came announcing the aiiival of De Grasse and 
the landing of thiee thousand troops under the 
Marquis St. Simon, who, it was added, had 
opened a communication with Lafayette 

All now was mutual gratulation at the ban- 
quet. The nows soon went forth and spread 
throughout the city. Acclamations were to he 
heard on all sides, and crowds assembling be- 
fore the house of the French Minister rent the 
air with hearty huzzas for Louis the Sixteenth. ' 

Wasliington reached the Head of Elk on I 
the Cth. The troops and a groat part of the 
stores wore already arrived, and beginning to ; 
embark. Thonce he wrote to the Ooant de 
Grasse, felicitating him on his arrival ; and in- 
forming him that the van of the two armies 
wero about to embark and fall down the Ches- 
apeake, form a junction with the troops under 
the Count de St. Simon and the Marquis de La- 
fayette, and co-operate in blocking up Cornwal- 
lis in York Biver, so ns to pi'cvent his retreat 
by land or his getting any supplies from the 
country. “ As it will bo of the greatest im- 
portance,” writes he, prevent the escape 
of Ms lordship from his present position, I am 
persuaded that every measure which prudence 
can dictate will be adopted for that purpose, 
until the arrival of our complete force, when I 
hope his lordship will be compelled to yield his 
ground to the superior power of our combined 
forces.” 

Every thing had thus far gone on well, but 
there were not vessels enough at the Head of 
Elk for the immediate transportation of all the 
troops, ordnance, md stores; a part of the 
troops would have to proceed to Baltimore by 
land. Leaving General Heath to bring on the 


American forces, and the Baron de Yiomenil 
the French, Washington, accompanied by De 
Rochamheau, crossed the Susquehanna early on 
the 8th, and pushed forward for Baltimore. 
He was met by a deputation of the citizens, 
who made him a public address, to which he 
replied, and his arrival was celebrated in the 
evening with iUuminations. 

On the 9tli he left Baltimore a little after 
daybreak, accompanied only by Colonel Hum- 
phreys ; the rest of his suite were to follow at 
their ease ; for himself, he was determined to 
reach Mount Vernon that evening. Six years 
had elapsed since last he was under its roof ; six 
wearing years of toil, of danger, and of constant 
anxiety. During all that time, and amid all 
his military cares, he had kept up a regular 
weekly correspondence with Ms stewaid or 
agent, regulating all the affairs of his rnial es- 
tablishment with as much exactness as he did 
those of the army. 

It was at a late hour when he arrived at Mount 
Vernon; where he was joined by Ms suite at 
dinner time on the following day, and by the 
Count de Rochamheau in the evening. Gene- 
ral Ohastellux and his aides-de-camp arrived 
there on the 11th, and Mount Vernon was now 
crowded with guests, who wore all entertained 
in the ample stylo of old Vii'ginian hospitality. 
On the 12th, tearing himself away once more 
from the home of his heart, Washington with 
his military associates continued onward to join 
Lafayette at Williamsburg. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Lonn CouNWALLis had been completely rous- 
ed from his dieam of security by the appear- 
ance, on the 28th of August, of the fleet of 
Count de Grasse within the capes of the Dela- 
ware. Three French ships of the lino and a 
frigate soon anchored at the mouth of York 
River. The boats of the fleet wero immediately 
busy conveying three thousand three hundred 
land forces, under the Marquis de St. Simon, 
up James Eiver to form the preconcerted junc- 
tion with those under Lafayette. 

Awakened to his danger, Cornwallis, as 
Washington had foreseen, meditated a retreat 
to the Oarolinas. It was too late. York River 
was hlooked up by French ships ; James River 
was filled with armed vessels covering the 
transportation of the troops* His lordship re- 
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connoitred Williams'bnrg , it was too strong to 
be forced, and Wayne had crossed Janies Eiyer 
to join his troops to those under the marquis. 
Seeing his retreat cut olf in every direction, 
Connvalhs proceeded to strengthen his works ; 
sending off repeated espi esses to apprise Sir 
Ileniy Clinton of his perilous situation* 

The Count do Grasse, eager to return to the 
West Indies, urged Lafayette to make an imme- 
diate attack upon the British ai’my, with the 
American and French troops under his com- 
mand, without waiting for the combined force 
under Washington and Eochambeau, offering to 
aid him with marines and sailors from the ships. 
The admiral was seconded hy the Marquis de 
St, Simon. They repiesented that the works 
at Yorktown were yet incomplete, and that 
that place and Gloucester, immediately oppo- 
site, might he carried hy storm by their superior 
force. It was a brilliant achievement which 
they held out to tempt the youthful ooinmand- 
ei, hut he remained imdazzled. Ho would not, 
for tliQ sake of personal distinction, lavish the 
lives of the hiavc men confided to him; hut 
would await the arrival of the combined forces, 
■sshou success might be attained with little loss, 
and would leave to Washington the coup de 
grace ; in all probability the closing triumph of 
the Avar. 

The Count de Grasse had been but a few 
days anchored within the Chesapeake, and fif- 
teen hundred of liia seamen were absent, con- 
veying the troops up James Eiver, when Admi- 
ral Graves, who then coniniandod the British 
naval force on the American coast, appeared 
with twenty sail off the capes of Virginia. De 
Grasse, anxious to protect the squadron of the 
Count do Barras, which was expected from 
PJiodo Island, and which it was the object of 
Graves to intercept, immediately slipped his 
cables and put to sea with twenty-four ships, 
leaving the rest to blockade Yoik and James 
Eivers. 

Washington lecoived information of the sail- 
ing of the fleet from the capes, shortly after his 
departure from Mount Vernon, and instantly 
despatched missives, ordering the troops who 
were embarked at the Head of Elk to stop 
until the receipt of further intelligence, fearing 
that the navigation in Chesapeake Bay might 
not be secure. For two days he remained in 
anxious uncertainty, until, at Bowling Green, 
he was relieved hy favorable rumors concerning 
the fleet, which were confirmed on his arriving 
at Williamsburg on the evening of the 14th. 

39 


Admiral Graves, it appeared, on the sallying 
forth of the French fleet, immediately prepared 
for action, although he had five ships less than 
De Grasse. The latter, however, was not dis- 
posed to accept the challenge, Ins foice being 
weakened hy the absence of so many of his 
seamen, employed in transporting troops. His 
plan was to occupy the enemy hy partial ac- 
tions and skilful manoeuvres, so as to retain his 
possession of the Chesapeake, and cover the 
arrival of De Barras 

The vans of the two fleets, and some ships 
of the centre, engaged about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the Yth of September. The con- 
flict soon became animated. Several ships 
Avere damaged, and many men killed and 
wounded on both sides. 

De Grasse, who had the advantage of the 
wind, drew off after sunset ; satisfied with the 
damage done and sustained, and not disposed fur 
a general action ; nor was the British admii al 
inclined to push the engagement so near night, 
and on a hostile coast Among his ships that 
had suffered, one had been so severely handled, 
that she was no longer scaAVorthy, and had to 
be burnt. For four days the fleets remained 
in sight of each other, repairing damages and 
manoeuvring ; hut the French having still the 
advantage of the wind, maintained their pru- 
dent policy of avoiding a general engagement 
At length De Grasse, learning that De Barras 
was arrived within the capos, formed a junction 
with him, and returned with him to his former 
anchoring giound, with tAVo English frigates 
which he had captured. Admiral Graves, dis- 
appointed in Ilia hope of mtei cepting Do Barras, 
and finding the Chesapeake guarded hy a supe- 
rior force Avith Avhich he could not prudently 
contend ; having, moreover, to encounter the 
autumnal gales in tlie battered state of several 
of his ships, left the coast and bore away for 
New Y'ork. Under convoy of the squadron of 
De Barras came a fleet of transports, conveying 
land forces under M. do Ohoisy, with siege 
artillery and military stores. It should be 
mentioned to the credit of Do Barras, that, in 
his orders from the French minister of marine 
to come to America, he was left at liberty to 
make a cruise on the banks of Newfoundland ; 
so as not to be obliged to servo under De 
Grasse, who was his inferior in rank, hut whom 
the minister wished to contiiiuo in the com- 
mand. “But Do Barras,” writes Lafayette, 
“ nobly took the part of conducting, himself, 
the artillery from Eliodo Island, and of coming 
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with all his vessels and placing himself under 
the orders of an admiral his junior in ser- 
vice ” 

From Williamsburg, Washington sent for- 
ward Count Fersen, one of the aides-de-camp 
of De Eocliambean, to hurry on the French 
ti oops with all possible despatch, rle wrote to 
the same purport to General Lincoln . “ Every 
day we now lose,” said he, “ is comparatively 
an age ; as soon as it is in our 2 ^ower with 
safety, we ought to take our position near the 
enemy. Hurry on, then, my dear sir, with 
your troops, on the wings of speed. The want 
of our men and stores is now all that retards 
our immediate operations. Lord Cornwallis is 
improving every moment to the best advantage ; 
and every day that is given him to make his 
preparations may cost us many lives to en- 
counter them.” 

It was with great satisfaction Washington 
learned that Admiral do Barras had anticipated 
Ins wishes, in sending transports and 2 )rize 
vessels up the bay to assist in bringing on the 
French troops. In the mean time he -with 
Count do Eocliambean was desirous of having 
an. interview with the admiral on hoard of his 
ship, provided he could send some fast-sailing 
cutter to receive them A small ship, the 
Queen Charlotte, was furnished by the admiral 
for the purpose. It had been captured on its 
voyage from Charleston to Hew York, having 
Lord Eawdon on board, and had been commo- 
cliously fitted up for his loidship’s reception. 

On board of this vessel Washington and Do 
Eoohambeau, with the Chevalier do Ohastellux 
and Generals Knox and Duportail, embarked 
on the 18th, and proceeding down James Eivor, 
came the next morning in sight of the French 
fleet riding at anchor m Lynn Haven Bay, just 
under the point of Cape Henry. About noon 
they got along side of the acimivars ship, the 
Yille do Paris, and were reooived on board 
with great ceremony, and naval and military 
parade. Admiral de Grasse was a tall, flno- 
looking man, plain in Ins address and prompt 
in the discharge of business. A plan of co- 
operation was soon arranged, to be carried into 
eflbot on the arrival of the American and French 
armies from the Horth, which wore actually 
on their way down the Chesapeake from the 
Head of Elk. Business being despatched, din- 
ner was served, after which they were con- 
ducted throughout the ship, and received the 
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visits of the ofScers of the fleet, almost all of 
whom came on board. 

About sunset Washington and his com- 
panions took their leave of the admiral, and 
returned on boaid of their own little ship; 
when the yards of all the ships of the fleet 
were manned, and a parting salute was thun- 
dered from the Villa de Pans. Owing to 
storms and contrary winds, and other adveise 
circumstances, the party did not reach Williams- 
burg until the 22d, when intelligence was re- 
ceived that threatened to disconcert all the 
plans formed in the recent council on board 
ship. Admiral Digby, it appeared, had ai rived 
in Hew York with six ships of the line, and 
a reinforcement of troops. This intelligence 
Washington instantly transmitted to the Count 
de Grasse by one of the Count do Eochamhoaifs 
aides-de-camp. De Grasse in loply expressed 
great concern, observing that the position of 
affairs was changed by the arrival of Digby. 

The enemy,” writes he, ‘‘is now nearly otpial 
to us m strength, and it would bo imprudent m 
me to place myself in a situation that, Avoiild 
prevent my attacking thorn should they attemiit 
to afford succor.” He proposed, tlioroi’oro, to 
leave two vessels at the mouth of York Eiver, 
and tho corvettes and frigates in James Eiver, 
which, with the French tioops on shore, would 
be sufficient assistance ; and to put to sea witli 
the rest, either to intercept the enemy and 
fight them whore there was good sea room, or 
to blockade thorn in How York should tliey not 
have sailed 

On veadmg this letter, Washington drt^adod 
that tho |)rosent jihm of co-operation might 
likewise fall through, and the fruits of lill his 
schemes and combinations be lost when within 
Ms reach. With tho assistance of tho fleet,, the 
reduction of Yorktown was demonstrably ('or- 
tain, and the sniTonder of the garrison must go 
far to terminate tho ivar ; Avliercas tho (U‘par- 
tnre of tho ships, by leaving an opening for 
succor to the enemy, might frustralo these 
brilliant prospects, and involve tho whole enter- 
prise in ruin and disgrace. Even a momentary 
absence of tlio French fleet might enable Corn- 
wallis to evacuate Yorktown and ofToct a re- 
treat, with the loss merely of his baggage and 
artillery, and perhaps a few soldiers. Tliose 
and other considerations wore urged in a letter 
to the count, remonstrating against his putting 
to sea. Lafayette was the bearer of the letter, 
and seconded it with bo many particulars re- 
specting the sitAiation of tho armies, and argued 
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the case so earnestly and eloquently, that the 
count consented to remain It was, furthei- 
more, determined in a council of war of his 
officers, that a large iiart of the fleet should 
anchor in York River , four or five vessels he 
stationed so as to pass up and down James 
River, and a battery for cannon and mortars 
be erected with the aid of the allied troops on 
Point Comfort. 

By the 25th the American and French troops 
were mostly ai rived and encamped near Wil- 
liamsburg, and preparations were made for the 
dccitaivo blow. 

Yorktown, as has already been noted, is situ- 
ated on the south side of York River, imme- 
diately opposite Glmicoster Point. Cornwallis 
had fortified the town by seven redoubts and 
six batteries on Hie land side, connected by 
intrencliments ; and there was aline of batteries 
along the river. The town was flanked on each 
side by deep ravines and cieeks emptying into 
York River ; tboir heads, in front of the town, 
being not more than half a mile apart. The 
enemy had aftfiled themselves of these natural 
defences in the arrangements of extensive out- 
woiks, ■with redoubts strengthened by abatis , 
flold-works monntod with cannon, and trees 
cut down and loft^^iLh the branches pomtod 
outward, 

Gloucester Point had likewise boon fortified ; 
its baiteries, with those of Yoi’ktown, com- 
manding the intervening river. Ships of war 
were likewise stationed on it, protected by tho 
gnus of ibo forts, and tho channel was ob- 
structed by sunken vessels. 

Tlio defcnco of Gloucesior Point was con- 
fided io Lieutcnaiit-Ooloiiel Dundas, with six 
or seven hundred men. The enomy’s main 
army was encamped about Yorktown, within 
tho range of the outer redouhts and fleld-works. 

Washington and his slafl‘ bivouacked that 
night on tho ground in tho open air. lie slept 
under a mulberry tree, the root serving for liis 
pillow. On tho following morning tho two 
armies drew out on oacli sido of Beaver Pam 
Orook. Tho Americans, forming the right 
wing, took station on the east side of tho 
crook ; tho French, forming tho left wing, on 
the west. 

That OYOuing Cornwallis received despatohos 
from Sir Henry Clinton, informing him of the 
arrival of Admiral Pighy, and that a fleet of 
twenty 4hroo ships of tho line, with about flvo 
thousand troops, would sail to his assistance, 
probably on the 5th of Ootober, A heavy fia*** 


mg would be made by them on arriving at the 
entrance of the Chesapeake. On hearing it, if 
all went well at Yorktown, his lordship was to 
make three separate columns of smoke, and 
four, should he still possess the post at Glou- 
cester Point. 

Cornwallis immediately wrote in reply “ I 
have ventured these last two days to look 
General Washington’s whole force in the face 
in the position on the outside of my works, and 
have the pleasure to assuie your Excellency, 
that theie is but one wish throughout the army, 
winch is that llio enemy would advance. 

’ I shall retire this night within the works, 
and have no doubt, if relief arrives in any 
reasonable time, York and Gloiicestei wiH be 
both in tho possession of His Majesty^s troops. 
I believe your Excellency must depend moie 
on the sound of our cannon than the signal of 
smokes for informaf ion ; however, I will at- 
tempt it on the Gloucester side.’’ 

That night his lordship accordingly aban- 
doned bis outworks, and drew Ins troops within 
tlio town; a measure stiongly censured by 
Tarleton in his OommentariGS as premature ; as 
cooping up the troops in narrow quarters, and 
giving np a means of disputing, inch by inch, 
tho approaches of tho besiegers, and thus gain- 
ingtimoto complete tho fortiiioations of tho 
town. 

Tho outworks thus abandoned were seized 
upon the next morning by dctaclimenls of 
American light-infantry and French troops, 
and served to covei tho troops employed in 
throwing np breastworks. Colonel Alexander 
Scammol, officer of the day, while reconnoitring 
the ground ahandonod by tlie enemy, was act 
ui)on by a party of Hessian troopers. Ho at- 
tempted to escape, but was wounded, captured, 
and carried oilf to Yorktown. Washington, to 
whom ho had formerly acted as aide-de-camp, 
interested himself in his favor, and at Ms re- 
quest Cornwallis permitted him to bo removed 
to Williamsburg, where he died in the course 
of a few days. Ho was an officer of much 
merit, anih his death was deeply regretted by 
Washington and the army. 

The comhined French and American forces 
were now twelve thousand strong, oxolusivo 
of tho Yirginia militia which Governor Holson 
had brought into the field. An instance of 
patriotic self-devotion on tho part of this func- 
tionary is worthy of special record. Thetreas- 
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iiry of Yirginia was empty ; the governor, fear- 
ful that the militia would dishand for want of 
pay, had endeavored to procure a loan from a 
wealthy individual on the credit of the State. 
In the piecarions situation of affairs, the guar- 
antee was not deemed sufficient. The gov- 
ernor pledged his own property, and obtained 
the loan at his individual risk 

On the morning of the 38th of Sejitemher, 
the combined armies marohed from Wiliiams- 
bnrg toward Yorktown, about twelve miles 
distant, and encamped at night within two 
miles of it, driving in the pickets and some 
patrols of cavalry. General de Ghoisy was sent 
across York River, with Lan^un’s legion and 
General Weedon’s brigade of militia, to wat6h 
the enemy on the side of Gloucester Point. 

By the first of October the line of the be- 
siegers, noaily two miles from the works, 
foimed a semicircle, each end resting on the 
iivei, so that the investment by land was com- 
plete; while the Oount de Grasse, with tlio 
main fleet, remained m Lynn Haven Bay, to 
keep off assistance by sea. 

About this time the Americans throw up two 
redoubts m the night, which, on being discover- 
ed in the morning, were severely caunonacled. 
Three of the men wore killed and several 
severely wounded. “While Washington was 
superintending tlio works, a shot struck tho 
ground close by him, throwing up a cloud of 
dust. The Rev. Mr. Evans, chajdain in tho 
army, who was standing by him, was greatly 
agitated. Taking off his hat and showing it 
covered with sand, “ See here, General,” ex- 
claimed he. “Mr. Evans,” said Washington 
with grave pleasantry, “ you had better cany 
that home, and show it to youi wife and chil- 
dren.” ^ 

Tho besieged army began now to be greatly 
distressed for want of forago, and had to kill 
many of their horses, tho carcasses of which 
were continually floating down the river. In 
the evening of the 3d of October, Tarloton with 
his legion and tho mounted infantry were 
passed over tlio river to Gloucester Point, to 
assist in foraging. At daybreak Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pundaa led out part of his garrison to 
forage the neighboring country. About ten 
o’clock the waggons and bat horsos laden with 
Indian corn were rctuiiiing, covered by a party 
of infantry, with TaiTetoa and his dragoons as 
a rear-guard. The waggons and Mantiy bad 
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I nearly reached York River, when word was 
brought that an enemy was advancing in force. 
The report was confirmed by a cloud of dust 
from which emerged Lauzun and the Prench 
hussars and lancers. 

[ Tarleton, with pait of his legion, advanced 
to meet them ; the rest, with Simeoe’s dra- 
goons, lemained as a rear-gnard in a skirt of 
I woods. A skirmish ensued, gallantly sustained 
on each side, but the superiority of Tarleton’s 
horses gave him the advantage. General 
Ohoisy hastened up wuth a corps of oavaliy and 
infantxy to support the hussai s. In the medley 
fight, a dragoon’s horse, wounded hy a lance, 
plunged, and overthrew both Tarleton and his 
steed. The rear-guard rushed from their covert 
to rescue their commander. They came gallop- 
ing up in such disorder, that they wore roughly 
received by Lauzun’s hussars, who were drawn 
‘ up on the plain. In the mean time Taileton 
scrambled out of the melee, mounted anotlier 
horse, and ordere<l a retreat, to enable bis men 
to recover from their confusion. Dismounting 
forty infantry, bo placed tbemY^i ^ tbickot. 
Their fire cliecked the hussars iniheir pursuit 
Tho British dragoons rallied, and were about 
to charge; when the hussars retired behind 
their infantry ; and a fire was opened upon tho 
British hy some militia fiom behind a fence. 
Tarleton again ordered a retreat to bo sounded, 
and the conflict oaino to an end. Tho loss of 
the British in killed and wounded was one 
officer and eleven men ; that of the Prenoli two 
officers and fourteen luissars. This was the 
last affair of Tarleton and his legion in tho 
revolutionary war. 

The next day General Ohoisy, hoing rein- 
forced hy a detachment of marines fj*om the 
fleet of De Grasse, cut off all oommunioation 
by land between Gloucester and tho country. 

At this momentous time, when tho first 
parallel before tho besieged city was about to 
bo opened, Washington received despatches 
from his faithful coadjutor, Geiioral Greene, 
giving him important intelligence of his co- 
operations in the South ; to consider which we 
will suspend for a moment our narrative of 
affairs before Yorktown. 


CHAPTER XXYII. 

Fob some weeks in the months of July and 
August, General Greene had remained en- 
camped with his main force on the high hills 
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of Santee, refreshing and disciplining Lis men, 
and awaiting, the arrival of promised reinforce- 
ments. He was constantly looking io Washing- 
ton as his polar star by which to steer, and 
feared despatches from him had been inter- 
cepted. ‘‘ I wait with impatience for intelli- 
gence,” said he, “ by which I mean to govern 
my own opeiations. If things are flattering in 
the Hoith, I will hazard less in the South; 
bnt, if otherwise there, we nnist iisk more 
here.” In the moan time, Mainon with Ins 
light troops, aided by Colonel Washington with 
his dragoons, held control over the lower San- 
tee Lee was detached to operate with Sum- 
ter’s biigade on the Oongaree, and Colonel 
Harden with Ins mounted militia was scouring 
the country about the EdisLo. The enemy was 
thus liara-fesod in every quarter ; their convoys 
and foraging parties waylaid , and Stuart was 
obliged to obtain all his supplies ffom below. 

Greene was disappointed as to reinforce- 
ments. All that he received were two hundred 
Hortli Oarolimi levies and five bundled South 
Caiolma militia; still he prepared fora bold 
cflbrt to diive the enemy from their remaining 
posts For that pm pose, on the 23d of August 
lio broke up his encampment on the “ benign 
hills of Sautec,” to inarch against Colonel 
Stuart. The latter still lay encamped about 
sixteen miles distant in a stiaight line ; but the 
Oongaree and Waterce lay between, bordered 
by swamps overflowed by recent rains; to 
cross thorn and reach the hostile cam]), it was 
necessary to make a circuit of seventy miles. 
While Greono was making it,* Stuart abandoned 
his position, and moved down forty miles to the 
vicinity of Eutaw Springs, whore ho was re- 
inforced by adotaclimontfrom Oharlestun with 
provisions, 

Greene followed on by easy marches. Ho 
had boon joined by General Pickens with a 
party of the Nfincty-Six militia, and by the 
State troops under Lioiitenant-Oolonel Hender- 
son ; and now moved slowly to give time for 
Marion, who was scouring the country about 
the Edisto, to rejoin him. This was done on 
the Gill of Septomhor at Laureqs’ Place, within 
soveuiceii miles of Stuart’s camp. Here bag- 
gage, tents, every thing that could impede mo- 
tion, was loft behind, and on the afternoon of 
the seventh, the army was pushed on within 
seven miles of the Eutaws, where it bivouacked 
for the night, Greene lying on the ground wrap- 
ped in his cloak, with the root of a tree for a 
pillow. 


At four o’clock in the morning his little 
army was in motion. His whole force at that 
time did not exceed two thousand men ; that 
of the enemy he was seeking, about twenty- 
three hundred . The Americans, however, wei e 
superior in cavalry. Owing to the difficnlty 
of receiving information, and the country being 
covered with forests, the enemy were not awaie 
of Greene’s approach, until he was close upon 
them. 

His army advanced in two columns, which 
Avere to form the two lines of battle. The fii>t 
column, commanded by General Mai ion, was 
composed of two battalions of North and two 
of South Carolina mihtia. The second column 
of three brigades ; one of North Carolina, one 
of Virginia, and one of Maryland Continental 
troops. Colonel Leo with his legion covered 
the right flank, Colonel Henderson the left. 
Colonel Washington, with his dragoons and the 
Delaware troops, formed the reserve. Each 
column had two fleld-pieces. 

■Within four miles of Eutaw they met with a 
Biitisli detachment of one hundred and fifty 
mfantiy and fifty cavalry under M£i]or OofBn, 
sent for^vard to reconnoitre ; it was put to 
flight after a severe skirmish, in which a num- 
ber ^vere killed and wounded, and several 
taken prisoners. Supposing this to be the van 
of the enemy, Greene halted his columns and 
formed. Tho South Carolinians in equal divi- 
sions formed the right and left of the first line, 
the North Carolinians tho centre. General 
Marion commanded the right ; General Pick- 
ens, the left; Colonel Malmedy, the oentie. 
Colonel llendcrfoon with tlio State troops cov- 
ered the left of the line ; Colonel Lee with his 
legion the right. 

Of the Rocond line, composed of regulars, tho 
North Carolinians, under General Sumner, 
wore on tho right; the Marylanders, under 
Colonel Williams, on tho left ; the Virginians, 
under Colonel Oainpholl, in tho centre. 

Colonel Washington with Ins cavalry fol- 
lowed in the rear as a corps de reserve. 

Two three-pounders moved on the road in 
tho centre of tho first lino. Two six-pounders 
in a like position in tho second line. 

In this ordex' the troops moved forwarcL 
keeping tlioir lines as well as they could 
through open woods, which covered tho coun- 
try on each side of the road. 

Within a mile of the camp they oncouixtored 
a body of infantry thrown forward by Colonel 
Stuart, to check their advance W’-hilo he had 
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time to form Lis troops in order of Lattle. 
These were drawn np in line in a wood two 
hundred yards west of Eniaw Springs. The 
right rested on Eutaw Oi eek (or brook), and 
was covered hy a battalion of gienadiers and 
infantry under ^tfajor Majonbanks, partly con- 
cealed among thickets on the margin of the 
Bticam. The left of the line extended across 
the Charleston road, wuth a reserve corps in 
a commanding situation covering the load. 
About fifty yards in the real of the British line 
was a cleared field in which was their encamp- 
ment, with the tents all standing. Adjoining 
it was a brick house with a palisadoed garden, 
which Colonel Stuart intended as a protection, 
if too much pressed by cavaliy. 

The advanced party of infantry, which had 
retiied firing before the Amoricaiis, foiined on 
the flanks of Colonel Stuart’s line. The Caro- 
linian militia had pressed after them. About 
nine o’clock the action was commenced by the 
left of the American line, and goon became 
general, The militia fought for a time with 
the spirit and firmness of regulars. Then* two 
field-pieoea were dismonntod; so was ono of 
the enemy’s , and there was great carnage on 
both sides. The militia fought until they had 
expended Bevonteen rounds, when they gave 
way, covered by Leo and Henderson, who 
fouglit bravely on the flanks of the line. 

Sumner, with the rcgiilais who formed the 
second line, advanced in fmo style to tako the 
place of tho first* Tho onoiny likewise brought 
their reserve into action; tho conflict con- 
tinned to he bloody and severe. Oolonol Ilcn- 
derson, who commanded tho State troops in 
the second lino, was severely wounded ; this 
caused soino confusion. Snmuor’s brigade, 
formed partly of le emits, gave way under 
the superior fire of the enemy. The British 
rushed forward to sueuro their fancied victory. 
Groono, seeing their line d is ordered, instantly 
ordered Williams with his Marylanders to 
sweep the flold with the bayonet.” 'Williams 
was seconded hy Colonel Campbell with tho 
Yirginians. Tho order was gallantly oboyod. 
They delivered a deadly volley at forty yards’ 
distance, and then advanced at a brisk rate, 
with loud shouts and trailed arms, prepared to 
make the deadly thrust. Tho British recoiled. 
While the Marylanders and Yirginians attacked 
them in front, Leo with his legion turned their 
left flank and charged them in rear. Oolonol 
Hampton with the State cavalry made a gi*eat 
number of prisoners, and Oolohel Washington, 
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I coming np with his reserve of horse and foot, 

I completed their defeat. They were driven 
I back through their camp ; many were cap- 
' tured ; many fled along the Charleston road, 
and others threw themselves into tho brick 
house. 

Major Majoribanks and his troops could still 
enfilade the left flank of the Americans from 
their covert among the thickets on the border 
of the stieain. Greene ordered Qolonel Wash- 
ington with Ms dragoons and Kirkwood’s Dela- 
ware infantry to dislodge them, and Colonel 
■ Wade Hampton to assist with the State troops. 

Colonel Washington, without waiting for the 
I infantry, dashed forward wuth his dragoons. 

I It was a rash move The thickets were im- 
^ pervious to cavalry. The dragoons separated 
' into small squads and endeavored to force their 
way in. Horses and iiders wore shot down or 
bayoneted; most of the officers were either 
killed or wounded Oolonol Washington liad 
his horse shot under him , he hmiKSolf was 
bayoneted, and ivould have boon slain, had not 
a Britibh oflicer intci posed, who took him pris- 
oner. 

By tho time Hampton and Kirkwood came 
np, tho oavahy wore rouled, Iho ground was 
strewed with the dead and the wounded; 
horses weio plunging and struggling in the 
agonies of death ; others galloping about with- 
out their riders. While Hampton rallied the 
scattered cavalry, Kirkwood with his Dela- 
wares charged with bayonet upon the onciuy 
in tho thickets. Majoribanks fell back with 
his troops, and made a stand in tho palisadoed 
garden of the brick house. 

Victory now seemed oertain on tho side of 
tho Americans, They had driven the British 
from tho field, and had taken possession of their 
camp ; imfortiinatoly, the soldiers, thinking tho 
day their own, fell to plundering tho tents, do- 
vonring tho food, andoaronsing on tho liquors 
found there. Many of them became intoxi- 
cated and unmanageahlo—iho oilicers inter- 
fered in vain ; all was riot and disorder, 

Tho enemy in the moan timo recovoiod from 
tlieii’* confusion, and oiiened a iiro from every 
window of the liouso and from the palisadoed 
garden. There was a scattering lire also from 
the woods and thickets on the right and loft. 

Bour cannon, one of which had been cap- 
tni'cd from the enemy, were now advanced by 
the Americans to batter tho house. The fire 
from the windows was so severe, that most of 
the officers and men who served the eaimon 
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were either hilled or wounded. Greene ordered 
the survivors to retiie, they did sOj leaving 
the cannon behind. 

Colonel Stuait was by this time rallying his 
left wing, and advancing to support the right ; 
when Greene, finding his ammunition nearly 
exhausted, determined to give up the atfcemiit 
to dislodge the enemy from their places of ref- 
uge, since he could not do it without seveie 
loss , whereas the enemy could maintain their 
posts hut a few houis, and he should have a 
better opportunity of attacking them on their 
retreat. 

lie remained on the ground long enough to 
collect his wounded, excepting those who were 
too" much under the iiie of tke house, and then, 
leaving Ooloncl Hampton with a strong picket 
on the field, he returned to the position seven 
miles oil, which he had left in the morning ; 
not findiug water anywhei e nearer. 

The enemy decamped in tlie mght after de- 
stroying a large quantity of provisions, staving 
many barrels of lura, and biealdng upwards of 
a tlionsancl stand of arms which they thiew 
mto the springs of the Eu taw ; they left behind 
seventy of their wounded, who might have im- 
peded the celerity of their retreat. Thoir loss 
in killed, w^oimdod, and captured, in this action, 
was SIX hundred and thirty- three, of whom 
five hiuidiod were piisotiers in the hands of the 
Aineri(‘uiis ; the loss sustained by the latter in 
killed, wounded, and missing, was five hundred 
and thirty -five. One of the slain most deplored 
wnis Ooloncl Oainphcll, who had so bravely led 
on the Yirgiuums, He fell in the shock of the 
charge with the Imyonet. It ivas a glorious 
close of a gallant career. In Ins dying mo- 
ments ho IT US told of the defeat of the enemy, 
and is said to have uttered the cclohratcd ejacu- 
lation of General Wolfe, “Idle contented.” 

In the morning, General Greene, who knew 
not that the enemy had decamped, detached 
Lee and Marion to scour the country boiwoenL 
Eniaw Springs and Oharloston, to intercept any 
roiiiforcomonls whicli might ho coming to Oolo- 
nel Stuart, and to retard the march of tho lat- 
ter should ho ho rotreaUng. Stuart, however, 
liad met wdth reinfoi cements about fonrtoGn 
miles from Eiitaw, but continued his retreat to 
Hoiikts Oonior, within twouty-fivo miles of 
OharloHl-on. 

Greene, when informed of tho retreat, had 
followed wdth his main force almost to Monk’s 
Oorner ; finding tho number and position of the 
enemy too strong to he attacked with prtidonoo, 


he fell hack to Eutaw, where he remained 
a day or two to rest his troops, and then re- 
turned by easy marches to his old position near 
the heights of Santee. 

Thence, as usual, he despatched an account 
of affairs to Washington. “Since I wrote to 
you before, wo have had a most bloody battle. 
It was by far the most obstinate fight I ever 
saw. Yietory was ours; and had it not been 
for one of those little incidents which frequently 
happen in the progress of war, we should have 
taken the whole British aimy. ^ ^ I am 

trying to collect a body of militia to oppose 
Lord Oornwmlhs should he attempt to escape 
through North Carolina to Charleston. Charles- 
ton itself may ho reduced, if you will bond your 
forces this w^ay, and it will give me groat pleas- 
ure to join your Excellency m the attempt ; 
for I shall be equally happy, whether as a prin- 
cipal or subordinate, so that the public good 
is promoted,” 

Such was the purport of the intelligence re- 
ceived from Greene. Washington considered 
tho affair at Eutaw Springs a victory, and sent 
Greene his congratulations. “ Fortune, ” wi ites 
ho, “ must have been coy indeed, had she not 
yielded at last to so porseveriiig a pursuer as 
you have been.” 

“I can say with sinceiiiy, that I foci with 
tho highest degree of pleasure tho good effects 
winch you mention as rosultang from the per- 
fect good understanding hctw’ccn you, tho mar- 
quis, and myself, I hope it will never be inter- 
rupted, and I am sure it never can bo -while 
wo are all infiuoncecl by the same pure motive, 
that of love to our country and interest in the 
oansG m which wo are embarked.” 

Wo will now resume our narrative of tho 
siege of Torktown, 


OHAPTER XSYIIL 

Gejsteral LmooLiT had the honor, on the 
night of the Gill of October, of opening tho 
first parallel before Yorktown. It was within 
six hundred yards of tho oiiomy ; nearly two 
miles in extent, and tho foundations wore laid 
for two redonhts. lie had under him a large 
detachment of Prcncli and American troops, 
and tho work was conducted with such silence 
and secrecy in a night of extreme darkness, 
that tho enemy were not aware of it until day- 
light. A aovore cannonade was then opened 
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from tie fortifications ; bnt tlie men were im- 
der cover and continued working ; the great- 
est emulation and goodwill prevailing between 
the ofiicers and soldiers of the allied armies 
thus engaged. 

By the afternoon of the 9tli the parallel was , 
completed, and two or three batteries were ' 
ready to fire upon the town. “ General Wash- 
ington put the match to the first gun,” says an 
observer who was present; “a furions dis- 
charge of cannon and moitars immediately fol- 
lowed, and Earl Oornwallis received his first 
salutation ” ^ 

Governor Nelson, who had so nohly pledged 
his own property to raise funds for the public 
service, gave another proof of his self-sacrific- 
ing patriotism on this occasion. He was asked 
winch part of the town could be most efiective- 
ly cannonaded. lie pointed to a large hand- 
some house on a insing ground as the pi ob able 
head-quartois of the enemy It pioved to be 
his own. I 

The governor had an nnclc in the town, very 
old, and afflicted wnth the gout. He iiad been 
for thirty years secretary under the royal colo- 
nial government, and was stdl called Mr. Secre- 
tary Nelson. Ho had taken no part in the 
Revolution, unfitted, perhaps, for the struggle, 
by his advanced age and his infirmities ; and 
had remained in Yorktown wiien taken posses- 
sion of by the English, not having any personal 
enmity to apprehend from them. He had two 
sons in Washington’s army, who now wore in 
the utmost alarm for liis safety. At their re- 
quest Washington sent in a flag, desiring that 
their father might be permitted to leave the 
place. “ I was a witness,” writes the Count de 
Ohaslellus in his Memoirs, “ of the cruel anx- 
iety of one of those young men, as ho kept 
his oyos fixed upon the gate of the town by 
which the flag would come out. It scorn od as 
if lie were awaiting liis own sentence in the 
reply that was to bo received. Lord Ooniwal- 
lis had not the inhumaniiy to refuse so just a 
request.” 

The appearance of the venerable secretary, 
his stately person, noble countonaiico, and gray 
hairs, commanded respect and veneration. “ I 
can never recall without emotion,” writes the 
susceptible count, “Ms arrival at the head- 
quarters of General Washington, He was 
seated, his attack of the gout still continuing, 
and while we stood around him, he related 
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with a seiene visage what had been the effect 
of onr hatteiies.” * 

His house had received some of the first 
shots , one of Ms negroes had been killed, and 
the head-quarters of Lord Ooinwallis had been 
so battered, that he had been driven out of 
them. 

The cannonade was kept up almost inces- 
santly for three or four days from tlie batteries 
above mentioned, and from three others iiian- 
I aged by the Fiench. “Being in the fcienches 
every other night and day,” writes an observer 
already quoted, i* “I have a fine opportunity of 
witnessing the sublime and stupendous scene 
Avhich is continually exhibiting. J'lie bomb- 
shells from the besiegers and the besieged are 
incessantly crossing each other’s path in the 
an*. They are clearly visible in the form of a 
black ball in the day, but in the night they ap- 
pear like a fiery meteor ■with a blazing tail, 
most beautifully brilliant, asoonduig mnjosti- 
cally from the mortar to a certain altitude, and 
gradually descending to the spot where they are 
destined to execute their woik of destruction. 
When a shell falls, it whirls round, burrows 
and excavates the earth to a considerable ex- 
tent, and, bursting, makes dreadful havoc 
around.” “Some of our shells, overroaching 
the town, are seen to full into the river, and, 
bursting, throw up columns of water like the 
spouting monsters of the deep.” 

The half-finished works of the enemy suf- 
fered severely, the guns were dismouiiLcd or si- 
lenced, and many men killed, The red-hot 
shot from the French batteries nox'tU-west of 
the town reached the English shipping. The 
Charon, a forty-four gnu ship, and throe large 
transports, were set on fire by them Tlio 
fiamo.s ran up the rigging to the tops of the 
masts. The coufiagration, seen in the darkness 
of the night, Avith the accompanying ilasli and 
thundering of cannon, and soaring and bursting 
of shelly; and the tremendous explosions of 
the ships, all presented a scene of mingled 
magnificence and horror. 

On the night of the 11th the second parallel 
Avas opened by the Baron Steuben’s division, 
within three hundred yards of the Avorks. The 
British now made new erabraBures, mil for two 
or three days kept up a galling fire upon those 
at work. The latter wore still more annoyed 
by the flanking fire of two redoubts throe hun- 
dred yards in front of the British works. As 


* Tlmchor ’0 Military JToiimal 
t Given on tho authority of Lafayette. Sparks, vUl, 201. 


ChaBtollux, vol. ii., pp. 19-28. 
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they enfiladed tlie intrenehments. and were 
supposed also to command the communication 
between Yoiktown and Gloucester, it waare- 
solTed to storm them both, on the night of the 
lith, the one neaiest the river by a detachment 
of Americans commanded by Lafayette; the 
other by a Fiench detachment led by the Baron 
de Viomenil. The grenadiers of the regiment 
of Gatinais were to be at the head of the Fiench 
detachment This regiment had been formed 
out of that of Auvergne, of which De Rocham- 
beau had been colonel, and which, by its brave 
and honorable conduct, had won the appellation 
of the regiment Auvergne sam tacJie (Au- 
vergne witlioiit a stain) ^Yhen. De Rochambeau 
assigned the Gatinais grenadiers tlioir post in 
the attack, he addressed to them a few soldier- 
like words. “ My lads, I have need of you this 
night, and hope yon will not forget 'that we 
have served together in that brave regiment of 
Auvergne sans tache.” They instantly replied, 
that if he would promise to get their old name 
restored to them, they would sacrifice them- 
selves to the last man. The promise was 
given 

In the arrangements for the American assault, 
Lafayette had given the honor of leading the 
advance to liis own aide-de-camp, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Giniat. This instantly touched the 
military piicle of Hamilton, who exclaimed 
against it as an unjust preference, it being his 
tour of duty. The marquis excused himself by 
alleging that the arrangement had been sanc- 
tionod by the command cr-in- chief, and could 
not bo cliaiigGcl by him Hamilton forthwith 
mado a spirited appeal by letter to ‘Washington. 
The latter, who was ignoiaut of tho oiroiiin- 
Btanoea of the case, sent for tho marquis, and, 
finding that it really was Hamilton’s tour of 
duty, directed that he should be reinstated in 
it, which was done.*** It was therefore arranged 
that Colonel Gimat’s battalion should lead the 
van, and be followed by that of Hamilton, and 
that tho latter should command the whole ad- 
vanced corps.! 

About eight o’clock in the evening rockets 
were sent up as signals for tho simultaneous 
attack Hamilton, to his groat joy, led the ad- 
vance of the Americans, The men, without 
waiting for tho sappers to demolish tho abatis 
in regular style, pushed them aside or pulled 
them down with their hands, and scrambled 

♦ JjOO’s Momolrs of tlio War, ii. 842, 

t Lafayotto to ‘WaBliIngtoo, Ooriosponcleuco of th© 
Eevolutiou, ill, 420. 


over, like rough hush-fighters. Hamilton was 
the first to mount the parapet, placing one foot 
on the shoulder of a soldier, who knelt on one 
knee for the purpose.'' The men m oimted after 
him. Hot a musket Avas fiietl. The redoubt 
was carried at the point of the bayonet. The 
loss of the Americans was one sergeant and 
eight privates killed, seven officers and riventy- 
five non-comniibsioned officers and privates 
■wounded. The loss of the enemy was eight 
killed and seventeen taken prisoners Among 
the latter was Major Campbell, who had com- 
manded the ledoubt. A New Hampshire cap- 
tain of artillery would have taken liis life in 
levenge of the death of his favorite Colonel 
Scammel, but Colonel UfLiinltoii prevented 
him. Not a man was killed after he ceased to 
1 esist. |- 

Tlie French stormed the other redoubt, which 
was more strongly garrisoned, with equal gal- 
lantry, but less precipitation. They proceeded 
according to iiile. The soldiers paused while 
the sappers removed the abatis^ during which 
time they were exposed to a destructive fire, 
and lost more men than did the Amei leans in 
their headlong attack. As tho Baron de Yio- 
inenil, who led the party, was thus Avaiting, 
Major Barbour, Lafayette’s aide-do camp, canio 
through tho tremendous fire of tho enemy, with 
a message from the maiquis, letting him know 
that he Avas in his redoubt, and wished to know 
where the baron was. “ Tell the marquis,” 
replied the latter, that I am not in mine, hut 
will be in it in five minutes.” 

The abatis being removed, the troops rushed 
to the assault. The Cliovalier de Lameth, 
Lafayette’s adjutant-goneral, Avas the first to 
mount the parapet of the redoubt, and received 
a volley at arms’ length from the Hessians who 
manned it. Shot through both knees, he fell 
back into the ditch, and was conveyed away 
under care of his friend, the Count do Dumas. 
The Count do Deuxponts, leading on tho royal 
grenadiers of tho same name, was likewise 
wounded. 

The grenadiers of the Gatinais regiment rc- 


♦ Loake’a Lifa of Jolm Laaili, p, 2150. 
t ThacTioi, p. 841 

N. B.— Gordon, in ills hlotgry of tlio wa.i, aRSortB tliat 
Lafayette, witlx tho consent of WaBhington, ordeiod that, 
in capturing tlio redoubt, no ciuartor ehonld bo slio-wn ; lii 
retaliation of a massaoro peipotiatud at Foit Griawold* 
Xt le needless to eontiadlet a statement bo opposed to tho 
oharactora of both. It has been denied by both Lafayett© 
and Hamilton, Kot ono of tho onemy was hillod uiilesa 
In action. 
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membered tlie promise of De Bochani'beaii, and 
fonglit Tvitli true GaEic fire One-tliird of them 
Tvere slain, and among them Captain de Sirenil, 
a valiant officer of chasseurs , Init the regiment 
b 7 its bravely on this occasion regained from 
the king its proud name of the Moved Au- 
vergne 

'Washington ivas an intensely escited specta- 
tor of these assaults, on the result of which so 
much depended. lie had dismounted, given 
his horse toaseivant, and taken his stand in 
the grand battery with Generals Knox and Lin- 
coln and their staffis. The risk he ran of a 
chance shot, while watching the attack through 
an embiasure, made those about him uneasy. 
One of his aides-de-camp ventflred to observe 
that the situation was very inuoli exposed. “ If 
you think so,” replied he gravely, “ you are at 
liberty to step back ” 

Shoitly afterwards a musket ball struck the 
cannon in the embrasure, i oiled along it, and 
fell at his feet. G eiiei al Knox grasped his arm. 
“hfy tfear gcnei'al,” exclaimed ho, ^‘wo can’t 
spare you yet.” “It is a spent ball,” replied 
■Wasliington quietly ; “ no liaini is done.” 

When all was over and the redoubts were 
taken, he diew a long breath, and turning to 
Knox, obaervod, “ The work is done, cmcl well 
done ! ” Then culled to his servant, “William, 
bring me iny lioi&e.” 

In ins dospatolieg he declared that in those 
assaults nothing could exceed the firmness and 
bravGiy of the troops. Lafayette also testlliod 
to the conduct of Colonel Hamilton, “ whoso 
well-known talents and gallantly,” writes ho, 
“ were on this occasion most conspicuous and 
serviceable.” 

The redoubts thus taken were included the 
same night in the second parallel, and howitzers 
w^ero inountod iqion thoiii the following day. 
TIio capture of them reduced Loul Oomw’-allis 
almost to despair. Writing tliat same day to 
Bir llemy Clinton, he observes, “My situation 
now becomes very critical ; w^e dare not show 
a gnu to tlieir old battorics, and I expect that | 
their now ones will open to-morrow morning. 

The safety of the place is, tlioroforo, 
so precarious, that I cannot recommend that 
the fleet and army should run great risk in en- j 
deavoring to save us,”' — a generous abnegation 
of self on the part of the beleaguered com- 1 
na under. Had the fleet and army sailed, as he 
Iiacl been given to expect, about the 5t)i of Oo- 

* Miyott© to Wsftliingfton, OowroBpontoco of ttio 
Ite volution, iil, 426. 


tobor, they might have arrived in time to save 
his lordship ; but at the date of the above letter 
they were still lingering in port. Delay of naval 
succor was fatal to British operations in this 
war. 

The second parallel was now nearly ready to 
open. Cornwallis dreaded the effect of its bat- 
teries on his almost dismantled works. To re- 
tard the danger as much as possible, ho oidered 
an attack on two of the batteries that were in 
the greatest state of forwardness, their guns 
to be spiked. It was made a little before day- 
break of the IGth by about three htindiod and 
fifty men, under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Aberciomhie. He divided his forces, 
a detachment of guards and a company of gren- 
adiers attacked one battery, and a corps of 
light-infantiy the other. 

The redoubts which covered the batteries 
were forced in gallant stylo, and sovoral pieces 
of artilleiy hastily spiked. By this time the 
supporting tioops from the trenches came up, 
and the enemy were obliged to retreat, leaving 
behind them seven or eight dead and six pris- 
oners. The Drench, who liad guard of this part 
of the trenches, had four officers and twelve 
jmivates killed or wounded, and the Americans 
lost one sergeant. TJio niisoluof had been done 
too hastily. The spikes were easily o.xtraoted, 
and before evening all the batteries and the 
parallel weio nearly complete. 

At this time tlio garrison could not show a 
gun on the side of the works exposed to attack, 
and the shells were nearly expeiulod ; tlio place 
was no longer tenable. Ballmr than surrender, 
Cornwallis determined to attempt an escape. 
His plan was to leave his sick and wounded and 
his baggage behind, cross over in the night to 
Glonocster Point, attack Olioisy’s camp before 
daybreak, mount his infantry on 11 lo ca])iurod 
cavalry horses, and on such other as could bo 
collected on the road, ])ns]i for the upper coun- 
try by rapid marches until opposite the fords of 
the great rivei's, then turn suddenly northward, 
forco liis way through Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and the Jerseys, and join Sir Henry Clinton in 
Hew York. 

It was a wild and daring scliorao, but his 
situation was desperate, and the idea of sur- 
render intolerable. 

In pursuance of this design, sixteen largo 
boats were secretly prepared; a detachment was 
appointed to remain and capitulate for the 
town’s people, the sick and the wounded; a 
large part of the troops were transported to the 
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G-loucester side of the river before midnight, 
and the second division had aotnally embarhed, 
T^hen a violent storm of wind and ram scattered 
the boats, and drove them a considerable dis- 
tance down the iivei. They were collected 
with difhonlty. It was now too late to effect 
the passage of the second division before day- 
break, and an effort was made to get back the 
division which had alieady crossed. It was 
not done until the morning was far advanced, 
and the troops m recrossing were exposed to 
the file of the American batteiies. 

The hopes of Lord Cornwallis were now at 
an end. His works were tumbling in ruins 
about him, under an incessant cannonade , his 
garrison -was reduced in numbers by sickness 
and death, and exhausted by constant watclnng 
and seveie duty. Unwilling to expose the lesi- 
due of the brave troops wliich bad stood by 
him so faithfully, to the dangers and horrors of 
an assault winch could not fail to ho successful, 
ho oidered a parley to be beaten about ten 
o’clock on the morning of the ITtli, and de- 
spatched a flag with a letter to Washington pro- 
posing a coshation of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours, and that two offiocis might be appointed 
by each side to moot and settle terras for the 
snrronder of the posts of York and Oloucester. 

Wabliington felt ninvillmg to grant such de- 
lay, when reinforcements might bo on the way 
for Cornwallis from New York. In reply, 
therefore, ho requested, that previous to the 
meeting of commissioners, his lordship’s propo- 
sals might bo sent m writing to the American 
lines, for which purpose a suspension of hostil- 
itie.s during two hours for the delivery of the 
letter, would be granted This was complied 
■with ; hnt as the proposals offered by Ooriiwal- 
lis were not all admissible, ^Yasbmgton drew 
up a schedule of such terms as ho -would grant, 
and transmitted it to liis lordship. 

Tlie armistice was prolonged. Commis- 
sioners met, the Yiscount do Noailles and Lieu- 
ionant-Colonol Laurens on the part of the 
allies ; Colonel Dnndas and Major Boss on the 
part of tlio British. After much discussion, a 
rough draft was made of the terms of capitula- 
tion to ho submitted to the Britisli general. 
These Washington caused do bo promptly tran- 
scribed, and sent to Lord Corinvallis early in tbo 
morning of the lOtli, with a note expressing liis 
expectation that they would bo signed by eleven 
o’clock, and that the garrison would be ready 
to march out by two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Lord Cornwallis was fain to comply, and, ac- 


cordingly, on the same day, the posts of York- 
town and Gloucester were surrendered to 
General Washington as commander-in-chief of 
the combined army; and the ships of war, 
transports, and other vessels, to the Count do 
Grasse, as commander of the Trench fleet. The 
gariison of Yoiktown and Gloucester, including 
the officeis of the navy and seamen of every 
denomination, were to sui render as prisoners of 
war to the combined army ; the land force to 
lemain prisoners to the United States, the sea- 
men to the Hmg of Trance. 

The garrison nas to be allowed the same 
honors granted to the garrison of Charleston 
when it sin rendered to Sir Henry Clinton. The 
officers were letain their side arms, both 
officers and soldiers their private jiroperty, and 
no pait of their baggage or papcis was to ho 
subject to seaich or inspection. The soldiers 
were to bo kept in Yirginia, Maiyland, or Penn- 
sylvania, as much by regiments as possible, 
and supplied with the same rations of provi- 
sions as the American soldiers The officers 
were to ho permitted to proceed, upon parole, 
to Europe or to any maritime port on the 
contiiiGiit of America, in possession of Brit- 
ish troops. The Bonotta sloop-of-war was to 
ho at the disposal of Lord Cornwallis ; to con- 
voy an aide-de-camp, with despatches to Sir 
Henry Clinton, with such soldiers as he might 
think proper to send to New York, and was to 
sail without examination. (Wo will hero ob- 
serve that in tins vessel, thus protected from 
scrutiny, a mimher of royalists, whose conduct 
had rendered them peculiarly odious to their 
countrymen, privately took their deparluro.) 

It was arranged in the allied camp that Gen- 
eral Lincoln should receive the submission of 
the royql army, precisely in the manner in 
which the submission of his own army had 
been received on the aurrondcr of CJiarleston* 
An oyo-witnesa has given us a graphic descrip- 
tion of the ceremony. 

NOTE 

The number of prisoners made by tbo aliove capit- 
ulation amounted to 7,073, of whom 5,950 wcie rank 
and file; six commissioned, and twenty "Ciglit non- 
commissioned officers, and privates, bad previously 
been captured m tbo two redoubts, or in the sortie of 
the garrison. The loss sustained by the garrison 
during the siege, in killed, wounded, and imasing, 
amounted to 552. Tliat of tbo oombhiod army in 
killed was about 300 Tb6 combined army to which 
Cornwallis suiTencIcrccl, was osLimatod at 10,000, of 
whom 7,000 were Troneh, 5,500 Ooivtiuonials, and 
8,500 militia . — IMmeiiii Anmk, vol. ii., p. 388, 
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“ At about 12 o’clock tho combined army 
was drawn up iii two lines more than a mile in 
length, the Americans on the light side of the 
load, the Freucli on the loft. Washington, 
moLinted on a noble steed, and attended by his 
stalf, \ 7 as in front of the former ; the Count de 
Rocliambeau and his suite, of the latter. The 
French troops, in complete uniform, and well 
equipped, made a bnlhaut appearance^' and 
had marched to the gioiind with a band of mu- 
sic ]playing, winch was a novelty in the Amer- 
ican service. The American troops, hut part 
m uniform, and all in garments much the worse 
for wear, yet had a spirited, soldier-like air, 
and were not the worse in the eyes of their 
fcountiymcn for heaiing the miffijs of hard sei- 
Tice and great privations. TJio concourse of 
spectators from the country seemed equal in 
numbei to the military, yet silence and oidei 
prevailed. 

“ About two o’clock tlie ganison sallied forth, 
and passed through with ^sliouldered arms, 
slow and solemn steps, colors cased, and drums 
boating a British march They were all well 
clad, having been furnished with new suits prior 
to the capitulation They were led by General 
O’Hara ou horseback, who, riding up to Gene- 
ral Washington, took off his hat and apologized 
for the non-appearance of Lord Ooinwalhs, on 
account of indisposition. Washington received 
him with cligniiied courtesy, but pointed to 
Major-General Lincoln as the officer who -was 
to receive the submission of the garrison. By 
him they were conducted into a field where 
they were to ground their arms. In passing 
through the line formed by the allied army, 
thoir march was careless and irregular, and 
their aspect sullen, the order to “ground arms” 
was given by tlicir platoon ofiicers with a tone 
of deep chagrin, «and many of the soldiers throw 
down thoir muskets with a violence sufficient 
to break them. This irregularity was chocked 
by General Lincoln; yet it was cxciisiible in 
bravo men m their unfortunate preclicainont. 
This ceremony over, they were conducted back 
to Yorktown, to romaiii under guard until re- 
moved to thoir places of destination.” 

On the following morning, Washington in 
general orders congratulated the allied armies 
on the recent victory, awarding high praise to 
the officers and troops both French and Amer- 
ican, for their oondnofc during the siege, and 
specifying by name several of the gonoraJs and 


* TJmolier, p. 846 . 


Other officers who had especially distinguished 
themselves. All those of his army who were 
I under arrest, were pardoned and set at hbei ty. 

^ “ Divine service,” it was added, “is to be per- 
formed to-morrow in the several brigades and 
divisions. The commander-in-chief earnestly 
recommends that the troops, not on duty, 
should universally attend, with that seriousness 
of depoitment and giatitude of heait winch the 
■ recognition of such reiterated and astonishing 
I interpositions of Providence demand oi ns ” 

Oornwallis felt deeply the humiliation of this 
close to all his wide and wild campaigning, and 
was made the more sensitive on the subject by 
circumstances of which he soon became appris- 
ed. On the very day that he had been com- 
pelled to lay down his arms before ITorktown, 
the lingering armament intended for Ins relief 
sailed from Hew York. It consisted of twenty- 
five ships of the line, two fifty gun ships, and 
eight fiigates; with Sir Henry Clinton and 
seven thousand of his best troops. Sir Henry 
arrived off the capes of Yirgiuia on the 24tb, 
ahd gathered infonnation winch led him to ap- 
prehend that Lord Cornwallis had capitulated. 
IIo hovered off the month of the Cliesaiieako 
until the 29th, when, having fully a'scorlumed 
that he had come too late, he turned his tardy 
prows toward How York. 

Cornwallis, in a letter written Riibsequently, 
renders the follov/ing testimony to the conduct 
of Ins captors : “ The treatment, in general, 
that we have received from the enemy since 
our surrender, has been perfectly good and 
proper; hut the kindness and attention that 
lias been shown t.o us by the French oflioers in 
particular, their delicate sensibility of our situ- 
ation, their generous and pressing ofTor of mo- 
ney, both public and private, to any amount, 
lias really gone beyond what I can possibly de- 
scribe, and will, I hope, make an impression in 
the breast of every officer, wlionover the for- 
tune of wai’ shall put any of them into our 
power.” 

In the mean time, the rejoicings which ’Wash- 
ington had commenced with appropriate so- 
lemnities in the victorious camp, had spread 
throughout tho Union. “ Oornwallis is taken I ” 
was the universal acclaim. It was considered a 
death-blow to tho war. 

Congress gave way to transports of joy. 
XhonkB w^ere voted to tho oommao-der-in-olnof, 
to tho Counts de Rocliainboau and Do Graaso, 
to the officers of tho allied m^mies generally, 
and to the corps of artillery and engineers es- 
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pecially. Two stands of colors, trophies of the 
capitulation, were voted to "Wasliington, two 
pieces of field ordnance to Be Eochamhean and 
Be Grasse ; and it was decreed that a marble 
column, commemorative of the alliance between 
France and the United States, and of the vic- 
tory achieved by their associated arms, should 
he erected in Yorktown. Finally, Congress is- 
sued a proclamation, appointing a day for gen- 
eral thanksgiving and prayer, in acknowledg- 
ment of this signal interposition of Bivine 
ProAudence. 

Far different Avas the feeling of the British 
ministry Avhen news of the event reached the 
other side of the Atlantic. Lord George Ger- 
main was the first to aimoimce it to Lord IsTorth 
at his office ni BoAvning Street. “And how 
did he take it ? ” Avas the inquiry. “ As he 
would have taken a ball in the breast,” replied 
Lord George, “for lie opened Ms arms, ex- 
claiming wildly as ho paced up and down the 
apartment, ‘ Oh God ! it is all over i ’ ” 


OHAPTEE XXIX. 

■WAsniHGToiT would have followed up the re- 
duction of Yorktown by a combined operation 
against Charleston, and addressed a letter to 
the Count do Grasse on the subject, but the 
count alleged in leply that the orders of his 
court, ulterior projects, and his engagfements 
with the Spaniards, rendered it impossible to 
remain the necessary time for the operation. 

The prosecution of the Southern Avar, there- 
fore, upon the broad scale Avhich YTashington 
had contemplated, had to bo relinquished ; for, 
Avithout shipping and a convoy, the troops and 
every thing necessary for a siege ayouIcI have 
to be transported by land with immense trou- 
ble, expense, and delay ; Avhile the enemy, by 
means of their fleets, could leinforce or with- 
draAv the garrison at pleasure. 

Under these circumstances, Washmgtonhad 
to content himself, for the present, with detach- 
ing two thousand Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Yirginia Continental troo])S, under General Sfc. 
Clair, for the support of General Greene, trust- 
ing that, Avitli this aid, ho would able to 
command the interior of South Oarolina, and 
confine the enemy to the town of Ohaiieston. 

A dissolution of the combined forces now 
took place. The Marquis St. Simon embarked 
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his troops on the last of October, and the 
Count de Grasse made sail on the ith of PTo- 
vember, taking with him two heaiitiful horses 
which 'Washington had piesented to him in to- 
ken of coidial legard. 

Lafayette, seeing there was no probability of 
fni tiler active service in the piesent year, re- 
solved to letuin to France on a visit to his 
family, and, with Washington’s approbation, 
set out for Plilladelphia to obtain leave of ab- 
sence from Oongies'^ 

The British prisoners were marched to Win- 
chester in Yiigima and FiederickstoAAUi in Ma- 
ryland, and Loid OornAvallis and his principal 
oflScers sailed for Xow York on parole 

The main pifrt of the American array em- 
barked for the Head of Elk, and returned north- 
ward under the command of General Lincoln, 
to be cantoned for the winter in the Jerseys 
and on the Hudson, so as to be ready for ope- 
rations against Now York, or elsewhere, in the 
next year’s campaign. 

The French army were to remain for the 
winter, in Virginia, and the Count de Eocham- 
beau established his head-quarters at Williams- 
burg. 

Having attended in person to the distribution 
of ordnance and stoies, tlie departure of prison- 
ers, and the embarkation of the troops under 
Lincoln, Washington left YorktoAvm on tlio 5th 
of November, and arrived the same day at El- 
tham, the seat of his friend Colonel Bassett. He 
arriA'cd just in time to receive the last breath 
of John Parke Oustis, the son of Mrs. Washing- 
ton, as ho had, several years previously, ren- 
dered tender and pious offices at the death-bed 
of his sister, Miss Onstis. The deceased had 
been an object of Washington’s care from child- 
hood, and been cherished by him with paternal 
affection. Formed under his guidance and 
instructions, ho liad been fitted to take a 
part in the public concerns of his country, and 
had acquitted himself with credit as a member 
of the Virginia Legislatiii e. He Avas but 
tAventy-eight years old at the time of his death, 
and left a widoAV and four young children. It 
was an unexpected event, and the dying scone 
Avas rendered peculiarly affecting from the pres- 
ence of the mother and wife of the deceased. 
Wasliington remained several days at Eltham 
to comfort them in their afflictions. Asa con- 
solation to Mrs. Washington in her bereave- 
ment, he adopted the two youngest children of 
the deceased, a boy and girl, Avho thenceforth 
formed a part of his immediate family. 
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From Elthara, "Yasliington proceeded to 
Mount Yemen ; but public cares gave him little 
leisure to attend to his i)rivate conceins We 
have seen how repeated!}^ lus steady mind had 
been exeicised in the daikesi; times of the rev- 
olutionary stuiggle, in buoying up the public 
heart when sinking in despondency. He had 
now an opposite task to peiform, to guard 
against an overweening confidence inspiied hy 
the reoent triumph. In a letter to General 
Greene, he writes : “ I shall remain but a few 
days here, and shall proceed to Philadelphia, 
when I shall attempt to stimulate Congress to 
the best improvement of our late success, hy 
taking the mo&tvigoious and efiectual measures 
to he ready for an early and decisive campaign 
the next year. My gieatest fear is, that Con*' 
gress, viewing tins stroke in loo important a 
point of light, may think our work too nearly 
closed, and will fall into a state of languor and 
lelaxation. To prevent this error, I shall em- 
ploy every means in my power, and if, unhap- 
pily, wo sink into that fatal mistake, no pait of 
the blame shall be mine.” 

In a letter written at the same time to La- 
fayette, who, having obtained fiom Congress 
an indefinite leave of absence, was about to sail, 
he says . “ I owe it to your friendship, and to 
my alTcctioiiato regard for yon, my dear mar- 
quis, not to let you leave tins country, without 
carrying with you fresh marks of my attaoli- 
ment to you, and new expressions of the high 
sense I enterfcaiu of your iiiilitary conduct, and 
other important services in the course of the 
last campaign.” In reply to inquiries which 
the marquis had made resiiccting the operations 
of the coming year, ho declares that everything 
must depend absolutely for success upon the 
naval foice to bo employed in thoso seas and 
the time of its appearance. “ No land force,” 
ivritos ho, can act decisively unless it is ac- 
companied by a maritime superiority , nor can 
more than negative advantages be expected 
without it. For proof of this wo have only to 
recur to instances of tli(‘ ease and facility with 
which tho British slni' d their ground, as ad- 
vantages 'were to bo obtained at cither extrem- 
ity of the oontinont, and to their late heavy 
loss the moment they failed in their naval su- 
periority. ’*" * ’'^ * A doubt did not exist, 
nor does it at this moment, m any man’s mjud, 
of the total extirpation of the British force in 
the Oarolinas and Georgia, if the Count de 
Grasse could have extended his co-operation 
two months longer,” 


■We may add here that Congress, after reso- 
lutions highly complimentary to the maiquis, 
had, through the secretary of foreign affairs, 
rocominended to the ministeis plenipotentiary 
of the United States, resident in Europe, to con- 
fer with the maiquis, and avail tlicmselves of 
his information relative to the situation of na- 
tional affaiis, which information the various 
heads of departments were instructed to furnish 
him j and he was furthermore made tho hearer 
of a letter to Ins sovereign, recommending him 
in the strongest teims to the i oy al considera- 
tion. Mucliwms anticipated from the generous 
zeal of Lafayette, and the inffuence ho would bo 
able to exercise m France in favor of the Amer- 
ican cause. 

Towards the end of November, Washington 
was in Philadelphia, where Congress received 
him with distinguished honors. He lost no 
time in cnfoicmg the policy respecting the en- 
suing campaign, which ho had set foitli an Iiis 
letters to Geneial Greeno and the marquis. His 
views wore met by the military coinmiitee of 
Congress, with winch ho was m frequent con- 
sultation, and by the socretaries of war, finance, 
and public affairs, who attended their confor- 
cnocB. Under Ins impulse and personal super- 
vision, tho military arrnngomonts for 1782 were 
made with unusual despatch. On tho 10th of 
December resolutions wore passed in Congress 
for requisitions of men and money from tho 
several States ; and Washington backed thoso 
requisitions by letters to tho rospeetivo govern- 
ors, urging eompluiuco. Fitreuuous ex- 

ertions, too, were made by Dr. Fraiikhn, then 
niinistor in Fiance, to seouro a continuance of 
efficient aid from that power ; and a loan of six 
millions had been promised hy tho king after 
hearing of tho capitulation of Y^orktown. 

The persuasion that peace was at hand was, 
however, too prevalent for tho public to bo 
roused to now sacrifices and toils to maintain 
what was considered the mere shadow of a war. 
Tho States were slow in furnishing a small jiart of 
tlioir respective quotas of troops, and still slower 
in answering to tho requisitions for money. 

After remaining four months in Pliiladolpliia, 
Washington set out in Maroli to rejoin the army 
at Newbu% on tho Hudson, Ho was at Mor- 
ristown m the Jerseys on the 28th, when a bold 
project was submitted to him by Colonel Mat- 
thias Ogden, of the J ersey lino. Prince William 
Henry,* son of the king of England, who was 
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serving as a niiclsliipmarL in the fleet of Admiral 
Digby, was at that time in Kew Yoik witb tbe 
admiral, an object of great attention to tbe 
army, and tbe tory pait of the inhabitants. 
The project of Colonel Ogden was to surprise 
the prince and the admiral at their qnaiters m 
the city, and bring them off prisoners. He was 
to be aided in the entei prise by a captam, a 
subaltern, three sergeants, and thirty-sis men. 
They were to embark fiom the Jersey shore on 
a rainy night in four whaleboats, well manned, 
and lowed with muffled oars, and were to land 
in Hew York at half-past nine, at a wharf" not 
far from the qnartei s of the prince and admiral, 
which were in Hanover Square Part of the 
men were to giiaul tlie boats, while Colonel 
Ogden with a stiong party was to ]proceedto 
the house, force the doors if necessary, and 
capture the prince and admiral. In returning 
to the boats, part of the men, armed with 
guns and bayonets, weio to precede the prison- 
ers, and pait to follow at half a gunshot dis- 
tance, to give front to the enemy until all were 
embarked. 

The plan was approved by Washington, hut 
Colonel Ogden was charged to be careful that 
no insult or indignity be offered to tho piince 
or admiral, should they bo captured. They 
weio, on the contrary, to ho treated with all 
possible respect, and convoyed without delay 
to Congress. 

How far an attempt was made to carry this 
plan into operation, is not known. An exag- 
gerated alarm seems to have been awakened by 
extravagant reports circulated in Hew York, 
as appears by the following citation fiom a pa- 
per or letter dated Ai)nl 2 3 cl, and transmitted 
by Washington to Ogden : 

Great seem to bo tlieir approbonsions hero. 
About a fortnight ago a number of flat-boats 
were discovered by a sentinel from the hank 
of tho river (Hudson), which are said to have 
been intended to fire the suburbs, and in the 
height of the conflagration to make a desoent 
on the lower part of the city, and WToat from 
our embraces his Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, 
Prince William Henry, and several other illus- 
trious personages — since which great precau- 
tions have been taken for the security of those 
gentlemen, by augmenting tho guai‘ds, and to 
render their persons as little exposed as pos- 
sible,” 

Tliose precautions very probably disconcerted 
tho project of Colonel Ogden, of which we And 
no other traces. 


In a recent letter to General Greene, Wash- 
ington had expressed himself strongly on the 
subject of retaliation. “ Of all laws it is the 
most difflcult to execute, where you have not 
the transgressor himself in yoni possession. 
Humanity -will ever interfere, and ])lead strong- 
ly against the sacrifice of an innocent poison for 
the guilt of anotliei.” 

It was hnt three or four months after this 
writing, that Ins judgment and feelings weie 
put to the proof in this respect. We have liad 
occasion to notice the marauds of the Hew 
Yoik refugees in the Jerseys. One of their 
nnmber by the name of Philip White had been 
captured by the Joisey people, and killed in at- 
tempting to escape from those who weie con- 
dnetmg him to Monmouth jail. His partisans 
m Hew York determined on a signal revenge. 
Captain Joseph Huddy, an ardent whig, who 
had been captiii ed when bravely defending a 
block-house in Monmouth County, and earned 
captive to Hew York, was now drawn forth 
from prison, conducted mto the Jerseys by a 
party of refugees, headed by a Captain Lippen- 
cott, and hanged on tho heights of Middletown 
with a label affixed to his breast, bearing the 
inscription, “ Up goes Iliiddy for Philip White.” 

Tho neiglibormg country cried out for retali- 
ation. W ashingtou submitted the matter, with 
all the evidence furnished, to a board of gen- 
eral and iicld-officers. It was unanimously de- 
termined that the offender should bo demand- 
ed for execution, and, if not given up, that re- 
taliation should bo exercised on a British pns- 
oncr of eipial rank. Washington accordingly 
sent proofs to Sir Henry Clinton of what he 
stigmatized as a murder, and demanded that 
Captain Lippencott, or the officer who com- 
manded the execution of Captain Iluddy, sliould 
bo given up ; or if that officer should be inferior 
in rank, so many of the perpetrators as would, 
according to the tariff of exchange, be an equiv- 
alent. To do this,” said ho, “ will mark the 
justice of your Excellency’s character In fail- 
ure of it, I shall hold myself justifiable in the 
eyes of God and man, for the measure to which 
I -will resort.” 

Sir Henry declined a compliance, but stated 
that ho had ordered a strict inquiry into the 
circumstances of Captain Ilnddy’s death, and 
would bring the perpetrators of it to immediate 
trial. 

Washington about tho same time received 
tho copy of a resolution of Congress approving 
of his firm and judicious conduct, in his appli- 
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cation to the British general at Ne-w York, and 
promising to support him in his fised purpose 
of exemplary retaliation ” 

He accordingly ordered a selection to he 
made by lot, for the ahore purpose, fiom among 
the British officers, prisoners at Lancaster in 
Pennsylvania. To enhance the painful nature 
of the case, the lot fell upon Captain Charles 
Asgill of the guards, a youth only nineteen 
years of age, of an amiahlo character and high 
hopes and expectations, being only son and heir 
of Sir Charles Asgill, a -wealthy baionet. 

The youth bore his lot with finniiess, but Ms 
fellow piisoners were incensed at Sir Eem:y 
Clinton for exposing him to such a fate by re~ 
fusing to deliver up the culprit. One of their 
number, a son of the Earl of Ludlow, solicited 
permission from Washington to proceed to New 
York and lay the case before Sir G-uy Carlcton, 
who had succeeded in command to Sir Henry 
Clinton. In granting it, Washington intimated 
that, though deeply affected by the unhappy 
fate to which Captain Asgill was subjected, and 
devoutly -wishing that his life might be spared, 
there was but one alternative that could save 
him, of winch the British commander must be 
aware. 

The matter remained for some time in sus- 
pense. Washington had ordered that Captain 
Asgill should bo treated “ with every tender 
attention and politeness (consistent with Ins 
present situation), which his rank, fortune, and 
connections, together with Ins nnfortnnate state, 
deiuandcd,’^ and the captain himself acknowl- 
edged ill writing the feeling and attentive iimii- 
ner in which those commands wore executed. 
But on the question of retaliation Wa^^hington 
remained firm. 

Lippencott was at length tried by a court' 
martial, but, after a long sitting, acquitted, it 
appearing tliat ho had acted under the verbal 
orders of Governor Franklin, president of the 
board of associated loyalists, Tho British com- 
mander reprobated the death of Captain Iluddy, 
and broke up tho board. 

These civoumstaucos changed in some degree 
the ground upon whicii ashingtoii was pro- 
ceeding. lie laid tho whole matter before 
Congress, admitted Captain Asgill on parole at 
Morristown, and subsequently intimated to the 
secretary of war his private opinion in favor 
of his release;^ with permission to go to his 
friends iii Europe. 

In the mean time Lady Asgill, the mother of 
the youth, had written a pathetic letter to the 


Count de Yergennes, the French minister of 
state, imploring his intercession in behalf of her 
son. Tlie letter was shown to the king and 
qneen, and by their direction tho count wrote 
to Washington solioiting the liberation of As- 
gill. Washington, as has been shown, had al- 
ready suggested his release, and was annoyed 
at the delay of Congress in the matter. lie 
now referred to that body the communication 
from the count, and urged a favorable decision 
To his gieat relief, he received their directions 
to set Captain Asgill at liberty. 

This, like the case of the unfortunate Andr6, 
was one of the painful and trying predicaments 
in whicli a strict sense of publie duty obliged 
Washington to do violence to his natural im- 
pulses, and he declares in one of Ins let- 
ters, that the situation of Captain Asgill often 
filled him with the keenest anguish. “ I felt 
for him ou many accounts ; and not tho least 
when, viewing liim as a man of lionor and sen- 
timent, I considered how unfortunate it was 
for him that a wretch who possessed neither, 
should be tho means of causing him a single 
pang or a disagreeable sensation.” 

NOTE 

While those pages are going through tho press, we 
I have before us an instance of that conscientious regard 
, for justice winch governed Washington’s conduct 
I A favorite aide-do-cnmp, Colonel Samuel B, Webb, 
who had been wounded in the battles of Bunker’s Hill 
and White Plains, was captured m December, 1777, 
when commanding a Connecticut regiment, and ac- 
companying General Paisona m a descent’ upon Long 
Island Ho was then but twenty-four years of age, 
and tho youngest colonel in the army. Presuming 
upon the favor of General Washington, who had pro- 
nounced him one of tlio most accomplished gentlemen 
' in the service, ho wrote to him, reporting his ciipture, 
and begging most stronuously for an immcdia(G ex- 
change. lie received a prompt, but disappointing 
reply Washington lamented his unfortunate condi- 
tion. ^‘It would give mo idcasure,” said he, “to 
render you any services in my power, but it is impos- 
sible for me to comply with your request, without 
violating the principles of justice, and incurring a 
charge of partiality.’^ 

In fact, several officers of Colonel Webb’s rank had 
been a long time in durance, and it was a rule with 
Washington that those first captured should be first 
released. To tins rule ho mfiovibly adhered, however 
his feelings might plead for its infringemont. Colonel 
Webb, in consequence, was not exchanged until tho 
present year ; when Washington, still on principles of 
justice, gave him the brevet rank of Brigadier-general 
ttud the command of the hghfc-infantry. 
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OHAPTEH XYS. 

In disposing of the ease of Captain Asgill, we 
liave anticipated dates^ and must revert to the 
time when Washington again established hi^ 
head-qnartei s at X ewhnrg on the Hudson. The 
solicitude felt by him on account of the univer- 
sal relaxation of the sinews of war, was not 
allayed by reports of pacific speeches, and mo- 
tions made in the Biitish parliament, which 
might be delusive. “ Even if the nation and 
parliament,” said he, “are really in earnest to 
obtain peace with America, it will, undoubt- 
edly, be wisdom in us to meet them with great 
caution and circumspection, and by all means 
to keep our arms firm in our hands , and in- 
stead of relaxing one iota in our cxeiTions, 
rather to spring forward with redoubled vigor, 
that wo may take the advantage of every fa- 
vorable opportunity, until our wishes arc fully 
obtained. Xo nation ever yet suffered in teaty 
by prepaiing, even in the moment of negotia- 
tion, most vigorously for the field.” 

Sir Guy Oaiieton arrived in Xew York early 
in Kay to take the place of Sir Henry Clinton, 
who had solicited his recall. In a loiter dated 
May 7th, Sir Guy informed ‘Washington of his 
being joined with Admiral Bigby in the com- 
mission of peace ; ho transmitted at the same 
time printed copies of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons on the 4th of March, re- 
specting an address to the king in favor of 
peace ; and of a bill reported in conseqiieiico 
thereof, authorizing the king to concliido a 
peace or truce with the revolted xiroviiices of 
Xorth America. As this hill, however, had 
not passed into a law when Sir Gay‘left Eng- 
land, it presented no basis for a negotiation ; 
and was only cited by him to show the pacific j 
disposition of the British nation, with which 
ho professed the most zealous concurrence. 
Still, though multiplied circumstances gradu- 
ally persuaded Washington of a real disposition 
on the part of Groat Britain to terminate the 
war, he did not think fit to lelax his piepara- 
tions for hostilities. 

Groat discontents prevailed at this time in 
the array, both among officers and men. The 
neglect of the States to furnish their propor- 
tions of the sum voted by Congress for the 
prosecution of the war, had loft the aarmy al- 
most destitute. There was scarce money suf- 
ficient to feed the troops from day to day ; 
indeed, there were days when they were abso- 
40 


lutely in want of provisions. The pay of the 
officers, too, was greatly in arrear, many of 
them doubted whether they would ever receive 
the half pay decieeci to them by Congress for 
a term of years after the conclusion of the war, 
and fears began to he exiiressed that, in the 
event of peace, they would all be disbanded 
with their claims unliquidated, and themselves 
cast upon the community penniless, and unfit- 
ted, by long military habitudes, for the gainful 
pursuits of peace. 

At this juncture, Washington received an ex- 
traordinary letter from Colonel Lewis Xioola, a 
veleian ofideer, once commandant of Eort Mif- 
flin, wdio had been in habits of intimacy with 
him, and had warmly interceded m behalf of 
the suffering army. In this letter he attributed 
all the ills experienced and anticipated by the 
army and the public at large to the existing 
form of government. He condemned a repub- 
lican form as incompatible -with naiiional pros- 
perity, and advised a mixed government like 
that of England ; which, he had no doubt, on 
its benefits being properly pointed out, would 
bo readily adopted. “ In that case,” he adds, 
“it will, I believe, bo imcoiiiroveited, that the 
same abilities which have led us through diffi- 
cnltios apparently insurmountable by human 
power, to victory and glory; those qualities 
that have merited and obtained the universal 
esteem and veneration of an army, would be 
most likely to conduct and direct us in the 
smoother paths of peace. Some peoxfio have 
so connected the idea of tyranny and nfon- 
archy, as to find it very difficult to separate 
them. It may, therefore, bo requisite to give 
the head of such a constitution as I jiropose, 
some title apparently more moderate; hut, if 
all other things were once adjusted, I believe 
strong arguments might bo produced for ad- 
mitting the title of Hino, which, I conceive, 
would bo attended with some material advan- 
tages.” 

Washington saw at once that Xicola was but 
the organ of a military faction, disposed to 
make the army the basis of an energetic gov- 
ernment, and to place him at the head. The 
suggestion, hacked by the opportunity, might 
have tempted a man of mcanor ambition : from 
him it drew the following indignant letter: 

“With a mixture of great surprise and as- 
tonishment, I have read with attention the sen- 
timents you have submitted to my perusal. Be 
assured, sir, no occurrence in the course of the 
war has given me more painful sensations, than 
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yoTir information of there being such ideas ex- 
isting in the army, as yon have expressed, and 
I must yien^ with abhorrence, and reprehend 
with severity. For the present, the communi- 
cation of them will rest in my own bosom, nn- 
iess some further agitation of the matter shall 
make a disclosure necessary. 

I am ranch at a loss to conceive what part 
of my conduct could have given encouragement 
to an address, which to me seems big with the 
greatest mi&ohiefs that can hefall my country. 
It I am not deceived in the knowledge of my- 
self, you could not have found a person to whom 
your schemes are more disagreeable. At the 
same time, in justice to my own feelings, I 
must add, that no man possesses a more sincere 
wish to see ample justice done to the aimy than 
I do ; and as far as my powers and influence, 
in a constitutional way, extend, they shall he 
employed to the utmost of my abilities to 
efTect it, should there be any occasion. Let 
me conjure you, then, if you have any regard 
for your country, concern for yourself, or 
posterity, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts from your mind, and never comimmi- 
cate, as from yourself or any one clso, a senti- 
ment of the like nature, 

On the 3d of August, Sir G-uy Caiieton and 
Admiral Digby wrote a joint letter to ‘Washing- 
ton, informing him that they were acquainted, 
by authority, that negotiations for a general 
peace had already boon commenced at Paris, 
and that the independence of tlio United States 
would bo proposed in tlio flist instance by the 
British commissionor, instead of being made a 
condition of a general treaty.” 

Even yet, Washington was wary, ^‘Froxn 
the former infatuation, dnjilicity, and perverse 
system of British policy,” said ho, I confess I 
am induced to doubt evoi'y thing ; to suspect 
every thing.” ^ a Whatever the real 

intention of tho enemy may be, I think the 
strictest attention and exertion, winch have 
over boon exercised on our part, instead of be- 
ing diminished, ought to be increased. Jeal- 
ousy and precaution at least can do no harm. 
Too much confidence and supincncss may bo 
pernicious in the extemo.” 

What gave force to this policy was, that as yet 
no offers had been made on tho part of Great 
Britain, for a general cessation of hostilities, and, 
although the British commanders were in a man- ^ 
ner tied down by the resolves of the House of i 
Commons, to a defensive war, only in the United 
States, they might he at liberty to transport 


part of tbeir force to the West Indies to act 
against the French possessions in that quarter. 
With these considerations he wrote to the 
Count do Rocliambeau, then at Baltimore, ad- 
vising him, for the good of the common cause, 
to march his troops to the banks of the Hud- 
son, and form a junction with the American 
army. 

The junction took place about tho middlo of 
September. The French army crossed the 
Hudson at King’s Ferry to Yerplanck’s Point, 
where tho American forces woie paraded un- 
der arms to welcome them. The clothing and 
arms lecently received from France or captured 
at Yorktown, enabled them to make an unusu- 
alLy respectable appearance. Two lines wore 
formed from the landing-place to head-quarters, 
between which Count Rochambeau passed, es- 
corted by a troop of cavaliy ; after winch he 
took his station beside General Washington 
the music struck up a French march, and the 
whole army passed in leview before them. 

The French army encamped on tho left of tho 
American, near Orompond, about ten iiiilos from 
yerjilauck’s Point. Tho greatest good will con- 
tinued to prevail botwoen tho allied forces, 
though the Ameiicans liad but little moans of 
showing hospitality to their gay Gallic friends. 
Only conceive tho mortillcation they must 
suffer, oven tho general oflicers,” Kjiys Wash- 
ington in a letter to the secretary of war, 
“ when they cannot invite a French oflicor, a 
visiting friend, or a travelling acquaintauoo, to 
a bettor repast than whiskey hot from f.ho still, 
and not always that, and a bit of beef without 
vegetables will afford them.” 

Speaking oC a contemplated reduction of tho 
army to take place on tho Isl of January: 
“While I promise,” said he, “that no one I 
have seen or hoard of ajipoars oiqioscd to the 
! principle of reducing tho army as circuinHt.ances 
may require ; yet I cannot liolp fearing tho 
result of the measure in contemplation, under 
lircsent circumstances, when I see sucli a num- 
ber of men, goaded by a thousand stings of re- 
flection on tho past, and of anticipation on tho 
future, about to bo timnod into tho w^orld, 
soured by penury, and what they call the in- 
gratitude of tho public, involved in debts, with- 
out one farthing of money to carry them home, 
aftox* having spent the fiowox^ of their days, and 
many them their patrimonies, in establishing 
tho freedom and independence of their country, 
and suffei'ed every thing that human nature is 
capable of euduring on this side of death : — I 
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repeat it, that Tvhen I consider these iiritating 
circumstances, without one thing to soothe their 
feelings or dispel the gloomy prospects, I can- 
not avoid apprehending that a tram of evils 
will follow, of a every serious and distressing 
natui’e. h- 

“ I wish not to heighten the shades of the 
piotuie so far as the reality would justify me 
in doing it. I could give anecdotes of patriot- 
ism and distress, which have scaicely ever been 
paralleled, never surpassed in the histoiy of 
mankind But you may rely upon it, the pa- 
tience and long-siitfering of this army are al- 
most exhausted, and that there never was so 
great a spiiit of discontent as at this mstant. 
"While in the field, I think it may he kept from 
breaking out into acts of outrage ; hut when we 
retire into winter-quarters, unless the storm is 
previously dissipated, I cannot be at ease re- 
specting the consequences. It is high time for 
a jieace.” 


OnAPTEPw XXXI. 

The anxious fears of Washington in regard 
to what might take place on the apxiroaching 
reduction of the army, wero in some degree 
realized. After the meeting with the Trench 
army at Yerplanck’s Point, he had drawn up 
his forces to his former encampment at Hew- 
Inirg, whore he osiahlishcd his head-quarters 
for the winter. In the leisure and idleness of 
a winter camp, the discontents of the army 
had time to ferment. The arrearages of x)ay 
became a topic of constant and angry comment, 
as well as the question, whether the resolution 
of Congress, granting half pay to ofilcors who 
Bhoiild servo to the ond of the war, would be 
carried into elTect. Whence wero the funds 
to arise for such half pay ? The national treas- 
ury was empty ; the States were slow to tax 
themselves ; the resources of foreign loans was 
nearly exhausted. The articles of confedera- 
tion I’equired the concurrence of nine States to 
any act appropriating public money. There 
had never been nine States in favor of the half 
pay csiabliahmont ; was it probable that as 
many would concur in applying any scanty 
funds that might accrue, and which would he 
imperiously demanded for many other pur- 
poses, to the payment of claims known to ho 
unpopular, and to the support of men, who, the 
necessity for their services being at an end, 
might he regarded as drones in the community ? 


The result of these boding conferences was 
a memorial to Congress in December, from the 
officers in camp, on behalf of the army, repre- 
seating the hardships of the case, and proposing 
that a specific sum should be granted them for 
the money actually clue, and as a commutation 
for half pay Three officers wero deputed to 
present the memorial to Oongiess, aud watch 
over and promote its success 

The memorial gave rise to animated and 
long discussions in Congres'^. Some members 
weie for admitting the claims as founded on 
engagements entered into by the nation , others 
were for referring them to the respective States 
of the claimants. Th e winter passe d away with- 
out any definite measures on the snbjeot. 

On the lOili of March, 1783, an anonymous 
paper was oircnlated through the camp, calling: 
a meeting at eleven o’clock the next day, of the 
general and field-officers, of an officer from each 
company, and a delegate from the medical staff, 
to consider a letter just received from their 
representatives in Philadelphia, and what meas- 
ures, if any, should be adopted to obtain that 
redress of grievances which they seemed to 
have solicited in vain. 

On the following morning an anonymous ad- 
dress to the ofiScors of the army was privately 
put in circulation. It professed to bo from a 
fellow-soldier, who had shared in their toils 
and mingled in. their dangers, and who till very 
lately had believed in the justice of his country. 

After a pursuit of sevon long years,” ob- 
served he, “ the object for which we sot out is 
at length brought within our reach. Yes, my 
friends, that suffering courage of yours was 
active once ; it has conducted the United States 
of America through a doubtful and bloody 
war; it has placed lier in the chair of intlc- 
pendency, and peace returns to blCvSH — whom ? 
a country willing to redress your wrongs, clior- 
ish your worth, and reward your services? a 
country courting your return to private life, 
with tears of gratitude and smiles of admira- 
tion, longing to divide with you that independ- 
ency which your gallantry has given, and those 
riches which your wounds have preserved ? Is 
this the case ? or is it rather a country that 
tramples npoir your inghts, disdains your cries, 
and insults your ‘ distresses ? Have you not 
more than once suggested your wishes, <ind 
made known your wants to Oongress— wants 
and wishes, which gratitude and policy should 
have anticipated, rather thair evaded? And 
have you not lately, in the meek language of 
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entreating memorials, begged from their justice 
Tvbat you could no longer expect from their 
faTor? How have you been answered? Let 
the letter, which you are called to consider to- 
morrow, make reply 1 

“If this, then, be your treatment, while the 
s wo ids you wear are necessary for the defence 
of America, what have you to expect fiom 
peace, when your voice shall sink, and yom' 
strength dissipate by division, when those 
very swords, the instruments and companions 
of your glory, shall be taken from your sides, 
and no remaining maik of military distinction 
left but your wants, infirmities, and soais? 
Can yon then consent to be the only sufierers 
by this Revolution, and, retiring fiom the field, 
grow old in poverty, wretchedness, and con- 
tempt? Can you consent to wade through the 
vile mire of dependency, and owe the miserable 
remnant of that life to chanty, which has hith- 
erto been spent in honor ? If you can, go, and 
cany with you the jest of Tories, and the scorn 
of Whigs ; the ridicule, and what is worse, the 
pity of the world! Go, starve and be forgot- , 
ten I But if your spiiits should levolt at this ; 
if you have sense enough to discover, and spirit 
sufiicient to oppose tyranny, under whatever 
garb it may assume, whether it ho the piluin 
coat of republicanism, or the splendid robe 
of royalty; if you have yet learned to dis- 
cnniiiiate between a people and a cause, be- 
tween men and principles; awake, attend to 
your situation, and redress yourselves I If the 
present moment bo lost, every iutiiro efiort is 
ill vain ; and your threats then will bo as empty 
as your entreaties now. 

“I would advise you, Iheroforo, to come to 
somo final opinion upon what you can bear, 
and what you will suficr. If your determina- 
tion bo ill any proportion to your wrongs, carry 
your appeal from the justice to the fears of 
goverument. Ohaiigo the inilk-and-wator stylo 
of your last memorial. Assuiiio a bolder tone, 
decent, but lively, spirited, and determined; 
and suspect the man who would advise to 
more moderation and longer forbearance. Lot 
two 01 ' three men, who can feel as well as 
write, be appointed to draw up your last re- 
monstrance^ for I would no longer give it the 
suing, soft, unsuccessful epithet of memorial. 
Let it represent in language, that will neither 
dishonor you by its rudeness, nor betray you 
by its fears, what has been promised by Oon- 
gress, and what has been performed ; how long 
and how patiently you have suffered ; how little 


you have asked, and how much of that little 
has been denied Tell them, that, though you 
were the first, and wonld wish to be the last, 
to cnoountei danger, thongh despair itself can 
never drive you into dishonor, it may drive 
you from the field; that the wound, often ii- 
ritated and never healed, may at length be- 
come incurable ; and that the slightest mark 
of indignity from Congress now, must operate 
like the grave, and part you forever ; that, in 
any political event, the army has its alternative. 
If peace, that nothing shall separate you from 
your arms but death ; if war, that courting the 
auspices, and inviting the direction of your il- 
lustrious leader, you will retire to some unset- 
tled country, smile in yonr turn, and ^mock 
when their fear cometli on.’ But let it repre- 
sent, also, that slionlcl they comply with the 
lequest of your late menioiial, it would make 
you more happy and them inoro respcetable , 
that, while war should continue, you would 
; follow their standard into the field ; and when 
it came to an end, you would withdraw into 
the shade of private life, and give the world 
another subject of wonder and applause; an 
ai'iny victorious over its enemies, victorious 
over itself,” 

This bold and eloquent, but dangerous ap- 
peal, founded as it was upon the wrongs and 
suflerings of a gallant army and the shameful 
want of sympathy m lardy legislators, called 
for the Ml exercise of Wasliingtcui’s cliaraotor- 
istio firmness, caution, and discnniiiiation. In 
goneral orders he noticed tho anonymous paper, 
but expressed lus confidence that the good sense 
of officers would prevent them from paying at- 
tention to such an irregular invitation ; which 
he reprobated as disorderly. 'With a view to 
counteract its effects, ho requostod a like moot- 
ing of offioors on tho 15th instant, to hoar tho 
report of tho committeo doputod to Congress. 

Aftor mature doliboration,” added ho, “they 
wiU devise what further inoasuros ought to bo 
adopted as most rational and best oaloulated to 
obtain the just and important objoot in view.” 

On tho following day another anonymous 
address was ciroulaiod, written in a more mod- 
erate tone, but to tho same purport with the 
first, and affecting to construe tho gonoral or- 
ders into an approbation of tho object sought ; 
only changing the day appointed for tlio moot- 
ing. “ Till now,” it obsorvod, “ tho command- 
er-in-ohief has regarded tho steps you have 
taken for redress with good wishes done ; his 
ostensible silence has aiithorhsod your meet- 
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ings, and Ms private opinion sanctified yonr 
claims. Had lie disliked tke object in view, 
would not the same sense of duty which for- 
bade you from meeting on the third day of the 
week, have forbidden you from meeting on the 
seventh P Is not the same subject held up to 
your view ^ and has it not passed the seal of 
office, and taken all the solemnity of an order ^ 
This will give system to your proceedings, and 
stability to your resolves.” &c , &c 

On Saturday, the IStli of March, the meet- 
ing took place. 'Wasliingtoii had previously 
sent for the officers, one hy one, in private, 
and enlarged on the loss of character to the 
whole army, that would result fioiii intemper- 
ate resolutions. At the meeting, General Gates 
was called to the chair. Washington rose and 
apologized for appearing there, which he had 
not intended to do when he issued the order 
directing the assemblage. The diligence, how- 
ever, which had been used in circulating anony- 
mous writings, rendered it necessary he should 
give bis sentiments to the army, on the nature 
and tendency of them. Ho Imd taken tins 
opportunity to do so, and had committed his 
thoughts to writing, which, with the mdul- 
genoo of his brother officers, he would take the 
liberty of reading to them. 

Ho then proceeded to read a forcible and 
feeling address, pointing out the irregularity 
and impropriety of the recent anonymous sum- 
mons, and the dangerous nature of the anony- 
mous address; a production, as he observed, 
addressed more to the feelings and passions 
than to the judgment ; drawn with groat art, 
calculated to impress the mind with an idea 
of premeditated injustice in the sovereign pow- 
er of the United States, and to ronne all those 
roRontments which must unavoidably flow from 
such a belief. 

On tliGRo principles ho had opposed the ir- 
regular and hasty meeting appointed in the 
anonymous summons, not from a disinclination 
to afibrd officers every opportunity, consistent 
with thoir own honor and the dignity of the 
army, to make known i heir grievances. “If 
my conduct heretofore,” said lie, “has not 
evinced to you, tliat I have been a faithful 
friend to the ai’ray, my declaration of it at tins 
time would he equally unavailing and improp- 
er. Hut as I was among the first who om- 
harkod in the cause of our common country ; 
as I have never left your side one moment, hut 
when called from you on public duty; as I 
have boon the constant companion and witness 


of your distresses, and not among the last to 
feel and acknowledge your merits ; as I liar e 
ever considered my own military reputation as 
inseparably connected with that of the army ; 
as my heart has ever expanded with joy when 
I have heard its praises, and my indignation 
has arisen when the mouth of detraction has 
been opened against it , it can scarcely be sup- 
posed at this last stage of the war that I am 
indifferent to its interests ” i ^ i ' 

“For myself,” oh'^^erves he, in another part 
of his address, “ a recollection of the cheerful 
assistance and prompt obedience I have experi- 
enced from you under every vicissitude of foi- 
tnne, and the sincere affection I feel for an 
army I have so long had the honor to com- 
mand, will oblige mo to declare in this public 
and solemn manner, that for the attainment of 
complete justice for all your toils and dangers, 
and the gratification of every wish, so far as 
may he done consistently with the great duty 
I owe my country and those powers we are 
bound to respect, you may fully command my 
services to the utmost extent of my abilities 
“"While I give you these assurances, and 
pledge myself in the most unequivocal manner 
to exert whatever abilities I am possessed of in 
your favor, let me entreat you, gentlemen, on 
your part, not to take any measures which, 
viewed in the calm light of reason, will lessen 
the dignity and sully the glory you have 
hitherto maintained ; — let me request you to 
roly on the plighted faith of your country, and 
place a fall conlidonce m the purity of the in- 
tentions of Congress ; that, previous to your 
dissolution as an array, they -will cause all your 
accounts to be fairly liquidated, as directed in 
the ro.solutioiiR which wore published to you 
two days ago; and that they will adopt the 
most effectual measures in thoir power to ren- 
der ample justice to yon for your faithful ami 
meritorious scrvioe.s. And lot me ooiijuro you, 
in the name of our common country, as you 
value your own sacred honor, as you respect 
the rights of iiiimanity, and as you regard the 
military and national character of America, to 
express your utmost horror and detestation of 
the man wlao wishes, under any specious pro- 
tencofl, to overturn the liberties of our coun- 
try ; and who wickedly attempts to open the 
fiood-gates of civil .discord, and deluge our ris- 
ing empire in blood. By thus determining and 
thus acting, you will pursue the plain and di- 
rect road to the attainment of your wishes ; 
you will defeat the insidious designs of our 
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enemies, who are compelled to resort from 
open force to secret artifice ; you will give one 
more distinguished proof of unexampled pa- 
triotism and patient virtue, rising superior to 
the pressure of the most compheated suffer- 
ings ; and you will, hy the dignity of your con- 
duct, afford occasion for posteiity to say, when 
spealdng of the glorious example you have 
exhibited to mankind Had this day been 
wanting, the world had never seen the last 
stage of perfection to which human nature is 
capable of attaining ’ ” 

After he had concluded the address, he ob- 
served, that as a corroborating testimony of 
the good disposition in Congress toward the 
army, he would communicate to them a letter 
received from a worthy member of that body, 
who on all occasions had approved himself 
their fast friend He produced an able letter 
from the Hon. Joseph Jones, which, while it 
pointed out the difiioultics and embarrassments 
of Congress, held up very forcibly the idea that 
the army would, at all events, be generously 
dealt with. 

Major Shaw, who was present, and from 
whose memoir we note this scene, relates that 
TFashington, after reading the first paragraph 
of the letter, made a short pause, took ont his 
Spectacles, and begged the iiidulgeiico of his 
audience while ho put them on, observing at 
iJie same time that lie 7iad {/rown {/qwj m their 
Bermcc^ and now found Immlf growing lUml. 
“ There was something,” adds Shaw, “ so natu- 
ral, so imafTccted, m this appeal, as rendered it 
superior to the most studied oratory ; it forced 
its way to the heart, and you iiiiglit see sensi- 
bility moisten every eye.” 

“ Happy for America,” contiiuics Major Shaw, 
that she has a patriot army, and eipially so 
that Washington is its loadoi\ I rejoice in the 
opporl-unity I Iiave had of seeing this groat 
man in a variety of situations ; — calm and in- 
trepid when the battle ragod ; patient and per- 
severing under the pressure of misfortimo, mod- 
erate and poasoHsing himself in the fall cinecr 
of victory. Groat as thoao qualifications deserv- 
edly render him, he novor appoarod to mo 
more truly so than at the assembly we have 
been speaking of. On other occasions ho has 
been supported by the exertions of an army 
and the countenance of his friends; but on 
this ho stood single and alone. There was no 
saying where the passions of an army which 
u oro not a little infiamed, might lead ; but it 
was generally allowed that further forbearance 


; was dangerous, and moderation had ceased to 
I be a virtue. Under these ciicumstancos he ap- 
peared, not at the head of his troops, but, as it 
j were, in opposition to them ; and for a dread- 
ful moment the interests of the army and its 
general seemed to be in competition ! He 
spoke, — every doubt was dispelled, and the 
tide of patriotism rolled again in its wonted 
course. Illustrious man ^ What he says of the 
army may with equal justice he applied to Ins 
own character : — ^Had this day been wanting, 
the world had never seen the last stage of per- 
fection to which Imman nature is capable of 
attaining.’ ” 

The moment Washington retired from the as- 
semblage, a resolution was moved by the warm- 
hearted Knox, seconded by General Putnam, 
and passed unanimously, assuring him that the 
officers reciprocated his affectionate expre>sions 
with the greatest sincerity of winch the liuiiiaii 
liCcait is capable. Then followed rcholntious, 
declaring that no circumstances of distress or 
I danger should induce a conduct calculated to 
i sully tlie reputation and glory acquired at the 
price of their blood and eight years’ fiiitliful 
sorvlcos ; that they continued to have an un- 
shakon confi,dcnce in the justice of (Joiigross 
and their country ; and that tlio coininaiidor- 
j in-chief should bo requested to write to the 
President of Congress, oarnesily entreating a 
speedy decision on tlie late address forwarded 
by a committoo of the army. 

A letter was accordingly written by Wash- 
ington, breathing that generous, yet well-tein- 
perod spirit, with which ho over pleaded the 
cause of the army. 

The result of the proceedings of the grand 
convention of officers,” said he, “ which I have 
the honor of enclosing to your Excellency fiir 
the inspection of Congress, will, 3 llattor mysolfi 
1)0 considered as the last glorious proof of 
patriotism which could have boon given by mon 
who aajiirGd to the distinction of a patriot army, 
and will not only confirm their claim to the 
justice, but will increase their title to the 
gratitude, of their country. 

** Having soon the iirocoediuga on the part 
of tho army torminato with perfect unnnimity, 
and ill a manner entirely consonant to iny 
wishes; being improBsed with tlio livelicbt 
sentiments of affection for those who have bo 
long, so patiently, and so oheerfdly Ruffered 
and fought under my immediate direction; 
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Laving, from motives of justice, duty, and 
gratitude, spontaneously offered myself as an 
advocate for their rights; and having been 
requested to unite to your Excellency, earnestly 
entreating the most speedy decision of Oongiess 
upon the subjects of the late address from the 
army to that honorable body, it only lemains 
for me to perform the task I have assumed, and 
to intercede on their behalf, as I now do, that 
the soveieign power will be pleased to verify 
the predictions I have pronounced, and the 
confidence the army have loposed m the justice 
of their country.’’ 

After referimg to former representations 
made by him to Congress, on the subject of a 
half pay to be granted to officers for life, ho 
adds : “If, besides the simple payment of their 
wages, a further compensation is not due to the 
siifFerings and sacrifices of the ofiicers, then 
have I been mistaken indeed If the whole 
army have not merited whatever a grateful 
pcojile can bestow, then have I been beguiled 
by prejudice and built opinion on the basis of 
error. If this country should not, in the event, 
perform every thing which has been requested 
in the late memorial to Congress, then will my 
belief become vain, and the hope that has been 
excited, void of foundation. And if, as has 
been suggested for the purpose of inflaming 
their passions, ‘ the oflioers of the army are to 
bo the only suflerers by the Revolution ; if, ‘re- 
tiring from the flold, they are to grow old in 
poverty, wretchedness, and contempt ; if thigy 
are to wade through the vile mire of depend- 
ency, and owe the miserable remnant of that 
life to charity, which has hitherto boon sj>ent 
in honor , ’ then shall I have learned what in- 
gratitude is, then shall I have realized a ialo 
which will imbittor every moment of my future 
life. But I am under no such approhonaions. 
A country, rescued by their arms from impend- 
ing ruin, will never leave unpaid the debt of 
gratitude.” 

This letter to the President was accompanied 
by otbor letters to members of Congress ; all 
making similar direct and eloquent appeals. 
The suljjoct was again taken up in Congress, 
nine Btates concurred in a resolution commuting 
the half pay into a sum equal to live years’ 
whole pay ; and the whole matter, at one mo- 
ment so fraught with danger to the republic, 
through the tomporato wisdom of Washington, 
was happily adjusted. 

The anonymous addresses to the army, which 
were considered at the time so insidious and 


inflammatory, and which certainly were ill- 
judged and dangerous, have since been avowed 
by General John Armstrong, a man who had 
snstamed with great credit to himself various 
eminent posts under onr government. At the 
time of writing them he was a young man, 
aide-de-camp to General Gates, and he did it at 
the request of a number of his fellow-officers, 
indignant at the neglect of their just claims by 
Congress, and m the belief that the taidy 
movements of that body required the spur and 
the lash. Washington, in a letter dated 23d 
January, 179'r, says, “ I have since had sufficient 
reason for behoving that the object of the author 
was just, honorable, and fiiendly to the coun- 
try, though the means suggested by him were 
certainly liable to much misunderstanding and 
abuse,” 


CHAPTER ZXXII. 

At length arrived the wishcd-for news of 
peace. A general treaty had been signed at 
Paris on the 20tli of January. An armed ves- 
sel, the Triumph, belonging to the Count 
d’Estaing’s squadron, arrived at Philadelidiia 
from Cadiz, on the 23d of Marcli, bringing a 
letter ffiom the Marquis de Lafayette to the 
President of Congress, communicating the in- 
telligence. In a few days Sir Guy Caiieton 
informed Washington by letter, that he was 
ordered to proclaim a cessation of hostilliics 
by sea and land. 

A similar proclamation issued by Congress, 
was received by Washington on the ITlb of 
April. Being unaccompanied by any instruc- 
tions respecting the discharge of tbo part of the 
army with him, should the measure bo deemed 
necessary, he found himself in a perplexing 
situation. 

The accounts of peace received at different 
times, had raised an expectation in the minds 
of those of his troops that had engaged “ for 
the war,” that a speedy discharge must be the 
consequence of the proclamation. Most of 
them could not distinguish between a proclama- 
tion of a cessation of hostilities and a definitive 
declaration of peace, and might consider any 
further claim on their military services an act 
of injustice. It was hocomiug difficult to en- 
force the discipline necessary to the coherence 
of an army. Washington reprosenied these 
circumstances in a letter to the president, and 
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earnestly entreated a prompt determination on 
tlie part of Congress, as to what was to he the 
period of the services of these men, and how 
lie was to act respecting their discharge. 

One suggestion of his letter is expressiye of 
his strong sympathy with the patriot soldier, 
and his knowledge of what formed a matter of 
pride with the poor fellows who had served 
and suffered under him. lie urged that, in dis- 
charging those who had been engaged “ for the 
war,” the non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers should he allowed to take with them, as 
their own property, and as a gratuity, their 
arms and accoutrements. “ This act, observes 
he, ^‘wonld raise pleasing sensations in the 
minds of these worthy and faithful men, who, 
from their early engaging in the war at mod- 
erate bounties, and from their patient continu- 
ance under innumerable distresses, liavo not 
only deserved nobly of their country, but have 
obtained an honorable distinction over those 
who, with shorter terms, have gamed largo 
pecuniary rewards. This, at a comparatively 
small expense, would bo deemed an honorable 
testimonial from Congress of the regard they 
bear to these distinguished worthies, and tho 
sense they have of their suilering virtues and 
services ^ ^ ^ ^ hi 

“ These constant oompaniona of tlioir toils, 
preserved with sacred attention, would he 
liauded down from tho iirosent possessors to 
their children, as honorary badges of bravery 
and military merit; and would probably bo 
brought forth on some future occasion, with 
pride and exultation, to ho improved with tho 
same military ardor and emulation in the hands 
of posterity, as they have been used by their 
forefathers in tho present ostahlishmont and 
foundation of our national iiidepcndenco and 
glory.” 

This loiter dospaichod, ho notified in general 
orders that tho cessation of hostilities should 
bo proclaimed at noon on tho following day, 
and road in the evening at Iho head of ovory 
rogimout and cai’iiS of the army, “ after which,” 
adds he, “ the chaplains with the several hri- 
gadcs will render thanlcs to Almighty God for 
'all Ills mercies, particularly for his ovomiling 
the wrath of man to his own glory, and causing 
tho rage of war to cease among tho nations.” 

Having noticed that this auspicious day, tho 
19th of April, completed tho eighth year of 
the war, and was the annivorsai'y of tlie event- 
ful conhiot at Lexington, he went on in general 
orders, to impress upon tho army a proper idea 


of the dignified part they were called upon to 
act. 

“ The generous task for which we first flew 
to arms being accomplished, the liberties of 
our country being fully acknowledged, and 
flimly secured, and the characters of those who 
have persevered through every extremity of 
hardship, suffeiing, and dangei”, being immor- 
talized by the illustrious appellation of the pa- 
triot armijj nothing now* remains, hut for the 
actors of this mighty scene to preserve a peifeci, 
unvarying consistency of character, through 
the very last act, to close the drama with ap- 
plause, and to retire from tho military theatre 
with the same approbation of angels and men 
which has crowned ah their former virtuous 
actions.” 

Tho letter which he had written to tho pres- 
ident produced a resolution in Ooiigress, that 
the service of the men engaged in the war did 
not expire until the ratification of tho dormitive 
articles of peace , but that the commandcr-in- 
chief might grant furloughs to suck as he 
thought proper, and that they siionld bo al- 
lowed to take their arms with them. 

'Washington availed himself freely of tins 
pel mission . fmioughs were granted without 
stint; the men set out singly or in small par- 
ties for their rustic homos, and tho danger and 
inconvenience were avoided of disbanding large 
masses, at a time, of unpaid soldiery. hTow 
and then were to be soon tliroo or four in a 
group, bound jprobably to tho same neighbor- 
hood, beguiling the way with caini) jokes and 
camp stories. The war-worn soldior was al- 
ways kindly received at tho farm-liouses along 
the road, whore he might shoulder his gun and 
fight over his battles. The men thus dlsnussod 
on furlough wore never called upon to rejoin 
tho army. Once at lionio, they sank into do- 
niostic life ; ilioir weapons were hung up over 
their fire-places; military trophies oCthe Itovo- 
iutioii to be prized by future goiierations. 

In the mean time Sir Guy Ourloton was mak- 
ing preparations for tho evacuation of tho City 
of FTew York, The moment ho Imd received 
tho royal order for tho cessation of hostilities, 
ho had written for all the shipping that could 
bo procured from Europe and the West Indies. 
As early as tho 27tli of April a Hoot had sailed 
for diffioreut parts of Fova Scotia, carrying oJl 
about seven thousand persons, with all their 
effects. A great part of those were troops, but 
many v^er© royalistB and refugees, exiled by the 
laws of the United States. They looked for- 
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ward wifcli a dreary eye to their voyage, 
“ bound,” as one of them said, ‘Ho a country 
where there were nine months of winter and 
three months of oold weather every year.” 

On the 6th of Hay a personal conference 
took place between Washington and Sir Guy 
at Orangetown, about the transfer of posts in 
the United States, held by the British troops, 
and the delivery of all property stipulated by 
the treaty to be given up to the Americans. 
On the 8th of May, Egbert Benson, William S. 
Smith, and Daniel Parker, were commissioned 
by Congress to inspect and feiiperintcnd at Flow 
York the embarkation of persons and property, 
in fulfilment of the seventh article of the pro- 
visional tieaty. 

While sadness and despair prevailed among 
the tories and refugees in Mew York, the of- 
fioeis in the patriot camp on the Hudson were 
not without gloomy feelings at the thought of 
their approaching separation from each other. 
Eight years of dangers and hardships, shared 
in common and nobly sustained, had welded 
their licaits together, and made it hard to rend 
them asunder. Prompted by such feelings, 
General Enos, ever noted for generous im- 
pulses, suggested, as a mode of perpetuating 
the friendships thus formed and keeping alive 
the brotherhood of the camp, the formation of 
a society composed of the offioers of the army. 
The suggestion met with universal concurrence, 
and the hearty approbation of Washington. 

Meetings wore hold, at which the Baron 
Btouben, as senior officer, presided. A plan was 
driiftcd by a committee composed of Generals 
Ivnox, ITuud, and Huntingdon, and Captain 
Bliaw, and the society was organized at a moot- 
ing held on the 13th of May, at the baron’s 
quarter a in the old Verplanck House, near 
Eishkill. 

By its formula, the ofScers of the American 
army in the most solemn manner combined 
themsolvos into one society of friends to endure 
as long as they should endure, or any of their 
eldest malo posterity, and in failure thereof, 
their collateral branches who might be judged 
worthy of being its supporters and members. 
In memory of the illustrious Roman, Lucius 
Quintins Oincinnatus, who retired from war 
to tlio peaceful duties of the citizen, it was to 
bo called “The Society of the OinomnatL” 
The objects proposed by it wore to preserve 
inviolate the rights and libortios for which they 
had contended; to promote and cherish na- 
tional honor and union between tbo States ; to 


maintain brotherly kindness toward each other, 
and extend relief to such officers and their fami- 
lies as might stand in need of it. 

In order to obtain funds for the purpose, 
each officer was to contribute one month’s pay, 
the interest only to be appropriated to the i e- 
lief of the unfortunate. The general society, 
for the sake of frequent communications, was 
to he divided into State societies, and these 
again into districts. The general society was 
to meet annually on the first Monday in May, 
the State societies on each 4th of July, the dis- 
tricts as often as should bo agreed on by the 
State society. 

The society was to have an insignia called 
“ The Order of the Oincinnati.” It was to be a 
golden American eagle, bearing on its breast 
emblematical devices ; this was to he suspended 
by a deep-blue lihhoii two inches wide, edged 
with white ; significative of the union of Amer- 
ica with France. 

Individuals of the respective States, distin- 
guished for patriotism and talents, might he 
admitted as honorary members for life ; their 
numbers never to exceed a ratio of one to four. 
The French ministers who had officiated at 
Philadelphia, and the Erenoli admirals, gener- 
als, and colonels, who had served in the United 
States, wore to be presented with the insignia 
of the order, and invited to become membeis. 

“Wasliington was chosen ■ananimously to of- 
ficiate as president of it, until the first general 
meeting, to be held in May, 1784. 

On the 8th of Jimo, Washington addressed a 
letter to the governors of the several States on 
the subject of the dissolution of the army. The 
opening of it breathes that aspiration after the 
serene quiet of private life, which had boon his 
dream of happiness throughout the storms and 
trials of his anxious career, hut the fuU fruition 
of which ho was never to realize. 

“The great object,” said he, “for which I 
had the honor to hold an appointment in the 
service of my country being accomplished, I 
am now preparing to return to that domestic 
retirement which, it is well known, I left with 
the greatest reluctance ; a retirement for wliicli 
I have never ceased to sigh, through along and 
painful absence, and in which (remote from the 
noise and trouble of the world) I mediLat.o to 
pass the remainder of life in a state of undis- 
turbed repose,” 

His letter then described the enviable con- 
dition of the citizens of America. “ Sole lords 
and proprietors of a vast tract of continent, 
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ooBipr ell ending all the yarions soila and cli- 
mates of the world, and aboimdmg with all the 
necessaries and conyeniences of life ; and ac- 
knowledged possessois of “ absolute freedom 
and independency ” “ This is the time,” said 

he, “ of their political piobation ; this is the 
moment when the eyes of the whole world are 
turned upon them ; this is the moment to estab- 
lish or ruin their national character forever. 
This is the favorable moment to give snch a 
tone to the federal government, as will enable 
it to answer the ends of its institution ; or this 
may be the moment for relasing the powers of 
the Union, annihilating the cement of the con- 
federation, and esposingus to become the sport 
of European politics, which may play one State 
against another, to prevent their growing im- 
portance, and to serve their own interested 
purposes. 

‘‘ With this conviction of the iraportancG of 
the present crisis, silence in me would he a 
crime. I will therefore speak the language of 
fi’eedom and sincerity without disguise, 

“lam aware, however,” continues he mod- 
estly, “ that those who differ from me in politi- 
cal sentiment may perhaps remark, that I am 
stopping out of the proper line of my duty, and 
may possibly ascribe to arrogance or ostenta- 
tion, what I know is the result of the purest 
intention. But the rectitude of my own hoaid, 
which disdains such unworthy motives ; the 
part I have hitherto acted in life ; the deter- 
mination I have formed of not taking any share 
in public business hereafter ; the ardent desire 
I feel, and shall continue to manifest, of quietly 
enjoying, in private life, after all the toils of 
war, the benefits of a wise and liberal govern- 
ment; will, I fiatter myself, sooner or later 
convince my countrymen, that I could have no 
ainistor views in dolivoring, with so little re- 
serve, the opinions contained in this address,” 

He then proceeded ably and eloquently to 
discuss what he considered the four things es- 
sential to the well-being, and even the exist- 
ence of the United States as an independent 
power. 

Eirst. An indissolnblo union of the States 
under one federal head, and a perfect acquies- 
cence of the several States, in the full exorcise 
of the prerogative vested in such a head by the 
constitution. 

Second. A sacred regard to public justice in 
discharging debts and fulfiHing contracts made 
by Congress for the purpose of carrying on the 
war. 


Third. The adoption of a proper peace estab- 
lishment ; in which care should be taken to 
place the militia thi’oughout the Union on a 
regular, uniform, and efficient footing. “ The 
militia of this country,” said he, “ must be con- 
sidered as the palladium of our security, and 
the first effectual resort in cases of hostility. 
It is essential, therefore, that the same sys- 
tem should ]pervad6 the whole ; that the for- 
mation and discipline of the militia of the con- 
tinent should be absolutely uniform, and that 
the same species of arms, accoutrements, and 
military apparatus should bo introduced in 
every part of the United States.” 

And Fomth. A disposition among the peo- 
ple of the United States to forget local preju- 
dices and policies ; to make mutual concessions, 
and to sacrifice individual advantages to the 
interests of the community. 

These four things Washington pronounced the 
pillars on which the glorious character must bo 
supported. “ Liberty is the basis, and whoever 
would dare to sap the foundation, or overturn 
the structure, under whatever specious pretext 
he may attempt it, wiH merit the bitlorest ex- 
ecration and the severest puniBhmoiit which 
can be inflicted by his injured country.” 

We forbear to go into the ample and admir- 
able reasoning with which ho expatiates on 
these heads, and above all, enforces the sacred 
inviolability of the Union ; they have bocoino 
familiar with every American mind, and ought 
to govern every American heart. Hor will wo 
dwell upon Ins touching appeal on the suljoot 
of the half pay and commutation promised to 
tliQ army, and which began to be considered 
in the odious light of a pension. “ That provi- 
sion,” said ho, “ should be viewed as it really 
was — a roasonablo compensation oilered by 
Congress, at a time when they had nothing else 
to give to the officers of tlio army for services 
then to bo performed. It was the only moans 
to iirovont a total dorolictioii of the service. 
It was a part of their hire. I may ho allowed 
to say it was the price of their blood and of 
your indepondoncy ; it is tlierefore more than 
a common debt, it is a debt of honor.” 

Although wo have touched upon but a part 
of this admirable letter, wo cannot omit its af- 
fecting close, addressed as it was to each in- 
dividual governor. 

“ I have thus freely declared what I wished 
to make known, before I surrendered up my 
public trust, to those who committed It to me. 
The task is now accomplished, I now hid adieu 
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to your EsceUency, as the chief magistrate of 
your State, at the same time I hid a last fare- 
well to the cares of office and all the employ- 
ments of public life. 

“ It remains, then, to be my final and only 
request, that your Excellency will communicate 
these sentiments to your legislature at their 
next meeting, and that they may he considered 
the legacy of one, who has ardently wished, on 
all occasions, to be useful to his country, and 
who even in the shade of retirement, wiU not 
fail to implore the divine henediotion on it. 

“ I now make it my earnest prayer, that God 
would have you, and the State over which you 
preside, in his holy protection ; that he would 
incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a 
spirit of subordination and obedience to gov- 
ernment, to entertain a brotheily affection and 
love for one another, for their fellow-citizens of 
the United States at large, and particularly for 
biethren who have served in the field, and 
finally, that he would most graciously be 
pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind, 
which are the characteristics of tlie Divine 
Author of our blessed religion, and without 
whose example in those things we can never 
hope to ho a happy nation ” 

'While the patriot army, encamped under the 
eye of Washington, boro their hardships and 
pxivations without flinching, or returned quietly 
to their homes with, as yet, no actual reward 
hut the weapons with which they had vindicated 
their country’s cause ; about eighty newly re- 
cruiicd soldiers of the Pennsylvania lino, sta- 
tioned at Lancaster, suddenly mutinied and set 
off in a body for riiiladelphia, to demand re- 
dress of fancied grievances from the legislature 
of the State. Arriving at that city, they wore 
joined by about two hundred comrades from 
the harraoks, and proceeded on the Sd of June 
with beat of drum and fixed bayonets to the 
State Hon so, whore Congress and the supreme 
executive council of Pennsylvania were in 
session. 

Placing sentinels at every door to prevent 
egress, they sent in a written message to the 
president and council, threatening military vio- 
lence if their demands were not complied with 
in the course of twenty minutes. 

Though these menaces were directed against 
the Btato government, Congress felt itself out- 
raged by being thus surrounded and blockaded 
for several hours by an armed soldiery, Pear- 


’ ing lest the State of Pennsylvania might not 
he able to furnish adequate piotection, it ad- 
journed to meet within a few days at Prince- 
ton ; sending information, in the mean time, 
to Washington of this mutinous outbreak. 

The latter immediately detached General 
Howe with fifteen hundred men to quell the 
mutiny and punish the offenders , at the same 
time, in a letter to the President of Congress, 
he expressed his indignation and distiess at 
seeing a handful of men, “contemptible in 
numbers and equally so in point of service, and 
not worthy to he called soldiers,” insulting the 
sovereign authority of the Union, and that of 
their own State. He vindicated the army at 
large, however, from the stain the behavior 
of these men might cast upon it. These were 
mere recruits, soldiers of a day, who had not 
borne the heat and burden of the war, and had 
in reality few hardships to complain of. He 
contrasted their conduct with that of the sol- 
diei'S recently furloughed ; — veteians, who had 
patiently endured hunger, nakedness, and cold, 
who had suffered and bled without a murmur, 
and wffio had retired, in perfect good order, to 
their homes, without a settlement of tlieir ac- 
counts or a farthing of money in their pockets. 
While he gave vent to this indignation and 
scorn, roused by the “ arrogance and folly and 
wickedness of the mutineers,” ho declared that 
he could not sufficiently admire the fidelity, 
bravery, and patriotism of the rest of the army. 

Eortunately, before the troops under Gen- 
eral Howe reached Philadelphia, the mutiny 
had been suppressed without bloodshed. Sev- 
eral of the mutineers were tried by a court- 
martial, two were condemned to death, hut ul- 
timately pardoned, and four received corporal 
punishment. 

Washington now found his situation at head- 
quarters irksome ; there was little to do, and 
ho was liable to be incessantly teased with ap- 
plications and demands, which he had neither 
the means nor power to satisfy. He resolved, 
therefore, to while away part of the time that 
must intervene before the arrival of the defini- 
tive treaty, by making a tour to the northern 
and western parts of the State, and visiting the 
places which had been the theatre of important 
military transactions. lie had another object 
in view ; ho desired iq facilitate as far as in his 
power tlio operations which would be neces- 
sary for occupying, as soon as evacuated by the 
British troops, the posts ceded by the treaty of 
peace. 
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Governor Oliuton accompanied him on the 
espedition. They set out by -water fiom New- 
burg, ascended the Hudson to Albany, visited 
Saratoga and the scone of Buigoyne’s sur- 
render, embarked on Lake George, -where light 
boats had been provided for them, traversed 
that beautiful lake so full of historic interest, 
proceeded to Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; 
and after reconnoitring those eventful posts, 
returned to Schenectady, whence they pro- 
ceeded up the valley of the Mohawk Eiver, 
“ to have a view,’’ wiitos ’Washington, of that 
tract of country which is so much celebrated 
for the fertility of its soil and the beauty of 
its situation.” naving reached Port Schuy- 
ler, foimiGily Port Stanwis:, they crossed over 
to Wood Oicek, winch empties into Oneida 
Lake, and a-ffoids the -water coinmunicatiou 
with Ontano. They then tiavcrsed the coun- 
try to the head of the eastern branch of the 
Susquehanna, and viewed Lake Otsego and 
the portage between that lake and the Mo- 
hawk Eiver. 

Washington returned to lioacl-qiiarters at 
Hewlnirg on the 5th of August, after a tour 
of at least seven hundred and fifty miles, per- 
formed in nineteen days, and for the most part 
on horseback. In a letter to the Ohevalior de 
Ohastolliix, written t-wo or three months after- 
wards, and giving a sketch of his tour through 
what was, as yet, an unstudied wilderness, ho 
writes. Prompted by these actual observa- 
tions, I could not help taking a more extensive 
view of the vast inland navigation of these 
United States from maps and the information 
of others ; and could not hut ho struck with the 
immense extent and iinportaiico of it, and with 
the goodness of that Providence which has 
dealt its favors to us with so profuse a hand ; 
w-ould to God, wo may have wisdom enough to 
improve them. 1 shall not rest contented till I 
have explored the western country, and tra- 
versed those lines, or a great pari of them, 
which have given hounds to a now empire.” 
The vast advantagGs of in torn al eommunioaiioii 
between the Hudson and the great lakes, which 
dawned upon Washington’s mind in the course 
of this tour, have since hocn ronlixod in that 
grand ai’tery of national wealth, the Eric Ca- 
nal. 




I OHAPTEE XXXIII. 

By a proclamation of Congress, dated 18th 
of Octohei, all officers and soldiers absent on 
fill lough were discharged from further service; 
and all others who had engaged to boivc dur- 
ing the war, were to be discharged fioni and 
: after the 3d of Hovemher. A small force only, 

I composed of those who had enlisted for a defi- 
I nite time, were to he retained In seivico until 
the peace establishment should bo organized. 

In general orders of Hovember 2d, Washing- 
ton, after adverting to this proclamation, adds • 

It only remains for the commander-in-chief to 
address hmiself once more, and that for the last 
time, to the armies of the United States, how- 
ever Widely dispersed the individuals who com- 
pose them may bo, and to bid them an alleo- 
tioiiato and a long farewell’^ 

He then goes on to make them one of those 
paternal addresses wliich so eminontly (fiiai ac- 
tor izo his relationship with lus army, so ditrcr- 
cut from that of any other commander, lie 
takes a brief view of the glorious struggle from 
which they had just emerged; Htc uiiproinia- 
iiig circumstances under which they hud itiicler- 
taken it, and the signal inioipOMtion of Provi- 
doKco in behalf of their fcoblo condition ; tlio 
unparalleled persovoranco of the American 
armies for eight long years, tlirongli almost 
every possible sufToring and disoouragcmeni ; 
a persevoraiico wdiich lie justly pronounces to 
bo liUlo short of ^ ntanding mmidc. 

Adverting then to tho enlarged prospects of 
happmeas opened by the eonfirmaiion of na- 
tional indopon donee and aovoroignty, and 11 le 
ample and profitable employnionts held out in 
aEopublio so happily circmnstanced, ho exhorts 
them to maintain tho stroiigoai attachim'ut to 
THE TiNioisr, and to carry with them into civil 
society tho most conciliat.ory dispositions ; prov- 
ing thomselvos not less virtuouH and useful as 
citizens, than they had boon victorious as sol- 
diers ; fooling assurotl Ibat tho private virtues 
of economy, prudence, and industry wnmld not 
1)0 loss amiable in civil life, than the more 
splendid qnuHfcioB of valor, porsoveraiu^c, and 
onterpriao wero in tho fiolcL 

After a warm exprosslon of thanks to tho of- 
ficors ami men for tho assistance ho had re- 
ceived from every olaas, and in every instanoo, 
ho adds : 

To the various hranohea of tho army tho 
General takes this last and solemn opportunity 
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of x^rofassmg liis invariable attachment and 
friendship He vdbhes jnore than hare profes- 
sions were in his power , that he was really 
able to be useful to them all in future life. He 
hatters himself, however, they will do him the 
justicG to believe, that whatever could with 
propiiety be attempted by him has been done. 

“ And being now to conclude these his last 
public orders, to take his ultimate leave in a 
short time of the military character, and to bid 
a hnal adieu to the armies he has so long had 
the honor to command, he can only offer in 
their behalf his recommendations to their grate- 
ful country, and his prayers to the God of 
armies May amxile justice he done them 
here, and may the choicest of Heaven’s favors, 
both here and hereafter, attend those who, 
under the Divine auspices, have scoured innu- 
merahlo blessings for others. With these 
wishes, and this benediction, the commaMer- 
in- chief is about to retire from service. The 
curtain of separation will soon be drawn, and the 
military scene to him will be closed forever.” 

There was a straightforward simiilicity in 
Washington’s addresses to his army; they 
were so void of tumid iihrases or rhotorioal em- 
bolliBlimeiits ; the counsels given in them were 
so sound and practicable ; the feelings expressed 
in them so kind and benevolent ; and so per- 
fectly in accordance witb his character and con- 
duct, that they always had an irresistible effect 
on the rudest and roughest hearts. 

A pel son who was present at the breaking up 
of the army, and whom we have had frequent 
occasion to cite, observes, on the conduct of the 
troops, “ The advice of their beloved command- 
or-in-ohief, and the resolves of Congress to pay 
and compensate them in snob manner as the 
ability of the United States would permit, ope- 
rated to keep them quiet and prevent tumult, 
but no description would be adequate to the 
painful oireumstanoes of the parting scene. 
Both officers and soldiers, long unaccustomed 
to the affairs of private life, turned loose on 
the world to starve, and to become the prey to 
vulture speculators. Hever can that melan- 
choly day ho forgotten when friends, conapan- 
ions for seven long years in j’oy and in soxtow, 
wore torn asunder without the hope of ever 
meeting again, and with prospects of a misera- 
hle subsistence in future.” 

Hotwithstandmg every exertion had been 
made for the evaouation of Hew York, such 
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was the number of persons and the quantity of 
effects of all kinds to he conveyed away, that 
the month of Hovember was far advanced be- 
fore it could be completed Sir Guy Carleton 
had given notice to Washington of the time ho 
supposed the different posts would be vacated, 
that the Americans might he prepared to take 
possession of them. In consequence of this no- 
tice, General George Clinton, at that time Gov- 
ernor of Hew York, had summoned the mem- 
bers of the State council to convene at East- 
chester on the 21st of Hovember, for the pur- 
pose of establishing civil government in the 
districts hitherto occupied by the British ; and 
a detachment of tioops was marched fiom West 
Point to he ready to take possession of the posts 
as they were vacated. 

On the 21st the British troops were drawn 
in from the oft-disputed post of King’s Bridge 
and from McGowan’s Pass, also from the various 
posts on the eastern part of Long Island, Paii- 
lus Hook was relinquished on the following 
day, and the afternoon of the 25th of Hovember 
was appointed by Sir Guy for the evacuation 
of the city and the opposite village of Brooklyn. 

Washington, in the mean time, had taken his 
station at Harlem, accompanied by Governor 
Clinton, who, in virtue of his office, was to take 
charge of the city. They found there General 
Knox with the detachment from West Point. 
Sir Guy Carleton had intimated a wish that 
Washington would bo at hand to take immedi- 
ate possession of the city, and prevent all out- 
rage, as ho had been informed of a plot to plun- 
der the place whenever the king’s troops should 
ho withdrawn. He had engaged, also, that the 
guards of the redoubts on the East Biver, cov- 
ering the upper part of the town, should bo 
tlio first to bo withdrawn, and that an officer 
should he sent to give Washington’s advanced 
guard information of their retiring. 

Although Washihgton doubted the existence 
of any such plot as that whioh Iiad been report- 
ed to the British commander, yet ho took pre- 
cautions accordingly. On the morning of the 
25th the American troops, composed of dra- 
goons, light-infantry, and artillery, moved from 
Earlom to the Bowery at the upper part of the 
city. There they remained until the troops 
in that quarter were withdrawn, when they 
marclicd into the city and took possession, the 
British embarking from the lower parts. 

A formal entry then took place of the mili- 
tary and civil authorities. General Washington 
and Governor Clinton, with their suites, on 
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liorsel)ack, le<i the procession, escorted by a 
tioop of Westchester cavalry. Then came the 
lientenant-governor and members of the coun- 
cil, General Knox and the officers of the army, 
the speaker of Iho Assembly, and a large mim- 
lier of citizens on horseback and on foot. 

An American lady, ryho was at that time 
very young and had resided during the latter 
part Of the war m the city, has given us an ac- 
count of the striking contrast between the 
American and British troops ‘‘ We had been 
accustomed for a long time,” said she, “to mil- 
itary display in all the finish and finery of gar- 
rison life ; the troops just leaving ns were as 
if equipped for show, and with their scarlet 
uniforms and burnished arms, made a brilhant 
display, the troops that marched in, on the 
contrary, were ill-clad and weather-beaten, and 
made a forlorn appearance ; but then they were 
our troops, and as I looked at them, and thought 
upon all they had done and suffered for us, my 
heart and eyes were full, and I admiied and 
gloried in them the more, because they wore 
weather-beaten and forlorn.” 

The city was now a scene of public festivity 
and rejoicing. The governor gave banquets 
to the Frouch ambassador, tbo commander-m- 
ohief, tho military and civil officers, and a large 
number of #0 most eminent citizens, and at 
night the public were entertained by splendid 
fireworks. 

In the course of a few days Washington pre- 
pared to depart for Annapolis, whore Oongross 
was assembling, with the intention of asking 
leave to resign his oommaiicL A barge was in 
waiting about noon on the 4th of December at 
Whitehall ferry to convoy him across the Hud- 
son to Paiilus Hook. Tho principal officers of 
tho army assembled at Fraunoos^ Tavern in iho 
neighborhood of the ferry, to take a final leave 
of him, On entering tho room, and finding him- 
self surrounded by liis old oompanions in arms, 
who had shared with him so many scones of 
hardship, difficulty, and clangor, his agitated 
feelings overoamo his usual st3lf-command. 
Filling a glass of wine, and turning upon them 
his benignant but saddened countenance, “ With 
a heart full of love and gratitude,” said ho, “I 
now take leave of you, most devoutly wishing 
that your latter days may bo as prosperous and 
happy as your former ones havo been glorious 
and honorable.” 

Having drunk this farewell benediction, he 
added with emotion, “ I cannot come to each 
of you to take my leave, but shall be obliged if 


[ each of you will come and take me by tho 
: hand.” 

General Knos, who was nearest, was the first 
to advance. ‘Washington, affected even to 
tears, grasped his hand and gave him a broth- 
er’s embrace. In the same affectionate manner 
he took leave severally of tho rest. Not a word 
; was spoken. The deep feeling and manly ten- 
I derness of these veterans in the parting moment 
could find no ntterancG in woids. Silent and 
solemn they followed their loved commander as 
he left the room, passed through a corps of liglit- 
infantry, and proceeded on foot to Whitehall 
ferry. Having entered the barge, he turned to 
them, took off his hat and waved a silent adieu. 

They replied in tho same manner, and having 
watched the barge nntil the intervening point 
of the Battel y shut it from sight, returned, still 
solemn and silent, to the jilaco where they had 
assembled ^ 

i On Ms way to Annapolis, Washington stop- 
ped for a few days at Pliiiadelphia, where with 
his nsnal exactness in matters of business, lie 
adjusted with the Comptroller of tho Treasury 
his accounts from the commencemont of tho 
war down to the 13th of the actual month of 
Deoemhor. These wore all in las own haud- 
wnting, and kept in tho cloanoht and most ac- 
curate manner, each entry being uccoinpaniod'^ 
by a statement of tlio occasion and object of tho 
charge. 

The gross amount was about fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred pounds sterling; in which 
wore included moneys expended for socrct in- 
tolligenco and service, and in various incidental 
charges. All this, it must be noted, was an ac- 
count of money actually expended in tlio pro- 
gress of tho war ; not for arrearage of pay ; for 
it will ho recollected WnshingLoii accepted no 
pay. Indeed, on tho final afijusimeut of las ac- 
counts, ho found liimHcir a considerable loser, 
having fre<iuently, in the hurry of business, neg- 
lected to credit himself with sums drawn from 
his private purse in moinents of exigency. 

Tho schedule of his public account furnishes 
not tho least among tho many noblt^ and im- 
prcBsivo lessons taught by his character and ox- 
amido. It stands a touchatono of houesly In 
office, and a lasting rebuke on that lavish ex- 
penditure of tho puhlio money, too often heed- 
lessly, if not wilfully, indulged by military 
commanders. 

In passing through New Jersey, Feimsylva- 


* MarsUftirs Lifo of WaBhliigton. 
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nia, and Maryland, the scenes of Ms anxious 
and precarious campaigns, Washington -was 
everywheie hailed with enthusiasm by the 
people, and greeted with addresses by legisla- 
tive assemblies, and learned and religious in- 
stitutions. He accepted them all with that 
modesty inherent in his nature ; little thinking 
that this present popularity was hut the early 
outbi caking of a fame, that -was to go on 
widening and deepening from generation to 
generation, and extending over the whole civil- 
ized world. 

Being arrived at Annapolis, he addressed a 
letter to thePiesident of Congress, on the 20th 
of December, lequesting to know in what man- 
ner it would he most proper to offer his resig- 
nation , whether in writing or at an audience. 
The latter mode was adopted, and the Hall of 
Congress appointed for the ceremonial. 

A letter from Washington to the Baron Bten- 
hen, written on the 23d, concludes as follows : 
“This is the last letter I shall wiite while I 
continue iii the service of my country. The 
hour of my resignation is fixed at twelve to- 
day, after which I shall become a private citi- 
zen on the hanks of the Potomac.^’ 

At twelve o’clock the gallery, and a great 
part of the floor of the Hall of Congress, were 
filled with ladies, with public functionaries of 
the State, and with general officers. The mem- 
bers of Congress were seated and covered, as 
representatives of the sovereignty of the Union. 
The gontlomcn present as spectators wore stand- 
ing and uncovered. 

Washington entered, conducted by the sec- 
retary of Congress, and took liis scat in a chair 
appointed for him. After a brief pause the 
president CGrenoral Mifllin) informed him, that 
“the United States in Congress assembled, 
were prepared to receive his oommunioation.” 

Washington then rose, and in a dignified and 
impressive manner, delivered a short address. 

“The great events,” said ho, “ on which my 
rejugnation depended, having at length taken 
place, I now have the honor of ofTormg my sin- 
cere congratulations to Congress, and of pre- 
senting myself before them, to surrender into 
their hands the trust committed to me, and to 
claim the indulgenco of retiring from the ser- 
vice of my country.” 

After expressing his obligations to the army 
in general, and acknowledging the peonliar 
services, and distinguished merits of the con- 
fidential officers who had been attached to his 
person, and composed his family during the 


war, and whom he especially recommended to 
the favor of Congress, he continued — 

“ I consider it an indispensable duty to close 
this last solemn act of my official life, by com- 
mending the mterests of our dearest countiy to 
the protection of Almighty God; and those 
who have the superintendence of them, to his 
holy keeping. 

“Having now finished the woik assigned me, 
I retire from the great theatre of action ; and, 
bidding an affectionate farewell to this august 
body, under whose orders I have long acted, I 
here offer my commission, and take my leave 
of all the employments of public life.” 

“Hew tragedies ever drew so many tears 
from so many beautiful eyes,” says a writer 
who was pi'esent, “ as tho moving manner m 
which his Excellency took his final leave of 
Congress,” 

Having delivered his commission into tho 
hands of the president, the latter, in reply to 
Ms address, bore testimony to the patriotism 
with which he had answered to the call of Ms 
country, and defended its invaded rights before 
it had formed alliances, and while it was with- 
out funds or a government to support him ; to 
the wisdom and foititiide with winch he had 
conducted the great military contest, invariably 
regarding the rights of the civil power, thiough 
all disasters and changes. “ You may letire,” 
added he, “ from the theatre of action with tho 
blessings of your fellow-citizens ; but the glory 
of your virtues will not terminate with your 
military command ; it will continue to animate 
remotest ages.” 

Tho very next morning "Washington left An- 
napolis, and hastened to his beloved Mount 
Yernon, whore he arrived the same day, on 
Christmas-eve, in a frame of mind suited to 
enjoy the sacred and genial festival. 

“The scene is at last closed,” said he in a 
letter to Governor Clinton; “I feel myself 
cased of a load of public care. I hope to spend 
the remainder of my days in cultivating the af- 
fections of good men, and in the practice of tho 
domestic virtues. 

— « — 

OHAPTEE XXXIV, 

Eon some time after his return to Mount 
Yernon, Washington was in a maimer looked 
up by tho ice and snow of an uncommonly rig- 

* Edltoi of tho Maryland Gazette, 
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orous winter, so that social intercourse was in- 
terrupted, and he could not even pay a visit of 
duty and affection to his aged mother at Ered- 
erickahiirg. But it was enough for him at pres- 
ent that he was at length at home at Mount 
Yernon. Yet the habitudes of the camp still 
haunted him , he could hardly reali^ie that he 
was free fi om military duties ; on waking in 
the morning he almost expected to hear the 
drum going its stirring rounds and beating the 
reveille. 

“ Strange as it may seem,” writes he to Gen- 
eral Ivnox, it IS nevertheless true, that it was 
not until very lately I could get the better of 
my usual custom of ruminating as soon as I 
waked in the morning, on the business of the 
ensuing day, and of my surprise at finding, 
after i evolving many things m my mmd, that 
I was no longer a public man, nor had any 
thing to do with public transactions. I fed 
now, however, as I conceive a weary traveller 
must do, who, after treading many a weary 
step, with a heavy burthen on his shoulders, 
is eased of the latter, having reached tlio haven 
to which all the former wore directed, and from 
his house-top is looking hack, and tracing, with 
an eager eye, the meanders by which lie es- 
caped the quicksands and imres which lay m 
his way ; and into which none but the all-pow- 
erful Guide and Disponsor of human events 
could have prevented his falling.” 

And in a letter to Lafayette ho writes : Ereo 
from tho bustle of a camp and tlio busy aconos 
of public life, I am solacing myself with tlioso 
tranquil enjoyments which tho soldier, who is 
over in pursuit of fame ; the statesman, whoso 
watchful days and sleepless nights aro spent m 
devising schemes to pi*omote the welfare of Ids 
own, perhaps the ruin of other countries — ^fis 
if this globe was insufficient for us all ; and tho 
courtier, who is always watching the counto- 
nancG of lus prince in hopes of catching a gra- 
cious smile, can have very little conception. I 
have not only retired from all public employ- 
ments, but I am retiring within myself, and 
shall bo able to view tho solitary walk, and 
tread tho paths of private lifo with heartfelt 
satisfaction. Envious of none, I am dotor- 
mihod to bo pleased with all ; and this, my dear 
friend, being tho order of my march, I will 
move gently down tho stream of life until I 
sleep with my fathers.” 

And subsequently, in a letter to tho Mar- 
chioness de Lafayette, inviting her to America to 
SGO the country, “ young, rude, and uncultivated 


as it is,” for the liberties of which her husband 
had fought, hied, and acquired much glory, and 
where everybody admired and loved him, he 
adds ■ I am now enjoying domestic ease under 
the shadow of my own vine and my own fig- 
tiee, in a small villa, with the implements of 
husbandly and lambkins about me ^ 

Gome, then, lot mo entreat you, and call my 
cottage your own , for your doors do not open 
to you with more readiness than mine would. 
You will see the plain manner in winch we 
live, and meet with rustic civility; and you 
shall taste the simplicity of rural life. It will 
diversify the scene, and may give you a higher 
relish for the gayeties of the court when you 
return to Yersailles.” 

During the winter storms, he anticipates tho 
time when the leturn of tho sun will enable 
him to welcome his friends and companions m 
arms to partake of his hospitality , and lays 
down Ms unpretending idan of receiving the 
curious visitors who aro likely to throng in 
upon Mm. ‘‘ My manner of' living,” writes he 
to a fiiend, is plain, and I do not mean to bo 
put out of it. A glass of wine and a bit of 
mutton aro always ready , and such as will be 
content to partake of them, arc always wel- 
come, Those who expect more will bo disap- 
pointed.” 

Some degree of economy was necoRsary, for 
Ms financial concerns had siifferod during the 
war, and the produci-s of his estate had fallen 
off during his long absence. 

In tho moan time the supromo council of 
Pennsylvania, iiroporly appreciating the disin- 
terestedness of his conduct, and aware that 
popular love and popular curiosity would attract 
crowds of visitors to Mount Yernon, and sub- 
ject him to extraordinary expenses, laid iii- 
atructocl their delegates m Congress to call tho 
attention of that body to those cirounisi.aiiees, 
with a view to produce some national reward 
for his ominent services. J^ofore acting upon 
these instmetions, tho dclegaioB wore instructed 
to 80nd a copy of them to "Washington for his 
approbation. 

lie rcooivod tho doomnonts while buried in 
aocounts and caloulationH, and when, had lio 
been of a moroenary disposition, tho ofCercd in- 
tervention in his favor would have soemed most 
seasonable ; but he at onoo most gratefully and 
respeotfuHy deolinod it, jealously maintaining 
tho satisfaction of having served Ms country at 
the saorifioe of his private interests. 

Applications began to be made to him by 
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persons desirous of -wnting the history of the 
Ee volution, for access to the public papers in 
hi3 possession. He excused Inmself from sub- 
matting to their inspection those relative to the 
occurrences and transactions of his late com- 
mand, until Oongiess should see fit to open 
thoir ai chives to the historian. 

His old friend, Dr. Oraik, made a similar 
application to "Washington m behalf of a person 
•vvho purposed to write his memoirs. He re- 
plied, that any memoir of his life distinct and 
unconnected with the general history of the war, 
would rather hurt his feelings than flatter his 
pride, while he could not furnish the papers and 
information connected with it without subject- 
ing hull self to the imputation of vanity, adding- 
“I had 1 ather leave it to p ostenly to think and say 
what they please of me, than, by any act of mine, 
to have vanity or ostentation imputed to me.” 

It was a curious circumstance, that scarce 
had Washington retired from the bustle of arms 
and hung up Ins sword at Mount Vernon, when 
he received a letter from the worthy who had 
first taught him the use of that sword in those 
very halls. In a word, Jacob Van Braam, his 
eaily teacher of the sword cseicise, his follow 
campaigner and unlucky interpreter in the affair 
of the Great Meadows, turned up once more 
Ilis letter gave a glance over the current of his 
life. ' It would appear tliat aftei the close of 
the French war, ho had been allowed half pay 
m con 'aid oration of his services and misadven- 
tures ; and, in process of time, had married, 
and settled on a faun in Wales with his wife 
and wife’s mother. lie had carried with Mm 
to England a strong feeling in favor of America, 
and on the breaking out of the Revolution had 
been very fiee, and, as lie seemed to think, elo- 
quent and elTccUve in speaking in all companies 
and at country meetings against the American 
war. Suddenly, as if to stop his mouth, he re- 
ceived orders from Lord Amherst, then com- 
mander-in-chief, to join his regiment (the 60th), 
in winch he was appointed oddest captain in the 
3d battalion. In vain he pleaded his rural occii- 
patiouH ; his farm cultivated at so much cost, for 
which ho was in debt, and which must go to 
ruin should ho abandon it so abruptly. Ho ex- 
cuse was admitted — ^lio must embark and sail 
for East Florida, or lose his half pay. ITo ac- 
cordingly sailed for St, Augustino in the hegin- 
niiig of 1770, with a couple of hundred recruits 
picked up in London, resolving to sell out of 
the army on the first opportunity By a series 
of cross-purposes ho was prevented from doing 
41 


so until in 177’9, having in the interim made a 
camiiaign in Geoigia. “He quitted the ser- 
vice,” he adds, “ with as much pleasure as ever 
a young man entered it.” 

He then i eturned to England and took up liis 
residence in Devonshire, but his invincible 
propensity to talk against the ministry made 
his residence there uncomfortable. His next 
move, therefore, wms to the old feitile province 
of Oileannois in Erance, where he was still 
living near Malesherbes, apparently at his ease, 
enj'oying the friendship of the distinguished 
personage of that name, and better versed, it is 
to be hoped, in the French language than when 
he officiated as interpreter in the capitulation 
at the Great Meadows. The worthy major ap- 
jieared to contemplate with joy and pride the 
eminence to which his early pupil in the sword 
exercise had attained. 

“ Give me leave, sir, before I conclude,” writes 
he, “ to pour out the sentiments of my soul in 
congratulations for your successes in the Amer- 
ican contest ; and in wishing you a long life, 
to enjoy the blessing of a great people whom 
you have been the chief instrument in freeing 
from bondage.” 

So disappears from the scene one of the ear- 
liest personages of our history. 

As spring advanced, Mount Vernon, as had 
been anticipated, began to attract numerous 
visitors. They were received m the frank, un- 
pretending style Washington had detormined 
upon. It was truly edifying to behold how 
easily and contentedly he subsided from the 
authoritative commandcr-in- chief of armies, 
into the quiet country gentleman. There was 
nothing awkward or violent in the transition, 
lie seemed to be in his natural element. Mrs 
Washington, too, who had presided with quiet 
dignity at head-quarters, and cheered the win- 
try gloom of Valley Forgo with her x>reseiice, 
presided with equal amenity and grace at the 
eirnffio board of Mount Vernon, She had a 
cheerful good sense that always made her an 
agreeable companion, and was an excellent 
manager. She has been remarked for an in- 
veterate habit of knitting. It had been ac- 
quired, or at least fostered, in the wintry en- 
campments of the Revolution, where she used 
to set an example to her lady visitors, by dili- 
gently plying her needles, knitting stockings 
for the poor destitute soldiery. 

In entering upon the out-door management 
of Ms estate, Washington was but doing in pexv 
son what he had long been doing through others 
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He had never virtually ceased to he the agficnl- 
tnrist. Throughout all his campaigns he had 
kept himself infoimed of the course of rural 
a-ffairs at Mount Vernon. By means of maps 
on which every field was laid down and nnm- 
hered, he was enabled to give diiections for 
their several cultivation, and receive accounts 
of their several crops. No hiiiiy of affairs 
prevented a correspondence with liis overseer 
or agent, and he exacted weekly reports. Tims 
his rural were interwoven with his military 
oares^ the agriculturist was mingled with the 
soldier and those strong sympathies with the 
honest cultivators of the soil, and that paternal 
care of their interests to ho noted throughout 
his military career, may he ascribed, m a great 
measure, to the sweetening influences of Mount 
Vernon. Yet as spring returned, and he le- 
sumed his rides about the beautiful neighbor- 
hood of tins haven of las hopes, he must have 
been mournfully sensible, now and then, of the 
changes whicli time and events had ofi^eoted 
there. 

Tlie Fairfaxes, the kind fiionds of his boy- 
hood, and social companions of his riper years, 
were no longer at hand to share liis pleasures 
and lighten his cares. There wore no moro 
hunting dinners at Bel voir. Ho paid a sad 
visit to tliat happy icsorfc of liis youth, and 
contemplated with a moumful eye its charred 
ruins, and the desolation of its once ornamentod 
giuninds. George IVilliam Fairfax, its former 
poasessoi, was in England , his political princi- 
ples had detained him there during the war, 
and part of his property had been sequestered ; 
still, though an exile, ho continued in heart a 
friend to America, his hand had been open to 
rehovo the distresses of Americans in England, 
and he had kept up a cordial oorrespoiulcnce 
with \Yashmgion 

Old Lord Fairfax, Iho Nimrod of Groenway 
Court, Washington's early friend and patron, 
with whom he had first learned to follow the 
hounds, had lived on in a green old ago at his 
sylvan retreat in the beautiful valley of the 
Shenandoah; popular with his neighbors and 
unmolested by the Whigs, although frank and 
open in his adherenco to Great Britain. He 
had attained his ninoty^BCcond year when 
tidings of the surrender of Yorkiown wounded 
the national pride of the old cavalier to the 
quick, and snapped the attenuated thread of liis 
existence,’*^ 


* So, lit loaet, rooorae in boiaely nroso aii<l vorao a rev- 


The time was now appiroaching when the 
first general meeting of the Older of Oincin- 
nati was to be held, and Washington saw with 
deep concern a popular jealousy awakened con- 
cerning it. Judge Burke, of South Carolina, 
had denounced it in a pamphlet as an attempt 
to elevate the military above the civil classes, 
and to institute an order of nobility. The 
Legislature of Massachusetts sounded an alarm 
that was echoed in Connecticut, and prolonged 
from State to State. The whole Union was 
put on its guard against this effort to form a 
hereditary aristocracy out of the military chiefs 
and powerful families of the several States. 

Washington endeavored to allay this jealousy. 
In his letters to the presidents of the State 
societies, notifying the meeting winch was to 
be held in Philadelphia on the 1st of May, he 
expressed his earnest solicitude that it should 
he respectable for numbors and abilities, and 
wise and deliberate in its proceedings, so as to 
convince tho public that the objects of ibo insti- 
tution were patriotic and trustwortliy. 

. Tho society mot at the appointed tiino and 
place. Washington pi'osided, and by his baga- 
cious councils effected moclifications of its con- 
stitution. The hereditary principle, and the 
power of electing honorary meiuber'S were 
abolished, and it was rodneed to tlio harmless, 
but highly respcotablo footing on which H still 
exists. 

In notifying the French military and naval 
officers included in tho society of tho changes 
which had taken place in its oonstitntion, lie 
expressed lus ardent hopes that it would render 
permanent those frioudships and conimctions 
which had happily taken root botwoon tho olfi- 
core of iho two iialiona. All clamors against 
the order now ceased. It becanio a i allying 
place for old comrades in arms, and WabhingLon 
continued to prcsiilo over it until Ids doaOn 

In a loiter to the Oliovalier do Oliastclluv, for 
whom ho felt an especial regard, after inviting 
him to the meeting, lio adds ; “ I will only ro- 


orond historiograph it of Mount Voriioti, Whtux oW 
Lord Fail ra% hoard that WaHhhigton had oapturod Lord 
Cornwallis and all Ids army, lui calknl to hi« black walior, 
* Oomo, doG I carry mc» to lied, for it Is high tlino for m« 
todloP” 

Them up rose Joe, all at Iho woril, 

And Cook his maatcr’a arm, 

And IhtiB to bed he aoUly led 
Tho lord of Croon way faiiu. 

There oft ha called on ni'llulii’a lurrao, 

And oft ho wopt full aoro, 

Thon sfghod— tliy wlH, oh Lord, bo done-** 

And word spnko mwor moro. 

Bee qf Wtuhin^lon, 
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peat to you the assiiiancGe of mj friendship, 
and of the pleasure I should feel m seeing yon 
in the shade of those trees which my hands 
Lave planted, and winch, by their rapid 
growth, at once indicate a knojyledge of iiiy 
declining years, and their disposition to spiead 
their mantles over me, before I go hence to le- 
turn no more.” 

On the iTth of August he was gladdened by 
Laving the Alarquis de Lafayette under his roof, 
who had recently anived from France. The 
marquis passed a fortnight with him, a loved 
and cherished guest, at the end of which he 
departed foi a time, to bo present at the cere- 
mony of a treaty with the Indians. 

■Washington now prepared for a tour to the 
west of the Appalachian Mountains, to visit his 
lands on the Ohio and Hanawlia Rivers. Dr 
Oraik, the companion of his various campaigns, 
and who had accompanied him m I'T’TO on a 
similar tour, was to be Ins fellow-traveller. The 
way they were to travel may ho gathered from 
Washington’s dueotions to the doctor* — “You 
’will have occasion to take nothing from homo 
but a seivant to look after your horses, and 
Gucli bedding as you may think proper to make 
use of. I will cany a marquee, some camp 
utensils, and a few stores. A boat, or some 
other kind of vessel, will bo provided for the 
voyage down the river, either at my place on 
the Yoiighiogheny or Fort Pitt, measures for 
tins purpose having already been taken. A 
few medicines, and hooks and lines, you may 
probably want.” 

This soldior-liko tour, made in hardy mili- 
tary style, with tent, pack-horses, and frugal 
supplies, took him once more among the scenes 
of his youthful expeditions when a land sur- 
veyor in the employ of Lord Fairfax ; a leader 
of Virginia militia, or an aido-de-oamp of the 
unfortunate Braddook, A veteran now in 
years, and a general renowned in arms, ho so- 
berly permitted his steed to pick his way across 
the mountains by tlie old military route, still 
called Bi*addook’s Road, over which ho had 
spurred in the days of youthful ardor. His 
original intention had been to survey and in- 
spect his lands on the Monongahela River ; then 
to descend the Ohio to the great Kanawha, 
where also he had large tracts of wild land. 
On arriving on the Monongahela, however, ho 
hoard such accounts of discontent and irritation 
among the Indian tribes, that ho did not con- 
sider it prudent to venture among them. Some 
of Ms land on tho Monongahela was settled ; 


the rest was in the wilderness, and of little value 
m the present nnquiet state of the countxy. 
He abridged his tour, therefore ; proceeded no 
fuitbei west than the Monongahela; ascended 
that river, and then struck southward through 
the wild, unsettled regions of the Alleganies, 
until he came out into the Shenadoah Valley 
near Staunton. He returned to Mount Veinoii 
on the 4th of October , having, since the first 
of September, travelled on hoisehack six bun- 
dled and eighty miles, for a great part of the 
tune in wild, mountainous country, where he 
was obliged to encamp at night. This, like hi.s 
tour to the northern forts with Governor Clin- 
ton, gave proof of las unfailing vigor and ac- 
tivity. 

During all this tour ho had carefully observed 
the course aucl character of the streams fiowing 
from the west into the Ohio, and tho distance 
of their navigable paits from the head naviga- 
tion of the rivers east of the mountains, with 
the nearest and best portage between them, 
For many years he had been convinced of tlie 
piaoticabihty of an easy and short communica- 
tion between the Potomac and James Rivers, 
and tho waters of the Ohio, and thence on to 
tho gieat chain of lakes , and of the vast ad- 
vantages that would result therefrom to tho 
States of Viigmia and Maryland. He had eyeii 
attempted to set a company on foot to under- 
lake at their own expense the opening of such 
a c'ommimication, hut tho breaking out of tho 
Revolution had put a stop to tho enterprise. 
One object of his recent tour was to make obser- 
vations and collect information on the subject ; 
and all tliat he had seen and heaid quickened 
Lis solicitude to carry the scheme into effect. 

Political as well as commercial interests, he 
conceived, wore involved in the enterprise. He 
liad noticed that tho flanks and roar of the 
United States were possessed by foreign and 
formidable powers, who might lure the western 
people into a trade and alliance with them. 
Tho Western States, he observed, stood as it 
were upon a pivot, so that the touch of a fea- 
ther might turn them any' way. They had 
looked down the Mississippi, and been templed 
111 that dircotiun by tho facilities of sending 
every thing down the stream; whereas they 
had no moans of coming to us but by long land 
transportations and rugged roads. The jealous 
and untoward disposition of the Spaniards, it 
was true, almost barred the use of the Missis- 
sippi ; but they might change their policy, and 
invite trade in that direction. The retention 
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by the British governmont, also, of the posts 
of Detroit, Niagara, and Oswego, though oon- 
tiaiy to the spint of the treaty, shut up the 
channel of trade m that quarter. These posts, 
however, would eventually he given up ; and 
tlion, he was persuaded, the people of New 
Y^ork would lose no time in removing every 
obslaole in the way of a water coinmumoation , 
and “ I shall he mistaken,” said lie, “ if they do 
not huild vessels for the navigation of the 
lakes, which will supersede the necessity of 
coasting on either side.” 

It behooved Yirginia, therefore, to lose no 
time in availing herself of the present favorable 
conjuncture to secuie a share of western trade 
by connecting the Potomac and James Rivers 
with the waters heyond the moimtams. The 
industry of the western settlers liad hitherto 
been checked by the want of outlets to their 
pioduots, owing to the before-mentioned ob- 
stacles; “But smooth the road,” said ho, “ and 
make easy the way for them, and then see what 
an mdux of articles will pour upon us ; how 
amazingly our exports will bo inci eased by them, 
and how amply all shall bo coinpcn&ated for 
any trouble and espouse wo may encounter to 
effect It ” 

Buch wore some of the ideas ably and amply 
set forth by Inin in a letter to Benjamin 
Harrison, Governor of Virginia, who, struck 
with Ins plan for opening the navigation of the 
western waters, laid the letter before the State 
Legislature, The favor with which it wms re- 
ceived mdiicod Washington to repair to Bicli- 
inoncl and give Ins personal support to the meas- 
ure. lie arrived there on the ISth of Novem- 
ber. On the following morning a committee 
of five members of the House of Assembly, 
headed by Patrick Henry, waited on him in 
behalf of that body, to testify tlieir rcvorciico 
for his character and affection for his iierson, 
and tlieir sense of the proofs given by him since 
his return to private life, that no change of 
Bituation could turn his thoughts from the avoI- 
faro of his country. Tho suggestions of YYawSh- 
ington in Ins letters to 1ho governor, and his 
repiesoutations, during this visit to Richmoiid, 
gave the first impulse loihe groat sy.stom of 
internal improvement since pursuod throughout 
the United States. 

At Richmond he was joined hy the Afarquis 
do Lafayette; who since their separation had 
accompanied the commissioners to Fort Schuy- 
ler, and been present at the formation of a 
treaty with the Indians ; after which he had 


made a tour of the Eastern States, “ crowned 
everywhere,” writes Washington, “with wreaths 
of love and respect. ” ** 

They returned together to Mount Vernon, 
where Lafayette again passed several days, a 
cherished inmate of the domestic circle. 

When his visit was ended, Washington, to 
defer the parting scene, accompanied liim to 
Annapolis. On returning to Mount Vernon, 
he wrote a farewell letter to the marquis, bor- 
dering more upon the sentimental than almost 
any other in his multifarious correspondence. 

“ In the moment of our separation, upon tho 
road as I have travelled, and every houi* since, 
I have felt all that love, respect, and attachment 
for you, with which length of year.s, close con- 
nection, and your inents have inspired me. I 
often asked myself, as our cainagcs soparatocl, 
whether that was the last sight I ever should 
have of you? And though I wished to answer 
no, mj feais answered yes. I called to mind 
the days of my youth, and found they had long 
since fled to return no moio, that I ivas now 
i descending the lull I have been fifty -two years 
climbing, and that, though I wan blessed with 
i a good constitution, I Avas of a short-lived 
family, and might soon expect to bo ontcunbed 
in the mansion of my fathers. Tlieso tlionghts 
darkened tho shades, and gave a gloom to tho 
picture, and consequently, to my prospect oi 
ever seeing you again.” 

« — 

OHAPTErw XXXV. 

Washington’s zeal for the pulflio good had 
noAv found a now channel ; or, rather, his late 
tours into tho interior of the Union had (puck- 
ened ideas long existing in his mind on tlio Bub- 
jeefc of internal navigation. In a letter to 
Richard Henry Loo, recently cliosou President 
of OongrCBB, ho urged it upon his attention ; 
BUggoBtiiig that tho Aveatern waters Hlioiihl lie 
explored, tlieir navigable eapahilitioB ascer- 
tained, and that a complete map Hhouhl bo made 
of tbo country; that in all grant s of land by 
the United Bfcates, there should bo a rcRomA 
made for Rpccial sale of all mlncB, mineral and 
salt Bpringa; that a iricdimn price hlionlcl bo 
adopted for the western lands Bufflcient to pre- 
vent monopoly, but not to cliBCOurago nsefnl 
settlers. lie had a salutary horror of “land 

* Letter of Washlugtoa to tlio HwobloaosB Co La* 
fayotte. 
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jobbers” and “roaming speculators,” proTrling 
about the country like n^olves; marking and 
surveying valuable spots to the great disquiet 
of the Indian tribes. “ The spirit of emigration 
is great,” said he , “ people have got impatient, 
and though you cannot stop the road, it is yet 
in your power to mark the way , a little while, 
and you will not be able to do either.” 

In the latter part of December he was at An- 
napolis, at the request of the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, to arrange matters with the Assembly of 
Maryland lespectmg the communication be- 
tween the Potomac and the western waters. 
Through his mdefiiligahle esertions two com- 
panies wore foiined under the patronage of the 
governments of these States, for opening the 
navigation of the Potomac and James Rivers, 
and he was appointed president of both. By a 
unanimous vote of the Assembly of Virginia, 
hfty shares in the Potomac, and one hundred 
in the James River company, were appropriated 
for his benefit, to the end that, while the great 
works he had piomoted would remain mon- 
uments of his gloiy, they might also be 
monuments of the gratitude of his country. 
The aggiegate amount of these shares was 
about forty thousand dollars. 

AYashingion was exceedingly embnirassed by 
the appropriation. To doclmo so noble and un- 
equivocal a testimonial of the good opinion and 
good will of his ccjmitrymcn, might he construed 
into disrespect, yet ho wished to bo perfectly 
free to exercise Lis judgment and express his 
opinions in the matter, without being liable to i 
tbo least suspicion of interested raotives. It had 
been his fixed determination, also, when he sur- 
rendered his military command, never to hold 
any other ofiTice under government to which 
emolumont miglit become a necessary append- 
age. Prom this resolution his mind had never 
swerved. 

While, however, he declined to receive the 
proffered shares for his own benefit, he inti- 
mated a disposition to receive them in trust, to 
bo applied to the use of some object or institu- 
tion of a public nature. Ilis wishes were com- 
plied with, and the shares were ultimately ap- 
propriated by him to institutions devoted to 
public education. Yet, though the love for his 
country would thus interfere with his love for 
his home, the dream of rural retirement at 
Mounti Vernon still wont on. 

“The more I am acquainted with agiicul- 
tural affairs,” ho says, in a letter to a friend in 
England, “ the hotter I am pleased with them , 


insomuch that I can nowhere find so much sat- 
isfaction as in those innocent and useful pur- 
suits. While indulging these feelings, I am led 
to reflect, how much more delightful to an un- 
debauched mind is the task of making improve- 
ments on the earth, than all the vain gloiy that 
can he acquired from ravaging it by the most 
unintenupted career of cod quest. 

“ How pitiful, in this age of reason and re- 
ligion, IS that false ambition winch desolates 
the world with fire and sword for the purpose 
of conquest and fame, compared to the milder 
virtues of making our neighbors and our fellow- 
men as happy as their frail convictions and per- 
ishable natuies will permit them to be,” 

lie Lad a congenial correspondent in his 
quondam brother-soldier, Governor Clinton of 
Mew York, whose spear, like his own, had been 
turned into a prunmg-book. 

“ Whenever the season is proper and an op- 
portunity offers,” wutes he to the governor, “ I 
shall he glad to receive the balsam trees or 
others which you may think ciiiious and exotic 
with ns, as I am endeavoring to improve the 
grounds about my bouse in this way.” He re- 
commends to the governoi’s care certain grape- 
vines of the choicest kinds for the table, which 
an uncle of the Chevalier de Luzerne had en- 
gaged to send from Prance, and which must be 
about to arrive at Kew York. He is literally 
going to sit under his own vine and his own 
fig-tree, and devote himself to the quiet pleas- 
ures of rural life. 

At the opening of the year (IfSS) the entries 
in his diary show him diligently employed in 
preparations to impiove his groves and shrub- 
bery. Oil the 10th of January he notes that 
the white thorn is full in berry. On the 20tli 
he begins to clear the pine groves of under- 
growth. 

Ill February ho transplants ivy under the 
walls of the garden to which it still clings. In 
March he is planting hemlock trees, that most 
beautiful species of American evergreen, num- 
bers of which had been brought hither from 
Occoquan. . In April he is sowing holly berries 
ill drills, some adjoining a green-brier hedge on 
the north side of the garden gat.e ; otherB in a 
semicircle on the lawn. Many of the holly 
bu&lies thus produced, are still fiourishing 
about the place in fall vigor. Ho had learnt 
the policy, not sufficiently adopted in our 
country, of clothing his ornamented grounds as 
much as possible with evergreens, which resist 
the rigors of onr winter, and keep up acboeriiig 
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verdTire tlirongliotlt the year. Of the trees fit- 
ted for shade in pasture land he notes the lo- 
cust, maple, hlack innlbeiTy, black walnut, 
black gum, dogwood, and sassafras, none of 
which, lie observes, materially injure the grass 
beneath them. 

Is then for once a soldier’s dream realized ? 
Is he in perfect enjoyment of that seclusion 
from the world and its distractions, which he 
had so often pictured to himself amid the hard- 
ships and turmoils of the camp ^ Alas, no I 
The “post,” that “herald of a noisy world,” 
invades his quiet and loads his table with let- 
ters, until correspondence becomes an intoler- 
able burthen. 

He looks in despair at the daily accumulating 
mass of unanswered letters “ Many mistaken- 
ly think,” writes ho, “ that I am retired to ease, 
and to that kind of tranqiuhity which would 
glow tiresome for want of employment; bat at 
no period of my life, not iu the eight years 1 
served the public, have I been obliged to write 
so much myself, as I have done since my re- 
tirement.” Again— It is not the letters from 
my fnonds winch give me trouble, or add aught 
to my perxilosity. It is rererences to old mat- 
ters, with which I have nothing to do; appli- 
cations which often cannot be complied with ; 
inquiries -which would require the pen of a his- 
toiuin to satisfy; letters of oompliment as un- 
meaning perhaps as they aro troublesomo, hut 
winch must bo attended to ; and iiio corainon- 
jjlacc biismoss whicli employs my pen anti my 
time .often disagreeably. These, with company, 
deprive mo of o:jcorciso, and unless I can obtain 
relief, must bo productive of disagreeable cou- 
feoquonces.” 

From much of this drudgery of the pon ho 
was subsoquontiy relieved by Mr. Tobias TjOar, 
a young gontleman of Hew Ilampshiro, a grad- 
uate of Harvard Oollogo, who acted as his pri- 
vate secretary, and at the same tinio took 
charge of the instruotimi of the two children 
of the late Hr, Parke Oustis, whom lyashiiigton 
had adpoted. 

There was another tax imposed by bis oolob- 
rlty upon his tiino and patiimeo, Ap])]icntion.s 
wore continually made to him to sit for las 
likeness. The following is hin sportive reply 
to Mr. Francis IIopkinHon, who apxdied in be- 
half of Mr. Pine : 

“ ‘ In for in for abound/ is an old 

adage. I am so haoknoyocl to 11 le touches of 


^ Lotter to lUchurU Houry Loe. 


the painters’ pencil, that I am altogether at 
their heck, and sit ‘ like Patience on a monu- 
ment,’ whilst they are delineating the lines of 
my face. It is a proof among many others, of 
what habit and custom can accomplish. At 
first I was impatient at the request, and as res- 
tive under the operation as a colt is under the 
saddle. The next time I submitted very reluc- 
tantly, but With less lloimcmg How no dray- 
hoise moves more readily to his thill, than I to 
the painter’s chair. It may easily he conceiv- 
ed, therefore, that I yield a ready obedience to 
your request, and to the views of Mr. Pine.” 

It was not long after tins that M. Houdon, an 
artist of great merit, chosen by Mi’. Jefferson 
and Dr. Franklin, arrived from Paris to make 
a study of Washington for a statue, for the Leg- 
islature of Yirginia He remained a fortnight 
at Mount Yernon, and having formed his mod- 
el, took it with him to Paris, where he pro- 
duced that excellent statue and likeness to be 
seen in the State IToiise m Iwichmond, Yirginia. 

Being now in some measure rehevod from 
the labors of the peh, Washington had more 
timo to devote to his plan for ornamental culti- 
vation of tho grounds uhoiit his dwelling. 

Wo find in his diary nolod douu with cu- 
rious exactness, oaoh day’s labor and ibo share 
ho took in it; his frequent rides to Ihe Mill 
Swamp ; tho Dogne Creek ; tho “Plantation of 
tho Heck,” and other places abug tho Potomac 
in quest of young ohns, ash trees, white thorn, 
crab-apples, maples, mulberries, willows, and 
lilacs ; tho winding walks wliich ho lays out, 
aud tho treos and shrubs winch he plants along 
thorn. How ho sows acorns and buok-cyo nuts 
brought by himself from tho Monongahola ; now 
he opens viatas through tho Pine Grove, com- 
manding distant views through the woncllaiids ; 
and now he twines round liis colnnuiH scarlet 
hoiieysucklos, ■whicIi Iiis gar<lcner toils him will 
blow all tho Hummer, 

His oaro-worn spirit freshens up In these oni- 
ploymonts, Wit-h him Mount Yewnon h a kind 
of idyl. Tho transient glow of poetical feeling 
which once visited Ins bosom, wlion in boyhood 
ho rhymed bon<Mith its groves, seems about to 
I’Cturn once more; and we pleane onrHclvos 
with noting among tho trees set out by him, a 
group of young horse-chestnuts from West- 
moreland, his native county, tho liaunt of his 
sclioolhoy days ; which liad hoeu sent to him 
by Colonel Leo (Light-IIorso Harry), tho sou 
of his “Lowland Beauty.” 

A diagram of tlio plan in which ha hadlaid out 
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liis grounds, still remains among his papers at 
Mount Vernon-, the places are marked on it for 
particular trees and shrubs. Some of those 
trees and shruhs are still to he found in the 
places thus assigned to them. In the present 
neglected state of Mount Vernon, its walks are 
ovei grown; and yegetation luns wild; hut it is 
deeply interesting still to find traces of these 
toils in which "Washington delighted, and to 
know that many of the trees which give it its 
pie.sent umbrageous beauty were planted by his 
liaiid. 

The ornamental cultivation of which we have 
spoken, was confined to the grounds apxiei tam- 
ing to what was called the mansion-house farm , 
hut his estate included four other farms, aU ly- 
ing contiguous, and containing three thousand 
two hundred and sixty acres ; each farm having 
its bailiff or overseer, with a house for his ac- 
commodation, barns and outhouses for the pro- 
duce, and cabins for the negroes. On a general 
map of the estate, drawn out by Washington 
himself, these farms were aU laid doivn accu- 
rately <and their several fields numbered; lie 
knew the soil and local qualities of each, and 
regulated the culture of them accordingly. 

In addition to these five farms there were 
several hundred acres of fine woodland, so that 
the estate presented a beautiful diversity of 
land and water. In the stables near the man- 
sioii-hoiise were the carnage and saddle horses, 
of which he was very choice ; on the four farms 
there were 54 draught horses, 12 mules, 317 
head of black cattle, 360 sheep, and a great 
number of swine, which last ran at large in 
the woods. 

Ho now read much on husbandry and gar- 
dening, and copied out treatises on those sub- 
jects, ITo coiToaponded also with tho oelebrat- 
ed Arthur Young; from whom ho obtained 
seeds of all kinds, improved ploughs, plans for 
laying out farm-yards, and advice on various 
parts of rural economy. 

“Agriculture,” writes he to him, “has ever 
been among the most favored of my amuse- 
ments, tliongli I have never possessed much 
skill in the art, and nine years’ total inattention 
to it has added nothing to a knowledge, which 
is best understood from practice ; but with the 
means yon have been so obliging as to furnish 
me, I shall return to it, though rather late in 
the (lay, with more alacrity than ever ” 

In the management of his estate he was ro- 
markahly exact. Ho negligence on the part of 
the overseers or those under them was passed 


over unnoticed. He seldom used many words 
on the subject of Ms plans; rarely asked advice; 
hut, when once determined, carried them di- 
rectly and silently into execution ; and was not 
easily dissuaded from a project when once com- 
menced. 

We have shown, in a former chapter, his 
mode of apportioning time at Mount Vernon, 
prior to the Bevolution. The same system 
was, m a great measure, resumed. His active 
day began some time before the dawn Much 
of his coirespondence was despatched before 
breakfast, winch took place at half-past seven. 
After breakfast he mounted his horse which 
stood ready at the door, and rode out to differ- 
ent parts of Ms estate, as he used to do to va- 
rious parts of tlie camp, to see that all was right 
at the outposts, and every one at Ins duty. At 
half-past two he dined. 

If theie was no company he would write 
until dark, or, if pressed by business, until nine 
o’clock in tho evening ; otherwise he read in 
the evening, or amused himself witli a game of 
whist. 

His secretary, Mr. Lear, after two years’ res- 
idence in the family on the most oonfdential 
footing, says, — “ General Washington is, I be- 
hove, almost tho only man of an exalted char- 
acter, who does not lose some pari of his re- 
spectability by an intimate acquaintance. I 
have never found a single thing that could les- 
sen my respect for him. A complete knowledge 
of his honesty, uprightness, and candor in all* 
his private transactions, has sometimes led me 
to think him more than a man ” ^ 

The children of Parke Custis formed a lively 
part of Ins household. He was fond of children 
and ajit to unbend with them. Jiliss Custis, re- 
calling in after life the scenes of her childhood, 
writes, “I liave sometimes made him laugh 
most heartily from sympathy with my joyous 
and extravagant spirits ; ” she observes, how- 
ever, that “he was a silent, thoughtful man. 
He spoke iittle generally ; never of himself I 
never heurd him relate a single act of liis life 
during tho war. I have often seen him xier- 
foctly abstracted, his lips moving ; but no bound 
was perceptible.” 

An observant traveller, Mr, Elkanah Watson, 
who visited Mount Vernon in tho winter of 
17S5, bearer of a letter of introduction from 
General Greene and Colonel Fitzgerald, gives 
a homo picture of Wasliingtcm m his retire- 
ment. Though sure that his credentials would 
secure him a lespootM reception, he says, “I 
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trembled with awe as I came iato tbe presence 
of this great man. I found him at table witb 
Mrs. Washington and Ms private family, and 
was received in the native dignity, and with 
that urbanity so peculiarly combined in the 
character of a soldier and an eminent private 
gentleman. He soon put me at my ease, by 
unbending, in a free and affable conversation. 

The cautions reserve which, wisdom and 
policy dictated, whilst engaged in rearing the 
glorious fabric of our independence, was evi- 
dently the result of consummate prudence and 
not characteristic of his nature. I observed a 
peculiarity in his smile, which seemed to illn- 
minate his eye , his whole countenance beamed 
with intelligence while it commanded conff- 
deuce and respect, 

“I found him kmd and benignant in the 
domestic circle, revered and beloved by all 
aiound him; agreeably social, without osten- 
tation, delighting in anecdote and adventuies, 
without assumption, his domestic anange- 
lueiiis barnioiiious and systematic. Itis ser- 
y tints Boemed to watch his eye, and to antici- 
pate his every wish ; hence a look was equiv- 
iiloiit to a command. His servant Billy, the 
faithful companion of his military career, was 
always at his side. Smiling content animated 
and boamed on every countciiauco in his pros- 

011 CO.” 

In the evening Hr, Watson sat conversing 
for a full liour with Washington after all the 
family ]iad retired, oxiiecting, perhaps, to hoar 
liiin fight over some of his battles ; but, if so, 
he wins disappointed, for ho observes: “lie 
modestly waived all alluMions to the ovonta in 
■winch ho had acted ao glorious and conspicuous 
a part. Much of his conversation had reference 
to the intorior country, and to the oponing of 
the nayigaiioii of the Potomac by canals and 
locks, at the Soneca, the Great and Little Falls. 
Ilis mind appeared to bo deeply absorbed by 
that object, then m earnost contoniplntion.” 

Mr. WatfioiL had taken a Bcvare cold in tlio 
course of a harsh wiut.er journey, and coughed 
cxoesBivcly. Washington ])ros,sod liim to take 
some reinedioB, but he doclhied. After retiring 
for the night his coaghing iiiereascd, When 
some time had elapsed,” wrilcB ho, ‘Hho door 
of my room was geutly opened, and, cm drawl- 
ing my bed curtains, I behold Washington him- 
self, standing at my bodsido with a bawd of hot 
tea in Ins hand. I was mortiHod and diHirossed 
beyoiicl exjjroasion. This little incident, occur- 
ring in common life with an ordinary man, 


would not have been noticed ; but as a trait of 
the benevolence and private virtue of Washing- 
toii, deserves to be recorded.” 

The late Bishop White, in subsequent years, 
speaking of Washington’s unassuming manners, 
obseives: “I know no man who so carefully 
guarded against the discoursing of hmiself or 
of Ms acts, or of any thing that pertained to 
him; and it has occasionally occurred to me 
when in his company, that, if a stranger to his 
person were present, lie would never have 
known from any thing said by him that he \vas 
conscious of having distinguished himself in the 
eye of ilie world.” 

An anecdote is told of Washington’s conduct 
while common der-in-chi ef ; illustrative of his 
benignant attention to others, and Ins freedom 
from all assumption. While the army was en- 
camped at Moinstown, he one day attoiidod a 
lehgious meeting wlicro cliviue service wnis to 
bo celebrated in the open air. A cliair had 
been sot out for Ins use. Just before the ser- 
vice coininonced, a woman with a oluld in her 
arms approached. All the seats were occupied. 
Washington immediately rose, idaccd her in 
the chair which had been assigned to him, and 
I romamed standing during the whole service. ^ 
i The revorontml awe with which hm deeds 
and elevated position throw around him was 
often a source of annoyance to him lu privato 
life ; especially when ho perceived its effect 
upon the young and gay. Wo have boon told 
of a case in point, •when he made his H])poar- 
auco at a private ball where all were enjoying 
themselves with the utmost glee. The moment 
ho entered the room the buoyant mirth was 
chocked ; tlie dance lost its animation ; every 
face was grave ; every tongue was silent. IIo 
rcniainod for a time, endeavoring to engage iu 
conversation with some of the young people, 
and to break the spoil , llnding it in vain, ho 
retired sadly to tlto company of the elders in 
an adjoining room, exprossuig Ms regret that 
his prcHCiioo slioukl operate m such a damper. 
After a little while light laughter and happy 
voices again resounded from the hall-room; 
upon which he rose cautiously, approached on 
tip-toe tlye door, which was gjar, atid them 
stood for Bomo time a delighted Hpcotaior of 
the youthful revelry. 

Wiishiiigton in fact, though hnhitimlly grave 
and thoughtful, was of aBooial dlsposilion, and 
loved olioerful society. IIo was fond of tlie 


* MS. notoa of tko Eov. josepk I^. Tuttle. 
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dance ; and it was the boast of many ancient 
dames in our day, who had been belles in the 
time of tlie Kevolution, that they had danced 
minuets with him, or had him for a partner m 
conti a-dances. There were balls in camp, in 
some of the dark times of the Revolution. 
“ We had a little dance at my quarters,^’ writes 
General Greene fiom hliddlebrook, in March, 
1779. “ His Excellency and Mrs. Greene 

danced upwards of three hours without once 
sitting down Upon the whole, we had a 
pietty little frisk.” ^ 

A letter of Colonel Tench Tilghraan, one of 
Washington’s aides-de-camp, gives an instance 
of the general’s festive guyety when m the 
above year the army was cantoned near Mor- 
ristown. A large company, of which the Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Washington, Geneial and Mrs. 
Gieene, and Mr, and Mrs. Olney were pait, 
dined with Colonel and Mrs. Biddle, Some 
little time after the ladles had retired from 
table, Mr. Olney followed them into the next 
room. A clamor was raised against him as a 
deserter, and it was resolved that a party should 
be sent to demand him, and that if the ladies 
refused to give him up, he should be brought 
by force Washington luimorcd the joke, and 
offered to head the party. He led it with great 
formality to the door of the drawing-room, and 
sent in a summons The ladies refused to give 
up the deserter. An attempt was made to 
capture him, ^ The ladies came to the rescue. 
There was a mel^o ,* in the course of which Ins 
Excellency seems to have had a passage at arms 
with Mvs. Olney. The ladies wore victorious, 
as they always ought to bo, says the gallant 
Tilghman f 

More than one iiisianco is told of Washing- 
ton’s being surprised into hearty fits of laugh- 
ter, even during the war. We, have I'eoorded 
one produced by the sudden appearance of old 
General Putnam on horseback, with a female 
prisoner en croupe. The following is another 
which occurred at the camp at Morristown, 
Washington had purchased a young horse of 

* G-ieone to Golaiiol Wactswoith, 3\CS. 

i Tills BpoiUvQ ocounenoo gavo nso to a pioco of camp 
BcaudivI It was reported at a cliatauco ttiat Mrs Olnoy 
had been in a violent lago, and had told "Washington that, 
“ if liG did not lot go liGi hand she Avonld teai his eyas out, 
and that though ho was a general, ho was hut a man ’» 

Ml. Olnoy wrote to Colonel Tilghman, begging him to 
rofuto the boandal. The latter gavo a true Btatcinont of 
the adhlr, declaring that the whole was done m jjost, and 
that in the mode oonlost Mrs. Olney had made use of no 
oxpreasionti unhoooming a lady of her good hroeding, or 
euoh as were talson the least amiss by the goneral. 


great spirit and power. A braggadocia of the 
army, vain of his horsemanship, asked the privi- 
lege of breaking it. Washington gave his con- 
sent, and with some of his officers attended to 
see the hoise receive his first lesson. After 
much preparation, the pretender to equitation 
mounted into the saddle and was making a 
gieat display of his science, when the hoise 
suddenly planted liis forefeet, threw up his 
heels, and gave the unlucky Gambado a somer- 
set over his head. Washington, a tliorongh 
horseman, and quick to perceive the ludicrous 
in these matters, was so convulsed with laugh- 
ter, that, we are told, the tears ran down his 
cheeks.'^ 

Still another instance is given, which oc- 
curred at the return of peace, when he was 
sailing 111 a boat on the Hudson, anti was so 
overcome by the di cilery of a story told by 
Major Eairlie of Mew Yoik, of lacctioiis mem- 
ory, that he fell back in the boat iii a paroxysm 
of laughter. In th.at fit of laughter, it was 
sagely presumed that he throw off the burthen 
of care which had been weighing down his 
spirits thronghont the wai. lie certainly re- 
laxed mnch of Ins thoughtful gravity of de- 
meanor when ho had no longer the an.xietles of 
a general command to harass him The late 
Judge Brooke, who had served as an officer in 
the legion of Light-liorse Harry, used to tell of 
having frequently mot Washington on his visits 
to Ercdenckshurg after the revolutionary wmr, 
and how “ hilaiious ” the general ivns on those 
occasions with Jack Willis, and other friends 
of his young days,” laughing heartily at the 
comic songs wdiicli wore sung at table 

Colonel Henry Lee, too, who used to ‘be a 
favored guest at Mount Yeinon, does not seem 
to have been much undor tlie infiuence of that 
“reverential awe” which Washington is said 
to have inspired ; if we may judge from the 
following anecdote. Washington one clay at 
table mentioned his being in want of car nag o 
horses, and asked Lee if he knew whei'o ho 
could get a pair, 

“I have a fine pair, general,” replied Lee,^ 
“ but you cannot get them.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because you will never pay more than half 
price for any thing ; and I must have full price 
for my horses.” 

The bantering reply set Mrs. Washington 
laughing, and her parrot, perched beside her, 


*■ NotoB of tbo Kov. Mr. Tuttle, MB. 
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joined in the laugh. The general took this fa- 
miliar assault upon his dignity in great good 
part. “ All, Lee, you are a funny fellow,” said 
he,— “ see, that bird is laughing at you.” ^ 

Eeaity laughter, however, was raie witli 
Washington, The sudden explosions we hear 
of were the result of some sudden and ludi- 
crous surprise. IIis general habit was a calm 
seriousness, easily softening into a benevolent 
smile. 

In some few of Ms familiar letters, yet pre- 
served, and not relating to business, there is 
occasionally a vein of pleasantry and even of 
humor, hut almost invariably, they treat of 
matters of too guive import to admit of any 
thing of the kind. It is to be deeply regretted 
that most of his family letters have been pur- 
posely destroyed 

T]je passion for hunting had I’evivcd with 
Washington on returning to his old liunting- 
giounds, but he had no hounds, llis kennel 
had boon broken up ivlion ho went to the wars, 
and the dogs given away, and it was not easy 
to rcpiaoo thorn. After a time ho received sev- 
eral hounds from Franco, sent out by Lafayette, 
find other of the French oflicors, and once 
more sallied forth to renew Ins ancient sport. 
Tlie Frcncli lioimds, liowovor, proved indilTer- 
ent ; ho was out with them ropoatodly, putting 
other houuils with tiiein borrowed from gon- 
tlomeri of the neighborhood. They improved 

IJTOTB. 

Anoiher instance is on record of one of Washing- 
ton’s ills of limghter, whicli occiuTod in siibsoquont 
years, Judge Marshall and Judge Washington, a rel- 
ative of the general, were on their way on horseback 
to visit Mount Vornon, aLlcnded by a black servant, 
who had charge of a laigo povtinaui,eau containing 
tlioir clotljcs. As they piiHscd through a wood on the 
skirts of llie Mount Vernon grounds, they were tempted 
to make a hasty toilet beneath its shade; being cm ored 
i\Lth dust from the state of ilio roads, Dismimiiting, 
they threw olf their dusty garnicnls, while tlie bervnnt 
look down the portmauteiui. As ho cpoiicd it, out 
how cakoH of Windsor soap and fancy articlos of nil 
kinds, Tlio man by mistake had changed their port- 
manteau at the lust .stopping place for one which ro- 
sombied it, bolongiug io a Hootch pedlar. The con- 
sternation of tlio negro, and their own cUamaiUIcd 
stale, struck them so litdicroualy us to produce loud 
and repeated bursts of laugh tar, Washington, who 
happened to bo out upon Ins grounds, was attracted 
by the nmso, and so ovorcorao liy the strange plight 
of Ins friends, and tho whhnsleality of (ho whole scono, 
(hat ho IS sold to have aoUmlly rolled on the grass 
with laughter,— /. mUk 

* Cummuineaioa to us In a lottor from a son of Oolonol 
Lee, 


after a while, hut were never stanch, and caused 
him frequent disappointments. Probably ho 
was not as stanch himself as formerly ; an in- 
terval of seveial years may have blunted his 
keenness, if we may judge from the following 
entry m his diary ; 

‘‘ Out after breakfast with my hounds, found 
a fox and ran him sometimes hard, and some- 
times at cold hunting from 11 till near 3 — ■ 
when I came home and left tho huntsmen with 
them, who followed in tho same inaunei* two 
hours or more, and then took tho dogs off with- 
out killing.” 

He appears at one time to have had an idea 
of stocking part of his estate with door. In 
a letter to his friend, George William Fairfax, 
in England, a letter expressive of kind recol- 
lections of former compaiiionslup, he says ; 
“ Though envy is no part of my composition, 
yet the picture you have drawn of your proaciit 
habitation and mode of living, is enough to oro- 
ato a strong desire in me to bo a parfcicqiator 
of tho tranquillity and rural amusoincnts you 
have dosonbod. I am getting into tho hittor 
as fast as I can, being doteriuined to make tho 
remainder of my life easy, lot tho world or tho 
aifairs of it go as thoy^nay. I am not a little 
obliged to you for contributing to this, by pro- 
curing mo a buck and doo of tho host Englisli 
deer ; but if you have not already boon at tins 
trouble, I would, my good sir, now wish to ro- 
liovo you from it, us Mr, Oglo of Miuyland has 
been so obliging as to present mu six fawns 
from his park of Englisli deer at ISeilair. With 
tliesc, imd tolerable care, I shall Boon have a 
full stock for my small paddock.*** 

While Washington was thus calmly enjoying 
himself, came a letter from Henry Let*, wlio 
was now in Congress, ooiiveying a niouruM 
iiieco of intcdligmice ; Your friend and necond, 
Iho iMitriot and noble Greene, is no more, tliii- 
versnl grief reigns liero.” (Jreone died on the 
IBth of June, at iiis estate of Jiluiberry (Jrove, 
on Savannah llivor, presented to Mm by iho 
State of Georgia. Ifis last illness was brief; 
ctuified by a strolm of the sun ; he was hut 
forty-four years of ago, 

Tlio nows of his death struck lieavily on 
WashingtoidH heart, to whom, in the most ar- 

♦ Oeorpfo Willlfim Enlrfax rcfitdrfd in Bath, ‘wlu'ro lio 
on tho 3tl of April, ITfST, in tlio slxty^lhlrtl yofir of his 
ago. Though his incom© was gi'oatly rocluc«a by tlio con- 
ftfloatlon of his proporly In Virglniitj ho oontrlbulod gon* 
orouily during tho rovolutlonary war to Ulo mlM of 
AmoiH&aa prlaonors,— v. 
lt,p, 58. 
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dnotis trials of the Revolution, he had heeu a 
second self. He had taken AVa&liington as his 
model, and possessed naturally many of his 
gieat qualities. Like him, he was sound in 
judgment ; persevering in the midst of discour- 
agements ; calm and self-possessed in time of 
danger , heedful of the safety of others ; heed- 
less of his own. Like him, ho was modest and 
unpretending, and liko him he had a perfect 
command of temper. 

He had Washington’s liahits of early rising, 
and close and methodical despatch of hnsmess, 
“never suilcring the day to crowd upon the 
men 0 w ” In private intercom so he was frank, 
nohlc, candid, and intelligent; m the hnrry of 
husiness he was free from potulanco, and bad, 
we are told, “ a winning hlandncss of manner 
that won the affections of Ina ollioers.” 

Ills campaigns in the Oarolhias showed him 
to be a worthy disciple of Washington, keeping 
the war alive by lus own persevering hope and 
inoxhanstiblo energy, and, as it were, fighting 
almost without weapons. Ilis great contest of 
goncralsbip with the veteran Cornwallis, has 
ensured hu’ him a lasting renown. 

“ lie was a grofit and good man ! ” was Wash- 
ington’s comprohensivo eulogy on him ; and m 
a letter to Lafayette he writes: “Greene’s 
death is an event whicli has given such general 
concern, and is so nmch rogruttod hy his iin- 
111 crons friends, that I can scarce persuade my- 
seif to touch upon it, oven so far as to say tliat 
ill him you lost a man who atrcctionately re- 
garded, mid was a sincero mhniror of you.” ^ 

Other deaths pressed u])on Washington’s son- 
aibility ahout the same time. That of General 
MoDougall, who had served Ills country faith- 
fully througli llio war, iind Bince with otpinl 
fidelity in Omigross. That, too, of (lolcmcl 
Tench Tilgluuan, for a long time one of Wash- 
ington’s aidos-do-omnp, and “ who loft,” writes 
lie, “ as fair a reputation as ever bolongod to a 
human character.” “Tims,” adds ho, “some 
of tho pillars of the Rovolution fall Others ; 
are mmildoring by insoiisiblo degrees* Hay our | 
country nevor want props to support tlio glo- 
rious fabric.” 

In Ins corrospoudonco about this time with 
soverul of tho French noblenum who had boon 
liiB associates in arms, Ills Iclters breatlio the 

* Wn tirtJ luqipy to ki\rn tlml i\ ooinpU'UujcaU'oUmi of 
tho oon-rHiiondoufto of Gonorjil Gi'tH*no Ik Mjoiii to Uo pub- 
llfitusl by iits \vovlby lual Iiitchly oultivatad gimndnon, 
Ooorgo WnMlitn^tou Oroouo, It Is a work Uuit, Ilka 
^pnrkH* Wi’ltbiKrt »f 'WoHbiugtoii, tsliouM form a part of 
ovory Amorloftii lllmny. 


spirit of peace which was natural to him ; for 
war with him had only been a matter of pa- 
triotism and public duty. To the Marquis de 
la Rouerie, who had so bravely but modestly 
fought under the title of Colonel Armand, he 
writes: “I never expect to draw iny*&word 
again I can scarcely conceive the cause that 
would induce me to do it. My time is now oc- 
cupied hy rural amusoments in which I have 
gieat satisfaction; and niy lli*st wish is (al- 
though it is against the profession of arms, and 
would clip the wings of some of our young sol- 
diers who are soaring after glory) to see tho 
whole woikl in ponce, and tho inhahitantb of it 
as one band of* brothers, striving who should 
eontribiito most to the happiness of mankind.” 

So, also, in a letter to Count Rochaiubcau, 
dated July 81st, LTBC): “It must give pleas- 
ure,” writes he, “ to the friends of humnnity, 
oven in this distant section of tho globe, to find 
that tlio clouds which threatened to huz’st in a 
storm of war on Europe, liavo dissipated, and 
left a still brighter horizon. As 

tho rage of compicst, which in times of barbar- 
ity stimulated natious to blood, has in a groat 
measure censed ; as iho objects whiidi formerly 
gaio birth to wars are daily dimmlshiug ; 
and as mankind are becoming more enlight- 
onod anti humanized, I cannot but flatter my- 
self with the ])lelising proapetd, that a more 
liberal policy and more i)aciflc BystemB wnll 
take place mnong.st them. To indulge this idea 
aflbrds a soothmg consolation to a pliilan- 
thropio mind ; insonmeh that, although it 
sliould bo fouiul an illusion, one would hardly 
wish to bo divestiCd of an m'ov so grat.efnl in 
itself and so innocent in Us conse(pion(H'S.” 

Ami in another lul.fcer,— “It is thus, you see, 
my dear Count, in retirement upon my favm 1 
spcculato upon tho fate of nations, amusing 
myaelf with innocent revi^ries that inankmd 
will one day grow Imppior and bettor.” 

How easily may tho wisest of men bo de- 
ceived in their spomilntions as to tlie future, 
especially when founded on tho idea of the 
perfectibility of Immnn nature. Tlmse halcyon 
dreams of universal peace woro indulged on iho 
very eve, as it were, of tho French Revolution, 
which was to dolugo tho -world in blood, and 
wlmn tho rage for coiuptest was lt> have un- 
boniidcd scope under the bcIUgereufc away of 
Napoleon. 
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OHAPTER XXSYL 

From his quiet letreat of Mount Yernoii, 
Waslirngton, though ostensibly withdiuwn 
from public affuirs, was watching with intense 
solicitude tho worlcing together of the several 
parts m the great political confederacy ; anx- 
ious to know whether the thirteen distinct 
States, under the present organization, could 
form a suiliciently eflicient general government. 
He was daily becoming moie and moi’o doubt- 
ful of the solidity of tho fabric ho had assisted 
to raise. The form of confederation which had 
bound tlio States togetliei and met the public 
exigencies during the Revolution, when tlieie 
was a pressure of external danger, was daily 
pioving more and moio incompetent to the 
purposes of a national government. Oongress 
had devised a system of credit to provide for 
tho national expeiiditiiro and the extinction of 
the national debts, irhich amounted to some- 
thing more than forty millions of dollars. Tlio 
system ox[>oneiioed neglect from some States 
and opposition from others , each consulting 
its local intoresLa and prejudices, iuhtead of tho 
intorchts and obligations of tho whole. In like 
inanucr treaty biipnlutions, which bound tho 
good faitli of tho whole, wore slighted, if not 
violated by individual States, apparently iin- 
coiibcions that they mubt each aharo in tho 
discredit llius brought upon the national nanio. 

In a letter to dames Warren, who had Ibrnior- 
ly hcoii Prosideni- of the klabHachnsotts provin- 
cial Congress, Washnigtou writes’ ^‘TIio con- 
federation appears to mo to bo littlo more than 
a shadow without llio substaiico, and OongresH 
a migaiory ])ody ; their ordinances being little 
attended to. To mo it is a soleoisni in politics ; 
indeed, it is one of tho most oxtraordmary 
things in nature, that we Hhonld confederal o as 
a nation, and yot be afraid to give tho rulcns of 
that nation (who are croatureB of our own mak- 
ing, appointed for a limited and nhort duration, 
and who are amenable for every action and may- 
be recalled at any moment, and are Hiibjoct to 
all tbc evils which they may bo iustrnmcntal in 
producing) suhlcient powers to order and direct 
tho afTaars of the same. Dy such policy as this 
tho wlieela of government are clogged, and our 
brightest prospects, and that liigii expootation 
which -was entortainod of us by the wondering 
world, arc turned into astonishment ; and from 
the higli ground on -which we stood, we aro 
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descending into the vale of confusion and dark- 
ness,”*' 

Not long previous to the writing of this let- 
tci, Washington had been visited at Mount Yei’- 
non by commissioners, wlio had been appointed 
by the legislatures of Yirgiiiia and Maryland to 
form a compact relative to the navigation of 
the rivers Potomac and Pocoinoke, and of part 
of the Ohesapoake Bay, and who had met at 
Alexandria for tho purpose. During their visit 
at Mount Yernoii, tho policy of maintaining 
a naval force on the Ohesaiicake, and of estab- 
lishing a tariff of duties on imports to which 
the laws of both States should conform, was 
discussed, and it was agreed, that the commis- 
sioners should propose to the governments of 
their respective States tho appointment of 
other commiSBionors, with powers to make con- 
joint arrangements for tho above purposes , to 
which tho assent of Congress was to ho solicited. 

Tho idea of conjoint airangcmonts between 
Stales, thus suggested m the <iuiet councils of 
Mount Yernon, was a step m tho right direction, 
and will he found to lead to imporiant rosuhs. 

From a letter, written two or throe niontha 
subsequently, wo gather some of the ideas on 
national ])oli<7 which were occupying Washing- 
ton’s mind. “ T have over been a friend to 
adequate powers in Congress, v ithout whi<‘h it 
is evident to me wo never sliall establish a na- 
tional character, or bo eousulered as on a re- 
spootahlo footing by the powers ot Knrupe. 

I Wo aro either a united peoido under one liead 
and for federal purposes, or wo are thirteen 
independent sovereignties, otermilly counteract- 
ing each other. If tho former, whatever such 
a majority of tho State as the <umstitntioa 
points out, conceives to ho for tho benefit of 
the whole, should, m my humble opinion, he 
Hubmitted to by tho minority. I can foresim no 
evil greater than disunion; than those nurm^ 
aonabU jcalousioH (I say unreasonable, bceauso 
I would liave a p?‘ap('r jealousy ahvays awake, 
and the Ihilted Btiitos on tJie wut.ch to pj’cvent 
individual Btatea from infracting tho constitu- 
tion with impunity) which aro continually poi- 
Houing our iniiuls and filling tliem with imagi- 
nary evils for tlie iirovention of real ones,” t 

An earnest corrospondenoo took place sumo 
months auhsequenLly between Washington and 
the illustrious patriot, John Jay, at tliat lime 
Becretary of Foreign Alfairs, wherein tho signs 
of tho times were feelingly disoussed. 

^ Sparks, lx, 139, 

f Sob Lotior to JmnoB Konoiny, Sparka, ix, 121, 
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“ Our affairs,” writes Jay, ‘‘ seem to lead to 
some crisis, sonietbmg that I cannot foresee 
or conjecture. I am uneasy and axiprehensive, 
moie so than dining the Avar, Then we had a 
object, and though the means and time of 
obtaining it weie problematical, yet I did firm- 
ly believe that wo should ultimately succeed, 
because I did fiimly believe that justice was 
Avitli us. The case is now alteied. We are 
going and doing Avrong, and therefoi-B I look 
foinvard to evils and calamities, but without 
being able to guess at the instrument, na- 
ture, or measure of them ^ ^ i- \ a 

What I most fear is, that the better kind of 
people, by which I mean the people Avho are 
orderly and induBtrious, who are content with 
thou* situations, and not uneasy in their cir- 
cumstancos, Avih be led by the insecurity of 
property, the loss of public faith and rectitude, 
to consider the charms of liberty as imaginary 
and delusive. A state of uucartauiiy and fluc- 
tuation must disgust and alarm.” Washington, 
ill reply, coincided in opinion tlnat public affairs 
were draAving rapidly to a crisis, and ho ao- 
knoAAdedgccl tlie OAauit to bo equally beyond his 
foresight. Wo have errors,” said lie, “to 
correct. Wo have probably had too good an 
opinion of hunuin nature in fornung our confed- 
eration. Experience has taught us that men 
will not adopt and carry into oxocution meas- 
iir(‘s the best calculated for tlioir oaaui good, 
without the iiitorvuiitioii of coercive power. I 
do not conceive avo can exist long as a nation, 
Avithout lodging, some where, a pOAver which 
will ])crvado the Avholo Union in as energetic a 
manner, as the aulhoriiy of the State govorn- 
inonlH extends over the several Si.atoH. To bo 
fearful of investing Congress, conHUiiitod as 
that body is, with ample tiuthovities for nation- 
al purposes, appears to mo the very climax of 
popular absurdity and madness. Could Con- 
gress exert them for the detriment of the poo- 
I)Io, Avitlunit injuring tliemBolvoB in. iiu equal or 
greater proportion? Are not their intorosts 
inseparably oonuocted with thoso of thoir con- 
Btiluonis? By the rotation of appointments 
must they not mingle frequently with tlio mass 
of tho citiKons? Ts it not rather to be appre- 
hended, if they wore not possessed of tho pow- 
ovB ])efl)re described, that the individual mom- 
hors would bo induced to use thorn, on many 
occasions, very tiinully and inollicaoiously, for 
fear of losing their popularity and future elec- 
tion ? Wo must take human nature as wo find 
it ; perfection falls not to tho share of mortals. 


“ What then is to he done ? things cannot go 
on in the same strain forever. It is much to 
be feared, as you observe, that the bettei kind 
of people, being disgusted Avith these ciicum- 
stances, will have their minds piepared for any 
1 evolution whatever. We aio apt to run fiom 
one extreme to another. ' ' '' ' I am 

told that even respectable characteis speak of 
a monarchical foim of govciiimeiit Avitliout hor- 
roi. From thinking proceeds speaking, thence 
acting IS often but a single step. But Iioav irrev- 
ocable and tremendous 1 What a triumph for 
our enemies to verify their predictions ! What 
a triumph for the advocates of despotism to 
find that we aio incapable of goveiiimg our- 
selves, and that systems, founded on tho basis 
of equal liberty, aro merely ideal and falla- 
cious I Would to God that Aviso measures may 
be taken in time to avert the coiibcquences Ave 
have but too inucli reason to apiireheiul. 

“ Retired as I am from the Avorld, I fiankly 
acknoAvledgo I cannot feel myself an iincon- 
corned spectator. Tot, having luippily assisted 
in bringing tlio ship into port, and Iiaving been 
fairly discharged, it is not my business to em- 
bark again on tlio sea of troublCvS. 

“ Nior could It be expected that my Koiili- 
monts and opiniona Avould liaA^e much Aveiglit 
in tho niindH of my ccmnlrymeii. They hiivo 
been neglected, though given m a last legacy, 
in a most Boleinn manner. I then perhaps had 
some claims to public attention. I consider 
myself as having none at present. 

Ills anxiety on this subject was quickimod 
by accounts of discontents and conunutions m 
tho Eastern States produced by the ])ressiiro of 
tho tiinoH, tho ])ublic and private indebtedness, 
and tho imposition othcaAy taxes at a moment 
of financial embarrassment. 

General Knox, now Secretary atWV, Avho liad 
boon sent by OongresH to HrassachuHetts to in- 
quire into those troubles, thu.s Avrltos about the 
in.surgentB : “ Their creed is, that the property 
of tho tlnitod States lias been protected from 
tlio confiscation of Britain by the joint exer- 
tions of all^ and tlicroforo ongbt to bo t/m mm" 
mori projx^tij of all ^ and lie that attempts op- 
position to tluH cre(‘d, is an eiiL'iny to ecpiity 
and justice, and ought to be swept from olf tho 
face of tho earth.” Again; “They are 
mined to annililhito all dehis, public and pri- 
vate, and have agrarian laws, Avhieh aro oasily 
effected by tho rneaiiB of unfunded paper, 
which shall bo a teudor in all oases what- 
ever.” 
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In reply to Colonel Henry Lee in Congress, 
wlio had addressed several letters to him on 
the subject, Washington writes . “Yon talk, 
my good sir, of employing influence to ap])easo 
the present tumults in Massacliusetts. I know 
not where that influence is to he found, oi, if 
attainable, that it would be a proper remedy for 
the disordois, InJiuencG is not gourmnent 
Let us have a govei’nnient by wliieh oar lives, 
liberties, and properties will be secured, or let 
us know the worst at once. There is a call for 
decision. Know precisely what the insurgents 
aim at. If they have real grievances, redress 
them, if possible ; or acknowledge the justice 
of them and your inability to do it at the mo- 
ment, If they have not, employ the force of 
government against them at once. If tins is 
inadequate, all will bo convinced that the sn- 
perbtructiire is had and wants support. To 
delay ono or other of these oxpodioiits, is to 
Gxabpornto on the one hand, or to give conh- 
(lenco on the other, i f k t^he reins 
of govGrnment, then, be braced and held with 
a steady hand, and every violation of the con- 
stitution be lepreli ended. If defeedve, let it 
bo auioaded ; hut not sulTerod to ho trampled 
upon whilst it has an cxistenco ” 

A letter to linn from his former aide-de- 
camp, Colonel IlumphreyvS, dated New Uavou, 
Kovembor 1st, says: “Tlie troubles in Massa- 
olmsotts still contirnio Government is pros- 
trated in tlie dust, and it is much to be feared 
that there is not energy enough in that State 
to ro-esiablisli the civil povvoiu The leaders 
of the nioh, whoso fortunes and measures arc 
deaiierate, are strengtheuing thomsolves daily ; 
and it is expected that they will soon lake poB- 
session of the Oontuiontal inagazino at Spring- 
field, in which ilioro arc from ion to fifteen 
thousand stand of aniih in excellent order. 

“ A general ^vant of coinpliaiico with the I’c- 
qiiihitioiiH of UongresB for money seems to iirog- 
nosiioato tliat wo are rajiidly advancing to 
a ci'isiB. Congress, I am told, are .seriously 
alarmed, and liardly know which way to turn 
or what to expect. Indeed, luy dear (kuieral, 
nothing hut a good Providence can oxtrlcute 
US from the pvoHimt convulsiou. 

“ la oase of civil discordj I havo already tedd 
you it was seriously my opinion that yon could 
not remain neuter, and that you would ho 
obliged, ill self**defeiicc, to take one jiarfe or the 
other, or withdraw fi'Qin the continent. Your 
friends are of the same opinion,'” 

Close upon tho receipt of this letter, came in- 


telligenee that tho insurgents of Massaoliusetts, 
far from being satisfied with the redress which 
had boon offered by tlicir general court, were 
still acting in open violation of law and govern- 
ment , and that the cliief inagistraie had been 
obliged to call upon the militia of the State to 
support the constitution. 

“ What, gracious God ! is man,” writes IVasli- 
ington, “that there should be such inconsistency 
and perfidiousness in his conduct. It was hut 
the other day, that we were shedding our blood 
to obtain tho constitutions under which wo 
now live ; constitutions of our own choice and 
making ; and now wo arc unsheathing the sword 
to overturn them. Tho thing is so uiiao- 
countable, that I hardly know how to realize 
it, or to persuade myself that I am not under 
the illusion of a dream.” 

Ills letters to Knox sho’w tho trouble of hia 
mind. “I feel, luy dear General Knox, infi- 
nitely more than I can oxpiess to you, for tho 
disorders winch have arisen in thcbo States. 
Good God! who, hcsidcs a tory, could havo 
foiosceu, or a Briton predicted them ? I do aa- 
' sure you iliat, even at this moment, when I ro- 
ilecfc upon tho present prospect of our affairs, it 
seems to mo to ho like the vibion of a dream, 

^ ^ ^ After what X have scon, or rather 

wluit I have heard, 1 shall ]>o surprised at noth- 
ing; for, if throe years since, any person ha<l 
told me that there would havo boon such a for- 
inidablo rebellion as exists at this (lay against 
tho laws and coiistitutlou of our own making, I 
should have tliouglit lam a bedhinute, a fit sub- 
ject fur a madhouse. regretting, 

which I have often done with tho keenest sor- 
row, tho death of our much Iginouiecl friend, 
General Greene, I have accompanied it of late 
with a query, whether ho would not have pre- 
ferred such an exit, to the scenes ■winch, it is 
more tlian probable, many of Jus ouiupatriota 
may live to bemoan.” 

To James Madison, also, ho writes in the 
saiuo strain, “ How melancholy is tho reilec- 
tion, that in so short a time, wo should havo 
mado such largo strides towards fulfilling the 
predictions of our transatlantic foes ! * Leave 

them to themaolves, and their governmeut will 
soon dissolved Will not tho wise and good 
strive hard to avert this evil? Or will thoir 
biipiiienoss snffbr ignorance and tho ails of self- 
iutorcstod and (lesigniug, dlsaireoted, and dospe- 
rale characters, to involve this great country in 
wretchodnosB and contempt? What stronger 
evidence can he given of the want of energy in 
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our government than these disorders ? If there 
is not power in it to check them, what security 
has a man for life, liberty, or property ? To 
you, I am sure I need not add aught on tlie 
subject The coiibequences of a las or inelh- 
cicnt government arc too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. TJniteen sovereignties pulling against 
each other, and all tugging at the fedeial head, 
will soon bring rum on the whole ; whereas, a 
liberal and eneigetio constitution, well checked 
and well watched, to prevent encioachinents, 
might restore us to that degree of respectability 
and consequence to which wo had the fairest 
prospect of attaining.” 

Tims Washington, even though in rctircinont, 
was almost uncoiiscionsly exorcising a powoiful 
induenoo on national aliairs ; no longer the sol- 
dier, he was now becoming the statchinan. Tho 
opinions and counsels given in his letters were 
widely eflbotive, Tho loading expedient for 
federal organization, mooted in his conferences 
with the commissioners of Maryland and Yir- 
ginia, during their visit to Mount Ycrnoii in tho 
previous year, had heen extondod and ripened 
in legislative assemhhos, and ended in a plan 
of a coiivontioii composed of dologates from all 
the States, to meet iii Hhiladolpirui for tho solo 
and express pur])oaG of revising the fcdoral sys- 
tem, mul oorreoting its defects ; tlio])rocoodings 
of the convontioii to bo subsequently reported 
to Congress, and tho several logislaiuros, for 
approval aiul coniinnation. 

Washington was unanimously put at the head 
of the Virginia delegation ; hut for some time 
objeiilnd to accept tiie noiniriation. Ho feared 
to 1)0 (iharged with incouHistoncy in again ap- 
pearing in a public Hituation, after his declared 
msolution to tlio contrary. It will have also,” 
said ho, a tendency to swoop mo back into 
tho tide of public alfairs, when rotiremont and 
case are so much desired by mo, and so oason- 
tially neooHsary.” ^ Beside, ho had just avow- 
ed his intention of roaigning tho presidonoy of 
the Oinemnati Sociei.y, which was to hold its 
triomiial mooting in Alay, in riiiladolphia, and 
lie could not appear at tho same lime and place 
on any other occasion, without giving oifonco 
to hiB worthy conipanioiiH in arms, the late of- 
liccrs of tho American army. 

ThoRO considerations wore Htronuously com- 
bated, for tho weight and iniincnco of his name 
and cDunHcl wore felt to bo all-important in 
giving dignity to tho delegation, Two things 


^ LottQr to KUimiud Eaudolph, govoriior of Ylrglnla, 


contributed to bring him to a favorable de- 
cision • First, an insinuation that the opponents 
of the convention were monaicliists, nlio wish- 
ed the distractions of tho country should con- 
tinue, until a monarchical govoinraent might 
be resoited to as an ark of safety Tlie other 
was the insurrection in Massaciiu^^ctts. 

Having made up hib mind to serve as a dele- 
gate to the convention, he went into a coinse 
of preparatory reading on the history and prin- 
cqdes of ancient and modern confederacies. An 
abstract of the general principles of each, with 
notes of their vices or defects, exists in his own 
handwriting, among Ins papers; though it is 
doubted by a judicious commentntor * whether 
It was originally drawn up hy him, as several 
iworks are cited, which are written iii languages 
that ho did not understand. 

Before the time arrived for tho meeting of 
tho convention, which was tho second jMonday 
in May, his mind was relieved from one source 
of poignant soliciindo, by learning that tho in- 
suiToction in Massachusetts had been suppressed 
with but little bloodshed, and that tlic princi- 
pals had lied to Canada. Ho doubted, how- 
ever, the policy of the Legiblature of that State 
in disfranchising a largo niimbur of its cilizens 
for their rchclliouB conduct ; thinking more len- 
ient measures might have produced us good an 
olfect, without entirely alienating tlio aHections 
of the people from the govornmont; beside 
depriving some of them of the means of gaining 
a livelihood. 

On the i)th of Iilay, 'Waslnngion sot out in 
his carriage from Mount Vernon to attend the 
convention. 

At Chcbter, where ho arrived on the 13th, 
ho was met hy General Milllin, now speukor of 
tho Poimsylvania Assembly, Generals Knox and 
Yamuin, Colonel Humphreys, and other per- 
sonages of note. At Gray’s Ferry the city 
light-horso were in attendance, hy whom ho 
was escorted to Philadolplua. 

It was not until the 25lh of May that a snf- 
doieut number of delegates wore assembled to 
form a quorum ; when they proceeded to organ- 
ize tho body, and by a unfinimous vote Yhish- 
ington wrns called up to the chair as President. 

X])0 following anecdote is recordetl by Air. 
Leigh Iherco, who was a delegate fiH)m Geor- 
gia. *Whon tho convention first opened, thoro 
wore a nnmher of propositions hronglii forward 
as groat loading principles of tho new govom- 

* Mr. Hjitirks. Eor tUtB ititcrwHtliigiloou’mont Writ* 
Inga of Waaiiingtou, voL is,, Appondi«, No. Iv. 
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ment to be established. A copy of tbem was 
given to each member with an injunction of 
profound secrecy. One morning a member, by 
accident, dropped liis copy of the propositions. 
It was luckily picked up by General Mifflin, and 
handed to General 'Washington, who put it in 
his pocket. After the debates of the day wore 
over, and the question for adjournment was 
called for, Washingbon rose, and previous to 
putting the question, addressed the committee 
as follows : “ Gentlemen, I am sorry to find 
that some one member of this body has been so 
neglectful of the secrets of the convention, as to 
drop in the State House a copy of their proceed- 
ings ; which, hy accident, was picked up and 
delivered to me this morning. I must entreat 
gentlemen to be more careful, lest our transac- 
tions get into the newspapers, and disturb the 
public repose by picinature speculations. I 
know not whoso paper it is, but there it is 
(throwing it down on the table) ; let him who 
owns it take it ” At tlio same time ho bowed, 
took Ills hat, and left the room ivitli a dignity 
ao sevoro that ovory person scorned alarmed. 
“ For my part, I was extremely so,” adds Mr. 
Pierce, “ for, putting my hand in my pocket, I 
missed my copy of the same paper; but ad- 
vancing to the table, my foars noon dissipated. 

I found it to bo in tlio handwriting of another 
person.” 

Mr. Piorco found Iiis copy at his lodgings, in 
Iho pocket of a coat which ho liad changed 
that morning. Ho person over vouturod to 
claim the anonymous paper. 

Wo forbear to go iutt) the voluminous pro- ! 
ceodiiigs of IhiH momorablo convention, which 
occupied from four to seven hours each day for 
four monlh.s ; and in which ovory point was tho 
Riihj(‘Ct cd' able and bcrupuimis discus.sion by 
tliu best lalont, and iK)ble4 sphits of tlio coun- 
try. 'Waslungl.on felt resti'umed by Jiis situa- 
timi iis Prosiileiit, from taking a part in tho do- 
baiuH, but liih widl-knowii opinious inihumced 
tho whole. The result was the formation of 
the Constitution of tho United States, whioh 
(with some amendments made in after years) 
still exists. 

As the membors on tho last day of tlio session 
wore signing tho eugrossed ciniHtitutkm, Dr. 
Pranklm, looking towards tlioPrebidonPs chair, 
at the back of whioh a buu was painted, observ- 
ed to tJioao persons nest to him, “ I have often 
and often, in the course of the session, and the 
Ticissitudos of my hopes and fears as to its 
i !suc, looked at that sua behind the President, 


without being able to tell whether it was rising 
or setting , at length I have the happuie-,s to 
know it IS a lising and not a setting sun.” 

“The business being closed,” says Washing- 
ton in bis diary (Sept. 17), “ the inembcrb ad- 
journed to the City tavcin, dined together, and 
took a cordial leave of each other. After 
which I returned to my lodgings, did some 
business with, and received tho papers ftom, 
tho secretary of the convention, and retired to 
meditate on tho inomentons wmrk which had 
been executed.” 

“ It appears to me little short of a miracle,” 
writes he to Lafayette, “ that tho delegates 
from so many States, different from each other, 
as you know, in their manners, circumstances 
and prejudices, should unite in forming a sys- 
tem of national government so little liable to 
vrell-founded ohjectiona. Nov am I such an en- 
thusiastic, partial, or undiacrirninatiug admirer 
of it, as not to perceive it is tinoturod with 
some real, though not radical defects. Witli 
regard to tho two great points, the pivots upon 

t vhich the whole machine must move, my creed 
s simply, First, that tho general government is 
lot invested with more poumrs than arc indis- 
icnsahly necessary to perform iho funciiions of 
i, good government ; and con.soquently, that no 
objection ought to bo inado against tho cpuiatity 
of power delegated to it. 

“ Secondly, that theso [lowcr.s, aa tho appoint- 
ment of all rulers will forever arho from, imd 
! at short, stated intervals recur to, tlio free suf- 
frages of tho people, are so distributed among 
tho legislative, executive, and judicial brauchcB 
into whioh tho general government is mu'anged, 
that it can novor be in dangm* of degonornting 
into a monarchy, an oligarchy, an aristoernc'y, 
or any other despotic or oppressive form, ho 
long as there shall renmiii any viriuo in tlio 
body of the people. 

It u ill at least ho a recommendation tt) the 
proposed constitution, that it is provided with 
more chetdes and harriors against (ho inirodiic- 
tiou of tyranny, and tho.so of a nature less liable 
to bo snrmoimled, than any government hitli- 
orto instituted anumg mortals. 

“ Wo are not to oxpoot porfootion in this 
world, hut mankind, in modem times, have 
apparently made some progress in tlm scienoo 
of governinoni. Bhould tltat wldch is now of- 
fered to the people of America, bo found on 
experiment leas perfect than it can be made, a 


Th^ Mft^Uaon Fftperia, 111. 1024. 
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constitutional door is left open to its ameliora- 
tion.” 

The constitution thus formed, was forwarded 
to Congress, and thence transmitted to the 
State Legislatures, each of which submitted it 
to a State convention composed of delegates 
chosen for that express purpose by the people. 
The ratification of the instrument by nine States 
was necessary to carry it into effect, and as 
the several State conventions would assemble 
at diffcicnt tunes, nearly a year must elapse be- 
fore the decisions of the requisite number could 
be obtained. 

Dining this time, ‘Washington resiimod his 
retired life at Mount Yernoii, seldom riding, as 
he says, beyond the limits of his own farms, 
but kei)t informed by his numerous oorrospond- 
ents, Bucb as James Madison, John Jay, and 
Generfils Knox, Lincoln, and Armstrong, of the 
progress of the constitution through its various 
ordeals, and of the strenuous opposition which 
it mot with in differ ent quarters ; both in de- 
bate and tlirough the press. A diversity of 
opinions and inclinations on tbo subject had 
been expected by him. Tho various passions 
and motives by winch men aro miliioncod,” 
said ho, “ aro concoiniiantiS of fallibility, and 
ingrafted into our nature.” Still ho never had 
a doubt that it would iilbimaiely be adopted ; 
and) in fact, tho national decialon in its favor 
Avas more fully and strongly pronounced than 
oven he had anticipated. 

His feelings on learning tho rcBiilt Avei^o ex- 
pressed with that solemn and religious faith in 
the protection of heaven, mniufcstod by him in 
all the trials and vicissitudes through which his 
country had passed. “ Wo may,” said ho, 
‘‘ with a kind of pious and grateful oxiiltation, 
trace tho huger of rrovidonoo through those 
dark and mysterious events, wliioh first induced 
the States to appoint a general con volition, and 
til on lod them, one after another, by such steps 
as were host caloulatod to effect the object, 
into an adoption of the system recommended 
by the general convention ; thereby, in all hn- 
rnaii probability, laying a lasting foundation for 
tranqiiilliliy and happiness, when avo had but too 
much reason to fear, that oonfnaion and misery 
Avero coming rapidly upon us.” 

Tho tostimonialB of ratification having been 
roooivod by OougroBs from a sufficient number 
of States, an act Avas posi^ocl by that body on 
tiie 13th of September, appointing tho first 


^ Letior TrumUuU, 20tlx July, 1788. 
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Wednesday in January, 1789, for the people of 
the United States to choose electors of a Presi- 
dent according to the constitution, and the first 
Wednesday in the month of February followdng 
for the electors to meet and make a choice. 
Tho meeting of the government was to be on 
the first Wednesday in March, and in the city 
of Kew York. 

— 4 — 

OnAPTEE SXXYII. 

Tnn adoption of tho federal constitution Avas 
another epoch in tho life of Washington. Do- 
fore the olfioial forma of an election could bo 
carried into operation, a unanimous sentiment 
throughout the Union pronounced him the na- 
tion's choice to fill tho presidential chair, lie 
looked forward to the possibility of his election 
with characteristic modesty and unfeigned re- 
luctance ; as his letters to his confidential friends 
hear witness. “It has no fascinating alhu*c- 
ments for me,” writes ho to Lafayette. “ At 
my time of life and under ray ciroumstanoos, 
tho increasing infirmities of nature and the 
groAving lovo of retirement do not permit iiio 
to entertain a Avish beyond living and dying an 
honest man on my own farm. Lot those fol- 
low tho pursuits of ambition and Tamo Avho 
liavo a Icocnor relish for thorn, or aaJio may have 
moro years in storo for tho onjoymont.” 

Colonel ITonry Leo had written to lihn 
warmly and eloquently on tho subject “My 
anxiety is extromo that tho ucav government 
may have an auspicious beginning. To eilbct 
this and to perpetuate a nation formed under 
your auBpicos, it is certain that again you will 
bo called forLli. Tlio same principles of devo- 
tion to the good of maukimi avMcIi have inva- 
riably govornod your conduct, will no doubt 
oontinuo to rule your mind, however opposite 
their oonsequoncea may bo to your repoao and 
happiness. If tlio samo siiocoss Hliould attend 
your efforts ou this important occasion which 
lias distinguished you hitherto, then to bo sure 
you will have spent a life Avlnch Pruvidenco 
rarely, if over, gave to tlio lot of one man. It 
is ray belief, it is my anxious hope, that this 
will bo tlio case,” 

“ Tho OA''ont to which you aikido may mn^ar 
happen,” replies Washington. “TIuh coiihld- 
oration alone would siqmrsede the oxpodionoy 
of amiounoing any definitive and irrovocablo 
resolution. You aro araong tho small number 
of those who know ray invincible attachment 
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to domestic life, and tliat my sincerest wisli is 
to continue in the enjoyment of it solely until 
my dual horn*. But the world would be neither 
so well instructed, nor so candidly disposed as 
to believe me umnfiuenced by sinister motives, 
in case any circumstance should render a devi- 
ation from the line of conduct I had prescribed 
to myself indispensable. 

Should my unfeigned reluctance to accept 
the office be overcome by a deference for the 
reasons aud opinions of my friends, might I not, 
after the declarations I have made (and Heaven 
knows they were made in the sincerity of my 
heart), in the judgment of the impartial world 
and of posterity, be chargeable with levity and 
inconsistency, if not with rashness and ambi- 
tion? Hay, farther, would there not he some 
appai’ent foundation for the two former charges ? 
How justice to myself, and tranquillity of con- 
science requiie, that I should act a part, if not 
above imputation, at least capable of vindica- 
tion. Hor will you conceive me to be too solicit- 
ous for reputation Though I prize as I ought 
the good opinion of my fellow-citizens, yet, if I 
know myself, I would not seek popularity at 
the expense of one social duty or moral virtue. 

“ 'While doing what my consoience informed 
me was light, as it respected my God, my coun- 
try, and myself, I should despise all the party 
clamor and unjust censure, which must he ex- 
pected from some, whose personal enmity might 
be occasioned by their hostility to the govern- 
ment. I am conscious, that I fear alone to give 
any real occasion for obloquy, and that I do not 
dread to meet with unmerited reproach. And 
certain I am, whensoever I shall be convinced 
the good of my country requires my reputa- 
tion to be put in lisk, regard for my own fame 
will not come in competition with an object of 
so much magnitude. 

‘‘If I declined the task, it would lie upon 
quite anotlier principle, Hotwithstanding my 
aidvancGd season of life, my increasing fondness 
for agricultural amusements, and my growing 
love of retirement, augment and confirm my 
decided predilection for the character of a pri- 
vate citizen, yet it would bo no one of these 
motives, nor the hazard to which my former 
reputation might be exposed, nor the terror of 
encountering new fatigues and troubles, that 
would deter me from an acceptance ; but a be- 
lief, that some other person, who had less pre- 
tence and less inclination to be excused, could 
execute all the duties full as satisfactorily as 
myself,” 


In a letter to Colonel Alexander Hamilton 
he writes : “ In taking a survey of the subject, 
in whatever point of light I have been able to 
place it, I have always felt a kind of gloom 
upon my mind, as often as I have been taught 
to expect I might, and perhaps must ere long, 
be called upon to make a decision. You will, 
I am wen assured, believe the assertion, though 
I have little expectation it would gain credit 
from those who are less acquainted with me, 
that, if I should receive the appointment, and, 
if I should be prevailed upon to accept it, the 
acceptance would be attended with more diffi- 
dence and reluctance than ever I experienced 
before m my life. It would be, however, with 
a fixed and sole determination of lending what- 
ever assistance might be in my power to pro- 
mote the public weal, in hopes that, at a con- 
venient and early peiiod, my services might he 
dispensed with, and that I might he permitted 
once more to retire, to pass an unclouded even- 
ing, after the stormy day of life, in the bosom 
of domestic tranquillity.” 

To Lafayette he declares that his difficulties 
mciease and multiply as he draws toward the 
period when, according to common belief, it 
will be necessary for him to give a definitive 
answer as to the office in question. 

“ Should circumstances render it in a manner 
inevitably necessary to be in tbe affirmative,” 

I writes he, “ I shall assume the task with the 
most unfeigned reluctance, and with a real dif- 
fidence, for which I shall probably receive no 
credit from the world If I know my own 
heart, nothing short of a conviction of duty 
will induce me again to take an active part in 
I public affairs ; and in that case, if I can form a 
' plan for my own conduct, my endeavors sliall 
he unremittingly exerted, even at the hazard 
of former fame or piesent popularity, to extri- 
cate my countiy fiom the embarrassments in 
winch it is entangled through want of credit ; 
and to establish a general system of policy, 
which if pursued will ensure permanent felicity 
to the commonwealth. I think I see a path 
clear and direct as a ray of light, which leads 
to the attainment of that object. Hothing but 
harmony, honesty, industry, and frugality, are 
necessary to make us a great and happy people. 
Happily the present posture of affairs, and the 
prevailing disposition of my countrymen, prom- 
ise to co-operate in establishing those four 
great and essential pillars of public felicity.” 

The election took place at the appointed 
time, and it was soon ascertained that Wash- 
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ingtoa was chosen President for the term of 
four years from the 4th of March. By this 
time the arguments and entreaties of his friends, 
and his own convictions of public expediency, 
had determined him to accept; and he made 
preparations to depart for the seat of govern- 
mentj as soon as he should receive official notice 
of his election. Among other duties, he paid a 
visit to his mother at Prederiohsburg ; it was a 
painful, because likely to he a final one, for she 
was afflicted with a malady which, it was evi- 
dent, must soon terminate her life. Their 
partmg was affectionate, hut solemn , she had 
always been reserved and moderate in express- 
ing herself in regaid to the successes of her 
son ; but it must have been a serene satisfaction 
at the close of her life to see him elevated by 
his virtues to the highest honor of his country. 

Prom a delay in forming a quorum of Con- 
gress the votes of the electoral college were 
not counted until early in April, when they 
were found to be unanimous in favor of Wash- 
ington. “ The delay,” said he, in a letter to 
General Knox, “may he compared to a re- 
prieve ; for in confidence I tell you (with the 
woild it would obtain little credit), that my 
movements to the chair of government will be 
accompanied by feelings not unlike those of a 
culprit, who is going to the place of his execu- 
tion ; so unwilling am I, in the evening of a 
life nearly consumed with public cares, to quit 
a peaceful abode for an ocean of difficulties, 
without that competency of political skill, abili- 
ties, and inclination, which are necessary to 
manage the helm. I am sensible that 1 am em- 
barking the voice of the people, and a good 
name of my own, on this voyage; but what 
returns will be made for them, heaven alone 
can foretell. Integrity and firmness are all I 
can promise. These, he the voyage long or 
short, shall never forsake me, although I may 
be deserted by all men ; for of the consolations 
which are to he derived from these, under any 
circumstances, the world cannot deprive me.” 

At length, on the 14th of April, he received a 
letter from the president of Congress duly noti- 
fying him of his election ; and he prepared to 
set out immediately for NTew York, the seat of 
government. An entry in his diary, dated the 
10th, says, “ About ten o’clock I bade adieu to 
Mount Yernon, to private life, and to domestic 
felicity ; and with a mind oppressed with more 
anxious and painful sensations than I have 
words to express, set out for Kew York with 
the best disposition to render service to my 


I country in obedience to its call, hut with less 
hope of answering its expectations ” 

I At the first stage of his journey a ti ial of h^ 
tendeiest feelings awaited him in a public diu- 
nei given him at Alexandria, by his neighbors 
and personal friends, among whom he had hved 
in the constant interchange of kind offices, and 
who were so awaie of the practical beneficence 
of his private character. A deep feeling of 
regret mingled with their festivity. The 
mayor, who presided, and spoke the senti- 
ments of the people of Alexandria, deplored in 
his departure the loss of the first and best of 
their citizens, the ornament of the aged, the 
model of the young, the improver of their agri- 
culture , the friend of their commerce, the pio- 
tector of their infant academy, the benefactor 
of their poor, — hut “go,” added he, “and 
make a grateful people happy, who will he 
doubly grateful when they contemplate this 
new sacrifice for their interests.” 

Washington was too deeply affected for many 
words xn reply. “ Just after having hade adieu 
to my domestic connections,” said he, “this 
tender proof of your friendship is but too well 
calculated to awaken still further my sensibility, 
and increase my regret at partmg from the en- 
joyments of private life AH that now re- 
mains for me is to commit myself and you to 
the care of that beneficent Being, who, on a 
former occasion, happily brought us together 
after a long and distressing separation. Per- 
haps the same gracious Providence wull again 
indulge me. But words fail me. Unutterable 
sensatious must, then, be left to more expressive 
silence, while from an aching heart I hid all my 
affectionate friends and kind neighhois fare- 
well ! ” 

His progress to the seat of government was 
a continual ovation. The ringing of hells and 
roaring of cannoniy proclaimed his course 
through the country. The old and young, 
women and children, thronged the highways to 
bless and welcome him. Deputations of the 
most respectable inhabitants from the principal 
places came foith to meet and escort him. At 
Baltimore, on his arrival and departure, his 
carriage was attended by a numerous cavalcade 
of citizens, and he was saluted by the thunder 
of artillery. 

At the frontier of Pennsylvania ho was met 
by his former companion in arms, Mifflin, now 
governor of the State, who with Judge Peters 
and a civil and military escort was waiting to 
receive him. Washington had hoped to be 
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spaied all military parade, but found it -was not 
to be evaded. At Chester, where he stopped 
to breakfast, there were preparations for a pub- 
lic entry into Philadelphia. Cavalry had as- 
sembled from the surrounding ooiintiy; a 
supeib white horse was led out for Washington 
to mount, and a grand procession set forward, 
with General St. Clair of i evolutionary noto- 
riety at its head. It gathered numhei^s as it 
advanced; passed under triumphal arches en- 
twined with laurel, and entered Philadelphia 
amid the shouts of the multitude. 

A day of public festivity succeeded, ended 
by a display of fireworks. Washington’s reply 
to the congratulations of the mayor at a great 
civic banquet, spoke the genuine feelings of his 
modest nature, amid these testimonials of a 
world’s applause. “ When I contemplate the 
interposition of Providence, as it was visibly 
iiiamfested in guiding us through the Eevolu- 
tion, in preparing us for the reception of the 
general government, and in conciliating the 
good will of the people of America toward one 
another after its adoption, I feel myself op- 
pressed and almost overwhelmed with a sense 
of divine munificence. I feel that nothing is 
due to my personal agency in all those wonder- 
ful and complicated events, e:scept what can 
be attributed to an honest zeal for the good of 
my country.” 

We question whether any of these testimo- 
nials of a nation’s gratitude affected Washington 
more sensibly than those he received at Tren- 
ton. It was on a sunny afternoon when he ar- 
rived on the banks of the Delaware, where, 
twelve years before, he had crossed in darkness 
and storm, through clouds of snow and drifts 
of floating ice, on his daring attempt to sti'ike | 
a blow at a triumphant enemy 

Here at present all was peace and sunshine, 
the broad river flowed placidly along, and 
crowds awaited him on the opposite bank, to 
hail him with love and transport. 

We will not dwell on the joyous coreinonials 
with which ho was wclcoraed, but there was 
one too peculiar to bo omitted. The reader 
may remember Wasliington’s gloomy night on 
the banks of the Assunpink, wbich flows 
through Trenton ; the camp fires of Cornwallis 
in front of him ; the Delaware full of floating 
ice m the rear ; and his sudden resolve on that 
midnight retreat which turned the fortunes of 
the campaign. On the bridge crossing that 
eventful stream, the ladies of Trenton had 
caused a tuumphal arch to he erected. It was 


entwined with evergreens and laurels, and bore 
the inscription, “The defender of the mothers 
will ho the protector of the daughters.” At 
this bridge tlie matrons of the city wore assem- 
bled to pay him reverence ; and as he passed 
under the arch, a number of young girls, dressed 
In white and crowned with garlands, strewed 
flowers before him, singing an ode expressive 
of their love and gratitude. Never was ovation 
more graceful, touching, and sincere ; and TVasli- 
ington, tenderly affected, declared that the im- 
pression of it on his heart could never he 
effaced. 

His whole progress through New Jersey must 
have afforded a similar contrast to his weary 
marchings to and fro, harassed by doubts and 
perplexities, with hale files blazing on its hills, 
instead of festive illuminations, and when the 
ringing of bells and booming of cannon, now 
so joyous, were the signals of invasion and 
maraud. 

In respect to bis reception in New York, 
TVasbington bad signifiedi n a letter to Govern- 
or Clinton, that none could be so congenial to 
his feelings as a quiet entry devoid of cere- 
I mony ; hut his modest wishes were not com- 
plied with. At Elizabethtown Point, a com- 
mittee of both Houses of Congress, with various 
civic functionaries, waited by appointment to 
xeceive him He embarked on board of a splen- 
did barge, constructed for the occasion. It was 
manned by thuteen branch pilots, masters of 
vessels, in white uniforms, and commanded by 
Commodore Nicholson . Other hargOb fancifully 
decorated followed, having on board the heads 
of departments and other public officers, and 
several distinguished citizens. As they passed 
through the strait between the Jerseys and 
Staten Island, called the Hills, otbei‘ boats dec- 
orated with flags fell in their wake, until tbo 
whole, forming a nautical procession, swept up 
the broad and beautiful bay of New York, to 
the sound of instrumental music. On board of 
two vessels were parties of ladies and gentlemen 
who sang congratulatory odes as Waslnngton’s 
barge approached. The ships at anchor in tbe 
harbor, dressed in colois, fired salutes as it 
passed. One alone, the Galvoaton, a Spanish 
man-of-war, displayed no signs of gratula- 
tion until the barge of the general was neaily 
abreast; when suddenly as if by magic, the 
yards were manned, the ship burst forth, as it 
were, into a full array of flags and signals, and 
thundered a salute of thirteen guns. 

He approached the landing place of Murray’s 
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Wharf, amid the ringing of hells, the roaring 
of cannonry, and the shouting of multitudes 
collected on every pier-head On landing, he 
was received by Governor Clinton. General 
Knox, too, who had taken such an atfectionate 
leave of him on his retirement from military 
life, was theie to welcome him in his civil ca- 
pacity. Other of his fellow-soldiers of the 
Revolution were likewise there, mingled with 
the civic dignitaries. At this juncture an offi- 
cer stepped up and requested Washington’s 
orders, announcing himself as commanding his 
guard. Washington desired him to proceed ac- 
cording to the directions he might have received 
in the present airangements, hut that for the 
future the affection of his fellow-citizens was 
all the guard he wanted. 

Carpets had been spx’ead to a carriage pre- 
pared to convey him to his destmed residence, 
hut he pieferred to walk. He was attended by 
a long civil and military train. In the streets 
through which he passed the houses were deco- 
rated with flags, silken banners, garlands of 
flowers and evei greens, and bore his name in 
eveiy form of ornament. The streets were 
crowded with people, so that it was with diffi- 
culty a passage could be made by the city offi- 
cers. Washington frequently bowed to the 
multitude as he passed, taking off his hat to the 
ladies, who thronged evei y window, waving their 
handkerchiefs, throwing flowers before him, and 
many of them shedding tears of enthusiasm. 

That day he dined with his old friend Govern- 
or Clinton, who had invited a numerous com- 
pany of public functionaries and foreign diplo- 
matists to meet him, and in the evening the 
city was brilliantly illuminated. 

Would the reader know the effect upon Wash- 
ington’s mind at this triumphant entry mto 
Hew York? It was to depress rather than to 
excite him. Modestly diffident of Ms abilities 
to cope with the new duties on which he was 
entering, he was overwhelmed by what he re- 
garded as proofs of public expectation. Noting 
in his diary the events of the day, he writes ; 
‘^The display of boats which attended and 
joined ns on this occasion, some with vocal and 
some with instrumental music on hoard; the 
decorations of the ships, the roar of cannon, 
and the loud acclamations of the people which 
rent the skies, as I passed along the wharves, 
fllled my mind with sensations as painful (con- 
sidering the reverse of this scene, which may 
be the case after all my labors to do good) as 
they are pleasing.” 


The inauguration was delayed for several 
days, in which a question arose as to the form 
or title by which the President elect was to he 
addiessed; and a committee in both Houses 
was appointed to report upon the subject. The 
question was started without Washington’s 
privity, and contraiy to Ins desire , as he feared 
that any title might awaken the sensitive jeal- 
ousy of republicans, at a moment when it was 
all-important to conciliate public good-wili to 
the new form of government. It was a relief 
to him, therefore, when it was finally resolved 
that the address should he simply “ the Presi- 
dent of the United States,” -without any addi- 
tion of title ; a judicious form w'hich has re- 
mained to the present day. 

The inauguration took place on the 30th of 
April. At nine o’clock in the morning, there 
were religious services in all the churches, and 
prayers imt up for the blessing of Heaven on 
the new government. At twelve o’clock the 
city troops paiaded before Washington’s door, 
and soon after the committees of Congress and 
I the heads of departments came in their car- 
nages. At half-past twelve the procession 
moved forward, pieceded by the tioops, next 
came the committees and heads of departments 
in their carriages ; then Washington in a coach 
of state, his aide-de-camp, Colonel Humphreys, 
and his secretary, Mr. Lear, in his own carriage. 
The foreign ministers and a long train of citi- 
zens brought up the rear. 

I About two hundred yards before reaching 
the hall, Washington and his suite alighted from 
their carriages, and passed through the tioops, 
who were drawn up on each side, into the hall 
and senate chamber, where the Tice President, 
the Senate, and House of Representatives were 
assembled. The Tice President, John Adams, 
recently inaugurated, advanced and conducted 
Washington to a chair of state at the upper end 
of the room. A solemn silence prev ail ed ; when 
the Tice President rose, and informed him that 
all things were prepared for Mm to take the 
oath of office required by the constitution. 

The oath was to he administered by the 
Chancellor of the State of New York, in a bal- 
cony in front of the senate chamber, and in full 
view of an immense multitude occupying the 
street, the windows, and even roofs of the ad- 
jacent houses. The balcony formed a kind of 
open recess, with lofty columns supporting the 
roof. In the centre was a table with a covering 
of crimson velvet, upon which a superbly 
bound Bible on a crimson velvet cushion, 
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This was all the paraphernalia for the august 
scene. 

All ejes were fisecL upon the balcony, when, 
at the appointed hour, ‘Washington made his 
appearance, accompanied by various public 
functionaries, and members of the Senate and 
House of Hepresentatives He was clad in a 
full suit of dark-brown cloth, of American 
manufacture, with a steel -hilted dress sword, 
white silk stockings, and silver shoe-buckles. 
His hair was dressed and powdered in the 
fashion of the day, and worn in a bag and soh- 
taire. 

Els entrance on the balcony was hailed by 
universal slionts. He was evidently moved by 
this demonstration of public affection. Ad- 
vancing to the front of the balcony, he laid his 
hand npon his heart, bowed several tunes, and 
then letreated to an arm-chair near the table. 
The populace appeared to nnderstand that the 
scene had overcome him ; and were hashed at 
once into profound silence. 

After a few moments Washington rose and 
again came forward. John Adams, the Yice 
Piesident, stood on his right ; on liis left the 
Ghanoellor of the State, Robert R Livingston, 
somewhat in the rear were Roger Sherman, 
Alexander Hamilton, Generals Knox, St. Clair, 
the Baron Steuben, and others. 

The chancellor advanced to administer the 
oath prescribed by the constitution, and Mr. 
Otis, the secretary of the Senate, held up the 
Bible on its crimson cushion. The oath was 
read slowly and distinctly ; Washington at the 
same time laying his hand on the open Bible. 
When it was concluded, he replied solemnly, 
“ I swear — so help me God ! ” Mr. Otis would 
have raised the Bible to his lips, hut he bowed 
down reverently and kissed it. 

The chancellor now stepped forwaid, waved 
his hand and exclaimed, “Long live George 
Washington, President of the United States I ” 
At this moment a flag was displayed on the cu- 
pola of the hall , on which signal there was a 
general discharge of artillery on the battery. 
All the bells in the city rang out a joyful peal, 
and the multitude rent the air with acclama- 
tions. 

Washington again bowed to the people and 
returned into the senate chamber, where he 
delivered, to both Houses of Congress, his in- 
augural address charaotermed by his usual mod- 
esty, moderation, and good sense, but uttered 
with a voice deep, slightly tremulous, and so 
low as to demand close attention in the hs^ 


toners. After this he proceeded with the whole 
assemblage on foot to St Pauks Church, where 
prayers suited to the occasion w^ere read by Dr. 
Prevost, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Hew York, who had been appoujted 
by the Senate one of the chaplains of Congress. 
So closed the ceremonies of the inauguration. 

The whole day was one of sincei'e rejoicing, 
and in the evening there were brilliant illumi- 
nations and fireworks. 

We have been accustomed to look to Wash- 
ington’s private letters for the sentiments of 
his heart. Those written to several of his 
friends immediately after Ms inauguration, 
show how little he was excited by his official 
elevation. “I greatly fear,” writes he, “that 
my countrymen will expect too much of me. 
I fear, if the issue of public measuies should 
not correspond with their sanguine expectations, 
they will turn the extravagant, and I might 
almost say undue praises which they are heap- 
ing upon me at this moment, into equally ex- 
travagant, though I will fondly hope unmerited 
censures.” 

Little was his modest spirit aware that the 
praises so dubiously received were but the open- 
ing notes of a theme that was to increase from 
age to age, to pervade all lands and endure 
throughout all generations. 

Ixr the volumes here concluded, wo have en- 
deavored to narrate faithfully the career of 
Washington from childhood, through his eaily 
surveying expeditions in the wilderness, his 
diplomatic mission to the Erench posts on the 
frontier, his campaigns in the Erench war, his ar- 
duous trials as commander-in-chief, throughout 
the Revolution, the nohle simplicity of his life 
in retirement, until we have shown him ele- 
vated to the iiresidential chair, by no effort of 
his own, in a manner against his wishes, by the 
unanimous vote of a grateful country. 

The plan of our work has necessarily carried 
us widely into the campaigns of the Revolution, 
even where Washington was not present in 
person; for his spirit pervaded and directed the 
whole, and a general knowledge of the whole is 
necessary to appreciate the sagacity, forecast, en- 
during fortitude, and comprehensive -wisdom 
with winch be conducted it. He himself has 
signified to one who aspired to write his biogra- 
phy, that any memoirs of Ins life distinct and un- 
connected with the history of the war, would be 
unsatisfactory. In treating of the Revolution, 
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we Lave endeavored to do justice to what we 
consider its most striking chaiacteristio; the 
greatness of the object and the scantiness of the 
means. lV*e have endeavored to keep in view 
the prevailing poverty of resources, the scan- 
dalous neglects, the squalid miseries of all kinds, 
with which its champions had to contend in 
their expeditions through trackless wildernesses, 
or thinly peopled legions; beneath scorching 
suns or inclement skies , their wintry marches 
to be traced by bloody footprints on snow and 
ice , then* desolate wintry encampments, ren- 
dered still more desolate by nakedness and 
famine. It was in the patience and fortitude 
with which these ills were sustained by a half- 
disciplined yeomanry, voluntary exiles from 
their homes, destitute of all the ‘‘pomp and 
circumstance ” of war to excite them, and ani- 
mated solely by their patriotism, that we read 
the noblest and most affecting characteiistics 
of that great struggle for human rights. They 
do wrong to its moral grandeur, who seek hy 
commonplace exaggeration, to give a melo-dra- 
matic effect and false glare to its military opera- 
tions, and to place its greatest tiiumphs in the 
conflicts of the field. Lafayette showed a true 
sense of the nature of the struggle, when 
Napoleon, accustomed to effect ambitious pur- 
poses by hundreds of thousands of troops, and 
tens of thousands of slain, sneered at the scanty 
armies of the American Eevolution and its 
“boasted allies” “Sire,” was the admirable 
and comprehensive reply, “ it was the grandest 
of causes won by skirmishes of sentinels and 
outposts.” 

In regard to the character and conduct of 
"VTashington, we have encleavoied to place his 
deeds in the clearest light, and left them to 
speak foi themselves, generally avoiding com- 
ment or eulogium. We have quoted his own 
words and writings largely, to explain Ms feel- 
ings and motives, and give the true key to his 


policy ; for never did a man leave a more truth- 
ful mirror of his heart and mind, and a more 
thorough exponent of his conduct, than he has 
left m his copious correspondence. There his 
character is to he found in aU its majestic sim- 
plicity, its massive grandeur, and. quiet colossal 
strength. He was no hero of romance , there 
was nothing of romantic heroism in his nature. 
As a warrior, he was incapable of fear, but made 
no merit of defying danger. He fought for a 
cause, hut not for personal renown. Gladly, 
when he had won the cause, he hung up his 
sword never again to take it down. Glory, 
that blatant word, which haunts some military 
minds like the bray of the trumpet, formed no 
part of his aspirations. To act justly was his 
instinct, to promote the public weal his constant 
effort, to deserve the “ affections of good men” 
his ambition. With such qualifications for the 
pure exercise of sound judgment and compre- 
hensive wisdom, he ascended the piesidential 
chair. 

There for the present we leave him. So far 
our work is complete, comprehending the whole 
military life of Washington, and his agency in 
public affairs, up to the formation of our con- 
stitution. How weh we have executed it, we 
leave to the public to determine; hoping to 
find it, as heretofore, far more easily satisfied 
with the result of our labors than we are our- 
selves. Should the measure of health and good 
spirits, with which a kind Providence has 
blessed us beyond the usual term of literal y 
labor, be still continued, we may go on, and in 
another volume, give the presidential career 
and closing life of Washington. In the mean 
time, having found a resting-place in our task, 
we stay our hands, lay by our pen, and seek 
that relaxation and repose which gathering 
years require. 

W. I 

SinsrarsiDE, 1857* 
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LIFE OF WASHOOTOI 


YOLUME FIFTH. 


OHAPTEE I. 

The eyes of the world were npon "Washing- 
tOH at the commeHcement of his administration. 
He had won laurels in the field • would they 
continue to flourish in the cabinet ? Eis posi- 
tion was surrounded by difficulties. Inex- 
perienced in the duties of civil administration, 
he was to inaugurate a ne^ and untried system 
of gOYernment, composed of States and people, 
as yet a mere experiment, to which some looked 
forward with buoyant confidence, — many with 
doubt and apprehension. 

He had moreover a high-spirited people to 
manage, in whom a jealous passion for freedom 
and independence had been strengthened by 
war, and who might bear with impatience even 
the restraints of self-imposed government. The 
constitution which he was to inaugurate had 
met with vehement opposition, when under 
discussion in the General and State govern- 
ments. Only three States, Hew Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Georgia, had accepted it unani- 
mously, Several of the most important States 
had adopted it by a mere majority ; five of them 
under an expressed expectation of sfecified 
amendments or modifications ; while two States, 
Hhode Island and Horth Carolina, still stood 
aloof. 

It is true, the irritation produced by the con- 
flict of opinions in the general and State con- 
ventions, had, in a great measure, subsided j 
but circumstances might occur to inflame it 
anew. A diveisity of opinions still existed 
concerning the new government. Some feared 
that it would have too little control over the 
individual States ; that the political connection, 
would prove too weak to preserve order and 


prevent civil strife; others, that it would be 
too strong for their separate independence, and 
would tend toward consolidation and despotism. 

The very extent of the country he was 
called upon to govern, ten times larger than 
that of any previous republic, must have 
pressed with weight upon 'Washington’s mind. 
It presented to the Atlantic a front of fifteen 
hundred miles, divided into individual States, 
differing in the forms of their local govern- 
ments, differing from each other in interests, 
in territorial magnitudes, in amount of popula- 
tion, in manners, soils, climates, and produc- 
tions, and the characteristics of their several 
peoples. 

Beyond the Alleghanies extended regions al- 
most boundless, as yet for the most part wild 
and uncultivated, the asylum of loving Indians 
and restless, discontented white men. Yast 
tracts, however, were rapidly being peopled, 
and would soon be portioned into sections re- 
quiring local governments. The great natural 
outlet for the exportation of the products of 
this r^ion of inexhaustible fertility, was the 
Mississippi ; but Spain opposed a barrier to the 
free navigation of this river. Here was pecu- 
liar cause of solicitude. Before leaving Mount 
Yernon, 'Washington had heard that the hardy 
yeomanry of the far West were becoming im- 
patient of this hairier, and indignant at the ap- 
parent indifference of Congress to their prayers 
for its removal. He had heai d, moreover, that 
British emissaries were fostering these discon- 
tents, sowing the seeds of disaffection, and 
offering assistance to the Western people to 
seize on the city of Hew Orleans and fortify the 
mouth of the Mississippi ; while, on the other 
hand, the Spanish authorities at Hew Orleans 
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■were represented as intriguing to effect a sep- 
aration of the YTestern territory fiom the 
Union, with a view or hope of attaching it to 
the dominion of Spain. 

Great Britain, too, -was giving grounds for 
territorial solicitude in these distant quarters 
hy retaining possession of the Western posts, 
the toUi render of which had been stipulated by 
tieaty. Her plea was, that debts due to Brit- 
ish subjects, for which hy the same treaty the 
United States weie hound, remained unpaid. 
This the Ameiicans alleged was a mere pretext ; 
the real object of their retention being the mo- 
nopoly of the fur trade ; and to the mischiev- 
ous influence exercised hy these posts over the 
Indian tribes, was attributed maoh of the hos- 
tile disposition manifested by the latter along 
the Western frontier. 

While these brooding causes of anxiety ex- 
isted at home, the foreign commerce of the 
Union was on a most unsatisfactory footmg, 
and required prompt and thorough attention. 
It was subject to maraud, even hy the corsairs 
of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, who captured 
American merchant vessels and carried their 
crews into slavery ; no treaty having yet been 
made with any of the Barbary powers except- 
ing Morocco. 

To complete the peiplexities which beset the 
new government, the finances of the country 
were m a lamentable state. Theie was no 
money in the treasury. The efforts of the 
foimer government to pay or fund its debts, 
had failed, theie was a iiniveisal state of in- 
debtedness, foreign and domestic, and public 
credit was prostrate. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Wash- 
ington enteied upon his new field of action. 
He was painfully aware of the difficulties and 
clangers of an undertaking in which past history 
and past experience afforded no precedents. 
“ I walk, as it were, on untiodden ground,” 
said he; “so many untowaid circumstances 
may intervene in such a new and critical sit- 
uation, that I shall feel an insuperable diffi- 
dence in my own abilities. I feel, in the ex- 
ecution of ray arduous office, how much I shall 
stand in need of the countenance and aid of 
every friend to myself, of eveiy friend to the 
revolntion, and of every lover of good govern- 
ment.” * 

As yet he was without the support of con- 
stitutional advisers, the departments under the 


* Letter to Edward Rutledge. 


new government not being organized ; he could 
turn with confidence, however, for counsel in 
an emergency to John Jay, who still lemained 
at the head of affairs, where he had been placed 
in 1^84. He was sure of sympathy also m his 
old comrade, General Knox, "who continued to 
officiate as secretary of war; while the affaiis 
of the treasury were managed by a board, con- 
sisting of Samuel Osgood, Walter Livingston, 
and Arthur Lee. Among the peisonal friends 
not in office, to whom Washington felt that he 
could safely have recourse for aid in initialing 
the new government, was Alexander Hamilton. 
It is true, many had their doubts of his sincere 
adhesion to it. In the convention in Phila- 
delphia, he had held up the British constitu- 
tion as a model to be approached as neaily as 
possible, hy blending some of the advantages 
of monarchy -with the republican foim. The 
form finally adopted was too low-toned for 
him ; he feared it might prove feeble and in- 
efficient ; but he voted for it as the best attain- 
able, advocated it in the State convention in 
New Yoik, and in a series of essays, collec- 
tively known as the Federalist, written con- 
junctively with Madison and Jay; and it was 
mainly through his efforts as a speaker and a 
writer that the constitution was ultimately ac- 
cepted. Still many considered him at heart a 
monarchist, and suspected Mm of being secretly 
bent upon bringing the existing government to 
the monarchical form. In this they did him 
injustice. He still continued, it is true, to 
doubt whether the republican theory would 
admit of a vigorous execution of the laws, hut 
was deal* that it ought to he adhered to as long 
as there was any chance for its success. “ The 
idea of a perfect equality of political rights 
among the citizens, exclusive of all permanent 
or hereditary distinctions,” had not hitherto, 
he thought, from an imperfect structure of the 
goveriinent, had a fair trial, and “ was of a 
nature to Engage the good wishes of every good 
man, whatever might he his theoretic doubts ; ” 
the endeavor, therefore, in his opinion, ought 
to he to give it “ a better chance of success by 
a government more capable of energy and 
order.” * 

Washington, who knew and appreciated 
Hamilton’s character, had implicit confidence 
in Ms sincerity, and felt assured that he would 
loyally aid in carrying into effect the constitu- 
tion as adopted, 

* namiltoira Wiltings, iv 273. 
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It was a great satisfaction to 'Washington, on 
looking 1 ound for i eliable advisers at this mo- 
ment, to see James Madison among the mem- 
bers of Congress * Madison, who had been with 
him 111 the convention, who had labored m the 
Federalist, and whose talents as a speaker, and 
calm, di'ipassionate leasoner; whose extensive 
infoimation and legislative experience destined 
him to bos' a leader m the House. Highly ap- 
preciating his intellectual and moral worth, 
Washington would often tuin to him for coun- 
sel. “ I am troublesome,” would he say, but 
you must excuse me , ascribe it to friendship 
and confidence,” 

Hnox, of whose sure sympathies we have 
spoken, was in strong contrast with the cool 
statesman just IDentioned^ His mind was ar- 
dent and active, his imagination vivid, as was 
his language. He had abandoned the military 
garb, blit still maintained his soldicr-hke air 
He was laige in person, above the middle stat- 
ure, with a full face, radiant and benignant, 
bespeaking his open, buoyant, generous nature 
He had a sonorous voice, and sometimes talked 
rather grandly, flourishing his cane to give ef- 
fect to his periods.*^ He was cordially appre- 
ciated by Washington, who had experienced 
Ins piompt and efficient talent in time of war, 
had considered him one of the ablest officers of 
the 1 evolution, and now looked to him as an 
energetic man of business, capable of giving 
practical advice in time of peace, and cherished 
for him that strong feeling of ancient compan- 
ionship in toil and danger, which hound the 
veteians of the i evolution firmly to each other. 


OHAPTEB II, 

The moment the inauguration was over, 
Washington was made to perceive that he was 
no longer master of himself or of Ms home, 
“ By the time I had done breakfast,” writes 
he, “ and thence till dinner, and afterwards tiU 
bed-time, I could not get rid of the ceremony 
of one visit before I had to attend to another. 
In a word, I had no leisure to read or to an- 
swer the despatches that were pouring in upon 
me fiom all quarters.” 

ITow was he to be protected from these in- 
trnsions ? In liis former capacity as command- 
er -5 n-chief of the armies, his head-quarters had 
been guarded by sentinels and militaiy eti- 

■* See SulUvan’e Letters on Pul)lio Characters, p, 84. 


quette ; but what was to guard the privacy of 
a popular chief magistrate ? 

What, too, were to be the forms and cere- 
monials to be adopted in the presidential man- 
sion, that would maintain the dignity of his 
station, allow him time for the performance of 
its official duties, and yet he in harmony with 
the temper and feelings of the people, and the 
pievalent notions of equality and republican 
simplicity ? 

The conflict of opinions that had already oc- 
curred as to the form and title by which the 
President was to he addressed, had made him 
aware that every step at the outset of hia career 
would he subject to scrutiny, perhaps cavil, and 
might hereafter be cited as a precedent Look- 
ing around, therefore, upon the able men at 
hand, snob as Adams, Hamilton, Jay, Madison, 
he propounded to them a series of questions as 
to a line of conduct proper for him to observe. 

In regard to visitors, for instance, would not 
one day in the week he sufficient for visits of 
compliment, and one hour every morning (at 
eight o’clock for example) for visits on business ? 

Might he make social visits to acquaintances 
and public characters, not as Pie&ident, hut as 
private individual ? And then as to liis table 
— under the preceding form of government, the 
Presidents of Oougress had been accustomed to 
give dinners twice a week to large parties of 
both sexes, and invitations had been so indis- 
criminate, that every one who could get intro- 
duced to tlie President, conceived he had a 
right to he invited to his board. The table 
was, therefore, always crowded, and with a 
minted company ; yet, as it was in the nature 
of things imxwacticable to invite everybody, as 
many offences were given as if no table had 
been kept 

Washington was resolved not to give general 
entertainments of this kind, but in his series of 
questions he asked whether he might not in- 
vite, informally or otherwise, six, eight, or ten 
official characters, including in rotation the 
members of both Houses of Oongiess, to dine 
with him on the days fixed for receiving com- 
pany, without exciting clamors in the rest of 
the community. 

Adams in Ms reply talked of chamhcrlains, 
aides-de-camp, masters of ceremony, and ovmced 
a high idea of the presidential office and the 
state with which it ought to be maintained. 
“ The office,” writes he, by its legal authority 
defined in the constitution, has no equal in the 
world excepting those only wMoh are held by 
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croTraed heads ; nor is the royal authority in 
all cases to he compared to at. The royal office 
in Poland is a mere shadow m comparison with 
it. The Dogeship in Venice, and tlie Stadt- 
holdeiship in Hoilandj are not so much — neither 
dignity nor authority can be supported in hu- 
man minds, collected into nations or any great 
numbers, without a splendor and majesty in 
some degree proportioned to them. The send- 
ing and receiving ambassadors is one of the 
most splendid and important prerogatives of 
sovereigns, absolute or limited, and this in our 
constitution is wholly in the President. If the 
state and pomp essential to this great depart- 
ment arc not m a good degree preserved, it will 
bo in vain for America to hope for considera- 
tion with foreign powers.” 

According to Mr. Adams, two days in a week 
would be required for the receipt of visits of 
compliment. Persons desiring an intervie-w 
with the President should make application 
through the minister of state. In every case the 
name, quality, or business of the visitor should 
be communicated to a chamberlain or gentle- 
man in waiting, who should judge whom to 
admit, and whom to exclude. The time for re- 
ceiving visits ought to he limited, as for ex- 
ample, from eight to nine or ten o’clock, lest 
the whole morning bo taken up The Presi- 
dent might invite what official character, mem- 
bers of Congress, strangers, or citizens of dis- 
tinction he pleased, in small parties without ex- 
citing clamors , but this should always he done 
without foimality. His private life should he 
at his own discretion, as to giving or receiving 
informal visits among friends and acquaint- 
ances ; but in his official character, he should 
have no intercourse with society hut upon pub- 
lic business, or at las levees. Adams, in the 
conclusion of his reply, ingenuously confessed 
that his long residence abroad might have im- 
pressed him with views of things inooinpatible 
with the present temper and feelings of his 
fellow-citizens; and Jeffierson seems to have 
been heartily of the same opinion, for speaking 
of Adams in his Anas^ he observes that “ the 
glare of loyalty and nobility, during his mission 
to England, had made him believe their fasci- 
nation a necessary ingredient in goveinment,” t 
Uamilton, in his reply, while he considered it a 
primary object for the public good, that the dig- 
nity of the presidential office should he sup- 
ported, advised that care should he taken to 

* Lifo and Works of Jobn Adams; 70 k viit, p. 493 

t Jefferson’s Works, ix. 97 
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avoid so high a tone in the demeanor of tlie 
occupant, as to shock the pievalent notions of 
equality. 

The President, he thought, should hold a levee 
at a fixed time once a week, remain half an 
hour, converse cursorily on indifierent subjects 
with such persons as invited his attention, and 
then retire. 

He should accept no invitations, give formfil 
entertainments twice, or at most, four times in 
the year ; if twice, on the anniversaries of the 
declaration of independence and of his inaugu- 
ration: if four times, the anniversaiy of the 
tieaty of alliance with Prance and that of the 
definitive treaty with G-reat Britain to be added. 

The President on levee days to give informal 
invitations to family dinners, not more than 
SIX oi eight to he asked at a time, and the civil- 
ity to he confined essentially to inemhei’s of 
the legi&latnre, and other official characteis , — 
the President never to remain long at table 

The heads of departments should, of course, 
have access to the Pi esident on business. Por- 
eign ministers of some desciiptions should also 
be entitled to it. In Europe, I am informed,” 
writes Hamilton, “ ambassadors only have direct 
access to the chief magistrate. Something very 
near what prevails theie wonld, in my opinion, 
he right. The distinction of rank between di- 
plomatic characters requires attention, and the 
door of access ought not to be too wide to that 
class of persons I have thought that the mem- 
bers of the Senate should also have a right of 
indwidual access on mattei’s relative *to the 
public, ad'rmnistraUon, In England and France 
pecis of the realm have this right. We have 
none such in this country, hut I believe it will 
be satisfactory to the people to know that there 
is some body of men in the state who have a 
right of continual communication with the 
President. It will bo considered a safeguard 
against secret combinations to deceive him.” ^ 

The reason alleged by Hamilton for giving 
Hie Senate this privilege, and not the Bepre- 
sentatives was, that m the constitution “the 
Senate are coupled with the President in cer- 
tain executive functions, treaties, and appoint- 
ments. Tins makes them in a degree his con- 
stitutional counsellors, and gives them a peculiar 
claim to the right of access.” 

These are the only ■written replies that we 
have before us of Washington’s advisers on this 
subject. 


* EtamUtoji’s Works, 7ol. W., p 3 , 
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Colonel Humphreys, formerly one of Wash- 
ington’s aides-de-camp, and recently secretary 
of Jefferson’s legation, at Pans, was at present 
an inmate m the presidential mansion. General 
Ejios was frequently there ; to these Jefferson 
asbines ns, on Washington’s authority, was as- 
signed the tash of considering and presoiibing 
the minor forms and ceremonies, the etiquette, 
in fact, to he observed on public occasions. 
Some of the forms proposed by them, he adds, 
wmre adopted. Others were so highly strained 
that Washington absolutely rejected them. 
Hnox was no favorite with Jefferson, who had 
no sympathies with the veteran soldier, and 
styles him “ a man of parad^f,” and Humphreys 
he appears to think captivated by the ceremo- 
nials of foreign courts. He gives a whimsical 
account, which he had at a second or third 
hand, of the lirst levee. An ante-ohamher and 
presence lOom were provided, and when those 
who were to pay their court were assembled, 
the President set out, preceded by Humphreys. 
After passing through the ante-chamber, the 
door of the inner room was thrown open, and 
Humphreys entered first, calling out with a 
loud voice, “The President of the United 
States ” The President was so much discon- 
certed with it that he did not recover in the 
whole time of the levee, and, when the com- 
pany were g^ne, he said to Humphreys, “Well, 

you have taken me in once, but by , you 

shall never take me in a second time.” 

This anecdote is to he taken with caution, 
for Jefferson was disposed to receive any re- 
port that placed the forms adopted in a dispar- 
aging point of view. 

He gives in his Ana a still more whimsical ac- 
count on the authority of “ a Mr. Brown,” of 
1:116 ceremonials at an inauguration hall at which 
iVashington and Mrs. Washington presided in 
almost regal stylo. As it has been proved to 
he entirely incorrect, we have not deemed it 
worthy an insertion. A splendid hall was in 
fact given at the Assembly Booms, and another 
by the French Minister, tiie Count de Mous- 
tier, at both of which Washington was present 
and danced; hut Mrs Washington was not at 
either of them, not being yet arrived, and on 
neither occasion were any mock regal ceremo- 
nials observed, Washington was the last man 
that wmuld have tolerated any thing of tlie 
kind. Our next chapter will show the almost 
casual manner in which the simple foi’malitics 
of his republican court oiiginated. 


CHAPTER III. 

OiT the I'rth of May, Mrs. Wa=ihington, ac- 
companied by her giandchiklien, Eleanor Ous- 
tis and George Washington Parke Custis, set 
out from Mount Vernon in her tiavellmg car- 
nage with a small escort of horse, to join her 
husband at the seat of government ; as she had 
been accustomed to join him at head-quar- 
i ters, in the intervals of his revolutionary cam- 
paigns. 

Throughout the journey she was greeted with 
public testimonials of respect and affection. 
As ‘she approached Philadelphia, the President 
of Pennsylvania and other of the State func- 
tionaries, with a number of the principal in- 
habitants of both sexes, came forth to meet 
her, and she was attended into the city by a 
numerous cavalcade, and welcomed with the 
ringing of bells and firing of cannon. 

Similar honors were paid her m her pro- 
gress through New Jersey. At Elizabethtown 
she alighted at the lesidence of Governor Liv- 
ingston, whither Washington came from New 
Toik to meet her. They proceeded thence by 
water, in the same splendid barge in which the 
general had been conveyed for his inaugura- 
tion. It was manned, as on that occasion, by 
thirteen master pilots, arrayed in white, and 
had several persons of note on board There 
was a salute of thiiieen guns as the barge 
passed the Battery at New York. The land- 
ing took place at Peck Slip, not far from the 
presidential residence, amid the enthusiastic 
cheers of an immense multitude. 

On the following daj, Washington gave a 
demi-official dinner, of which Mr. Wingate, a 
senator fiom New Hampshire, who was pres- 
ent, writes as follows : “ The guests consisted 
of the Vice President, the foreign ministers, 
the heads of departments, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the Senators 
from New Hampshire and Georgia, the then 
most Northern and Southern States. It was 
the least showy dinner that I ever saw at the 
President’s table, and the company was not 
large. As there was no chaplain present, the 
President himself said a very short grace as he 
was sitting down. After dinner and dessert 
were finished, one glass of wine was passed 
around the table, and no toast The President 
rose, and all the company retired to the draw- 
ing-room, from which the guests departed, aa 
every one chose, without ceremony.” 
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On the evening of the following day (Eiiday, 
May 29th), His. Washington had a general I'e- 
ception, which was attended by all that was 
distinguished in official and fashionable society. 
Henceforward there were similar receptions 
every Fiiday evening, from eight to ten o’clock, 
to which the families of all persons of respecta- 
bility, native or foreigu, had access, without 
special invitation ; and at which the President 
was always piesent. These assemblages were 
as free from ostentation and restraint as the 
ordinary receptions of polite society; yet the 
reader will find they were soon subject to in- 
vidious misrepresentation; and cavilled at as 
“court-like levees” and ‘‘queenly drawing- 
rooms,” 

Beside these public receptions, the presiden- 
tial family had its private circle of social inti- 
macy, the President, moreover, was always 
ready to receive visits by appointment on pub- 
lic or private business. 

The sanctity and quiet of Sunday were strict- 
ly observed by Washington, He attended 
church in the morning, and passed the after- 
noon alone m his closet, Ho visitors were ad- 
mitted, excepting perhaps an intimate friend in 
the evening, which was spent by him m the 
bosom of his family. 

The household establishment was conducted 
on an ample and dignified scale, but without 
ostentation, and regulated with characteristic 
system and exactness. Samuel Fraunees, once 
landlord of the city tavern in Broad street, 
where Washington took leave of the officers of 
the army in 1783, was now Steward of the 
presidential household. He was required to 
render a weekly statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures, and warned to guard against waste 
and extravagance. “ We are happy to inform 
our readers,” says Eenno’s Gazette of the day, 
“that the Pz*esident is determined to pursue 
that system of regularity and economy in Lis 
household which has always marked his pub- 
lic and private life.” 

In regard to the deportment of Washington 
at this juncture, we have been informed by one 
who had opportunities of seeing him, that he 
still retained a military ^lir of command which 
had become habitual to him. At levees and 
drawing-rooms he sometimes appeared cold 
and distant, but this was attributed by those 
who best knew him to the novelty of^his posi- 
tion and Ills innate diffidence, which seemed to 
increase with the light which his renown shed 
about him. Though reserved times, his re- 
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serve had nothing repulsive in it, and in social 
intercour^e, wheie he was no longer under the 
eye of critical supervision, soon gave way to sol- 
dier-like frankness and coidiality. At all times 
his courtesy was genuine and benignant, and 
totally free from that stately condescension 
sometimes mistaken for politeness. Hothing 
we are told could surpass the noble grace with 
which he presided at a ceremonial dinner , 
kindly attentive to all his guests, hut particu- 
larly attentive to put those at their ease and in 
a favorable light, who appeared to be most diffi- 
dent. 

As to Mrs. Washington, those who really 
knew her at the tUne, speak of her as free from 
pretension or affectation; undazzled by her 
position, and discharging its duties with the 
truthful simplicity and real good-breeding of 
one accustomed to preside over a hospitable 
mansion in the “ Ancient Dominion ” She had 
her husband’s predilection for private life 

In a letter to an intimate she writes “ It is 
! owing to the kindness of our numerous friends 
in all quarters that my new and unwished for 
situation is not indeed a bin den to me When 
I urns much younger, I should probably have 
enjoyed the innocent gayeties of life as much 
as most persons of my ago ; but I had long 
since placed all the prospects of my future 
worldly happiness in the still eiijoymonts of 
the fireside at Mount Yernon. 

“ I little thought, when the war was finished, 
that any circumstances could possibly happen, 
wdiich would call the General into public life 
again, I had anticipated that from that mo- 
ment we should he suffered to grow old to- 
gether in solitude and tranquillity. That was 
the first and dearest wish of my heait.” 

Much has been said of Washington’s equi- 
pages, when at Hew York, and of Ins having 
four, and sometimes six horses before liis car- 
riage, with servants and outriders in rich liv- 
ery. Such style we would premise was usual 
at the time both in England and the colonies, 
and had been occasionally maintained by the 
continental dignitaries, and by Governors of 
the several States, prior to the adoption of the 
new constitution. It was still prevalent, we 
are told, among the wealthy planters of the 
South, and sometimes adopted by ‘merchant 
princes ’ and rich individuals at the Horth. It 
does not appear, however, that Washington 
ever indulged in it through ostentation. When 


* Quoted in a ngto to Bparke, p 422 
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he repaired to the Hall of Congress, at his in- 
anguration, ha ivas drawn by a single pair of 
horses in a chariot presented for the occasion, 
on the panels of which were emblazoned the 
arms of the United States. 

Beside this modest equipage there was the 
ample family carnage which had been brought 
from Yirginia. To this four horses were put 
when the family drove out into the countiy, 
the state of the roads in those days requiring 
it. For the same reason six horses were put 
to the same vehicle on journeys, and once on a 
state occasion If there was any thing he was 
likely to take a pride in, it was horses ; he was 
passionately fond of that noble animal, and 
mention is occasionally made of four white 
horses of great beauty which he owned while 
in New York.^' His favorite exercise when 
the wmather permitted it was on horseback, 
accompanied by one or more of the members 
of his honsehold, and he was noted cdways for 
being admirably mounted, and one of the best 
horsemen of his day. 


OHAPTEE lY. 

As soon as "Washington could command suf- 
ficient leisure to inspect papers and docu- 
ments, he called nnoffioially upon the heads of 
departments to furnish him with such reports 
in writing as would aid him in gaming a dis- 
tinct idea of the state of public affairs. For 
this purpose also he had recourse to the public 
archives, and pioceeded to make notes of tho 
foreign official oorrespondonce from the close 
of the war until liis inauguiation. He was m- 
t err up ted in his task by a virulent attack of an- 
thrax, whiob for several days threatened morti- 
fication. The knowledge of his perilous condi- 
tion spread alarm through the community ; he, 
however, remained unagitated. His medical 
adviser was Dr. Samuel Bard, of Hew York, 
an excellent physician and most estimable man, 
who attended him with unremitting assiduity. 

* Fol' soniG of these particulars concerning Washington 
Tve are indehtod to the late William A, Duer, president of 
Columbia College, 'R^ho in his boyhood was frequently in 
tho PreBident^s house, playmate of young Oustis, Hra 
Washington’s grandson 

'WaBhingtorSa Residences in JSfev) York , — The first Frosi- 
dential residence was at the junction of Pearl and Cherry 
etroGtSj Franklin Square, At tho end of about a year, the 
President removed to the house on the west side of Broad- 
way, near Eector street, afterwards known as Bunker’s 
Mansion House Both of these buildings have disappeared, 
m the course of “ modem improvements.” 


Being alone one day with the doctor, ‘Wash- 
ington regarded him steadily, and asked his 
candid opinion as to the piobable result of his 
case. “ Do not flatter me with yam hopes,” said 
he, with placid fiimness ; “ I am not afraid to 
die, and therefore can bear the worst.” The 
doctor expressed hope, but owned that he had 
apprehensions. “ Whether to-night or twenty 
yeais hence, makes no difference,” observed 
Washington. “ I know that I am in the hands 
of a good Providence.” His sufferings were 
intense, and his recovery was slow. For six 
weeks he was obliged to lie on his right side ; 
but after a time he had his carriage so con- 
trived that he could extend himself at full 
length in it, and take exercise in the open air. 

While rendered morbidly sensitive by bodily 
pain, he suffered deep annoyance from having 
one of his earliest nominations, that of Benja- 
min Fishburn, for the place of naval officer of 
the port of Savannah, rejected by the Senate. 

If there was any thing in which Washington 
was scrupulously conscientious, it was in the 
exercise of the nominating power ; scrutinizing 
the fitness of candidates; their comparative 
claims on account of public services and sacri- 
fices, and with regard to the equable distribu- 
tion of offices among the States , in all which he 
governed himself solely by consideiations for 
i the public good. He was especially scrupulous 
Where his own friends and connections were 
concerned. “ So far as I know my own mmd,” 
would he say, “ I would not he in the remotest 
degree influenced in makmg nominations by 
motives arising from the ties of family or 
blood.” 

He was principally hurt in the present in- 
stance by the want of deference on the part of 
the Senate, in assigning no reason for rejecting 
his nomination of Hr, Fishburn. He acqui- 
esced, however, in the rejection, and forthwith 
sent in the name of another candidate ; but at 
the same time administered a temperate and 
dignified rebuke. “ Whatever may have been 
the reasons which induced your dissent,” writes 
he to the Senate, “ I am persuaded that they 
were such as yon deemed sufficient. Permit 
me to submit to your consideration, whether, 
on occasions where the propriety of nominations 
appears questionable to you, it would not he 
expedient to communicate that circumstance to 
me, and thereby avail yourselves of the informa- 
tion which led me to make them, and which I 
would with pleasure lay before you. Probably 
my reasons for nominating Mr. Fi^burn may 
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tend to show that such a mode of proceeding, 
in such cases, might be usefiil. I will therefore 
detail them.” 

He then proceeds to state, that Oolonel Fish- 
hum had served under his own eye with repu- 
tation as an officer and a gentleman ; had dis- 
tinguished himself at the storming of Stony 
Point ; had repeatedly been elected to the As- 
sembly of Georgia as a representative from 
Chatham County, in which Savannah was situ- 
ated ; had been elected by the officers of the 
militia of that county Lieutenant Oolonel of the 
militia of the district ; had been member of 
the Executive Council of the State, and presi- 
dent of the* same ; had been appointed by the 
council to an office which he actually held, in 
the port of Savannah, nearly similar to that for 
which Washington had nominated him, 

“It appeared therefore tome,” adds Wash- 
ington, “ that Mr. Fishbnrn must have enjoyed 
the confidence of the militia offioeis in order to 
have been elected to a military rank — the eon- '\ 
ficUnce of the freemen to have been elected to 
the Assembly — ^the confidence of the Assembly, 
to have been selected for the Council, and the 
confidence of the Council to have been appoint- 
ed collector of the port of Savannah.” 

We give this letter in some detail, as relating 
to the only instance m which a nomination by 
Washington was rejected. The reasons of the 
Senate for rejecting it do not appear. They 
seem to have felt his rebuke, for the nomination 
last made by him was instantly conhnned. 

While yet in a state of convalescence, Wash- 
ington received intelligence of the death of his 
mother. The event, which took place at Fred- 
ricksburg in Yirgima, on the S5th of August, 
was not unexpected ; she was eighty-two years 
of age, and had for some toe been sinking 
under an incniable malady, so that when he 
last parted with her he had apprehended that 
it was a final separation. Still he was deeply 
affieoted by the intelhgence ; consoling himself, 
however, with the reflection that “ Heaven had 
spared her to an age beyond which few attain , 
had favored her with the full enjoyment of her 
mental faculties, and as much bodily health as 
nsimlly falls to the lot of fourscoie.” 

Mrs. Mary Washington is represented as a 
woman of strong plain sense, strict integrity, 
and an inflexible spirit of command. We have 
mentioned the exemplary maimer in which she, 
a lone widow, had trained her little flock in 
their childhood. The deference for her, then 
instilled into their minds, continued throughout 


life, and was manifested by Washington when 
at the height of his power and reputation. 
Eminently practical, she had thwarted his mili- 
tary aspirings when he was about to seek honor 
in the British navy. During Ms early and dis- 
astrous campaigns on the frontier, she would 
often shake her head and exclaim, “ Ah, George 
had better have staid at home and cultivated 
his farm.” Even his ultimate success and re- 
nown had never dazzled, however much they 
may have gratified her. When others congrat- 
ulated her, and were enthusiastic in Ms praise, 
she listened in silence, and would temperately 
reply that he had been a good son, and she be- 
lieved he had done Ms duty as a man. 

Hitherto the new government had not been 
properly organized, hut its seveial duties had 
been performed by the officers who had them 
in charge at the time of Washington’s inaugura- 
tion. It was not until the 10th of September 
that laws were passed instituting a department 
of Foreign Affairs (afterwards termed Depait- 
ment of State), a Treasury department, and a 
department of War, and fixing their respective 
salaiies. On the following day, Washington 
nominated General Enos to the department of . 
War, the duties of which that officer had hith- 
erto discharged. The post of Secretary of the 
Treasury was one of far greater importance at 
the present moment. It was a time of financial 
exigency. As yet no statistical account of the 
I country had been attempted , its fiscal resources 
were wholly unknown ; its credit was almost 
annihilated, for it was obliged to borrow money 
even to pay the interest of its debts. 

We have already quoted the language held 
by Wasliington in regard to this state of things 
before lie had assumed the direction of affairs 
“ My endeavors shall bo unremittingly exerted, 
even at the hazard of former fame, or present 
popularity, to extiicate my country from the 
embarrassments in which it is entangled through 
want of credit.” 

Under all these circumstances, and to carry 
out these views, he needed an able and zealous 
coadjutor in the Treasury department; one 
equally solicitous with himself on the points in 
question, and more prepared upon them by 
financial studies and investigations than he 
could pretend to he. Such a person he consid- 
ered Alexander Hamilton, whom lie nominated 
as Secretary of the Treasury, and whose quali- 
fications for the office were so well understood 
by the Senate that his nomination was confirm- 
ed on the same day on which it was made. 
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■Within a few days after Hamilton’s appoint- 
ment, the House of Representatives (Sept. 21), 
acting upon the policy so ardently desired by 
■Washington, passed a resolution, declaring thein 
opinion of the ilngh importance to the honoi^ 
and piosperity of the United States, that an 
adequate provision should he made for the sup- 
port of public credit , and instructing the Sec- 
letary of the Treasmy to prepare a plan for the 
purpose, and repoit it at their next session 
The aiiangement of the Judicial depai'tment 
was one of Washington’s eailiest cares On 
the 27th of Septeniher, he wiote unofficially to 
Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, informing him 
that he had nominated him Attorney-General 
of the United States, and would he highly grat- 
ified with his acceptance of that office. Some 
old recollections of the camp and of the early 
days of the Revolntion, may have been at the 
bottom of this good-will, for Randolph had 
joined the army at Cambridge in 1775, and act- 
ed for a time as aide-de-camp to Washington 
in place of Mifflin. He had since gained expe- 
rience in legislative business as member of 
Congress, from 1779 to 1782, Governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1786, and delegate to the convention in 
1787. In the discussions of that celebrated 
body, he had been opposed to a single execu- 
tive, professing to discern in the unity of that 
power the ‘‘foetus of monarchy,” and prefer- 
ring an executive consisting of three ; whereas, 
in the opinion of others, this plural executive 
would he “ a kind of Cerberus with three 
heads.” Like Madison, he had disappioved of 
the equality of suffrage in the Senate, and 
been, moreover, of opinion, that the President 
should be ineligible to office after a given num- 
ber of years. ' 

Dissatisfied with some of the provisions of 
the constitution as adopted, he had refused to 
sign it ; but bad afterwards supported it in the 
State convention of Virginia. As we recollect 
him many years afterwards, Ms appearance and 
address were dignified and prepossessing; he 
had an expressive countenance, a beaming eye, 
and somewhat of the ore rotunda in speaking. 
Randolph promptly accepted the nomination, 
but did not take his scat in the cabinet until 
some months after Knox and Hamilton. 

By the judicial system established for the 
Eederal Government, the Supreme Court of the 
United States was to be composed of a chief 
justice and five associate judges. There were 
to be district courts with a judge in each State, 
and circuit courts held by an associate judge 
43 


and a district judge. John Jay, of New York, 
received the appointment of Chief Justice, and 
in a letter enclosing his commission, Washing- 
ton expressed the singular pleasure lie felt in 
addressing him “as the head of that depart- 
ment which must be considered as the keystone 
of onr political fabric.” 

Jay’s associate judges were, John Rutledge 
of South Carolina, James Wilson of Pennsylva- 
nia, William Gushing of Massachusetts, John 
Blair of Virginia, and James Iiedell of North 
Carolina. Washington had originally nomi- 
nated to one of the judgeships Ms former mili- 
taiy secretaiy, Robert Hariison, iamiliarly 
known as the old Seoretary ; but he preferred 
the office of Chancellor of Maryland, lecently 
conferred upon him. 

On the 29tli of September, Congress adjourn- 
ed to the first Monday in January, after an ar- 
duous session, in which many important ques- 
tions had been discussed, aud powers organized 
and distributed. The actual Congress was in- 
ferior m eloquence and shining talent to the 
first Congress of the revolution ; but it possessed 
men well fitted for the momentous work before 
them ; sober, solid, upright, and well informed. 
An admirable harmony had prevailed between 
the legislature and the executive, and the ut- 
most decorum had reigned over the public de- 
liberations. 

Fisher Ames, then a young man, who had 
acquired a brilliant reputation in Massachusetts 
by the eloquence with wMcb he had champion- 
ed the new constitution in the convention of 
that important State, and who had recently 
been elected to Congress, speaks of it in the 
following terms * “ I have never seen an assem- 
bly where so little art was used. If they wish 
to carry a point, it is directly declared and jus- 
tified. Its merits and defects are plainly stated, 
not without sophistry and prejudice, but with- 
out management. ***** There is no intrigue, 
no caucusing, little of clanning together, little 
asperity in debate, or personal bitterness out of 
the House.” 


CHAPTER V. 

The cabinet was still incomplete ; the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, or rather of State, as it 
was now called, was yet to be supplied with a 
head. John Jay would have received the nom- 
ination had he not preferred the bench, Wash- 
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mgton nest thought of Thomas Jefferson, who j part in the debates on the new constitution, 


had so long filled the post of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Court of Versailles, but had re- 
cently solicited and obtained permission to re- 
turn, for a few months, to the United States, 
for the purpose of placing his children among 
their friends m their native country, and of ar- 
ranging his private affairs, which had suffered 
fi om his pi otracted abseu ce. And here we will 
venture a few particulars concerning this emi- 
nent statesman, introductory to the important 
infiuence he was to exercise on national affairs. 

His political principles as a democratic repub- 
lican, had been avowed at an early date in his 
draft of the Declaration of Independence, and 
subsequently in the successful war ivhich he 
made upon the old cavalier tiaditions of his 
native State ; its laws of entails and primogen- 
iture, and itschuich establishment, a war which 
broke down the hereditaiy fortunes and hered- 
itary families, and put an end to the hereditary 
anstociacy of the Ancient Dominion 

Being sent to Pans as minister plenipotenti- 
aiy a year or two after the peace, he anived 
there, as he says, when the American i evolu- 
tion seemed to have awakened the thinking 
part of the French nation fiom the sleep of des- 
potism in which they had been sunk,” 

Oariying with him his republican principles 
and zeal, his house became the resort of Lafay- 
ette aud otheis of the French officers who had 
sei ved in the American revolution. They w'cre 
mostly, he said, young men little shackled by 
habits and prejudices, and had come hack with 
new ideas and new impressiouvs which began to 
be disseminated by the press and in conversa- 
tion. Politics became the theme of all societies, 
male and female, and a very extensive and zeal- 
ous party was formed wdncli acquired the ap- 
pellation of the Patriot Party, who, sensible of 
the abuses of tli© government under which they 
lived, sighed for occasions of reforming it. 
This party, writes Jefferson, ^‘comprehended 
all the honesty of the kingdom sufficiently at 
leisure to think, the men of letters, the easy 
bourgeois, the young nobility, partly from re- 
fieolioa, partly from the modo ; for these senti- 
ments became matter of mode, and, as snoh, 
united most of the yonng women to the party.” 

By this party Jefferson was considered high 
authority from his republican principles and 
experience, and his advice was continually 
sought in tlie great effort for political reform 
which was daily growing stronger and stronger. 
His absence in Europe had prevented his taking 


but he had exercised his infiuence through his 
correspondence. “I expiessed freely,” writes 
he, “in letters to my friends, and most paitic- 
nlaily to Mr. Madison and Geneial Washington, 
my approbations and objections.” ^ What those 
approbations aud objections were appeals by 
the following citations, which are important to 
be kept in mind as illustrating his after con- 
duct- 

“I appioved, from the fiist moment, of the 
great mass of what is m the new constitu- 
tion, the consolidation of the goveinment, the 
organization into executive, legislative, and ju- 
diciary ; the subdivision of the legislature, tlie 
happy compromise of the interests between the 
great and little States, by the different manner 
of voting in the diffeient Houses, the voting by 
^ persons instead of States, the qualified negative 
on laws given to the executive, which, howev- 
er, I should have liked bettor if associated with 
the judiciary also, as m Neiv Yoik, and the 
power of taxation: vliat I disapproved from 
the first moment, was the want of a bill of 
rights to guard liberty against the legislative as 
well as against the executive branches of the 
government ; that is to say, to secure freodom 
of religion, freedom of the press, freedom from 
monopolies, freedom from unlawful imjirison- 
ment, freedom from a permanent military, and 
a tiial by jury in all cases determinable by the 
laws of the laud.” 

What ho greatly objected to was the perpetual 
re-eligibility of the President. “ This, I fear,” 
said he, “ will make that an olTioo for life, first, 
and then hereditary, I was much an enemy to 
monarchies before I came to Europe, and am 
ten thousand times more so smcij I have seen 
what they are. There is scarcely an evil known 
IE those countries winch may not be traced to 
their king as its source, nor a good which is 
not derived from the small fibres of republican- 
ism existing among them. I can further say, 
with safety, there is not a crowned head in Eu- 
rope whose talents or merits would entitle Mm 
to be elected a vestryman by the people of any 
parish in America.” t 

In short, such a horror had ho imbibed of 
kingly rule, that, in a familiar letter to Colonel 
Himiphreys, who had been his Secretary of Le- 
gation, he gives it as tho duty of our young Re- 
public “ to besiege the throne of heaven with 
eternal prayers to extirpate from creation this 

* Autotiograpliy, Works, 1. *70. 

t Letter to Washington, Hay 2, X*rSS. Works, il. S76. 
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class of human lions, tigers, and mammoths, 
called kings, from whom, let him perish who 
does not say, ‘ Good Lord, deliver us f ” 

Jefferson’s pohtical fervor occasionally tended 
to exaltation, hut it was genuine. In his ex- 
cited state he regaided with quick suspicion 
every thing in his own country that appeared to 
him to have a regal tendency. His sensitive- 
ness had been awakened by the debates in 
Congress as to the title to he given to the Pres- 
ident, whether or not he should he addressed 
as His Highness ; and had been relieved by the 
decision that he was to have no title hut that 
of office, VIZ. . President of the United States. 
“ I hope,” said Jefferson, “ the terms of Excel- 
lency, Honor, 'Worship, Esquiie, forever disap- 
pear from among us from that moment. I 
wish that of Mr. would follow them.” 

"With regard to the re-eligibihty of the Pres- 
ident, his anxiety was quieted for the present, 
by the elevation of Washington to the Presi- 
dential chair. “ Since the thing [re-ehgihility] 
IS established,” writes he, “I would wish it not 
to he altered during the lifetime of our great 
leader, whose executive talents are superior to 
those, I believe, of any man in the world, and 
who, alone, by the authority of his name, and 
the confidence reposed in his perfect integrity, is 
fully qualified to put the new government so 
under way as to secure it against the efforts of 
opposition. But, having derived from our error 
all the good there w^as in it, I hope wo shall 
correct it the moment we can no longer have 
the same name at the helm,” t 

Jefferson, at the time of which we are speak- 
ing, was, as we have shown, deeply immersed 
in Erenoh politics and interested in the success 
of the “ Patriot Party,” in its efforts to reform 
the country. His despatches to government all 
proved how strongly he was on the side of the 
people. “ He considered a successful reforma- 
tion in Prance as insnrmg a general reformation 
tluougliout Europe, and the resurrection to a 
new life of their people now ground to dust by I 
the abuses of the governing powers.” 

Gouverneur Moiris, who was at that time in 
Pans on private business, gives a different view 
of the state of things produced by the Patiiot 
paity. Morris had arrived in Pans on the 3d 
of Pehruary, 1789, furnished by Washington 
with letters of introduction to persons in Eng- 
land, Prance, and Holland. His brilliant talents, 
ready conversational powers, easy confidence in | 

Lcttci to Ml OArmicliael, Woiks, lii. 88. | 

t Letter to E Hopkin'^on, "Works, li, SS*?. i 


society, and striking aristocratic al appearance, 
had given him great currency, especially in the 
court party and among the ancient nobility , in 
which direction his tastes most inclined. He 
had renewed his intimacy with Lafayette, 
whom he found “full of politics,” hut “ too re- 
publican for the genius of his country.” 

In a letter to the Prench ministei, residing m 
Hew York, Morns writes on the 23d of Pebru- 
ary, 1789 . “ Your nation is now in a most im- 
portant crisis, and the great question — shall 
we hereafter have a constitution, or shall will 
continue to he law — employs every mind and 
agitates every heart in France Even volup- 
tuousness itself rises fiom its couch of roses and 
looks anxiously abroad at the busy scene to 
which nothing can now be indifferent. 

“ Your nobles, your clergy, your people, are 
all in motion for the elections. A spirit which 
bad been dormant for generations starts up and 
stales about, ignorant of the means of obtain- 
mg, but ardently desirous to possess its object 
— consequently active, energetic, easily led, but 
also easily, too easily, misled. Such is the in- 
stinctive love of freedom which now grows 
warm in the bosom of your country.” 

When the king was constrained by the popu- 
lar voice to convene the States General at Ver- 
sailles for the purpose of discussing measures 
of reform, Jefferson was a constant attendant 
upon the debates of that body. “ I was much 
acquainted with the leading patriots of the As- 
sembly,” writes he, being from a countiy 
which had successfully passed through similar 
reform ; they wmie disposed to my acquaintance 
and had some confidence in me. I urged most 
strenuously an immediate compromise to secure 
what the government was now ready to yield, 
and trust to future occasions for what might 
still be wanting.” 

The “leading patriots” here spoken of, were 
chiefly the deputies from Brittany, who, with 
others, formed an association called the Breton 
Olnb, to watch the matters debated in Parlia- 
ment and shape the course of affairs. 

Morris, speaking of Jefihrson at this juncture, 
observes, “ He and I differ m our system of 
politics. He, with aE the leaders of liberty 
here, is desirous of annihilating distinctions of 
order. How far such views may be right, re- 
specting mankind in general, is, I think, ex- 
tremely problematical. But, with respect to 
tins nation, I ain sure it is wrong and cannot 
eventuato well.” 
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J'e:ffersonj in a letter to Thomas Fame (July 
11), giving some account of the proceedings of 
the States General, observes, “The National 
Assembly (for that is the name they take) 
Laving shown, thiongli every stage of these 
tiansactions, a coolness, wisdom, and resolution 
to set fire to the four corners of the kingdom, 
and to perish with it themselves rather than to 
relinquish an iota from their plan of a total 
change of government, are now in complete 
and undisputed possession of the Sovereignty. 
The esecntive and aiistocraoy are at their feet; 
the mass of the nation, the mass of the clergy, 
and the aimy are with them ; they have pios- 
trated the old government and are now begin- 
ning to build one from the foundation.” 

It was but three days after the date of this 
letter tliat the people of Paiis lose m their 
might, plundered the arsenal of the Invalides, 
famished themselves with arms, stormed the 
Bastille ; and a national guard, formed of the 
Bourgeoisie, with the tiicolored cockade for an 
emblem and Lafayette as commander, took 
Pans under its protection. 

Information of these events was given at 
midnight to the king at Yersailles byBoche- 
foucanld-Liancourt. “It is a revolt,” ex- 
claimed the king. “ Sire,” replied Liancourt, 
is a revolution 

Jefferson, in his despatches to government, 
spoke with admiration of the conduct of the 
people throughout the violent scenes which ac- 
companied this popular convulsion. “ There 
was a seventy of honesty observed, of which 
no example has been known. Bags of money, 
offered on various occasions through fear or 
guilt, have been uniformly refused by the mobs. 
The churches are now occupied in singing ‘ Be 
Ffofundis ’ and ^ JRequiems ’ for the repose of 
the souls of the brave and valiant citizens who 
have scaled, with their blood, the liberty of the 
nation. ^ yVe cannot suppose this par- , 

osysm confined to Pans alone ; the whole coun- 
try must pass suceessfully through it, and happy 
if they get through as soon and as well as Paris 
has done.” 

Gouverneur Morris, writing on the samo sub- 
ject to 'Washington, on the 31st of July, ob- 
serves: “You may consider the Be volution as 
complete. The authority of the king and of 
the nobility is completely subdued ; yet I trem- 
ble for the conatitiition. They have all the 
romantic spirit and all the romantic ideas of 


government, which, happily for America, we 
were cured of before it was too late.” 

The foregoing biief notices of affairs in rev- 
olutionary France, and of the feelings with 
w’hich they were viewed by Anieucan states- 
men resident theie, will be found of service lu 
illustratmg subsequent events in the IJnitetl 
States 

The first news of the Be volution leacbed 
America in October, and was hailed by the 
great mass of the people with enthusiasm 
Washington in reply to his old comrade in arms, 
the Count de Bochambeau, observes “ I am pei- 
suaded I express the sentiments of my fellow- 
citizens, when I offer an earnest prayer that it 
may terminate in the permanent honor and 
happiness of your government and people ” 

But, m a reply of the same date (IStli Oct.) to 
Gouverneur Morris, he shows that his cii cum- 
spect and cautions spirit was not to he Iiunied 
away by popular excitement. “ The revolution 
w^hioh has been effected m France,” writes Iil, 

is of so ivonderful a nature, that the mind can 
hardly realize the fact. If it ends as oiu* last 
accounts to the 1st of August predict, that na- 
tion will be the most powerful and hapiiy m 
Euiope; but I fear, though it has gone trium- 
phantly through the first paroxysm, it is not 
the last it has to encounter before matters arc 
finally settled. In a word, the revolution is of 
too great a magnitude to be effected in so short 
a space, and with the loss of so little blood. 
The mortification of the king, the intrigues of 
the queen, and the discontent of the princes 
and noblesse, will foment divisions, if possible, 
in the National Assembly ; and they will, un- 
questionably, avail themselves of every /aua) 
^asm the formation of the constitution, if they 
do not give a more open, active opposition. In 
addition to these, the licentiousness of the peo- 
ple on one hand, and sanguinary punishments 
on the other, will alarm tho best disposed 
friends to the measure, and contribute not a 
little to the overthrow of their object. Great 
temperance, firmness, and foresight are neces- 
sary in tho movements of that body. To for- 
bear naming from one extreme to another, is 
no easy matter : and should this be the case, 
rocks and shelves, not visible at present, may 
wreck the vessel and give a higher-toned des- 
potism than the one which existed before.” * 

Hamilton, too, regarded the recent events in 
France with a mixture of pleasure and appre- 
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tension. In a letter to Lafayette lie writes : 
“As a friend to mankind and to libeity, I re- 
joice in the efforts which yon are making to 
establish it, while I fear much for the final 
success of the attempts, for the fate of those 
who are engaged in it, and for the danger in 
case of success, of innovations greater than wiU 
con^^ist with the real felicity of your nation. 

^ I diead disagieements among those 
who are now united, about the nature of your 
constitution, I dread the vehement character 
of youi people, whom, I fear, you may find it 
more easy to bring on, than to keep wuthin 
proper bounds after you have put them in mo- 
tion. I dread the interested refiactormess of 
your nobles, who cannot all he gratified, and 
who may he unwilling to submit to the requisite 
sacrifices. And I dread the leveries of your 
philosophic politicians, who appear in the mo- 
ment to have great infiuence, and who, being 
mere speculatists, may aim at more refinement 
than suits either with human nature or the 
composition of your nation.” 

The opposite views and feelings of Hamilton 
and Jefferson, with regard to the Fiench revo- 
lution, aie the more interesting, as these emi- 
nent statesmen were soon to he brought face to 
face in the cabinet, the policy of which would 
be greatly influenced by French affairs ; for it 
was at this time that ’Washington wrote to 
Jefferson, ofi^rmg him the situation of Secre- 
tary of State, hut forbearing to nominate a 
successoi to his post at the Court of YersaiHes, 
until he should be informed of his determina- 
tion. 


CHAPTER YI. 

At the time of writing the letter to Jeffei*son, 
offeung him the department of State, Washing- 
ton was on the eve of a journey through the 
Eastern States, with a view, as he said, to ob- 
serve the situation of the country, and with a 
hope of perfectly re-establishing his ^ health, 
which a series of indispositions had much im- 
paired. Having made all his airangements, and 
left the papers appertaining to the office of 
Foreign Affairs under the temporary siipenn- 
teiidence of Mr. Jay, he set out from Hew York 
on the 16th of October, travelling in his car- 
nage with four horses, and accompanied by his 
official secretary, Major Jackson, and his private 

* Hamilton’ B Works, v 440 


secretary, Mr. Lear. Though averse from pub- 
lic parade, he could not hut he deeply affected 
and gratified at eveiy step by the manifestations 
of a people’s love. Wherever he came, all labor 
was suspended , business neglected. The bells 
were rung, the guns were fired ; there were 
civic processions and military parades and tii- 
umphal arches, and all classes poured forth to 
testify, in every possible manner, their gratitude 
and affection for the man whom they hailed as 
the Father of his conntiy, and well did his 
noble stature, his dignified demeanor, his ma- 
tured years, and his benevolent aspect, suit that 
venerable appellation. 

On the 22 d, just after entering Massachusett=!, 
he was met by an express from the Governor 
of the State (the Hon. John Hancock), inviting 
him to make his qnaiters at his house while he 
should remian in Boston, and announcing to 
him that he had issued orders for proper escorts 
to attend him, and that the troops with the 
gentlemen of the Council would leeeive him at 
Cambridge and wait on bim to town. 

Washington, in a courteous reply, declined 
the Governor’s invitation to his residence, hav- 
ing resolved, he said, on leaving New York, to 
accept of no invitations of the kind while on 
his journey, thiough an unwillingness to give 
tioiible to private families. He had accordingly 
instructed a friend to engage lodgings for him 
during his stay in Boston. He was highly sen- 
sible, he observed, of the honois intended him ; 
but, could his wishes prevail, he would desire 
to visit the metropolis without any parade or 
extiaor dinar y ceremony. It was never Wash- 
ington’s good fortune, on occasions of the kmd, 
to have his modest inclinations consulted; in 
the piesent instance they were little in accord 
with the habits and notions of the Governor, 
who, accustomed to fill public stations and pre- 
side at public assemblies, which, he did with 
the punctilio of the old school, was strictly ob- 
servant of everything appertaining to official 
rank and dignity. Governor Hancock was now 
about fifty-two years of age, tall and thin, of a 
commanding deportment and graceful manner, 
though stooping a little and much afflicted with 
the gout. He was really hospitable, which his 
ample wealth enabled him to be, and was no" 
doubt desirous of having Washington as a guest 
under his roof, hut resolved, at all events, to 
give him a signal reception as the guest of the 
State over which he presided. Now it so hap- 
pened that the “select-men,” or municipal 
authorities of Boston, had £dso made arrange- 
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ments for receiving tlie Piesident in tlieir civic 
domainj and in so doing Uad proceeded without 
consulting the Governor ; as might have been 
expected, some clashing of rival plana was the 
result. 

In pursuance of the Governor's arrangement, 
the militia, with General Brooks at their head, 
and Mr. Samuel Adams, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
einor, at the head of the Executive Council, met 
Washington at Cambridge, and escorted him 
with great ceremony to town Being arrived 
at the grand entrance, which is over whatsis 
called ‘‘The ITeok,” the Lieutenant-Governor 
and the Executive Council were brought to a 
sudden halt by observing the municipal au- 
thoiities drawn up in their cariiage, in formal 
an ay, to pay cmc honors to the city’s guest, 
Hei e ensued a great question of etiquettei The 
Executive Council insisted on the right of the 
Goveiuor, as chief of the State, to receive and 
welcome its guest, at the entrance of its capital. 
“ He should have met him at the boundary of 
the State over which he presides,” leplied the 
others ; and there have welcomed him to the 
hospitalities of the commonwealth. When the 
President is about to enter the town^ it is the 
delegated right of the municipal authorities 
thereof to receive and bid him welcome.” 

The contending parties remained drawn up 
resolutely in then carriages, while aides-de- 
camp and maishals were posting to and ho be- 
tween them, carrying on a kind of diplomatic 
parley. 

In the mean time the President, and Major 
Jackson, Ms secretary, had mounted on hoisc- 
back, and were waiting on the Heck to he con- 
ducted into the town. The day was imusually 
cold and murky Washington became chilled 
and impatient, and when informed of the cause 
of the detention, “Is theie no other avenue 
into the town? ” demanded he of Major Jack- 
son. He was, in fact, on the point of wheeling 
about, when word was brought that the con- 
troversy was over, and that he would be re- 
oieved by the municipM authorities. 

We give his own account of the succeeding 
part of the ceremony. “ At the entrance, I 
was welcomed by the select-mon in a body. 
Then following the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Oouneil in the order wo came from Cambridge 
(preceded by the town corps, very handsomely 
dressed), we passed through the citizens, classed 
in their different professions, and under their 
ovrUi banners, till we came to the State House.” 

The stieefe, the doors, the windows, the 


housetops, were crowded with well-dressed 
people of both sexes. “ lie was on hoi sehack,” 
says an observer, “ dressed m his old continen- 
tal uniform, with his hat off. He did not how 
to the spectators as he passed, but sat on his 
horse with a calm, dignified air. He dismounted 
at the old State House, now City Hall,* and 
eaniG out on a temporary balcony at the west 
end; a long piocession passed before him, 
whose salutations he occasionally leturned 
These and other ceremonials being over, the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Council, accompanied 
by the Yice-President, conducted Washington 
to his lodgings, where they took leave of hmi ” 
And now he is doomed to the annoyance of a 
new question of etiquette. He had previously 
accepted the invitation of Governor Hancock to 
an informal dinner, but had expected that that 
functionary would, wait upon him as soon as he 
should anive, instead of which he received a 
message from him, pleading that he was too 
much indisposed to do so Washington dis- 
trusted the sincerity of the apology. Ho iiad 
been given to understand that the Gove: nor 
wished to evade paying the first visit, conceiv- 
I ing that, as Governor of a State, and within the 
! bounds of that State, the point of etiquette 
' made it proper that he should receive the fiist 
visit, even from the President of the United 
States. Washington deteimined to resist lliio 
pretension; he therefore excused himself from 
the infoimal dinner, and dined at his lodginirs, 
wheio the Yice-Prcsident favored him ivitli his 
company. 

The nest day the Governor, on consultation 
with Ms friends, was persuaded to waive the 
point of etiquette, and sent “ his host respects 
to the President,” informing him that, if at 
home and at leisure, ho would do himself the 
honor to visit him in half an hour, iiitimating 
that he would have done it sooner had hxs 
health permitted, and that it was not without 
hazard to Ms health that he did it now. 

The following was Washington’s reply, the 
last sentence of Avliich almost savors of irony • 

“ SuNPXX, 2Gtli October, 1 o’clock 

“ The President of the United Slates presents 
his best respects to the Governor, and lias the 
honor to inform Mm that ho shall bo homo till 
two o’clock. 

“ The President need not express the pleas- 
ure it will givo Mm to see the Governor ; but 
at the same time, he most earnestly hegs that 

* Tills was wrlttGn some years ago. 
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the Gorernor will not hazard his health on the 
occasion/’ 

From Washington’s diary we find that the 
Governor found strength to pay tlie litigated 
■visit TVithm the specified time — ^thongh, accord- 
ing to one authority, he -went enveloped in red 
haize, and "was borne in the arms of seivants 
into the house • 

It does not appear that any harm resulted 
from the hazard to which the Governor exposed 
himself At all events the hydra etiquette was 
silenced, and every thing went on pleasantly and 
decorously throughout the lemainder of Wash- 
ington’s sojourn in Boston. 

Yarious addresses were made to him in the 
course of his visit, but none that leached his 
heart more directly than that of his old compan- 
ions m arms, the Oincinnati Society of Massa- 
chusetts, who hailed him as “their glorious lead- 
er in war, their illustrious example m peace.” 

“Bear, indeed,” said he, in reply, “is the 
occasion which i ©stores an intercom se with my 
associates in prosperous and adverse fox tune; 
and enhanced are the triumphs of peace par- 
ticipated with those whose viitue and valor so 
lax’gely contributed to procure them. To that 
virtue and valor your country Las confessed 
hei c)bligation=! Bo mine the grateful task to 
add to the testimony of a connection which it 
was ray piido to own in the field, and is now 
my happiness to acknowledge in the enjoy- 
ments of peace and freedom,” 

After remaining in Boston for a week, f6ted 
in the most hospitable manner, he appointed 
eight o’clock, on Thursday the 29th, for his de- 
parture. The appointed time arrived, hut not 
tliG escort ; whereupon, punctual himself, and 
fearing, perhaps, to be detained by some new 
question of etiquette, be departed without 
them, and was overtaken by them on the road. 

His journey eastward terminated at Ports- 
mouth, whence he turned his face homeward 
by a middle route thiough the interior ot the 
country to Hartford, and thence to NTew York, 
where he arrived between two and three 
o’clock on the 13th of Hovember. 

— • — 

OHAPTEE YII. 

Hot long after Washington’s return from hip 
eastei’n tour, Colonel tTohn Trumbull, his aide- 
de-camp informer days, now an historical paint- 

* Sullivan’s IjCtters on Publio Characteip, p 15 


er of eminence, arrived from Europe, where he 
had been successfully prosecuting bis ait and 
piepanng for liis grand pictuies, illustrative of 
our revolutionary history At Mi Jefferson’s 
house in Paris, he had been enabled to sketch 
fiom life the portraits of several of the French 
officers who had been present at the capture of 
Cornwallis, and were now among the popular 
agitators of France. He had renewed his mili- 
tary acqnaintance with Lafayette; witnessed 
the outbreak of the revolution ; the storming 
of the Bastille; and attended the marquis on 
one occasion, when the latter succeeded m 
calming the iiotous excesses of a mob, pimoi- 
pally woikmen, in the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

Trumbull brought an especial message from 
Lafiiyette. The marquis had been anxious that 
Washington should kno-w the state of afi’ans in 
France, and the progress and prospects of the 
momentous cause in which he was engaged, 
but, in the hurry of occupation, had not time 
to write with the necessary detail; finding, how- 
ever, that TrumbuU was soon to depart for the 
United States, he invited him to breakfast with 
him at an early hour and alone, for the express 
purpose of explaining matters to him fiankly 
and fully, to be communicated by Mm to Wash- 
ington, immediately on Ms arrival in America. 

We give the Colonel’s report of Lafayette’s 
convex sation, as he has recorded it in his auto- 
biography. 

“You have witnessed the surface of things,” 
said the marquis , “ it is for me to explain the 
inteiior. The object whicli is aimed at by the 
Duke de Eochcfouoauld, M. Oondorcet, myself, 
and some others, who consider ourselves leaders, 
IS to obtain for France a constitution nearly 
lesembling that of England, which we regard 
as the most perfect model of government hith- 
erto known. To acoomphsh this, it is necessary 
to diminish, very essentially, the power of the 
king ; bnt our object is to retain the throne, in 
great majesty, as the first branch of the legisla- 
tive power, but retrenching its executive power 
in one point, which, though very important m 
the British crown, we think is needless here 
The peerage of France is already so numerous, 
that we would take from our king the right of 
creating new peers, except in cases where old 
families might become extinct. To all this, 
the king (who is one of the best of men, and 
sincerely desirous for the happiness of his peo- 
ple) most freely and cordially consents, 

“ Wc wish a House of Peers with po-wers of 
legislation similar to that of England, restricted 
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m number to one hundred members, to be 
elected by the i^hole body from among them- 
selves, in the same manner as the Scotch peers 
aie in the British pailiament *' ^ * We 

'^Tish, as the third branch of the legislative 
body, a House of Eepreseutatives, chosen by 
the great body of the people fiom among them- 
selves, by such a latio as shall not make the 
House too numerous , and this branch of our 
project meets unanimous applause * i- 
Unhappily, there is one powerful and wicked 
man, who, I fear, will destroy this beautiful 
fabric of human happiness — the Duke of Or- 
leans. He does not, indeed, possess talent to 
carry into execution a great project, but he pos- 
sesses immense wealth, and France abounds in 
marketable talents. Every city and town has 
young men eminent for abilities, particularly in 
the law — ardent m character, eloquent, ambi- 
tious of distinction, but poor. These are the 
instruments which the duke may command by 
money, and they will do his bidding. His ha- 
tred of the royal family can be satiated only by 
their luin; his ambition, probably, leads him 
to aspne to the throne. 

“ You saw the other day, in the mob, men 
who were called les ITarsezllois, les patnofs par 
excellence. You saw them particularly active 
and audacious in stiimilatirig the discontented 
aitisans and laborers, who composed the great 
mass of the mob, to acts of violence and feroci- 
ty, these men are, in truth, desperadoes, as- 
sassins from the south of France, familiar with 
murder, robbery, and every atrocious crime, who 
have been brought up to Paris by the money 
of the duke, for the very purpose in which you 
saw til em employed, of mingling in all mobs, and 
exciting the passions bf the people to frenzy. 

“ This is the first act of the drama. The sec- 
ond will be to influence the elections, to fill the 
approaching Assembly with ardent, mexperi- 
enoed, desperate, ambitious young men, who, 
instead of proceeding to discuss calmly the de- 
tails of tlie plan of which I have given you the 
general outline, and to carry it quietly into 
operation, will, under disguise of zeal for 
the people, and abhorrence of the aristocrats, 
^drive every measure to extremity, for the pur- 
pose of throwing the afiairs of the nation into 
utter confusion, when the master spirit may ac- 
complish his ultimate purpose.’’ 

Such was the report of affairs in France 
which Lafayette transmitted by Trumbull to 
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Washington. It was not long aftez this con- 
versation of the colonel with the marquis that, 
the sittings of the Hational Assembly being 
transfeired from Yersailles to Pans, the Bieton 
club fixed Itself on the site of the convent of 
Jacobins, threw open its doors to the public, 
and soon, under the appellation of the Jacobus 
Club, exercised the baleful influence m public 
affairs which Lafayette apprehended 
Washington had listened with profound at- 
tention to the report rendered by Trumbull. 
In the course of a subsequent conversation the 
latter informed him that Mr. Jefferson had em- 
barked for America, and, it was probable, had 
already landed at TTorfolk in Yirginia. Wash- 
ington immediately forwarded to him his com- 
mission as Secietary of State, requesting to 
know his determination on the subject. 

Jefiferson, in reply, expressed himself flattered 
by the nomination, hut dubious of his being 
equal to its extensive and various duties, while, 
on the other hand, he felt familiar wutli the du- 
ties of Ms present office, “ But it is not for an 
individual to choose Ins path,” said he. You 
are to marshal us as may best be for the public 
good. ^ * Signify to mo, by another line, 
your ultimate wish, and I shall conform to it 
cordially. If it should bo to remain in How 
York, my chief comfort will be to work under 
your eye; my only shelter the authority of 
your name and the wisdom of measuies to bo 
dictated by you and implicitly executed by me.” ‘ 
Washington, in answer, informed him that lie 
considered the &ucce^>sful administiatlon of the 
general government an object of almost infinite 
consequence to the present and future happiness 
of the citizens of the United States ; tliat ho 
regarded the office of Secretary for the depart- 
ment of State very important, and that he knew 
of no person who, in his judgment, could better 
execute the duties of it than himself. | 

Jefferson accordingly accepted the nomina- 
tion, but observed that the matters which had 
called Mm home, would probably prevent his 
setting out for How York before the month of 
March. 


OIIAPTEE YIII. 

OoNOEEss reassembled on the 4tli of January 
(I'TOO), but a quorum of the two Houses was 
not present until the 8th, when the session was 

* Joff&rson’B WoilcBj vol iii., p, 125 
t Washmgton’e Wrltiiags, x 77. 
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opened Ly "Wasliington in form, -mtli an address 
delivered before them in the Senate chamber.'^ 

Among the most important objects snggested 
in the address for the deliberation of Congress, 
T?ere provisions for national defence , provis- 
ions for facilitating intercom be with foreign na- 
tions, and defraying the expenses of diplomatic 
agents, laws for the naturalization of foieign- 
ers, unifoimity in the currency, weights, and 
measures of the United States , facilities for 
the advancement of commerce, agriculture, and 
manufactures , attention to the post-office and 
post-roads , measures for the promotion of sci- 
ence and literature, and for the support of pub- 
lic credit. 

This last object was the one which Washing- 
ton had more immediately at heart. The gov- 
ernment was now organized, apparently, to the 
satisfaction of all parties; but its efficiency 
would essentially depend on the success of a 
measure which Washington had pledged him- 
self to institute, and which was yet to be tried ; 
namely, a system of finance adapted to revive 
the national credit, and place the public debt 
in a condition to be paid offi. The credit of 
the country was at a low ebb. The confeder- 
acy, by its articles, had the power of contract- 
ing debts for a national object, but no control 
over the means of payment. Thirteen inde- 
pendent legislatures could grant or withhold 
the means. The government was then a gov- 
ernment under governments — the States had 
more power than Oongiess, At the close of 

* As tlie d^jgreo of state ■with which the session waa 
opened waa subsequently a matter of comment, we extract 
liom Washington’s diary his own account of it, premising 
that the legulationa weie devised hy G-eneial Knox and 
Colonel Uuniphreys. 

ITnday, Sth, according to appointment, at 11 o’clock, 
I sot out for the Oity Hall in my coach, preceded hy Col- 
o'l cl Humphreys and Majoi Jackson in uniform (on my 
two white horses), and followed hy Messrs Leai and Kel- 
son in my chariot, and Mr Lewis, on horsehaok, following 
them. In their rear was the Chief Justice of the United 
Btates and Secretaries of the Treasury and War Depart- 
inontB in their respective carnages, and m the oider they 
arc named At the outer door of the Hall, I was met hy 
the door-keepers of tho Senate and House, and conducted 
to the dooi of the Senate chamber, and passing from 
thence to the chan through the Senate on the right and 
noiiBG of Bepreseiitatiyes on tho left, I took niy seat The 
gentlemen who attended me followed and took their stands 
hehmd tho senators ; tho whole rising as I onteied After 
hcHMg seated, at which time the memhers of both IIousos 
also sat, I rose (as they also did), and made my speech, 
deliver] ng one copy to the President of the Senate and 
another to tho Speaker of tho House of Kepresentatives— 
aftei which, and being a few moments seated, I retired, 
bowing on each side to tho assembly (who stood) as I 
passed, and descending to the lower hall attended as 
befoie, I ictninod with them to my house ” 


the war the debt amounted to forty-two mil- 
lions of dollars ; but so little had the country 
been able to fulfil its engagements, owing to 
the want of a sovereign legislature having the 
sole and exclusive power of laying duties upon 
'impoits, and thus providing adequate losources, 
that the debt had swollen, through arrears of 
interest, to upwards of fifty-four millions, Of 
this amount nearly eight millions weie due to 
France, between three and four millions to pri- 
vate lenders in Holland, and about two bun- 
dled and fifty thousand in Spain ; making, al- 
together, nearly twelve millions due abroad. 
The debt contracted at home amounted to up- 
wards of forty-two millions, and was due, orig- 
inally, to officers and soldiers of the revolution- 
ary war, who had risked their lives for the 
cause ; farmers who had furnished supplies for 
the public service, or whose property had been 
assumed for it ; capitalists who, in critical pe- 
riods of the war, had adventured their fortunes 
in support of their country’s independence. 
The domestic debt, therefore, could not have 
had a more sacred and patriotic origin ; but, in 
the long delay of national justice, the paper 
which represented these outstanding claims, 
had sunk to less than a sixth of its nominal 
value, and the larger portion of it had been 
parted with at that depreciated rate, either in 
the course of trade, or to speculative purchas- 
ers, who were willing to take the risk of event- 
ual payment, however little their confidence 
seemed to he warranted, at the time, hy tho 
pecuniary condition and prospects of the coun- 
try. 

The debt, when thus transferred, lost its 
commanding appeal to patriotic sympathy , but 
remained as obligatory in the eye of justice. 
In public newspapers, however, and in private 
circles, the propriety of a discrimination be- 
tween the assignees and the original holders 
of the public securities, was freely discussed. 
Beside the foreign and domestic debt of the 
federal government, the States, individually, 
were involved in liabilities contracted for the 
common cause, to an aggregate amount of about 
twenty-five millions of dollars ; of which, more 
than one-half was due from three of them ; 
Massachusetts and South Oarclina each owing 
more than five millions, and Yirginia more tban 
three and a half. The reputation and the well- 
being of the government were, therefore, at 
stake upon the issue of some plan to retrieve 
the national credit, and establish it upon a firm 
1 and secure foundation. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Hamil- 
ton), it will be remembered, had been diiecteci 
by Congress to prepare buch a plan during its 
recess. In the one thus prepared, he asseited, 
what none were disposed to question, the pro- 
priety of paying the foreign debt accoiding to 
its terms. He asseited, also, the equal validity 
of the oiiginal claims of the American creditors 
of the government; whether those creditors 
weie the original holders of its certificates or 
subsequent purchasers of them at a depreciated 
value The idea of any distinction between 
them, which some were mclmed to advance, 
he repudiated as alike unjust, impolitic, and im- 
practicable. He urged, moreover, the assump- 
tion, by the general government, of the separate 
debts of the States, conti acted for the common 
cause, and that a like piovision should he made 
for their payment as for the payment of those 
of the Union. They were all contracted in the 
struggle for national independence, not for the 
independence of any parcioular part. No more 
money would be required fo'r their discharge as 
federal, than as State debts. Money could be 
raised more readily by the federal government 
than by the States, and aH clashing and jealousy 
between State and federal debtors would thus 
be pi evented. A reason, also, which, no doubt, 
had great weight with him, though he did not 
bring it under consideration in his report, for 
fear, probably, of offending the jealousy of State 
sovereignty, dormant, but not extinct, was, 
that it would tend to unite the States finan- 
cially, as they were united politically, and 
strengthen the central government by rallying 
capitalists around it ; subjecting them to its in- 
fluence, and rendering them agents of its will 
He leoommoncled, therefore, that the entire 
mass of debt be funded, the Union made re- 
sponsible for it, and taxes imposed for its liqui- 
dation. Ho suggested, moreover, the expedien- 
cy, for the greater security of the debt and 
punctuality in the payment of interest, that the 
domestic creditors submit to an abatement of 
accruing interest. 

The plan was reported to the House by Mr. 
Hamilton, the 14tli of January, but did not im- 
?dergo consideration until the 8th of February, 
when it was opposed with great earnestness, 
especially the point of assuming the State debts, 
as tending to consolidation, as giving an undue 
influence to the general government, and as 
being of doubtful constitutionality. This flnan- 
cial union of the States was leprobated, not 
only on the floor of Oongross, but in different 


parts of the Union, as fraught with political 
evil. The Northern and Eastern States gene- 
rally favored the plan, as did also South Caro- 
lina, hut Virginia manifested a determined op- 
position The measure, however, passed, in 
Committee of the Whole, on the 9th of March, 
by a vote of 31 to 26 

The funding of the State debts was supposed 
to benefit, mateiially, the Northern States, in 
which was the entire capital of the country ; 
yet, South Carolina voted for the assumption. 
The fact is, opinions weie honestly divided on 
the subject The great majority were aiming 
to do their duty — ^to do what was right ; but 
their disagreement was the result of real diffi- 
culties incident to the intiicate and complicated 
problem with which they had to deal. 

A letter from Washington’s monitory friend, 
Hr. Stuart of Virginia (dated March 15tli), spoke 
with alarm of the jealous belief growing up m 
that quarter, that the Northern and Eastern 
States were combining to pursue their own ex- 
clusive interests. Many, he observed, who had 
heretofore been waim supporters of the govern- 
ment, were changing their sentiments, from a 
conviction of the impracticability of union with 
States whose interests were so dissimilar. 

Washington had little sympathy with these 
sectional jealousies ; and the noble language in 
which he rebukes them, cannot bo too largely 
cited. “ I am sorry,” observes he, “ such jeal- 
ousies as you speak of, should be gaining ground 
and poisoning the minds of the southern peo- 
ple , but, admit the fact which is alleged as the 
cause of them, and give it full scope, does it 
amount to more than was known to every man 
of information before, at, and since the adoption 
of the Constitution? Was it not always be- 
lieved that there are some points which pecu- 
liarly interest the Eastern States? And did 
any one who roads human nature, and moio 
especially the character of the eastern people, 
conceive that they would not pursue them 
steadily, by a combination of their force ? Are 
there not other points which equally concern 
the Southern States? If these States are leas 
tenacious of their interest, or if, while the East- 
ern move in a solid phalanx to effioct their 
views, the Southern are always divided, which 
of the two is most to bo blamed ? That there 
is a diversity of interests in the Union, none 
has denied. That this is the case, also, in every 
State, is equally certain ; and that it even ex- 
tends to the counties of individual States, can 
be as readily proved. Instance the southern 
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and northern parts of Virginia, the tipper and 
lower parts of South Carolina. Haye not the 
mteiests of these always been at variafice® 
W itiiess the county of Fairfax. Have not the 
interests of the people of that county va- 
lied, 01 the inhabitants been taught to believe 
so? These aie well-known truths, and yet it 
did not follow that separation was to lesult 
from the disagreement, 

“ To constitute a dispute, there must be two 
parties. To understand it well, both parties, and 
all the circumstances, must be fully beard , and, 
to accommodate differences, temper and mutual 
forbearance are requisite. Common danger 
brought the States into confederacy, and on 
their union our safety and importance depend 
A spirit of accommodation was the basis of the 
present Constitution. Can it he expected, then, 
that the southern or eastern parts of the empire 
will succeed in all their measures ? Certainly 
not. Bat I will readily grant that more pomts 
will be earned by the latter than the former, 
and for the reason which has been mentioned ; 
namely, that in all great national questions, 
they move -in unison, whilst the others are di- 
vided. But I ask again, which is most blame- 
worthy, those who see and will steadily pursue 
their interest, or those who cannot see, or see- 
ing, will not act wisely ? And I will ask an- 
other question, of the highest magnitude m my 
mind, to wit, if the Eastern and Northern 
States are dangerous in rnmn^ will they be less 
so in separation ? If self-mterest is tbeii* gov- 
oriiing principle, will it forsake them, or be re- 
strained by such an event? I hardly think it 
would. Then, independently of other consid- 
erations, what would Virginia, and such other 
States as might bo inclined to join her, gain by 
a sepai ation ? W oul d they not, unquestionably, 
be tbe weaker party?” 

At this juncture (March Slst), when Virginian 
discontents were daily gaining strength, Mr. 
Jefferson arrived in Hew Yoik to undertake 
the duties of the Department of State. We 
have shown his stiong antipathies, while in 
Paris, to every thing of a monarchical or aris- 
tocratical tendency ; he had just been in Vir- 
ginia, where tbe forms and ceremonials adopted 
at tbe seat of our government, were subjects of 
cavil and sneer , where it was reported that 
Washington affected a monarchical style in Ms 
official intercourse, that he held court-hke levees, 
and Mrs, Washington “ queenly drawing-rooms,” 
at wliich none but the aristocracy were admit- 
ted, that tlie manners of both were haughty, 


and their personal habits reserved and exclu- 
sive. 

The impressions thus made on Jefferson’s 
mind, received a deeper stamp on his arrival 
in Hew York, fiom conversations with his 
friend Madison, in the couise of which the lat- 
ter observed, that “the satellites and syco- 
phants which surrounded Washington, had 
wound up the ceremonials of the government 
to a pitch of stateliness which nothing hut his 
pel son al chaiacter conld have supported, and 
which no character after him could ever main- 
tain ” 

Thus prepossessed and premonished, Jeffer- 
son looked round Mm with an apprehensive 
eye, and appears to have seen something to 
startle him at every turn. We give, from Ins 
piivate correspondence, his own account of Ins 
impressions. “Being fresh from the French 
revolution, while in its first and pure stage, 
and, consequently, somewhat whetted up in 
my own republican principles, I found a state 
of things in the general society of the place, 
which I conld not have supposed possible. The 
revolution I had left, and that we had just gone 
through in the recent change of our own gov- 
ernment, being the common topics of conversa- 
tion, I was astonished to find the general prev- 
alence of monarchical sentiments, insomuch, 
that in maintaining those of republicanism, I 
had always the whole company on my hands, 
never scarcely finding among them a single co- 
advooate in that argument, unless some old 
member of Congress happened to be present. 
The furthest that any one would go in support 
of the republican features of our new govern- 
ment, would be to say, ‘ tbe present constitu- 
tion IS well as a beginning, and may be allowed 
a fair trial, but it is, in fact, only a stepping- 
stone to something better ’ ” 

This picture, given under excitement, and 
with preconceived notions, is probably over- 
charged; but allowing it to be true, we can 
hardly wonder at it, viewed in connection with 
the place and times. Hew York, during the 
session of Congress, was the gathering place of 
politicians o^ every party. The revolution of 
France had made the forms of government once 
more the universal topics of conversation, and 
revived the confiict of opinions on the subject. 
As yef, the history of the world had furnished 
no favorable examples of popular government ; 
speculative writers in England had contended 
that no government more popular than tfieir 
own, was consistent with either internal iran- 
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qulUity, tlie supremacy of the laws, or a great 
estent of empire. Onr republic was ten times 
larger than any that had yet existed. Jay, one 
of the calmest thinkers of the Union, expressed 
himself dubiously on the subject. 

“"Whether any people could long govern 
themselves in an equal, uniform, and oiderly 
manner, was a question of vital importance to 
the cause of liberty, hut a question which, like 
others, whose solution depends on facts, could 
only be determined by experience-™<now, as 
yet, there had been very few opportunities of 
making the experiment.” 

Alexander Hamilton, though pledged and 
sincerely disposed to support the republican 
form, with regard to our country, preferred, theo- 
retically , a monarchical form , and, being frank 
of speech, and, as Gouverneur Morns writes, 
“prone to mount his hobby,” may have spoken 
openly in favor of that form as suitable to 
Prance ; and as his admirers took their creed 
from Mm, opinions of the kind may have been 
utteied pretty freely at dinner-tables. These, 
however, which so much surprised and shocked 
Mr Jederson, were probably merely specula- 
tive opinions, broached in unguarded hours, 
with no sinister design, by men who had no 
thought of paving the way for a monarchy. 
They made, however, a deep impression on Ms 
apprehensive mind, which sank deeper and 
deeper until it became a fixed opinion with 
him, that theie was the desire and aim of a 
large party, of which Hamilton was the leader, 
to give a regal form to the government. 


OHAPTElt IX. 

The question of the assumption of the State 
debts was resumed in Congress on the S9th of 
March, on a motion to commit, which was car- 
ried by a majority of two ; the five members 
from hTorth Carolina (now a State of the Union) 
who wore strongly opposed to assumption, hav- 
ing taken their seats and reversed the position 
of parties on the question. An angry and in- 
temperate disoussion was revived, much to the 
chagrin of Washington, who was concerned for 
the dignity of Congress ; and who considered 
the assumption of the State debts, under proper 
restrictions and scrutiny into accoimts, to be 
just and reasonable.^ On the 13th of April, 

* See lottor to DaYid Stuart, Wiitinga, % p 98. 


when the question to commit was taken, there 
was a majority of two against the assumption. 

On the 2Gth the House was dischaiged, for 
the present, from proceeding on so much of the 
report as i elated to the assumption. Jefirerson, 
who had airived in Hew York m the midst of 
what he terms “ this hitter and angry contest,” 
had taken no concern in it ; being, as he says, 
“ a stranger to the gronnd, a stranger to the 
actors in it, so long absent as to have lost all 
familiarity with the subject, and to be unaware 
of its object.” ‘Wq give his own account of an 
earnest effort made by Hamilton, who, he says, 
was “ in despair,” to resuscitate, through his 
infiiience, his almost hopeless project “ As I 
I was going to the President's one day, I met 
him [Hamilton] in the street. He walked me 
I backwards and forwards before the President’s 
door for half an hour. He painted pathetically 
the temper into which the legislature had been 
wrought , the disgusr of those who were called 
the Cl editor States; the danger of the secession 
of their members, and the separation of the 
States. He observed that the members of the 
administration ought to act in concert , that 
though this question was not of my depart- 
ment, yet a common duty should make it a 
common concern , that the President was the 
centre on which all administrative questions 
ultimately rested, and that all of us should rally 
around him, and support, with joint efforts, 
measures approved by him ; and that the ques- 
tion having been lost by a small majority only, 
it was pi’obable that an appeal from mo to the 
judgment and discretion of some of my friend^, 
might effect a change in tho vote, and the ma- 
chine of government, now suspended, might bo 
again set into motion. I told him that I was 
really a sti’angcr to the whole subject ; that not 
haying yet informed myself of tho system of 
finance adopted, I knew not how far this was 
a necessary sequence , that undoubtedly, if its 
rejection endangered a dissolution of om Union 
at this incipient stage, I should deem that the 
most unfortunate of all conse'queiices, to aveit 
which all partial and temporary evils should bo 
yielded. I proposed to him, however, to dine 
with me the next day, and I would invite 
another friend or two, hiing them into confer- 
ence together, and I thought it impossible that 
reasonable men, consulting together coolly, could 
fail, by some mutual sacrifices of opinion, to 
foi’m a compromise which was to save the 
Union. Tho discussion took place. I could 
take no part in it but an exliortatory one, be- 
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cause I 'vras a straxiger to tlie circumstances 
uTiich should gOYern it. But it was finally- 
agreed, that whatever importance had been at- 
tached to the rejection of this proposition, the 
preservation of the Union, and of concoid 
among the States, was more important, and 
that, therefore, it would he better that the vote 
of rejection should be I’escinded, to effect which 
some members should change their votes. But 
it was observed that this pill would he pecu- 
liarly hitter to the Southern States, and that 
some concomitant measure should be adopted 
to sweeten it a little to them Theie had be- 
fore been projects to fix the seat of government 
either at Philadelphia or at Georgetown on the 
Potomac ; and it was thought that, hy giving 
it to Philadelphia for ten years, and to George- 
town permanently afterwards, this might, as 
an anodyne, calm in some degree the ferment 
which might he excited by the other measure 
alone So two of the Potomac members (White 
and Lee, hut White with a revulsion of stom- 
ach almost convulsive) agreed to change their 
votes, and Hamilton undertook to carry the 
other point. In doing this, the influence he 
had established over the eastern members, with 
the agency of Robeit Morris with those of the 
Middle States, effected his side of the engage- 
ment.” 

The decision of Congress was ultimately m 
favor of assumption, though the form in which 
it finally passed differed somewhat from the 
proposition of Hamilton. A specific sum was 
assumed (|21,500,000), and this was distributed 
among the States in specific portions. Thus 
modified, it passed the Senate, July 82d, by the 
close vote of fourteen to twelve; and the 
House, July 24:th, by thirty-four to twenty- 
eight, ‘‘ after having,” says Washington, “been 
agitated with a warmth and intemperance, with 
prolixity and threats which, it is to he feared, 
have lessened the dignity of Congress and de- 
creased the respect once entertained for it.” 

The question about the permanent seat of 
government, which, from the variety of con- 
tendmg interests, had been equally a subject of 
violent contests, was now compromised. It was 
agreed that Congress should continue for ten 
years to hold its sessions at Philadelphia ; dur- 
ing which time the public buildings should he 
erected at some place on the Potomac, to which 
the government should remove at the expira- 
tion of the above term. A territory, ten miles 


square, selected for the pnipose on the confines 
of Maryland and Virginia, was ceded by those 
States to the United States, and subsequently 
designated as the District of Columbia. 

One of the last acts of the Executive during 
this session v as the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace and fiiendship with the Creek nation of 
Indians, lepresented at Hew York by Mr. 
M‘GiILivray, and thirty of the chiefs and head 
men. By this treaty (signed August Tth), an 
extensive territory, claimed by Georgia, was 
relinquished, greatly to the discontent of that 
State , being considered by it an unjustifiable 
abandonment of its rights and intei ests. J effei- 
son, however, lauded the treaty as important, 
“drawing a line,” said he, “between the 
Creeks and Georgia, and enabling the govern- 
ment to do, as it will do, justice against either 
party offending.” 

In familiar conversations with the President, 
Jefferson remonstrated frequently and earnestly 
against the forms and ceremonies prevailmg at 
the seat of government. Washington, in reply, 
gave the explanation which we have stated in 
a preceding chapter; that they had been 
adopted at the advice of others, and that for 
himself he was indifferent to all forms. He 
soon, however, became painfully aware of the 
exaggerated notions on the subject prevalent in 
Virginia. A letter from his friend, Dr. Stuart, 
informed him that Patrick Henry had scouted 
the idea of being elected to the Senate; he 
was too old, he said, to fall into the awkward 
imitations which were now become fashionable 
“From this expression,” adds Mr. Stuart, “I 
suspect the old patriot has heard some extra- 
ordmary representations of the etiquette estab- 
lished at your levees.” Another person whom 
Dr. Stuart designates as Gol. B , had af- 

firmed “ that there was more pomp used there 
than at St. James’s where he had been, and 
that Washington’s bows were more distant and 
stiff.” 

These misapprehensions and exaggerations, 
prevalent in his native State, touched Washing- 
ton to the quick, and called forth a more sen- 
sitive reply than, on such subjects, he was ac- 
ouftomed to make. “That I have not been 
able,” writes he, “ to make hows to the taste 

of poor Colonel B (who, by the by, I 

believe never saw one of them), is to be re- 
gretted, especially, too, as, upon those occa- 
sions, they were indiscriminately bestowed, and 
the best I was master of. Would it not have 
been better to throw the veil of charity over 


Jefferson’s "Works, ix. 93, The Anas 
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them, ascribing their stiffness to the effects of 
age, or to the nnskilfulness of my teacher, 
rather than to pride and the dignity of office, 
which, God knows, has no charms for me? 
For I can truly say, I had rather be at Mount 
Yernon with a friend or two about me, than 
to he attended at the seat of goyermnent by 
the officers of state and the representatives of 
every power in Europe*” 

He then goes on to give a sketch of his 
levees, and the little ceremony that prevailed 
there. As to the visits made on those occa- 
sions to the presidential mansion, they were 
optional, and made without invitation. “ Be- 
tween the hours of three and four, every Tues- 
day, I am prepared to receive them. Gentle- 
men, often in great numbers, come and go, 
chat with each other, and act as they please ; 
a porter shows them into the room and they 
retire from it when they please, and without 
ceremony. At their first entianoe they salute 
me, and I them, and as many as I can talk to, 
I do. IVLat pomp there is in all this, I am 
unable to discover. Perhaps it consists in not 
sitting. To this, two reasons are opposed 
first, it IS unusual ; secondly, which is a more 
substantial one, because I have no room large 
enough to contain a third of the chairs which 
would he sufficient to admit it. 

Similar to the above, but of a more sociable 
kind, are the visits every Friday afternoon to 
Mrs. Tfasliington, where I always am. These 
public meetings, and a dinner once a week, to 
as many as my table will hold, with the refer- 
ences to and from the different departments 
of State, and other communications with all 
parts of the Union, are as much, if not moie, 
than I am able to undergo ; for I have already 
had, within less than a year, two severe at- 
tacks — the last worse than the first. A third, 
more than probably, will put me to sleep with 
my fathers.” 

Congress adjourned on the 12th of August. 
Jefferson, commenting on the discord that had 
prevailed for a time among the members, ob- 
serves, that in the latter pait of the session, 
they had reacquired the harmony which had 
always distinguished their piooeedinga befbre 
the introduction of the two disagreeable sub- 
jects of the Assumption and the Eesidence: 

these,” said he, ^‘really threatened, at one 
time, a separation of the legislature sine dieJ^ 
“It is not foreseen,” adds he sanguinely, 
“ that any thing so generative of dissension can 
arise again ; and, therefore, the friends of gov- 


ernment hope that, that difficulty surmounted 
in the States, every thing will woik well.” 

Washington, too, however grieved and dis- 
appomted he may have been by the dissensions 
which had prevailed in Congress, consoled him- 
self by the fancied harmony of his cabinet. 
Singularly free Mmself from all jealousy of the 
talents and popularity of others, and solely ac- 
tuated by zeal for the public good, he had sought 
the ablest men to assist him in his arduous task, 
and supposed them influenced by the same un- 
selfish spirit. In a letter to Lafayette, he writes, 
“ Many of your old acquaintances and friends 
are concerned with me in the administration of 
this government. By having Mr. Jefferson at 
the head of the department of State, Mr. Jay 
of the judiciary, Hamilton of the treasury, and 
Knox of war, I feel myself supported by able 
coadjutors who harmonize extremely well to- 
gether.” 

Yet, at this very moment, a lurking spirit of 
rivahy between Jefferson and Hamilton was 
already existing and daily gainiug strength. 
Jefferson, who, as we have intimated, already 
considered Hamilton a monarchist in Ins prin- 
ciples, regarded all his financial schemes with 
suspicion, as intended to strengthen the influ- 
ence of the treasury and make its chief the 
master of every vote in the legislatuie, “ which 
might give to the government the direction 
suited to his political views.” 

Under these impressions, Jefferson looked 
back witb an angiy and resentful eye to the 
manner m which Hamilton had procured his 
aid in effecting the measure of assumption. 
He now regarded it as a finesse by which ho 
had been entrapped, and stigmatized the meas- 
ure itself as a “fiscal manoctivie, to which he 
had most ignorantly and innocently been made 
to hold the candle.” I 


OIIAFTEB X. 

Hueixo these early stages of his administra- 
tion the attention of Washington ivas often 
called off from affairs at homo to affairs in 
France ; and to the conspicuous and pcnlous 
part which his friend and disciple, Lafayette, 
was playing in the great revolutionary drama. 

“Tour friend, the Marquis do Lafayette,'” 
writes the Marquis do la Luzorno, “finds him- 

JoffeisoTi’s WTorllB, iii. 184. t Idem, ix. 92. 
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self at the head of the revolution ; and, indeed, 
it IS a very fortunate circumstance for the State 
that he is, but very little so for himself. hTever 
has any man been placed in a more critical sit- 
uation A good citizeu, a faithful subject, he 
13 embairassed by a thousand difficulties in 
making many people sensible of what is proper, 
who very often feel it not, and who sometimes 
do not understand what it is.” 

Lafayette, too, amid the perplexities of con- 
ducting a revolution, looked back to the time 
when, in his eaily campaigns m America, he 
had shared ^Washington’s councils, bivouacked 
with him on the field of battle, and been ben- 
efited by his guardian wisdom in every emer- 
gency. 

“How often, my well-beloved general,” 
writes he (January, 1790), “have I regretted 
your sage councils and friendly support. We 
have advanced in the career of the revolution 
without the vessel of State being wrecked 
against the rocks of aristocracy or faction. In 
the midst of efforts, always lenewing, of the 
partisans of the past and of the ambitious, we 
advance towards a tolerable conclusion. At 
piesent, that which existed has been destroyed ; 
a new political edifice is forming ; without be- 
ing perfect, it is sufficient to assure liberty. 
Thus pi spared, the nation will be m a state to 
elect, m two years, a convention which can 
correct the faults of the constitution. ^ 

The result will, I hope, he happy for my coun- 
tiy and for humanity. One perceives the 
germs of liberty in other paits of Europe. I 
will encourage their development by all the 
means in my power.” 

Goiiverneur Morris, who is no enthusiast of 
the revolution, regards its progress with a du- 
bious eye. Lafayette, in the previous month 
of Hovemher, had asked his opinion of Ms situ- 
ation. “ I give it to Mm,” writes Morris, “ sans 
menagerriGnt. I tell Mm that the time ap- 
proaches when all good men must cling to the 
throne. That the present king is very valu- 
able on account of his moderation ; and if he 
should possess too great authority, might he 
persuaded to grant a proper constitution. That 
the thing called a constitution, which the As- 
sembly have framed, is good for nothing. That, 
as to himself, his personal situation is very deli- 
cate. T3iat he nominally, but not really, com- 
mands Ms troops. That I reaUy cannot under- 
stand how be is to establish discipline among 
them, but, unless he can accomplish that object 
he must be ruined sooner or later.” 


On the 22d of January, 1790, Morris writes 
to Washington, “Onr fiiend, Lafayette, burns 
with desire to be at the head of an army in 
Flanders, and duve the Stadtholdei into a 
ditch He acts now a splendid, hut dangerous 
part. Unluckily, he has given in to measures, 
as to the constitution, which he does not heart- 
ily approve, and heartily approves many thmgs 
which experience will demonstrate to be injuri- 
ous ” ^ 

Far removed as Washington was from the 
theatre of political action, and but little ac- 
quainted with many of the minute circumstan- 
ces which might influence important decisions, 
he was cautious in hazarding opinions in his 
replies to his French correspondents. Indeed, 
the whole revolutionary movement appeared 
to him so extraordinary in its commencement, 
so wonderful m its progress, and so stupendous 
in its possible consequences, that he declared 
himself almost lost in the contemplation of it. 
“ Of one thing you may rest perfectly assured,” 
writes he to the Marquis de la Luzerne, “ that 
nobody is more anxious for the happy issue of 
that busmess than I am ; as no one can wish 
more sincerely for the prosperity of the French 
nation than I do. Mor is it without the most 
sensible pleasure that I learn that our friend, 
the Marquis de Lafayette, has, in acting the 
arduous part which has fallen to his shaie, con- 
ducted himself with so much wisdom and ap- 
parently with such general satisfaction.” 

A letter subsequently received from Lafay- 
ette gives him two months’ later tidings, ex- 
tending to the middle of March. “Our revolu- 
tion pursues its march as happily as is possible, 
with a nation which, receiving at once all its 
liberties, is yet subject to confound them with 
licentiousness. The Assembly has more of ha- 
tred against the ancient system, than of experi- 
ence to organize the new constitutional govern- 
ment , the ministers regret their ancient pow- 
er, and do not dare to make use of that which 
they have ; in short, as all which existed has 
been destroyed, and replaced by institutions 
very incomplete, there is ample matter for 
critiques and calumnies. Add to this, "we are 
attacked by two sorts of enemies ; the aristo- 
crats who aim at a counter-revolution, and the 
factious who would annihilate all authority, 
perhaps even attempt the life of the members i 
of the reigning branch. These two parties fo- 
ment all the troubles. 


♦ Bp arks’ Life of Morris, U. 86. 
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After having avowed all this, my dear gen- 
eial, I will tell yon, witli tlie same frankness, 
that we have made an admirable and almost 
inci edible destruction of all the abuses, of all 
the prejudices ; that ail which was not useful 
to the people; all which did not come from 
them, has been letrenched ; that, m considering 
the situation, topographical, moral, and jDoliti- 
cal of Fi aiice, we have effected moie changes in 
ten months, than the most presuniptnous patri- 
ots could have hoped, and that the reports 
about our anarchy, our internal troubles, are 
greatly exaggerated.^’ 

In concluding this letter, he writes * Per- 
mit me, my dear g 6 nGr£il, to offer you a pictuie 
reimesenLing the Bastille, such as it was some 
days after I had given oiders for its demoli- 
tion. I make you homage, also, of the prin- 
cipal key of this fortress of despotism. It is 
a tribute which I owe you, as son to my 
adopted father, as aide-de-camp to my general, 
as missionary of liberty to its patiiaich ” 

Thomas Fame was to have been the bearer 
of the key, hut he forwarded it to Washing- 
ton from London. “I feel myself happy,” 
writes he, “ in being the person through whom 
the marquis has conveyed this early trophy of 
the spoils of despotism, and the first npe fruits 
of American principles, transplanted into Eu- 
rope, to his great master and patron. That 
the princi2fi6s of America opened the Bastille 
is not to he doubted, and, therefore, the key 
comes to the right place.” 

Washington received the key with reverence, 
as “ a token of the victory gained hy liberty 
over despotism and it is still preserved at 
ALount Yernon, as a precious historical relic. 

His affectionate solicitude for the well-being 
of Lafayette, was somewhat relieved hy the 
contents of his letter ; hut, while his regard for 
the French nation made him rejoice in the pro- 
gress of the political reform which he consid- 
ered essential to its welfare, he felt a generous 
solicitude for the personal safety of the youth- 
ful monarch, who had befriended America in 
its time of need. 

“ Happy am I, my good friend,” writes he to 
themai'quis, “that, amidst aU the tremendous 
tempests which have assailed your political 
ship, you have had address and fortitude 
enough to steer her hitherto safely through the 
quicksands and rooks which threatened instant 
destruction on every side ; and that your young 


* Mom- do Lafayette, T. ii, 446. 


king, in all things, seems so well disposed to 
conform to the wishes of the nation. In such 
an important, such a hazardous voyage, when 
every thing dear and sacred is emhaiked, you 
know full well my best wishes have never left 
you for a moment. Yet I will avow, that the ac- 
counts we received through the English papers, 
which were sometimes our only channels of 
information, caused oui fears of failure almost 
to exceed our expectations of success,” 

Those fears were not chimeiical ; for, at the 
very time he penned this letter, the Jacobin 
club of Paris had already sent forth ramifica- 
tions throughout France ; corresponding clubs 
were springing up byhundi’eds in the prov- 
inces, and every thing was hurrying forward 
to a violent catastiophe. 

Three days after the despatch of the last- 
cited letter, and two days after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, ’Washington, accompanied 
by Mr. Jefferson, departed by water on a visit 
to Ehode Island, which State had recently 
acceded to the Union, He was cordially wel- 
comed by the inhabitants, and returned to Hew 
York, after an absence of ten days, w^henoe he 
again departed for Ins beloved Mount Yernon, 
there to cast off public cares as much as possi- 
ble, and enjoy the pleasures of the country 
during the residue of the recess of Congress. 


CHAPTEE XI. 

Feeqxjent depredations had of late been 
made on our frontier settlements by what 
Washington termed “ certain banditti of Indi- 
ans ” from the north-west side of the Ohio. 
Some of our people had been massacred and 
others carried into deplorable captivity. 

Strict justice and equity had always formed 
the basis of Washington’s dealings with the 
Indian tribes, and ho had endeavored to con- 
vince them that suoli was the general policy ot 
our government ; but his efforts were often 
thwarted by the conduct of our own people; 
the encroachments of land speculators and the 
lawless conduct of our frontiersmen ; and jeal- 
ousies thus excited were fomented by the in- 
trigues of foreign agents. 

The Indians of the Wabash and the Miami 
Kivers, who were the present aggressors, were 
numerous, warlike, and not deficient in disci- 
pline. They were well armed also, obtaining 
weapons and ammunition from the posts which 
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the British still retained within the territories 
of the United States, contrary to the treaty of 
peace. 

Washington had deprecated a v/ar with these 
savages, -whom he considered acting under 
delusion, but finding all pacific overtmes un- 
availing, and rathei pioductive of moredaiing 
atiocities, he felt compelled to resort to it, alike 
hy motives of policy, humanhy, and justice. 
An act had been provided for emergencies, hy 
which the President was empowered to call 
out the militia for the protection of the fron- 
tier , tins act he pnt in force in the interval of 
Congiess , and nnder it an expedition was set on 
foot, which began its inarch on the 30th of 
September from Fort Washington (which stood 
on the site of the present city of Cincinnati) 
Brigadier General Harmer, a veteran of the 
revolution, led the expedition, having under 
him three hundred and twenty regulars, with 
militia detachments from Pennsylvania and 
Virginia (or Kentucky), malong in all fourteen 
hundred and fifty-three men. After a march 
of seventeen days, they approached the princi- 
pal village of the Miamis. The Indians did 
not await an attack, but set fire to the village 
and fled to the woods. The destruction of the 
place, with that of large quantities of provisions, 
was completed. 

An Indian trail being discovered, Colonel 
Hardin, a continental ofiioer who commanded 
the Kentucky militia, was detached to follow 
it, at the head of one huudied and fifty of his 
men, and about thirty regulars, under Captain 
Aimstroiig and Ensign Hartshorn, They fol- 
lowed the trail foi about six miles, and were 
crossing a plain coveied by thickets, when 
suddenly there were volleys of rifles on each 
side, from unseen marksmen, accompanied hy 
the horrid war-whoop. The trail had, in fact, 
decoyed them into an ambush of seven hundred 
savages, under the famous warrior Little Turtle. 
The militia fled, without firing a musket. The 
savages now turned' upon the little handful of 
regulars, who stood their ground, and made a 
brave resistance with the bayonet until all were 
slain, excepting Captain Armstrong, Ensign 
Hartshorn, and five privates. The ensign was 
savecl hy falling behind a log, which screened 
him fiom his pursuers. Armstrong x>lunged j 
into a swamp, wliere he sank uii to his neck, 
and remained for several hours in the night 
within two hundred yards of the field of action, 
a spectator of the war-dance of the savages 
over the slain. The two ofi&cers who escaped 
44 


' thus narrowly, found their way back to the 
j camp about six miles distant.^ 

The army, notwithstanding, effected the main 
purpose of the expedition in laying waste the 
Indian villages and destroying their wmtei’s 
stock of pioTisions, after which it cou.incnced 
its march back to Fort Vadungton. On the 
21st of October, when it was halted about ten 
miles to the west of Ohillicothe, an opportunity 
was given Colonel Ilarclm to wipe out the late 
disgrace of his arms. He was detached with a 
I larger body of militia than before, and sixty 
I regulars, under Hajoi Willys, to seek and bring 
the savages to action. The accounts of these 
Indian wars are very confused. It appear^?, 
however, that he had another encounter with 
Little Turtle and his biaves. It was a bloody 
: battle, fought well on both sides. The militia 
behaved bravely, and lost many men and ofii- 
cers, as did the legulars; Major 1711173 fell at 
the commencement of the action. Colonel 
Hardin was at length compelled to retreat, 
leaving the dead and wounded in the hands of 
the enemy. After he had rejoined the main 
force, the whole expedition made its way back 
to Fort Washington, on the banks of the Ohio. 

During all this time, Washington had been 
rusticating at Mount Vernon, in utter ignorance 
of the events of this expedition. Week after 
week elapsed, without any tidings of its issue, 
progress, or even commencement. On the 2d 
of November, he wrote to the Secretary of War 
(General Knox), expressing his surprise at this 
lack of information, and his anxiety as to the 
result of the enterprise, and lequesting him to 
forwaid any official or other accounts that he 
might have relating to it. 

‘‘This mattei,” observed he, “favorable or 
otherwise in the issue, will be required to be 
laid befoie Congress, that the motives which 
induced the expedition may appear.’’ Nearly 
another month elapsed ; the time for the reas- 
sembling of Congress was at hand, yet Wash- 
ington was still without the desired informa- 
tion. It was not until the last of November, 
that he received a letter from Governor George 
Clinton, of New York, communicating particu- 
lars of the affair related to him by Brant, the 
celebrated Indian chief. 

“If the information of Captain Brant be 
true,” wx*ote Washington in reply, “the issue 
of the expedition against the Indians will indeed 
prove unfortunate and disgraceful to the troops 
who suffered themselves to be ambuscaded.” 


* Butler’s History of Kentucky, 192 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

OoNGEESxS reassembled according to adjourn' 
ment, on the first Monday in DecemberJ at 
Philadelphia, Avhicli was now, for a time, the 
seat of government. A hon&e belonging to Mr. 
Eobert Morris, the financier, had been hired by 
Washington for his residence, and at his re- 
quest, had undergone additions and alterations, 
in a plain and neat, and not by any means in 
an extravagant style.” 

His secretaiy, Mr. Lear, had made every 
preparation for his airival and accommodation, 
and, among other things, had spoken of the 
rich and elegant style in which the state car- 
nage was fitted np. “I had rather have 
heard,” rejdied Washington, ‘‘that my coach 
was pjlam and elegant than rich and elegant.” 

Congresb, at its opening, was chiefly occupied 
in financial ariangements, intended to establish 
the public credit and provide for the expenses 
of government According to tbe statement 
of tbe Secretary of tbe Ticasury, an additional 
annual revenue of eight hundred arid twenty- 
six thousand dollars would be required, princi- 
pally to meet the additional charges arising 
from the assumption of the State debts. He 
proposed to laise it by an increase of the impost 
on foieign distilled spirits, and a tax by way of 
excise on spirits distilled at home. An Impost 
and Excise bill was accordingly introduced into 
Congress, and met with violent opposition. An 
attempt was made to strike out the excise, hut 
failed, and the whole bill was finally carried 
through the House. i 

Mr. Hamilton, in his former Treasury report, 
had recommended the establishment of a Na- 
tional Bank , he now, in a special report, urged 
the policy of the measure. A bill introduced 
in conformity with his views, was passed in 
the Senate, hnt vehemently opposed in the 
House ; partly on considerations of policy , but 
cbiefly on the ground of constitutionality. On 
one side it was denied that the constitution had 
given to Congress the power of incorporation ; 
on the other side it was insisted that such 
power was incident to the power vested in 
Congress for laising money. 

The question was argued at length, and with 
great ardor, and after passing the House of 
Kepresentatives by a majority of nineteen votes, 
came before the executive for his approval. 
Washington was fully alive to the magnitude 
of the question and the interest felt in it by 


the opposing parties. The cabinet was divided 
on it. Jefierson and Eandolph denied its con- 
stitutionality ; Hamilton and Knox maintained 
it. Washington required of each nnni4ei the 
reasons of his opinion m writing ; and, after 
maturely weighing them, gave his sanction to 
the act, and the bill was carried into efiect 

The objection of Jefierson to a bank wms 
not meiely on constitutional grounds In his 
subsequent writings he avows himself opposed 
to banks, as introducing a paper instead of a 
cash system — ^raising up a moneyed aristocracy, 
and abandoning the public to the discretion of 
avarice and swindlers. Paper money might 
have some advantages, but its abuses were in- 
evitable, and by breaking up the measure of 
value, it made a lottery of all private property. 
These objections he maintained to his dying 
day; hut he had otlieis, which might have 
been more cogent with him in the present in- 
stance. He considered the hank as a poweiful 
engme intended by Hamilton to complete the 
machinery by which the whole action of the 
legislature was to bo placed under the direction 
of the Treasury, and shaped to further a mo- 
narchical system of government. Washington, 
he affirmed, was not aware of the drift or efiect 
of Hamiltofis schemes. “ Unversed in finan- 
cial projects and calculations and budgets, his 
approbation of them was bottomed on Ins con- 
fidence in the man.” 

Washington, however, was not prone to be 
swayed in his judgments by bjincl partiality 
■]iWhen he distrusted his own knowledge in re- 
gard to any important measure, lie a-ikcd the 
I 'Witten opinions of those of his council who 
he thought were better informed, and examined 
and weighed them, and put them to the test of 
his almost unfailing sagacity. This wa^^ the 
way he had acted as a general, in his military 
councils, and he found the same plan efficacious 
in Ms cabinet. Ills confidence in Hamilton’s 
talents, information, and integrity, had led him 
to seek his counsels; but his approbation of 
those counsels was bottomed on a careful in- 
vestigation of them. It was the same in regard 
to the counsels of Jefierson ; they were received 
with great deference, but always deliberately 
and scrupulously weighed. The opposite policy 
of these rival statesmen brought them into in- 
cessant cofiision “Hamilton and myself,” 
writes Jefferson, “were daily pitted in the 
cabinet like two cooks.” The warm-hearted 
Knox always sided with his old companion in 
arms ; whose talents he revered. He is often 
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noticed with a disparaging sneer by Jefferson, 
in consequence. Randolph commonly adhered 
to the latter. Washington’s calm and massive; 
intellect overruled any occasional dibcoul His 
policy with regard to his constitutional advisers 
Las been happily estimated hy a modem states- 
man . “ He sought no unit cabinet, accoidmg 
to the set phiase of succeeding times He asked 
no suppression of sentiment, no concealment 
of opinion , he exhibited no mean jealousy of 
high talent in others He gathered around him 
the greatest public men of that day, and some 
of them to be lanked with the greatest of any 
day. He did not leave Jefferson and Hamilton 
without the cabinet, to shake, perhaps, the 
whole fabric of government in their fierce wars 
and rivalries, but he took them wuthm, where 
he himself might arbitrate their disputes as 
they aiose, and turn to the best account for 
the country their suggestions as they were 
made ” 

In the mean time two political parties were 
foimmg throughout the Union, under the ad- 
verse standards of these statesmen. Both had 
the good of the country at heait, but differed 
as to the policy by w'hich it was to be secured 
ViQ Eederalists, who looked up to Hamilton as 
their model, were in favor of strengthening the 
general government so as to give it weight and 
dignity abroad and efficiency at home , to guard 
it against the encroachments of the individual 
States and a geneial tendency to anarchy. The 
otlioi party, known as lepublicans or democrats, 
and taking Mr. Jefferson’s view of affairs, saw 
in all the measures advocated by the federalists, 
an intention to convert the Federal into a great 
central or consolidated government, preparatory 
to a change fiom a republic to a monarcliy. 

The particulars of General Harmer’s expedi- 
tion against the Indians, when reported to 
Congress, gave great dissatisfaction. The con- 
duct of the troops, in suffering themselves to be 
surprised, was for some time stigmatized as 
disgraceful. Further troubles m that quarter 
were apprehended, for the Mianiis w^re said to 
be less disheartened by the ravage of their vil- 
lages than exultant at the successful ambuscades 
of Little Turtle. 

Three Seneca chiefs, Cornplanter, Half Town, 
and Great Tree, being at the seat of government 
on business of their own nation, offered to visit 
these belligerent tribes, and persuade them to 
bury the hatchet. Washington, in a set speech, 

Spoeoli of R M T. Hunter, of Virginia. 


encouraged them in the undertaking. “By 
this humane measure,” said he, “ you will ren- 
der these mistaken people a great service, and 
probably prevent their being swept off the face 
of the eaith. The United States require only 
that these people should demean themselves 
peaceably. But they may he assured that the 
United States are able, and will most certainly 
punish them severely for all their robberies and 
mmders.” 

Washington had always been earnest in his 
desire to civilize the savages, but had little faith 
m the expedient which had been pursued, of 
sending tbeii young men to oiir colleges , the 
true means, he thought, was to introduce the 
arts and habits of husbandry among them. 
In concluding his speech to the Seneca chiefs, 
he observed, “ When you return to your coun- 
try, tell your nation that it is my desire to pi o- 
mote their prosperity by teaching them the use 
of domestic animals, and the manner that the 
white people plough and raise so much corn ; 
and if, upon consideration, it would he agreea- 
ble to the nation at large to learn those arts, I 
will find some means of teaching them at 
some places within their country as shall he 
agreed upon.” 

In the course of the present session, Congress 
received and granted the applications of Ken- 
tucky and Yermont for admission into the 
Union, the former after August, 1792 ; the lat- 
ter immediately. 

On the Cd of March the term of this first 
Congress expired. Washington, after reciting 
the various important measures that had been 
effected, testified to the great harmony and 
cordiality -which had prevailed. In some few 
instances, he admitted, particularly in passing 
the law for higher duties on spirituous ^quors, 
and more especially on the subject of the bank, 
“the Ime between the southern and eastern 
interests had appeared more strongly marked 
than could be wished,” the former against and 
the latter in favor of those measures, “ but the 
debates,” adds he, “ were conducted with tem- 
per and candor.” 

As the Indians on the north-west side of the 
Ohio still continued their hostilities, one of the 
last measures of Congress had been an act to 
augment the military establishments, and to 
place in the hands of the executive more ample 
means for the protection of the frontiers. A 
new expedition against the belligerent tribes 
had, in consequence, been projected. General 
St. Clair, actually governor of the territory 
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v^e^t of the Ohio, 'was appointed conQinander-in- 
cliief of 4;he forces to be employed, 

■Washington had been deeply chagrined by 
the mortifying disasters of General Hamer’s 
expedition to the "Wabash, resulting from In- 
dian ambushes. In taking leave of his old mili- 
tmy comrade, St Clair, he Tvished him success 
and honor, but gave him a solemn -warning. 

You have your instructions from the Secretary 
of Wai. I had a strict eye to them, and Trill 
add but one word — He ware of a surprise ! You 
know how the Indians fight. I repeat it — 
Beware of a mrprm ^ ” With these warning 
words sounding in his eai', St. Clair departed.* 


OHAPTEE YIII. 

IiT the month of Maich Washington set out 
on a torn through the Southern States ; travel- 
Img with one set of horses and nialong occa- 
sional halts. The route projected, and of which 
he had marked off the halting places, was by 
Fi edericksburg, Eichmond, Wilmington (N, 0 ), 
and Charleston to Savannah , thence to Augus- 
ta, Columbia, and the interior towns of Horth 
Carolina and Yirgmia, comprising a journey of 
eighteen hundied and eighty -seven miles, all 
winch he accomplished without any interrup- 
tion from sickness, bad weather, or any un- 
toward accident. Indeed,” writes he, “ so 
highly were we favored that wo arrived at each 
place where I proposed to make any halt, on 
the very day I fixed upon before we set out. 
The same horses performed the whole tour; 
and, although iiiucli reduced m fiesli, kept up 
their full spiuts to the last day ” 

He returned to Philadelphia on the 6th of 
July, in-uch pleased with Ins tour. It had ena- 
bled him, he said, to see with his own eyes, the 
Situation of the country, and to learn more ac- 
curately the disposition of the people than he 
could have done from any verbal information. 
He had looked around him, in fact, with a 
paternal eye, been cheered as usual by con- 
tinual demonstrations of a nation’s love, and 
his heart had warmed with the reflection how 
much of this national happiness had been won 
by his own patriotic exertions. 

‘‘ Every day’s experience of the govexmment 
of the XInited States,” writes he to David 
Humphreys, “ seems to confirm its establish- 


ment, and to render it more popular. A ready 
acquiescence in the laws made under it shows, 
in a strong light, the confidence which the 
people have in their representatives, and in the 
upright views of those who administer the 
government. At the time ot passing a law 
imposing a duty on home-made spirits, it Tvas 
vehemently affirmed by many that such a law 
could never he executed in the Southern States, 
particnlaily in Virginia and South Caiolina, 
* * Hut from the best information I could 
get on my journey respecting its operations ou 
the minds of the people — and I took some pains 
to obtain information on this point — there re- 
mains not a doubt but it will he carried into 
effect, not only without opposition, but -vritli 
very geneial appiohatiou, in those very parts 
where it was foretold that it never would be 
submitted to by any one ” 

“Oui public Cl edit,” adds he, “stands on 
that ground, winch, three years ago, it would 
have been madness to have foretold The 
astonishing rapidity with which the newly in- 
stituted bank was filled, gives an unexampled 
proof of the resources of our countrymen, and 
their confidence in public measures On the 
first day of opening the subscription the whole 
number of shaies (twenty thousand) were taken 
up in one hour, and application made for up- 
wards of four thousand shares more than weie 
granted by the institution, besides many others 
that were coming m from various quarters.” 

To his comrade in arms, Lafayette, he also 
wiites exultmgly of the flourishing state of the 
country and the attachment of all classes to 
tlie govei’ument . 

“ "While in Europe, wars or commotions seem 
to agitate almost every nation, peace and tran- 
quillity prevail among us, except in some pails 
of our Westeiii frontiers, where the Indians 
have been ti oiiblesome, to reclaim or chastise 
whom, proper measures are now pursuing. 
Tins contrast between the situation of tlie peo- 
ple of the United States and those of Europe, 
is too striking to bo passed over, even by the 
most superficial observer, and may, I believe, 
be considered as one groat cause of leading the 
people here to reflect more attentively on their 
own prosperous state, and to examine more 
minutely, and consequently approve more fully, 
of the government under which they live, than 
they otherwise would have done. Bui wo do 
not wish to be the only people who may taste 
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tlie sweets of an equal and good government. 
"We look with an anxious eye to the time wheij 
happiness and tianqnillity shall prevail in your 
country, and when all Europe shall he freed 
fioin coraraotion, tumult-?, and alarms ” 

Lettei^ fiom Gouveineur Morris had given 
liun a gloomy picture of French affairs. “ This 
unhappy countiy,” writes he, “bewildered m 
pursuit of metaphysical whimsies, presents to 
our moral wew a mighty ruin Like the rem-* 
nants of ancient magnificence, we admire the 
arcliitectui e of the temple, wdiile we detest the 
false god to whom it was dedicated Daws 
and lavens, and the birds of night, now build 
their nests in its niches. The sovereign, hum- 
bled to the level of a beggar’s pity, without le- 
souices, without authority, without a friend. 
The Assembly at once a master and a slave, 
nei\" in powei, wild in theory, raw in practice. 
It engrosses all functions, though incapable of 
cseicitaing any, and has taken from tins fierce, 
feiocioiis people, every restraint of religion and 
of respect - Lafayette has hitheito 

acted a splendid part. The king obeys but de- 
tcbts him. He obeys because he fears. Who- 
evei possesses the royal person may do what- 
ever he pleases with the royal character and 
authority Hence it happens that the minis- 
teis are of Lafayette’s appointment.” 

Lafayette’s own letteis depict the troubles of 
a patiiot leader m the stormy tunes of a revo- 
lution - a leader warm, generous, honest, im- 
pulsive, but not far-seeing. “I continue to be 
forever tossed about on an ocean of factions 
and commotions of eveiykind; for it is my 
ffite to be attacked with equal animosity; on 
one side, by ah that is aristocratic, servile, par- 
liamentary, in a word, by all the adversaries of 
mj free and levelling doctrine ; on the other, 
by the Orleans and anti-mouarcliical factions, 
and all the workers of disorder and pillage 
If it is doubtful whether I may escape person- 
ally fi om so many enemies, the success of our 
grand and good revolution is, at least, thank 
heaven, assured in France, and soon it will 
propagate itself in the rest of the world, if 
succeed in establishing public order m this 
country. Unfortunately, the people have much 
better learnt how to overturn despotism, than 
to comprehend the duty of submission to law. 
It is to you, my dear General, the patriarch and 
generalissimo of the promoters of universal lib- 
erty, that I ought always to render a faithful 


* Sparks’ Life of Gr Morris, ii. 117-119- 


account of the conduct of your aide-de-camp in 
the service of this grand cause.” 

And in a subsequent letter* “I would that 
I could give you the assurance that our troubles 
weie terminated, and our constitution estab- 
lished. IsTevertheless, though our horizon is 
still very dark, we commence to foresee the 
moment when a new legislative body will re- 
place this Assembly ; and, unless there come 
an intervention of foreign powers, I hope that 
four months from this your fiiend will have 
resumed the life of a peaceful and simple citi- 
zen. 

“ The rage of party, oven between the differ- 
ent shades of patriots, has gone as ^ai as possi- 
ble without the effusion of blood , but if ani- 
mosities are far from subsiding, present cir- 
cumstances are somewhat less menacing of a 
collision between the different supporters of 
the popular cause. As to myself, I am always 
the butt for attacks of all parties, because they 
see in my person an insurmountable obstacle 
to their evil designs In the mean time, what 
appears to me a species of phenomenon, my 
popularity hitherto has not been shaken.” 

And in another letter, he speaks of the mul- 
tiplying dangers which menaced the progress 
of reform in France * “ The refugees hovering 
about the frontiers, intiigiies in most of tlie 
despotic and aristocratic cabinets, our regular 
aiiny divided into Tory officers and undisci- 
plined soldiers, licentiousness among the people 
not easily repressed, the capital, that gives the 
tone to the empire, tossed about by anti-revo- 
lutionary or factions parties, the Assembly fa- 
tigued by bard labor, and very unmanageable. 
However, accoiding to the popular motto, fa 
zra^ it will do ” 

When Lafayette thus wrote, faction was pre- 
dominant at Paris. Liberty and equality began 
to be the watch-words, and the Jacobin club 
had set up a journal which was spreading the 
spirit of revolt and preparing the fate of roy- 
alty. 

. “I assure you,” writes Wasftngton, “I have 
often contemplated, with great anxiety, the 
danger to which you are personally exposed 
by your peculiar and delicate situation in the 
tumult of the time, and your letters aie far from 
quieting that friendly concern. But to one 
who engages in hazardous enterprises for the 
good of his country, and who is guided by puie 
and upright views, as I am sure is the case with 
you, life is but a secondary consideration. 

“ The tumultuous populace of large cities are 
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ever to be dreaded. Their indiscriininate vio*' 
lence prostrates, for the tiine, all public au- 
tlioiity, and its consequences are sometimes 
extensive and terrible In Paris, we may sup- 
pose these tiimultb are peculiarly disastious at 
this time, when the public mind is in a ferment, 
and when, as is always the case on such occa- 
sKjiis, there are not wmntmg wicked and design- 
ing men whose element is contusion, and who 
-will not hesitate m destroying the publiostran- 
quillity to gain a favorite point.” 

Sympathy with the popular cause prevailed 
with a part of W ashington’s cabinet. J efierson 
was ardent in his wishes that the revolution 
might he established. He felt, he said, that 
the pei’manence of our owm revolution leaned, 
in some degree, on that of Prance, that a failure 
theie would be a poweifnl argument to prove 
there must be a failure here, and that the suc- 
cess of the Trench revolution was necessary to 
stay up our own and prevent its fallmg back 
to that kind of half-way house, the English 
constitution.” 

Outside of the cabinet, the Yice-President, 
John Adams, regarded the French revolution 
with strong distrust. His official position, how- 
ever, was too negative in its nature to afford 
him an opportunity of exerting influence on 
public affairs. He considered the post of Vico- 
President beneath his talents. “ My countxy,” 
writes he, ‘‘ has, in its wisdom, contrived foi 
me the most insiguiflcant office that ever the 
invention of man contrived or his imagination 
conceived.” Impatient of a situation of which, 
as he said, he could do neither good nor evil, 
he resorted, for mental relief, to the press, and 
for upwards of a year had exercised his fertile 
and ever ready pen, m furnishing Fermo’s Ga- 
zette of the United States, witli a seiies of pa- 
pers entitled, “discourses on Davila,” being an 
analysis of Davila’s History of the Civil Wars 
of France in the 16th century. The aim of 
Mr. Adams, in this senes, was to point out to 
his countrymen the dangers to be apprehended 
from powerful fectious in ill-balanced forms of 
government, but his aim w'as mistaken, and 
he was charged with advocating monarchy, 
and laboring to prepare the way for an heredi- 
tary presidency. To counteract these “ politi- 
cal heresies,” a reinmt of Paine’s Hights of 
Man, written in reply to Burke’s pamphlet on , 
the Fienoh revolution, appeared under the aus - 1 
pices of Mr. J efferson, j 
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While the public mind was thus agitated with 
conflicting opinions, news arrived in August, 
of the flight of Louis XYI. from Paris, and his 
lecapture at Yarennes. All Jefferson’s hatred 
of royalty was aroused by this breach of royal 
faith “ Such are the fruits of that form of 
government,” said he, scornfully, “ winch heaps 
importance on idiots, and which the tones of 
the present day are trying to preach into our 
favor. It would he unfortunate were it m the 
power of any one man to defeat the issue of 
so beautiful a revolution. I hope and trust 
that it is not, and that, for the good of suffer- 
ing humanity all over the earth, that revolution 
will he established and spread all over the 
world.” 

Ho was the first to communicate the intelli- 
gence to Washington, who was holding one of 
his levees, and observes, “ I never saw him so 
much dejected by any event in my life.” Wasli- 
ington himself, declaies that he lemained for 
some time m painful suspense, as to what would 
be the consequences of this event. Ultimately, 
when news ariived that the king had accepted 
the constitution from the hands of the National 
Assembly, he hailed the event as promising 
happy consequences to France, and to mankind 
in general ; and what added to his Joy, was the 
noble and disinterested i^art which his friend, 
Lafayette, had acted in this great drama, The 
prayers and wishes of the human z ace,” writes 
he to tbe marquis, “ have attended the exer- 
tions of yonr nation ; and when your affairs are 
settled under an energetic and equal govern- 
ment, the hearts of all good men will ho satis- 
fied.” 


CHAPTER XIY, 

A TEW weeks of antumn were passed by 
Washington at Monnt Yernon, with Ins family 
in rural enjoyment, and in instructing a new 
agent, Mr. Robert Lewis, in the management 
of his estate , his nephewq Major George A. 
Washington, who ordinarily attended to his 
landed concerns, being absent among the 
mountains in quest of health. 

The second Congress assembled at Philadel- 
phia on the 24th of October, and on the 25th 
Washington delivered his opening speech. 
After remarking upon the prosperous situation 
of the country, and the success which had at- 
tended its financial measures, he adverted, to 
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the offensive operations against tlie Indians, 
■^Licli government bad been compelled to 
adopt for the protection of tbe ‘W'estern fron- 
tier. Some of these operations, be observed, 
bad been snccessfnl, otbeis 'weie still depend- 
ing A biief statement -^nll be sufficient of 
tlie successful operations alluded to. To re- 
concile some of tbe people of tbe West, to tbe 
appointment of General St. Clair as command- 
er-in-chief in that quartei, a local board of f^ar 
bad been formed for tbe W estern country, em- 
povmied to act m conjunction Tvitb tbe com- 
manding officer of the United States, in calling 
out tbe militia ; sending out expeditions against 
tbe Indians, and appoitioning scouts tbrougb 
tbe exposed parts of tbe district of Kentucky. 

Under this ariangement, Avo expeditions bad 
been organized in Kentucky against tbe villages 
on the Wabash. Tbe hist, in May, v^as led by 
General Charles Scott, having General Wilkin- 
son as second in command. Tbe second, a vol- 
unteer enterpiise, in August, was led by Wil- 
kinson alone, Yery little good was effected, or 
gloiy gained by either of these expeditions. 
Indian villages and wigwams were bui’ned, and 
fields laid waste; some few waniors were 
billed and prisoners taken, and an immense ex- 
pense incurred. 

Of tbe events of a third enterprise, led by 
Goneial St. Clair himself, no tidings bad been 
leceived at tbe time of Wasbmgton’s opening 
speech ; but we wHl anticipate tbe official de- 
spatches, and proceed to show bow it fared with 
that veteiau soldier, and bow far be profited by 
tbe impressive warning wbiob be bad received 
from tbe President at parting. 

The troops for Ins expedition assembled early 
in September, in the vicinity of Port Washing- 
ton (now Cincinnati). There were abont two 
thousand regulars, and one thousand militia 
Tbe regulars included a corps of ai tillery and 
several squadrons of horse. An arduous task 
was before them. Roads were to be opened 
tbiougb a wilderness; bridges constructed for 
tbe conveyance of artillery and stores, and forts 
to bo built so as to keep up a line of communi- 
cation between the Wabash and tbe Ohio, tbe 
base of operations. Tbe troops commenced 
their march directly North, on tbe 6tb or 'Ttb 
of September, cutting their way tbrougb the ’ 
woods, and slowly constructing tbe line of 
fort^. Tbe little army, on tbe 24tb of October, 
according to the diary of an officer, was respect- 
able in mimbeis — “upon paper’’ — ^but, adds 
be, “ tbe al^sence of tbe first Regiment, and de- 


sertions from tbe militia, bad very much re- 
duced us. With tbe residue there was too 
generaOy wanting tbe essential stamina of sol- 
diers. Picked up and recruited from tbe offi- 
i scounngs of laige towns and cities, enervated 
I by idleness, debauchery, and every species of 
vice, it was impossible they could have been 
j made competent to tbe arduous duties of In- 
I dian warfaie. An extraordinary aversion to 
service was also conspicuous amongst them, and 
demonstrated by repeated desertions ; in many 
instances, to the veiy foe we were to combat. 
Tbe late period at which they bad been brought 
into tbe field, left no leisure nor opportunity to 
disciplme them. They were, moreover, badly 
clothed, badly paid, and badly fed. ^ ^ 
Tbe military stores and arms were sent on in 
infamons order. Notwithstanding pointed or- 
ders against firing, and a penalty of one hun- 
dred lashes, game was so plenty and presented 
such a strong temptation, that tbe militia and 
tbe levies were constantly offending, to tbe 
great injury of tbe service and tbe destruction 
of all order in tbe army.” * 

After placing garrisons in tbe forts, tbe gen- 
eral continued bis march. It was a forced one 
with him, for be was so afflicted with tbe gout 
that be could not walk, and bad to be helped 
on and off of bis horse , but bis only chance to 
keep Ins little army together was to move on. 
A number of tbe Virginia troops bad already, 
on the S'rtb of October, insisted on their dis- 
cbaiges , there was danger that tbe whole bat- 
talion would follow their example, and tbe 
time of the other battalions was nearly up. 
The plan of the general was to pnsb so far into 
the enemy’s country, that such detachments as 
might be entitled to tlieir discharges, would be 
afiaid to return. 

The army bad proceeded six days after leav- 
ing Fort Jefferson, and were drawing near a 
part of tbe country where they were likely to 
meet with Indians, when, on the SOtb of Oc- 
tober, sixty of tbe militia deserted in a body ; 
intending to supply themselves by plundering 
the convoys of provisions wbiob were coming 
forward in tbe rear Tbe 1st United States 
regiment, nndei Major Ilamtranck, was de- 
tached to march back beyond Fort Jefferson, 
apprehend these deserters, if possible, and at 
all events, prevent tbe provisions that might 
be on tbe way, from being rifled. Tbe fuice 
thus detached, consisted of three hundred of 

* Diary of Col WintMop Sargont, Adjutant-Grenexal 
of tliG tr. S amoy dming tie campaign of IVSl 
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the best disciplined men in the service, with 
experienced officeis 

Thus rednced to 1,400 effective rank and file, 
the army continued its march to a point about 
twenty-nine miles from Port Jcffeison, and 
iijiiety-seven from Fort Washington, and fif- 
teen miles south of the Miami villages, where 
it encamped, November 3d, on a rising ground 
with a stream forty feet wide in front, running 
westerly. This stream was mistaken by Gen- 
eral St. Clair for the St. Mary, which empties 
itself into the Miami of the lakes, hut it was, 
in fact, a tributary of the Wabash 

A number of new and old Indian camps 
showed that this had been a place of general 
resort; and in the bends of the stieam were 
tiacks of a party of fifteen, horse and foot, n 
scouting party most jirobably, which must have 
quitted the ground just before the ariival of the 
army. 

The troops weie encamped in two lines, the 
right wing oomposod of Butler, Olaike, and 
Patterson’s battalions, commanded by Major- 
General Butler, foiming the first line; Patter- 
son on the right, and four pieces of artillery on 
the right of Butler. The left wing, consisting 
of Beddinger and Gaither’s battalions, and the 
second TJnited States regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Darke, formed the second line; with 
an interval of about seventy yaids, which was 
all that the ground allowed. The length of the 
hues was nearly four hundred yards ; the rear 
somewhat more, and the front somewhat less# 
A troop of horse, commanded by Captain Tru- 
man, and a company of rifiemen under Captain 
Faulkner, were upon the light flank, and Snow- 
den’s tioop of hoise on the left. 

The ground descended gradually in front of 
the encampment to the stieam, which, at this 
time, was fordable, and meandered in its 
course ; m some places, one hundred yards dis- 
tant from the camp, in otheis not more than 
twenty-five* The immediate spot of the en- 
campment was very defensible against regular 
troops , but it was siirrounded by close woods, 
dense thickets, and the trunks of fallen trees, 
with here and there a ravine, and a small 
swam^i — all the best kind of cover for steal bhy 
Indian warfare. 

The militia were encamped beyond the 
stream about a quarter of a mile in the ad- 
vance, on a high flat; a much more favorable 
position than that occupied by the main body, 
and capacious enough to have accommodated 
the whole, and admitted any extent of lines. 


[lYOk 

It was the intention of St. Clair to throw up 
a slight work on the following day, and to move 
on to the attack of the Indian villages as soon 
as he should be rejoined by Major Ilamtrauck 
and the first United States regiment. The plan 
of this work he concerted in the evening with 
Major Ferguson of the aitillery, a cool, inde- 
fatigable, determined man. In the mean time, 
Colonel Oldham, the commanding officer of the 
militia, v/as directed to send out two detach- 
ments that evening, to explore the country and 
gain information concerning the enemy. The 
militia, however, showed signs of insubordina- 
tion. They complained of being too much fa- 
tigued for the purpose ; in short, the service 
was not, and piobably could not be enforced 
Sentinels posted around tbe camp, about fifty 
[laces distant from each other, formed the pnn- 
cipal security. 

About half an hour before suniise on the 
next morning (Nov. 4th), and just after the 
ti oops had been dismissed on parade, a hoiu- 
ble sound burst forth from the woods around 
the militia camp, resembling, says an officer, 
the jangling of an infinitude of horse hells. It 
was the direful Indian yell, followed by Iho 
sharp reports of the deadly liflo. The militia 
retuincd a feeble fire and tben took to flight, 
dashing helter-skelter into the other camj). 
The first line of the continental troops, which 
was hastily forming, was thrown into disorder. 
The Indians were close upon tlio heels of the 
flying militia, and would have entered the 
camp with them, hut the sight of troops drawn 
up with fixed bayonets to receive lliein, chocked 
their aidor, and they threw themselves behind 
logs and bushes at the distance of seventy }'ards ; 
and immediately commenced an attack upon 
the first lino, which soon was extended to the 
second. The great weight of the attack was 
upon the ccntie of each line where the artillery 
was placed The artillery, if not well served, 
was bravely fought ; a quantity of canister and 
some round shot were thrown in the direction 
whence the Indians fired; but, concealed as 
they were, and only seen occasionally as they 
sjnang from one covert to another, it was im- 
possible to direct tho pieces to advantage. 
The artillcristvS themselves were exposed to a 
niurdorons fire, and every officer, and more 
than two-thirds of the men, wore killed and 
wounded. Twice tho Indians pushed into tho 
camp, delivering thoir fire and then rushing on 
with tho tomahawk, but each time they were 
driven back. General Butler had^ been shot 
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from Lis Lorse, and was sitting down to have 
his wound dressed, when a daring savage, dart- 
ing into the camp, tomahawked and scalped 
him. He failed to cairy off his trophy, being 
instantly slam. 

The veteran St Glair, who, unable to mount 
hi3 horse, was borne about on a litter, pre- 
served hi3 coolness in the midst of the peril and 
di^^astei, giving Ins orders with judgment and 
self-po-session. Seeing to what disadvantage 
his troops fought wnth a concealed enemy, he 
ordeied Colonel Darke, -with his regiment of 
regulars, to rouse the Indians fiom their covert 
with the bayonet, and turn their left flank. 
This was executed with great spirit : the ene- 
my were driven three or four hundred yards ; 
but, foi want of cavalry or riflemen, the pur- 
suit slackened, and the troops were forced to 
give back in turn. The savages had now got 
into the camp by the left flank , again several 
charges were made, but in vain. Great car- 
nage was suffered from the enemy concealed in 
the woods ; every shot seemed to take effect ; 
all the officers of the second regiment weie 
picked off, excepting three. The contest had 
now endured formoic than two hours and a 
half. The spirits of the troops flagged under 
the loss of the officers , half of the army was 
killed, and the situation of the remainder was 
desperate There appeared to be no alternative 
but a letieat. 

At half-past nine, General St, Clair ordered 
Colonel Darke, with the second regiment, to 
make another charge, as if to turn the right 
wing of the enemy, but, in fact, to regain the 
road from which the army was cut off. This 
object was effected. “ Having collected in one 
body the greatest part of the troops,” writes 
one of the officers, “ and such of the wounded 
as could possibly hobble along with us, we 
pushed out from the leffc of the rear line, sacri- 
ficing oiir artillery and baggage.” Some of the 
wounded officers weie brought off on horses, 
but sevoial of the disabled men had to be left 
on tho ground. The poor fellows charged their 
pieces before they were left * and the filing of 
mu-kctiy heard by the troops after tliey quit- 
ted the camp, told that their unfortunate com- 
rades weie selling their lives dear. 

It was a disordeily flight. The troops threw 
away arms, ammunition, and accoutrements; 
even the officers, in some instances, divested 
themselves of their fusees. The general was 
mounted on a pack horse which could not be 
pricked out^ of a walk. Fortunately, the ene- 


my did not pursue above a mile or two, re- 
turniDg, most probably, to plunder the camp. 

By seven in the evening, the fugitives reach- 
ed Foit Jefferson, a distance of twenty-nine 
miles Here they met Major Ilamtranck with 
the flist icgiinent ; but, as this iorce was far 
from sufficient to make ii]) lor tlie losses of the 
morning, the rctieat vas continued to Fort 
Washington, wlieie tLe aimy ariived on the 
8tb at noon, shattered and hioken-^iiiiited. 
Many poor fellows fell behind in the reti eat, 
and fancying the savages were upon them, left 
the road, and some of them were wandering 
several days, until nearly starved. 

In this disastrous battle the whole loss of 
regular troops and levies amounted to five 
hundred and fifty killed, and two hundred 
wounded. Out of ninety-five commissioned 
officers who were on the field, thirty-one were 
slain and twenty-four wounded. Of the three 
hundred and nineteen militia, Colonel Oldham 
and three other officers were killed and five 
wounded, and of non-commissioned officers and 
privates, thirty-eight were killed and twenty- 
nine wmnnded. Foui’toen artificeis and ten 
pack horsemen were also killed, and thirteen 
wounded. So that, according to Colonel Sar- 
gent’s estimate, the whole loss amounted to six 
hundred and seventy-seven killed, including 
thirty women, and two hundred and seventy- 
one wounded. 

Poor St. Clair’s defeat has been paralleled 
with that of Braddock. FTo doubt, when he 
realized the terrible havoc that had been made, 
he thought sadly of Washington’s partmg words, 
‘‘ Beware of a surprise ! ” 

We have a graphic account of the manner 
in which the intelligence of the disaster was 
received by Washington at Philadelphia. Tow- 
ards the close of a winter’s day m December, 
an officer in uniform dismounted in front of the 
President’s house, and, giving the bridle to his 
servant, knocked at the door. He was in- 
formed by the porter that the President was 
at dinner and had company. The officer was 
not to he denied ; he was on public business, 
he brought despatches for the President. A 
seivant was sent into the dining-room to eom- 
mimieate the matter to Mr. Lear. The latter 
left the table and wont into the hall, where the 
officer repeated what ho had said to the porter. 
Mr. Lear, as secretary of the President, offered 
to take chai'go of the despatches and. deliver 
them at the proper time. The officer replied 
that he was just arrived from the Western 
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ariny ; liis orders were to deliver the de- 
spatcLes promptly to the President in person ; 
but that lie would wait his directions Mr 
Lcai leturned, and, m a whisper, communi- 
cated to th e Pi esident what had passed. ‘W ash- 
ington lose fioin the table and went into the 
hall, -whence he retained in a short time and 
resumed his seat, apologizing for his absence, 
hut without alluding to the cause of it. One of 
the company, liowevei, OTerheardhini, as he took 
his seat, mutter to himself, with an ejaculation 
of exti erne impatience, “I knew it would be so! ” 

Mrs Washington held her drawing-room 
that evening. The gentlemen repaired thither 
from the table. Washington appeared there 
with his usual serenity ; speaking courteously 
to every lady, as was his custom By ten 
o’clock all the company had gone , Mrs. Wash- 
ington letired soon after, and Washington and 
his secretary alone lemained. 

The general walked slowly backward and 
foi wmrd for some mjnutes in silence. As yet 
there had been no change in his manner. Tak- 
ing a seat on a sofa by the fire he told Mr Lear 
to sit clown ; the latter had scaice tune to no- 
tice that he was extremely agitated, when he 
broke out suddenly ; “ It’s all over !— St Clair’s 
defeated ^ — routed : the officeis nearly all kill- 
ed, the men by wholesale ; the rout complete ; 
too shocking to think of, and a surprise into the 
bargain > ” All this was uttered with gi eat 
vehemence. Then pausing and rising from tbe 
sofa, he walked up and down the room in 
silence, violently agitated, but saying nothing 
When near the door he stopped short ; stood 
still for a few moments, when there was an- 
other terrible explosion of wrath. 

“Yes,” exclaimed he, “heke, on this very 
spot, I took leave of him ; I wished him suc- 
cess and honor. ‘ You have your instructions 
from the Secietary of War,’ said I, ‘I had a 
stiict eye to them, and will add but one word, 
BEWAEE or A suuPEisE ^ You know how the 
Indians fight us. I repeat it, beware oj ? a 
SlTEPRiSE.’ Ho went off with that, my last 
warning, thrown into his ears. And yet 1 1 To 
suffer that army to he cut to pieces, hacked, 
butcher ed, tomahawked, by a surprise — the 
Very thing I guarded him against — 0 Godl 0 
God ! ” exclaimed ho, throwing up his hands, 
and while his very frame shook with emotion, 
“ he’s worse than a murderer I How can he 
answei it to his country! The blood of the 
slam 13 upon him — tlio curse of widows and 
orphans — the curse of heaven 1 ” 


Mr. Lear remained speechless; awed into 
breathless silence by the appalling tones in 
which this torrent of invective was poured 
forth The paroxysm passed by. Washington 
again sat down on the sofa — he was silent — ap- 
parently uncomfortable, as if conscious of the 
ungovernable burst of passion which had over- 
come him. “ This must not go beyond this 
room,” said he at length, in a subdued and al- 
tered tone — there was another and a longer 
pause; then, in a tone quite low* “Geneial 
St. Clair shall have justice,” said he. “ I look- 
ed hastily through the despatches ; saw tho 
whole disaster, hut not all the particulars. I 
wiH receive him without displeasure ; I will 
hear him without prejudice , he shall have full 
justice.” ^ 

Washington had recovered Ms equanimity, 
“The storm,” we aie told, “was over, and no 
sign of it was afterwards seen in his conduct or 
heaid in Ins conversation.” How well he kept 
his word, in legard to General St. Glair, will 
hereafter be shown. 

— * — 

CHAPTER XY. 

Isr the course of tho present session of Con- 
gress a bill was introduced for apportioning 
representatives among tho people of the several 
States, according to the first enumeration. 

The constitution had provided that the num- 
ber of representatives should not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand persons, and tho House 
of Representatives passed a bill allotting to 
each State one member for this amount of popu- 
lation. This ratio would leave a fraction, 
greater or less, in each State, Its operation 
was unequal, as in some States a laigo suiqilns 
would he unrepresented, and hence, in one 
branch of the legislatuie, tho relative power of 
tho State be afToctod. That, too, was the popu- 
lar branch, which those who feared a strong 
executive, desired to provido with the counter- 
poise of as full a representation as possible 

To obviate this difficulty the Senate adopted 
a new principle of apportionment. They as- 
sumed the total population of tho United States, 
and not the population of each State, as the 
basis on winch the whole nurahor of represent- 
atives should be ascertained. This aggregate 
they divided by thirty thousand tho quotient 

* EvbIi’s Washington in Bomestlo Life. 
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gave one hundred and twenty as tlie number of 
representatives, and this numbei they apportion- 
ed upon the several States according to then* pop- 
ulation ; allotting to each one member for every 
tliiity thousand, and distributing the lesidnary 
members (to make up the one hundred and 
twenty) among the States having the largest 
fi actions. 

After an earnest debate, the House concurred, 
and the bill came before the Piesident for his 
decision. The sole question was as to its con- 
stitutionality , that being admitted, it was un- 
exceptionable. ’Washington took the opinion 
of his cabinet- Jefferson and Randolph consid- 
eied the act at variance with the constitution. 
Knox was undecided Hamilton thought the 
clause of the constitution relating to the subject 
somewhat vague, and was in favor of the con- 
struction given to it by the legislature. 

After weighing the aiguments on both sides, 
and matuiely deliberatmg, the President made 
up his mmd that the act was unconstitutional. 
It was the obvious intent of the constitution to 
apply tlie ratio of representation according to 
the sepal ate memheis of each State, and not to 
the aggregate of the population of the United 
States. Now this bill allotted to eight of the 
States moie than one representative for thirty 
thousand inhabitants. He accordingly returned 
the hill with his objections, being the first ex- 
ei cise of the veto power. A new bill was sub- 
stituted, and passed into a law ; gimg a repre- 
sentative for every thirty -tin ee thousand to each 
State. 

Great heat and asperity 'were manifested in 
the discussions of Congress throughout the 
present session Washington had observed 
with pain the political divisions which were 
growing up in the country , and was deeply 
concerned at finding that they were pervading 
the halls of legislation. The press, too, was 
contributing its powerful aid to keep up and 
increase the irritation. Two rival papers ex- 
isted at the seat of government , one was Pen- 
no’s Gazette of the United States, in which John 
Adams had published his “ Discourses on Da- 
vila the other was the National Gazette, edit- 
ed hj Philip Freneau. Freneau had been edi- 
tor of the New York Daily Advertiser, hut had 
come to Philadelphia in the autumn of 1791 to 
occupy the post of translating clerk in Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s ofdce, and had almost immediately (Oct. 
31) published the first number of his Gazette. 
Notwithstanding his situation in the office of 
the Secretary of State, Freneau became and 


I continued to be throughout the session, a vlra- 
! lent assailant of most of the measures of govern- 
ment, excepting such as originated with Mr, 
Jefferson, or were approved by him. 

Heart-weary by the political strifes and dis- 
agreements which were disturhmg the country 
and marring the harmony of his cabinet, the 
charge of government was becoming intolerably 
irksome to Washington , and he longed to he 
released from it, and to he once more master 
of himself, free to indulge those rural and agri- 
cultural tastes which were to give verdure and 
freshness to his future existence. He had some 
time before this expressed a determination to 
retire from public life at the end of his presi- 
dential term. But one more year of that term 
remained to he endured , he was congratulat- 
ing himself with the thought, when Mr. Jeffer- 
son intimated that it was his intention to retme 
from office at the same time with himself. 

Washington was exceedingly discomposed by 
this determination. Jefferson, m his Anas, as- 
sures us that the President remonstrated with 
him against it, “ in an affectionate tone.” For 
his own part, he observed, many motives com- 
pelled him to retire. It was only after much 
pressing that he had consented to take a part 
in the new government and get it under way. 
Were he to continue in it longer, it might give 
room to say that, having tasted the sweets of 
office, he could not do without them. 

He observed, moreover, to Jefferson, that he 
really felt himself growing old , that his bodily 
health was less firm, and his memory, always 
had, was becoming worse. The other faculties 
of his mind, perhaps, might he evincing to 
others a decay of which he himseif might be 
insensible. This apprehension, he said, partic- 
ularly oppressed him. 

His activity, too, had declined ; business was 
consequently more irksome, and the longing 
for tranquillity and retirement had become an 
irreffstible passion. For these reasons he felt 
himself obliged, he said, to retire , yet he should 
consider it unfortunate if, in so doing, he should 
bring on the retirement of the great officers of 
government, which might produce a shock on 
the public mind of a dangerous consequence, 

Jefferson, in reply, stated the reluctance with 
which he himself had entered upon public em- 
ployment, and the resolution he had formed on 
accepting his station in the cabinet, to make 
the resignation of the President the epoch of 
his own retirement fiom labors of which he 
was heartily tired. He did not believe, how- 
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eyer, that anj of liis brethren in the adminis- 
tration Lad any idea of re tiling, on the con- 
trary, he had perceived, at a late meeting of 
the trustees of the sinking fund, that the Secre- 
taiy of the Treasuiy had developed the plan he 
intended to pursue, and that it embraced years 
in its view. 

■Washington rejoined, that he considered the 
Treasury department a limited one, going only 
to the single object of revenue, while that of 
the Secietaiy of State, embracing nearly all the 
objects of administration, was much more im- 
portant, and the retirement of the officer, there- 
foie, would he moie noticed ; that though the 
government had set out with a pretty general 
goodwill, yet that symptoms of dissatisfaction 
had lately shown themselves, far beyond what 
he could have expected ; and to what height 
these might arise, m case of too great a change 
in the admmistiafcion, could not be foieseen. 

Jefferson availed himself of this oppoitunity 
to have a thrust at his political rival I told 
him,” (the President,) relates lie, “ that m my 
opinion there was only a single source of these 
discontents. Though they had, indeed, ap- 
peared to spread themselves over the War de- 
partment also, yet I considered that as an over- 
flowing only from their real channel, which 
would never have taken place if they had not 
first been generated in another depaitmont, to 
wit, that of the Treasury. That a system had 
there been contrived for deluging the States 
with paper money instead of gold and silver, 
for withdravung our citizens from the pursuits 
of commerce, manufactures, buildings, and other 
branches of useful industry, to occupy them- 
selves and their capitals in a species of gam- 
bling, destructive of morality, and which had 
introduced its poison into the government it- 
self.” 

Mr. Jeherson went on, in the same strain, to 
comment at large upon tlio measures of Mr j 
Hamilton, but records no reply of importance 
on the part of Washington, whoso object iii 
seeking the conversation had been merely to 
persuade his Secretary to remain m the cabinet ; 
and who had no relish for the censorious com- 
ments to which it had given rise. 

Yet with all this political livalry, Jeffeison 
lias left on record liis appreciation of the ster- 
ling merit of Hamilton. In Ins Anas, ho speaks 
of him as of acute understanding, disinterest- 
ed, honest, and honoi able in all private trans- 


actions; amiable in society, and duly valuing 
virtue in piivate life. Yet so bewitched and 
perverted by the British example, as to he 
under thorough conviction that corruption was 
eshential to the government of a nation.” 

In support of this sweeping exception to Mr, 
Hamilton’s political orthodoxy, Mr. Jefferson 
gives, in his Anas, a conversation which ocenr- 
led between that gentleman and Mi Adams, 
at his (Mr, Jeffei son’s) table, aft&r the cloth wa8 
Temoved, “ Conveisation,” writes he, “began 
on other matters, and by some circumstance 
was led to the British constitution, on which 
Mr Adams observed, ‘ purge that constitution 
of its corruption, and give to its popular branch 
equality of representation, and it would be the 
most perfect constitution ever devised by the 
wit of man,’ Hamilton paused and said, ‘ purge 
it of its corruption, and give to itb popular 
branch equality of representation, and it would 
become an 'imfracHcdbU government, as it 
stands at present, with all its supposed defects, 
it IS the most perfect goveinment which ever 
existed.’ ” * 

This after-dinner conversation appears to ns 
very loose ground on which to found the opin- 
ion continually expressed by Mr. Jeffeison, that 
“Mr. Hamilton was not only a nionarchist, hut 
for a monarchy hottomed on coiriqition.” 

Subsequent to Washington’s lomoiisiranco 
with Mr. Jefferson above cited, ho had confi- 
dential conversations with Mr. Madison on the 
subject of his intended retirement from office 
at the end of the presulontial term, and asked 
him to think what would he the proper time 
and mode of announcing his intention to the 
public ; and intimating a wish that Mr. Madison 
would prepare for him the announcement. 

Mr. Madison remonstrated in the most earnest 
manner against such a resolution, setting foith, 
in urgent language, the iniportauco to the 
country of his continuing m the presidency. 
Washington listened to his reasoning with pro- 
found attention, but still clung to his resolution. 

In oonsoquenoe of St. Clair’s disastrous defeat 
and the increasing pressure of the Indian war, 
hills had been passed in Oongiessfor increasing 
the aimy, by adding three regiments of infantry 
and a squadron of cavalry (which additional 
force was to servo for three years, unless sooner 
discharged), also for establishing a uniform 
mihtia system. 

The question now came tip as to the appoint- 
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ment of an. officer to command m the Western 
fiontier. General St. Clair, in a letter to 
Wabhmgton, expressed a wish that a court of 
inquiry might be instituted to investigate his 
conduct m the late expedition. Your desire,” 
replied Washington, Maich 28th, ‘‘of rectify- 
ing any eirors of the public opinion relative to 
your conduct, by an investigation of a court of 
inquiry, is highly laudable, and \yould be read- 
ily complied with, were the measure practica- 
ble But a total deficiency of officers m actual 
service, of competent lank to foim a legal court 
for that pill pose, pieeludes the jiower of grati- 
fying your wishes on this occasion 

“ The intimation of your wishes to afford 
your successor all the information of which you 
aie capable, although unnecessary for my per- 
sonal conviction, must he i egarded as an addi- 
tional evidence of the goodness of your heart, 
and of your attachment to your country.” 

In a letter dated Marcli Slst, St. Olair urged 
leasons for being permitted to retain his com- 
mission ‘‘until an oppoitumty should be pre- 
sented, if necessary, of investigating his conduct 
m etery mode presented by law.” 

These reasons, Washington replied, would 
be conclusive with him under any other circum- 
stances than the present. “ But the establish- 
ment of the troops,” observes he, “ allows only 
of one Major-Geneial You have manifested 
your intention of retiring, and the essential in- 
terests of the public require that your successor 
should be immediately appointed, in order to 
lepair to the frontieis. 

“ As the House of Hepresentatives have been 
pleased to institute an inquiry into the causes 
of the failure of the late expedition, I should 
hope an opportunity would thereby be afforded 
you of explaining your coiiduet in a manner 
satisfactory to the public and yourself.” 

St. Olaii resigneil his coinmission| and was 
succeeded in his Western command by General 
Wayne, the mad Anthony of the revolution, 
still in the vigor of his days, being forty seven 
yeais of age. “He has many good points as 
an officer,” writes Washington, “ and it is to be 
hoped that time, reflection, good advice, and, 
above all, a due sense of the importance of the 
trust which is committed to him, will correct 
his foibles, or cast a shade over them.” 

Washington’s first thought was that a deci- 
sive expedition conducted by this energetic man 
of the sword, might retrieve the recent frontier 

♦ Letter to Governor Leo Washington's Writings, 


disgrace, and put an end to the persevering hos- 
tility of the Indians. In deference, however, to 
the clamors which had been raised against the 
wmr and its expenses, and to meet what appear- 
ed to be the prevalent wish of the nation, lie 
lelnctantly lelmqiiished his more energetic pol- 
icy, and gave in to that which advised farther 
negotiations foi peace , though he was far fiom 
anticipating a beneficial lesult. 

In regard to St Claii, we will here add . that 
a committee of the House of Representatives 
ultimately inquired into the cause of the failure 
of his expedition, and lendered a report, in 
which he was explicitly exculpated. II is adju- 
tant-general also (Winthrop Saigent), m his 
private diary, testifies to St. Clair’s coolness 
and bravery, though debilitated by illness. 
Public sentiment, however, remained for a long 
time adverse to him , but Washington, satisfied 
with the explanations which had been given, 
continued to honor him with his confidence and 
friendship. 

Congress adjourned on the 8th of May, and 
soon afterward Washington set off on a short 
visit to Mount Yeinon The season was in all 
its beauty, and never had this rallying place of 
his affections appeared to him more attractive. 
How could he give up the prospect of a speedy 
return to its genial pui suits and pleasures fiom 
the harassing cares and janglmgs of public life. 
On the 20th of May, he wrote to Mr Madison 
on the subject of their late conversation. “I 
have not been unmindful,” says lie, “ of the 
sentiments expressed by you. On the contrary, 
I have again and again revolved them with 
thoughtful anxiety, but without being able to 
dispose my mind to a longer continuation in the 
office I have now the honor to hold. I, there- 
fore, stiH look forward with the fondest and 
most ardent wishes to spend the remainder of 
my days, which I cannot expect to be long, in 
ease and tranquillity.” 

He now renewed the request lie had made 
Mr. Madison, for advice as to the proper time 
and mode for annonneing his intention of re- 
tiring, and for assistance in preparing the an- 
nouncement. “ Ini evolving this subject my- 
self,” wiites he, “my judgment has always 
been embarrassed. On the one hand, a previous 
declaration to retire, not only carries with it the 
appearance of wanity and self importance, but 
it may be construed into a manosuvre to be in- 
vited to remain; and, on the other hand, to 
say nothing, implies consent, or, at any rate, 
would leave the matter in doubt ; and to de- 
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dirie afterwards, might he deemed as bad and 
unoandid.” 

“ I would fain carry my request to you fur- 
ther,” adds he “ As the recess [of Oougress] 
may afford you leisure, and, I flatter myself, 
you have dispositions to oblige me, I will, 
without apology, desne, if the measure in itself 
should strike you as pioper, or likely to produce 
public good, or private honor, that you would 
turn your thoughts to a valedictory address 
from me to the public.” 

He then went on to suggest a number of the 
topics and ideas which the address was to con- 
tain ; ah to be expressed in “ plain and modest 
terms.” But, in the mam, he left it to Mr. 
Madison to determine whether, in the first 
jilace, such an address v uuld be proper ; if so, 
what matters it ought to contain, and when it 
ought to appear; whether at the same time 
wifch his [Washington’s] declaration of Ins m- 
tention to retire, or at the close of his career 

Madison, in reply, approved of the measure, 
and advised that the notification and address 
should appeal together, and be promulgated 
through the pi ess in time to pervade every part 
of the TJuion by the beginning of NTovemher, 
With the letter he sent a draft of the address. 
“You will leadily observe,” writes he, “that, 
in executing it, I have aimed at that plainness 
and modesty of language, which you had in 
view, and which, indeed, are so peculiarly be- 
coming the character and the occasion; and 
that I had little more to do as to the matter, 
than to follow the just and comprehensive out- 
line whicli you had sketched. I flatter myself, 
however, that, in every thing which has de- 
pended on me, much improvement will he 
made, before so interesting a paper shall have 
taken its last forin.” * 

Before concluding his letter, Madison ex- 
pressed a hope that Washington would recon- 
sider Ins idea of retiring from office, and that 
the country might not, at so important a con- 
juncture, bo deprived of the inestimable advan- 
tage of having him at the head of its councils. 

On the 23d of May, Jefferson also addressed 
along letter to Washington on the same subject. 
“ ‘When you first mentioned to me your purpose 
of retiring from the government, though I felt 
aR the magnitude of the event, I was in a con- 
siderable degree silent. I knew that, to such 
a mind as yours, persuasion was idle and im- 
pertinent ; that, before forming your decision, 
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you had weighed aR the reasons for and against 
the measure, had made up your mind in fall 
view of them, and that there could he little 
hope of changing the result. Pursuing my 
leflections, too, I knew we were some day to 
try to w^alk alone, and, if the essay should be 
made while you should he alive and looking on, 
we should derive confidence from that ciicum- 
stance, and resource if it failed. The public 
mind, too, was then calm and confident, and 
therefore in a favorable state for making the 
experiment. But the public mind is no longer 
so confident and serene ; and that from causes 
in which yon are no ways personally mixed.” 

Jefferson now launched out against the public 
debt and all the evils winch he apprehended 
horn the funding system, the ultimate object 
of all which was, said he, “ to prepare the way 
for a change from the present republican form 
of government to that of a monarchy, of which 
the English constitution is to be the ihodel.” 
lie concluded by pronouncing the continiianoo 
of Washington at the head of affaus, to he of 
the last importance. 

“ The confidence of the whole Union,” writes 
he, “is centicd in you. Your being at the 
helm wiH he more than an answer to every ar- 
gument which can be used to alarm and lead 
the people in any quarter into violence or co- 
cessiou. Nforth and South will hang together, 
if they have you to hang on ; and, if the fiist 
corrective of a numerous representation should 
fail in its effect, your presence will give time 
for trying others not inconsistent with the union 
and peace of the States. 

“I am perfectly aware of the oppression 
under which your present office lays your mind, 
and of the ardor with which you pant for re- 
tirement to domestic life. But there is some- 
times an eminence of character on whicli society 
has such peculiar claims, as to control the pre- 
dilections of the individual for a particular 
walk of happiness, and restrain him to that 
alone, arising from the present and future bene- 
dictions of mankind. This seems to ho your 
condition, and the law imposed on you by 
Providence, in forming your character, and 
fashioning the events on which it was to ope- 
rate ; and it is to motives like these, and not to 
personal anxieties of mine or others, who have 
no right to call on you for sacrifices, that I ap- 
peal from your former determination and urge 
a revisal of it, on the ground of change in itie 
aspect of things. Should an honest mfgority 
result from the new and enlarged representa- 
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tion, should those acquiesce, whose principles 
or interests they may control, your wishes for 
retirement would be gratified with less danger, 
as soon as that shall he manifest, without await- 
ing the completion of the second period of fonr 
years. One oi two sessions w^ill deteimine the 
crisis ; and I cannot hut hope, that you can 
resolve to add one or Uvo more to the many 
years you have already sacrificed to the good 
of mankind ” 


OnAPTEE XYI. 

The letter of JelTerson was not received by 
Washington until after liis return to Philadel- 
phia, and the purport of it was so painful to 
him, that he defeired from day to day having 
any conversation -with that statesman on the 
subject A letter written in the mean time, by 
Jefierson to Lafayette, shows the piedominant 
suspicion, or rather belief, which had fixed it- 
self m the mind of the former, and was shaping 
his course of action, 

“ A sect,’’ writes he, “ has shown itself among 
us, who declare they espoused our constitution 
not as a good and sufficient thing m itself, but 
only as a step to an English constitution, the 
only thing good and sufficient in itself, in their 
eyes. It is happy for us that these are preach- 
ers without followers, and that our people are 
firm and constant in their republican purity. 
You will wonder to be told that it is from the 
Eastward chiefly, that these champions for a 
king, lords, and commons, come. They get 
some important associates from blew York, and 
are puffied up by a tribe of Agiotours which 
have been hatched in a bed of corruption, made 
up after the model of their beloved England. 
Too many of these stock-jobbers and king-job- 
bers have come into our legislature, or rather, 
too many of our legislature have become stock- 
jobbers and king-jobbei's. However, the voice 
of the people is beginning to make itself heard, 
and will probably cleanse their seats at the next 
election.” + 

In regard to the suspicions and apprehensions 
avowed in the above letter, and which appa- 
rently were haunting Jefferson’s mind, Hamil- 
ton expressed himself roundly in one of his 
cabinet papers * 

^‘The idea of introducing a monarchy or 
aristocracy into this country, by employing tlie 


influence and force of a government continually 
changing hands, towards it, is one of those 
visionary things that none but madmeu could 
meditate, and that no wise man will believe. 
If it could be done at all, which is utterly in- 
credible, it would require a long series of time, 
certainly beyond the life of any individual, to 
effect it — who, then, would enter into such a 
plot 2 for what purpose of interest or ambi- 
tion ? ” 

And as to the charge of stock-gambling in 
the legislature, Hamilton indignantly writes : 
“ As far as I know, there is not a member of 
the legislature who can properly he called a 
stock-jobber or a paper dealer. There aie 
several of them who were proprietors of public 
debt, in various ways, some for money lent 
and property furnished for the use of the public 
during the war, others for sums received in 
payment of debts, and it is supposable enough 
that some of them had been purchaseis of the 
public debt, with intention to hold it as a valu- 
able and convenient property, considering an 
honorable provision for it as a matter of course. 

“ It is a strange perversion of ideas, and as 
novel as it is extraordinary, that men should 
be deemed corrupt and criminal for becoming 
proprietois in the funds of their oountiy Yet, 
I believe the number of members of Oongresa 
IS very small, who have ever been considerable 
proprietors in the funds. As to improper spec- 
ulations on measures depending before Con- 
gress, I believe never was any body of men 
freer from them.” * 

On the 10th of July, 'Washington had a con- 
versation with Jefferson on the subject of the 
letter be had recently received from him ; and 
endeavored with his usual supervising and 
moderating assiduity to allay the jealousies and 
suspicions which were disturbing the mind of 
that ardent politician. These, he intimated, 
had been carried a great deal too far. There 
might be desireB^ he said, among a few in the 
higher walks of life, particularly in the great 
cities, to change the form of government into a 
monarchy, but he did not believe there were 
any designs ; and he believed the mam body 
of the people of the Eastern States were as 
steadily for I'epublicanism as in the Southern. 

He now spoke with earnestness about articles 
in the public papers, especially in the Gazette 
edited by Ereneau, the object of which seemed 
to be to excite opposition to the government, 
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and whicli Lad actually excited it in Pennsyl" 
vania, in regard to tlie excise law. “These 
aitielts,’’ said he, feelingiy, “ tend to produce a 
sepal ation of the Union, the most dreadful of 
calamities f and whatever tends to produce an- 
aichy, tends, of couise, to pioduce a lesort to 
monarcljical government ” 

The articles in question had, it is true, been 
chiefly levelled at the Tieasury department, but 
Washington accepted no immunity from attacks 
pointed at any department of his government; 
assuming that they were aimed directly at him- 
self. “ la condemning the administration of 
the government, they condemned me,” said he, 
“ for, if they thought these were measures pur- 
sued contrary to my sentiments, they must con- 
ceive me too careless to attend to them or too 
stupid to understand them ” . 

He acknowledged, indeed, that he had signed 
many acts of which he did not approve in aU 
their parts ; but never had he put his hand to 
one which he did not think eligible, on the 
whole. 

As to the bank which had been so much 
complained of, he observed that, until there 
was some infallible criterion of reason, a diflfer- 
encG of opinion must bo tolerated. He did 
not believe the discontents extended far from 
the seat of government. He had seen and 
spoken with many people in Maryland and Yir- 
gmia m liis late journey, and had found them 
contented and happy 

Jefferson’s observations in reply tended, prin- 
cipally, to iterate and enforce what he had al- 
ready urged in his letter. The two great popu- 
lar complaints were, he said, that the national 
debt" was unnecessarily increased by the As- 
sumption, and that it had furnished the means 
of corrupting both blanches of the legislature 
In both Houses there was a considerable squad- 
ron whose votes were devoted to the paper 
and stock-jobbing intcicst. On examining the 
votes of those men they would bo found um- 1 
fonnly for every treasury measure, and as most 
of these measures had been earned by small 
majorities, they had been oarriod by these very 
votes It was a cause of just uneasiness there- 
fore, when wo saw a legislature legislating for 
their own interests in opposition to those of the 
people. 

“ Washington,” obseives Jefferson, “ said not 
a word on the corruption of the legislature.” 
He probably did not feel disposed to contend 
against what he may have considered jealous 
suspicious and deductions. But he took up the 


other point and defended the Assumption, 
arguing, says Jefferson, that it had not in- 
creased the debt, for that all of it teas honest 
debt. 

He justified the excise law, too, as one of the 
best laws that could he pas=5ed, as nobodv 
would iiay the tax who did not choose to do 
it. 

We give this conversation as noted down by 
Jefferson in his “ Anas.” It is one of the veiy 
few instances we have of Washington’s infor- 
mal discussions with the members of his cabi- 
net, and it bears the stamp of that judgment, 
consideiatcness, delicacy, and good faith whicli 
enahle(?him to moderate and manage the way- 
ward passions and impulsos of able men. 

Hamilton was equally strenuous with Jeffer- 
son in urging upon Washington the policy of a 
re-election, as it regarded the public good, and 
wrote to liim fully on the subject. It was the 
opinion of every one, lie alleged, with whom 
he had conversed, that the affairs of the na- 
tional government were not yet firmly estab- 
lished; that its enemies, generally speaking, 
were as inveterate as ever ; that their enmity 
had been sharpened by its success and all the 
re^eutments which flow fiora disappointed pre- 
dictions and mortified vanity; that a geneial 
and strenuous effort was making in every State 
to place the administiation of it in the hands 
of its enemies, as if they were its safest guar- 
dians , that the peiflod of the next IIou’^o of 
Representatives was likely to prove the crisis (jf 
its national character; that if Washington con- 
tinued in office, nothing materially mischievous 
was to bo apprehonded , but, if he should quit, 
much was to be dreaded ; that the same mo- 
tives whioli had induced him to accept origin- 
ally, ought to decide him to continue till mat- 
ters had assumed a more determinate aspect ; 
that, indeed, it would have been better as it 
regal ded Ins own character, that ho had never 
consented to corao forward than now to leave 
the business unfinished and in danger of being 
undone ; that in the event of storms arising, 
there would be an imputation cither of want 
of foresight or want of fiimness; and, in fine, 
that on public and personal accounts, on patri- 
otic and prudential considerations, the clear 
jiath to bo pursued by him would ho again flio 
obey the \mlco of his country ; which, it was 
not doubted, would bo as earnest and as unani- 
mous as ever. 

In concluding his letter, Ilamiltou observes, 
“The sentiments I have delivered upon this 
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occasion, I can truly say, proceed exclusively 
from an anxious concern, for tlie public ■welfare 
and an affectionate personal attachment.” 

Mr. Edmund Eandolph also, after a long let- 
ter on the “jeopardy of the Union,” which 
seemed to him “ at the eve of a crisis,” adds 
“ The fuel which has been already gathered for 
combustion wants no addition. But how aw- 
fully might it be increased, were the violence, 
which is now suspended by a universal submis- 
sion toy our pretensions, let loose hy your res- 
ignation Permit me, then, m the fervor of 
a dutiful and affectionate attachment to yon, to 
beseech you to penetrate the consequences of a 
dereliction of the reins. The constitntion 
would never have been adopted but from a 
knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and 
an expectation that you would execute it. It 
is a in a state of probation. The most inauspi- 
cious struggles are past, hut the public delib- 
erations need stability. You alone can give 
them stability. Yon suffered yourself to yield 
when the voice of your country summoned you 
to the admmistration. Should a civil war arise, 
yon cannot stay at home. And how much 
easier will it he to disperse the factions, which 
are rU'shing to this catastrophe, than to subdue 
them after they shall appear in arms ? It is the 
fixed opinion of the world, that you surrender 
nothing mcomplete.” 

Not the cabinet, merely, divided as it was in 
its pohtical opinions, but all parties, however 
discoidant in other points, concurred in a deshe 
that Washington should continue in office — so 
truly was he regarded as the choice of the na- 
tion. 

But though the cabinet was united in feeling 
on this one subj’ect, in other respects its dissen- 
sions were increasing in virulence. Hamilton, 
aggrieved by the attacks made in Freneau’s 
paper upon Ms funding and banking system, his 
duty on home-made spirits, and other points 
of his financial policy, and upon himself, by 
holding him up as a monarchist at heai’fc, aud 
considering these attacks as originating in the 
hostility of Freneau’s patron, Mr. Jefferson, 
addressed a note signed T. L , to the editor of 
the Gazette of the United States, in which he 
observed that the editor of the National Gazette 
received a salary from government, adding the 
significant qu ere— -whether this salary was paid 
him for translations or for imhlioations, the de- 
sign of which was to vilify those to whom the 
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I voice of the people had committed the adminis- 
I tration of our public affairs, to oppose the 
! measures of government, and, by false insinua- 
' tions, to disturb the public peace ? “In com- 
' mon life it is thought ungrateful for a man to 
bite the hand that puts bread in his mouth; 
hut, if the man is hired to do it, the case is 
altered.” 

In another article, dated August 4th, Mr. 
Hamilton, under the signature of “An Ameri- 
can,” gave some particulars of the negotiations 
which ended m the establishment of the Nation- 
al Gazette, devoted to the interests of a certain 
I party, of which Mr. Jefferson was the head, 

■ “An experiment,” said he, “ somewhat new in 
! the history of political manceuvres in this coun- 
tiy ; a newspaper Instituted hy a public ofificer, 
and the editor of it regularly pensioned with the 
public money in the disposal of that officer. * 
^ * 4: 22 iay be asked — is it possible 

that Mr. Jefferson, the head of a prmcipal de- 
partment of the government, can be the patron 
of a paper, the evident object of which is to 
decry the government and its measui es ? If he 
disapproves of the government itself, and thinks 
it deserving of his opposition, can he reconcile 
it to his own personal dignity and the princi- 
ples of probity, to hold an office under it, and 
employ the means of official infiuenoe in that 
opposition ? If ho disapproves of the leading 
measures which have been adopted in the course 
of his administration, can he reconcile it with 
the principles of delicacy and propriety, to hold 
a place in that administration, and at the same 
time to he instrumental in vilifying measures 
which have been adopted by majorities of both 
branches of the legislature, and sanctioned ly 
the chief magistrate of the Union f ” 

This attack brought out an affidavit from Mr. 
Fi'eneau, in which he declared that his coming 
to Philadelphia was his own voluntary act, 
that, as an editor of a newspaper, he had never 
been urged, advised, or influenced by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and that not a single line of his Gazette 
was ever directly or indirectly written, dictated, 
or composed for it, by the Secretary of State 

■Washington had noticed this growmg feud 
with excessive pain, and at length found it ne- 
cessary to interfere and attempt a reconciliation 
between the warring parties. In the course of 
a letter to Jefferson (Aug, 33d), on the subject 
of Indian hostilities, and the possibility of their 
being furnished by foreign agents to check, as 
fai^ as possible, the rapid increase, extension,, 
and consequence of the United States, “ How 
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Tinfortniiate then,’^ observes he, and how much 
to he regretted that, while we are encompassed 
on all sides with armed enemies and insidious 
friends, internal dissensions should he harrow- 
ing and tearing our vitals. The latter, to me, 
is the most serious, the most alarming, and the 
most afflicting of the two ; and without more 
charity for the opinions and acts of one another 
in governmental matters, or some more infalli- 
ble criterion by which the truth of speculative 
opinions, before they have undergone the test 
of esperience, are to he prejudged, than has yet 
fallen to the lot of fallibility, I believe it will 
be difficult, if not impracticable, to manage the 
reins of government, or to keep the parts of it 
together ; for if, instead of laying our shoulders 
to the machine after measures are decided 
on, one pulls this way and another that, before 
the utility of the thing is faiily tried, it must 
iuevitahly be torn asunder ; and, in my opmion, 
the fairest prospect of happiness and prosperity 
that ever was presented to man, will be lost 
perhaps forever. 

My earnest wish and fondest hope, there- 
fore, is, that instead of wounding suspicions and 
irritating charges, there may be liberal allow- 
ances, mutual forbearances^ and temporizing 
yieldings on all sides. Under the exercise of 
these, matters will go on smoothly, and, if pos- 
sible, more prosperously Without them, every 
thing must rnh ; the wheels of government will 
clog ; our enemies will triumph, and, by throw- 
ing their weight into the disaffected scale, may 
accomplish the rum of the goodly fabric we 
have been erecting.” 

Admonitions to the same purport were ad- 
dressed by him to Hamilton. “ Having pre- 
mised these things,” adds he, “ I would fain hope 
that liberal allowances will be made for the po- 
litical opinions of each other; and, instead 
of those wounding suspicions and irritating 
charges, with which some of our gazettes are so 
strongly impregnated, and which cannot fail, 
if persevered in, of pushing matters to extrem- 
ity, and thei'eby tearing the machine asundei*, 
that there may bo mutual forbearance and tem- 
porizing yielding on all sides. Without these 
I do not see how the reins of governmont are 
to be managed, or how the Union of the States 
can he much longer preserved,” ^ \t ^ 

“ 1 do not moan to apply this advice to any 
measures which are passed, or to any particular 
character. I have given it in the same general 
terms to other officers of the government My 
earnest wish is, that balsam may be poured into 


all the wounds which have been given, to pre- 
vent them from gangrening, and from those fa- 
tal consequences which the commnmty may 
sustain if it is withheld.” ^ 

Hamilton was prompt and affectionate in his 
reply, expressing sincere regret at the cheum- 
etances which had given rise to the uneasy sen- 
sations experienced by Washington. “ It is my 
most anxious wish,” writes he, “ as far as may 
depend upon me, to smooth the path of your 
administration, and to render it prosperous and 
happy. And if any prospect shall open of heal- 
ing or terminating the differences which exist, I 
shall most cheerfully embrace it ; though I con- 
sider myself as the deeply injured party. The 
recommendation of such a spirit is worthy of 
the moderation and wisdom which dictated it.” 

He then frankly acknowledged that he had 
had “ some instrumentality ” in the retaliations 
which of late had fallen upon certain public 
characters. 

I considered myself compelled to this con- 
duct,” adds he, “by reasons public as well as 
peisonal, of the most cogent nature. I hnoio I 
have been an object of uniform O23i)osition from 
Mr Jefferson, from the moment of his coming 
to the city of Few Yoik to enter upon his pres- 
ent offi.ee. I Jenow, from the most authentic 
sources, that I have been the frequent subject 
of the most unkind whispers and insinuations 
from the same quarter. I have long seen a 
formed party in the legislature under his aus- 
pices, bent upon my subversion. I cannot 
doubt, from the evidence I possess, that the 
NaUonal Gazette was instituted by him for po- 
litical purposes, and that one leading object of 
it has been to render me and all the measures 
onnected with my department as odious as 
possible.” “ Feverthelesa,” proceeds he, ‘‘I 
can truly say, that, excepting explanations to 
confidential fi lends, I never, directly or indi- 
rectly, retaliated or countenanced retaliation 
till very lately. ^ ^ ^ ^ J' 

But when I no longer doubted that there was 
a formed party deliberately bent upon the sub- 
version of measures which, in its consequences, 
would subvert the government; when I saw 
that the undoing of the funding system in par- 
ticular, (which, whatever may be the original 
measures of that system, would prostrate the 
credit and honor of the nation, and bring the 
government into contempt with that desorq}tion 
of men who are in every society the only firm 
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supporters of gOTemment,) was an avowed ob- 
ject of tbe party , and that aU possible pains 
were taken to produce that eiFect, by rendering 
it odious to tbe body of tbe people, I considered 
it a duty to endeavor to resist tbe torrent, and, as 
an effectual means to this end, to draw aside tbe 
veil from tbe principal actois. To tbis strong 
impulse, to tbis decided conviction, I bave 
yielded , and I tbink events will prove that I 
bave judged ngbtly. 

l^Tevertbeless, I pledge my band to you, sir, 
that, if you shall hereafter form a plan to re- 
unite tbe members of your administration upon 
some steady principle of co-operation, I will 
faithfully concur in executing it during my con- 
tmuance in office. And I will not, directly or 
indirectly, say or do a thing that shall endanger 
a feud.” 

Jefferson, too, in a letter of tbe same date, 
assured Washington that to no one bad tbe dis- 
sensions of tbe cabinet given deeper concern 
than to himself— to no one equal mortification 
at being bimself a part of them. His own 
grievances, which led to those dissensions, be 
traced back to tbe time when Hamilton, in the 
spring of 1790, procured bis influence to effect 
a change m tbe vote on Assumption. “ When 
I embarked in tbe government,” writes be, “ it 
was with a determination to intermeddle not at 
all with tbe legislature, and as little as possible 
with my co-departments. Tbe fii’st and only 
instance of variance from tbe former part of 
my resolution, I was dujied into by tbe Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and made a tool for for- 
warding bis schemes, not then sufficiently un- 
derstood by me ; and of all tbe errors of my 
political life, tbis has occasioned me tbe deepest 
regret.” * it has been supposed 

that I have ever intrigued among tbe members 
of tbe legislature to defeat tbe plans of tbe Sec- 
retary of tbe Treasury, it is contrary to all 
truth, ^ ^ That I have utterly, in my 
private conversations, disapproved of tbe system 
of tbe Secretary of tbe Treasury, I acknowledge 
and avow ; and tbis was not merely a specula- 
tive difference. His system flowed from prin- 
ciples adverse to liberty, and was calculated to | 
undermine and demolish the republic by crea- | 
ting an influence of bis department over tbe I 
members of tbe legislature,” 

In regard to Freneau’s Gazette, Mr. Jefferson 
absolutely denied that be bad set it up, but ad- 
mitted that, on its first establishment, and sub- 
sequently from time to time, be had furnished" 
tbe editor with tbe Leyden Gazette, requesting I 


[ that be would always translate and publish tbe 
I material intelligence contained in them “ But 
as to any other du action or indication,” adds 
be, “ of my wish bow bis pi ess should be con- 
ducted, what sort of intelligence be should give, 

; what essays encourage, I can protest, in the 
presence of Heaven, that I never did, by myself 
or any other, directly or indirectly, say a sylla- 
ble, nor attempt any kind of influence. I can 
further protest, in tbe same awful presence, 
that I never did, by myself or any other, di- 
rectly or indirectly, write, dictate, or procure 
any one sentence or sentiment to be inserted in 
Im or any other Gazette^ to which my name 
was not affixed, or that of my office. 

“ Freneau’s proposition to publish a paper 
having been about tbe time that tbe writings 
of Ptjblioola and tbe DisoounsEs oh Davila 
bad a good deal excited the public attention, I 
took it for granted, from Freneau’s character, 
which bad been marked as that of a good Whig, 
that be would give ee place to pieces written 
against tbe aristocratical and monarchical prin- 
ciples these papers had inculcated, + ssj -i; 

“ As to the merits or demerits of Ms paper, 
they certainly concern me not. He and Fenno 
[editor of the United States Gazette] are rivals 
for the public favor , tbe one courts them by 
flattery, tbe other by censure ; and I believe it 
will be admitted that the one bast»e6n as sei- 
vile as tbe other severe. But is not tbe dig- 
nity and even decency of government com- 
mitted, when one of its principal ministers en- 
lists himself as an anonymous writer or para- 
grapbist for either tbe one or the other of 
them ? ” 

Mr. Jefferson considered bimself particularly 
aggrieved by charges against him in Fenno’s 
Gazette, wbiob be ascribed to the pen of Mr. 
Hamilton, and intimated tbe possibility, that 
after bis retirement from office, be might make 
an appeal to the country, should bis own justifi- 
cation or tbe interests of tbe Eepublio require 
it, subscribing bis name to whatever be might 
write, and using with freedom and truth the 
facts and names necessary to place the cause in 
its just form before that tribunal, “ To a thor- 
ough disregard of tbe honors and emoluments 
of office, I join as great a value for tbe esteem 
of my countrymen; and conscious of having 
merited it by an integrity which cannot be re- 
proached, and by an enthusiastic devotion to 
their rights and liberty, I will not suffbr my re- 
tirement to be clouded by tbe slanders of a man, 
whose history, from the moment at which his- 
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toiy can stoop to notice liinij is a tissue of 
machinations against the liberty of the country 
Mliich has not only leceivecl and given him 
bread, but heaped its honors on his head ” 

■Washington’s solicitude for harmony in his 
cabinet had been rendered more anxious by 
public disturbances in some parts of the coun- 
try. The excise law on ardent spirits distilled 
within the United States, had, from the time 
of its enactment by Congress in 1791, met witli 
opposition from the inhabitants of the Western 
counties of Pennsylvania. It had been modi- 
fied and rendeied less offensive within the pres- 
ent year ; but the hostility to it had continued. 
Combinations were formed to defeat the execu- 
tion of it, and the revenue officers weie riot- 
ously opposed m the execution of their duties. 

Determined to exert all the legal powers with 
which he was invested to check so daring and 
unwarrantable a spirit, Washington, on the 16th 
of September, issued a proclamation, warning 
all persons to desist from such unlawful com- 
binations and proceedings, and requiring all 
courts, magistrates, and officers to bring the in- 
fractors of the law to justice ; copies of which 
proclamation were sent to the governors of 
Pennsylyania and of hTorth and South Carolina, 

On the 18th of October, Washington made 
one more effort to allay the discord in his cab- 
inet. Finding it impossible for the rival secre- 
taries to concur in any system of politics, he 
urged them to accommodate their differences 
by mutual yieldings. “ A measure of this sort,” 
observed he, ‘‘ would produce harmony and 
consoquent good in our public councils, and the 
contrary will inevitably produce confusion and 
serious mischiefs ; and ail for what ? Because 
mankind cannot think alike, but would adopt 
different means to att^iin the same end. For I 
will frankly and solemnly declare, that I believe 
the views of both to be pure and well meant, 
and that experience only will decide with re- 
spect to the salutariness of the measures which 
are the subjects of this dispute. 

“ Why, then, when some of the best citizens 
of the United States— men of discernment — 
uniform and tried patriots — who have no sinis- 
ter views to promote, but are chaste in their 
ways of thinking and acting, are to be found, 
some on one side and some on the other of the 
questions which have caused these agitations — 
why should either of you be so tenacious of 
your opinions as to make no allowance for those 
of the other ? * 

“ I have a great, a sincere esteem and regard 


for yon both ; and ardently wish that some line 
could be marked out by which both of you could 
walk ” 


CHAPTER XYII. 

It was after a long and painful conflict of 
feelings that Washington consented to he a can- 
didate for 1 e-election There w as no opp osition 
on the part of the public, and the vote for him 
in the Electoral College was unanimous. In 
a letter to a friend, he declared himself grate- 
fully impressed by so distinguished and honora- 
ble a testimony of public approbation and con- 
fidence. In truth he had been apprehensive of 
being elected by but a meagre majority, which 
he acknowledged would have been a matter of 
chagrin, 

George Clinton, of Hew York, was held np 
for the Yice-Presidency, in opposition to John 
Adams , but the latter was re-elected by a ma- 
jority of twenty-seven electoral votes. 

But though gratified to find that the hearts . 
of Ms countrymen wore still with him, it was 
with no emotion of pleasure that Washington 
looked forward to aiiothci term of public duty, 
and a prolonged absence from the quiet I'etire- 
; njent of Mount Yernon. 

The session of Congress, which was to close 
his present term, opened on the fifth of Hovem- 
ber. The oontinuanoe of the Indian war formed 
a painful topic in the President’s address. Ef- 
forts at pacification had as yet been unsuccess- 
ful. two brave officerR, Colonel Hardin and 
Major Trueman, who had been sent to negotiate 
with the savages, had been severally murdered, 
Yigorous prepai'ations were thereforo making 
for an active prosecution of hostilities, in which 
Wayne was to take the field. Washington, 
with benevolent oarnestnoss, dwelt upon the 
humane system of civilizing the tribes, by incul- 
cating agricultural tastes a^id habits. 

The factious and turbulent opposition which 
had been made in some parts of the country to 
the collection of duties on spirituous liqubrs 
distilled in the United States, was likewise ad- 
verted to by the Prosicleni, and a determination 
expressed to assert and maintain the just au- 
thority of the laws ; trusting in the “ full co- 
operation of the other departments of govern- 
ment, and the zealous support of all good citi- 
zens.” 

In a part of the speech addressed to tho 
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House of Eepresentatives, Re expressed a strong 
hope that the state of the national finances was 
now sufficiently matured to admit of an ar- 
rangement for the redemption and discharge of 
the public debt. “ FTo measure,” said he, “ can 
be more desirable, whether viewed with an eye 
to its intrinsic importance, or to the general 
sentiment and wish of the nation.” 

The address was well received by both honses, 
and a disposition expressed to concur with 
the President’s views and wishes. The discns- 
sion of the subjects to which he had called their 
attention, soon produced vehement conflicts of 
opinion in the house, marhing the growing vir- 
ulence of parties. The Secretaiy of the Tieas- 
uiy, in reporting, at the request of the House, 
a plan for the annual reduction of so mncli of 
the national debt as the United States had a 
right to redeem, spoke of the expenses of the 
Indian war, and the necessity of additional in- 
ternal taxes. The consideration of the report 
was parried or evaded, and a motion made to 
roduco the military establishment This gave | 
an opportunity for sternly criticizing the mode i 
in which the Indian war had been conducted; 
for discussing the comparative merits and cost 
of regular and militia forces, and for inveighing 
against standing armies, as dangerous to liber- 
ty These discussions, while they elicited much 
heat, led to no present result, and gave way to 
an inquiry into the conduct of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in regard to certain loans, which 
the President, in conformity to acts of Con- 
gress, had authorized him to make ; but con- 
cerning the management of which he had not 
furnished detailed reports to the legislatuic. 

The subject was opened by Mr. Giles, of Yir- 
giiiia, who moved in the House of Representa- 
tives a series of resolutions seeking information 
in the matter, and who followed his resolutions 
by a speech, charging the Secretary of the 
Treasury with official misconduct, and intimat- 
ing that a largo balance of public money had 
not been accounted for. 

A report of the Secretary gave all the in- 
foimation desired ; but the charges against him 
continued to ho urged with great acrimony to 
the close of the session, when they wore signal- 
ly rejected, not more than sixteen members 
voting for any one of them. 

The veneration inspired by the character of 
Washington, and tlio persuasion that he would 
never permit himself to be considered the head 
of a party, had hitherto shielded him from at- 
tack ; a little oironmstance, Jiowover, showed 


I that the rancor of party was beginning to glance 
' at him. 

On his hirtli-day (Feh. 22) many of the mem- 
bers of Congress were desnous of waiting on 
him in testimony of respect as chief magistrate 
of the Union, and a motion was made to adjourn 
for half an honr for that purpose. It met with 
serious opposition as a species of homage — it 
was setting up an idol dangerous to liberty — it 
had a bias towards monarchy ! 

Wasbrngton, though he never courted popu- 
larity, was attentive to the signs of pnhlic opin- 
ion, and disposed to be guided by them when 
right. The time for entering upon his second 
term of Presidency was at hand. There had 
been much cavilling at the parade attending his 
first installation, • Jeffiorson especially had pro- 
uonneed it ‘‘not at all in character with the 
simplicity of republican government, and look- 
ing, as if wishfully, to those of European 
Comets.” 

To guide him on the coming occasion, Wash- 
ington called the heads of departments togeth- 
er, and desired they would consult with one 
anothei’, and agree on any changes they might 
consider for the bettor, assuring them he would 
willingly confoim to whatever they should 
advise. 

They held such consultation, and ultimately 
gave their individual opinions in writing, with 
regard to the time, manner, and place of the 
President’s taking the oath of office. As they 
were divided in opinion, and gave no positive 
advice as to any change, no change was made. 
On the 4th of March, the oath was publicly ad- 
ministered to Washington by Mr. Justice Gush- 
ing, in the Senate Chamber, in presence of the 
heads of departments, foreign ministers, such 
members of the House of Representatives as 
were in town, and as many other spectators as 
could bo accommodated. 


CHAPTER XYIII. 

Eaely in 1^92, Gouvernour Morris had re- 
ceived the appointment of minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the French court. His diplomatic 
correspondence from Paris gave shocking ac- 
counts of the excesses attending the revolution. 
Franco he represented as governed by Jacobin 
clubs. Lafayette, by endeavoring to check 
their excesses, had completely lost Ms author- 
ity. “ Were he to appear just now in Paris, 
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unattended by his army,” -writes MorriSj he 
would be tom to pieces.” Washington leeeiv- 
ed these accounts with deep concern. What 
was to be the fate of that distracted countiy— 
what was to be the fate of his friend I 

Jefferson was impatient of these gloomy 
pictiirmgs , especially -when he saw their effect 
upon W ashingtoffs mind. “ The fact is,” writes 
he, ‘‘that Gouvernenr Morns, a high-flying 
monarchy man, shutting his eyes and his faith 
to every fact against his wishes, and believing 
every tlimg he desires to he true, has kept the 
President’s mind constantly poisoned with his 
forebodings.” 

His forebodings, however, were soon verl- 
fled. Lafayette addressed from his camp, a 
letter to the Legislative Assembly, formally 
denouncing the conduct of the Jacobin club as 
violating the declaration of rights and the con- 
stitution. 

His letter was of no avail. On the 20th of 
June bands from the Faubourg St Antoine, 
armed with juices, and headed by Santerro, 
marched to the Tuileries, insulted the king in 
the presence of his family, obliging him to put 
on the hornet ronge^ the baleful cap of liberty 
of the revolution. Lafayette, still loyal to his 
sovereign, hastened to Paris, a^ipeared at the 
bar of the Assembly, and demanded, in the 
name of the army, the punishment of those ^ 
who had thus violated the constitution, by in- 
sulting m his palace, the chief of the executive 
power. His intervention proved of no avail, 
and he returned with a sad and foreboding 
heart to his army. 

On the 9th of August, Paris was startled by 
the sound of the fatal tocsin at midnight. On 
the 10th the chateau of the Tuileries was at- 
tacked, and the Swiss gudi^l who defended it, 
were massacred. The king and queen took 
refuge in the National Assembly, whicli body 
decreed tho suspension of the king’s authority. 

It was at once the overthrow of the inon- 
aroliy, tho anuiliilation of the constitutional 
party, and the commencement of the reign of 
terror. Lafayette, who was tlio head of the 
constitutionalists, was involved in their down- 
fall. The Jacobins denounced him in the Na- 
tional Assembly,* his arrest ivas decreed, and 
emissaries were sent to carry the decree into 
effect. At first he thought of repairing at once 
to Paris and facing his accusers, but, on second 
tliouglits, determined to bend before the storm 
and await the return of more propitious days. 

Leaving every thing in order in Ms army, 


which remained encamped at Sedan, he set off 
■with a few trusty friends for the Netherlands, 
to seek an asylum in Holland or the United 
States, but, with his companions, was detained 
a prisoner at Rochefort, the first Austrian post. 

“ Thus his circle is completed,” writes Mor- 
ris “ He has spent his fortune on a revolution, 
and is now crushed by the wheel which he put 
in motion. He lasted longer than I expected,” 

■Washington looked with a sadder eye on this 
catastrophe of Lafayette’s high-hearted and 
gallant aspirations, and mourned over the ad- 
verse fortunes of his friend. 

The reign of terror continued. “We have 
had one week of unchecked murders, in which 
some thousands have perished in the city,” 
writes Morris to Jefferson, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. “It began with between two and 
three hundred of the clergy, who had been shot 
because they would not take the oaths proscrib- 
ed by the law, and which they said wore con- 
trary to their conscience.” Thence ilieso execu- 
tors of speedy justice went to the ciUbaye where 
persons were confined who were at court on tho 
10th of August, These were despatched also, 
and afterwards they visited the other prisons, 
“All those who were confined either on the 
accusation or suspicion of crimes, were destroy- 
ed.” 

The accounts of these massacres grieved Mr. 
Jofierson. They were shocking in themselves, 
and he feared they might bring groat discredit 
upon the Jacobins of France, whom he consid- 
ered republican patriots, bent on tho estahlibh- 
ment of a free constitution. They had acqui- 
esced for a time, said ho, in the experiment of 
retaining an heioditary executive, but finding, 
if pursued, it would ensure the re-establishment 
of a despotism, they considered it absolutely 
indispensable to expunge that oiEce. “ In the 
struggle which was necessary, many guilty per- 
sons foil without tlie forms of trial, and with 
them, some innocent. Those I dojdore as much 
as anybody, and shall deplore some of them to 
the day of my death. Hut I deplore thoni as I 
should have done, had they fallen in battle. It 
was necessary to use tho arm of the people, a 
machine not quite so blind as balls and bombs, 
but blind to a certain degree. A few of their 
cordial friends met at their hands tho fate of 
enemies. But time and truth will rescue and 
embalm their momories, while their posterity 
will be enjoying that very liberty for which 
they would never have hesitated to offer up 
their lives. The lib erty of the whole earth was 
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depending on the issue of the contest, and was 
ever such a prize won with so little innocent 
blood? My own affections have been deeply 
wounded by some of the martyis to this cause, 
but rather than it should have failed, I u ould 
have seen half the earth desolated , wei e there 
but an Adam and Eve left in every country, 
and left free, it would be better than as it now 

IS.” 

Washington, who contemplated the French 
revolution with a less sanguine eye than Jeffer- 
son, was simply shocked at the atrocities which 
disgraced it, and at the dangers to be appre- 
hended from an unrestrained populace, A let- 
ter winch he received from Gouverneur Morris 
(dated October 23d), placed the condition of 
the unfortunate Louis XYL, the ancient friend 
and ally of America, in a light to a-waken his 
benevolent sympathy, “ You will have seen,” 
writes Morris, that the king is accused of high 
crimes and misdemeanors ; but I verily believe 
that he wished sincerely for this nation, the 
enjoyment of the utmost degree of liberty, 
which their situation and circumstances will 
permit. He wished for a good constitution, 
but, unfortunately, he had not the means to 
obtain it, or, if he had, he was thwarted by 
tiioso about him. What may be his fate God 
only knows, but history informs us that the 
passage of dethroned monarchs is short from 
the prison to the grave.” 

Nothing, howevei, in all the eventful tidings 
from France, gave Washington greater concern 
than the catasiiophe of his friend Lafayette. 
Ills first thoughts prompted the consolation 
and asbi stance of the marchioness In a letter 
*to Iier, he writes : “ If I had words that could 
convoy to you an adequate idea of my feelings 
on the present situation of the Maiquis Lafay- 
ettc, this letter would appear to you in a differ- 
ent garb. The sole object in wilting to yon 
now, is to inform you that I have deposited in 
the hands of Mr. Nicholas Yan Staphorst of 
Amsterdam, two thousand three hundred and 
ten guilders, Holland currency, equal to two 
bundled guineas, subject to your orders. 

“ This sum is, I am certain, the least I am 
indebted for services rendered me by the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, of which I never yet have 
received the iiccoimt. I could add much, but 
it is best, perhaps, that I should say little on 
this subject. Your goodness will supply my 
deficiency. 


“ The uncertamty of your situation, after all 
the inquiiies I have made, has occasioned a 
delay m this address and remittance ; and even 
now the measure adopted is more the effect of 
a desire to find where you are, tlian from any 
knowledge I have obtained of your residence.” 

Madame de Lafayette, m fact, was at that 
time a prisoner in France, in painful ignorance 
of her husband’s fate. She had been com- 
manded by the Jacobin committee to repair to 
Paris about the time of the massacres, but was 
subsequently permitted to reside at Ohavanlao, 
under the surveillance of the municipality. 

We will anticipate events by adding here, 
that some time afterwards, finding her husband 
was a prisoner in Austiia, she obtained permis- 
sion to leave France, and ultimately, with her 
two daughters, joined him in his prison at 01- 
mutz, George Washington Lafayette, the son 
of the General, determined to seek an asylum 
in America 

In the mean time, the arms of revolution- 
ary France were crowned with great success. 

Towns fall before them without a blow,” 
writes Gouverneur Morris, ‘‘ and the declara- 
tion of rights produces an effect equal at lea^t 
to the trumpets of Joshua.” But Morris was 
far from drawing a favorable augury fi om this 
success. “We must observe the civil, moral, 
religions, and political institutions,” said he. 
“ These have a steady and lasting effect, and 
these only ** Since I have been in this 

country, I have seen the worship of many idols, 
and hut little o/ the true God. I have seen, 
many of those idols broken, and some of them 
beaten to dust. I have seen the late constitu- 
tion, in one short year, admired as a stupen- 
dous monument of human wisdom, and ridi- 
culed as an egregious production of folly and 
vice. I wish much, very much, the happiness 
of this inconstant people. I love them. I feel 
grateful for their efforts in our cause, and I con- 
sider the establishment of a good constitution 
here as the principal means, under Divine Prov- 
idence, of extending the blessings of freedom 
to the many millions of my fellow-men, who 
groan in bondage on the continent of Europe. 
But I do not greatly indulge tho flattering illu- 
sions of hope, because I do not yet perceive 
that leformation of morals, without which, lib- 
erty is but an empty sound.” 


*■ Lifo of Moriie, n, 24S. 


* Letter to Mi. Sliort. Jofferson’s "Woiks, in, 501 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

It was under gloomy auspices, a divided cab- 
inet, and increasing exasperation of parties, a 
suspicion of monarchical tendencies, and a 
threatened abatement of popularity, that Wash- 
ington entered upon liis second term of presi- 
dency. It was a portentous period in the his- 
tory of the world, for m a little wliile came 
news of that tragical event, the beheading of 
Loins XYI, It was an event deplored by many 
of the truest advocates of liberty in America, 
who, lihe Washington, remembered that unfor- 
tunate monarch as the friend of their country 
m her i evolutionary struggle ; hut others, zeal- 
ots in the cause of political reform, considered 
it with complacency, as sealing the downfall of 
the French monarchy and the establishment of 
a republic. 

An event followed hard upon it to shake the 
quiet of the woild- Early in April intelligence 
was received that Erance had declared war 
against England. Popular excitement was now- 
wound up to the highest pitch What, it was 
asked, were Americans to do in such a junc- 
ture ? Oould they remain nneonoerned specta- 
tors of a conflict between their ancient enemy 
and republican France ? Should they fold their 
arms and look coldly on a war, begun, it is true, 
by France, but thioatening tlie subversion of 
the republic, and the re-establishment of a mon- 
aichical government ? 

Many, in the wild enthusiasm of the moment, 
would at once 'have precipitated the country 
into a war. Fortunately this helligcront im- 
pulse was not general, and was cheeked by the 
calm, controlling wisdom of Washington. He 
was at Mount Vernon when he received now's 
of the war, and understood that American ves- 
sels were already designated, and some even 
fitting out to serve in it as privateers. ITe 
forthwith despatched a letter to Jefferson on 
the subject. “ War having actually commciiood 
between France and Groat Britain,” writes ho, 
“ it behooves the government of this country 
to use every means in its power to iirevent the 
citizens thereof from embroiling us with either 
of those powers, by endeavoring to maintain a 
strict neutrality.” 

Hastoning back to Philadelphia, he hold a 
cabinet council on the 19tli of April, to deliber- 
ate on the measures proper to bo observed by 
the United States in the present crisis ; and to 


determine upon a general plan of conduct for 
the Executive. 

In this council it was unanimously deter- 
mined that a proclamation should be issued by 
the President, “ forbidding the citizens of the 
United States to take part in any hostilities on 
the seas, and warning them against carrying to 
the belligerents any articles deemed contraband 
according to the modern usages of nations, and 
foibidding all acts and proceedings inconsistent 
with the duties of a friendly nation towards 
those at war.” 

It was unanimously agreed also, that should 
the republic of France send a minister to the 
I United States, he should be received. 

No one at the present day questions the wis- 
dom of Washington’s proclamation of neutral- 
ity. It was our true policy to keep aloof from 
European wai, in which our power would be in- 
efficient, our loss certain. The measure, how- 
ever, was at variance with tlie enthusiastic feel- 
ings and excited passions of a large portion of the 
citizens. They treated it for a time with some 
forbearance, out of long-cherished reverence 
for*^ Washington’s name, hut his populaiity, 
hitherto unlimited, was no proof against the 
inflamed state of public feeling The proclama- 
tion was stigmatized as a royal edict ; a daring 
assumption of power; an open manifestation 
of partiality for England and hostility to France. 

Washington saw that a deadly blow was 
aimed at his influence and his administration, 
and that both wore at hazard ; but he was con- 
vinoed that neutrality was the true national 
policy, and he resolved to maintain it, whatever 
might be his immediate loss of poi)ular ffivor. 
His resolution was soon put to the test. 

The French repiihlio had recently appointed 
Edmond Charles Genet, or ‘Citizen Genet,’ as 
he was styled, minister to the United States. 
Ho was represented as a young man of good 
parts, very well educated, and of an ardent 
temper. He had served in the bureau of For- 
eign Affairs under the ministry of Yergonnes,. 
and been employed in various diplomatic situ- 
ations until the overthrow of tlio monarchy, 
when ho joined the popular party, beoaino a 
political zealot, and member of the Jacobin 
club, and was rewarded with the mission to 
America, 

A letter from Gouverneur Morris apiprised 
Mr. Jefferson that the Executive Oounoil had 
furnished Genet with three hundred blank com- 
missions for privateers, to bo given olandes- 
tinely to such persons as he might find in 
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America inclined to talve them. They sup- 
pose/' writes Morns, that the avidity of some 
adventurers may lead them into measures which 
would involve altercations with Great Britain, 
and terminate finally in a wai 

Genet’s conduct proved the correctness of 
this mfoimation He had landed at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, from the French frigate 
the Ambuscade, on the 8th of April, a shoit 
time before the proclamation of neutrality, and 
was received with great rejoicing and extrava- 
gant demonstrations of respect. His landing 
at a port several hundred miles from the seat 
of government, was a singular move for a dip- 
lomat , but Ills object in so doing was soon evi- 
dent It is usual for a foreign minister to pre- 
sent his credentials to the government to which 
he comes, and be received by it m form before 
he presumes to enter upon the" exercise of his 
functions. Citizen Genet, however, did not 
stop for these formalities. Confident in his 
nature, heated in his zeal, and flushed with the 
popular warmth of his reception, he could not 
pause to consider the proprieties of his mission 
and the delicate responsibilities involved in 
diplomacy. The contiguity of Charleston to 
the West Indies made it a favorable port for 
fitting out privateers against the trade of these 
islands, and during Genet’s short sojourn thei'e 
lio issued commissions for arming and equipping 
vessels of war for that purpose, and manning 
them with Americans. 

Ill the latter part of April, Genet set out for 
the north by land. As he proceeded on Ms 
journey, the newspapers teemed with accounts 
of the processions and addresses with which 
he was greeted, and the festivities which cele- 
brated Ins arrival at each place, defferson, in 
a letter to Madison written from Philadelphia 
on the 5th of May, observes with exultation : 

The war between France and England seems 
to be producing an effect not contemplated. 
All the old spirit of 1776, rekindling the news- 
papers from Boston to Charleston, proves this , 
and even the monoorat papers are obliged to 
publish the most furious philippics against Eng- 
land, A French frigate ^ took a British prize 
[the Grange] off the Capes of Delaware the 
other day, and sent her up here. Upon her 
coming into sight, thousands and thousands of 
the yeomanry of the city crowded and covered 
ilio wharves. Hever was there such a crowd 
seen there ; and when the British colors were 


seen reversed, and the French fiying above 
them, they burst into peals of exultation. I 
wish we may be able to repress the spiiit of 
the people within the limits of a fair neutrality. 
^ We expect Genet daily.” 

A friend of Hamilton writes in a different 
vein. Speaking of Genet, he observes* *‘He 
has a good person, a fine ruddy complexion, 
quite active, and seems always in a bustle, 
more like a busy man than a man of business. 
A Frenchman in his manners, he announces 
himself in all companies as the minister of the 
republic, etc , talks freely of his commission, 
and, like most Europeans, seems to have 
adopted mistaken notions of the penetration 
and knowledge of the people of the United 
States, His system, I think, is to laugh us into 
the war if he can.” 

On the 16th of May, Genet arrived at Phila- 
delphia. His belligerent operations at Charles- 
ton had already been made a subject of com- 
plaint to the government by Mi*. Hammond, 
the British mmister; but they produced no 
abatement in the public enthusiasm. “It was 
suspected,” writes Jefferson, “that there was 
not a clear mind in the President’s counsellors 
to receive Genet. The citizens, however, de- 
termined to receive him. Arrangements ware 
taken for meeting him at Gray’s Ferry, in a 
great body. He escaped that, by arriying in 
town with the letters which brought informa- 
tion that he was on the road.” * 

On the following day, various societies and 
a large body of citizens waited upon him with 
addresses, recahing with gratitude the aid given 
by Fiance in the achievement of American in- 
dependence, and extolling and rejoicing in the 
success of the arms of the French republic. 
On the same day, before Genet had presented 
Ms credentials and been acknowledged by the 
President, he was invited to a grand republican 
dinner, “at which,” we are told, “the com- 
pany united in singing the Marseilles hymn, 
A deputation of French sailors presented them- 
selves, and were received by the guests with 
the * fraternal embrace.’ The table was deco- 
rated with the * tree of liberty,’ and a red cap, 
called the cap of liberty, was placed on t.he 
head of the mmister, and from Ms travelled in 
succession from head to head round the table,” f 

This enthusiasm of the multitude was re- 
garded with indulgence, if not favor, by Jcffei- 
son, as being the effervescence of the true 


* The Ambuscade 


* Letter to Madison, Worbis, lii. 603. 
t Jaj’s Life, vol i,, p. 301. 
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spirit of liberty ; but was deprecated by Ham- | 
ilton as an infatuation that might “ do us much 
barm, and could do Fiance no good.’’ A let- 
ter, written by Mm at the time, is worthy of 
full citation, as embodying the sentiments of 
that party of which he was the leader. “ It 
cannot be without danger and inconvenience 
to our interests, to impress on the nations of 
Europe an idea that we are actuated hy the 
same spirit which has for some time past fatally 
misguided the measures of those who conduct 
the affairs of France, and sullied a cause once 
glorious, and that might have been tilnmphant. 
The cause of France is compared with that of 
America during its late revolution. "Would to 
Heaven that the comparison were just ! W oiild 
to Heaven we could discern, in the mirror of 
French affaiis, the same decorum, the same grav- 
ity, the same order, the same dignity, the same 
solemnity, which distinguished the cause of the 
American revolution! Clouds and darkness 
would not then rest upon the issue as they now 
do. I own I do not like the comparison When 
I contemplate the horrid and systematic massa- 
cres of the 2d and 3d of September ; when I 
observe that a Marat and a Bohespierre, the 
notorious prompters of those bloody scenes, sit 
triumphantly in the convention, and take a 
conspicuous part in its measures — that an at- 
tempt to bring the assassins to justice has been 
obliged to be abandoned — ^when I see an unfor- 
tunate prince, whose reign was a contmned 
demonstration of the goodness and benovolence 
of his heart, of his attachment to the people of 
whom he was the monarch, who, though edu- j 
cated in the lap of despotism, had given le- 
peatcrl proofs that he was not the enemy of 
liberty, brought precipitately and ignomin- 
iously to the block without any substantial 
proof of guilt, as yet disclosed— without even 
an authentic exhibition of motives, in decent 
regard to the opinions of mankind; when I 
find the doctrines of atheism openly advanced 
in the convention, and heard with loud ap- 
plauses; when I see the sword of fanaticism 
extended to force a political creed upon citi- 
zens who were invited to submit to the arms 
of France aa tho harbingers of liberty ; when I 
behold the hand of rapacity outatretolied to 
prostrate and ravish the monuments of relig- 
ious worship, erected by those citizens and their 
ancestoi^s; when I perceive passion, tumult, 
and violence usurping those seats, where reason 
and cool deliberation ought to preside, I ac- 
knowledge that I am glad to believe there is no 


real resemblance between what was the cause 
of America and what is the cause of France ; 
that the difference is no less great than that 
between liberty and licentiousness, I regret 
whatever has a tendency to confound them, 
and I feel anxious, as an American, that the 
ebullitions of inconsiderate men among us 
may not tend to involve our reputation in the 
j issue ” ^ 

Washington, from his elevated and responsi- 
'hle situation, endeavored to look beyond the 
I popular excitement, and regard the affairs of 
France with a dispassionate and impartial eye, 
but he confessed that he saw in the turn they 
had lately taken the probability of a terrible 
confusion, to which he could predict no certain 
issue : a boundless ocean whence no land was 
to be seen. He feared less, he said, for the 
cause of liberty in France from the pressure of 
foreign enemies, than from the strifes and quar- 
rels of those in whose hands the government 
was intrusted, who were ready to tear each 
other to pieces, and would more probably 
prove the worst foes the country had. 


OHAPTEB XS. 

OiT the IStli of May, Genet presented his let- 
ter of credence to the President; by whom, 
notwithstanding his late unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings at Charleston, ho was well roceivod ; 
Washington taking the occasion to express his 
sincere regard for tho French nation. 

Jefferson, who, as Secretary of State, was 
present, had all his warm sympathies in favor 
of France, roused by Genet’s diplomatic speech. 

‘‘ It was impossible,” writes ho to Madison, 
“for anything to bo more affectionate, more 
magnanimous, than the purport of Genet’s mis- 
sion. ‘ We wish you to do nothing,’ said ho, 
‘ but what is for your own good, and wo will 
do all in our power to promote it. Oherish 
your own peace and prosperity. You have 
expressed a willingness to cuter into a more 
liberal commerce with us ; I bring full powers 
to form such a treaty, and a preliminary decree 
of tho National Oonvention to lay open our 
country and its colonies to you, for every pur- 
pose of utility, without your participating tho 
burthens of maintaining and defending them. 
Wo see in you, the only person on earth who 


* Hamlltou’s Works, v. 666. 
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can love ns sincerely, and merit to be so loved.’ 
In short, he offers every thing, and ashs noth- 
ing.” 

‘‘Yet I know the offers will be opposed,” 
adds Jeffeison, “and snspect they will not be 
accepted. In short, my dear sir, it is impossi- 
ble for yon to conceive what is passing in onr 
conclave ; and it is evident that one or two, at 
least, nnder pretence of avoiding war on the 
one side, have no great antipathy to rnn foul 
of it on the other, and to make a part in the 
confederacy of princes against human liberty.” 

The ‘one or two,’ in the paiagraph above 
cited, no doubt, imply Hamilton and Knox. 

Washington again, in conversation, endeav- 
ored to counteract these suspicions which were 
swaying Jefferson’s mind against Ms contem- 
poraiies. We give Jefferson’s own acconnt of 
the conversation. “ He ^Washington) observed 
that, if anybody wanted to change the form of 
our government into a monarchy, he was sure 
it was only a few individuals, and that no man 
in the United States would set his face against 
it, more than himself ; but, that this was not 
what he was afraid of; his fears were from 
anothei quarter ; that tlhere was more danger 
of anarchy Icing introduced,’'’^ 

He then adverted to Freneau’s paper and its 
partisan hostilities He despised, he said, all 
personal attacks upon himself, but observed 
that there never had been an act of the gov- 
ernment which that paper had not abused, 
“ He was evidently sore and warm,” adds Jef- 
ferson, “ and I took his intention to be, that I 
should interpose in some way with Freneau ; 
perhaps, withdraw his appointment of trans- 
lating clerk in my offoe. But I will not do 
it.” 

It appears to us rather an ungracious deter- 
mination on the part of Jefferson, to keep this 
barking cur in Ms employ, when he found him 
so annoying to the chief, whom he professed, 
and we believe with sincerity, to revere. 
Neither are his reasons for so doing satisfac- 
tory, savoring, as they do, of those strong po- 
litical suspicions already noticed. “His (Fre- 
neau’s) paper,” observed he, “ has saved our 
constitution, which was galloping fast into 
monarchy, and has been checked by no 
means so powerfully as by that paper. It is 
well and universally known, that it has been 
that paper which checked the career of the 
monocrats ; the President, not sensible of the 
designs of the party, has not, with Ms usual 
good sense and sangfroid^ looked on the efforts 


and effects of this free press, and seen that, 
though some bad things have passed through 
it to the public, yet the good have preponder- 
ated immensely.” 

Jefferson was mistaken. Washington had 
legal ded the efforts and effects of this free 
pi ess with his nsual good sense ; and the in- 
jurious influence it exercised in public affairs, 
was presently manifested m the transactions of 
the government with Genet. The acts of this 
diplomatic personage at Charleston, had not 
been the sole ground of the complaint preferi ed 
by the British mmister. The capture of the 
British vessel, the Grange, by the frigate Am- 
buscade, formed a graver one. Occurring with- 
in our waters, it was a clear usurpation of na- 
tional sovereignty, and a violation of neutral 
rights. The British minister demanded a res- 
titution of the prize, and the cabinet were 
nnanimously of opinion that restitution should 
be made ; nor was there any difficulty with 
the French minister on this head ; hut resti- 
tution was likewise claimed of other vessels 
captmed on the high seas, and brought into 
port by the privateers authorized by Genet. 
In regaid to these there was a difference of 
sentiment in the cabinet. Hamilton and Knox 
were of opinion that the government should 
interpose to restore the prizes ; it being the 
duty of a neutral nation to remedy any injury 
sustained by armaments fitted out in its ports. 
Jefferson and Randolph contended that the case 
should be left to the decision of the courts of 
justice. If the couits adjudged the commis- 
sions issued by Genet to be invalid, they would, 
of course, decide the captures made under them 
to be void, and the property to remam in the 
oiigmal owners; if, on the other hand, the 
legal right to the property had been transferred 
to the captors, they would so decide. 

Seeing this difference of opinion in the cab- 
inet, WasMngton reserved the point for further 
deliberation ; but directed the Secretary of State 
to communicate to the ministers of France and 
Britain, the principles m which they concurred ; 
these being considered as settled. Circular let- 
ters, also, were addressed to the Governors of 
several States, requiring their co-operation, 
with force, if necessary, to carry out the rules 
agreed upon. 

Genet took umbrage at these decisions of 
the government, and expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion in a letter, complaining of them as viola- 

* Works, ax. 143 
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tions of natural right, and subversive of the ex- 
isting treaties between the two nations. His 
letter, though somewhat wanting in strict de- 
corum of language, induced a review of the 
subject in the cabinet ; and he was informed 
that no reason appeared for changing the sys- 
tem adopted He was further informed that 
in the opinion of the executive, the vessels 
which had been illegally equipped, should de- 
part from the ports of the United States. 

Genet was not disposed to acquiesce in 
these decisions. He was aware of the grateful 
feelings of the nation to France : of the popu- 
lar disposition to go all lengths shoit of war, 
in her favor ; of the popular idea, that repub- 
lican interests were identical on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; that a royal triumph over repub- 
licanism in Europe, would he followed by a 
combination to destroy it in this country. He 
had heard the clamor among the populace, and 
uttered in Freneau’s Gazette and other news- 
papers, against the policy of neutiality; the 
people, ho thought, were with him, if Washing- 
ton was not, and he believed the latter would 
not daie to risk his popularity m thwarting 
their enthusiasm. He persisted, therefore, in 
disregarding the decisions of the government, 
and spoke of them as a depai*ture from the ob- 
ligations it owed to France ; a cowardly aban- 
donment of fz lends when danger menaced. 

Another event added to the irritation of Ge- 
net. Two American citizens, whom ho had 
engaged at Charleston, to cruise in the service 
of France, were arrested on board of the pri- 
vateer, conducted to prison, and prosecutions 
commenced against them. The indignant feel- 
ings of Genet were vented in an extraordinary 
letter to the Secretary of State. When speak- 
ing of their arrest, “ The crime laid to their 
charge,-” writes he — ‘‘the crime which my 
mind cannot conoeive, and which my pen al- 
most refuses to state — is the serving of Franco, 
and defending with her children the common 
glorious cause of liberty. 

“Being ignorant of any positive law or 
treaty, which deprives Americans of this privi- 
lege, and authorizes officers of police arbitra- 
rily to take mariners in the service of France 
from on hoard of ihoir vessels, I call upon your 
intervention, sir, and that of the President of 
the United States, in order to obtain the im- 
mediate releasement of the above-mentioned 
officers, who have acquired, by the sentiments 
animating them, and by the act of their engage- 
iiiont, anterior to any act to the contrary, the 


right of French citizens, if they have lost that 
of American citizens.” 

The lofty and indignant tone of this letter 
had no effect in shaking the determination of 
government, or obtaining the release of the 
prisoners Washington confesses, however, 
that he was very much harried and peiplexed 
by the “ disputes, memoiials, and what not,” 
with which he was pestered, by one or other 
of the powers at war. It was a sore trial of 
his equanimity, his impartiality, and his discrim- 
ination, and wore upon his spirits and his health. 
“The President is not well,” wiutes Jefferson 
to Madison (June 9th) , “little lingering fevers 
have been hanging about him for a week or ten 
days, and affected his looks most remarkably. 
He is also extremely affected by the attacks 
made and kept up on him, in the public papers. 
I think he feels these things more than any 
other person I ever yet met with. I am sin- 
cerely sorry to see them.” 

Jeffei*son’s sorrow was hardly in accordance 
with the resolution expressed by him, to retain 
Freneau in his office, notwithstanding his inces- 
sant attacks upon the president and the meas- 
ui’es of his government. Washington might well 
feel sensitive to these attacks, which Jofforsou 
acknowledges were the moio mischievous, from 
being planted on popular ground, on the niii- 
versal love of the people to France and its cause. 
But he was not to be deterred by personal con- 
siderations, from the strict line of his duty. 
He was aware that, in withstanding the piihlic 
infatuation in regard to, France, lie was putting 
an unparalleled popularity at hazard ; but lie 
put it at hazard without hesitation ; and, in so 
doing, set a magnanimous example for his suc- 
cessors in office to endeavor to follow. 


OHAPTEK XSI. 

In the latter part of July, Washington was 
suddenly called to Mount Yernon by the death 
of Mr. Whiting, the manager of las ostaies. 
During his brief absonoo from the seat of gov- 
ernment, occurred the case of the 
Babau, This was a British merchant vessel 
which had been captured by a French privateer, 
and brought into Philadelphia, where she had 
been armed and equipped for privateering; 
manned with one hundred and twenty men, 
many of them Americans, and her name changed 
into that of Ze ZeUt Zemocrat. This, of course, 
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was in violation of Washington’s decision, -wliicli 
had been commnnicated to Genet. 

General Mifflin, now Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, being informed, on the 6th of July, that 
the vessel was to sail the nest day, sent his 
secretary, Mr. Dallas, at midnight to Genet, to 
persuade him to detain her until the President 
should arrive, intimating that otherwise force 
would he used to prevent her departure. 

Genet hew into one of the transports of pas- 
sion to which he was prone , contrasted the 
treatment experienced hy him from the officers 
of government, with the attachment to his 
nation professed hy the people at large ; declared 
that the President was not the sovereign of the 
country, and had no right, without consulting 
Congress, to give such instructions as he had 
issued to the State Governors, threatened to 
appeal from his decision to the people, and to 
repel force by force, should an attempt be made 
to seize the privateer. 

Apprised of this menace, Governor Mifflin 
forthwith ordered out one hundred and twenty 
of the militia to take possession of the privateer, 
and communicated the circumstances of the 
case to the cabinet. 

Mr. Jefferson now took the matter in hand, 
and, on the Tth of July, in an interview with 
Genet, repeated the request that the privateer 
he detained until the arrival of the President 
Genet, he writes, instantly took up the subject 
in a very high tone, and went into an immense 
field of declamation and complaint. Jeffierson 
made a few efforts to he heard, hut, finding 
them ineffectual, suffered the torrent of vitu- 
peration to pour on. He sat in silence, there- 
fore, wbile Genet charged the government with 
having violated the treaties between the two 
nations; with having suffered its flag to be 
insulted and disregarded by the English, who 
stopped its vessels on the high seas, and took 
out of them whatever they suspected to be 
French property. He declared that he had been 
thwarted and opposed in every thing he had 
to do with the government ; so that he some- 
times thought of packing up and going away, as 
he found he could not he useful to his nation 
in anything. He censured the executive for 
the measures it had taken without consulting 
Congress, and declared that, on the President’s 
return, he would certainly press him to convene 
that body. 

He had by this time exhausted hia passion 
and moderated his tone, and Jefferson took 
occasion to say a word. “I stopped him,” 


writes he, ‘‘ at the subject of calhng Congress ; 
explained our constitution to him as having 
divided the functions of government among 
three different authorities, the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial y, each of which were su- 
preme on all questions belonging to their de- 
partment, and independent of the others ; that 
all the questions which had arisen between him 
and us, belonged to the executive department, 
and, if Congress were sitting, could not be car- 
ried to them, nor would they take notice of 
them ” 

Genet asked with surprise, if Congress were 
not the sovereign. 

‘‘ Ho,” replied Jefferson. They are sover- 
eign only in making laws ; the executive is the 
sovereign in executmg them, and the judiciary 
in construing them, where they relate to that 
department.” 

“ But at least,” cried Genet, “ Congress are 
hound to see that the treaties are observed.” 
^‘No,” rejoined Jefferson. There are very 
few oases, indeed, arising out of treaties, which 
they can take notice of. The President is to 
see that treaties are observed.” 

“If he decides against the treaty, “ demand- 
ed Genet, “ to whom is a nation to appeal ? ” 
“The constitution,” replied Jefferson, “has 
made the President the last appeal.” 

Genet, perfectly taken aback at finding his 
own ignorance m the matter,' shrugged his 
shoulders, made a bow, and said, “he woffld 
not compliment Mr. Jefferson on such a con- 
stitution ! ” 

He had now subsided into coolness and good 
humor, and the subject of the Little Sarah being 
resumed, Jefferson pressed her detention until 
the President’s return ; intimating that her 
previous departure would be considered a very 
serious offence. * 

Genet made no promise, but expressed him- 
self very happy to be able to inform Mz*. J efferson 
that the vessel was not in a state of readiness ; 
she had to change her position that day, he said, 
and fall down the river, somewhere about the 
lower end of the town, for the convenience of 
taking some things on board, and would not 
depart yet. 

When Jefferson endeavored to extort an 
assurance that she would await the President’s 
return, he evaded a direct committal, intima- 
ting however, hy look and gesture, that she 
would not be gone before that time. “ But let 
me beseech you,” said he, “ not to permit any 
attempt to put men on board of her. She is 
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filled with, high-spirited patriots, and they will 
nnquestionahly resist. And theie is no occa- 
sion, for I tell you she will not he ready to 
depart for some time." 

defferson was accordingly impressed with the 
belief that the privateer would remain in the 
river until the President should decide on her 
case, and, on communicating this conviction to 
the Governor, the latter ordered the militia to 
he dismissed. 

Hamilton and Hnos, on the other hand, were 
distrustful, and proposed the immediate erection 
of a battery on Hud Island, with guns monnted 
to fire at the vessel, and even to sink: her, if she 
attempted to pass, Jefi’erson, however, refus- 
ing to concur in the measure, it was not adopt- 
ed. The vessel, at that time, was at Gloucester 
Point, but soon fell down to Chester. 

Y^ashington arrived at Philadelphia on the 
11th of July ; when papers requiring “ instant 
attention," were put into his hands- They re- 
lated to the ease of the Little Sarah, and were 
from Jefferson, who, being ill with fever, had 
retired to his seat in the country. Nothing 
could exceed the displeasure of Washington 
when he examined these papers. 

In a letter written to Jefferson, on the spur 
of the moment, he puts these indignant que- 
ries. “Wliat is to be done in the case of the 
Little Sarah, now at Chester? Is the minister 
of the ErencK republic to set the acts of this 
government at defiance mith impunity ^ And 
then threaten the executive with an appeal to 
the people ! What must the world think of 
such conduct, and of tho government of the 
United States in submitting to it ? 

‘‘ These are serious questions. Circumstances 
press for decision, and, as yon have had time 
to consider them (upon me they come unexpec- 
tedly), I wish to know youi* opinion upon them, 
even heforo to-morrow, for the vessel may then 
be gone." 

Hr. Jefferson, in a reply of the same date, 
informed the President of his having received 
assurance, that day, from Mr. Genet, that the 
vessel would not he gone before his (tlio Presi- 
dent’s) decision. 

In oonsequenoo of this assurance of the , 
French minister, no immediate measures of a 
coercive nature were taken with regard to the 
vessel ; but, in a cabinet council hold the next 
day, it was determined to detain in port all 
privateers which had been equipped within the 
United States by any of the belligerent powers. 

No time was lost in communicating this de- 


termination to Genet ; but, in defiance of it, 
the vessel sailed on her cruise. 

It must have been a severe trial of Washing- 
ton’s spirit to see his authority thus braved and 
insulted, and to find that the people, notwith- 
standing the indignity thus offered to their 
chief magistrate, sided with the aggressors, and 
exulted in their open defiance of his neutral 
policy. 

About this time a society was formed under 
the auspices of the French minister, and in 
imitation of the Jacobin clubs of Paris- It 
was called the Democratic Society, and soon 
gave rise to others throughout the Union ; all 
taking the French side in the present questions. 
The term democrat, thenceforward, began to 
designate an ultra-repnhlican. 

Fiesh mortifications awaited Washington, 
from the distempered state of public sentiment. 
The trial came on of Gideon Henfield, an Amer- 
ican citizen, prosecuted under the advice of 
the Attorney-General, for having enlisted, at 
Charleston, on hoard of a French privateer 
which had brought prizes into the port of Phil- 
adelphia. Th e populace took port with Ilonfiel d. 
Ho had enlisted before the proclamation of neu- 
trality had been published, and oven if he had 
enlisted at a later date, was he to be punished 
for engaging with their ancient ally, France, in 
the cause of liberty against the royal despots 
of Europe ^ His acquittal exposed Washington 
to the obloquy of having attempted a measiiro 
which the laws would not justify. It showed 
him, moreover, the futility of attempts at pun- 
ishment for infractions of the rules proclaimed 
for the preservation of neutrality ; while the 
clamorous rejoicing hy which the acquittal of 
Henfield had been celebrated, oviucecl the pop- 
ular disposition to thwart the hno of policy 
which he considered most calculated to promote 
the public good. Nothing, however, could in- 
duce him to swerve from that policy, I have 
consolation within," said he, “ that no earthly 
effort can deprive mo of, and that is, tliat 
neither ambitious nor interested motives have 
infiuenced my conduct. Tho arrows of malev- 
olence, therefore, however barbed and well- 
pointed, can never reach the most vulnerable 
part of me ; though, whilst I am set up as a 
they will bo continually aimed," *** 

Hitherto Washington had exercised groat 
forbearance toward the French minister, not- 
withstanding the little x'ospeot shown by the 
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latter to the rights of the TJnited States ; hut 
the official communications of G-enet were 
becoming too offensive and insulting to be 
longer tolerated. Meetings of the heads of de- 
partments and the Attorney-General were held 
at the President’s on the 1st and 2d of Angnst, 
in which the whole of the official correspond- 
ence and conduct of Genet was passed in re- 
view ; and it was agreed that his recall should 
he desired. Jefferson recommended that the 
desire should he expressed w.ith great delicacy ; 
the others were for peremptory terms. Knox 
was for sending him off at once, but this propo- 
sition was generally scouted. In the end it was 
agreed that a letter should be written to Gon- 
veineur Mon is, giving a statement of the case, 
with accompanying documents, that he might 
lay the whole before the executive council of 
Prance, and explain the reason for desiring the 
recall of Mr. Genet. 

It was proposed that a publication of the 
whole correspondence, and a statement of the 
proceedings, should he made by way of appeal 
to the people. Tins produced animated debates. 
Hamilton spoke with gi'eat warmth in favor of 
an appeal. Jefferson opposed it. Genet,” 
said he, “ will appeal also ; it will become a 
contest between the President and Genet. 
Anonymous writers will take it up. There will 
be the same difference of opinion in pudUe as 
in our cabinet— there will be the same differ- 
ence in Congress^ for it must he laid before 
them. It would work, therefore, very unpleas- 
antly at home. How would it work abroad f 

"Washington, already weary and impatient, 
under the incessant dissensions of his cabinet, 
was stung by the suggession that he might be 
held up as in conflict with Genet, and subjected, 
as he had been, to the ribaldry of tbe press. 
At this unlucky moment Knox blundered forth 
with a specimen of the scandalous libels ali’eady 
in circulation; a pasquinade lately printed, 
called the Funeral of George Washington, 
wherein the President was represented as 
placed upon the guillotine, a horrible parody 
on the late decapitation of the French King. 

The President,” writes Jefferson, “now burst 
forth into one of those transports of passion 
beyond his control ; inveighed against the per- 
sonal abuse which had been bestowed upon him, 
and defied any man on earth to produce a single 
act of his since he had been in the government 
that had not been done on the purest motives. 

“ He had never repented hut once the having 
slipped the moment of resigning his office, and 


that was every moment since. In the agony 
of his heart he declared that he had rather be 
in his grave than in Ms present situation ; that 
he had rather he on his farm than to be made 
emperor of the world — and yet, he said, indig- 
nantly, they are charging me with wanting to 
be a king ! 

“ All were silent during this hurst of feeling 
— a pause ensued — it was difficult to resume 
the question. Washington, however, who had 
recovered his equanimity, put an end to the 
difficulty. There was no necessity, he said, for 
deciding the matter at present; the pi'opo- 
sibions agreed to, respecting the letter to Mr. 
Morris, might he put into a train of execution, 
and, perhaps, events would show whether the 
appeal would be necessary or not.” 

— « — . 

CHAPTER KXII. 

Washingtoi^ had hitherto been annoyed and 
peri>lexed by having to manage a divided cabi- 
net ; he was now threatened with that cabinet’s 
dissolution. Mr. Hamilton had informed him 
by letter, that private as weH as public leasons 
had determined him to retire from ofBoe towards 
the close of the next session ; probably with a 
view to give Congress an opportunity to ex- 
amme into his conduct. Now came a letter from 
Mr. Jefferson, dated July 31st, in which he re- 
called the circumstances which had induced 
him to postpone for a while his original inten- 
tion of retiring from office at the close of the 
first four years of the republic. These circum- 
stances, he observed, had now ceased to such a 
degree as to leave Mm free to think again of a 
day on which to withdraw; “at the close, 
therefore, of the ensuing month of September, 
^I shall heg leave to retire to scenes of greater 
tranquillity, from those for which I am every 
day more and more convinced that neither my 
talents, tone of mmd, nor time of life fit me.” 

Washington was both grieved and embar- 
rassed by tbis notification. Fufi. of concern, he 
called upon Jefferson at his country residence 
near Philadelphia; pictured his deep distress 
at finding himself, in the present perplexing 
juncture of affairs, about to be deserted by 
those of his cabinet on whose counsel he had 
counted, and whose places he knew not where 
to find persons competent to supply ; and, in 

♦ Jefferson’s ’Works, ix. 164. 
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Ms chagrin, again expressed his repentance that 
he himself had not resigned as he had once 
meditated. 

The public mmd, he went on to observe, was 
in an alarming state of ferment ; political com- 
binations of varions hinds were forming ; where 
all this would end he knew not. A new Con- 
gress was to assemble, more numerous than the 
last, perhaps of a different spirit ; the first ex- 
pressions of its sentiments would be important, 
and it would relieve him considerably if Jeffer- 
son would remain in office, if it were only until 
the end of the session. 

Jefferson, m reply, pleaded an excessive re- 
pugnance to public life ; and, what seems to 
have influenced hint more sensibly, the actual 
uneasiness of his position He was obliged, 
he said, to move in exactly the circle which 
he hnow to bear Mm peculiar hatred, “the 
wealthy aristociats, the merchants connected 
closely with England , the newly-created paper 
fortunes” Thus surrounded, Ms woids were 
caught, multiplied, misconstrued, and even 
fabricated, and spread abroad to Ins injury. 

Mr. Jefferson pleaded, moreover, that the 
opposition of views between Mr. Hamilton and 
himself was peculiarly unpleasant, and destruc- 
tive of the necessary harmony. With regard 
to the republican party he was sure it had not 
a view which went to the frame of the govern- 
ment j he believed the next Congress would 
attempt nothing material but to render their 
own body independent ; the mancoiivrea of Mr, 
Genet might produce some little embarrass- 
ment, but the republicans would abandon that 
functionary the moment they knew the nature 
of his conduct. 

Washington replied, that he believed the 
views of the republican party to be perfectly 
pure : “ but when men put a machine into mo- 
tion,” said ho, ‘‘ it is impossible for them to stop 
it exactly where they would choose, or to say 
where it will stop* The constitution we have 
is an excellent one, if we can keep it whore it 
is.” 

He again adverted to Jeffersonfe constant 
suspicion that there was a party disposed to 
change the constitution into a monarchical 
form, declaring that there was not a man in 
the United States who would set his face more 
decidedly against such a change than himself. 

“No rational man in the United States sus- 
pects you of any other disposition,” cried Jef- 
ferson ; “ but there does not pass a week in 
which we cannot prove declarations dropping 


from the monarchical party, that our govern- 
ment is good for nothing ; is a milk-and-water 
thing which cannot support itself, that we 
must knock it down and set up something with 
more energy.” 

“If that IS the case,” rejoined Washington, 
“ it is a proof of their insanity, for the repub- 
lican spirit of the Union is so manifest and so 
solid that it is astonishing how any one can ex- 
pect to move it.” 

We have only Jefferson’s account of this and 
other interesting interviews of a confidential 
nature which he had with the President, and we 
give them generally almost in Ms own words, 
through which, partial as they may have been, 
i we discern Washington’s constant efforts to 
' moderate the growing antipathies between the 
eminent men whom he had sought to assist him 
in conducting the government. Ho continued 
to have the highest opinion of Jefferson’s abili- 
ties, Ms knowledge of foreign affaiis, his 
thorough patriotism ; and it was his earnest 
desire to retain him m his cabinet through the 
whole of the ensuing session of Congress , be- 
fore the close of which he trusted the affairs 
of the country relating to foreign powers, Indian 
disturhances, and internal policy, would have 
taken a more decisive, and it was to be hoped 
agreeable form than they then had. A com- 
promise was eventually made, according to 
which Jefferson was to be allowed a temporary 
absence in the autumn, and on his return was 
to continue in ofiace until J ami ary. 

In the mean time Genet had proceeded to 
New York, which very excitable city was just 
then in a great agitation. The frigate Ambus- 
oade, while anchored m the harbor, had been 
challengod to single combat by the Biitish frig- 
ate Boston, Captain Courtney, which was cruia- 
iug off the Hook. The challenge was accepted ; 
a severe action ensued ; Courtney was killed ; 
and the Boston, much damaged, was obliged to 
stand for Halifax, The Ambuscade returned 
triumphant to New York, and entered the port 
amid the enthusiastic cheers of the populace. 
On the same day, a Erenoh fleet of fifteen sail 
arrived from the Chesapealie and anchored in 
the Hudson river. The officers and crews were 
objects of nnbonnded favor with all who inclined 
to the Erench cause. Bompard, the command- 
er of the Ambnsoado, was the hero of the day. 
Tri-oolored cockades, and tri-colored ribbons 
were to be seen on every side, and rude at- 
tempts to chant the Marseilles Hymn and' the 
Carmagnole resounded through the streets. 
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In tLe midst of this excitement, the ringing 
of bells and the firing of cannon annonnced 
that Citizen Genet was ainved atPowles Hook 
Feiiy, directly opposite the city. There was 
an immediate assemblage of the repnblican 
party in the fields now called the Park. A 
coinnnttee was appointed to escort Genet into 
the city. He entered it amid the almost frantic 
cheerings of the populace. Addresses were 
made to him expressing devoted attachment to 
the French repnhlie, and ahjuiing aH neutrality 
inregaid to its heroic struggle. “The cause 
of France is the cause of America,” cried the 
enthusiasts, “ it is time to distinguish its friends 
from its foes ” Genet looked around him. 
The tri-colored cockade figured in the hats of 
the shouting multitude, tri-colored ribbons 
fluttered from the dresses of females in the 
windows ; the French flag was hoisted on tlie 
top of the Tontine Coffee House (the City Ex- 
change), surmounted by the cap of liberty. 
Can we wonder that what little discretion 
Genet possessed, was completely overborne hy 
this tide of seeming popularity ? 

In tlie midst of his self-gratulation and 
complacency, however, he leceived a letter 
from Mr. Jefferson (Sept 15th), acquainting him 
with the measures taken to procure his recall, 
and enclosing a copy of the letter wx’itten for 
that purpose to the American minister at Pans. 
It was added that, out of anxious regaid lest 
the intoiests of France might suffer, the Execu- 
tive would, in the mean time, receive his (M. 
Genet’s) communications in writing, and admit 
the continuance of liis functions so long as they 
should be restrained within the law as thereto- 
fore annonnced to him, and should be of the 
tenor usually observed towards independent 
nations, by the representative of a friendly 
power residing with them. 

The letter of the Secretary of State threw 
Genet into a violent passion, and produced a 
reply (Sept. 18th), written while lie was still in 
a great heat. In this he attributed his disfavor 
with the American government to the machi- 
nations of “ those gentlemen who had so often 
been represented to him as aristocrats, partisans 
of monarchy, partisans of England and her 
constitution, and consequently enemies of the 
piinciples which all good Frenchmen had em- 
braced with religious enthnsiasm ” “ These 

pel sons,” he said, “alarmed hy the popularity 
which the zeal of the American peoiile for the 
cause of France had shed upon her minister ; 
alarmed also hy his inflexible and incorruptible 
40 


attachment to the severe maxims of democracy, 
weie striving to rnin him in his own country, 
after having united all their efforts to calum- 
niate him in the minds of their fellow-citizens.” 

“ These people,” observes he, “ instead of a 
democratic ambassador, would prefer a minister 
of the ancient regime, very complaisant, very 
gentle, veiy disposed to pay court to people m 
office, to conform blindly to every thing which 
flattered their views and projects, above all, 
to prefer to the sure and modest society of 
good farmers, simple citizens, and honest arti- 
bans, that of distinguished personages who 
speculate so patriotically in the public funds, 
m the lands, and the paper of government.” 

In his heat, Genet resented the part Mr. Jef- 
ferson had taken, notwithstanding their cordial 
intimacy, in the present matter, although this 
part had merely been the discharge of an offi- 
cial duty. “Whatever, Sir,” writes Genet, 
“ may be the result of the exploit of which you 
have rendered yourself the generous instru- 
ment, after having made me believe that you 
were my friend, after having initiated me in 
the mysteries which have influenced my liatied 
against all those who aspire to absolute power, 
there is an act of justice which the American 
people, which the French people, which all 
free people are interested in demanding ; it is, 
that a particular inquiry should he made, in the 
approaching Congress, into the motives which 
have induced the chief of the executive power 
of the United States to take upon himself to 
demand the recall of a public minister, whom 
the sovereign people of the United States have 
received fraternally and recognized, before the 
diplomatic forms had been fulfilled in respect 
to him at Philadelphia," 

The wrongs of which Genet considered him- 
self entitled to complain against the executive, 
commenced before his introduction to that func- 
tionary. It was the proclamation of neutrality 
which first grieved his spirit. “I was ex- 
tremely wounded,” writes he, “ that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should haste, before 
knowing ivhat I had to transmit on the part of 
the French republic, to proclaim sentiments 
over which decency and friendship should at 
least have thrown a veil.” 

He was grieved, moreover, that on Ms first 
audience, the President had spoken only of the 
friendship of the United States for France, 
without uttering a word or expressing a single* 
sentiment in regard to its revolution, although 
all the towns, all the villages from Oharllestou 
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to Philadelphia, had made the air resound with 
their ardent voices for the Prench republic. 
And what fuither grieved his spirit was, to ob- 
serve “ that this hi-bt magistrate of a free peo- 
ple had decorated his saloon with certain me- 
dallions of Capet [meaning Louis XYI.] and 
his family, which served in Paris for rallying 
signs.” 

We forbear to cite further this angry and ill- 
judged letter. Unfortunately for Genet’s ephe- 
meral popularity, a rumor got abroad that he 
had expressed a determmation to appeal from 
the President to the people. This at first was 
contradicted, but was ultimately established hy 
a certificate of Chief Justice Jay, and Mr. Ru- 
fus King, of the United States Senate, which 
was published in the papers. 

The spirit of audacity thus manifested by a 
foreign minister, shoched the national pride. 
Meetiugs wei e held in every part of the Union 
to express the piiClic feeling m the matter. In 
these meetings the proclamation of neutrality 
and the system of moasures flowing from it, 
were sustained, paitly from a conviction of 
then* wisdom and justice, but more from an 
undimmished affection for the person and char- 
acter of Washington; for many who did not 
espouse his views, were ready to support him 
in the exercise of ins constitutional functions. 
The warm partisans of Genet, however, were 
the more vehement in his support from the 
tempo! aiy ascendency of the other party. 
They advocated Ifla right to appeal from the 
President to the people. The President, they 
argued, was invested witli no sanctity to make 
such an act crimmal. In a repuhlioan country 
the people were the real sovereigns. 

— ^ — 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

While the neutrality of the United States, 
so jealously guarded by Washington, was en- 
dangered by the intrigues of the French minis- 
ter, it was put to imminent hazard by ill-ad- 
vised measures of the British cabinet 

There was such a scarcity in France, in con- 
sequence of the failure of the crops, that a 
famine was apprehended. England, availing 
herself of her naval ascendency, deter mined 
to increase the distress of her rival by cutting 
off all her supplies from abroad. In June, 1793, 
therefore, her cruisers were instructed to de- 
tain all vessels bound to France with cargoes 


of corn, flour, or meal, take them into port, 
unload them, purchase the cargoes, make a 
pioper allowaneG for the freight, and then re- 
lease the vessels ; or to allow the masters of 
them, on a stipulated security, to dispose of 
their cargoes in a port in amity with England. 
This measure gave umbrage to all parties in the 
United States, and brought out an earnest re- 
monstrance from the government, as being a 
violation of the law of neutrals, and indefensi- 
ble on any proper construction of the law of 
nations. 

Another grievance which helped to swell the 
tide of resentment against Great Britain, was 
the frequent impressment of American seamen, 
a wrong to which they were partienlarly ex- 
posed from national similarity. 

To these may be added the persistence of 
Great Britain in holding the posts to the south 
of the lakes, winch, according to treaty stipu- 
lations, ought to have been given up. Wash- 
ington did not feel himself in a position to press 
our rights under the treaty, with the vigorous 
band that some would urge ; questions having 
risen in some of the State couits, to obstruct 
fjie fulfilment of our pait of it, which regarded 
the payment of British debts contracted before 
the war. 

The violent partisans of Franco thought 
nothing of these shortcomings on our own part , 
and would have had the forts seized at onco ; 
hut Washington considered a scrupulous dis- 
charge of onr own obligations the necessary pre- 
liminary, should so violent a measure bo 
deeraod advisable. IIis prudent and con^eion- 
tious conduct in this particular, so in unison 
with the impartial justice which governed all 
his actions, was cited by partisan writers, as 
indicative of his preference of England to 
“ our ancient ally,” 

The hostilities of the Indiana north of the 
Ohio, by many attributed to British wiles, aiill 
continued. The attempts at an amicable nego- 
tiation had proved ns fruitless as Washington 
had anticipated. The troops under ‘Wayne 
had, therefore, taken the field to act offen- 
sively ; but from the lateness of the season, had 
formed a winter camp near the sito of the 
present city of Oinoinnati, whence Wayiio was 
to .open his campaign m the ensuing spring. 

Congress assembled on the 2d of December 
(1793), with various causes of exasperation at 
work ; the intrigues of Genet and the aggres- 
sions of England, uniting to aggravate to a 
degree of infatuation the partiality for France, 
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and render imminent tlie chance of a foreign 
wax. 

Washington, in his opening speech, after ex- 
pressing his deep a^d respectful sense of the 
renewed testimony of pnhlio appi obation mani- 
fested in his re-election, proceeded to state the 
measures he had taken, in consequence of the 
war in Europe, to protect the lights and intei- 
ests of the United States, and mamtam peaceful 
relations with the belligerent parties. Still he 
pressed upon Congiess the necessity of placing 
the country in a condition of comideto defence. 

“ The United States,” said he, “ ought not to 
indulge a persuasion that, contrary to the order 
of human events, they will forever keep at a^ 
distance those painful appeals to arms with] 
which the history of every nation ahonndsJ 
There is a rank due to the United States amona 
nations, which will be withheld, if not; ahsol 
lately lost, by the x-eputation of weakness If 
we desire to avoid insult, we must he able m 
repel it ; if we desire to secure peace — one of 
the most powerful instruments of our prosp4- 
ity — it must be known that we are, at all times, 
ready for war.” In the spiiit of these remarks, 
he urged measures to increase the amount of 
arms and ammunition in the arsenals, and to 
improve the militia establishment. 

One part of his speech conveyed an impres- 
sive admonition to the House of Kepresenta- 
tives . “No pecuniary consideiation is more 
urgent than the regular redemption and dis- 
charge of the public debt ; in none can delay 
be more injurious, or an economy of time more 
valuable.” 

The necessity of augmenting the public rev- 
enue in a degree commensurate with the ob- 
jects suggested, was likewise touched upon. 

In concluding his speech, ho endeavored to 
impress upon his Iioarers the magnitude of their 
task, the important interests confided to them, 
and the conscientiousness that shonld reign 
over their deliberations. “Without an impre- 
jndiced coolness, the welfare of the government 
may be hazarded ; without harmony, as far as 
consists with freedom of sentiment, its dignity 
may be lost. But, as the legislative proceedings 
of the United States will never, I trust, be re- 
proached for the want of temper or of candor, 
so shall not the public happiness languish for 
the want of my strenuous and warmest co- 
operation.” 

In a message to both Houses, on the Sth of 
December, oonoerning foreign relations, Wash- 
ington spoke feelingly with regard to those with 


the representative and executive bodies of 
France . “ It is with extreme concern I have to 
inform you that the proceedings of the person 
Vv’hom they have nnfortunatcly appointed their 
minister plenipotentiaiy heie, have breathed 
nothing of the fnendiy spirit of the nation 
which sent him ; their tendency, on the con- 
tiary, has been to involve us in war abroad, 
and discord and anarchy at liome. So far as 
his acts, or those of his agents, have threatened 
our immediate commitment in the war, or fla- 
giant insult to the authority of the laws, their 
effect has been counteracted by the ordinary 
cognizance of the laws, and by an exertion of 
the powers confided to me. Where their dan- 
ger was not imminent, they have been borne 
with, from sentiments of regaid for his nation , 
from a sense of their friendship towards us; 
from a conviction, that they wonlcl not suter 
us to remain long exposed to the action of a 
person, who has so little respected our mutual 
dispositions ; and, I will add, from a leliance 
on the firmness of my fellow-citizens in tlxeir 
principles of peace and order.” 

John Adams, speaking of this passage of tbe 
message, says. “The President has given 
Genet a bolj of thunder.” He questioned, 
however, whether Washington would be sup- 
ported in it by the two Houses — “ althougli he 
stands at iiresent, as high m the admiration and 
confidence of the people as ever he did, I expect 
he will find many bitter and desperate enemies 
arise in consequence of his just judgment 
against Genet ” 

In fact, the choice of speaker showed that 
there was a majority of ten against the admin- 
istration, ill the Honse of Representatives ; yet 
it was manifest, from the affectionate answer 
on the 6th, of the two Houses, to Washington's 
speech, and the satisfaction expressed at Ins re- 
clection, that he was not included m the oppo- 
sition which, from this act, appeared to await 
his political system. Tbe House did justice to 
the piurity and patriotism of the motives which 
had prompted him again to obey the voice of 
his country, when called by it to the Piesiden- 
tial chair. “ It is to virtues which have com- 
manded long and universal reverence, and sei- 
vices fiom which have flowed great and lasting 
benefits, that the tribute of praise may be paid, 
without the reproach of fiattery , and it is from 
the same sources that the fairest anticipations 
may be derived in favor of the public happiness. ” 


* Letter to Mrs. Adams. Life, voL i , p 460. 
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Notwithstanding the popnlai ferment in fa- 
YOi of France, both ITonses seemed to have 
appioved the course pursued by Washington in 
regard to that country , and as to his procla- 
mation of neutrality, while the House approved 
of it m guarded termsj the Senate pronounced it 
a measure well-timed and wi&e ; manifesting 
a watchful solicitude for the welfare of the 
nation, and calculated to promote it.” 

Early in the session, Mr. Jefferson, in compli- 
ance with a requisition which the House of 
Eepresentatives had made, Feb. 23d, 1T91, fur- 
nished an able and comprehensive report of the 
state of trade of the United States with different 
countries ; the nature and extent of exports and 
imports, and the amount of tonnage of the 
American shipping specifying, also, the vari- 
ous restrictions and prohibitions by which our 
commerce ivas embarrassed, and, in some in- 
stances, almost ruined. “ Two inothods,” he 
said, “presented themselves, by which these 
impediments might he removed, modified, or 
counteracted; fuendly arrangement or coun- 
tervailing legislation. Friendly airangements 
were preferable with all who would come into 
them, and we should carry into such aiTange- 
nients all the liberality and spirit of accommoda- 
tion which the nature of the case would admit. 
Hut,” he adds, “ should any nation contmiie its 
wS}stem of prohibitive duties and regulations, it 
behooves us to protect our citizens, their com- 
merce and navigation, by counter prohibitions, 
ilutios, and regulations ” To effect tins, ho sug- 
gested a series of legislative measures of a reta- 
liatory land. 

With this able and elaborate ropoi*t, Jefferson 
closed liis labors as Secretary of State. His 
last act was a kind of parting gun to Mr. Genet. 
This restless functionary had, on the 20tli of 
December, sent to him translations of the in- 
structions given him by the executive council 
of Franco , desiring that the President would 
lay them officially before both ITonsea of Con- 
gress, and proposing to transmit snocossi vely, 
other papers to bo laid before them in like 
manner. 

Jefferson, on the 81st of December, informed 
Genet that he had laid his letter and its accom- 
pamments before the President “I have it 
m charge to observe,” adds he, “that your | 
functions as the missionary of a foreign nation 
here, are confined to the transactions of the | 
affairs of your nation with the Executive of 


* See Work?, vol. vU, 


the United States; that the communications 
which are to pass between the executive and 
legislative blanches, cannot he a snbject for 
your interference, and that the President must 
he left to judge for himself what matters his 
duty or the public good may require him to 
propose to the deliberations of Congress. I 
have, therefore, the honor of returning you the 
copies sent for distribution, and of being, with 
great respect, sii, your most obedient and most 
humble servant.” 

Such was Jefferson’s dignified rebuke of the 
presumptuous meddling of Genet, and indeed 
his whole course of official proceedings with 
that minister, notwithstanding his personal in- 
timacy with him and Ms strong French par- 
tialities, is worthy of the highest approbation. 
Genet, in fact, who had calculated on Jeffer- 
son’s fiiendship, charged him openly with hav- 
ing a language official and a language confiden- 
tial, but it certainly was creditable to him, as a 
public functionary in a place of high trust, that, 
in his official tiansactions, he could rise superior 
to individual prejudices and partialities, and con- 
sult only the dignity and interests of his country. 

Washington had been especially sensible of 
the talents and integrity displayed by Jefferson 
during the closing year of his secretaryship, 
and iiarticularly throughout this French per- 
plexity, and had recently made a last attempt, 
but an imsuccessfiil one, to jiersuade him to re- 
main in the cabinet On the same day with his 
letter to Genet, Jefferson addressed one to 
Washington, reminding him of his having post- 
poned his retirement from office until the end 
of the annual year. “ That term being now 
arrived,” writes he, “ and my propensities to 
retirement becoming daily more and more irre- 
sistible, I now fake the liberty of resigning the 
office into your hands. Bo iileasod to accept it 
with my sincoio thanks for all the indulgences 
which you have boon so good as to exercise 
towards me in the discharge of its duties. Con- 
scious that my need of them has been great, I 
have still over found tbom greater, witlioiit 
any other claim on my part timn a firm pursuit 
of what has appeared to me to bo right, and a 
thorough disdain of all means which wore not 
as open and honorable as their object was pure. 
I carry into my retirement a lively sense of 
your goodness, and shall continue gratefully to 
remember it,” 

The following was Washington’s reply: 
“ Since it has been impossible to prevent you 
to forego any longer the indtdgence of youi 
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desire for private life, the event, however anx- 
ious I am to avert it, must he submitted to. 

“ But I cannot suffer you to leave your station 
without assuring you, that the opinion which 
I liad foimeci of your integrity and talents, and 
which dictated your original nomination, has 
been confirmed hy the fullest experience, and 
that both have been eminently displayed in 
the discharge of your duty.’’ 

The place thus made vacant in the cabinet 
was filled by Mr Edmund Randolph, whose 
office of Attorney-General was conferred on 
Mr. William Biadfoid, of Pennsylvania. 

No one seemed to thiow off the toils of office 
with more delight than Jefferson , or to betake 
Inmseff with more devotion to the simple oc- 
cupations of rill al life. It was his boast, in a 
letter to a friend, written some time after his 
rctuin to Monticello, that he had seen no news- 
paper since he had left Philadelphia, and he be- 
lieved he should never take another newspaper 
of any sort. “ I think it is Montaigne,” writes 
he, “ who has said, that ignorance is the softest 
pillow on which a man can rest his head. I 
am snie it is true as to everything political, 
and shall endeavor to estrange myself to every 
thing of that charactei.” Yet the very next 
sentence shows the lurking of the old party 
feuth I indulge myself in one political topic 
only — that is, in declaring to my oountiymeu 
tliO shameless corruption of a portion of the 
representatives of the first and second Oon- 
gre^ses, and their implicit devotion to the trem- 

We subjoin his comprehensive character of 
Washington, the result of long observation and 
cabinet experience, and written in after years, 
when there was no temptation to insincere 
eulogy ' 

‘‘His integrity was most pure, his justice 
the most inflexible I have ever known; no 
motives of interest or consanguinity, of fiiend- 
ship or hatred, being able to bias his decision, i 
He was, indeed, in every sense of the word, a 
wise, a good, and a great maru” 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

PuBiio affairs were becoming more and more 
complicated, and events m Europe were full of 
gloomy portent. “The news of this evening,” 


writes John Adams to Ms wife, on the 0th of 
January, “is, that the queen of Prance is no 
moie When wiIL savages be satisfied with 
blood ? No prospect of peace in Europe, there- 
foie none of internal harmony in America. 
We cannot well be m a more disagreeable sit- 
uation than we are with all Europe, with aU 
Indians, and with all Barbary roveis. Neaily 
one-half of the Continent is in constant oppo- 
sition to the other, and the President’s situa- 
tion, which IS highly responsible, is very dis- 
tressing.” 

Adams speaks of having had two hours’ con- 
versation with Washington alone in his cabinet, 
but intimates that he could not reveal the pur- 
port of it, even by a hint , it had satisfied him, 
however, of Washington’s earnest desire to do 
right , his close application to discover it, and 
his deliberate and comprehensive view of our 
affairs with all the world. “ The anti-federal- 
ists and the Frenchified zealots,” adds Adams, 
“ have nothing now to do that I can conceive of, 
hut to ruin Ms character, destroy his peace, 

^ and injure his health. He supports all their 
attacks with firmness, and his health appears 
to he very good ” 

The report of Mr. Jefferson on commercial 
intercourse, was soon taken up in the House m 
a committee of the whole. A series of resolu- 
tions based on xt, and relating to the privileges 
and restrictions of the commerce of the United 
States, ivere inti oduoed by Mr Madison, and 
became the subject of a warm and acrimomous 
debate. The leport upheld the policy of turn- 
ing the course of trade from England to Franco, 
hy discriminations m favor of the latter ; and 
the resolutions were to the same purport. The 
idea was to oppose commercial resistance to 
commercial injury; to enforce a perfect com- 
mercial equality hy retaliating impositions, as- 
suming that the commercial system of Great 
Britain was hostile to the United States — a po- 
sition strongly denied by some of the debaters. 

Though the subject was, or might seem to 
be, of a purely commercial nature, it was inev- 
itably mixed up with political consideration^ 
according as a favorable inclination to England 
or France was apprehended. The debate 
waxed warm as it proceeded, with a strong 
infusion of bitterness. Fisher Ames stigma- 
tized the resolutions as having French stamped 
upon the very face of them. Whereupon, Colo- 
nel Parker of Yirginia, wished that there were 


Letter to E. Eandolpk. Works, iv. 103 
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a stamp on tlie forehead of every one to desig- 
nate whether he were for France or England. 
For himself, he wonld not he silent and hear 
that nation ahusecl, to whom America was xn- 
dehted for her rank as a nation There was a 
burst of applause in the gallery; but the inde- 
coinm was lebiiked hy the galleries being 
cleared 

The debate, which had commenced on the 
IStli of January (1794), was protracted to the 
3d of February, when the question being taken 
on the first resolution, it was cairied by a ma- 
jority of only five, so nearly were pai-ties di- 
vided. The further consideration of the le- 
maming resolutions was postponed to March, 
when it was resumed, hut, in consequence of 
the new complexion of affairs, was suspended 
without a decision. 

The next legislative movement was also pro- 
ductive of a waim debate, though connected 
with a subject which appealed to the sympa* 
tines of the whole nation. Algerine corsairs 
had captured eleven American merchant ves- 
sels, and upwards of one hundred pnsoneis, 
and the regency manifested a disposition for 
farther outrages. A bill was mtiodiicod into 
Congress proposing a force of six frigates to 
protect the commerce of the United States 
against iho cruisers of this piratical power. 
The bill met witlr strenndtis opposition. The 
force would require time to pre])aro it; and 
would then he insufllcicut. It might bo laying 
the foundation of a large pcriiiaiiont navy and 
a great public debt. It would be cheaper to 
purchase the friendship of Algiers with money, 
as was done hy other nations of superior mar- 
itime force, or to purchase the protection of 
those nations. It seems hardly credible at the 
present day, that such policy could have heoii 
urged before an American Congress, without 
provoking a burst of f-corn and indignation; 
yet it was hoard without any emotion of the 
kind ; and, though the bill was oventnally 
passed by both Houses, it was hut hy a small 
majority. It received the hearty assent of the 
President. 

In the course of this sossion, fresh instances 
had come before tho government of the mis- 
chievous activity and audacity of Genet ; show- 
ing that, not content with compromising tlio 
neutrality of the United States at sea, he was 
attempting to endanger it by land. From doc- 
uments received, it appeared that in Hovemhor 
ho had sent emissaries to Kentucky, to enrol 
American citizens In an expedition against Hew 


[ 1794 . 

Orleans and the Spanish possessions ; furnish- 
ing them with blank commissions for the pur- 
pose. ^ It was an enterprise in which the ad- 
venturous people of that State were ready 
enough to embark, through enthusiasm for the 
French nation and impatience at the delay of 
Spain to open the navigation of the Mississippi. 
Another expedition was to proceed against the 
Floridas ; men for the purpose to he enlisted at 
the South, to rendezvous in Georgia, and to bo 
aided by a body of Indians and by a French 
fleet, should one arrive on tho coast. 

A proclamation fiom Governor Moultiie 
checked all such enlistments in South Caro- 
lina, but brought forth a letter from Genet to 
Mr. Jefferson, denying that he had endeavored 
to raise an armed foiee m that State for the 
seivice of the republic: “At the same time,” 
adds he, “ I am too frank to conceal from you 
that, authorized hy tho French nation to de- 
liver brevets to such of your follow-citizens 
who feel animated* by a desire to serve tho 
fairest of causes, I have accorded them to sev- 
eral brave republicans of South Carolina, wlioso 
intention ai^peared to me to be, in expatriating 
thoinselvos, to go among the tribes of inde- 
pendent Indians, ancient friends and allies of 
France, to inflict, if they could, in concert with 
them, tho harm to Spaniards and Englishmen, 
which the governmonts of those two nations 
had tho baseness to do for a long time to your 
fellow-citizens, under tho namo of these sav- 
ages, the same as they have done recently tm- 
dor that of the Algerines.” 

Docmiionts relating to these transactions 
were communicated to Congress by ’Washing- 
ton early in January. But, though iho expe- 
dition set on foot in Soutli Carolina had been 
checked, it was subsequently reported that the 
one in Kentucky against Louisiana, was still in 
progress and about to descend tho Ohio. 

These seliemos showed such determined pur- 
pose, on tho part of Genet, to undermine the 
peace of tho United States, that Washington, 
without waiting a reply to tho demand for his 
recall, resolved to keep no further terms with 
that headlong diplomat. The dignity, xiossibly 
the safety of tho United States, depended upon 
immediate measures. 

In a cabinet council it was determined to 
supersede Genet’s diplomatic functions, deprive 
him of the consequent privileges, and arrest his 
Xierson ; a message to Congress, avowing such 


* American State Papers, ii. ac. 
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deteiminatioB, was prepared, but at this criti- 
cal juncture came despatches fiom Gouverneur 
Morris, announcing Genet’s recall. 

The French minister of foreign affairs had, 
in fact, repiobated the conduct of Genet as un- 
authorized hy his instructions and deserving of 
punidiment, and Mr Fanchet, seeietary of the 
executive council, was appointed to succeed 
him Mr. Fauchet ai lived in the United States 
in February, 

About tins time vigilance was required to 
guard against wrongs fiom an opposite quarter 
’We have noticed the orders issued by Great 
Biitam to her cruisers m June, 1793, and the 
resentment thereby excited in the United 
States. On the 6th of the following month of 
November, she had given them additional in- 
structions to detain all vessels laden with the 
produce of any colony belonging to France, or 
carrying supplies to any such colony, and to 
bring them, with their cargoes, to British 
ports, for adjudication in the British courts of 
admiralty 

Captures of American vessels were taking 
place in consequence of these order^, and 
heightening public irritation. They were con- 
sidered indicative of determined hostility on 
the part of Great Britain, and they produced 
measures in Congress preparatory to an appre- 
hended state of war. An embargo was laid, 
prohibiting all trade from the United States to 
any foreign place for the space of thirty days, 
and vigorous preparations for defence were 
adopted with but little opposition. 

On the 27tb of March, resolutions were 
moved that all debts duo to British subjects be 
sequestered and paid into the treasury, as a 
fund to indemnify citizens of the United States 
for depredations sustained from Biitish cruis- 
ers, and that all intercourse with Great Britain 
be interdicted until she had made compensation 
for these injuries, and until she should make 
surrender of the Western posts. 

The popular csoitement was intense. Meet- 
ings were held on the subject of British spolia- 
tions. ‘ Peace or war ’ was the absorbing 
question. The partisans of France were now 
in the ascendant. It was scouted as pusillani- 
mous any longer to hold terms with England 
“ No doubt,” said they, she despises the pro- 
clamation of neutrality, as an evidence of tim- 
idity, every motive of self-respect calls on 
the people of the United States to show a 
proper spirit.” 

It was suggested that those who were in 


favor of resisting British aggressions should 
mount the tri-colored cockade ; and forthwith 
it was mounted by many ; while a democratic 
society was formed to correspond with the one 
at Philadelphia, and aid in giving effect to these 
popular sentiments. 

While the public mind was in this infiam- 
mable state, Washington received advices from 
Mr. Pinckney, the American minister in Lon- 
don, informing him that the Biitish ministry 
had issued instructions to the commanders of 
armed vessels, revoking those of the 6th of 
November, 1793. Lord Grenville also, in con- 
versation with Mr. Pinckney, had explained 
the real motives for that order, showing that, 
however oppressive m its execution, it had not 
been intended for the special vexation of Amer- 
ican commerce. 

Washington laid Pinckney’s letter before 
Congress on the 4th of April. It had its ef- 
fects on both parties, federalists saw in it a 
chance of accommodating diffionlties, and, 
therefore, opposed all measures calculated to 
irritate; the other party did not press their 
belligerent propositions to any immediate de- 
cision, but showed no solicitude to avoid a rup- 
tuie. 

Jefferson, though reputed to be the head of 
the French party, avowed in a letter to Madi- 
son his hope that war would not result, but 
that justice would be obtained m a peaceable 
way , ^ and he repeats the hope in a subse- 
quent letter. ‘^My countrymen,” writes he, 
“ are groaning under the msults of Great Brit- 
ain. I hope some means will turn up of recon- 
ciling our faith and honor with peace. I con- 
fess to you, I have seen enough of one war 
never to wish to see another.” t 

“ ’Tis as great an error,” writes ITamilton, 
at the same time, ‘‘for a nation to overrate as 
to underrate itself. Presumption is as great a 
fault as timidity. ’Tis our error to overrate 
ourselves and underrate Great Britain , we 
forget how little we can annoy, how much we 
may be annoyed.” J 

The war cry, however, is too obvious a 
means of popular excitement to he readily 
given up. Busy partisans saw that the feeling 
of the populace was belligerent, and every 
means were taken by the press and the demo- 
cratic societies to exasperate this feeling; ac- 
cording to them the crisis called, not for mod- 

* Jeffersori’a Woiks, vol it,, p 102. 
t Ib Tol IT , p 104 Lettci to Adams. 
i Hamilton’ a Works, iv 628, 
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eration^ but for decision, for energy. Still, to 
adhere to a neutral position would argue tame- 
ness— cowardice ! ■Washington, however, was 
too moially brave to be clamored out of his 
wRe moderation by such taunts. He resolved 
to prevent a war if possible, by an appeal to 
British justice, to be made through a special en- 
voy, who should repiesent to the British gov- 
ernment the injuries we had sustained from it 
in various ways, and should urge indemnifica- 
tion. 

The measure was decried by the party favor- 
able to France, as an undue advance to the 
British government, hut they weie still more 
hostile to it when it was rumored that Hamil- 
ton was to be chosen for the mission. A 
member of the House of Representatives ad- 
diessed a stiong letter to the President, depre- 
cating the mission, hut especially the reputed 
choice of the envoy James Monroe, also, at 
that time a member of the Senate, remon- 
strated against the nomination of Hamilton, as 
injurious to the public interest, and to the in- 
terest of 'Washington lumself, and offered to 
explain his leasons to the latter in a private 
interview. 

“Washington declined the interview, but re- 
quested Mr Monroe, if possessed of any facts 
which would disqualify Mr. Hamilton for the 
mission, to communicate them to him in wnting. 

“Colonel Hamilton and others have been 
mentioned,” adds he, “ but no one is yet abso- 
lutely decided upon in my mind But as much 
will depend, among other things, upon the abili- 
ties of the person sent, and his knowledge of 
the affairs of this conntry, and as I alone am 
responsible for a proper nomination, it certainly 
behooves mo to name such a one as, in my j*udg- 
ment, combines the requisites for a mission so 
peculiarly interesting to the peace and happi- 
ness of this country.” 

Hamilton, however, aware of the “ collateral 
obstacles ” wliloli existed with respect to him- 
self, had resolved to advise Washington to drop 
him from the consideration, and to fix upon 
another character ; and recommended John 
Jay, the Chief Justice of Hie United States, as 
the man whom it would be advisable to send. 

“ I think,” writes ho, “ the business would have 
tlie best chance possible in his hands, and I 
flatter myself, that his mission would issue in 
a manner that would produce the most import- 
ant good to the nation.” 


* IlaiTiilton’s WorkB, yol, iv , p, 631, 


Mr. Jay was the person ultimately chosen. 
Washington, in his message, thus nominating 
an additional envoy to Great Britain, expressed 
undimimshed confidence in the minister actually 
in London. “ But a mission like this, ” observes 
he, “while it coriesponds with the solemnity 
of the occasion, will announce to the world a 
solicitude for a friendly adjustment of our com- 
plaints and a reluctance to hostility. Going 
immediately from the United States, such an 
envoy will carry with him a full knowledge of 
the existing temper and sensibility of our coun- 
try, and will thus bo taught to vindicate our 
rights with firmness, and to cultivate peace 
with sincerity.” 

The nomination was approved by a majority 
of ten Senators. 

By this sudden and decisive measure Wash- 
ington sought to stay the precipitate impulses 
of public passion ; to give time to put the coun- 
try into a complete state of clefeiioe, and to pro- 
vide such other measures as might be necessary 
if negotiation, m a loasonablo tune, should 
prove unsuccessful. ** 

Notwitlifelanding the nomination of the en- 
voy, the lesolution to cut off all intercourse 
with Great Bi itain passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was only lost in the Senate by 
the casting vote of the Yice President, winch 
was given, according to general belief, “not 
fi om a disinclination to the ulterior expedience 
of the measure, but from a desire,” previously, 
“ to try the effect of negotiation.” | 

While Washington was thus endeavoring to 
steer the vessel of State, amid the surges and 
blasts which were threatening on every side, 
Jefferson, who had hauled out of the storm, 
writes serenely from liis rctiromout at Monti- 
cello, to his friend Tench Ooxe at Paris : 

“Your letters give a oomfortahlo view of 
French affairs, and later events seem to confirm 
it. Over the foreign powers, I am oonvinced 
they will triumph completely, and I cannot hut 
hope that that triumph, and the consequent dis- 
grace of the invading tyrants, is destined, in 
order of events, to kindle the wratli of Europe 
against those who liave dared to embroil them 
in such wickedness, and to bring, at length, 
kings, nobles, and priests, to the Bcaffolds ^Ylnoh 
they have boon so long deluging with human 
blood. I am still warm whenever I think of 
those scoundrels, though I do it as seldom as I 
can, preferring infinitely to conteinplato the 

to Edmund liandolpli. Waitings, x 403. 

t "Waaliington to ToMas Loar. ’WrltlngB, x. 401. 
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tranquil growtii of my lucerne and potatoes 
I have so completely isdthdrawn myself from 
these spectacles of usurpation and misrule, that 
I do not take a single newspaper, nor lead one 
a month ; and I feel myself infinitely the hap- 
pier for it.” * 


CHAPTEB XXV. 

The French government having so promptly 
complied with the wishes of the American gov- 
ernment m recalling citizen Genet, requested, as 
an act of leoipiocity, the recall of Goiiverneur 
ATorris, whose political sympathies weie con- 
sideied highly aiistocratical. The request was 
granted accordingly, hut 'Washington, in a let- 
ter to Morris, notifying him of his being super- 
seded, assuied him of his own undiminished 
confidence and friendship. 

James Monroe, who was appointed in his 
place, arrived at Paiis in a moment of great 
reaction. Robespierre had terminated his 
bloody career on the soafitold, and the x*eign of 
terror was at an end. The new minister from 
the United States was received in public by 
the Oonvention. The sentiments expressed by 
Monroe on delivering his credentials, were so 
completely in uniaon with the feelings of the 
moment, that the President of the Oonvention 
embraced him with emotion, and it was decreed 
that the American and French flags should be 
entwined and hung up in the hall of the Con- 
vention, ill sign of the union and friendship of 
the two republics. 

Olnming in with the popular impulse, Mon- 
roe presented the American flag to the Oon- 
vention, on the part of his country. It was 
received with enthusiasm, and a decree was 
glassed, that the national flag of France should 
be transmitted m return, to the government of 
tlie United States. 

Washington, in the mean time, was becom- 
ing painfully aware that censorious eyes at 
homo were keeping a watch upon his adminis- 
tration, and censorious tongues and pens were 
leady to cavil at every measure. The alfairs 
of this country cannot go wrong,” mites he 
ironically to Gonvenieur Morris ; “ there are 
so many watchful guardians of and such 
infallible guides, that no one is at a loss for a 
director at every turn.” 


* Works, iy. 104. 


This is almost the only instance of irony to 
be found in his usually plain, direct correspond- 
I ence, and to us is mournfully suggestive of 
I that soreness and weariness of heait with 
: IV hich he saw his conscientious policy misun- 
I derstood or misrepresented, and himself becom- 
mg an object of party hostility. 

Within three weeks after the date of this let- 
ter, an insurrection broke out in the western 
pait of Pennsylvania on account of the excise 
law. We have already mentioned the riotous 
opposition this law had experienced. Bills of 
indictment had been found against some of the 
noteis. The marshal, when on the way to 
serve the processes issued by the court, was 
fired upon by armed men, and narrowly es- 
caped with his life. He was subsequently seiz- 
ed and compelled to i enounce the exercise of 
Ms official duties. The house of General He- 
vil, inspector of the revenue, was assailed, but 
the assailants were repulsed, They assembled 
in greater numbers ; the magistrates and mili- 
tia officers shrank fiom interfering, lest it 
should provoke a general insurrection ; a few 
regular soldiers were obtained from the gar- 
rison at Fort Pitt. There was a pailey. The 
insurgents demanded that the inspector and his 
papeis should be given up ; and the soldiers 
march out of the House and ground their arms. 
The demand being refused, the house was at- 
tacked, the outhouses set on fiie, and the gar- 
rison was compelled to surrender. The mar- 
shal and inspector finally escaped out of the 
country ; descended the Ohio, and, by a circu- 
itous route, found their way to the seat of gov- 
ernment; bringing a lamentable tale of their 
misadventures. 

Washington deprecated the result of these 
outrageous x^roceedings. ‘^If the laws are to 
be so trampled upon with Impunity,” said Le, 
“ and a minority, a small one too, is to dic- 
tate to the majority, there is an end put, at one 
stroke, to republican government.” 

It was intimated that the insurgent district 
could bring seven thousand men into the field. 
Delay would only swell the growing disaffec- 
tion. On the Tth of August Washington issued 
a proclamation, warning the insurgents to dis-* 
perse, and declaring that if tranquillity^ wmre 
not restored before the 1st of September, force 
would be employed to compel Bubmission to the 
laws. To show that this was not an empty 
threat, he, on the same day, made a requisi- 
tion on the governors of Hew Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Yirginia, for militia to 
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compose an army of twelve thousand men; 
afterwards augmented to fifteen thousand 

In a letter to tlie Goveinoi* of Yirginia 
(Liglit-IIorse Ilany Lee), he says • “I consid- 
er tins insurrection as the first formidable fruit 
of the Democratic Societies, brought forth, I 
belieye, too prematurely for their own views, 
which may contribute to the annihilation of 
them. 

“ That these societies were instituted hy the 
artful and designing members (many of their 
body, I have no doubt, mean well, but know- 
little of the real plan), primarily to sow among 
the people the seeds of jealousy and distrust of 
the government, by destioying all confidence 
in the administration of it, and that these doc- 
trines have been budding and blowing ever 
since, IS not new to any one who is acquainted 
with the character of their leaders, and has 
been attentive to their inanmiivies I early 
gave it as my opinion to the confi.dential char- 
acteis around me, that if these societies were 
not counteracted (not hy prosecutions, the 
ready way to make them grow stronger), or 
did not fall into disesteem fiom the knowledge 
of their origin, and the views with winch they 
had been instituted by their father, Genet, for 
purposes well known to the goveimment, they 
would shake the government to its foundation.’’ 

The insurgents manifesting a disposition to 
persGveiG m their rebellious conduct, the Presi- 
dent xsbiied a second proclamation on the 26tli 
of September, describing in forcible terms, the 
perverse and obstinate spirit with which the 
lenient propositions of governmont had been 
met, and declaring his fixed purpose to reduce 
the refractory to obedience. Shortly after this 
ho left Pliilaclelphia for Carlisle, to join the 
army, then on its march to suppress tlio insur- 
rection 111 the western part of Pennsylvania 

Just as Washington was leaving Philadelphia, 
a letter was put into his hands from Major-Gen- 
eral Morgan. The proclamation had roused 
the spirit of that revolutionary veteran. Ho 
was on his way, he wrote, to join the expedition 
against the insurgents, having command of a 
division of the Virginia militia, of which G on- 
eral Lee was commancler-in-ohiof, 

Washington replied from Carlisle to his old 
companion in arms ; “ Althoiigli I i^cgret the 
occasion which has called you into the field, 
I rejoice to hear you are there; and it is 
probable I may met you at Port Cumberland, 
whither I shall proceed as soon as I see the 
troops at this rendezvous in condition to ad- 


vance. At that place, or at Bedford, my ulte- 
rior resolution must be taken, either to advance 
with the troops into the insurgent counties of 
this State, or to letiirn to Philadelphia for the 
purpose of meeting Congress the 3d of next 
month. 

Imperious circumstances alone can justify 
my absence from the seat of government, whilst 
Congress are in session , but if these, fiom the 
disposition of the people in the refractory coun- 
ties, and the state of the information I expect 
to receive at the advanced posts, should appear 
to exist, the less must yield to the greater 
duties of my office, and I shah cross the moun- 
tains with the troops ; if not, I shall place the 
conomand of the combined force under the or- 
ders of Governor Lee of Yirginia, and repair to 
the seat of government.” 

We Will here note that Lawrence Lewis, a 
son of Washington’s sister, Mrs. Fielding Lewis, 
having caught the spirit of arms, accompanied 
Moigan as aide-de-camp, on this expedition. 
The prompt zeal with which he volimtoei ed 
into the service of his country was, doubtless, 
highly satisfactory to his uncle, with whom, it 
will be seen, he was a great favorite. 

On tho 9th of October Washington writes 
from Carlisle to the Secretary of State • “ Tho 
insurgents are alarmed, hut not yet brought to 
their proper senses. Every means is devised 
by them and their friends and associates, to 
induce a belief that there is no necessity for 
troops crossing the mountains ; although wo 
have information, at the same time, that part 
of tho people there are obliged to embody 
themselves, to repel the insults of another 
liart.” 

On the 10th, the Pennsylvania troops set 
out from Carlisle for llioir lendezvous at Bed- 
ford, and W aslungton proceeded to Williamsport, 
thcnco to go on to Fort Oninborlaiid, tho ren- 
dezvous of the Virginia and Max^yland troops. 
Ho arrived at the latter place on the ICth of 
Ootoher, and found n respectable force assem- 
bled from those States, and learnt that fifteen 
hundred more from Virginia were at hand. All 
accounts agreed that the insurgents were great- 
ly alarmed at the serious appearance of things. 
“I believe,” writes Washington, the eyes of 
all tho well-disposed people of this country 
will soon be opened, and that they will olooily 
see the tendency, if not the design, of the lead- 
er of tho self-created societies. As far as I 
have hoard them spoken of, it is with strong 
reprobation.” 
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At Bedford lie arranged matters and settled a 
plan, of military operations. Tlie Governors of 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, -were at 
the head of the troops of their respective States, 
but Governor Lee was to have the general com- 
mand. This done, Washington piepared to 
shape his couise for Philadelphia — “but not,” 
says he indignantly, “ because the impertinence 
of Mr. Baohe, or his correspondentj has imder- 
taken to pronounce that I cannot, constitution- 
ally, command the army, whilst Congress is in 
session,” 

In a letter to Governor Lee, on leaving him 
m command, he conveyed to the army the very 
high sense he entertained “ of the enlightened 
and patriotic zeal for the constitution and the 
laws which had led them cheerfully to quit 
their families, homes, and the comforts of pri- 
vate life, to undertake, and thus far to iierform, 
a long 'and fatiguing march, and to encounter 
and endure the haidships and privations of a 
military life.” 

“ Ho citizen of the United States,” observes 
he, “ can ever be engaged in a service more 
impoitant to their country. It is nothing less 
than to consolidate and to preseive the bless- 
ings of that revolution which, at much expense 
of blood and treasure, constituted us a free and 
independent nation.” 

Ills parting admonition is — “ that every offi- 
cer and soldier will oonstamly bear in mind, 
that ho comes to support the laws, and that it 
would be peculiarly unbecoming in him to be, 
in any way, the infractor of them ; that the es- 
sential principles of a free government confine 
the province of the military when called forth 
on such occasions, to these two objects • first, 
to combat and subduo all who may be found in 
arms in opposition to the national will and au- 
thority ; secondly, to aid and support the civil 
magistrates in bringing offenders to justice. 
The dispensation of this justice belongs to the 
civil magistrates ; and lot it ever be our pride 
and our glory to leave the sacred deposit there 
inviolate.” 

Washington pushed on for Philadelphia, 
through deep roads and a three days’ rain, and 
arrived there about the last of October. Gov- 
ernor Leo marched with the troops in two di- 
visions, amounting to fifteen thousanp. men, 
into the western counties of Pennsylvania. 
This groat military array extinguished at once 
the kindling elements of a civil war, by making 
resistaiico desperate.” At the approach of so 
overwhelming a force the insurgents laid d.own 


their arms, and gave assurance of submission, 
and craved the clemency of government. It 
was extended to them. A few were tried for 
treason, but were not convicted ; but as some 
spirit of discontent was still manifest, Major- 
General Morgan was stationed with a detach- 
ment for the winter, in the disaffected region. 

The paternal care with which Washington 
•watched, at all times, over the welfare of the 
country, was manifested in a letter to General 
Hamilton, who had remained with the army. 
“Press the Governois to be pointed in order- 
ing the officers under their respective com- 
mands to march back with their lespective 
corps, and to see that the inhabitants meet 
with no disgraceful msults or injuries from 
them.” 

It must have been a proud satisfaction to 
Washington to have put down, without an 
effusion of blood, an insurrection which, at one 
time, threatened such seiious consequences. 
In a letter to Mr Jay, who had recently gone 
minister to England, he writes : “ The insur- 
rection in the western counties of this State 
will be represented diffeiently, according to 
the wishes of some and the prejudices of others, 
who may exhibit it as an evidence of what has 
been predicted, ^ that we are unable to govern 
ourselves.’ Under this view of the subject, I 
am happy in giving it to you as the general 
opinion, that this event, having happened at 
tbe time it did, was fortunate, although it will 
be attended with considerable expense.” 

After expressing liis opinion that the ^ self- 
created societies ’ who were laboring to effect 
some revolution in the government, were the 
fomenters of these western disturbances, he 
adds ’ “ It has afforded an occasion for the peo- 
ple of this country to show their ahhorrenoe of 
the result and their attachment to the constitu- 
tion and the laws ; for I believe that five times 
the number of militia that was required, would 
have come forward, if it had been necessary, 
in support of them. 

“ The spirit which blazed out on this occa- 
sion, as soon as the object was fully understood 
and the lenient measures of the government 
weie made known to the people, deserves to be 
communicated. There are instances of general 
oflicers going at the head of a single troop, and 
of light companies , of field officers, when they 
came to the place of rendezvous, and found no 
command for them in that grade, turning into 
the ranks and proceeding as private soldiers, 
under their own captains ; and of nximhers, pos- 
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sessing tLe first fortunes in the country, stand- 
ing in the ranks as private men, and marching 
day hy day, 'with their knapsacks and haver- 
sacks at tlieir hacks, sleeping on straw with a 
single blanket m a soldier’s tent, dnrmg the 
frosty mgbts which we have had, by way of 
example to others. Kay, more, many yonng 
Quakeis, of the fiist families, character, and 
pioperty, not discouraged by the elders, have, 
turned into the ranks and marched with the 
troops.^ 

These things have terrified the insurgents, 
who had no conception that such a spirit pre- 
vailed ; hnt while the thunder only rumbled at 
a distance, were boasting of their strength and 
wishing for and threatening the militia by 
turns , intimating that the arms they should take 
from them would soon become a magazine in | 
their hands.” I 


CHAPTEB XXVl. 

Ih his speech on the opening of Congress, 
(Novomher 19th), Washington, in adverting to 
the insuirectioii in 'Western Pennsylvania, did 
not hesitate to denounce ” certain self-created 
societies” as “fomenters of it.” After detail- 
ing its commencement and progress, he ob- 
serves ' “ W'liilo there is cause to lament that 
occurrences of this natuie should have dis- 
graced the name or interniptod the tranquillity 
of any part of our community, or should have 
diverted to a new application any portion of the 
public resources, there are not wanting real 
and substantial consolations for the misfortune. 
It has demonstrated, that our prosperity rests 
on solid foundations; by furnishing an addition- 
al pi oof that my fellow-citizens understand tlie 
true principles of government and liberty , that 
they feel their inseparable union ; that, not- 
witbstandmg all the devices which have been 
used to sway them from their interest and duty, 
they are now as ready to maintain the Author- 
ity of the laws against licentious invasions, as 
they were to defend their rights against usurpa- 
tion. It has been a spectacle, displaying to the 
highest advantage the valiio of republican gov- 
ernment, to behold the most and least wealthy 
of our citizens standing in the same ranks as 
private soldiers; pretoincntly distinguished 
by being the army of the constitution ; unde- 
terred by a march of three liundred miles ov^r 
rugged mountains, by the approach, of an in- 


clement season, or hy any other discourage- 
ment. Nor ought I to omit to acknowledge 
the efficacious and patiiotic cooperation which 
I have experienced from the chief magistrates 
of the States to which my requisitions have 
been addressed. 

“ To every description, indeed, of citizens, let 
praise he given ; but let them persevei e in their 
alTcctionate vigilance over that precious depos- 
itory of American happiness, the Constitution 
of the United States. Let them cherish it, too, 
for the sake of those u ho, from every clime, 
are daily seeking a dwelling in our land. And 
when, in the calm moments of leflection, they 
shall have retraced the origin and progi ess of 
the insurrection, let them determine whether 
it has not been fomented by combinations ot 
men, who, caieless of consequences, and disre* 
gaidmg the unernng tinth, that those who 
arouse cannot always appease, a civil convul- 
sion, have disseminated from ignorance or per- 
veision of facts, suspicions, jealousies, and ac- 
cusations of th6 whole government.” 

This dennnciation of the “ self-oroated so- 
cieties ” was a bold step, by which he was sme 
to incur their resentment. It was not relished 
by some members of the Senate, hut the ma- 
jority gave it their approval. In the House, 
whore the opposition party was most powerful, 
this passage of the President’s speech gave rise 
to much altercation, and finally, the majority 
showed their disapprobation hy passing it over 
in silence in the address voted in reply. 

The ‘‘self-created societies,” however, wdiich 
had sprung up in vaiioiis paits of the Union, 
had received their death-blow; they soon bo- 
cumo odious in the public eye, and gradually 
disappeared ; following the fate of the Jacobin 
clubs ill France. 

It was with great satisfaction that 'Wasliing- 
ton had been able to announce favorable inlel- 
ligeiioo of the campaign of General Wayne 
against the hostile Indians -west of the Ohio* 
That brave commander had condnotod it with 
a judgment and prudence little compatible -with 
the liaiohramcd appellation ho had acquired 
by his rash exploits during the Pcvolntion. 
Leaving his winter encampment on the Ohio in 
tlio spring (of 1794), ho had advanced cau- 
tiously into the wild country west of it ; skir- 
mishing with bands of lurking savages, as he 
advanced, and ostablibhmg posts to keep up 
communication and secure the kransmission of 
supplies. It was not until the 8tli of August 
that ho ai'rived at the junction of the rivers 
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Au Glaize and Hiami, in a fertile and populous 
region, where the Western Indians had their 
most important villages. Here he thiew up 
some works, which he named Fort Defiance 
Being strengthened by eleven hundred mounted 
volunteers from Kentucky, his force exceeded 
that of the savage warriors who had collected 
to oppose him, which scarcely amounted to two 
thousand men. These, however, were strongly 
encamped in the vicinity of Fort Miami, a Brit- 
ish post, about thirty miles distant, and far 
within the limits of the United States, and 
seemed prepared to give battle, expecting, pos- 
sibly, to be aided by the British ganison. 
Wayne’s men weie eager for a fight, but he, 
remembering the instructions of government, 
resti ained his fighting propensities. In a let- 
ter to his old comrade Knox, Secretary of War, 
he writes, “ Though now prepared to strike, I 
havfe thought pioper to make the enemy a last 
overture of peace, nor am I without hopes that 
they will listen to it ” 

His overture was ineffectual ; or rather the 
reply he received was such as to leave him in 
doubt of the intentions of the enemy. He ad- 
vanced, therefore, with the precautions he had 
hitherto observed, hoping to he met in the 
course of his march by deputies on peaceful 
missions. 

On the 20th, being arrived near to the en- 
emy’s position, his advanced guard was fired 
upon by an ambush of the enemy concealed in 
a thicliet, and was compelled to retreat. The 
general now ordered an attack of horse and 
foot upon the enemy’s position , tlie Indians 
were roused fi om their lair with the point of 
the bayonet, driven, fighting for more than 
two miles, through thick woods, and pursued 
with great slaughter, until within gunshot of 
the British fort “We remained,” writes the 
general, “ throe days and nights on the hanks 
of the Miami, in front of the field of battle, 
during which time all the houses and corn 
were consumed, or otherwise destroyed, for a 
considerable distance both above and below 
Fprt Miami ; and we were within pistol-shot of 
the garrison of that place, who were compelled 
to remain quiet spectator of this general de^' 
vastation and conflagration.” 

It was trusted that this decisive battle, and 
the wide ravages of villages and fields of corn 
with which it was succeeded, would bring the 
Indians to their senses, and compel them to 
solicit the peace which they had so repeatedly 
rejected. * 


In Ms ofiGicial address to Congress, Washing- 
ton had urged the adoption of some definite 
plan for the redemption of the public debt. A 
plan was reported by Mr. Hamilton, 20th Jan- 
uary, 1Y95, which he had digested and prepared 
dn the basis of the actual revenues, for the fur- 
ther support of public credit. The report em- 
braced a comprehensive view of the system 
which he had pursued, and made some recom- 
mendations, which after much debate were 
adopted. 

So closed Mr. Hamilton’s labors as Secretary 
of the Treasury. He had long meditated a re- 
tirement from his post, the pay of which was 
inadequate to the support of his family, but had 
postponed it, first, on account of the accusations 
brought against him in the second Oongi-ess, 
and of which he awaited the investigation; 
secondly, in consequence of events which ren- 
dered the prospect of a continuance of peace 
precarious. But these reasons no longer oper- 
ating, he gave notice, on his leturn from the 
Western country, that on the last day of the 
ensuing month of January he should give in 
liis resignation. He did so, and received the 
followmg note from Washington on the sub- 
ject : “After so long an experience of your pub- 
lic services, I am naturally led, at this moment 
of your departuie from office (which it has al- 
ways been my wish to prevent), to review them. 
In every relation which you have borne to me, 
I have found that my confidence in your tal- 
ents, exertions, and integrity has been well 
j)laced. I the more freely render this testi- 
mony of my approbation, because I speak from 
opportunities of information which cannot de- 
ceive me, and which furnish satisfactory proof 
of your title to public regard. 

“ My most earnest wishes for yonr happiness 
win attend you in your retirement, and you 
may assure yourself of the sincere esteem, re- 
gard, and friendship, of, dear sir, yonr affec- 
tionate,” 

Hamilton’s reply manifests his sense of the 
kindness of this letter. “ As often as I may re- 
call the vexations I have endured,” writes he, 
“your approbation will he a great and piecious 
consolation. It was not without a struggle 
that I yielded to the very urgent motives 
which impelled me to relinquish a station in 
which 1 could hope to be in any degiee instru- 
mental in promoting the success of an adminis- 
tration under your direction. ^ What- 


* xl. 16 . 
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ever may be my destination hereafter, I entreat 
yon to be persuaded (not the less from my hav- 
ing been sparing in professions) that I shall 
never cease to render a just tnbnte to those 
eminent and excellent qualities, which have 
been already productive of so many blessings 
to your coimtiy; that you will always have 
my fervent wishes for your public and personal 
felicity, and that it will be my pride to culti- 
vate a continuance of that esteem, regard, and 
friendbhip, of which you do me the honor to 
assure me. With true respect and affectionate 
attachment, I have the honor to be,’’ 

Hamilton was succeeded in office by Oliver 
Wolcott, of Oonnecticut, a man of judgment 
and ability, who had served as comptroller, 
and was familiar with the duties of the office. 

Knox likewise had given in his resignation 
at the close of the month of Hccembei . “ After 
having served my country nearly twenty years,” 
writes he to Washington, “ the greatest portion 
of which under your immediate auspnees, it is 
with extieme reluctance that I find myself 
constrained to withdraw fi om so honorable a 
station. But the natural and powerful claims 
of a numerous family will no longer permit mo 
to neglect their essential interests. In what- 
ever situation I shall he, I shall recollect your 
confidence and kindness, "witli all the feivor 
and purity of affection of which a grateful 
heart is susceptible.” 

“I cannot suffer yon,” replies Washington, 
“ to close your public service, without uniting 
with the satisfaction which must arise in your 
own mind from a conscious rectitude, my most 
perfect persuasion that you have deserved well 
of your country. 

“ My personal knowledge of your exertions, 
whilst it authorizes me to hold this language, 
justifies the sincere friendship winch I have 
.ever borne for you, and which will accompany 
you in every situation of life ; being with affec- 
tionate regard, always yours,” &c. 

There was always a kindly 'warmth in Wash- 
ington’s expressions toward the buoyant Gen- 
eral Knox. Knox was succeeded in the war 
department by Oolonol Timothy Pickering, at 
that time Postmaster-General. 

The session of Congress closed on the 8d of 
March, 1795. j 


* Writings, xi. 10. 


CHAPTER XXYII. 

WAsniRGTON- had watched the progress of 
the mission of Mr. Jay to England, with an 
anxious eye. He was aware that he had ex- 
posed his popularity to imminent hazard, by 
making an advance toward a negotiation with 
that power ; hut what was of still greater mo- 
ment with him, he was awaie that the peace 
and happiness of his country were at stake on 
the result of that mission. It was, moreover, a 
mission of great delicacy, from the many intri- 
cate and difficult points to be discussed, and 
! the various and mutual grounds of complaint 
to be adjusted. 

Mr. Jay, in a letter dated August 5th, 1794, 
had informed him confidentially, that the min- 
istry were prepared to settle the matteis m 
dispute upon just and liberal tcims ; still, 
what those terms, which they conceived to be 
just and liberal, might piove when they came 
to he closely discussed, no one could prog- 
nosticate. 

Washington hardly permitted himself to hope 
for the complete success of the mission. To 
‘ give and take,’ lie presumed would bo the re- 
sult. In the mean time there were so many 
hot heads and impetuous spirits at home to be 
managed afid restrained, that ho was anxious 
the negotiation might assume a decisive form, 
and be brouglit to a speedy close. lie was 
perplexed too, by what, under existing clrcmn- 
stances, appeared piratical conduct, on the part 
of Bermudan privateers, persisting in capturing 
American vessels. 

At length, on the 7th of March, 1795, four 
days after the close of the session of Congress, 
a treaty arrived which had been negotiated by 
Mr. Jay, and signed by the ministers of tho two 
nations on the 19th of November, and was sent 
out for ratification. 

In a letter to Washington, which accompa- 
nied the treaty, Mr, Jay wrote : “ To do more 
was impossible. I ought not to conceal from 
yon that tbe confidence reposed in your per- 
sonal obaracter was visible and useful through- 
out the negotiation.” 

Washington immediately made the treaty a 
close study ; some of the provisions wer 0 *per- 
feotly satisfactory ; of others, lie did not ap- 
prove ; on the whole, ho considered it a mat- 
ter, to use his own expression, of ‘give and 
tales,’ and believing the advantages to out- 
weigh the objections, and that, as Mr. Jay al- 
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leged, it -was the "best treaty attainable, he 
made np his mind to ratify it, should it be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

As a system of predetermined hostihty to 
the treaty, however, was already manifested, 
and efforts were made to awaken popular jeal- 
ousy concerning it, Washington kept its pro- 
visions secret, that the public mind might not 
be preoccupied on the subject. In the course 
of a few days, however, enougli leaked out to 
he seized upon by the opposition press to ex- 
cite public distrust, though not enough to con- 
vey a distinct idea of the merits of the instru- 
ment In fact, the people were predisxiosed to 
condemn, hecauso vexed that any overtures had 
been made toward a negotiation, such overtures 
having been stigmatized as cowardly and de- 
grading. If it had been necessary to send a 
minister to Eogland, said they, it should have 
been to make a downright demand of repara- 
tion for wrongs inflicted on our commerce, and 
the immediate surrender of the Western posts. 

In the mean time Jay arrived on the 28th of 
May, and found that dm mg his absence in Eu- 
rope, he had been elected governor of the State 
of Uew York ; an honorable election, the re- 
sult of no effort nor intrigue, but of the piihlio 
sense entertained by his native State, of his 
pure and exalted merit. He, in consequence, 
resigned the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

In the course of this month arrived M*. Adet, 
who had been appointed by the French gov- 
ernment to succeed Mr. Fauchet as minister to 
the TJnited States. lie brought with him the 
colors of Fiance which the Convention had in- 
structed him to present as a testimonial of 
friendship, in return for the American flag 
which had been presented by Mr. Monroe, 
The presentation of the colors was postponed 
by him for the present. 

The Senate was convened by Washington on 
tlie 8tli of June, and the treaty of Mr. Jay was 
laid before it, with its accompanying docu- 
ments. The session was with closed doors, 
discussions were long and arduous, and the 
treaty underwent a scrutinizing examination. 
The twelfth article met with especial objec- 
tions. 

This article provided, for a direct trade be- 
tween the United States and the British West 
India Islands, in American vessels not exceed- 
ing seventy tons burden, conveying the produce 
of the States or of the Islands ; but it prohib- 
ited the exportation of molasses, sugar, coffee, 


cocoa, or cotton, in American vessels, either 
from the United States or the Islands, to any 
part of the world. Under this aiticle it was 
a restricted intercourse, hut Mr Jay considered 
the admission even of small vessels, to the trade 
of these islands, an important advantage to the 
commerce of the United States. He had not 
sufficiently adverted to the fact that, among 
the prohibited articles, cotton was also a prod- 
uct of the Southern States. Its cultivation 
had been but recently introduced there; so 
that when he sailed for Europe hardly suffi- 
cient had been raised for domestic consumption, 
and at the time of signing the treaty very little, 
if any, had been exported. Still it was now 
becoming an important staple of the South, and 
hence the objection of the Senate to this arti- 
cle of the treaty. On the 24th of June two- 
thirds of the Senate, the constitutional major- 
ity, voted for the ratification of the treaty, 
stipulating, however, that an ai'tiele be added 
suspending so much of the twelfth article as 
respected the West India trade, and that the 
President be requested to open, without delay, 
further negotiation on this head. 

Here was a novel case to be determined. 
Could the Senate he considered to have ratified 
the treaty before the insertion of this new ar- 
ticle ? Was the act complete and final, so as 
to render it unnecessary to refer it back to that 
body ? Could the President put Ins final seal 
upon an act before it was complete? After 
much refiection, Washington was satisfied of 
the propiiety of ratifying the treaty with the 
qualification imposed by the Senate. 

In the mean time the popular discontent 
which had been excited concerning the treaty 
was daily increasing The secrecy which had 
been maintained with regard to its provisions 
was wrested into a cause of offence. Eepub- 
lies should have no secrets The Senate should 
not have deliberated on the treaty with closed 
doors. ^ 

Such was the irritable condition of the pub- 
lic mind when, on the 29th of June, a senator 
of the United States (Mr. Mason of Yirginia) 
sent an abstract of the treaty to be published 
m a leading opposition paper in Philadelphia. 

The whole country was immediately in a 
blaze. Beside the opposition party, a portion, 
of the Cabinet was against the ratification. Of 
course it received but a falteiing support, while 
the attack upon it was vehement and sustained. 
The assailants seemed determined to carry their 
point by storm. Meetings to oppose the rati- 
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fication were lield ia Boston, Uew York, PhE- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston. The 
smaller towns thronghioiTt the Union followed 
then example. In Hew Toik, a copy of the 
treaty was hnrnt before the governor’s 
house. In PJiiladelphia, it was suspended on 
a pole, carried ahont the streets, and finally 
hnrnt in front of the British minister’s 
house, amid the shoutings of the populace. 
The whole country seemed determined, hy 
prompt and clamorous manifestations of 
dissatisfaction, to make Washington give 
way 

He saw their purpose ; he was aware of the 
odious points of view on which the treaty 
might justly be placed ; his own opinion was 
not particularly favorable to it ; hut he was 
convinced that it was better to ratify it, in 
the manner the Senate had advised, and with 
the leservation alieady mentioned, than to 
sufier matters to lemain in their present un- 
settled and precarious state. 

Before he could act upon this conviction a 
new chfEculty arose to suspend his resolution. 
Hews came that the order of the British gov- 
ernment of the 8th of June, 1793, for the seiz- 
ure of provisions in vessels going to Erenoh 
ports, was renewed. Washington instantly di- 
rected that a strong memorial should he drawn 
up against this order ; as it seemed to favor a 
construction of the treaty which he was deter- 
mined to resist While this memorial was in 
course of preparation, he was called off to 
Mount Yoinon. On lus way thither, though 
little was said to him on the subject of the 
treaty, Im found, he says, from indirect dis- 
courses, that endeavors were making to place 
it ill all the odious points of view of which it 
was susceptible, and in some which it would 
not adnnt. 

The proceedings and resolves of town meet- 
ings, also, savoring as he thought of party preju- 
dice, wore forwarded to Iiim by express, and 
added to his dis(iuiet “ Party disputes are now 
carried to such a length,” writes he, “ and truth 
is so enveloped in mist and false representation, 
that it h extremely difficult to know through 
what channel to seek it. This difficulty, to one 
who IS of no party, and whoso solo wish is to pur- 
sue with undeviating steps a path, which would 
lead this country to respectability, wealth, and 
happiness, is exceedingly to be lamented. But 
such, for wise purposes it is presumed, is the 
tnrhnlencc of human passions in party disputes, 
when victory more than truth is the palm con- 
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tended for, that ‘ the post of honor is a primte 
station. ’ ” 

The opposition made to the treaty from 
meetings in different pax'ts of the Union gave 
him the most serious uneasiness, from the clTeot 
it might have on the relations ivith Fiance and 
England. His reply (July 2Stli) to an addre=^s 
from the selectmen of Boston, contains the 
spirit of his replies to other addi esses of the 
kind, and shows the principles which mfluenced 
him in regard to the treaty ; 

“In every act of my administration,” said 
he, “I have sought the happiness of my fellow- 
citizens. My system for the attainment of this 
object has uniformly beeh to overlook all pei- 
sonal, local, and partial considerations ; to con- 
template the United States as one great whole ; 
to confide that sudden impressions, wffien er- 
roneous, would yield to candid refiection ; and 
to consult only the substantial and permanent 
interests of our country 

“ Hor have I departed from this line of con- 
duct, on the occasion which has produced the 
resolutions contained in your letter. 

“Without a predilection for iny own judg- 
ment I have weighed with attention every ar- 
gument which has at any time been brought 
into view. But the constitution is the guide 
which I never can abandon. It has assigned 
to the President the power of making treaties 
with the advice and consent of the Senate It 
was, doubtless, supposed that these two branches 
of government would combine, without pas- 
sion, and with the best means of infoi mation, 
those facts and principles upon which tlxo suc- 
cess of our foreign relations will always < de- 
pend; that they ought not to substitute for 
their own conviction, the opinions of others, or 
to seek truth through any channel but that of 
a temperate and well-informed investigation. 

“Under this persuasion, I have resolved on 
the manner of executing the duty before me. 
To tlio high responsibility of it, I freely submit, 
and you, gentlemen, are at liberty to make these 
sentiments known as the gruimds of my pro- 
cedure. While I feel the most lively gratitude 
for the many instances of approbation from 
my countr}’-, I cannot otherwise deserve it, 
than by obeying the dictates of my con- 
science.” t 

The violence of the opposition increased. 
Washington perceived that the prejudices 
against the treaty were more extensive than 


* Writings, atJ.40 t Writings. Sparks, xi. 42. 
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was generally imagined, “How sLould it be 
otherwise,” said he, “ when no stone has been 
left unturned that could impress on the minds 
of the people the most arrant misrepresenta- 
tion of facts , that their rights have not only 
been but absolutely 5i?Z£Z; thattheie 

aie no recipiocal advantages in the treaty; that 
tlie benefits are all on the side of Great Britain; 
and what seems to have had more weight with 
them than all the rest, and to have been most 
pressed, that the treaty is made with the de- 
sign to oppress the Prench, in open violation of 
our tieaty with that nation; and contrary, 
too, to every principle of gratitude and sound 
policy. ” 

Hever, during his administration, had he 
seen a crisis, in his judgment, so piegnant with 
interesting events, nor one from which, whether 
viewed on one side or the other, more was to 
be apprehended. 

If the treaty were ratified, the partisans of 
the Prench, “ or lather,” said he, “ of war and 
confusion,” would excite them to hostility; if 
not ratified, there was no foreseeing the con- 
sequences as it respected Great Britain. It 
was a crisis, he said, that most eminently called 
upon the administration to be ^ns& and tem- 
perate, as well as firm. The public clamor 
continued, and induced a reiterated examina- 
tion of the subject ; but did not shake his pur- 
pose. “ There is dut one slmiglit conrse^'^ said 
he, “ and that is to seek tncth and pursue it 
steadily T ^ 


OHAPTBR XXYIII. 

The difiScult and intricate questions pressing 
upon the attention of government left "Washing- 
ton little ^mood to enjoy the retirement of 
Mount Vernon, being constantly in doubt 
whether his presence in Philadelphia were not 
necessary. In Ms letters to Randolph, he re- 
quested to be kept continually advised on this 
head. “ While I am m ofilco I shall never suf- 
fer private convenience to interfere with what 
I conceive to he my official duty.”— “ I do not 
require more than a day’s notice to repair to 
the seat of government.” 

His x^romptness was soon put to the test. 
Early m August came a mysterious letter, 
dated July 31, from Mr. Pickering, the secre- 
tary of war. 

* See LettoiB to Edmund Randolpl]. Writings, xi,pp. 
46 - 51 . 
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“ On the subject of the treaty,” writes Pick- 
ering, “ I confess I feel extreme solicitude, and 
foi a special reason^ which can he communi- 
cated to yon only in x^erson. I entreat, there- 
foie, that you will return with all convenient 
speed to the seat of government. In the mean- 
while, for the reason above referred to, I pray 
you to decide on no imxiortant political measure, 
in whatever form it may be presented to you. 
Mr Wolcott and I (Mr. Bradford concunmg) 
waited on Mr Randolph, and urged his writing 
to request your return. He wrote in our pres- 
ence, but we concluded a letter fi om one of u? 
also expedient. With the utmost sincerity J 
subscribe myself yours and my country’s fuend* 
This letter is for your own eye alone.” 

The receipt of this enigmatical letter induced 
Washington to cut short liis sojourn at Mount 
Vernon, and hasten to Philadelphia. He ar- 
rived there on the lltli of August ; and on the 
same day received a solution of the mystery. 
A despatch written by Eanchet, the Prench 
minister, to his government m the preceding 
month of November, was xfiaoed in Washing- 
ton’s bands, with a translation of ifc made by 
Mr. Picket mg. The despatch had been found 
on board of a Prench privateer, captured by a 
British fiigate, and had been transmitted to the 
ministry. Lord Grenville, finding it contained 
passages relating to the intercourse of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, the American secretary of state, with 
Mr. Pauchet, had sent it to Mr. Hammond, the 
British minister in Philadelxihia. He had put 
it into the hands of Mr Wolcott, the secretary 
of the treasury, who had shown it to the sec- 
retary of war and the attorney-general; and 
the contents had been considered so extraor- 
dinaiy as to call forth the mysterious letter en- 
treating the prompt return of Washington. 

The following passages in Pan chefs inter- 
cexited despatch related to the Western insur- 
rection and the proclamation of Washington : 

“ Two or three days before the |)roclamation 
was published, and of coui'be before the cab- 
inet had lesolved on its measures, the secretary 
of state came to my house. All his counte- 
nance was giief. He requested of me a private 
conversation. It was all over, he said to me ; 
a civil war is about to ravage our unhappy 
country. Pour men, by their talents, their in- 
fiuence, and their energy, may save it. But, 
debtors of English merchants, they will be de- 
prived of their liberty if they take the smallest 
step. Gould you lend them instantaneously 
funds to shelter them from English prosecution ? 
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This inquiry astonished me much. It was im- 
possible for me to make a satisfactory answer. 
You know my want of power and deficiency 
in pecuniary means.” i' “Thus, with 

some thousands of dollars, the Republic could 
have decided on civil wai’ or peace. Thus 
the eo?mu?ices of the pretended patriots of 
America ham already their priced — “"What 
will he the old age of tliis government, if it is 
thus already dewepit? ” 

The perusal of the letter gave Washington 
deep perplexity and concern. He revolved the 
matter in his mind in silence. * The predomi- 
nant ohjGct of his thoughts recently had been to 
put a stop to the public agitation on the sub- 
ject of the treaty, and he postponed any new 
question of difficulty until decided measures had 
laid the other at rest. On the next day, there- 
fore (12th), he brought before the cabinet the 
question of immediate ratification. All the 
members were in favor of it excepting Mr. 
Randolph ; he had favored it before the news 
of the British provision order, but now pro- 
nounced it unadvisable, until that older were 
revoked, and there should be an end of the 
war between France and England. This led to 
further discussion, and it was finally agreed to 
ratify the tieaty immediately; hut to accom- 
pany the ratificatiou with a strong monional 
against the provision order. The ratification 
was signed by "Washington on the 18th of August 

His conduct towards Randolph, m the in- 
terim, had been as usual, hut now that the de- 
spatch of public business no longer demanded 
the entire attention of the cabinet, he pro- 
ceeded to clear up the doubts occasioned by 
the intercepted despatch. Accordingly, on the 
following day, as Randolph entered the cabinet, 
■Washington, who was conversing with Picker- 
ing and Wolcott, rose and handed to him the 
letter of Fauchet, asking an explanation of the : 
questionable parts. 

Randolph appears to have been less agitated 
by the production of the letter, than hurt that 
the inquiry concerning it had not first been 
made of him in private. IIo postponed making 
any specific reply, until he should have time to 
examine the letter at his leisure *, and observed 
on retiring, tliat, after the treatment he had 
experienced, he could not think of remaining 
ill office a moment longer. 

In a letter to the President the same day he 
writes : “ Your confidence in me, sir, has been 
unlimited, and I can truly affirm nuabused. 
My sensations, then, cannot be concealed, when 
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I find that confidence so suddenly withdrawn, 
without a word or distant hint being previously 
dropped to me. This, sir, as I mentioned in yotir 
room, IS a sitnation in which I cannot hold my 
present office, and therefore I hereby resign it. 

“It will not, however, he concluded from 
hence that I mean to relinquish the inquiry. 
No, sir, very far from it. I will also meet any 
inquiry ; and to prepare for it, if I learn there 
is a chance of overtaking Mr. Fauchet before 
he sails, I will go to him immediately. 

“ I have to beg the favor of yon to permit 
me to he furnished with a copy of the letter, 
and I will prepare an answer to it ; which I 
perceive that I cannot do as I wish, merely 
upon the few hasty memoranda which I took 
with my pencil. 

“ I am satisfied, sir, that yon will acknowl- 
edge one piece of justice to be due on the oc- 
casion , which is, that until an inquiry can bo 
made, the affair shall continue in secrecy under 
your injunction. For, after pledging myself for 
a more specific investigation of all the sugges- 
tions, I here most solemnly deny that any over- 
ture came from me, which was to produce mo- 
ney tome or any others for me; and that in 
any manner, directly or indirectly, was a shil- 
ling over received by me , nor was it over con- 
templated by me, that one shilling should bo 
applied by Mr. Fauchet to any purpose rela- 
tive to the insurrection.” 

Washington, in a reply on the following day, 
in which ho accepted his resignation, observes . 
“ Whilst you are in pursuit of moans to romovo 
the strong suspicions arising from thivS letter, 
no disclosure of its contents will he made by 
me ; and I will enjoin the same on the public 
officers who are acquainted with the purport 
of it, unless somothing will appear to render an 
explanation necessary on the part ^f the gov- 
ernment, and of which I will ho tlie judge,” 

And' on a subsequent occasion ho writes : 
“No man would rejoice more than I to find 
that the suspicions which have resulted from 
the intercepted letter were unequivocally and 
honorably removed.” 

Mr. Fauchet, in the mean time, having learnt 
previous to omharkntion, ihat his despatch had 
been intercepted, wrote a declaration, denying 
that Mr. Randolph had ever indicated a will- 
ingness to receive money for personal objects, 
and affirming that he had no intention to say 
any thing in his letter to his government, to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Randolph’s charactei',®*^ 

5 Sparks’ Writings of 
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Mr. Randolph now set to work to prepai’e a 
pamphlet in explanation of his conduct, inti- 
mating to his friends, that in the course of his 
vindication, he would hrmg things to view 
which would affect ’Washington more than any 
thing which had yet appeared. ^ 

While thus occupied he addressed several 
notes to Wa&tington, lei^niring information on 
various points, and received concise answers to 
all his queries. 

On one occasion, where he had required a 
particular paper, he published in the Gazette an 
extract from his note to Washington; as if 
fearing the request might he denied, lest the 
paper in question should lay open many confi- 
dential and delicate matters. 

In reply, Washington writes: ^‘That you 
may have no cause to complain of the with- 
holding of any paper, however private and 
confidential, which you shall think necessaiy in 
a case of so serious a nature, I have directed 
that you should have the inspection of my let- 
ter of the 22d of July, agreeably to your re- 
quest, and you are at full liberty to publish, 
without leserve, any and emry private and 
confidential letter I ever wrote to you ; nay, 
more, every word I ever uttered to you or in 
your hearing, from whence you can derive any 
advantage in your vindication. I giant this 
permission, inasmuch as the extract alLudod to 
manifestly tends to impress on the public an 
opinion, that something was passed between 
lb, which you should disclose with reluctance, 
from motives of delicacy with respect to me 
^ That public will judge, when it comes 
to see your vindication, how far and how proper 
it has been for you to publish private and con- 
fidential communications which oftentimes have 
been written in a hurry, and sometimes with- 
out even copies bemg taken; and it will, I 
hope, appreciate my motives, even if it should 
condemn my prudence, in allowing *you the 
unlimited license herein contained,” 

The merit of this unlimited license will he 
properly understood when it is known that at 
this time, Washington was becoming more apd 
more the object of the malignant attacks of the 
press. The ratification of the treaty had opened 
the vials of party wrath against him. “ His 
military and political character,” we are told, 
“ was attacked with equal violence, and it was 
averred that he was totally destitnte of merit, 
either as a soldier or a statesman. He was 


chaiged with having violated the constitntion, 
ill negotiating a treaty without the previous ad- 
vice of the Senate, and that he had embraced 
within that treaty subjects belonging exclu- 
sively to the legislature, for which an impeach- 
ment was publicly suggested Nay more, it 
was asserted that he had drawn from the 
treasury, for his private use, more than the 
salary annexed to his office.” * 

Tins last cliarge, so mcompatihle with the 
whole character and conduct of Washington, 
was fully refuted by the late Secretary of the 
Treasmy, who explained that the President 
never himself touched any part of the compen- 
sation attached to his office, hut that the whole 
was received and disbursed by the gentleman 
who superintended the expenses of his house- 
hold. That the expenses at some times ex- 
ceeded, and at other times fell short of the 
quarter’s allowance, hut that the aggregate 
feU within the allowance for the year. 

At this time the General Assembly of Mary- 
land made a unanimous resolution to the fol- 
lowing effect • that “ observing with deep con- 
cern, a series of efforts, by indirect insinuation 
or open invective, to detach from the first 
magistrate of the Union, the well-earned con- 
fidence of Ms fellow-citizens; they think it 
their duty to declare, and they do hereby de- 
clai’e their unabated reliance on the integrity^ 
yudgmm% oxApatnotism of the President of the 
United States.” 

In a reply to the Governor of Maryland, 
Washington observed • “At any tune the ex- 
inession of such a sentiment would have been 
considered as highly honorable and flattering. 
At the present, when the voice of malignancy 
is so high-toned, and no attempts are left nn- 
essayed to destroy all confidence in the consti- 
tuted authorities of this country, it is peculiarly 
grateful to my sensibility.” * * * 

“ I have long since resolved, for the present 
I time at least, to let my calumniators proceed 
without any notice being taken of their invec- 
tives by myself, or by any others, with my 
participation or knowledge. Their views, I 
dare say, are readily perceived by all the en- 
lightened and well-disposed part of the com- 
munity ; and by the records of my adminis- 
tration, and not by the voice of faction, I ex- 
pect to be acquitted or condemned hereafter.” 

The vindication which Mr. Randolph had 
been preparing, appeared in December. In 


Wiitmgs, xi 89. 
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this, lie gtiye a narratiTe of the principal events | 
relating to the case, his correspondence with 
the President, and the whole of the French , 
minister’s letter. He endeavored to explain 
those parts of the letter which had hronght the 
purity of his conduct in question ; hut, as has 
been observed, '‘he had a difficult task to per- 
form, as he was obliged to prove a negative, 
and to explain vague expressions and insinua- 
tions connected with his name in Fauoliet’s 
letter.” 

Fauchet himself furnished the best vindica- 
tion in his certificate above mentioned ; hut it 
is difficult to 1 Gconcile his certificate with the 
language of his official letter to his government. 
We are rather inclined to attribute to miscon- 
ceptions and hasty inferences of the French 
minister, the construction put by him in his 
letter, on the conversation he had held with 
Hr, Randolph, 

The latter injured his cause by the embit- 
tered feelings manifested m liis vindication, and 
the asperity with which he spoke of Washing- 
ton there and elsewhere. He deeply regretted 
it in after life, and in a letter to the Eon. Bush- 
rod Washington, wiitten in 1810 , he says* “I 
do not retain the smallost degree of that feel- 
ing which roused me fifteen years ago, against 
some individuals. * ^ If I could now 

present myself before your venerated uncle, it 
would be my pride to confess my contrition, 
that I suffered mj irritation, let the cause ho 
what it might, to use some of those expressions 
respecting him, which, at this moment of in- 
difference to the ideas of the world, I wish to 
recall, as being inconsistent with my subsequent 
conviction. My life will, I hope, be sufficiently 
extended for the recording of my sincere opin- 
ion of his virtues and merit, in a style which is 
not the result of a mind merely debilitated by 
misfoitune, but of that Christian philosophy on 
which alone I depend for inward tranquillity.” t 

After a considerable interval from the resig- 
nation of Randolph, Colonel Pickering was 
transferred to the Department of State, and 
Hr, dames McHenry was appointed Secretary 
of War, The office of Attorney-General be- 
coming vacant by tbo death of Hr, Bradford, 
was offered to Mr, Charles Leo of Virginia, 
and accepted by him on the last day of Eovem- 
ber 

During the late agitations, George Washing- 

* I>rote of Mr. Sparka. Washington’s Writings, xl 90. 

t Marshairs Life of Washington, 2d edition, vol. 11., 
note xx. 


ton Lafayette, the son of the General, had ar. 
rived at Boston under the name of Motier, 
accompanied by his tutor, M. Frestel, and had 
written to Washington apprising him of his 
arrival. It was an embarrassing moment to 
Washington. The letter excited his deepest 
sensibility, bringing with it recollections of 
Lafayette’s merits, services, and sufferings, and 
of their past friendship, and he resolved to be- 
come ‘‘father, friend, protector, andsuppoiter” 
to Ms son. But he must proceed with caution ; 
on account of his own official character as Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, and of the position 
of Lafayette in regard to the French govern- 
ment. Caution, also, was necessary, not to 
endanger the situation of the young man him- 
self, and of his mother and friends whom he 
had left behind Philadelphia would not be an 
advisable residence for him at present, until it 
was seen what opinions would be excited by 
his arrival, as Washington would for some 
time be absent from the seat of government, 
while all the foreign functionaries were residing 
there, particularly those of his own nation 
Washington suggested, therefore, that he should 
enter for the present as a student at the Uni- 
versity in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and en- 
gaged to pay all the expenses for the residence 
there of Mmself and his tutor. These and other 
suggestions were made in a private and confi- 
dential letter to Mr. George Cabot of Boston, 
Senator of the United States, whoso kind ser- 
vices ho enlisted in the matter. 

Ifc was subsequently tliought best that young 
Lafayette should proceed to Hew York, and 
remain in retirement, at the country house of 
a friend in its vicinity, pursuing Ms studios with 
his tutor, until Washington should direct other- 
wise. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Isr his speech at the opening of the session 
of Congress in December, Washington presented 
a cheerful summary of the e-\^ents of the year. 
“I trust Ido not deceive myself,” said ho, 
“while I indulge the persuasion, that I have 
never met you at any period when, more than 
at present, the situation of our xiublic affairs 
has afforded just cause for mutual congratula- 
tion, and for inviting you to join with me in 
profound gratitude to the Author of all good, 
for the numerous and extraordinary blessings 
we ergoy.” 
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And fiist he announced that a treaty had 
been concluded piovisionally, by General 
Wayne, with the Indians north-west of the 
Ohio, by which the termination of the long, 
expensive, and distressing war with those tribes 
was placed at the option of the United States. 
“In the adjustment of the terms,” said he, 
“the satisfaction of the Indians was deemed 
an object worthy no le^ of the policy than of 
the liberality of the tlnited States, as the 
necessary basis of durable tranquillity. This 
object, it IS believed, has been fully attained. 
The articles agreed upon wiH immediately be 
laid before the Senate, for their considera- 
tion.” 

A letter from the Emperor of Morocco, re- 
cognizing a treaty which had been made with 
his deceased father, insured the continuance of 
peace with that power. 

The terms of a treaty with the Dey and re- 
gency of Algiers had been adjusted in a manner 
to authorize the expectation of a speedy peace 
in that quarter, and the liberation of a number 
of American citizens from a long and grievous 
captivity. 

A speedy and satisfactory conclusion was 
anticipated of a negotiation with the court of 
Madiid, “ which would lay the foundation of 
lasting harmony with a power whose friend- 
ship,” said Washington, “ we have unifoimly 
and sincerely desired to cheiish.” 

Adverting to the treaty with Great Britain 
and its conditional latifioation, the result on the 
part of his Britannic Majesty was yet unknown, 
but when ascertained, would immediately be 
placed before Congiess. 

“In regard to internal affaiis, every part of 
the Union gave indications of rapid and various 
improvement. With burdens so light as 
scarcely to be perceived ; with resoui'ces fully 
adequate to present exigencies; with govern- 
ments founded on the genuine principles of ra- 
tional liberty ; and with mild and wholesome 
laws, was it too much to say that our country 
exhibited a spectacle of national happiness 
never surpassed, if ever before equalled ? ” 

In regard to the late insurrection: ‘‘The 
misled,” observed he, “ have abandoned their 
errors, and pay the respect to our constitution 


Tlieao preliminary articleB -were confirmed by a do- 
finitivo treaty conclndQd on. tlie 7tl]. of August Wayne 
lecoivedhigb testimonials of approbation both from Con- 
gress and tbo President, and made a Isnid of triumphal 
ontiy into Philadelphia amid the enthnsiastlo acclamations 
of the people. 


and laws which is due from good citizens to 
the public authorities. These circumstances 
have induced mo to pardon generally the of- 
fenders here referred to, and to extend forgive- 
ness to those who had been adjudged to capital 
punishment,” 

After recommending several objects to the 
attention of both Houses, he concludes by ad- 
vising temperate discussion and mutual forbear- 
ance wherevei there was a di^erence of 
opinion ; advice sage and salutary on all occa- 
sions, but particularly called for by the excited 
temper of the times. 

Theie was, as usual, a cordial answer from 
the Senate, but, in the present House of 
Representatives, as m the last one, the opposi- 
tion were in the majoiity. In the response 
reported by a committee, one clause expressing 
undiminished confidence in the chief magistrate 
was demurred to; some members affirmed, 
that, with them, it had been considerably 
diminished by a late transaction. After a 
warm altercation, to avoid a diiect vote, the 
response was recommitted, and the clause ob- 
jected to modified. The following is the form 
adopted • “ In contemplating that spectacle of 
national happiness which our country exhibits, 
and of which you, sir, have been pleased to 
make an interesting summary, permit us to 
acknowledge and declare the very great share 
which your zealous and faithful services have 
contributed to it, and to express the affectionate 
attachment which we feel for your character,” 

The feelings and position of Washington with 
regard to England at this juncture, may be 
judged from a letter dated December aSd, to 
Gouveriieur Morris, then in London, and who 
was in occasional communication with Lord 
Grenville, Washington gives a detail of the 
various causes of complaint against the British 
government which were rankling in the minds 
of the American people, and which Morris was 
to mention, nnofSoially, should he converse 
with Lord Grenville on the subject. “I give 
you these details,” writes ho, “ as evidences of 
the impolitic conduct of the British govern- 
ment towards these United States , that it may 
be seen how difficult it has been for the Execu- 
tive, under such an accumulation of irritating 
circumstanoes, to maintain the ground of neu- 
trality which had been taken ; and at a time 
when the remembrance of the aid we have re- 
ceived from France in the Revolution was fresh 
in every mind, and while the partisans of that 
country were continually contrasting the affec- 
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tions of tjiat people with the unfriendly dispo- 
sition of the Brituh go^e.mment And that, 
too, while their own sufferings, during the war 
with the latter, had not been forgotten. 

It is well known that peace has been (to 
borrow a modern phrase) the order of the day 
with me, since the disturbances m Europe first 
cominenced. My policy has been, and will 
continue to be, while I have the honor to re- 
main in the administration, to maintain friendly 
terms with, hut he independent of, all the 
nations of the earth , to share in the broils of 
none ; to fulfil our own engagements ; to supply 
the wants and be canners for them ah. ^ 

Nothing short of self-respect, and that justice 
which IS essential to a national character, ought 
to involve us in war. 

‘‘By a fii'm adherence to these principles, 
and to the neutral policy which has been 
adopted, I have brought on myself a torrent 
of abuse in the factious papers of this country, 
and fiom the enmity of the discontented of ah 
descriptions. But having no sinister objects in 
view, I shall not be diverted from my course 
by these, nor any attempts which are, or shah 
be, made to withdraw the confidence of my 
constituents from me. I have nothing to ask ; 
and, discharging my duty, I have nothing to 
feai from invective. The acts of my adminis- 
tration w’ill appear when I am no more, and 
the intelligent and candid part of mankind will 
not condemn my conduct without recniTing to 
them ” 

The first day of January, being “ a day of 
goneial joy aud congratulation,’’ bad been ap- 
pointed by Washington to reccivo the colors 
of Branco sent out by the Oommittco of Safety. 
On that day they were presented by Mr. Adet 
with an address, representing, in glowing lan- 
guage, the position of France, “ struggling not 
only for her own liberty, but for that of the hu- 
man race. Assimilated to, or rather identified 
with free people by the form of her government, 
she saw in them only friends and brothers. Long 
accustotaed to I'ogard the American people as 
her most faithful allies, she sought to draw 
closer the ties already formed in the fields of 
America, under the auspices of victory, over 
the rums of tyranny,” 

"Washington received the colors with lively 
sensibility and a brief reply, expressive of tbo 
deep solicitude and diigh admiration produced 
by the events of the French struggle, and his 
joy that the Interesting revolutionary move- 


ments of so many years had issued in the for- 
mation of a constitution designed to give per- 
manency to the great object contended for. 

In February the treaty with Great Biitain, 
as modified by the advice of the Senate, came 
back ratified by the king of Great Britain, and 
on the last of the month a proclamation was 
issued by the President, declaring it to be the 
supreme law of the land. 

The opposition in the House of Eepresenta- 
tives were offended that "Washington should 
issue this proclamation before the sense of that 
body had been taken on the subject, and denied 
the power of the President and Senate to com- 
plete a treaty without its sanction. They were 
bent on defeating it by refusing to pass the 
laws necessary to cany it into effect ; and, as a 
pxehmmaiy, passed a resolution requesting the 
President to lay before the House the instruc- 
tion to Mr. Jay, and the coirespondence and 
othei documents relative to the treaty. 

Washington, believing that these papers 
could not be constitutionally demanded, re- 
solved, he said, from the first moment, and 
from the fullest conviction of his mind, to 
Q'csist the which was evidently in- 

tended to be established by the call of the 
House ; he only deliberated on the manner in 
which this could bo done with the least bad 
consequences. 

After mature deliberation and with the as- 
sistance of the heads of depaitments and the 
Attorney-General, ho prepared and sent in to 
tlio Honso an answer to their roquesfr. In this 
ho dwelt upon the necessity of caution and 
sccrooy in foreign negotiations, as one cogent 
reason for vesting tlio power of making treaties 
in tlio President, with the advice and consent 
of the Bonato, the principle on which that body 
was formed, confining it to a small number of 
members. 

To admit a right in tho House of i^epresenta- 
tives to demand and have all tho papers re- 
specting a foreign negotiation would, ho oh- 
borvecl, bo to establish a dangerous precedent. 

“It did not occur to him,” ho added, “that 
the inspection of the papers called for, could 
he relative to any xnirposo imdor tho cognizance 
of the House of Bopresentatives, oxoopL that 
of an impeachment, which the resolution had 
not expressed. He had no disposition to with- 
hold any information which the duty of his 
station would permit, or the public good should 
require to be disclosed; and, ^ in fact, all the 
papers affecting the negotiation with Great 
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Britain liad "been laid before the Senate^ when 
the treaty itself had been communicated for 
then consideration and advice ” 

After various further remarks, he concludes* 
“ As, therefore, it is perfectly clear to mj un- 
derstanding that the assent of the House of 
Eepiesentatives is not necessary to the validity 
of a treaty ; as the treaty with Great Britain 
exhibits itself in all the objects requiring legis- 
lative provision; and on these, the papers 
called for can throw no light ; and as it is essen- 
tial to the due administration of the govern- 
ment, that the boundaries fixed by the oonstitn- 
tion between the different departments, should 
he observed, a just regaid to the constitution 
and to the duty of my office, under all the cir- 
cumstances of this case, forbid a compliance 
with your request.” 

A resolution to make provision for carrying 
the treaty into effect, gave rise to an animated 
and jn oil acted debate. Meanwhile, the whole 
oountiy became agitated on the subject ; meet- 
ings were held throughout the United States, 
and it soon became appaient that the popular 
feeling was with the minority in the House of 
Eepi esentatives, who favored the making of the 
necessary appropriations. The public will 
prevailed, and, on the last day of April, the 
resolution was passed, though by a close vote 
of fifty-one to forty-eight. 

For some months past, Mr. Thomas Pinckney 
had been solicitous to he relieved from his post 
of Minister Plenipotentiary at London, hut the 
doubtful issue of the above dispute, and the 
difficulty of finding a fit substitute for him, had 
caused delay in the matter ; for, as Mr. Hamil- 
ton observed : “ The importance, to onr security 
and commeice, of a good understanding with 
Great Britain, rendered it very important that 
a man able, and not disagreeable to that govern- 
ment, should be there.” Such a man at length 
presented in Mr. Eufus Hang, of Hew York. 
Ho had vindicated the treaty with his pen in 
part of a series of papers signed Oamillus , he 
had defended it by his manly and brilliant elo- 
quence in the Senate ; he was now about to 
quit his seat in that body, Hamilton, who 
knew him well, struck off his character admi- 
rably in a letter to the President. Mr. King,” 
writes he, “ is a remarkably well-informed 
man, a very judicious one, a man of address, a 
man of fortune and economy, whose situation 
affords just grounds of confidence ; a man of 
uiiimpcacliable probity where he is known, a 
firm friend of the government, a supporter of 


the measures of the President ; a man who 
cannot but feel that he has strong pretensions 
to confidence and trust.” 

Mr. King was nominated to the Senate on 
the 19th of May, and his nomination was ebn- 
firmed. On the 1st of June, this session of 
Congress termmated. 

On the 12th of that month ‘Washingtln, in a 
letter to Colonel Humphrey, then in Portugal, 
speaks of the recent political campaign . “ The 
gazettes will give you a pretty good idea of the 
state of politics and parties in this country, and 
will show you, at the same time, if Bache’s Au- 
rora IS among them, in what manner I am at- 
tacked for persevering steadily in measures 
which, to me, appear necessary to preserve us, 
during the conflicts of belligerent powers, in a 
state of tranqniUity. But these attacks, unjust 
and unpleasant as they are, will occasion no 
change in my conduct, nor will they produce any 
other effect in my mind than to increase the soli- 
citude which long since has taken fast hold of 
my heart, to enjoy, m the shades of retirement, 
the consolation of believing that I have ren- 
dered to my country every service to which 
my abilities were competent — not from pecu- 
niaiy or ambitious motives, nor fiom a desire to 
provide for any men, farther than their intrin- 
sic merit entitled them, and surely not with a 
view of bringing my own relations into office. 
Malignity, therefore, may dart its shafts, hut 
no earthly power can deprive me of the satis- 
faction of knowing that I have not, in the 
whole course of my administration, committed 
an intentional error.” 

On the same day (June 12th) Jeffeison, writ- 
ing from his retirement at Montioello, to Mi‘. 
Monroe in Paris, showed himself sensitive to 
the influence of Washington’s great popularity 
in countervailing party schemes. “ Congress 
have risen,” writes he. “ You will have seen 
by their proceedings the truth of what I always 
observed to you, that one man outweighs them 
all in the influence over the people, who have 
supported his judgment against their own and 
that of their representatives. Eepnblicanism 
must lie on its oars, resign the vessel to its 
pilot, and themselves to what course he thinks 
best for thorn.” 

In BachVs Aurora of Juno 9th, an anonymous 
article had appeared, disclosing queries pro- 
pounded by Washington, in strict confidence, 
to the members of the cabinet in 1793, as to 
the conduct to he observed in reference to 
England and Prance. As soon as Jefferson saw 
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this article he wrote to ■Washington (dTune 19th), 
disclaiming his having had any concern in that 
breach of official tinst. “I have formerly 
mentioned to you,” observed he, “that from a 
very early period of my life, I had laid it down 
as a rule of conduct never to write a word for 
the public papers. 'From this I have never de- 
partedin a single instance.” 

Jefferson fnrthei intimates a suspicion that a 
third party had been endeavoring to sow tares 
between him and "Washington, by representing 
him (Jefferson) as still engaged in the hustle of 
politics, and in turbulence and intrigue against 
the government 

This drew forth a noble leply from Washing- 
ton, “If I had entertained any suspicion be- 
fore,” writes he, “that the queries, which have 
been published in Baohe’s paper, proceeded 
from you, the assurances you have given me of 
the contrary, would have removed them , but 
the truth is, I harboied none. ^ ^ 

“ As you have mentioned the subject your- 
self, it would not be frank, candid, or friendly to 
conceal, that your conduct has been represented 
as derogating from that opinion I had conceived 
you entertained of me , that to your particular 
friends and connections you have described, 
and they have denounced me as a person under 
a dangerous influence • and that, if I would lis- 
ten more to some other opinions, all would be 
well. My answer invariably has been, that I 
had never discovered any thing in the conduct 
of Mr. Jeflerson to raise vsuspioions in my mmd 
of his insincerity • that, if ho would retrace my 
public conduct while ho was in the administra- 
tion, abundant proofs would occur to him, that 
truth and right decisions 'wore the sole object 
of my pursuit ; that there were as many in- 
stances within his own knowledge of my having 
decided against as iixfawr of the opinions of 
the person evidently alluded to; and, moreover, 
that I was no believer in the 'infallibility of the 
politics or nieasures of any man living. In 
short, that I was no party man myself, and that 
the flrst Avisli of my heart was, if parties did 
exist, to reconcile them. 

“ To this I may add, and very truly, that, 
until within the last year or two, 1 had no con- 
ception that parties would or oven could, go 
the length I have been witness to ; nor did I 
believe until lately, that it was within tho 
hounds of probability, hardly within those of 
possibility, that, while I was using my utmost 
exertions to establish a national character of 
our own, independent, as far as onr obligations 


and justice would permit, of every nation of the 
earth, and wished, by steering a steady couise, 
to preserve this country from the hoirors of a 
desolating war, I should be accused of being 
the enemy of one nation, and subject to the in- 
fluence of another ; and, to prove it, that every 
act of my administration would he tortured, 
and the grossest and most insidious misrepre- 
sentations of them he made, by giving one side 
only of a subject, and that, too, in such exagger- 
ated and indecent terms as could scaicelyhe 
applied to a l^ero, a notorious defaulter, or 
even to a common pickpocket. But enough 
of this ; I have already gone further in the ex- 
pression of my feelings than I intended.” 

Shortly after the recess of Congress another 
change was made m the foreign diplomacy. 
Mr. Monroe, when sent envoy to France, had 
been especially instructed to explain the views 
and conduct of the United States in forming 
the treaty with England , and he had been am- 
ply furnished with docmneiits for the purpose. 
From his own letters, however, it appeared 
that he had omitted to use them. Whether 
this rose from undue attachment to Fiance, 

I from mistaken notions of American interests, 
or from real dislike to tho treaty, tho result 
was the very evil he had been itisiructed to 
pre\"ent. Tho French government misconcciv- 
' ed the views and conduct of the IJiiitcd States, 
suspected their policy in regard to Groat Brit- 
ain, and when aware that the House of Repre- 
sentatives would exeouie the treaty made by 
Jay, became bitter in their reseniinout. Symp- 
toms of tins appeared in tho capture of an 
American merchantman by a French privateer. 
Under these ciromnstancos it was deemed exiie- 
dient by Washington and his cabinet, to recall 
Mr Monroe, and appoint another Amci'ican 
citizen in his stead. 

The person clioscn was Charles Ootesworth 
Pinckney of South Carolina, eddor brother of 
tho late minister to London. Immodiatoly 
after this appointment, which took place in 
July, despatches were received tVom Mr. Mon- 
roe, communicating complaints which bad boon 
addressed to him, against the American gov- 
ernment, by M. Bo La Groi.v, French minister 
of exterior relations, and Lis reply to 1be same. 
IJis reply, though it failed to ohiuige tho policy 
of the Frenoh Diroctoiy, was deemed able and 
satisfactory by the Executive. Souicw hat later 
came a letter from Mr. Monroe, 'written on tho 
24thpby which it appeared that tho long and 
confidential letter written by Washington on 
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December 22d, and cited in a previous page of 
this chapter, had, by some chance, got into the 
hands of the French Directory, and “ produced 
an ill effect” 

In a reply to Monioe, dated August 25th, 
Washington acknowledged the authenticity of 
the letter, “but I deny,” added he, “that there 
IS any thing contained in it that the enoh gov- 
ernment could take exception to, unless the 
expression of an ardent wish that the United 
States might remain at peace with all the world, 
taking no part in the disputes of any part of it, 
should have produced this effect I also gave 
it as my opinion, that the sentiments of the 
mass of the citizens of this country were in 
unison with mine ” 

And m conclusion, he observes: “My con- 
duct in puhlic and private life, as it relates to 
tlie important struggle in which the latter na- 
tion [France] is engaged, has been uniform from 
the commencement of it, and may be summed 
up in a few words. I have always wished well 
to the French revolution ; that I have always 
given it as my decided opinion, that no nation 
had a right to intermeddle in the internal con- 
cerns of another ; that every one had a right 
to form and adopt whatever government they 
liked best to live under themselves ; and that, if 
this country could, consistenly with its en- 
gagements, maintain a strict neutrality, and 
thereby preserve peace, it was bound to do so 
by motives of policy, interest, and every other 
consideration, that ought to actuate a people 
situated as wo are, already deeply in debt, and 
in a convalescent state from the struggle we 
have been engaged in ourselves, 

“On these principles I have steadily and 
uniformly proceeded, bidding defiance to calum- 
nies calculated to sow the seeds of distrust in 
the French nation, and to excite their belief of 
an infiuenoG possessed by Great Britain in the 
councils of this country, than which nothing is 
more unfounded and injurious.” 

Still the resentful policy of the French con- 
tinued, and, m October, they issued an arret 
ordering the seizure of British property found 
on board of American vessels, and of provisions 
bound for England-— a direct violation of their 
treaty with the United States. 

* For the entiio letter see Wasliingtoii’s Writings, 

m 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The period for the presidential election was 
drawing near, and great anxiety began to he 
felt that Washington would consent to stand 
for a third teim. No one, it was agreed, had 
greater claim to the enjoyment of retirement, 
in consideiation of public services rendered , but 
it was thought the affairs of the country would 
be iu a very precarious condition should he re- 
tire before the wars of Europe were brought to 
a close. 

Washmgton, however, had made up Ms mind 
irrevocably on the subject, and resolved to an- 
nounce, in a farewell address, his intention of 
retiimg Such an instinment, it will be lecol- 
leoted, had been prepared for him from his own 
notes, by Mr. Madison, when he had thought 
of retirmg at the end of his first term. As he 
was no longer in confidential intimacy with 
Mr. Madison, he turned to Mr Hamilton as his 
adviser and coadjutor, and appears to have con- 
sulted him on the subject early in the present 
yeai, for, in a letter dated New York, May 
10th, Hamilton writes . “ When last in Phila- 
delphia, you mentioned to me your wish that I 
should re-dress a certain paper which you had 
^prepared. As it is important that a thing of 
this kind should be done with great care and 
at much leisure, touched and retouched, I sub- 
mit a wish that, as soon as you have given it 
the body you mean it to have, it may he sent 
to me.” 

The paper was accordingly sent on the 15th. 
of May, in its rough state, altered in one part 
since Hamilton had seen it. “ If yon should 
think it best to throw the whole into a different 
form,” writes Washington, “let me request, 
notwithstanding, that my draft may be return- 
ed to me (along with yours) with such amend- 
ments and corrections as to render it as perfect 
as the formation is susceptible of, curtailed if 
too verbose, and relieved of all tautology not 
necessary to enforce the ideas in the origmal 
or quoted part My wish is, that the whole 
may appear in a plain stylfe ; and he handed to 
the public in an honest, unaffected, simple 
garb.” 

We forbear to go into the vexed question 
concerning this address ; how miioli of it is 
founded on Washington’s origmal “ notes and 
heads of topics how much was elaborated 
by Madison, and how much is due to Hamil- 
ton’s recasting and revision. The whole came 
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under the supervision of Wa^ington ; and the 
instrument, as submitted to the press, was m 
his handwriting, with many ultimate correc- 
tions and alterations, Washington had no 
pride of authorship ; his object always was to 
effect the purpose in hand, and for that he oc- 
casionally invoked assistance, to ensure a plain 
and clear exposition of his thoughts and inten- 
tions The address certainly breathes this spirit 
thronghout, is in perfect accordance with his 
words and actions, and “in an honest, unaf- 
fected, simple garh,'’ embodies the system of 
policy on which he had acted thronghout his 
administration. It was p)uhlished in Septein- 
her, in a Philadelphia paper. called the Daily 
Advertiser. ^ 

The publication of the address produced a 
great sensation Several of the State legisla- 
tures ordered it to be put on their journals. 

“ The President’s declining to he again elect- 
ed,” writes the elder 'Wolcott, “ constitutes a 
most ira’poitant epoch in our national affairs. 
The country meet the event with reluctance, 
blit they do not feel that they can make any 
claim for the further services of a man who 
has conducted their armies through a successful 
war ; has so lai gely contributed to establish a 
national government ; has so long presided i 
over our councils and directed the public ad- 1 
ministration, and in the most advantageous 
manner settled all national differences, and who 
can leave the administration where nothing but 
oiir folly and internal discord can render the 
country otherwise than happy.” 

The address acted as a notice, to hush the 
acrimonious abuse of him which the opposition 
was pouring forth under the idea that lie would 
bo a candidate for a renomination. “ It will 
servo as a signal, like tbo dropping of a hat, for 
the party racers to start,” wuutes Pishcr Ames, 

“ and I expect a great deal of noise, whipping 
and spurring.” 

Congress formed a quorum on the 5th day of 
December, the lirst day of the ses>sion which 
succeeded the publication of the Farewell Ad- 
dress, On the 'ftli, Washington met the two 
Houses of Congress for the last time. 

In his speech ho recominendod an institution 
for the improvement of agriculture, a military 
academy, a national university, and a gradual 
increase of the navy. The disputes with France 
were made the subject of the following remarks: 


* Tto jcnUor will ina tLe entire Acldresfl in tho Appon- 
dis to tins voliimo, 


“ While in our external relations some serious 
mconveniences and embarrassments have been 
overcome and others lessened, it is with much 
pam and deep regret I mention that circum- 
stances of a very unwelcome nature have lately 
occurred. Our trade has suffered and is suffer- 
ing extensive injuries ijx the West Indies from 
the cruisers and agents of the French Repub- 
lic; and communications have been received 
from its minister here which indicate the dan- 
ger of a further disturbance of onr commerce 
by its authority ; and which are in other re- 
spects far from agreeable. It has been my con- 
stant, sincere, and earnest wish, in conformity 
with that of our nation, to maintain cordial 
harmony and a perfectly friendly understand- 
ing with that Republic. This wish remains 
unabated , and I shall persevere in the endeav- 
or to fulfil it to the utmost extent of what shall 
he consistent with a jost and indispensable re- 
gard to the rights and honor of our country; 
nor will I easily cease to cherish the expecta- 
tion, that a spirit of justice, candor, and friend- 
ship, on the part of the Republic, will eventual- 
ly ensure success. 

“ In pursuing this course, however, I cannot 
forget what is due to the character of our gen- 
ernment and nation; or to a full and entire 
confidence In the good sense, patriotism, self- 
respect, and fortitude of my countrymen.” 

In concluding his address he observes, “The 
situation in which I now stand for the last time 
in the midst of the representatives of the peo- 
ple of the United States, naturally recalls tho 
period when tho administration of the present 
form of government commenced, and I cannot 
omit tho occasion to congratulate you and my 
country on tho success of tho experiment, nor 
to repeat my fervent suppheations to tho Bu- 
prome Ruler of tho universe and Sovereign 
Arbiter of nations, that Im providential care 
may ho still extended to the United Btatoa ; 
that the virtue and happiness of the people may 
ho preserved, and that tho governraoiifc which 
they have instituted for the protection of their 
liberties may bo perpetual.” 

The Senate, In their reply to tho address, 
after concurring in its views of tho national 
prosperity, as resulting from tho excellence of 
tho constitutional system and the wisdom of 
tho legislative provisions, added, that they 
would be dolicient in gratitude and juatloo did 
they not attribute a groat portion of those ad- 
vantages to the virtue, firmness, and talents of 
his administration, oonapiouously displayed in 
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the most trying times, and on the most critical 
occasions. 

Eecalling his arduous services, civil and mili- 
tary, as well during the struggles of the revolu- 
tion as in the convulsive period of a later date, 
their wannest affections and armous regards 
would accompany him in his approaching re- 
tirement. 

“The most effectual consolation that can 
offer for the loss we are about to sustain, 
arises from the animating reflection, that the 
influence of your esample will extend to your 
successors, and the United States thus continue 
to enjoy an able, upright, and energetic ad- 
ministration.” 

The reply of the House, after premising at- 
tention to the various subjects recommended to 
their consideration in the address, concluded 
by a warm expression of gratitude and admira- 
tion,* inspiied by the virtues and services of the 
President, by Ms wisdom, firmness, moderation, 
and magnanimity ; and testifying to the deep 
regret with which they contemplated his in- 
tended retirement from office. 

“May you long enjoy that liberty which is 
so dear to you, and to which your name will 
ever be so dear,” added they. “ May your own 
virtue and a nation’s prayers obtain the hap- 
piest snnsMae for the decline of your days, and 
the choicest of futuie blessings Por our coun- 
try’s sake, and for the sake of republican lib- 
erty, it is our earnest wish that your example 
may he the guide of your successors , and thus, 
after being the ornament and safeguard of the 
present age, become the patrimony of our de- 
scendants.” 

Objections, however, were made to some 
parts of the reply by Mr. Giles, of Yirgmia. He 
was for expunging such parts as eulogized the 
present administration, spoke of the wisdom 
and firmness of Washington, and regretted Ms 
retiring from office. He disapproved, he said, 
of the measures of the administration with re- 
spect to foreign relations ; he believed its want 
of wisdom and firmness had conducted the na- 
tion to a crisis throafcening greater calamity 
than any that had before' occurred. He did not 
regret the President’s retiring from office. He 
believed the government of the United States 
was founded on the broad basis of the people, 
that they were competent to their own govern- 
ment, and the remaining of no man in office 
was necessary to the success of that govern- 
ment. The people would truly he in a calam- 
itous situation, if one man were essential to the 


existence of the government. He was convinc- 
ed that the United States produces a thousand 
citizens capable of filling the presidential chair, 
and he would trust to the discernment of the 
people for a proper choice. Though the voice 
of all America should declare the President’s 
retiring as a calamity, he could not join in the 
declaration,* because he did n^ conceive it a 
misfortune. He hoped the President would be 
happy in his retirement, and he hoped he would 
retire. 

Twelve members voted for expunging those 
parts of the reply to which Mr. Giles had ob- 
jected. Among the names of these members 
we find that of Andrew Jackson, a young man, 
twenty-nine years of age, as yet unknown to 
fame, and who had recently taken his seat as 
delegate from the newly admitted State of Ten- 
nessee. The vote in favor of the whole reply, 
however, was overwhelming. 

The reverence and affection expressed for 
him in both Houses of Congress, and their re- 
gret at his mtended retirement, were in unison 
with testimonials flora various State legislatui es 
and other public bodies, which were continual- 
ly arriving since the publication of his Pare well 
Address. 

During the actual session of Congress, Ifash- 
ington endeavored to prevent the misunder- 
standings, which were in danger of being aug- 
mented between the United States and the 
Prench Government. In the preceding month 
of November, Mr. Adet, the Prench minister, 
had addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
State, recapitulating the complaints against the 
government of the United States made by bis 
predecessors and himself, denouncing the %mid- 
iouB proclamation of neutrality and the wrongs 
growing out of it, and using language calculat- 
ed to inflame the partisans of Prance . a copy 
of which letter had been sent to the pi ess for 
publication. One of the immediate objects he 
had in view in timing the publication, was sup- 
posed by 'Washington to be to produce an effect 
on the presidential election ; Ms ultimate ob- 
ject, to establish such an influence in the coun- 
try as to sway the government and control its 
measures. Early in January, 1797, therefore, 
Washington reciuested Mr. Pickering, the Seo- 
letary of State, to address a letter to Mr. Pinck- 
ney, United States minister to Prance, stating 
all the complaints alleged by the Prench minis- 
ter against the government, examining and re- 

* Seo Ml G-iles’ spoech, atj rcpoitod m the Aurora 
newspaper 
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viewing til© same, and accompanying the state- 
ment with a collection of letters and papers re- 
lating to the transactions therein adveited to. 

‘‘Fiom a desiie,’’ wiites lie, that the state- 
ments he full, fan, calih, and argumentative, 
without asperity or any thing more irritating 
in the comments than the narration of facts, 
which expose unfounded charges and assertions, 
does itself produce, I have wished that the let- 
ter to Mr. Pinckney may he revised over and 
over agam. Much depends upon it, as it relates 
to ourselves, and in the eyes of the world, what- 
ever may he the effect as it respects the gov- 
erning powers of France.” 

The letter to Mr. Pinckney, with its accom- 
panying documents, was laid before Congress 
on the 19th of January (I'TOY), to he transmit- 
ted to that minister. “ The immediate object 
of his mission,’’ says Tfashigton in a special 
message, “ was to make that government such 
explanations of the principles and conduct of 
our own, as hy manifesting our good faith, 
might remove all jealousy and discontent, and 
maintain that harmony and good uiidei stand- 
ing with the French Repuhlio, which it has 
been iny constant solicitude to preserve, A 
governmeat which required only a knowledge 
of the truth to justify its measures, could hut 
he anxious to have this fully and franldy dis- 
idayed.” 

Ill the month of February the votes taken at 
the recent election were opened and counted 
m Congress; when Mr. Adams, having the 
liigliest number, was declared President, and 
Mr. Jefferson, having the next number, Yico- 
President, their term of four years to com- 
ineiicc on the 4th of March next ensuing. 

Washington now began to count the days 
and hours that intervened botwoon him and 
his rotirGmout. On the day preoodmg it, ho 
writes to his old fellow-soldier and political 
coadjutor, Henry Knox . “To the wearied trav- 
eller, who sees a resting place, and is bonding 
his body to lean thereon, I now compare my- 
self ; hut to be suffered to do this in peace, is 
too much to be endured by some. To misrop- 
rcsorii my motives, to roprobato my politics, 
and to weaken the coiifidcnGe which has boon 
reposed in my admhiibtration, are objects winch 
cannot he relinquished by those wlio will be 
satisfied with nothing short of a change in our 
political system. Tho consolation, however, 
which results from conscious rectitude, and tho 
approving voice of my country, unequivocally 
expressed by its representatives, deprive their 


sting of its poison, and place ixi the same point 
of view, both the weakness and malignity of 
their efforts. 

“Although the piospect of retirement is 
most grateful to my soul, and I have not a wish 
to mix again in the great world, or to partake 
in its politics, yet I am not without my regrets 
at parting with (perhaps never more to meet) 
the few intimates whom I love, and among 
these, be assuied, you are one. ^ ^ The 

remainder of my life, which in the course of 
nature cannot he long, will be occupied in rural 
amusements ; and though I shall seclude my- 
self as :yaiich as possible from the noisy and 
bustling world, none would, more than myself, 
be regaled by the company of those I esteem, 
at Mount Yernon; more than twenty miles 
from which, after I arrive there, it is not likely 
that I shall ever be ” 

On the morning of the 3d of March, the last 
day of his official career, Wasliiugton addressed 
a letter to the Secretary of State on the subject 
of the spurious letters, heretofore mentioned,'^ 
first published by the British in 1770, and sub- 
sequently republished during his administra- 
tion, by some of his political enemies. He had 
suffered every attack on his executive conduct 
to pass unnoticed while lie romalnod in public 
life, but conceived it a justice duo to his char- 
acter solemnly to pronounce those letters a 
base forgery, and lie desired that tho present 
letter might be “ deposited in tho office of tho 
Department of State, as a testimony to tho 
truth to the present generation and to poster- 
ity*” 

On the saino day lie gave a kind of farewell 
dinner to the foreign ministers and their wives, 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams, Mr. Jefferson, and other 
conspicuous personages of both sexes. “ Dur- 
ing tho dinner much hilarity prevailed,” says 
Dishop Wluto, wlio was present. "Wlim tlie 
cloth was removed Washington fdled his glass : 
“ Ladies and gentlomon,” said ho, “ this is the 
last tune I shall drink your healtli as a public 
man, I do it with sincerity, wishing you all 
possilde happiness.” 

Tho gaiety of tho company wms oheokod in 
an instant ; all felt tho importanco of this leave- 
taking; Mrs. Liston, tho wife of tho British 
minister, was so much affected that tears 
streamed down her ohooks. 

On the 4th of March, an immense crowd 
had gathered about Congress Hall. At eleven 

♦ Life of WashiiigtOB, voL ill., 8vo, pp. 860, 361. 
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o’clock, Mr. Jefferson took the oatli as Yice- 
President in the presence of the Senate; and 
proceeded with that body to the Ohamher 
of the House of Eepresentatives, which was 
densely crowded, many ladies occupying chairs 
ceded to them by members 

After a time, Washington entered amidst 
enthusiastic cheers and acclamations, and the 
waving of handkerchiefs Mr. Adams soon 
followed and was likewise well received, but 
not with, like enthusiasm. Having taken the 
oath of office, Mi. Adams, in his inaiiguial ad- 
dress, spoke of his predecessor as one “ who, 
by a long course of great actions, regulated by 
prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, 
had merited the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, 
commanded the highest praises of foreign na- 
tions, and secimed immortal glory with poster- 
ity.” 

At the close of the ceremony, as Washington 
moved towaid the door to retire, there was a 
rush from the gallery to the conidor that 
threatened the loss of life or limb, so eager 
were the throng to catch a last look of one 
who had so long been the object of public ven- 
eration. When Washington was in the stieet 
he waved his hat in leturnfor the cheers of 
the multitude, his countenance radiant with 
benignity, his gray hairs streaming in the wind. 
The Cl owd followed him to his door; there, 
turning round, his countenance assumed a 
grave and almost melancholy expression, his 
eyes were bathed in tears, his emotions were 
too great for utterance, and only by gestures 
could he indicate liis thanks and convey Ms 
farewell blessing."^ 

In the evening a splendid banquet was given 
to him by the principal inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia in the Amphitheatre, which was deco- 
rated with emblematioal paintings. All the 
heads of departments, the foreign ministers, 
several officers of the late army, and varions 
persons of note, were present. Among the 
paintings, one represented the home of his 
heart, the home to which he was ahont to 
hasten — ^Mount Yernon. 


OIIAPTEB XXXL 

His official career being terminated, Wash- 
ington set off for Monnt Yernon accompanied 
by Mrs. Washington, her grand-daughter Miss 

* From personal reoollectionB of William A, Duer, late 
Prcaident of ColnmMa College. 


FTeUy Custis, and George Washington Lafay- 
ette, with his preceptors. 

Of the enthusiastic devotion manifested tow- 
ards him wherever he passed, he takes the fol- 
lowing brief and characteristic notice: “The 
attentions we met with on our journey were 
very flatteiing, and to some, whose minds are 
differently formed from mine, would have been 
highly relished, hut I avoided, in every in- 
stance where I had any pievious notice of the 
intention, and could, by earnest entreaties, pre- 
vail, all parade and escorts.” 

He IS at length at Monnt Yernon, that haven 
of repose to which he had so often turned a 
wishful eye, throughout his agitated and anx- 
ious life, and where he trusted to pass quietly 
and serenely the remainder of his days He 
finds himself, however, “in the situation of a 
new beginner ; almost every thing about him 
required considerable repairs, and a house is 
immediately to be built for the reception and 
safe keeping of Ms military, civil, and private 
papers.” “In a word,” writes he, “I am al- 
ready surrounded by joiners, masons, and paint- 
ers, and such is my anxiety to he out of their 
hands, that I have scarcely a lOom to put a 
friend into, or to sit in myself, without the 
music of hammers and the odoriferous scent of 
paint.” 

Still he is at Mount Yernon, and as the 
spring opens, the rural beauties of the country 
exert their sweetening influence. In a letter 
to his friend Oliver Wolcott, who, as Secretary 
of the Treasury, was still acting on “ the great 
theatre,” he adverts but briefly to public affairs. 
“Por myself,” adds he, exultingly, “having 
turned aside from the broad walks of political 
into the narrow paths of private life, I shall 
leave it with those whose duty it is to consider 
subjects of this sort, and, as every good citizen 
ought to do, conform to whatsoever the ruling 
powers shall decide. To make and sell a little 
flour annually, to repair houses going fast to 
ruin, to build one for the security of my papers 
of a public nature, and to amuse myself in agri- 
cultural and rural pursuits, will constitute em- 
ployment for the few years I have to remain 
on this terrestrial globe. If, also, I could now 
and then meet the friends I esteem, it would 
fiU the measure and add zest to my enjoy- 
ments; hut, if ever this happens, it must he 
under my own vine and fig-tree, as I do not 
think it probable that I shall go beyond twenty 
miles from them.” 

And again, to another friend he indulges in 
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pleasant anticipations : “ Eetired from noise j 
myself and tlie responsibility attached to pub- 
lic employment, my boms will glide smoothly 
on. My best wishes, however, for the pros- 
perity of our coimtiy will always have the first 
place in xny thoughts, while to repair build- 
ings and to cultivate my farms, which requiio 
close attention, will occupy the few years, pei- 
haps days, I may be a sojourner here, as I am 
now in the sixty-fifth year of my peregrination 
through life.” ^ 

A letter to his friend James McHenry, Sec- 
retary of War, furnishes a picture of his every- 
day life. ‘‘ I am indebted to you,” writes he, 

for several unacknowledged letters ; but never 
mind that ; go on as if you had answers. You 
are at the sgurce of information, and can find 
many tilings to relate, while I have nothing to 
say that could either inform or amuse a Sec- 
retary of War in Philadelphica I might tell 
him that I begin my diurnal course with the 
sun , that, if my hirolinga are not in their 
Xfiaces at that time, I send them messages of 
sorrow for their indisposition ; that, having iiut 
these wheels in motion, I examine the state of 
things further ; that the more they arc probed 
the deeper I find the wounds which my build- 
ings have sustamccl, by an absence and neglect 
of eight years ; that, by the time I have ac- 
coniplished these matters, breakfast (a little 
after seven o’clock, about the time I presume 
you are taking leave of Mrs. McHenry) is 
ready ; that, this being over, I mount my horse 
and ride lound my farms, which employs me 
until it is time to dress for dinner, at which I 
rarely miss seeing strange faces, come, as they 
say, out of respect to me. Pray, would not the 
word curiosity answer as well ? And how dif- 
ferent this from having a few social friends at 
a cheerful board ! The usual time of sitting at 
table, a walk, and lea bring mo within tho 
dawn of candle light ; previous to which, if not 
prevented by company, I resolve that, as soon 
as the ghumiering taper supplies the place of 
the great luminary, I will retire to my writing 
table and acknowledge the letters I have re- 
ceived ; but when tho lights are brought I feel 
tired and disinclined to engage in this work, 
conceiving that tho next night will do as well. 
The next night oonios, and with it the same 
causes for postponement, and so on. Having 
given you the history of a day, it will serve for 
a year, and, I am persuaded, you will not re- 


quii’e a second edition of it. But it may strike 
you that in this detail no mention is made of 
any portion of time allotted for reading. The 
remark would he just, for I have not looked 
into a hook since I came home ; nor shall I he 
able to do it until I have discharged my work- 
men, probably not before the nights grow 
longer, when possibly I may he looking in 
Doomsday Book.” 

In his solitary rides about Mount Yernon 
and its woodlands, fond and melancholy 
thoughts would occasionally sadden the land- 
scape as his mind reverted to past times and 
early associates. In a letter to Mrs. S. Fair- 
fax, now in England, he writes : “ It is a mat- 
ter of sore regret when I cast my eyes toward 
Belvoir, which I often do, to reflect that tho 
former inhabitants of it, with whom we lived 
in such harmony and friendship, no longer re- 
side there, and the mins only can ho viewed 
as the mementoes of former ])l6asures.” 

The influx of strange faces alluded to in tho 
letter to Mr. McHenry, soon hccamo over- 
whelming, and 'Washington felt the neceshity 
of having some one at hand to relievo him from 
a part of the self-imposed duties of Virginia 
hospitality. 

■With this view ho bethought him of his 
nephew Lawrence Lewis, tlic same who had 
gained favor with him by volunteering in tho 
Western cxpodiLion, and accompanying Gouoral 
Knox as aitlo-tl e-camp, lie accordingly ad- 
dressed a letter to him in which ho writes: 
‘‘Whenever it is convoniont to you to make 
this place your homo, 1 shall ho ghid to see 
you, * * As both your aunt and I are 
m the declmo of life, and regular in our habits, 
especially in our hours of rising and going to 
bed, I require Bomo person (fit and proper) to 
ease me of the trouble of entertaining company, 
particularly of nights/ as it is my inclination to 
retire (and unlesB prevented by very particu- 
lar company, I always do retire) either to bed 
or to my study soon aflor candle light. In 
taking those duties (which hospitality obliges 
one to bestow on company) oft my hands, it 
would render me a very acceptable sorvico.” 

III conseqxienco of this invitation, Lawrence 
thenceforward heoamo an ocoasiooal inmate at 
Mount Yoimon. Tho place at this time poS'^ 
sossed attraotione for gay as well os grave, and 
was often enlivened by young company. One 
great attraction was Miss Holly Custis, Mrs, 


* Letter to William Iteatli. 'VViJitiage, xL 199 
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Wasliington’s grand-dangliter, who, witli Ler 
brother George W. P. Oustis, had been adopted 
by the General at their father’s deaths "when 
they were quite children, and brought up by 
him with the most affectionate care. He was 
fond of children, especially girls ; as to boys, 
with all his spiint of command, he found them 
at times somewhat ungovernable, I can gov- 
ern men, would he say, but I cannot govern 
boys, ^iss Nelly had grown up nnder the spe- 
cial eye of her grandmother, to whom she was 
devotedly attached, and who was particular in 
enforcing her obseivance of all her lessons, as 
well as nistnioting her in the arts of honsehoep- 
ing. She was a great favorite with the Gen- 
ei'al , whom, as w'e have before observed, she 
delighted with her gay whims and sprightly 
sallies, often overoonung his habitual gravity, 
and surprising him into a hearty laugh. 

She was now maturing into a lovely and at- 
tractive woman, and the attention she received 
began to awaken some solicitude in the Gener- 
al’s mind. This is evinced in a half sportive 
lotior of advice written to her during a tem- 
porary absence from Mount Yornon, when she 
was about to make her first appearance at a 
ball at Georgetown. It is cunous as a speci- 
men of Washington’s counsel in love matters. 
It would apiioar that Miss Nelly, to allay his 
solicitude, ]iad already, in her correspondence, 
professed “ a perfect apathy toward the youth 
of the present day, and a dotorniination never 
to give herself a moment’s uneasiiioss on ac- 
count of any of them.” Washington doubted 
Ibo firmness and constancy of her resolves. 
“ Moil and women,” writes ho, “ feel the same 
inclination towards oacii other non that they 
always have clone, and which they will con- 
tinue to do, until thoro is a new order oC things ; 
and you, as others have done, may find that the 
])assions of your sos: are easier raised than al- 
layed. Do not, therefore, boast too soon, nor 
too strongly of your insensibility. Love 

is said to be an involuntary passion, and it is, 
therefore, contended that it cannot bo resisted. 
This is true in part only, for like all things 
else, wAen nourished and. supplied plentifully 
with aliment, it is rapid in its progress ; but let 
these bo withdrawn, and it may be stilled in its 
birth, or much stinted in its growth. ^ ^ 
Although we cannot avoid impressions, 
we may assuredly place Eiem under guard. 
^ ^ ^ When the fro is beginning to kindle 
and your heart growing warm, propound these 
questions to it. Who is this invader ? Have I 


a competent knowledge of him ? Is ho a man 
of good character ? A man of sense ^ For be 
assured, a sensible woman can never be happy 
with a fool. What has been his walk in life ? 

Is his fortune sufficient to maintain 
me in the manner I have been accustomed to 
live, and as my sisters do live And is he one 
to whom my friends can have no reasonable ob- 
jection 2 If all these interrogatories can be sat- 
isfactorily answered, there will remain but one 
more to bo asked , that, however, is an impor- 
tant one. Have I snfiicient gi ound to conclude 
that his affections are engaged hy me? With- 
out this the heart of sensibility will struggle 
against a passion that as not reciprocated ” 

The sage counsels of Washington, and the 
susceptible feelings of Miss Nelly, were soon 
brought to the test by the residence of Law- 
rence Lewis at Mount Y ernon. A strong attach- 
ment for her grew up on his part, or perhaps 
already existed, and was strengthened by dally 
inter course. It was favorably viewed by his 
uncle. Whether it was fully reciprocated was 
uncertain. A formidable rival to Lewis ap- 
peared in the poison of young Carroll of Car- 
rollton, who had just returned from Europe, 
adorned with the graces of foreign travel, and 
whose suit was countenanced by Mrs. Washing- 
ton. These were among the poetic days of 
Mount Yenion, when its halls echoed to the 
tread of lovers. They were halcyon days with 
Miss Nelly, as she herself declared, in after 
years, to a lady, from whom wo have tlie story : 
“ I was young and romantic then,” said she, 
“ and fond of wandering alone by moonlight in 
the woods of Mount Yornon. Grandmamma 
thought it wrong and unsafe, and scolded and 
coaxed mo into a promise that I would not 
wander in the woods again maccom^anied, 
Bnt I was missing one evening, and was bi ought 
home from the interdicted woods to the draw- 
ing-room, whore the General was walking np 
and down with his hands behind him, as was 
Ins wont. Grandmamma, seated in her 'groat 
arm-chair, opened a severe reproof.” 

Poor Miss Nelly was reminded of her prom- 
ise, and taxed with her delinquency. She 
knew that she had done wrong— admitted her 
fault, and essayed no excuse; but, when there 
was a slight pause, moved to retire from the 
room. She was just shutting the door ^Yhen 
she overheard the General attomi)ting, m a low 
voice, to intercede in her behalf. My dear,” 
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observed he, “ I would say no more—perhaps 
she was not alone.” 

His iutercession stopped Miss Nelly in her 
retieat. She re-opened the door and adyanced 
up to tho General with a firm step. “ Sir,” said 
she, “ you brought me up to speak the truth, 
and when I told Grandmamma I was alone, I 
hope you helieved I was alone ” 

The General made one of his most magnani- 
mous hows. “My child,” replied he, “I heg 
your pardon.” 

"We wdl anticipate dates, and observe that 
the romantic episode of Miss Nelly Oustis ter- 
minated to the General’s satisfaction ; she be- 
came the happy wife of Lawrence Lewis, as will 
be recorded m a future page. 

Early in the autumn, Washington had been 
relieved from his constant solicitude about the 
fortunes of Lafayette. letteis received by 
Geoige W. Lafayette from friends in Hamburg, 
informed the youth that his father and family 
had been liberated from Olmutz and were on 
their way to Pans, with the intention of em- 
barking for Ameiica. George was disposed to 
sail for Prance immediately, eager to embrace 
lus parents and sisters in the first moments of 
their release.' Washington urged him to defer 
his departure until he should receive letters 
from the prisoners themselves, lest they should 
cross the ocean in different directions at tho 
same lime, and pass each other, which would 
he a great shock to both parties. George, how- 
ever, was not to be persuaded, and “ I could 
not witlihold my assent,” writes Washington, 
“to tho gratification of lus wishes, to fiy to 
the arms of those whom ho holds most dear.” 

George and his tutor, Mr. Prostel, sailed from 
New Yoik on the 26th of October. Washing- 
ton writes from Mount Yernon to Lafayette : 
“ This letter, I hope and expect, wull bo pre- 
sented to you by your son, who is highly do- 
serving of such parents fxs you and your amia- 
ble lady. 

“lie can relate, much bettor than I can 
describe, iny participation in your sufferings, 
my solicitude for your relief, the measures 1 
adopted, though 'ineffectual, to facilitate your 
liberation from an unjust and oniol imprison- 
ment, and tho joy I experienced at tho news of 
its acoompllshment. I shall hasten, therefore, 
to congratulate yon, and be assured that no one 
can do it with more cordiality, with more sin- 
conty, or with greater affection on the restora- 
tion of that hheidiy wWch every act of your 
life entitles you to the enjoyment of; and I 


hope I may add, to the uninterrupted possession 
of your estates, and the confidence of your 
country.” 

The account which George W. Lafayette had 
received of the liberation of the prisoners of 
Olmutz was premature. It did not take place 
until the 19 th of September, nor was it nntil in 
the following month of Pehruary that the hai)py 
meeting took place between George and Ins 
family, whom he found residmg in the^cliatcau 
of a relative in Holstein. 


OHAPTEE XXXII. 

WASHmoTOJT had boen but a few months at 
Mount Yernon, when he received intelligence 
that his successor in office had issued a procla- 
mation for a special session of Congress. He 
was not long in doubt as to its object. The 
Erencli government had declared, on the recall 
of Mr. Monroe, that it would not rccoivo any 
new minister plenipotentiary from tlie United 
States until that power should have redressed 
the grievances of which tho republic had com- 
plained, When Mr. Monroe had his audience 
of leave, Mr. Bairas, tho president of tho Direc- 
tory, addressed him in terms complimentary to 
himself, hut insulting to his country. “ The 
French Bepublic hopes,” said he, “that the 
successors of Oolumhus, of Ealoigh, and of 
Penn, ever proud of their liberty, will never 
forget that they owo it to Franco. ”* ’’* ’*' In 
their wisdom, they will weigh the magnanimous 
henevolcnco of the French l>coi>lo with the art- 
ful caresses of perfidious designers, who meditate 
to diaw them hack to their ancient slavery. 
Assure, Mr. Minister, the good American people 
that, like thorn, wo acloro liberty ; that they 
will always have our esteem, and that they will 
find in tho French people tho republican gen- 
erosity which knows how to accord peace, as it 
knows how to make its, sovereignty rospootocl. 

“As to yon, Mr. Mini>ster Ploiiipotontiary, 
you have fouglit for tlio principles, you have 
known the true interosts of your country. De- 
part with our regrets. Wo givo up, in you, a 
representative of Aniorioa, and we retain the 
remembrance of the citizen wliose personal 
quolitios honor that title.” 

A few days afterwards, when Mr. Charles 
Ooteswortli Pinckney presented himsdf as 
successor to Mr. Monroe, the Directory refused 
to receive him, and followed up the indignity 
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by ordering him to leave the territories of the 
republic. Its next step was to declare applica- 
ble to American ships the rules in regard to 
neutrals, contained in the treaty which Wash- 
ington had signed with England. 

It was in view of these facts and of the cap- 
tures of American vessels by French cruisers, 
that President Adams had issued a proclamation 
to convene Congress on the 15th of May. In his 
opening speech, he adverted especially to what 
had fallen from Mr B arras in Monroe’s audience 
of leave. “ The speech of the President,” said 
he, “ discloses sentiments more alarming than 
the refusal of a minister, heoause more dan- 
gerous to our independence and nniou , and, at 
the same time, studiously marked with indig- 
nities towards the government of the tJnited 
States, It evinces a disposition to separate the 
people from their government; to persuade 
them that they have different affections, prin- 
ciples, and interests from those of their fellow- 
citizens, whom they themselves have chosen to 
manage their common concerns, and thus to 
produce divisions fatal to our peace. Such at- 
tempts ought to be repelled with a decision 
which shall convince France and the world, 
that we aro not a degraded people, humiliated 
under a colonial spirit of fear, and sense of in- 
feriority, fitted to be the miserable instrument 
of foreign inhuenoG, and regardless of national 
honor, character, and interest.” 

Still he announced his intention to institute 
a fresh attempt by negotiation, to effect an 
amicable adjustment of differences, on terms 
compatible with the rights, duties, interests, and 
honor of the nation, hut in the mean time he 
recommended to Congress to provide effectual 
measures of defence. 

Though personally retired from public life, 
Washington was too sincere a patriot to be 
indifferent to public affairs, and felt acutely the 
unfriendly acts of the French Government, so 
repugnant to our rights and dignity. “The 
President’s speech,” writes he, “will, 1 con- 
ceive, draw forth, mediately or immediately, an 
expression of the public mind ; and as it is the 
right of the pooide that this should be carried 
into effect, their sentiments ought to bo une- 
quivocally known, that the principles on which 
the government has noted, and which, from the 
President’s speech, are likely to be continued, 
may either be changed, or the opposition that 
is endeavoring to embarrass every measure of 
the executive, may meet effectual disoounte-** 
nance. Things cannot and onght not to remain 
48 


any longer in their present disagreeable state. 
NTox*, should the idea that the government and 
the people have different views, he suffered any 
longer to prevail at home or abroad ; for it is 
not only inj'urious to us, but disgraceful also, 
that a government constituted as ours is, should 
be admmistered contrary to their interest, if 
the fact be so.” 

In pursuance of the policy annoimced by Mr. 
Adams, three envoys extraoidmary were ap- 
pointed to the French republic, viz. ; Charles 
Ootesworth Pinckney, John Marshall, and El- 
hridge Gerry ; the two former federalists, the 
latter a democrat. The object of their mission, 
according to the President, was “ to dissipate 
umbrages, remove prejudices, rectify errors, and 
adjust all differences by a treaty between the 
two powers.” 

Washington doubted an adjustment of the 
differences. “ Candor,” said he, “ is not a more 
conspicuous trait m the character of govern- 
ments than it is of individuals. It is hardly to 
he expected, then, that the Directory of France 
wiU acknowledge its errors and tread back its 
steps immediately. This would announce at 
once, that there has been precipitancy and in- 
justice in the measures they have pursued ; or 
that they were incapable of judging, and had 
been deceived by false appearances.” 

About this time ho received a pamphlet 
on the “Military and Political Situation of 
France.” It was sent to him by the author, 
General Dumas, who, in the time of our revo- 
lution, had been an oiSoer in the army of the 
Count do Eoohambeau. “ Your Excellency,” 
writes Dumas, “ will observe in it (the pamph- 
let) the effect of your lessons.” Then speaking 
of his old military chief ; “General Bocham- 
boau,” adds he, “is still at his country seat 
near Yenclome. Ho enjoys there tolerably 
good health considering his great age, and 
reckons, as well as his military family, amongst 
his most dear and glorious remembrances, that 
of the time we had the honor to serve under 
your command.” 

Some time had elapsed since Washington had 
heard of his old companion in arms, who had 
experienced some of the melo-dramatio vicissi- 
tudes of the French revolution. After the ar- 
rest of the king ho had taken anew the oath 
of the constitution, and commanded the army 
of the north, having again received the baton' 
of field marshal. Thwarted in his plans by the 


better to Tliomas Plnokaey, Writings, xl. 202* 
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nainister of war, Ro Rad resigned and retired to 
Ills estate near Yendome ; Rut, during the time 
of terror had been arrested, conducted to Paris, 
thrown into the conczergerie, and condemned 
to death. When the car came to convey a 
number of the victims to the guillotine, he was 
about to mount it, bnt the executioner seeing 
it full, thrust him bach. “ Stand back, old 
marshal,” cried he, roughly, “ your turn, will 
come by and bye.” (Retire toi, vienx maidohal, 
ton tour viendra plus tard.) A sudden change 
in political affairs saved his life, and enabled 
him to return to his home near Yendome, 
where he now resided. 

In a reply to Dumas, which Washington for- 
warded by the minister plenipotentiary about 
to depart for Franoej he sent his cordial remem- 
brances to de Rochambcau ^ 

The three ministers met in Pai is on the 4th 
of October (1797) but were approached by 
Talleyrand and his agents in a manner which 
demonstrated that the avenue to justice could 
only be opened by gold. Their official leport*) 
reveals the whole of this dishonorable intrigue. 
It states that Mr, Pinckney received a visit 
from Mr. Bellarni, the secret agent of Mr. Tal- 
leyrand, who assured him that Citizen Talley- 
rand had the highest esteem for America and 
the citizens of the United States, and was most 
aiisioiis for their reconciliation with Prance. 
With that view some of the most offensive pas- 
sages HI the speech of President Adams (in May, 
1797) must be expunged, and a douceur of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars put at the 
disposal of Mr. Talleyrand for the use of the 
Directory, and a large loan made by America 
to Prance. ^ 

On tlie SOth of October, the same subject was 
resumed in the apartments of the plenipoten- 
tiary, and, on this occasion, beside the secret 
agent, an intimate friend of Talleyrand was 
present. The expunging of the passages in the 
President’s speech was again insisted on, and 
it was added that, after tliat, money was the 
principal object. “Wo must have money— a 
great deal of money ! ” wore liis words. 

At a third conference, October 21st, the sum 

The worthy de Roohanihoau survived tho atoms of 1 
the Revolutton, In 3.803 lio was presented to Napoleon, 
who, pointing to Borthior and othoi who had mco 

BBi-ved under Ills orders, said , “ Marshal, 1)01101(1 your | 
Bcholara.*’ The soholors have surpasaod their master 
repliod tho modest veteran. 

In tho following year he xeoelvod the cross of grand 
olHcor of tho legion of hotnor, and a marshal's pension. I 
Ho died full of years and honors, In 1807. | 

t Ainorloan State Papeie, vois. Jil. and iv. 


was fixed at 82,000,000 francs (6,400,000 dol- 
lars), as a loan secured on the Dutch contribu- 
tions^ and 260,000 dollars in the form of a dou- 
ceur to the Directory. 

At a subsequent meeting, October 27th, the 
same secret agent said, “ Gentlemen, you mis- 
take the point, you say nothing of the money 
you are to gwe — you mahe no offer of money — 
on that^oint you are not eccffliciV* “ We are 
explicit enough,” replied the American envoys. 
“ We will not give you one farthing , and be- 
fore coming here, we should have thought such 
an offer as you now propose, would have been 
regarded as a mortal insult.” 

On this indignant reply, the wily agent inti- 
mated that if they would only pay, by way of 
fees, just as they would to a lawyer, who should 
plead their cause, the sum required for the pri- 
vate use of the Directory, they might remain 
at Pans until they should receive fiiitlicr orders 
from America as to the loan icqiurod for gov- 
ernment. 

Being inaccessihlc to any such disgraceful 
and degrading propositions, tho envoys re- 
mained several mouths in Pans unaccredited, 
and finally returned at separate times, without 
an official discussion of the object of their mis- 
sion. t 

During this residence of the envoys in Paris, 
the Directory, believing thofoojple of the United 
States would not sustain thoir govormnont iii a 
war against Prance, proceeded to enact a law 
subjecting to capture and condeininitioii neutral 
vessels and their cai^gocs, if any portion of tho 
latter was of British fabric or puxlucc, although 
the entire property might belong to neutrals. 
As the United States were at tliis time the great 
neutral carriers of tho world, this iniquitous 
decree struck at a vital point in thoir maritime 
power, t 

When this act and the degrading treatment 
of the American envoys bccaino known, the 
spirit of the nation was aroused, and war with 
Prance seemed inevitable. 

The crisis was at once brought to Washing- 
ton’s own door, “You ought to bo aware,” 
■writes Ilamilton to him, May 19, “ that in tho 
event of an open rupturo with Franco, tho 
public voice will again call you to command 

^ Soo Life of Talloyrana, By tlio Roi’. Olmrloy K. life* 
Harg, pp. 101) 182. 

t Marshall lofb Eraroo April 10th, 1708 j Gerry on tho 
2Cth of July, Pincknoy, dotaluod hy tho lllnoss of his 
Jaughtor, did not arrlvo In tho TTnliod States uatll early 
itt October, 

4: KcHarg^a Life of Talleyrand, 160, 
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the armies of yonr country; and though all 
who are attached to you will, from attachment 
as well as public considerations, deplore an oc- 
casion which should once more tear you from 
that repose to which you have so good a nght, 
yet it is the opinion of all those with whom I 
converse, that you will be compelled to make 
the sacrifice. All your past labors may de- 
mand, to give them efficacy, this farther, this 
very great sacrifice ” 

The government was resolved upon vigorous 
measures. Congress, on the 28th of May, au- 
thorized Mr. Adams to enlist ten thousand men 
as a provisional army, to be called by him into 
actual service, in case of hostilities. 

Adams was perplexed by the belligerent 
duties thus suddenly devolved upon him. How 
should he proceed in forming an army ? Should 
he call on all the old generals who had figured 
in the revolution, or appoint a young set ? Mili- 
tary tactics were changed, and a new kind of 
enemy was to he met. If the French come 
here,” said he, “we will have to march with a 
quick stop and attack, for in that way only they 
arc said to be vulnerable.” 

These and other questions ho propounded to 
■Washington by letter, on the 22d of June. “I 
iiiiist tax you sometimes for advice,” writes ho. 
“Wo must have your name, if you will in any 
case permit us to use it. There will he more 
efficacy in it than in many an army.” 

And McHenry, the Secretary of War, writes, 
about tbe same time : “You see how the storm 
thickens, and that our vessel will soon require 
Its ancient pilot. Will you — may we flatter 
ourselves, that, in a crisis so awful and impor- 
tant, you will — accept the command of all our 
armies? I hope you will, heoauso you alone 
can unite all hearts and all hands, if it is pos- 
sible that they can be united.” 

In a reply to the President’s letter, Washing- 
ton wiites, on the 4th of July : “ At the epoch 
of my retirement, an invasion of these States 
by any European power, or even the proba- 
bility of such an event happening in my days, 
was so far from being contemplated by mo, that 
I had no conception that that or any other oe- 
ourrenco would arise in so short a period, which 
could turn my eyes from the shade of Mount 
Yoruon. In case of actual imamn^ by 

a formidable force, I certainly should not in- 
trench myself under the cover of age and re- 
tirement, if my services should he required by 
my country to assist in repelling it*” 

And in his reply of the same date, to the 


Secretary of War, he writes : “ I see, as you 
do, that clouds are gathering, and that a storm 
may ensue ; and I find, too, from a variety of 
hmts, that my quiet, under these circumstances, 
does not promise to be of long continuance. 

^ is fs -is t 

“ As my whole life has been dedicated to my 
country in one shape or another, for the poor 
remains of it, it is not an object to contend for 
ease and quite, when all that is valuable is at 
stake, further than to he satisfied that the 
sacrifice I should make of these, is acceptable 
and desired by my country.” 

Before these letters were despatched he had 
already been nominated to the Senate (July 3d) 
commander-in -chief of all the armies raised or 
to he raised. His nomination was unanimously 
confirmed on the following day, and it was de- 
termined that the Secretary of War should be 
the bearer of the commission to Mount Yernon, 
accompanied by a letter from the President. 
“ The reasons and motives,” writes Mr Adams 
in his instructions to the Secretary, “ which 
prevailed with me to venture upon such a step 
as the nomination of this great and illustrious 
character, whose voluntary resignation alone 
occasioned my introduction to the offiee I now 
hold, wore too numerous to he detailed in this 
letter, and are too obvious and important to 
escape the observation of any part of America 
or Europe. But as it is a movement of great 
delicacy, it will require all your address to com- 
municate the subject in a manner that shall be 
unoffensivG to his feelings and consistent with 
all the respect that is due from me to him. 

“ If the General should decline the appoint- 
ment, all the world will be silent and respect- 
fully assent. If lie should accept it, all the 
world, except the enemies of this country, will 
rejoice,” 

Mr. McHenry was instructed to consult 
Washington upon the organization of the army, 
and upon every thing relating to it. He was 
the hearer also of a letter from Hamilton. “ I 
use the liberty,” writes he, “ which my attach- 
ment to you and to the public authorizes^ to 
olTer you my opinion, that you should not de- 
cline the appointment. It is evident that the 
public satisfaction at it is lively and universal. 
It is not to he doubted that the circumstances 
will give an additional spring to the public mind, 
will tend much to unite, and will facilitate the 
measures which the conjunction requires,” 

It was with a heavy heart that Washipgton 
found his dream of repose once more inters 
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rupted ; Lnt his strong fidelity to duty would 
not permit him to hesitate. He accepted the 
commission, however, with the condition that 
he should not he called into the field until the 
armywas in a situation to require his presence , 
or it should hecomo indispensable by the ur- 
gency of cirolunstances. 

‘‘ In making this reservation,” added he, in 
his letter to tho President, “ I beg it to bo un- 
derstood that I do not mean to withhold any 
assistance to arrange and organize the army, 
which you may think I can afford. I take the 
liberty, also, to mention that I must declme 
having my acceptance considered as drawing 
after it any immediate charge upon the publj^c 5 
or that I can receive any emoluments annexed 
to the appointment before entering into a situ- 
ation to incur expense.” 

He made another reservation, through the 
Secretary of War, but did not tliink proper to 
embody it in his public letter of acceptance, as 
that would be communicated to the Senate, 
wbioh was, that the principal officers in the 
line and of the staff, should be such as he could 
place confidence in. 

As to the question wliioli had pox'plexed Mr. 
Adams whether, in forming the army, to call 
on all the old generals or appoint a now set, 
Washington’s idea was that, as the armies about 
to be raised were commencing de mw^ the 
President had tho right to make ofiicers of citi- 
zens 01 soldiers at his discretion, availing him- j 
self of tho best aid the country afforded. That 
no officer of tho old army, disbanded fourteen 
years before, could ex^pect^ much less claim^ an 
appointment on any other ground than superior 
experience, brilliant exploits, and general celeb- 
rity founded on merit. 

It was with such views that, in tho arrange- 
ments made by him with the Secretary of War, 
the three Major-Generals stood, Hamilton, who 
was to bo Inspector-Genera], Charles Ootos- 
worth Pinckney (not yet roturnodfrom Europe), 
and Hnox: in which order ho wished their 
commissions to bo dated. Tho appointment of 
Hamilton as second in command was desired 
by the public, on account of his distinguished 
ability, energy, and fidelity. Piokoring, in 
recommending it, writes : ‘‘ Tho enemy whom 
we are now preparing to enconnter, veterans 
in arms, led by able and active officers, and ac- 
customed to victory, must bo met by the best 
blood, talents, energy, and experience, that our 
country can produce.” Washington, speaking 
of him to the President, says i “ Although Col- 


onel Hamilton has never acted in the character 
of a general officer, yet, his opportunities as tho 
principal and most confidential aid of the ooni- 
mander-in-chief, affoided him the means of 
viewing every thing on a larger scale than those 
whose attention was confined to divisions 01 
brigades, who know nothing of the correspond- 
ences of the commander-in-chief, or of the 
vaiious orders to, or transactions with, the gen- 
eral staff of the army. These advantages, and 
Ms having served with usefulness* in tho old 
Congress, in the general convention, and hav- 
ing filled one of the most important departments 
of government, with acknowledged abilities 
and integrity, have placed him on high ground, 
and made him a conspicuius character in the 
United States and in Europe. -f* -i: 

‘‘ By some he is considered an ambitioUwS man, 
and, therefore, a dangerous one. That he is 
ambitions, I shall readily grant, but it is of that 
laudable kind which prompts a man to excel in 
whatever he takes in hand. He is enterprising, 
quick in his perceptions, and his judgment 
intuitively great — qualities essential to a mili- 
taiy character ” 

Charles Ootes'worth Pincknoy was placed 
next in rank, not solely on account of his mili- 
tary qualifications, which were groat, but of his 
popularity and influence in tho Southern States, 
where his connections wore uumorous and pow- 
erful ; it being apprehended that, if tho Prench 
intended an invasion in force, their operations 
would oominoncG south of Maryland ; in which 
case it would bo all important to embark Gen- 
eral Pincknoy and his ooniiootions heartily in 
the active scones that would follow. 

By this arrangomout Hamilton and Piuokney 
took precedence of Knox, an officer whom 
Washington cloolarod ho loved and esteemed ; 
but he trusted tho oxigoncios of tho case would 
recoiicilo tho latter to the position assigned to 
him. “ Yiowing thin gs in this light, ” writes he 
to Knox, July IGth, I would fain hope, as wo 
are forming an army ‘anew, which army, if 
needful at all, is to fight for every thing which 
ought to bo dear and sacred to frooinen, that 
former rank will bo forgotten, and, among tho 
fit and chosen ohai*ttotors, tho only contention 
will be who shall be foremost in jseal at this 
crisis to serve his country, in whatever situa- 
tion circumstances may place him.” 

The reply of Knox, written in the glow of 
the moment, bespoke how deeply his warm im- 
pulsive feelings wore wounded. ‘‘ I yesterday 
received your favor,” writes he, which I 
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opened -witli all the delightful sensations of 
affectionj which I always before experienced 
upon the receipt of your letters. But I found, 
on its perusal, a striking instance of that viois- 
sitiide of human affairs and friendships, which 
you so justly describe. I read it with astonish- 
ment, which, however, subsided in the reflec- 
tion that few men know themselves, and there- 
foie, that for more than twenty years I have 
been acting under a perfect delusion. Con- 
scious myself of entertaining for you a sincere, 
active, and invariable friendship, I easily be- 
lieved it was 1 eciprooal. Kay more, I flattered 
myself with your esteem and lespect in a mili- 
tary point of view. But I find that others, 
greatly my juniors in rank, have been, upon a 
scale of comparison, preferred before me. Of 
this, perhaps, the world may also concur with 
you that I have no just reason to complain. 
But every intelligent and just principle of soci- 
ety required, either that I should have been 
previously consulted in an arrangement, in 
winch my feelings and happiness have been so 
much wounded, or that I should not have been 
dragged forth to public view at all, to make the 
comparison so conspicuously odious.” 

After continuing in an expostulatory vein, 
followed by liis own views of the probable 
course of invasion, ho adds, toward the close 
of his letter, — “ I have received no other noti- 
fication of an appointment than whai. the news- 
papers announce. 'When it shall please the 
Secretary of War to give me the infgrmation, I 
shall endeavor to make him a suitable answer. 
At present, I do not perceive how it can pos- 
sibly bo to any other purport, than in the nega- 
tive.” 

In conclusion, ho writes * In whatever situ- 
ation I shall be, I shall always remember with 
pleasure and gratitude, the friendship and con- 
fidence with which you have heretofore honor- 
ed me. 

I am, with the highest attachment, &c.” 

■Washington was pained in the extreme at 
the view taken by General Knox of the ar- 
rangement, and at the wound which it liad 
evidently given to his feelings and his pride. 
In a letter to the President (25th Bopt), ho 
writes ; “ With respect to General ICnox, I can 
say with truth there is no man in the United 
States with whom I have been in habits of 
greater intimacy, no one whom I have loved 
more sincerely, nor any for whom I have had 
a greater friendship. But esteem, love, and 
friendship can have no influence on my mind, 


when I conceive that the subjugation of our 
government and independence are the objects 
aimed at by the enemies of our peace, and when 
possibly our all is at stake.” 

In reply to Knox, Washington, although he 
thought the reasons assigned in his previous 
letter ought to havo been sufficiently explana- 
tory of his motives ; went into long details of 
the circumstances under which the military ap- 
pointments had been made, and the important 
considerations which dictated them ; and show- 
ing that it was impossible for him to consult 
Knox previously to the nomination of the gen- 
eral officers. 

“ I do not loLow,” writes he, “ that these ex- 
planations will afford you any satisfaction or 
produce any change in your determination, but 
it was just to myself to make them. If tl\ere 
has been any management in the business, it 
has been concealed from me. I have had no 
agency therein, nor have I conceived a thought 
on the subject that has not been disclosed to 
yon with tho utmost sincerity and fiamkness of 
heart. And now, notwithstanding the insinua- 
tions, which are implied in your letter, of the 
vicissitudes of friendship and the ia constancy 
of mine, I will pronounce with decision, that it 
ever has been, and, notwithstanding tho un- 
kindness of the charge, ever will be, for aught 
I know to the contrary, warm and sincere.” 

Tho genial heart of Knox was somewhat 
soothed and mollified by tho “ welcome and 
much esteemed letter^of Washington, in which,” 
said ho, “ I rccognme fully all the substantial 
friendship and kindness which I have iiivaiia- 
bly experienced from you.” Still ho was tena- 
cious of the point of precedonco, and unwilling to 
servo in a capacity which would compromise 
his pride, “ If an invasion shall take place,” 
writes lio, ‘‘ I shall deeply regret all oircuiii- 
stancos which would insuperably bar my hav- 
ing an active command in tho field. But if 
such a measure should ho my destiny, I shall 
fervently petition to serve as one of your aiclos- 
do-oamp, which, with permission, I shall do 
with all the cordial devotion and affection of 
which my soul is capable.” 

On tho 18th of October Washington learnt 
through tho Gazettes of tho safe arrival of Gen- 
eral Pinckney at Kew Xork, and was anxious 
lost there should ho a second part of the diffi- 
culty created by General Knox. On the 21at 
ho writes again to Knox, reiterating his wish 
to havo him in the augmented corps a major- 
general. 
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“ We shall have either no 'war, or a severe 
co%test^\\h France ; in either case, if you will 
allow me to espress my opinion, this is the 
most eligible time for you to come forward. 
In the first case, to assist with your counsel 
and aid in making judicious provisions and ar- 
langements to aveit it ; in the other case, to 
share iu the glory of defending yonr country, 
and, by making all secondary objects yield to 
that great and primary object, display a mind 
superior to embarrassing punctilios at so critical 
a moment as the present. 

After having expressed these sentiments 
with the frankness of undisguised friendship, 
it is hardly necessary to add, that, if you should 
finally decline the appointment of Hajor-Gen- 
eral, there is none to whom I would give a 
more decided preference as an aide-de-camp, 
the offer of which is highly flattering, honor- 
able, and grateful to my feelings, and for which 
I entertain a high sense. But, my dear General 
Knox, and here again I repeat to you, m the 
language» of candor and fiiendsliip, examine 
well your own mind upon this subject. Do not 
mute yourself to the suite of a man, whom you 
may consider as the primary cause of what you 
call a degradation, with impioasaiit sensations. 
This, while it is gnawing upon you, would, if I 
should come to the knowledge of it, make mo 
unhappy ; as niy first wish would ho that my 
military family, and the whole army, should 
consider themselves a hand of hr others, willing 
and ready to die for each other.” 

Before Knox could have received this loiter, 
he had on the SSd of Octohor, written to tho 
Secretary of War, declining to servo under 
Hamilton and Pinckney, on the principle that 
no officer can consent to his own degradation 
by serving in an inferior station.” General 
Pincknoy, on the contrary, clicorlully accepted 
his appointment, although placed under Hamil- 
ton, who had hooii of inferior rank to him in 
tho last war. It was with tho greatest pleas- 
ure he had seen that officer’s naino at tho head 
of the list of major-generals, and applauded tho 
clisoernmont which had placed him tlicro. IIo 
regretted that General Knox hud doclmed his 
appointment, and that his feelings should be 
hurt by being outranked. If tho authority,” 
adds he, which appointed mo to tho rank of 
second major in the army, will review tho ar- 
rangement, and place General Knos: before mo, 
I will neither q^uifc the service nor be dissat- 
isfied.” * 

* Lettcj to tljo Soorotary of VTdr. 


OHAPTKB XSXIII. 

Early in November (1798) Washington left 
his retirement and repaired to Philadelphia, at 
the earnest request of the Seoietary of War, to 
meet that public functionary and Major-Gener- 
als Hamilton and Pinckney, and make arrange- 
ments respecting the forces about to be raised. 
The Secretary had prepared a series of ques- 
tions for their consideration, and others were 
suggested by Washington, all bearing upon the 
organization of the provisional army. Upon, 
these Washington and the two Major-Generals 
were closely engaged for nearly five weeks, at 
great inconvenience and in a most inclement sea- 
son. The result of their deliberations was reduc- 
ed to form, and communicated to the Secretary 
in two letters drafted by Hamilton, and signed 
by the Gommander-in-cliief. Xot the least irk- 
some of Washington’s task, in his present posi- 
tion, was to wade through volumes of applica- 
tions and recommendations for military appoint- 
ments; a task which he pei formed with ex- 
treme assiduity, anxious to avoid the influence 
of favor or prejudice, and sensitively alive to 
the evil of improper seleciious. 

As it was a part of the plan on which ho had 
accepted the command of tlio army to doclino 
tho occupations of tho ofiico until oircumatauces 
should require his prcsonco in tho field ; and as 
tho season and weather rendered him impatient 
to leave Philadelphia, lie gave tho Secretary 
of War his views and plans for the charge and 
direction of military affairs, and thori sot out 
onco more for Mount Yernon. Tho cimos and 
concerns of ofiico, however, followed him to 
his retreat, It is not tho time nor tho atten- 
tion only,” writes ho, which tho publics duties 
I am engaged in require, hut tlioir bringing uiion 
mo applicants, room inn oiulors of applicants, 
and seekers of infonnation, none of whom, per- 
haps, are mj acquaintancoB, with their servants 
and horses to aid in tho consumption of my for- 
age, and what to mo is more valuahle, my time, 
that I moat regard ; for a man in tho country, 
nine miles from any hoiiso of entortannnont, is 
differently situated from one iu a cuty, where 
none of those inconvoiiioucos are felt.” 

In a letter, recently received from Lafayette, 
tho latter spoke feelingly of the pleasuro ho 
experienced in oonvorsing incessantly with his 
son George about Mount Yornon, its dear and 
venerated inhabitants, of tho tender obligation, 
so profoundly felt, which he and his son had 
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contracted towards him who had become a fa- 
ther to both. 

In the conclusion of his ^ letter, Lafayette 
writes that, from the information he had re- 
ceived, he was fully persuaded that the French 
Lnectory desired to be at peace with the Uni- 
ted States. “ The aristocratical party,” adds 
he, “ whose hatied of America dates fiom the 
commencement of the European revolution, 
and the English government, which, since the 
Declaration of Independence, have forgotten 
and forgiven nothing, will rejoice, I know, at 
the prospect of a mpturo between two nations 
heretofore united in the cause of liberty, and 
will endeavor, by all the means in their power, 
to precipitate us into a war, i- ^ ^ But 

you are there, my dear General, independent of 
all parties, venerated by all, and if, as I hope, 
your information lead you to judge favorably 
of the disposition of the French government, 
your induence ought to prevent the breach 
from widening, and should insure a noble and 
durable reconciliation.” 

In Ins reply, Dec. 25th, Washington says* 
“You have expressed a wish worthy of the 
benevolence of your heart, that I would exert 
all my endeavors to avert the calamitous effects 
of a rupture between our countries. Believe 
me, my dear friend, that no man can deprecate 
an event of this sort more than I should. * 
You add, in anotlier place, that the Executive 
Directory are disposed to an accommodation of 
all differences. If they are sincere in this de- 
claration, let them evidence it by actions ] for 
words, nil accoinp allied therewith, will not be 
ninoh regarded now, I would pledge myself 
that the government and people of the United 
States will meet them heart and hand at a fail* 
negotiation ; having no wish more ardent than 
to live in peace witli all the world, provided 
they are suffered to remain undisturbed in thW 
just rights.” 

“ Ot the politics of Europe,” adds ho, in an- 
other part of his letter, “I shall express no 
opinion, nor mahe any inquiry who is right or 
who IS wrong. I wish well to all nations and 
to all men, Mj politics are plain and simple. 

I think every nation has a right to establish that 
form of government under which it conceives 
it may live most happy ; provided it infringes ! 
no right, or is not dangerous to others; and 1 
that no governments ought to interfere with ! 
the internal coneeims of another, except for the | 
security of what is due to themselves.” 

Wasliington’s national pride, however, had 


been deeply wounded by the indignities inflicted 
on his country by the French, and he donbted 
the propriety of entering into any fresh negoti- 
ations with them, unless overtuies should be 
made on their part. As to any symptoms of an 
accommodation they might at present evince, 
he ascribed them to the military measures 
adopted by the United States, and thought 
those measures ought not to he relaxed. 

We have spoken in a preceding chapter of a 
love affair growing up at Mount Vernon be- 
tween Washington’s nephew, Lawrence Lewis, 
and Miss Melly Oiistis. The parties had since 
become engaged, to the General’s great satisfac- 
tion, and their nuptials were celebrated at 
Mount Vernon on his birthday, the 22d of Feb- 
ruary (1799). Lawrence had recently received 
the commission of Major of cavalry in the new 
army which was forming; and Washington 
made ai*rangements for settling the newly mar- 
ried couple near him on a part of the Mount 
Vernon lands, which he bad designated in Ms 
win to he bequeathed to Miss Kelly. 

As the year opened, Washington continued 
to correspond with the Secretary of War and 
General Hamilton on the affairs of the provi- 
sional army. The recruiting business went on 
slowly, with interruptions, and there was delay 
in furnishing commissions to the officers who 
had been appointed. Washington, who was 
not in the secrets of the cabinet, was at a loss 
to account for this apparent torpor. “ If the 
augmented force,” writes he to Hamilton, “ was 
not intended as an in terrorem measure, the 
delay in recruiting it is unaccountable, and 
baffles all conjecture on reasonable grounds.” 

Tlio fact was, that the military measures 
taken in America had really produced an effect 
on French policy. Efforts had been made by 
M. Talleyrand, through unofficial persons, to 
induce an amicable overture on the part of the 
United States, At length that wily minister 
had written to the French Secretary of Legation 
at the Hague, M. Pichon, intimating tliat what- 
ever plenipotentiary the United States might 
send to France to put an end to the existing 
differences between the two countries, would 
be undoubtedly received with the respect due 
to the representative of a free, independent, 
and powerful nation. M, Pichon communicated 
a copy of this letter to Mr. William Vans Mur- 
ray, the American minister in Holland, who 
forthwith transmitted it to his government, 
Mr. Adams caught at the chance for an extrica- 
tion from his belligerent difficulties, and laid 
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this letter before the Senate on the 18tli of | he did with unfailing vigor, though now in Ms 


Febiuaiy, at the same time nominating Mr. 
Murray to he minister plenipotentiary to the 
French Republic. 

Washington expressed liis extreme surprise 
when the news of tins unexpected event 
reached him. “But far, very far indeed,” 
writes he, “was that sui prise shoit of what I 
experienced the next day, when, by a very in- 
telligent gentleman immediately from Philadel- 
phia, I was informed that theio had been no 
direct overture from the government of France 
to that of the United States for a negotiation ; 
on the contrary, that M. Talleyrand was play- 
ing the same loose and roundahout game he had 
attempted the year before with our envoys; 
and which, as in that case, might mean any 
thing or nothing, as would suhservo his pui- 
poses best.” 

Before the Senate decided on the nomination 
of Mr. Mill ray, two other persons wore associ- 
ated with him m the mission, namely, Oliver 
Ellsworth and Patrick Ilenry The throe en- 
voys being confirmed, Mi. Murray wasinstuict- 
ed by letter to inform the French Minister of 
foreign affairs of the fact, but to apprise him 
that Ms associate envoys would not embark for 
Europe until tho Diroctory Jiad given assurance, 
through their Minister for Foreign Affairs, that 
those envoys would be received m piopor form 
and treated with on terms of equality. Mr. 
Murray was directed at tho same time to have 
no further informal commuuications with any 
French agent. 

Mr. Ilcmy declined to accept liis appoint- 
ment on acconnt of ill health, and Mr. WilUam 
Bioliardson Ba/io was ultimately substituted 
for him. 

Throughout succooding montlis, “Washington 
coiitinuod to siipcniitond fi om a distance the 
concorns of tho army, as Ins ample and minute 
Gorrespondenoo manifests; and ho was at tho 
same tinio oarnostly endeavoring to bring tho 
affairs of his rural domain into order, A six- 
teon years’ absonco from homo, with short in- 
tervals, had, he said, deranged them consider- 
ably, so that it required all tho tinio ho could 
spare from the usual avocations of life to bring 
tliem into tune again. It was a period of in- 
cessant activity and toil, therefore, both mental 
and bodily. He was for Lours in his study oc- 
cupied with his pen, and for hours on horse- 
back, riding tho rounds of his extensivo estate, 
visiting the various farms, and superintonding 
and directing the works in operation. All this 


sixty-seventh year. 

Occasional reports of the sanguinary conflict 
that was going on in Europe would reach him 
in the quiet groves of Mount Yernon, and 
awaken his solicitude. “A more destructive 
sword,” said he, “ was never drawn, at least 
in modern times, than this war has produced. 
It IS timo to sheathe it and give peace to man- 
kind.” f 

Amid this strife and turmoil of tho nations, 
he felt redoubled anxiety about the success of 
the mission to France. Tho great successes of 
the allies combined against that power , tho 
changes in the Directory, and the rapidity with 
which every thing seemed verging towards a 
restoration of the monarchy, induced some 
memheis of the cabinet to advise a suspension 
of the mission ; hut Mr. Adams was not to ho 
convinced or persuaded. Having furniBhed Ibo 
commissioners with their instiuctions, ho gave 
his final oidcr for their departure, and they 
sailed in a fugato from Rhode Island on tho 
3d of FTovomher. 

A private letter vuitten by Washingtou 
shortly afterwards to the Socroiary of War, 
bespeaks his apprehensions: “I have for boiiio 
time past viewed the political oonooniB of tho 
United States with an anxious and painful eye. 
They appear to mo to he moving ])y hasty 
strides to a crisis ; but in what it will result, 
that Being, who sees, foresees, and directs all 
things, alouo can toll. The vessel is alloat, or 
very nearly so, and considering luybclf us a 
passenger only, I shall trust to tho mariners 
(whose duty it is to watch) to steer it into a 
safe port.” 

liis latest oonoorn about the army %vns to 
give instructions for liuitimj the trtK)i)H lUicord- 
ing to an idea originally suggested by Ilaniil- 
ton, and adopted in tbo revolutionary war. 
“ Alfcboiigh I had detormined to take no clijirgo 
of any military operations,” writes lie, “unless 
tho troops sliould bo called into tbo field, yet, 
imdor tlio iirosont oircumstancos, and oonsidor- 
mg that tho advanoed season of the year will 
admit of no delay in providing winter (puirters 
for the troops, I have willingly given my aid 
ill that business, and shall never dooliuo any 
asaistauco in my power, when nemsary^ to pro- 
inoio the gcxKl of tho servico,” i 

* io Willimn Yfitis Murray. 

t WoBhlngtoa’a Writings, xi, 403. 
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GHAPTEE XXXiy. 

Winter had now set in, with occasional wind 
and rain and frost, jet Washington still kept 
up his actiye round of in-door and out-door 
avocations, as his diarj recoids. He was in 
full health and vigor, dined out oceasionallj, 
and had freqnent guests at Mount Yernon, and, 
as usual, was part of every day in the saddle, 
going the rounds of his estates, and, in his mil- 
itary idiraseology, “ visiting the outposts,” 

He had recently walked with his favorite 
nephew about the grounds, showing the im- 
provements he intended to make, and had 
especially pointed out the spot where he pur- 
posed huildmg a new family vault , the old one 
being damaged by the roots of trees which had 
overgrown it and caused it to leak. “This 
change,” said he, “ I shall make the first of all, 
for I may require it before the rest.” 

“ When I parted from him,” adds the nephew, 
“ ho stood on the steps of the front door, where 
ho took leave of myself and another. ^ 

It was a bright frosty mornmg ; ho had taken 
Ills usual ride, and the clear healthy flush on 
Ills cheek, and his spiightly manner, brought 
tliQ remark from both of us that we had never 
seen the General look so well. I have some- 
times thought him decidedly the handsomest 
man I ever saw ; and when in a lively mood, 
so full of pleasantry, so agreeable to all with 
wJioin he associated, that I could hardly real- 
ize ho was the same W*ashington whose dig- 
nity awed all who approached him.” * 

For some time past Washington had been 
occupied in digesting a complete system on 
which his estate was to he managed for several 
succeeding years ; specifying the cultivation of 
the several farms, with tables designating the 
rolatioDS of the crops. It occupied thirty folio 
pages, and was executed with that clearness 
and method which characterized all his bu^i- 
nosH papers. This was finished on the 10th 
of Deoombor, and was accompanied by a letter 
of that date to his manager or steward. It is 
a valuable document, showing the soundness 
aud vigor of his iutelleot at this advanced stage 
of his existence, and the love of order that 
reigned throughout his affairs. “ My greatest 
anxiety,” said he on a previons occasion, “is 
to have all these concerns in such a clear and 
distinct form, that no reproach may attach it- 


self to me when I have taken my departure for 
the land of spirits.” ^ 

It was evident, however, that full of health 
and vigor, he looked forward to his long-cher- 
ished hope, the enjoyment of a serene old age 
in this home of his heart 

According to his diary, the morning on 
which these volummous instructions to Ms 
steward were dated was cleai and calm, but 
the afternoon was loweiing. The next day 
(11th) he notes that there was wind and rain, 
and “ at night a large circle round the moon,'*'^ 

The morning of the 12th was overcast. That 
mornmg he wrote a letter to Hamilton, heartily 
approvmg of a plan for a military academy, 
which the latter had submitted to the Secre- 
tary of War, “ The establishment of an insti- 
tution of this kind upon a respectable and ex- 
tensive basis,” observes he, “has ever been 
considered by me an object of primary import- 
ance to this country ; and while I was in the 
chair of government I omitted no proper op- 
portunity of recommending it in my public 
speeches and otherwise, to the attention of the 
legislature. But I never undertook to go into 
a detail of the organization of such an academy, 
leaving this task to others, whose pursuit in 
the path of science and attention to the ar- 
rangement of such institutions, had better quali- 
fied them for the execution of it. ’^ *** * * 
I sincerely hope that the subject will meet 
with due attention, and that the reasons for its 
establishment which you have clearly pointed 
out in your letter to the secretary, will pre- 
vail upon the legislature to place it upon a 
permanent and respectable footmg.” He closes 
Ms letter with an assurance of “very great 
esteem and regard,” the last words he was 
ever to address to Hamilton. About ten 
o’clock he mounted Ms horse, and rode out as 
usual to make the rounds of the estate. The 
ominous ring round the moon, which he had 
observed on the preceding night, proved a fatal 
portent. “About one o’clock,” he notes, “it 
began to snow, soon after to hail, and then 
turned to a settled cold rain.” Having on an 
overcoat, he continued his ride without regard- 
ing tho weather, and did not return to the house 
until after three. 

His secretary approached him with letters 
to be franked, that they might he taken to the 
post-office in the evening. Washington frajoked 
the letters, but observed that the weather was 


^ Faultllng’s Lifo of ’VTaftlilnatoiit val. li., p, 1C0. 


* Letter to Jamos McIIonxy. Writtags, si, 407, 
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too "bad to send a servant out witli tliem. Mr. 
Lear perceived that snow was hanging from his 
hair, and expressed fears that he had got wet ; 
but he replied, “ No, his great-coat had kept 
him dry.” As dinner had been waiting for him 
he sat down to table without changing his 
dress. “ In the evening,” writes his secretary, 
“ he appeared as well as usual ” 

On the following morning the snow was 
three inches deep and still falling, which pre- 
vented him from taldng his usual ride. He 
complained of a sore throat, and had evidently 
taken cold the day before. In the afternoon 
the weather cleared up, and he went out on the 
grounds between the house and the river, to 
mark some trees which weie to be cut down. 
A hoarseness which had hung about him 
through the day grew worse towaids night, 
but he made light of it. 

He was very cheerful in the evening, as he 
sat in the parlor with Mrs, Washington and Mr 
Lear, amusing himself with the papers which 
had been brought from the post-office. When 
he met with any thing interesting or enter- 
taining, ho would read it aloud as well as his 
hoarseness would permit, or he listened and 
made occasional comments while Mr. Lear read 
the debates of the Virginia Assembly. 

On retiring to bed, Mr. Lear suggested that 
ho should take something to relievo the cold. 
“ No,” replied he, “ you know I never take any 
thing for a cold. Let it go as it came.” 

In the night ho was taken extremely ill with 
ague and difficulty of hroathmg. Between two 
and three o’clock in the morning he awoke Mrs. 
Washington, who would have risen to call a 
servant ; but ho would not permit her, lest sho 
Should take cold. At daybreak, when the 
servant woman entered to make a fire, sho was 
sent to can Mr. Lear. He found the general 
breathing with difficulty, and hardly able to 
utter a word inteHigibly. ‘Washington desired 
that Dr. Oraik, who lived in Alexandria, should 
he sent for, and that in the mean time Rawlins, 
one of the overseers, should bo summoned, to 
bleed him before the doctor could arrive. 

A gargle was prepared for his throat, but 
whenever ho attempted, to swallow any of it, 
ho was convulsed and almost suffocated. Raw- 
lins made Ms appearance soon after sunrise, but 
when the general’s arm was ready for the 
operation, became agitated. Don’t be afraid,” 
said the general, as well as ho could speak. 
Rawlins made an incision. “ The oridoe is not 
largo enough,” said Washington, The blood, 


however, ran pretty freely, and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, uncertain whether the treatment was 
proper, and fearful that too much blood might 
be taken, begged Mr. Lear to stop it. When 
he was about to untie the string, the general 
put up his hand to prevent him, and as soon as 
he could speak, murmured, “ more — more ; ” 
but Mrs. Washington’s doubts prevailed, and 
the bleeding was stopped, after about half a 
pint of blood had been taken. External ap- 
plications were now made to the throat, and 
his feet were bathed in warm water, but with- 
out affording any relief. 

His old friend, Dr, Oraik, arrived between 
eight and nine, and two other physicians, Drs. 
Dick and Brown, were called in. Yaiuous 
remedies were tried, and additional bleeding, 
but all of no avail. 

“ About half-past four o’clock,” writes Mi*. 
Lear, “he desired me to call Mrs. Washington 
to his bedside, when ho requested her to go 
down into his room and take from his desk 
two wills, which she would find there, and 
bring them to him, which sho did. IJjion look- 
ing at them, ho gave her one, winch ho ob- 
served was useless, as being superseded by the 
otliex*, and desired her to burn it, which she 
did, and took the other and juit it into her 
closet. 

“ After this was done, I returned to Ins betl- 
aide and took his hand. Ho said to mo : ‘ I 
find I am going, my breath cannot last long, 
I believed from the first, that the disorder would 
prove fatal. Do yon arrange and recoid all 
my late military letters and papers, Arrango 
my accounts and settle my hooks, as you know 
more about them than any one else ; and lot 
Mr. Rawlins finish recording my other letters 
which ho has begun.’ I told him this should 
he done. ITo then asked if I recollected any 
thing which it was essential for him to do, as 
he had but a very short time to continue with 
us. I told him that I could rc collect nothing ; 
but that I hoped he was not so near his end. Ho 
observed, smiling, lhat ho certainly was, and 
that, as it was the debt which wo muBt all pay, 
ho looked to the event with perfect resignation.” 

In the course of the afternoon ho appeared 
to bo in great pain and distresH from the diffi- 
culty of breathing, and frequently changed his 
posture in the bod. Mr. Lear endeavored to 
raise him and turn him with as mnoh ease as 
possible, “I am afraid I fatigue yon too 
much,” the general would say. Upon being 
assured to the contrary, “Well,” observed he 
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gratefolly, “ it is a debt we must pay to eacb. 
other, and I hope whea you want aid of this 
kind you will find it.” 

His servant, Christopher, had been in the 
room during the day, and almost the whole 
time on his feet. The general noticed it in the 
afternoon, and kindly told him to sit down. 

About five o’clock his old friend, Dr. Oraik, 
came again into the room, and approached the 
bedside. “Doctor,” said the general, “I die 
hard, but I am not afraid to go. I believed, 
from my fiist attack, that I should not survive 
it — my breath cannot last long.” The doctor 
pressed his hand in silence, retired from the 
bedside, and sat by the fire absorbed in grief. 

Between five and sis the other physicians 
came in, and he was assisted to sit up in his bed. 
“ I feel I am going,” said he ; “I thank you for 
your attentions, bnt I pray you to take no more 
trouble about me; let mo go off quietly; I 
cannot last long.” He lay down again; all 
retired excepting Dr. Oraik. The general con- 
tmnod uneasy and restless, hut without oom- 
plaiiiiiig, frequently asking what hour it was. 

Further remedies were tried without avail 
in the evening, Ilotook whatever was offered 
to him, did as he was desired by the physicians, 
and never uttered sigh or complaint. 

“About ton o’clock,” writes Mr. Lear, “he 
made several attempts to speak to me before 
he could ofiect it. At length he said, ‘ I am 
just going. Have me decently buried, and do 
not let my body be put into the vault in less 
than three days after I am dead,’ I bowed 
assent, for I could not speak. lie then looked 
at mo again, and said, ‘ Do you understand me ? ’ 
I replied, ‘ Yes ’ ‘ ’Tis well,’ said ho, 

“ About ton minutes before he expired (which 
was. between ten and eleven o’clock) his breath- 
ing became easier. He lay quietly ; he with- 
drew his hand from mine and felt his own pulse. 
I saw his countenance change, I spoke to Dr. 
Oraik, who sat by tlie fire. He came to the 
bedside. The general’s hand fell from his wiiat. 
I took it in mine and pressed it to my bosom. 
Dr. Oraik put his hands over his eyes, and he 
expired without a struggle or a sigh. 

“ While wo were fixed in silent grief, Mrs 
Washington, who was seated at the foot of the 
bed, asked with a firm and collected voice, ^ Is 
he gone ? ’ I could not speak, but held up my 
hand as a signal that he was no more. ‘ ’Tis 
well,’ said she in the same voice. ‘ All is now 
over ; I shall soon follow him ; I have no more 
trials to pass through.’ ” 


We add from Mr. Lear’s account a few par- 
ticulars concerning the funeral. The old family 
vault on the estate had been opened, the rub- 
bish cleared away, and a door made to close the 
entrance, which before had been closed with 
brick. The funeral took place on the 18 th of 
December. About eleven o’clock tbe people 
of tbe neighboihood began to assemble. The 
corporation of Alexandria, with the militia and 
Free Masons of the place, and eleven pieces of 
cannon, arrived at a later hour. A schooner 
was stationed off Mount Yernon to fire minute 
guns. 

About three o’clock the procession began to 
move, passing out through the gate at the left 
wing of the house, proceeding round in front 
of the lawn and down to the vault, on the right 
wmg of the house ; minute guns being fired at 
the time. The troops, horse and foot, formed 
the escort ; then came four of the clergy. Then 
the general’s horse, with his saddle, holsters, 
and pistols, led by two grooms in black. The 
body was borne by the Free Masons and offi- 
cers; several membeis of the family and old 
friends, among the number Dr. Oraik, and some 
of the Fairfaxes, followed as chief mourners. 
The corporation of Alexandria and numerous 
private persons closed the procession. The 
Rev. Ml', Davis read l^e funeral service at the 
vault, and pronounced a short address; after 
which the Masons performed their ceremonies, 
and the body was deposited in the vault. 

Such were the obsequies of Washington, sim- 
ple and modest, according to his own wishes ; 
all confined to the grounds of Mount Yernon, 
which, after forming the poetical dream of his 
life, had now become his final resting-place. 

On opening the will which he had handed to 
Mrs. Washington shortly before Ms death, it 
was found to have been carefully drawn up by 
himself in the preceding July ; and by an act 
in conformity with his whole career, one of its 
first provisions directed the emancipation of Ms 
slaves on the decease of Ms wife. It had long 
been hia earnest wish that the slaves held by 
Mm in Ms own right should receive their free- 
dom during his life, but he had found that it 
would be attended with insuperable difficulties 
on account of their intermixture by marriage 
with the “ dower negroes,” whom it was not 
in his power to manumit under the tenure by 
which they were held. 

With provident benignity he also made pro- 
vision in Ms will, for such as were to receive 
their freedom under this devise, but who, ffiom 
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ag6, bodily infirmities, or infancy, might be tm- 
able to support themselves, and he expressly 
forbade, under any pretence whatsoever, the 
sale or transportation out of Virginia, of any 
slave of whom he might die possessed. Though 
horn and educated a slaveholder, this was all 
m consonance with feelmgs, sentiments, and 
principles which he had long entertained. 

In a letter to Mr. John F. Mercer, in Septem- 
ber, l'r86, he writes , “ I never mean, unless 
some particular circumstances should compel 
me to it, to possess another slave by purchase, 
it being among my first wishes to see some plan 
adopted by which slavery m this country may 
he abolished hy law.” And eleven years after- 
wards, in August, 1797, he writes to his nephew, 
Lawrence Lewis, in a letter which we have had 
in our hands, “ I wish from my soul that the 
legislatuie of this State, could see the policy of 
a gradual abolition of slavery. It might pre- 
vent much future mischief.” 

A deep sorrow spread over the nation on 
hearing that Washington was no more. Con- 
gress, which was in session, immediately ad- 
journed for iho day. The next morning it was 
resolved that the Speaker’s chair be shi’ouded 
with black : that the members and officers of 
the House wear black duiing the session, and 
that a joint committee ef both Houses be ap- 
pointed to consider on the most suitable man- 
nor of doing honor to the memory of the man, 
“ first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
honrts of hia follow-citizens.” 

Public testimonials of grief and reverence 
were displayed in every part of the Union, 
Nor wore these sontiments confined to the 
United States. When the news of Washing- 
ton’s death reached England, Lord Bridport, 
wlio had command of a British fleet of nearly 
sixty sail of the line, lying at Torbay, lowered 
Ids flag half-mast, every ship following the 
example; and Bonaparte, First Consul of 
Franco, on announcing liis death to the army, 
ordered that black orapo should bo suspended 
from all the standards and flags, throughout 
the public service, for ten days. 


In the preceding volumes of our work, wo 
have traced the career of Washington from 
early boyhood to his elevation to iho prosidon- 
tifil chair. It was an elevation he had noithor 
sought nor wished ; for when the indopendonac 
of his country was achieved, the modest and 
cherishod desire of his heart had been to live 


♦ 

and die a private citizen on his own farm ; ” 
and he had shaped out for himself an ideal 
elysium in his beloved shades of Mount Vernon. 
But power sought him in his retirement. The 
weight and influence of his name and character 
were deemed all essential to complete his work ; 
to set the new government in motion, and con- 
duct it through its first perils and trials. With 
unfeigned reluctance he complied with the im- 
perative claims of his country, and accepted 
the power thus urged upon him : advancing to 
its exercise with diffidence, and aiming to sur- 
round himself with men of the highest talent 
and information whom he might consult in 
emergency ; hut firm and strong in the resolve 
in all things to act as hia conscience told him 
was “ right as it respected his God, his coun- 
try, and himself.” For he knew no divided 
fidelity, no separate obligation ; his most sacred 
duty to himself was his highest duty to his 
country and his God. 

In treating of his civil administration in this 
closing volume, we have endeavored to show 
how truly he adhered to this resolve, and with 
what inflexible integrity and scrupulous regard 
to the public weal lie discharged his functions. 
In executing our task, wo havo not indulged in 
discussions of temporary q^uestions of contro- 
verted policy which agitated the incipient 
establishment of our government, but have 
given his words and actions as connected with 
those questions, and as illustrative of Ids char- 
acter. Ill this volume, as in those which treat 
of his military career, wo havo avoided rheto- 
rical amplification and ombollishmonts, and all 
gratuitous assumptions, and havo souglii, by 
simple and truthful details, to give his charac- 
ter an opportunity of developing itself, and of 
manifesting those fixed principles and that 
noble consistency which reigned alike through- 
out his civil and his military career. 

The oharacior of Washington may want some 
of those poetical oleraonts which dazzle and 
delight the multitudo, but it possesBcd fewer 
inequalities, and a rarer union of virtues than 
perhaps ever fell to the lot of one man. Pru- 
dence, firmness, sagacity, moderation, an over- 
ruling judgment, an immovable jusUoo, courage 
that never faltered, patience that never weaned, 
truth that disdained all artifice, magnanimity 
without alloy. It seems as if Providence had 
endowed him in a preeminent degree with the 
qualities requisite to fit him for the high destiny 
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he was called upon to fulfil — to conduct a 
momentous revolution which, was to form an 
ei a in the history of the world, and to inaugu- 
late a new and untried government, which, to 
use his own words, was to lay the foundation 
“ for the enjoyment of much purer civil liberty, 
and greater public happiness, than have hither- 
to been the portion of mankind.” 

The fame of Washington stands apart from 
every other 'in history; shining with a truer 
lustre and a more benignant glory. With ns 
Ins memory remains a national property, where 
all sympathies throughout our widely-extended 
and diversified empire meet in unison. Under 


all dissensions and amid all the storms of party, 
his precepts and example speak to us from the 
grave with a paternal appeal; and his name — 
by all revered — forms a universal tie of broth- 
erhood— a watchword of our Union, 

It will he the duty of the historian and the 
sage of all nations,” writes an eminent British 
statesman, (Lord Brougham,) “ to let no occa- 
sion pass of commemorating this illustrious 
man ; and nntil time shall be no more, will a 
test of the progress which our race has made 
in wisdom and virtue, he deiived from the 
veneration paid to the immortal name of Wash% 
ington.” 
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I. 

PORTEAITS OF WASHINGTON. 


[The follo'wmg notices of the vanous representations of Washington, •which have hcon prepared hy the ptihlishci 
for the illustiated edition of this -woih:, are kindly furnished by Ki. H T Tdckerman, fiom a Tolumo wlncli 
he has now in pleas.] 

* * * * * 


The earliest portraits of Washington are more in- 
teresting, perhaps, as momorials than as works of art ; 
and we can easily imagine that associations endeared 
them to his old comrades. The dress (blue coat, scar- 
let facings, and underclothes) of the first portrait, by 
Peaio, and the youthful face, make it suggestive of the 
first expononce of the future commander, when, ex- 
changing the surveyor’s implements for the colonel’s 
commission, he bivouacked in the wilderness of Ohio, 
the leader of a motley band of hunters, provincials, and 
savages, to confront wily Frenchmen, cntfoiest roads, 
and encounter all the penis of Indian amhush, inclem- 
ent skies, undisciplined followers, famine, and wood- 
land skirmish. It recalls his calm authority and prov- 
idential escape amid the dismay of Braddock's defeat, 
and his pleasant sensation at tho first whistling of bul- 
lets ill tho weary march to Fort Necessity To Charles 
Wilson Pealb, wo owe this precious rolio of the chief- 
tain’s youth His own career partook of tho vicissi- 
tudes and was impressed with the spirit of tho rovolu- 
tionary era ; a captain of volunteers at tho battles of 
Trenton and Germantown, and a State rcpresontativo 
of Pennsylvania, a favorite pupil of West, an ingenious 
mcobanician, and a warrior, ho always cherished tho 
instinct and the faculty for art; and oven amid the 
bustle and duties of the camp, never failed to seize 
auspicious intervals of leisure, to depict his brother 
officers. This portrait was executed in 1772, and is 
now at Arlington House. 

The resolution of Congress by which a portrait by 
this artist was ordered, was pusscil before the occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia Its progress marks tho vicissi- 
tudes of tho revolutionary stnigglo ; commoncod in 
the gloomy winter and half-faraishod encampment at 
Valley Forge, In 1778, tho battles of Trenton, Prince- 
ton, and Monmouth intervened before its completion 
At the last place Washington suggoBtccl that tho view 
from the window of the farm-house opposite to which 
he was sitting, would form a desirable back-ground. 
Poalo adopted tho idea, and represented Monmouth 
Court House and a party of Hessians under guard, 


marching out of it,"*" The picture was finished at 
Princeton, and Nassau Hall is a piomincnt object in 
the background, but Congress adjourned without 
making an appropriation, and it remained in tlie art- 
ist’s hands Lafayette desired a copy for tho King of 
France, and Pealc executed one in 1770, which was 
sent to Pans ; but tho misfortunes of tho royal lunuly 
occasioned its sale, and it hecamo tho property of tho 
Count de Menou, who brought it again to this country, 
and presented it to the National Institute, whore it la 
now preserved Chapman made two copies at a thou- 
sand dollars each ; and l)r Craik, one of tho carliobt 
and warmest personal friends of Washington, ihoir 
commissions as officers in the French War having been 
Signed on tho same day (1751), declared it a most 
faithful hkeiiGBS of him us ho appeared in tho prime 
of Ills life \ 

There is a tradition in the Pealc family, honorably 
represented tlirough sovoral generations, by public 
spirit and artistic gifts, that intelligence of one of tho 
most important triumphs of tho American arms was 
received by Washington in a despatch he opened while 
sitting to Wilson I^oalo for a miniature intended for 
Ins wife, who was alsp present. Tho scone occurred 
Olio fine summer afternoon ; and there is something 
attractive to tho fancy m tho association of this group 
quietly occupied in one ol* the moat boautiful of the 
arts of peace, and in a commemorativo act destined to 


* MS. Letter of Titian R. l^oalo to George LUeiinoro, 
Ean. 

T riTiLAnifiLPiitA. Fcf). Excellency <lcncral 

Washington set oil’ troin this city to join tho army in New 
Jersey, During tho course of his short stny, the rmly re- 
lief ho has enjoyed from W'rvU'O since he first entered It, ho 
has boon honored with every mark of esteem, Ac. I'he 
Oomioll of this Btate heing desirous of having his picture in 
full length, loquested his sitting for that purpose, which 
ho politely compfied with, ana a striking llkcnesH was 
taken by Mr. I’cale, of this city. Tho portrait Is to he 
phiood in tho couTioll chamber. Don Juan Marrallos, tlio 
Minister of France, has ordered five copies, four of which, 
wo hoar, are to bo sent abroath—Pmn, Pmkrt^ Feh, 11, 
1779. Ponlo’s first portrait was oxooutod. for Ool Alexan- 
der , his last is now In tho Biyan Gallery, New York. Ho 
natntod one in 1770 for John Hanoook, and hOBldes that for 
Now Jersey, othois for b’ennsylvanln and Maryland. 
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gratify conjugal love and a nation^s pride, with tlie 
progress of a war and the announcement of a victory 
fraught with that nation’s liberty and that leader’s 
eternal renown. 

The characteristic traits of Peale’s portraits of 
Washington now at the National Institute and Arling- 
ton House, and the era of our history and of 'Washing- 
ton’s life they embalm, make them doubly valuable in 
a senes of pictorial illustrations, each of which, inde- 
pendent of the degree of professional skill exhibited, ; 
is essential to our Washingtonian gallery. Before 
Trumbnil and Stuait had caught from the living man 
his aspect in maturity and age— the form knit to ath- 
letic proportions by self-denial and activity, and clad 
m the gaib of lank and wai, and the countenance open 
with truth and grave with thought, yet rounded with 
the contoui and ruddy with the glow of early man- 
hood — was thus genially delineated by the hand of a 
comrade, and in the infancy of native art Of the four- 
teen portraits by Pealo, that exhibiting Washington as 
a Yirginia colonel in the colonial force of Orcat Bnt- 
ain, is the only entire portrait before the revolution 
extant ^ Oue was painted for the college of New Jer- 
sey, at Princeton, in 1^80, to occupy a frame m which 
a portrait of George the Third had been destroyed by 
a cannon ball duinig the battle at that place on the 8d 
of January, 1777. It still remams in the possession 
of the College, and was saved fortunately from the fire 
i^diich a few years ago consumed Nassau Hall. Peale's 
last portrait of Washington, executed in 1783, he re- 
tained until his death, and two years since it was sold 
with the rest of the collection known as tho “ Pealo 
Gallery,” at Philadelphia, There is a pencil sketch 
also by this artist, framed with the wood of the tree in 
front of the famous Chew's house, around which cen- 
tred tlio battle of Germantown i 

A few octogenarians in the city of brotherly lovo 
used to speak, not many years since, of a diminutive 
family, the head of which manifested tho sensitive 
temporamcnf, if not the highest capabilities of artistic 
gomus Tins was Robert Edge Pine. He brought to 
America the earliest cast of the Venus de Medici, 
which was privately exhibited to the select few-— the 
manners and morals of the Quaker city forbidding its 
exposure in tho common eye. lie was considered a 
superior colorist, and was favorably introduced into 
Bociofy m Philadelphia by his acknowledged sympathy 
for the American cause, and by a grand project such 
US was afterwards partially realized by Trumbull j that 
of a sorios of historioal paintings, illustrative of the 
American Revolution, to embrace original portraits of 
tho leaders, both civil and military, in that achieve- 
ment, including tho statesmen, who wore chiefly instru- 
mental in framing the Constitution and organizing tho 
Government. He brought a loiter of introduction to 
the father of the late Judge Hopkinson, whoso portrait 
he executed, and its vivid tints and correct resera- 


* A mlntature, said to have boon painted in 1767, at tho 
ago of 26, has been engraved for Irving’s Washington. 

t“The Editor of the CincznmH lately 

shown aponoil skotoh of General Washington, taken Horn 
life by Charles Wilson Peale, in the year 1777. It was 
framed from a part of tho olm-treo then standing in float 
of Chew’s house, ou the Germantown battle gi’ound, and 
the frame was made by a eon of Dr. Craley, of Revolution- 
ary fame.” 


blance still attest to his descendants the ability of the 
painter He left behind him m London, creditable 
portraits of George the Second, Garrick, and the Duke 
of Northumberland. In the intervals of his business 
as a teacher of drawing and a votary of portraiture in 
general, he collected, from time to time, a large num- 
ber of “ distinguished heads,” although, as in the case 
of Ceracchi, the epoch and country wore unfavorable 
to his ambitious project; of these porti aits the heads 
of General Gates, Charles Carroll, Baron Steuben, and 
Washington, are the best known and most highly 
prized Pine remained three weeks at Mount Vernon, 
and his portrait bequeathes some features with great 
accuracy j artists find in it certain merits not discov- 
erable in those of a later date , it has the permanent 
interest of a representation from life, by a painter of 
established reputation , yet its tone is cold and its ef- 
fect unimpressive, beside the more bold and glowing 
pencil of Stuart. It has repose and dignity In his 
letter to Washington, asking his co-operation in the 
design he meditated, Pine says, “I have been some 
time at Annapolis, painting the portraits of patriots, 
legislators, heroes, and beauties, in order to adorn my 
large picture, ” and he seems to have commenced his 
enterprise with sanguine hopes of one day accomplish- 
ing his object, which, however, it was reserved for a 
native artist eventually to complete. That his appeal 
to Washington was not neglected, however, is evident 
from an encouraging allusion to Pine and his scheme, 
in the correspondence of the former ‘‘Mr. Piue,” he 
says, ** has met a favorable reception m this country, 
and may, I conceive, command as much business as 
he pleases He is now preparing materials for histor- 
ical representations of tho most important events of 
the war.”* Pine's picture is in the possession of the 
Hopkmson family at Philadelphia. The fac-simile of 
Washington's letter proves that it was taken m 1785. 
A largo copy was purchased at Montreal, in 1817, by 
llio late Henry Brevoort, of New York, and is now m 
tho possession of Ins son, J Carson Brevoort, at Bed- 
ford, L I j- 

The piolile likeness of Washington by SnARPiEss, 
IS a valuable item of tho legacy which Art has be- 
queathed of those noblo and benign features ; he evi- 
dently bestowed upon it his greatest skill, and there 
IS no more correct facial outline of the immortal sub- 
ject in existence , a disciple of Lavater would probably 
find it the most available side-view for physiognomical 
inference ; it is remarkably adapted to the bnnn, and 
has been onco, at least, adequately engraved ; it also 
has the melancholy attraction of being the last portrait 
of Washington taken from life. 

One of Canova's fellow-workmen, m the first years 
of his artistic life, was a melancholy enthusiast, whose 
'’thirst for the ideal was deepened by a morbid tenacity 
of purpose and sensitiveness of heart;— a form of 
character peculiar to Italy; in its voluptuous phase 
illustrated by Petrarch, in its stoical by Alfleri, and m 
its combination of patriotic and tender sentiments by 
Foscolo's “ Letters of Jacopo Ortis ” The political 
confusion that reigned in Europe for a time, seriously 

* Sparks’ Writings of Washington. , ^ ^ 

1 This portiait is now in tho oagiavoi’s hands for tho 
: illustrated edition of this work. 
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laterfered with the pursuit of art ; and this "was doubt- 
less a great motive with Cttjisbppe CEUAConi for visit- 
ing America , but not less inciting was the triumph 
of freedom, of which that land had recently become 
the sccne—a triumph that so enlisted the sympathies 
and fired the imagination of the i epublican sculptor, 
that he designed a grand national monument, com- 
memorative of American Independence, and sought 
the patronage of the newly oiganzzed government in 
its hehalt Washington, individually, favored his de- 
sign, and the model of the proposed work received the 
warm approval of competent judges ; hut taste for art, 
especially for grand monumental statuary, was quite 
undeveloped on this side of the Atlantic, and the re- 
cipient of Papal orders found little encouragement m 
a young republic, too busy in laying the foundation of 
her Civil polity, to give much thought to any memori- 
als of her nascent glory. It was, however, but a ques- 
tion of time. His purpose is even now in tlje process 
of achievement. Washington’s native State volunta- 
rily undertook the enterprise for which the general 
government, in its youth, was inadequate j and it was 
auspiciously reserved for a native artist, and a single 
member of the original confederacy, to embody, in a 
style worthy of more than Italian genius, the grand 
conception of a representative monument, with Wash- 
ington in a colossal equestrian statue as the centre, 
and the Yiigmia patriots and orators of the Revolu- 
tion, grouped around his majestic figure. Coracchi, 
however, in aid of his elaborate project, executed the 
only senes of marble portraitures fi om life of the re- 
nowned founders of tho national government, his busts 
of Hamilton, Jay, Trumbull, and Governor George Clin- 
ton, were long the prominent ornaments of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, in Hew York j the latter, especially, was 
remarkable, both in regard to its resemblance to the 
original, and as a work of art. His most important 
acliiovement, however, was a bust of Washington, 
generally coiisidorod the most perfect representation 
of the man and the hero combined, after Stuart’s and 
Iloudon’s masterpieces. It is in the heroic style, with 
a fillet. The fate of this valuable oiTigy was singular. 
It was purchased by tho Spanish Ambassador, as a 
gift to the Prince of Peace, then at tho height of his 
power at Madrid ; before the bust reached Spain, Godoy 
was exiled, and the minister recalled, who, on his ar- 
rival, iransfcircd it, unpacked, to Richard Moado, Esq , 
of Philadelphia, in whose family it remained until two 
years ago, when, at tho administrators’ sale of that 
gentleman’s fine collection of paintings, it was pur- 
chased by Govemeur Kemble, and can now bo scon at 
his hospitable mansion, on the banks of the Hudson. 

The zeal of Coraoohi in his cherished purpose, is 
indicated by the assurance ho gave Dr. Hugh Wilham- 
Bon— the historian of Horth Carolina, and author of 
the carlicsi work on the Aracncan climato, and one of 
the first advocates of tho canal pohoy— when inviting 
him to sit for his bust— that ho did not pay him tho 
compliment in order to soouro his vote for the national j 
monument, but only to perpetuate the features of 
tho American Oato.’^ Wifib characienatie emphasis, 
tho honest Doctor declined, on the ground that pos- 
terity would not care for his lineaments ; adding that, 

“ if he wore capable of being lured into the support 


' of any scheme whatevei, against his convictions' of 
right, wood, and not stone, ought to be the material of 
his image.”* 

I Raffled, as Ceracchi ultimately was, m the realiza- 
tion of hopes mspmed alike by his ambition as a sculp- 
I tor and his love of republican institutions, he carried to 
Europe the proud distinction of having taken the initia- 
I tzve m giving an enduring shape to the revered and then 
unfamiliar features of Washington. He executed two 
busts, one colossal^ a cast of which was long in the New 
York Academy of Pine Arts. Impoverished, the dar- 
ling scheme of his life frustrated in America, and his 
own patriotic hopes crushed by the victories of Bona- 
parte in Italy, and his rapid advances towards impe- 
rial sway, the enthusiastic artist brooded, with intense 
disappointment, over the contrast between the fresh 
i and exuberant national life, of which he had partaken 
here, and the vassalage to which Europe was again 
I reduced. Napoleon and Washington stood revealed, 

I as it were, side by side—the selfish aggrandizement of 
the one, who trampled on humanity under the pi’cstige 
of military fame, and the magnanimity of the other, 
content to ho the immaculate agent of a free people, 
after sacrificing all for their welfare. Imbued with 
the principles and a witness of tho self-control which 
consummated our revolutionary triumph, Coraccln be- 
held, with an impatience that caution only restrained, 
the steady and unscrupulous encroachment of Bona- 
parte on all that is sacred m nationality and freedom. 
Somewhat of tho deep indignation and tho sacrificial 
will that nerved the hand of Charlotte Cord ay, some- 
what of the fanaticism that moved tho student-assassin 
of Kotzebue, and, perhaps, a little of tho vengeful iro 
of Ravaillao, at length Icindlod the Italian blood of the 
sculptor. Ho became one of the most dclormiiuul se- 
cret conspirators against the now established usurper, 
Tho memoirs of iho time speak of his ‘^oxaggomied 
notions,” his disdain ofhfe, of the profotmd gloom that 
often clouded his soul, of tho tears ho altoniately shed 
of admiration at iho hnlhant exploits of tho conqueror, 
and of grief at tho wrongs inflicted on iho beautiful 
land of his nativity “ This man,” says one fair 
chronicler of those exciting times, has a soul of fire ” 
A plot, which is stigmatized as nefarious, and, accord- 
ing to rumor, was of tho Eieschi stamp, aimed at tho 
life of Bonaparte, when First Consul, was finally dis- 
covered, and Ceracchi became legally compromised as 
ono of those pledged to ifs execution. Ho was tried, 
boldly acknowledged his murderous intention, and was 
condemned to doatb. Among his fdlow-conspiratora 
were two or throe republican artists with whom ho 
had become intimate at Romo; they were arrested at 
tho opera, and daggers found upon their persons : tho 
plot IS designated in the annals of tho timo as tho 
Aren a Conspiracy. Ceracchi was a Corsican by birth ; 
and, from an ardent admirer, thus bocamo tho deadly 
foe of his groat countiyman; and tho gifted artist, tho 
enthusiastic republican, tho vindictive patriot, and tho 
sculptor of Washington— perished on tho scafibld. 

His bust gives Washington a Roman look, but has 
been declared to exhibit moro truly tho expression of 
the mouth than any other work. Those of namilton 

* Dr. Hosaok’s Essays. 
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and QoYernor Clinton, by tbis artist, are deemed, by 
their respective families, as conect as portraits, as 
they arc superior as pieces of statuary. And this is 
presumptive evidence m favor of the belief that Ce- 
lacclii’s attachment to the heroic style did not serious- 
ly Intel fere with the general truth of his poitraiture. 

The design of a statue was, therefore, only realized 
on the arrival of IIounoN. The history of this sculptor 
IS a stiilcmg contrast to that of Ceracchi. A native of 
Verhaillcs, he flouiished at an epoch lemarkahly pro- 
lific of original characteis in all depaitments of letteis 
and art. Many of these, especially his own country- 
men, have been represented by his chisel He enjoyed 
a long and prosperous existence, having survived the 
la^le he initiated, and the friends of his youth, but 
main laming a most creditable reputation to his death, 
winch occurred in his eighty-eighth year He rose to 
distinction by a new stylo, which appeals to have ex- 
hibited, according to the subject, a remarkable sim- 
pl icily on the one hand, and elaboration on the other. 
An over-estimate of the effect of details marred his 
more labored creations j but lie had a faculty of catch- 
ing the air, and a taste in generalizing the conception, 
both of a real and fanciful subject, which manifested 
unusual genius There was an individuality about his 
best works that won attention and established hia 
fame. Of the ideal kind, two were the subjects of 
much critical remark, though for different reasons. 
One of them was intended to exhibit the effect of cold 
— an idea almost too mclo-dramatic and physical lor 
sculpturo, but {];iute in character for a Frenchman, i 
aiming, oven in his severe and limited art, at theatri- 
cal effect The other was a statue of Diana— the object 
of numerous Ion mots, first, bocauao it was ordered by , 
Oathanno of Russia, who, it was generally thought, 
had no speoiiil affinity with the chasto goddess j and, 
socoiully, on account of the voluptuous character given 
it by the artist, which procured for his Diana the name 
of Yonus Iloiidon’s bust of Voltaire gamed him re- , 
nowu at once in this dopartmoiit of his pursuit, and is 
a meiuorablu oxamplo of lus success. How various 
the characters whoso bimilitudcs are pcipctuated by 
liis chisel — Gluck and Biiflbn, Rousseau and D’Alem- 
bert, Miruboau ^nd Washington I Jofibrson, in behalf 
of iho State of Virginia, arranged with Iloudon at 
Paris, to imdortalco the latter commisBion j and ho ac- 
companied Dr. F'ronklin to tho United States. Ue re- 
nuiinod at Mount Vernon long enough to execute a 
model of Washington's head, and familiarize himself 
with every detail of lus features and the traits of his 
natural language j but that implicit fidelity, now evi- 
dent m the busts of our own leading sculptors, was not 
then in vogue, and tho artists of tho day were rather 
adepts m idealizing than in precise imitation of nature j 
thoreforo, the result of Iloudon’ s labors, though, lu 
general, satisfactory, cannot bo used with the matho- 
matical exactitude, as a guide, which groator attention 
to minutifo would have secured. There is a sketch by 
Stuart indicating some minute errors in the outline of 
Houdon’s bust. On leaving, ho presented W asbington 
with tho bas-relief which used to hang over his chair 
in the library at Mount Vernon, He completed tho 
statue after his return to Paris, and in the diary of 
Gouvorncur Morris is an entry noting his attendance 
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at the artist’s studio, to stand for the figure of Ms il* 
lustnous friend, whom, before he became corpulent, 
he is said to have resembled. He alludes to the cir- 
cumstance as “being the humble employment of a 
mannikm , ” and adds, “ this is literally taking the 
advice of St Paul, to be all things to all men ” The 
original cast of the head of this statue is still at Mount 
Vernon, and the statue itself is the cherished ornament 
of the Capitol at Richmond, and has been declared, by 
one of Washington’s biographers, to be “ as perfect a 
resemblance, m face and figuie, as the art admits; ” 
while, on the other hand, a critic of large and studious 
observation, who was well acquainted with the appeai- 
ance of the original, says that, as a likeness, the head 
IS inferior to Ceracchi’s bust The costume is authen- 
tic, that Washington wore as commander-m-chief, it 
has been assailed with the usual arguments— its want 
of classical effect, and its undignified style , but less 
conservative rcasoners applaud the truth of the dra- 
pery, and the work is endeared as a faithful and unique 
representation of the man — the only one from life, be- 
queathed by the art of the sculptor. “ Judge Mar- 
shall,” says Dr. Sparks in a letter to us, “ once told 
me that the head of Houdon’s statue at Richmond, seen 
at a point somewhat removed towards the side, from 
tho front, presented as perfect a resemblance of tho 
living man as he could conceive possible in mar- 
ble.” 

Rembrandt Pealb, when quite young, becam 9 the 
companion of his father’s aitistio labors Ip compli- 
ment to tho latter, Washington sat for a likeness to 
the novice of eighteen, who says tho honor agitated 
more than it inspired him, and he solicited his father’s 
intercession and countenance on the memorable oc- 
casion. Of the precise value of Ms original sketch it 
IS difficult to foim an accurate opinion, but the mature 
result of lus efforts to produce a portrait of Washing- 
ton has attained a high and permanent fame. He 
availed himself of the best remembered points, and 
always woikod with Houdon’s bust before him. This 
celebrated pictuie is the favorite portrait of a large 
number ol amateurs It is more dark and mellowed 
m tint, more elaborately worked up, and, m some 
lospccta, more effectively arranged, than any of its 
predecessors. Enclosed m an oval of well-imitated 
stone fretwork, vigorous in execution, rich in color, 
tho brow, eyes, and mouth, full of character — altogether 
it is a striking and impressive delineation That 
it was thus originally regarded we may infer from 
tho unanimous resolution of tho TJ. S. Senate, in 1832, 
appropriating two thousand dollars for its pur- 
chase, and from tho numerous copies of the original, 
in military costume, belonging to tho artist, which 
have been and arc still ordered. Rembrandt Peale is 
said to be the only living artist who ever saw Wash- 
ington In the pamphlet which he issued to authen- 
ticate the work, we find the cordial testimony to its 
fidelity and other merits of Lawrence Lewis, tho oldest 
nephew of Washington > of the late venerable John 
Vaughan, of Bishop White, Rufus King, Charles 
Carroll, Edward Livingston, General Smith, Dr. James 
Thatcher, and Judge Crauch. Chief Justice Marshall 
says of it : “It is more Washington Mmsclf than any 
portrait I have oven seen ; ” and Judge Peters explains 
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his approval by declaring, “ I judge from its effect on 
my heart.” 

„ t vfr X’ ^ ■5*' 

No artist enjoyed the opportunities of Golonel 
Trumbull as the portrayer of Washington As aido- 
de-camp he was familiar with his appearance in the 
prime of his life and its most exciting era At the 
commencement of the Revolntionary struggle, this 
officer was among the most active, and essentially pro- 
moted the secure retreat of the American forces, under 
General Sullivan, from Rhode Island, he, therefore, 
largely partook of the spiiit of those days, came freely 
under the infinence of Washington’s character as it 
pervaded the camp, and had ample time and occasion 
to observe the CommandoiMn-Chief in his military 
aspect, and in social intercourse, on horseback, in the 
field, and at the hospitable hoard, in the councils of 
war, when silently meditating his great ivork, when 
oppressed with anxiety, animated by hope, or under 
the influence of those auick and stioiig feelings he so 
early learned to subdue Aftci Ti iimbull’s i csignation, 
and when flu away from the scene of Washington’s 
glory, he painted his head fiom iccoilcction, so dis- 
tinctly was every fentaro and oxpiossioii impressed 
upon bis mind In the autumn of 1789 he returned 
from Europe, and began his sketches of the chiefs and 
statesmen of the Revolution, aftci wauls embodied in 
the pictures that adorn the Rotunda of the Capitol, 
and the originals of which, in valuable for their 
authenticity, may now be soon in the galleiy at New 
Haven Here is preserved the moat spiiitod poi trait 
of Washington that exists— -the only reflection of him 
as a soldier of freedom worthy of the name, drawn 
fiom life The artist's own account of this work is 
given m his memoirs* “In 1792 I was again m 
Plnladelphui, and there » painted the portrait of 
General Washington, now placed in the galloiy at 
New Haven, the best, certainly, of those that I painted, 
and the best, m my estimation, which exists iii lus 
heroic and mihiaiy character The city of Charleston, 
S C., instructed Mr, W. R Smith, one of tho repro- 
scntatives of South Carolina, to employ mo to paint 
for thorn a portrait of tho groat man, and I nndortook 
it C 071 mnore, as the commisbion was unlunitod, mean- 
ing to give Ins military character at the most subhmo 
moment of its exertion— the evening previous to the 
battle of 'Treutou, when, viewing the vast superiority 
of hia approaching enemy, the impossibility of again 
crossing tho Dclcwaro or retreating down the river, 
he concoivea the plan of returning by a night march 
into the eountiy from which ho hud been driven, thus 
euttuig off the onomy’s communication and destroying 
tho depot of stores at Brunswick.” Thoro as a singular 
felicity in this choice of the moment to represonfc 
Washington, for it combines all tho moat desirable 
elomonis of expression characteristic of the man. It 
IS a moment, not of brilliant achievement, but of in- 
trepid coueoption, when the dignity of thought is 
united with the sternness of resolve, and tho enthusi- 
asm of a daring experiment kindles the habitual mood 
of self-control into an unwonted glow. As the artist 
unfolded his design to Washington, tho memory of 
thaii eventful night thrilled him anew j ho rehearsed 
the oirouinstauces, described the scene, and his face 


was lighted up as the memorable crisis iu his country’s 
fate and his own career was renewed before him He 
spoke of the despoiate chance, the wild hope, and the 
hazardous but fixed determination of that hour , and, 
as the giatified painter declares, “looked the scene ” 
“ The result,’^ lie says, “ was, in my own opinion, 
emmently successful, and the General was satisfied ” 
Whether tho observer of the present day accedes to 
the opinion, that he “ happily transferred to the cam as 
the lofty expression of his animated countenance, the 
resolve to conquer or perish;” whether the pictuio 
comes up to hm pieconceivcd ideal of the heroic view of 
Washington or not, ho must admit that it combines 
great apparent fidelity, with more spirit and the genius 
of action, than all other portraits. 

Although not so familiar as Stuart’s, numerous good 
copies of TrumbuU’s Washington, some from his own, 
and otheis by later pencils, have rendered it almost as 
well known m this countty Contemporaries give it a 
decided preference , it recalled the leader of tho Ameri- 
can armies, tho man who was “firht m the hearts of his 
countrymen,” oic ago relaxed the facial muscles and 
modified the decisive liue-a of the mouth , it was asso- 
ciated lu then miuds uith the indignant rebuke at 
Monmouth, the bnlliiint surprise at Trenton, and iUo 
heroic patience at Valley Forgo ; il was the Washing- 
ton of thou youth who led the arriues of freedom, Iho 
modest, the biave, the vigilant and triumphant cluef. 
Ask an elderly Knickerbocker what picture wdll give 
you a good idea of Washington, and ho will coiiiidcnUy 
lefcr yon, as the testimony Ins father has taught him, 
to TrumbulTs portrait in tlio City Hall When 
Lafciyotte first beheld a copy of this picture, iu a 
geutleimin’s house in New Jersey, on his visit to this 
country, a few ycais before Ina death, ho uttered an 
exclamation of delight at its roscmbliincG. An 
excellent copy, by Yandoalyn, adorns tho IT H Houso 
of Rcpa'c&ontativcs, for theligmem which, Ooo. B 
Rapalyo, Esq., a highly lespectcd ciiizeii of Now 
York, stood with cxoniplary pniieuco, for many days, 
wearing a coat, perhaps tho first Hprrimon of Anioricaii 
broadcloth, that had been worn by Washington. Tho 
air of the figure is ua manly and elegant, tho look as 
dignified and commanding, and tho brow iia praellcal 
in its moulding, as in vStuart's represontatum of him 
at a more advauecd period , but iho fauo is loss round, 
the profile more aquiline, tho complexion luw ucnio of 
the fi osh and ruddy huo, and iho hair is notyot blauchod 
It 19 , altogother, a keener, more active, loss thoughifnl, 
but equally graceful and dignified miui. lie stands in 
an easy aiiitudo, in full uniform, with his hand on his 
horse’s neck j and the moat careless observer, though 
ignorant of tho subject, would rocoguizo, at a glance, 
tho image of a bravo man, an mtclhgont ofilcer, and 
an honorablo goniloman. Thes oxoellent engraving of 
Durand has widely disaominatod TrumbulTs spirited 
head of Washington. 

Although tho concurrent iostimony of those beat 
fitted to judge, give the palm to TrumbulTs portrait, 
now in tho gallery at Now Haven, as the most faithful 
likeness of Washington in his prime, this praise seems 
to refer rather to the general expression and air, than 
to the details of tho face. Trumbull often failed in 
giving a satisfactory likonoss j ho nevor succeeded in 
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1 t'udcnng the complexion, as is obvious by comparing 
liicit oi ina picture in the Xew Yoik City Hall with any 
01 ail of Stuart’s heads j the former is yellow, and 
gives the idea of a bilious temperament, while the 
latter, in every instance, have the floiid, ruddy tint, 
which, we are assured, was characteristic of Washing- 
ton, and indicative of hjs active habits, constant 
exposure to the elements, and Saxon blood. The best 
efforts of Trumbull weie his first, careful sketches; 
he never could elaborate with equal effect , the collec- 
tion of small, original heads, from which his historical 
])icturcs wore drawn, are invaluable, as the most 
authentic resemblances in existence of our revolution- 
ary heroes They have a genuine look and a spirited 
air, seldom discoverable in the enlarged copies. 

“Washington,” says Trumbull, m describing the 
picture, “ IS represented standing on elevated ground, 
on the south side of the Creek at Trenton, a little 
below the stone-bridge and mill He has a recon- 
noitring glass m his hand, with which ho is supposed 
to have boon examining tho strength of the hostile 
army, pouring into and occupying Ticnton, which he 
has just abandoned at their appearance j and, having 
<iscortained their great superiority, as well in numbers 
as discipline, he is supposed to have been meditating 
how to avoid the appaiently impending ruin, and to 
have just formed the plan which he executed during 
the night. This led to the splendid success at Prince- 
ton on the following mornuig ; and, in the estimation 
of tho great Prodonc, placed Ins military character on 
a level with that of tho greatest commanders of ancient 
or inodoni times Behind, and ucai, an attendant 
holds las horse. Every mmnto article of dress, down 
to tho buttons and spurs, and tho buckles and straps 
of tho horse fiinuturo, wore carefully painted from the 
difibrent objects.'* 

The gentleman who was tho medium of this com- 
mission to Trumbull, praised liis work , but aware of 
tho popular sentiment, declarod it not culm and peace- 
ful ciiiougli to satisfy those for wliom it was intended 
With roluctimco, tho pamtor asked Washington, over- 
wholinud as ho was with official duty, to sit for another 
porlrait, which represents him in his evory-day aspect, 
and, therefore, bettor pleased tho citiKons of Chailes- 
ton. “Keep tins picture," said Washington to tho 
artist, spoaking of tho first experiment, “ and fmiMh 
xt to your own tasto." When tho Connecticut State 
Bociofy of Cincinnati dissolved, a few of the members 
purchased it as a gift to Yale Oollego. 

GinimriT Stuart's most cherished anticipation when 
ho loft England for America, was that of executing a 
portrait of Washington. A consummate artist in a 
branch which his own triumphs had proved could be 
rendered of the highest interest, ho eagerly sought 
illiiatnoiis subjects for his pencil This enthusiasm 
was increased in tho. present case, by the unsullied 
fame and the exalted European reputation of tho 
American hero, by the greatest personal admiration of 
hia character, and by tho fact that no satisfactory 
representation existed abroad of a man whoso name 
was identical with more than Boman patriotism and 
magnanimity. ^Stuart, by a series of masterly portraits, 
had esiablishod his renown in London, ho had mingled 
in tho best society; his vigorous mind was cognisiant 


of all the charms that wit and acumen lend to human 
intercourse, and he knew the power which genius and 
will may so readily command His own nature was 
more remarkable for stiength than refinement; he 
was eminently fitted to appreciate practical talents 
and moral energy , the brave truth of nature rather 
than her mote delicate effects, were grasped and re- 
produced by his skill ; he might not have done justice 
to the ideal contour of Shelley, or the gentle featuies 
of Mary of Scotland, hut could have perfectly reiiected 
the dormant thunder of Mirabeau’s countenanee, and 
the argumentative abstraction that knit the brows of 
Samuel Johnson He was a votary of truth m her 
boldest manifestations, and a delineator of character m 
its normal and snstamed elements The robust, the 
venerable, the moral picturesque, the mentally charac- 
teiistic, he seized by mtmtion , those hues of physiog- 
nomy which channelled by will the map of inward life, 
which years of consistent thought and action trace upon 
the countenaucG, the hue that, to an observant eye, 
indicates almost the daily vocation, the air suggestive 
of authority or obedience, firmness or vacillation, the 
glance of the eye, which is the measure of natiual in- 
tcUigenoc and the temper of the soul, the expression 
of the mouth that infallibly betrays the disposition, 
tho tint of hair and mould of features, not only attest- 
ing the period of life but revealing what that life has 
been, whether toilsome or inert, self-indulgent or 
adventmous, care-worn or pleasurable — these, and 
such as theso records of humanity, Stuait transferred, 
in vivid colors and most trustworthy outlines, to the 
canvas. Instinctive, therefore, was his zeal to dolmeate 
Washington ; a man, who, of all the sons of fame, most 
clearly and emphatically wrote his character in deeds 
upon the world’s hoait, whoso traits required no 
imagination to give them effect and no metaphysical 
insight to unravel their perplexity, but were brought 
out by tho exigencies of the time in distinct relief, as 
bold, fresh, and true as the verdure of spring and the 
lights of the firmament, equally recognized by the 
humblest peasant and the most gifted philosopher 
To trace tho history of each of Stuart’s poi'trnits of 
Washington would prove of curious interest. One of 
Ins letters to a relative, dated thoaecond of November, 
1701 , enables us to fix the period of the earliest experi- 
ment. The object of my journey," ho says, “ is only 
to secure a portrait of the President and finish yours." 
One of the snccceclmg pictures was bought from the 
artist’s studio by Mr. Tayloe, of Washington, and is, 
at present, owned by his son, B. Ogle Tayloe, Esq , 
another was long m the poasossion of Madison, and is 
now in that of Gov E. Coles, of Philadelphia The 
full-length, in the Presidential mansion, at tho seat of 
Government, was saved through the foresight and care 
of tho late Mrs. Madison, when the city was taken by 
the British m the last war, Stuart, however, always 
domed that this copy was by him Another portrait 
of undoubted auibenticity was offered to and declined 
by Congress, a few years ago, and is owned by a Boston 
gentleman; and one graced the hospitable dwolling^of 
Samuel Williams, tho London banker, Eor a long 
period artistic productions on this side of the water 
were subjects of ridicule. Tudor not inaptly called 
tho New England country moeting-honses “ wooden 
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ianterns j almost every town boasted an arcbitecinral 
monstrosity popularly known as somebody’s ** folly ; ” 
the rows of legs xn Trumbull’s picture of the Signing 
of the Declaration, obtained for it the sarcastic name, 
generally ascribed to John Eandolph, of ^Uhe shm 
piece, ” and Stuart’s full-length, originally painted for 
Lord Lansdowne, with one arm resting on his sword- 
hilt, and the other extended, was distinguished among 
aitists by the title of the ''tea-pot portrait,” from the 
resemblance of the outline to the handle and spout of 
that domestic utensil. The feature, usually exagger- 
ated in poor copies, and the least agreeable m the 
original, is the mouth, resulting from the want of 
support of those muscles consequent on the loss of 
teeth, a defect which Stuart vainly attempted to 
remedy by inserting cotton between the jaw and the 
lips ; and Wilson Peale more permanently, but not 
less ineffectually, sought to relieve by a set of artificial 
teeth. 

We have seen m westeza Now Yoik, a cabinet head 
of Washington which boais strong evidence of Stuart’s 
pencil, and is traced directly by its present owner to 
his hand, which was purchased of the artist and pre- 
sented to Mr Gilbert, a member of Congress from 
Columbia County, New Yoik, a gontlGiiiau who held 
the original in such veneration that he requested, on 
Ins death-bed, to have the picture exhibited to his 
fading gaze, as it was the last object lie desired to be- 
hold on earth. The remarks of the latter artist indi- 
cate what a study he made of his lUustnous sitter* 
“ There were,” he said, "features in his face totally 
diffeient from what ho had obsorvod in any other 
hunuiii being ; the sockets of tlio eyes, for inatanco, 
were larger than what ho over met uith before, and 
the upper part of the nose broader All liis features 
woiD indicativo of tho strongest iiassions; yet, like 
Hocraics, liis judgment and great aclf-cominaud made 
him appear a man of a different cast in the eyes of the 
world.” The color of hia eyes was a light grayish 
blue, but according to Mr, Ousiis, Eiuart painted tlioni 
of a deeper blue, saying, " in a hundred years they 
will have faded to tho right color.” 

While Congress was in Rcssion at Pluladophia, in 
170{!:, Stuart went thither with a letter of introdnotion 
to Washington, from John Jay. He first met liis 
illustrious subject on a reception evening, and was 
spontaneously accosted by Imn with a greeting of 
dignified urbanity. Familiar as was tho painter with 
eminent men, he afterwards declared that no human 
bomg over awakened in him tho souiimont of rovorcnco 
to such a degree. Por a moment, he lost his self- 
poasession—with him an oxpcrionco quite unproco- 
doiitod— aud it was not until several iaterviows that 
he felt himself enough at homo with lus sitter to give 
the roquiBite concentration of mind to his work. This 
was owing not loss to tho x>oi’sonal improssivenoss of 
Washington— which all who came in contact with him 
felt and aoknowledged—thau to the profound respect 
and deep interest which the long anticipations of tho 
artist had fostered in his own mind. Ho failed, proba- 
bly from this cause, m his first experiment No por- 
trait-painter has left such a. reputation foi* tho faculty 
of eliciting expression by his social tact, as Stuart. 
He would even defer hia task upon any pretext until 


he succeeded in making the sitter, as he said, " look 
like himself” To induce a natural, unconscious, and 
characteiistic mood, was his initiative step iii the exe- 
cution of a portrait Innumerable are the anecdotes of 
his ingenuity and persistence m cariying out this habit 
More or less conversant with every topic of genet al 
interest, and endowed with rare convex sail on al ability 
and knowledge of chaiacter, he seldom failed to oxcifco 
the ruling passion, magnetize the piomment idiosyn- 
crasy, 01 awaken the professional interest of tho occu- 
pant of his throne, whether statesman, farmer, actoi, 
judge, or merchant , and his fund of good stones, nai rat- 
ed with dramatic effect, by enchaining the attention or 
enlisting the sympathies, usually made the delighted 
listener self-oblivious and demonstrative, when, with 
an alertness and precision like magic, the watchful 
limner transferred the vital identity of Ins pre-occu- 
pied and fascinated subject, with almost breathing 
similitude In Washington, however, ho found a less 
flexible character upon which to scintillate liis wit and 
open his anecdotical battery. Facility of adaptation 
seldom accompanies great individuality , and a man 
whose entire life has been oppressed with i esponsibility, 
and in whom the prevalent qualities arc conscience and 
good sense, can scarcely be expected to possess humor 
and geniality in the same proportion as self-control 
and reflection. On tho professional themes of agricul- 
ture and military scionco, Washington was always 
ready to converse, if not with cnthubiasiii, at least m 
an attentive and intelligent strain j hut the artillery of 
repartee, and tho salUos of fancy, made but a slight 
impression upon Ins grave and reserved nature. lie 
was clcficzent in language — far more a man of action 
than of words — and had been obliged to think too 
much on \ ast interests, to " carry America in lus brain,” 
as one of his eulogists has aptly said, to readily unbend 
ni colloquial divei’ision. By degrees, however, the 
dc&irablo relation was established between himself and 
tho artist, who, 'of Hcycrul portraits, justly gave the 
preference to tho Lansdiuvno picture and the unfinished 
one now possessed by the Boston Athomnuni, They, 
doubtless, are tho moat perfect repreaeniations of 
Washington, as ho looked at the time they were exe^ 
culed, and will over bo tho standards and resource of 
subsequent delineators. Tho latter, supposed by many 
to have been lus oiiginal " study,” engaged luH atten- 
tion for months Tho frcslniess of color, tho studious 
modelling of the brow, tho mingling of clear purpose 
and boiievolouco in the eye, and a through nobloneaa 
and dignity in tho wholo head, realize all the most 
intelligent admirer of tho original has imagined — ^not, 
indeed, when thinking of him as the intrepid leader of 
armies, but in the last analysis and comploto imago of 
tho horo in rotiromcnt, in all the consciousness of a 
Bublimo career, unimpeachable fidelity to a national 
trust, and tho otcrnal gratitude of a free people. It is 
this mastorpiccG of Stuart that has nut only porpet- 
uatod, but distributed over the globo the rosemblanco 
of Waahingtom It has boon Bomolimes lamented, that 
so popular a work does not represent him in tho aspect 
of a sucoossfal warrior, or in tho flush of youth j but 
there seems to bo a singular harmony betweon this 
yonerable image— so mt^ostio, benignant, mad serene 
—and the absolute clioraoier and peoullar example of 
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Washington, separated from what was purely inciden- 
tal and contingent in his life Self-control, endurance, 
dauntless courage, loyalty to a just hut sometimes 
do&peiate cause, hope through the most hopeless crisis, 
and a tone of feeling the most* exalted, united to habits 
of candid simplicity, are better embodied in such a 
calm, magnanimous, mature image, full of dignity and 
sweetness, than if portiayed in battle an ay or melo- 
dramatic attitude. Let sueh pictuics as David’s Napo- 
leon— with prancing steed, flashing eye, and waving 
sword' — ^represent the mere victor and military genius, 
but he who spurned a crown, knew no watchword but 
duty, no goal but freedom and justice, and no reward 
but the approval of conscience and the gratitude of a 
country, lives more appiopiiately, both to memory and 
in ait, under the aspect of a finished life, crowned with 
the haivost of honoi and peace, and serene in the con- 
summation of disinterested purpose 
A letter of Stuart’s which appeared m the New 
Yoik J^mning m 1853,^ attested by three gentle- 
men of Boston, with one from Washington making the 
appointment for a sitting, proves the error long cur- 
rent in regard both to the dates and the number of 
this artistes oiigmal portraits He theio distinctly 
states that he never executed but three from life, the 
first of which was so unsatisfactory that he destroyed 
it j the second was the picture for Lord Lansdowue j 
and the third, the one now belonging to the Boston 
Athonioiim. Of these originals he made twenty-six 
copies. The finishing touches were put to the one in 
September, 1705, and to the other, at Pliiladelplna, in 
1U(* spnng of 1790 This last, it appeals by a letter of 
lilr. Ou-stis, which wo Iitivo oxaiuiiiod, was undertaken 
against tlio desire of Washington, and at the earnest 


Extract jOowj aitick in K, Y, Evem7iff PosL March 
1858 


It may sot this q^uostion. at rent to f^ato, that Stuait 
hiiuHC'lI has given an account of all the iioitraitb oi "WaBli- 
nigtou that 3io painted 

A jjfontloniau of Philatlolphia has in his poRHCswon the 
originals of the following doounionts. [Mlu Pu<it 1— 


SiR — T iini undorproralHO to Mis to alt foi voii to morrow 

iit nlno o'gliKjlk, ami AvlHlilng to luiow if it bo coinutiimit to jou that I 
ahttMld do HO, and wlw'tlu'r it Bball bo ftt youi ovn Ivonso, (an nbo txlkod 
af tUo Stata-IIouHC,) I noml thlB uyto to j«u to nslc inioimatiou—l am, 

, , „ . C,KO WASItINOTON 

Monday Kvonlug, IllA April, 179(1, 


Thirt letter was endorsed in Washington’s handwvlu 
mg,— a Mr Btiiait, Oliestiml iSiroot.” At tlio foot of the 
nininiricrlpt are tho following cortiiioalOB — 


Tn looltJuff over j«y pttiiors to Jdnd ono that had. Iho elgnatuio of 
(U'orgo WuiliiiigtoQ, 1 found tills, asklag ino whan, ho should sit for his 
poiUail, iviUoh i8 now owiiod by Saruuol WSUlamB, of Lundon. i havo 
tUouKht it iirotior it should ho his, espooially ns ho owns tlio only original 
painting I uvux inailc of Washhigton, 0 N: 0 Gpt orio 1 own myself. I paint 
oda third, but lubbod it out. Xnawjuosout this to hie brotT" ^ 
Williams, for said Samuol 
Boston, Otft ofMtrck, 1823. 

AttoBl—d r. l)Avra 
W. DxrTTON. 

L. BAT.nwiN. 

K, B,— Mr Stuart palutod in yo mnter season his fliafc portrait of 
WuHliitiffltm, but duHb in ud it, Tho ite\t paiutiug was yo ono owned by 
S. Wll llama | tho thlid Mi, S, now lioa— two only lomalu, as aboiostatcd 


brothoi, Tlmo 
QT. STUART, 


The pioturo allnded to in the above note of tho hito 
Tlmo WllliamB, ae being tbenin Mr fcStuait’H po-wospnm, 
is the ono now in the Boston Athonnaum ; and Unit wlncli 
b(?lougod io the lato Samuul WManiB, E&q , alluded to in 
Ml, HtnaU’g note above quoted, 1 b yot exiant and owned 
by the Bon o£ an Amerlean gentleman, (.John X> 

wlio died In Loudon somo years hIiioo, wheie it still 
leiaulns Hr, Williama had paid for it at tho Balo of tho 
perrional olh'CtH of tho Marquis of I.anBdowno,-~to ■whom, 
it wild originally pi cRentod hy Mr. Bingham, of I’hlladol- 
phia,— two thouBaiid guinoaa, 

Xt id tills portrait, full length and life size, Lorn which 
tiio imd engraving was made by Heath, bo many copies ot 
which are sUll to bo seen in this countiy. 


solicitation of his wife, who wished a portrait from life 
of her illustrious husband, fo be placed among the 
other family pictures at Mount Yernou For this ex- 
press purpose, and to gratify her, the artist commenced 
the work, and Washington agreed to sit once more 
It was left, intentionally, unfinished, and when subse- 
quently claimed by Mi GiMis, who offered a pi ommm 
upon the original price, Stuart excused himself, much 
to the former’s dissatisfaction, on the plea that it was 
a requisite legacy for his children. Simultaneously 
with the Lausdowne portrait the artist executed for 
William Constable that now in the possession of his 
grandson, Heniy E Picrrepont, Esq , of Brooklyn, L I. 
Motives of personal friendship induced the artist to 
exert his best skill in this instance , it is a fac-siraile 
of its prototype, and the expression has been thought 
oven more noble and of higher significance, more in 
accordance with the traditional character of the sub- 
j*ect, than the Athemeum picture. It has the eyes 
looking off, and not at the spectator, as in the latter. 
Mr Constable, the original proprietor, was aide to 
General Washington, and when Lafayette visited this 
country in 1824, upon entering the drawing-room at 
Brooklyn Heights, where tho picture hangs, he ex- 
claimed, That IS my old friend, indeed ' ” Colonel 
Nicholson Fish, and General Van Rensselaer, joined m 
attesting the superior excellence of the likeness. 

The usual objection to Stuart's Y^ashington is a 
certain feebleness about the lines of the mouth, which 
does not correspond with the distinct outline of the 
frontal region, the benign yet resolved eye, and the 
harmonious dignity of the entire head , but tins defect 
was an inevitable result of tho loss of teeth, and tlioir 
imperfect substitution by a false set. In view of tho 
stato of the arts in this country at the period, and the 
ago of Washington, wo cannot but congratulate our- 
selves that wo have so pleasing and satisfactory a por- 
trait, and exclaim, with Leslie, '' how fortunate it was 
that a painter existed in the time of Y^a&hington, who 
could baud him down looking like a gentleman > ” Dr. 
Marshall, brother of tho Chief Justice, said that Wash- 
ington did not resemble Pine’s portrait, when he knew 
him, that WertmuHcr’s had too French a look, another 
by Wcrtinullei had eyes too light, hut that Stuart’s 
was prodigiously “ like ” 

OpinioiiS arc quite diveise in regard to the Wert- 
MULLEii portrait. There are many points of executive 
merit m tho oiiginal not completely rendered in the 
engraving ; the air of tho head, the grave and refined 
look, the wcll-ammgedhair, neat ruffles, and old-fa&h- 
lonod coat, sprinkled at tho shoulders with powder, at 
once gave tho somewhat vague yet unmistakable im- 
pression of “ the portrait of a gentleman.” There is 
an expression of firmness and clear-sightedness, and 
an erect, biwo attitude which reveals the soldier, and 
there IB more auimation than we arc accnstomocl to 
see in portraits of Washington The latter trait is, 
probably that which led to the selection of this picture 
as an illustration to Irving’s Biography 

AnoLHiB XJlrio Wertmuller was a diwotcd student 
of art, hut las taste and stylo woie cluclly formed un- 
dei the lufluence of the old French Academy— and long 
before the delicate adherence to nature which now re- 
deems the best modern pictures of French artists, had 
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taken the place of a certain artificial eiKcellence and 
derotion to mere effect The career of this accom- 
plished painter was marked by singular vicissitudes ; — 
a native of Stockholm, after preparatory studios thei e, 
he went to Pans, and remained several years acquiring 
both fame and fortune by Ins pencil ; the lattei*, how- 
ever, was nearly all lost ISJ" financial disasters at 
the outbreak of the Ecvolution, and Wertmuller cm- 
baiked for America, and arrived in Philadelphia in 
1TD4. IXe was well received and highly estimated , 
Washington sat to him, ^ in ITOG he returned to Eu- 
rope, but, after a biief period, tbe failure of a commer- 
cial house lu Stockholm, in whose care he had placed 
Ills funds, so vexed him, that he returned to Philadel- 
phia, where he soon after exhibited his large and beau- 
'^tiful picture of Danse ''-—which, while greatly admired 
foi the executive talent it displayed, was too excep- 
tionable a subject to meet with the approbation of the 
sober citizens, whose sense of propriety was so much 
more vivid than their enthusiasm for art. Wertmuller 
soon after mained a lady of Swedish descent, pur- 
chased a farm m Delaware county, Penn , auci resided 
there in much comfoit and tranquillity, until his death 
in 1812, His pictures weio sold at auction, and a 
small copy of the Dance ” brought $500 ; the original, 
some years after, being purchased lu Hew York lor 
three times that sum. In an appreciative notice of 
him, which appeared soon after his death m a leading 
literary journal, there is the following just reference 
to his portrait of Washington* “It has been much 
piaibcd and frequently copied on the continent of Eu- 
1 opc , blit it has a forced and foreign air, into which 
the pamter seems to have fallen by losing sight of the 
noble preaeiico before him, m an attempt after ideal 
dignity.” j 

Wertmuller was eminent iil Ins day for miniatures 
and oil portraits. Our first kiioivledge of him ivus 
(knvTcl from the superb picinre of Diuuo, which, for 
bomo time, occupied a nook, ourtamed fiom obsorva- 
iiou, in the studio of llio late Henry Inman, of Kow 
York, and it was oxhibited m Wablimgton City, thirty 
years ago. There was fmo drawing and rich color m 
this voluptuous creation — enough to convey a high 
idcii of the skill and grace of ilio arlist. With this 
pictiiio vividly m llic mind, it is dillicult to reuUzo 
that the chaato, subdued poi trait of Wabliiugtou was 
from the aanio hand 

It was confidently assorted tluii Wii.shington inva- 
riably noted m his diary his sittings to iioitruit paint- 
ers, and Unit no entry appears m lefcrciicc to this 
picture Its claim to originality u as, therolbrc, ques- 
tioned, With the nupaUonco of the whole subject, 
however, that Waahingloii confessed at hu^i, he may 
have ceased to record what beciuue a pemincu; and. 
wero the picture autiafactory in otlicr respccis, we 
should not bo dispoBod to cuinphim that it was bkil- 
fuUy combined from other portraits But, in our view, 
iho engraving, at least, lias intrin^iio imtUa. It is 
ncitlier the Washington familiar to observation as por- 
trayed, nor to fancy as idoalissoch TIlltc is a boH-coii- 
sfuous expression about the mouth, not visible in Stu- 
uri’rf or Trumbull’s heads, and out of character with 

^ uiitfco of Wertmuller inAncdectic Mimzmc. 1815. 

\ Analootio Magazine. 


itself ; the eyebrows arc raised so as to indicate either 
a supercilious or a surprised mood, both alien to Wash- 
ington’s habitual state of mind, it is impossible for 
the brows to be knit between the eyes, and arched over 
them at the same time, as in this engraving • the eyes 
tliemselves have a staring look ; the animation so much 
wanted is here obtained at the expense of that serenity 
which was a noimal characteristic of the man ; wc miss 
the modesty, the latent power, the placid strength, so 
intimately associated with the looks as well as the na- 
ture of Washington; the visage is too elongated, 
compared with the Athenjciim portrait this picture has 
a commonplace expression, it does not approach it 
i in moral elevation j we should pass it by m a gallery 
as the likeness of a gentleman and a brave officer, but 
not linger over it as the incarnation of disinterested, 
magnanimous, loyal courage, such as lent a certain 
unconscious, impressive, and superior aspect to Wash- 
ington, and divided him, by an infinite distance, from 
the mob of vulgar heroes. 

} A' r ft 

The latest and most tiiumpliant attompi io embody 
and illustrate the foatuics, form, and chuiactei of 
Washington in statuaiy, was made by tlio late Ameii- 
can sculptoi — Thojias Crawpoud. How well ho stud- 
ied, and how adequately he reproduced the lio.id of 
Ills illustrious subject, may bo realized by a careful 
examination of the noble mid impressivo marble bust 
of Washington from Ills cluhol, now in tlie pohsus.sion 
of Johu Ward, Estp, of New York. Essentially, and 
as far as contour and proportions are conceniod, based 
upon the model of Iloudon, — this boautitul and mnjos- 
tic effigy IS instinct with tlio character of its subject, 
so that while satisfactory in detail as a rcaeinblauce 
caught flora mitiiic, it, at the same time, is executed 
m a spirit perfectly accordant with the traditional im- 
pressions and the dLstinctivo ideas whence wo derive 
our ideal of the man, the cluefium, and (ho patriot; 
the moulding of tbe broiv, the <d' beiul, and 
especially the oxproshion of tbe mouth, are not leas au- 
thentic than ofleciive. But the crowning achievement 
of this aiUat is his cquestriau Blaine executed for the 
State of Yirginia, and now the grand trophy and or- 
nament of her Capital, “ When on the evening of his 
arrival, Crawford went to see, for the first lime, Ins 
Washington m bronze at the Munich foundry, he was 
sui’pnsed at the dusky precincts of the vast area; sud- 
denly torches Hashed lUiunmation on the nuvgiiificent 
horse and rider, and bimultaneously burst forth from a 
luuuIrGd voices a song of triumph and jubilee ; thus 
the didighted Gernuins congratulated their gifted 
brother and hailed the subhmo work — typical to them 
of American freedom, patriotism, anil gemus. The Ba- 
varian Icing warmly recognized its original meni.s and 
consummate ellect; the artists would suil'm'na interior 
hands to pack and despatch it to the s(‘a-side ; peas- 
ants greeted its triumphal progroas; the people of 
lUclmiond wore omulouB to slmrothe task of conveying 
it from tho quay to Capitol Hill ; mute admiration fol- 
lowed by ecstatic clieera, hailed its imroiling, and tho 
most gracious native eloqueiico inaugurated its orcc- 
tion. Wo might descant upon tho union of mc^csty 
and spirit in iho figure of Washington, and Iho vital 
truth of action in tho horse, the air of command and 
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of icctitude, the martial vigor and grace, so instantly 
felt by the popular heart, and so critically praased by 
the adept in sculpture cognisant of the difficulties to 
overcome, and the impression to be absolutely con- 
veyed by such a woik in oxdcr to make it at once tiue 
to nature and to character , wc might i epeat the dec- 
laration that no figure, ancient or modem, so entirely 
illusitiatcs the classical definition of oratoiy, as con- 
sisting in action, as the statue of Patiick Henry, one 
of the grand accessoues of the woik — which seems in- 
htinct with that meraorahlo utterance, “ Give me lib- 
erty, or give me death ’ ” , By a singular and affecting 
coincidence, the news of Crawford’s death reached the 
Umied States simultaneously with the arrival of the 
ship containing this colossal bionze statue of Wash- 
ington — ^lus “ crowning achievement ” In this work, 
the first merit is naturalness / although full of equine 
ardor, the giaccful and noblo animal is evidently sub- 
dued by his rider ; calm powci is obvious in the man, 
lesk allied eagerness in the horse, Washington’s left 
hand is on the snalllo bridle, which is drawn back j ho 
tilts with perfect ease and dignity, the head and face 
a little inrnod to the left, as if his attention had just 
hren called in that direction, cither m expectancy, or 
to give an Older; ho points forwaid, and a little up- 
ivards; the figure is erect, tho chest thrown forward, 
the knees pic&sed to tho saddle, the heel nearly be- 
neath tho shoulder, and tho sole of tho foot almost 
hon/onial. Tho heat is a military and not a hunting 
MMii ; the horse is recognized by one aoqiuuiilcd with 
l)ie(Hhs, as ‘ki chargor of Arab blood.” 

/ V » 4! X 

liis hands were large, as became ono inured to 
practical achievement ; lus forehead was of that square 
mould that accompanies an executive mind, not swell- 
ing at tho temples, as in the more ideal conformation 
of poetical men; a calm and beiiovoleiit light usually 
gh'umod from his eyes, and they flashed, at times, with 
valmams jnirposo or stern indignation ; but they were 
not I'cmaikably largo as in persons of more fluency, 
and foroLold Washmgtoii’s natural deficiency m lan- 
guage, procUdiunig tlio man of deeds, not words; 
neither had they the liquid hue of extreme scubihilitv, 
nor the varying light of an unsubdued lompcranicnt, 


I their habitual expression was self-possessed, serene, 

I and thoughtful Theie was a singular breadth to the 
face, invariably preserved by Stuart, but not always 
by Trumbull, who often gives an aquilme and some- 
what elongated visage no good physiognomist can 
fail to see in his nose that dilation of the nostril and 
prominence of the ndgo which belong to resolute and 
spirited characters, the distance between the eyes 
marks a capacity to measure distances and appreciate 
form and the relation of space ; but these special traits 
are secondary to the carriage of the body, and the ex- 
pression of the whole face, in which appear to have 
blended an unparalleled force of impression When 
fully possessed of the details of his remarkable counte- 
nance, and inspired by the record of his career, we 
turn from the description of those who beheld the man 
on horseback, at the head of an army, piesiding over 
the national councils, or seated in the diawing-room, 
to any of tho portraits, wo feci that no artist ever 
caught his best look, or transmitted his features when 
kindled by that matchless soul If we compare any 
selection of engravings with each oilier, so inferior are 
tho greater part extant, we find such glaring discrep- 
ancies, that doubts multiply ; and we realize that art 
never did entire justice to the idea, the latent signifi- 
cance, and the absolute character of Washington. 
There is dignity m Houdon’s bust, an effective facial 
angle in the crayon of Sharpless, and elegance, wisdom, 
and benignity m Stuart’s lioadj but what are they, 
each and all, in contrast with the visage we behold m 
fancy, and revere in hearts It has been ingeniously 
remarked, that tho lotteis received by an individual 
indicate liis character better than those he writes, be- 
cause they suggest what he elicits from others, and 
thereby furnish tho best key to his scope of mind and 
temper of soul; on tho same principle tho likeness 
drawn, not from tho minute descriptions, but tho vivid 
impressions of those brought into intimate contact 
with an illustrious chaiacter, are tho most reliable 
materials for his portrait ; they reflect the man in the 
broad mirror of humanity, and arc the faithful da- 
guerreotypes which tho vital radiance of his nature 
leaves on tho consoioiisnoss of mankind 

^ it « * * 
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WASHINGTON’S PAREWELL ADDRESS. 

[Tnn original MS. of the Eaiowell Adtlrosft, in Washington’s handwriting, and with his revisions and altorations, hav- 
ing hoen piU'ChaBod by Jambs Lhnox, Esq., of Now York, that gontlenian caused a few copies of it, with some 
ill ustratl VO documents, to bo pi luted for private distribution. By permission of Mr Lonox it is hero reprinted, 
with tho altouitlons, and with his oxplanatoiy lomarka J 


PhisrAaK 

Tnis reprint of WashlngLou’s Farowoll Address to tho 
pooph! ol the XTulted States, is made from tho oiiglnal nian- 
Uflcrlpt recently sold In riiUaclelphiabytho Administrators 
of tho lalo Ml. David 0. Olaypoolo, in whoso possession It 
had been fiom tho date of Its first jiuhll cation, Tho impor 
is entvely in the autograph of Washington • no one ac- 
quainted with his handwriting can inspect it, and doubt 


for a moment tho Rtatomonta to that effect made by Mr. 
Olaypoolo and Mr. Eawlo, 

Upon examining the mnnuscupt, it was found that, in 
addition to its imijortanco as an histoiical document, and 
its value from being in Iho autogiaiffi of Washington, it 
was of great interest as a litorary cmiosity, ami throw light 
upon the disputed question of tho authorship of the Ad- 
dress It deal ly bIiot-vb tho process by whtoh that paper 
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was 'wi ought into tho form in ■which it was fli st given to 
the puhhe , and notes wntten on the maigin of passages 
and winch lia\e hceu eiased, prove, almost 

hejond a doubt, that this diaft was submitted to the judg 
raent of othei peisons Such memoianda wcie unncceb- 
sai y oithci foi 'WaBlinigton'B own dii ectioii oil a Buhsequent 
levision, or foi the guidance of the pi inlet , but he might 
\ eiy natmally thus note the leasonB which had led him to 
maho the alteiatioiis bofoie he asked the advice and opm- 
lon of his fiiends It seems piobable, theiefoio, that this 
IS the veiy diaft sent to General nannlton and Chief Jus- 
tice Jay, as i elated in the letter of the lattci. Some of the 
alteiations, howevei, wore evidently made dm mg tho wilt- 
ing of tho papei , for in a few inetanceB a pait, and even 
the whole, of a sentencois stiiick out, which afterwaide 
occurs in tho body of the addi ess 

Hr Olaypoole’B description of the appearance of the 
manuBcript is veiy accurate Theio are many alteiations, 
corieetions, and luteilineations and whole sentences and 
Xiaiagiaphs aie sometimes obliteiated. All these, how- 
evei, have been deciphered -without much trouble, and 
carefully noted. 

It was thought best to leave tho text in this edition as 
1 1 was fii st punted only two slight vei hal vai lations woi o 
found between the coirccted mamiBCiipt, and tho common 
pilntod copies All tho intoilinoations and alteiations aio 
inBeitodni biackets [ J, and where, m any case, woids oi 
eoiitoncoB lia\o beon stiuck out, either with, oi without 
coriGctions m tho tevt to supply then place, tlieso poitions 
have been dcoiphoiod and aie printed In notes at Gio foot 
of the imge The leader will thus be enabled to poiceivo 
at a glance tho changes niiulo in tho oomposition of tho ad- 
diGBS, and If tho diaft made j|y Gonoi.vl Ilamilton, and 
road by him to Hr Jay, ehould bo published, it wall bo 
soon how fai Washington adopted the modifloationa and 
suggestions made by them 

When this preface was thus far propaiod foi tho pi css, 
an opportunity was afibi dod, lluough the kindness of J olin 
0 Hamilton, Esq , to ox ammo several loitoiswhioh passed 
between Washington and Gonoial Uannlton i dating to 
tho Addi OHS, and also a copy of it in tho handwriting of tho 
latter It appeals fiom these coramunioiitions that the 
Piesulont, both in sending to him a lough draft of tho 
daoiiment, and at subsoquont elates, loquostod him to pio- 
paio Ruoh an Addiosa as ho thought would ho appiopiiato 
to the occasion , that Washington oonsultcd him particu- 
larly, and moat niinulcly, on many points ooniieotod wlUi 
it , and that at diffeiont times General Hamilton did for- 
ward to tho ProBidont throe drafts of such a iiaxior. The 
Hist was sent hack to him with suggestions for Its coiroo- 
tion and enlarge] nonfc , fiom the second draft thus alioied 
and impioved, the lumiuficiipt now xirinted maybe sup- 
posed to Inwo heoii piepaied by AV'aHliingloii, and tians- 
niittod Im llnal cxainlnatimi to (U'lieuil Thumltoii and 
Judge Jay , and with it the third di aft was i etnincd to the 
rrc'flideut, aiiclmay probaiily 3 f‘>niid among luspaxiers 

Tho copy m tho xiOHSOssion df Mr. nainlltoiiis prohabJy 
the Boeoiidof thi'se three diafts: it ib\ cry much altcied 
and eorrocted throughonl In conipailug ifcwith that in 
Washlngtmds autograph, the seniimentH are found to be 
tho Fiamo, and tho words used are very frequently identleab 
fiomo of the xiassagoa erased in the manuscript are in the 
draft ' throe paragraphs, vh. IhoBO on pagt'S BO, Cl, and 02, 
have nothing ooirospoiullng to them in the draft, Imfca 
space is left in it, ovldoiitly for tho hmertion of additioiud 
matlor, Tho oomparlson of these two papers is e\ewd- 
ingly curious It is dllhcult to conceive how two porseiis 
oonld fixproBS the same ideas in aubstanlially tho same lan- 
uuage, and yet with much dlvorBlty in tho ooustruotloii of 
tho sentenoos, and tho position of tho words. 

L. 

NifiW Yokk, April 12, 1860. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Friends, and Fellow-Citizens 
The period for a new election of a Citizen, to ad- 
minister the Executive Government of the United 
States, being not far distant, and the time actually ai - 
rived, when your thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person, who is to be clothed with that 
important trust [^], it appeals to me proper, especially 
as it may conduce to a more distinct expression of 
the public voice, that I should now apprise you of the 
resolution I have formed, to decline being considered 
among the number of those, out of whom a choice is 
to be made 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to 
be assured, that this resolution has not been taken, 
without a strict regard to all the considerations apper- 
taining to the relation, which bmds a dutiful citueii to 
his country — and that, in withdrawing the tender of 
service which silence in my situation might implj', I 
am mfluencecl by no diminution of zeal foi your futui o 
interest, no deficiency of giatcful icspcci for your jiast 
kindness, but [am supported by] I a full conviction 
that tho step is compatible with both 
The acceptance of, and coutiuuaiioe hitherto in, tlie 
olhee to which your suffrages liave twice called mo, 
have boon a uniform saciifico of inclumiiou to the 
opinion of duty, aud to a deference for what appeared 
to be your desire — I constantly hoped, tiuit it would 
have been much earlier in my po%vor, con.sisteiitly with 
motives which I was not at liberty to disiegard, fo re- 
turn to iluii retirement, from which I luitl been lelue- 
tantly drawn —Tho strength of my inchnutiou to do 
this, previous to tho last election, had oven led to llio 
preparation of an addi'css to declare it to you ; imt 
maiuro rcllectiou on tho then perplexed and ciitical 
postiuo of our affairs wHh foreign Nationn, and tho 
muimmous advice ofperhous entitled to my confidence, 
impelled mo to abandon the idea, — 

I rojoico that tho hiato of your concerns, external 
as well ti.H intoviial, no longer renders the pursuit of 
mclmation incompatible with the seiitinienl of duty, 
or propriety j and [am perHuaded] ] whatever partial- 
ity [may he retainetl] ^ for my services, [tluit] || in tho 
preaont circumstances of our country [you] will not 
disapprove my doienmnatiori to retire. 

Thoimptcssioiis, |witli|^[ winch Ifirst |tiii(terfook|'^^ 
tlie uiduous trust, W(U’e explained on the proper oc- 
casion. Tn tho discluirgo of this trust, I will only 
say that 1 have, with good intentions, contributed 
[towards] ft the organization and atlministrafion of the 
goveinment, tho best exoriioiiB of which a viuy falhblo 
judgment was capable. Hot unconscious, in the out- 
set, of tho inferiority of my qualificaiitniH, oxporieuco 
m m 3 »‘owu oj^es, jperhapaj BtiU more ni the eyes of 
others, has (strengtlnmedj tho motives to dinidenco 
of myself J and every day tho inereasitig weight of 
yctir.s admonishes mo more and more, that tho shado 
of retiremont is as neeosaary to mo as it will bo wol- 
come.-— Satisfied that if any circiiinstaiices have given 

* for another ten m t aoi under I that 

§ any portion of you may yet rotata ^ II even tlioy 

n under ^^acaoxilcd Illy H not IcBBonea 
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peculiar value to my services, they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe, that, while choice and 
prudence invite me to quit the political scene, patriot- 
ism does not forbid it 

In looking forward to the moment, which is [in- 
tended] to terminate the career of my public life, my 
feelings do not permit me to suspend the deep acknowl- 
edgment [of] I that debt of giatitude which I owe 
to my beloved country, — foi the many honors it has 
conferred upon me ; still more for the stedfast confi- 
dence with which it has supported me , and for the 
opportimitzos I have thence enjoyed of manifesting my 
inviolablo attachment, by services faithful and perse- 
veimg, though [m usefulness unequal] ^ to my zeal — 
If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be lemembeied to your praise, 
and as an instructive example in our auuals, that [§] 
under circumstances in which the Passions agitated 
in Gveiy direction were liable to [mislead] j] amidst 
appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of fortune 
olteu discouraging — in situations iii which not unjfi-e- 
quenily want of success has countenanced the spiiit of 
criticism [the constancy of your support] was the es- 
sential prop of the efforts and [a] ^ guarantee of the 
plans by which they were effected. Profoundly peuc- 
tuitcd with this idea, I shall carry it "with me to the 
grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows [**] 
that IJoaven may continue to you the choicest tokens 
of its beneficGiicc — that your union and brotherly 
affocliou may bo perpetual — that the free constitution, 
which IS the work of your hands, may bo sacredly 
iniimiumod — that its administration lu every depart- 
ment imxy be stamped with wisdom and virtue — that, 
in fine, the happiness oi the people of these States, 
under the auspices of libci’ty, may be made complete, 
by so careful a preservation and so piudcnt a use of 
tins blessing as will acquire to them the glory [i |] of 
reconuneuding it to the applause, tlio affection, and 
udoplion of every nation which is yet a stranger to it 
Here, perhaps, I ought to stop.— -But a solicitude 
tor your wellaro which cannot end but with my life, 
and the appri'iiension of danger, natural to that solici- 
Inde, [uige mo, on an occasion like iUo present, to 
oilVrJ 1 1. to your soloinn contemplation, and to rccom- 
mmul to your fiequont review, some sentiments which 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable 
observation f|§J, and which appear to mo allimportant 
to tiie pormauency of your felicity as a people. — Those 
will be ofl’ered to you with the more freedom as you 
can only see in them the dismtereated warnings of a 

* klay X also have that of knowing in my rotreat, that 
the Involuntary 01 101 ri, I have probably committed, have 
been Iho souiccs of no Beiloufi oi lasting mieoluef to our 
country 1 may then expect to realize, without alloy, the 
Bweet onjoymcnit of partivfclng, In the midst of my feliow- 
cillzenH) the benign influenoo of good laws under a free 
govoriimont ; the over favorite object of my heart, and the 
buppy reward, X Inist, of our mutual caios, dangeis and 
labours. 

In Urn margin opposito tliis mragiaph is tho following 
note in WasliingtoiPs Autograph, aNo erased, “obliteiatoa 
to avoid the imputation of affected modcHty.” 

t demanded by I unequal in ueofulnoss 

§ the constancy of your euppoit 
It wandcu and fluctuate iho 

tlio only return I can henceforth make tt or satisfaction 
1 1 ojioouragcd by the roinembrauco of your andulgont 
rcHH'iition of my soutimonts on an occasion not dissimilar to 
the pr(‘Hcni, urge me to oflbi 
and oxporionce 


departing friend, who can [possibly] have no personal 
motive to bias his counsels — [Nor can I forget, as an 
encouragement to it, your indulgent reception of my 
sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion ] 
Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every 
ligament of your hearts, no recommendation of mine 

IS necessary to fortify or confirm the attachment 

The Unity of Government which constitutes you 
one people, is also now dear to you — It is justly so , — 
for it IS a mam Pillar in the Edifice of your leal inde- 
pendence, [the support] of your tranquillity at home ; 
your peace abroad, of your safety; [^] of yoiirpros- 
peiity [[] , of that very Liberty which you so highly 
prize, — ^But, as it is easy to foresee, that from [differ- 
ent] j causes, and from different quarters, much pains 
will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken m 
your minds the conviction of this truth — as this is the 
point in your [political] fortress against winch the bat- 
teries of internal and external enemies will he most 
constantly and actively (though often covertly and in- 
sidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment, that you 
should properly estimate the immense value of your 
national Union to your collective and individual hap- 
piness; — ^that you should cheiish [§] a cordial, habit- 
ual, and immoveable attachment [to it, accustoming 
yourselves to thmk and speak of it as of the Palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity ; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can m 
any event be abandoned, and indignantly frowning 
upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our Country from the rest, or to enfeeble 
the sacred ties which now link together the vaiious 
parts.] I- 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy 
and interest.— Citizens [by birth or choice of a common 
country],^ that country has a right to concentrate 
your aflbctions — The name of Aiibrican, which be- 
longs to you, m your national capacity, must always 
exalt tbo justpride of Patriotism, more than any appel- 
lation derived from local discriminations — W itli 
slight shades of difference, you have the same Religion, 
Manners, Habits, and political Principles — You have 
m a common cause fought and triumphed together.— 
The Indopondenco and Liberty you possess are the 
work of j'oint councils and joint efforts— of common 
dangers, sufferings and successes,— 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibility, aro greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to 
your Interest. — ^Hera every portion of our country finds 
the most commanding motives for carefully guarding 
and preserving the Union of the whole 

in an [unrestrained] | f intercourse with 

* in every relation t in every shape 

tvailous §towaidsit 

II that you should acoustom yoiirselvoB to rovcrenco it 
as tho Palladium of your political saloty and piospouty, 
adapting constaiiUy your woids and actions to that mo- 
montous idea* * * § , that you should watch ioi its presoivation 
with jealous anxiety, disoountonanco whatever may sug- 
gest a suspicion that it can in any event bo abandoned ; 
and frown upon tho liist dawning of any attempt to nlieu- 
ttto any portion of our Country fiom tho lost, or to en- 
fooblo tho sacred ties which now link together the several 
parts, 

IT of a common counti y by birth or oholoo ** to be 
11 unfetteiccl 
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tlie South, protected by the equal Laws of a common 
government, finds in the productions of the latter [■*‘] 
great additional resouices of maiitime and commeicial 
enterpn&e—and precious mateuals of manufacturing 
industry —The South, lu the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the agency of the jS^oHh, sees its agriculture 
glow and its commerce expand Turning partly into 
its own chanuels the seamen of the Moi'th, it finds its 
particuhu navigation envigoratcd , — and while it con- 
tributes, in different ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, it looks for- 
ward to the protection of a maritime strength to which 
itself is unequally adapted —The JEast, m a like inter- 
course with the West, already finds, and in the pro- 
gressive improvement of inteiioi communications, by 
land and water, will more and more find, a valuable*’ 
vent for the commodities which it brings from abroad, 
or manufactures at home.— The West derives fiom the 
UJast supplies requisite to its growth and comfort, and 
what IS perhaps of still greater consequence, it must 
of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable 
outlets for its own productions to the iveight, influence, 
and the future maritime strength of the Atlantic side 
of the Union, directed by an indissoluble community 
of interest, as one Kation. [Any other] i tenure by 
which the West can hold this essential advantage, 
[whether dciived] t from its own sopaiate strength or 
fioni an apostate and unnatural connection with any 
foreign Power, must bo intrinsically prccaiious [§] 

[||] While [then] every part of pur Country thus 
[feels] *[[ an immediate and particular interest in 
Union, all the parts * ^ [combined cannot fail to find] 
in the uuilod mass of means and efforts [If] greater 
strength, greater resonreo, proportion ably greater 
security from external danger, a less frequent inter- 
ruption of thozr peace by foreign Nations; and, [what 
is] [1 of inestimable value I they mu&t derive from 
Union an exemption from tlioso broils and wars 
between themselves, which [so frequently] §§ afflict 
neighboring countries not lied together by the same 
govci ament; which their own rivalshipa alono would 
bo sufficient to produce; but which opposite foicign 
alliances, attachments, and iniriguos would stimulate 
and cinbittor, — Uonce likewise they will avoid tlio nc- 
CGRSity of those overgrown Military osiablishmonts, 
which under any form of government arc inauspicious 
to liberty, and which [aio to bo regarded] || as par- 
ticularly hostilo to Republican Liberty ; In this sense 
it is that your Union ought to bo considered as the 
main prop of your liberty, and that the lovo'^of the 
one ought to endear to you the preservation of the 
other. 

Those coiifiideraiions speak a porsimsiro language 
to [ovory]*|[]r reflecting and virtuous mind,— [and] 
exhibit the coiitiiiuanco of the Union as a primary ob- 
^ject of Patriotic desire,— Is tlioro a doubt whether a 
'common govemmout can ombimco so largo a sphere? 

* many of tliG peculiar t tho $ either 
§ liahlo evoiymovuont to bo disturbed by tho fluctuat- 
ing coniblnatiojiB of tho x^lmary interests of Kuu)pe,‘whloh 
mutifc bu expected to regulato tho conduct of tho Katlgiis 
of Which it is eompoaocb 

II And IT finds oflL 

1 1 oiuinot fail to find 1 1 which is an advantage 
inevitably Itii there is roason to rogarcl 

iiir nuy they 


Let experience solve it. — To listen to mere speculation 
m such a case were criminal — [TVe are authorized] * 
to hoxie that a proper organization of the whole, with 
the auxihaiy agency of govcrnmcutsfoi the lespective 
subdivisions, will aflbid a happy issue to the espeu- 
ment ^Tis well worth a fair and full experiment [ f] 
With such powerful and obvious motives to Union, 
[affecting] t all parts of our country [§], while experi- 
ence shall not have demonstrated its impiacticability; 
there will always be [reason] \\ to distrust the paiiiot- 
ism of those, who in any quarter may endeavor to 
weaken its bands [][] — 

In contemplating the causes which may distmh 
our Union, it occurs as matter of serious concciu, 
that [any ground should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by] G-eogvaphieaX discriminations 
— Norihmi and Southern-- Atlantie and Western; 
[whence designing men may endeavor to excite a be- 
lief that theie is a real difference of local interests ami 
views Jit One of the expedients of Party to acquiio 
influence, within particular distiicls, is to misropie- 
sent the opinions and aims of other districts — You 
cannot shield youi selves too much against the jealousies 
and hcaitburnings which spiing from these misrcpio- 
sontations They tend to render alien to each otliiu’ 
those who ought to be bound together by frutonud 
affection.— The luhabitaiits of ouv WcBteni country 
have lately had a useful lesson on this [head.] fl— Tliey 
have seen, ui the negotiation by tho lilxecutn e, and in 


* ’Tib iiatuial 

t It may not imposHihly be found, that tho sidrit oi 
iiaily, tbo machiuatioiiH of foreign lunvers, the eoiiuiflimi 
and amhition of iiidiridiuil citizens mu more lonnictnlilo 
advorsmies to tho Unity of our Itmiiiro than any inlu'umt 
dlflioultjoa in tho sehonio, Aqinust IhcHo tho moniids of 
national oxuuion, iintioiml symiiathy and national jualousy 
ought to bo laisecl 

t as § have P cauBO in tho eflort itself 

IT Bosides tho moio sorious oauKca already hluLed iu\ 
thrcaloning oui Union, thoto 1 h ono Iubh dangeiouH, iuit 
mifiitnently dtuiguioiiB to make it]u’utlcut to bo U])on our 
gii'ud ngjunst it. I allude li> the potulanco of party dlllei- 
oncoH of opinion It is not uncommon to Jieav tho irrita- 
tions wIiioTi tlicBo excite \out thoimielveB lu decilaratioun 
that Ihu dlflbront ptirlB of liio TTnitod States are ill alfi'Cti'd 
to each otlior, In nicnncuH that tho Union wiU Im dlBsolved 
by tills or that inoaHiue Intlmattniiii like these mo as in- 
cliacroot as they aro 1 nl emporai o. Though froquontly inntlu 
with lovlly and without any i-cally evil liiLentlmi, ihuyiiave 
atondonoylo produce the coiiHuqucnco which they indi- 
cate They touch the mtuds of men to oonBldor tho Union 
as prooaiioUH as an object to which they (Uight nob to at- 
tach Iholi liopoB and forlimcH and thus I’hlll the Hriili- 
luont in its favour. By alarming tlie piide of tliimo 1o 
whom they are adtlrcHhod, they Bet Ingenuity at work to 
depiooiato tho value of tho thing, and to diBcover reason i 
t»f indifforonco towaids it. is not wiHe.— It will be 

much wiser to habitual o oui-hoIvor to revemioe the Unien 
as tho Tudladium of oui national hatipinoHH ; to uceemnno 
date ('ousLautly our words and arttoim to that id(*n, and to 
dlBcountemmoe wiiaU'ver may Htiggeflt a suHpleUni that it 
can In any event be abaudonod, (In the margin o]ipi) nte 
thlspnro’i'ZY/p/i, are the wnids, “NuMmportimt enough,”) 
our p'U’fii'H for Boiuotlme past liavo been loo much 
ohai notorized by ^ „ 

N 'JduiBe dlHerlminatioiiB, -the mere contrlvamm of 

tho flplut of Party, Cahvays dexierourtto Hetze every hundle 
by whloh tho jm'^sions can iio wielded, and loo skilful not 
to turn to account tlie Hyniputhy of nolghbourhnod), Inive 
furniBhed ah argument ugainab the ITnlon as evidence ol a 
real dlflbronoo of local inlereBlH and views; andBOl'w to 
hazard It by organizing larger dlfllrlcts of country, uiuhn 
tho loaders of enntondlug factious ; whone I'lvalBhipH, luo- 
indices and achmmm of ambIHon, rather than the true in- 
torosta of tho Country, will direct tho use of thdr influ- 
onco* if It bo poBBlblo to ooiTcct thtrt polHonin the habit 
of our body politic, It Is worthy tho oudoavours of the mod- 
orate and the good to effect it, 

U subject 
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the Tinanimous ratification by the Senate, of the Treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at that 
event, throughout the United States, a decisive proof 
howunfoundcdwcie the suspicions propagated among 
them of a policy in tlieGeneial Government and in 
the Atlantic States unfriendly to their interests in re- 
gard to the Mississippi.—They have been witnesses to 
the formation of two Treaties, that with G Britain, 
and that with Spam, which secure to them every thing 
they could desire, m respect to our foreign Relations 
towaids confirming their prospeiity — Will it not be 
ihcir wisdom to rely foi the preservation of these ad- 
vantages on the Union by winch they were procured^ 
— Will they not henceforth be deaf to those adviscis, 
if such there are, who would sever them from then 
Bietliien, and connect them with Aliens? — 

To the efiicacy and permanency of your Union, a 
Government foi the whole is indispensable. — No alli- 
ances, however strict, between the parts, can be an 
adequate siibstitute.—Thoy must inevitably experience 
the infractions and intorruptxons which all alliances in 
all times have experienced — Sensible of this momen- 
tous truth, you have improved upon your first essay, 
by the adoption of a Constitution of Government, bet- 
ter calculated than your former for an intimate Union, 
and foi the clUcacious management of your common 
concerns This goveimnoiit, the offspring of our own 
choice, iimnfluonocd and unawed, adopted upon full 
investigation and mature deliberation, completely free 
in its pi’iiiciples, in the distribution of its powers, 
uniting seoiinty with energy, and containing within 
itself a provision for its own amendment, has a just 
chum to your coiifidonco and your support — Respect 
for lib authority, compliauco with its Laws, acquies- 
cence in its moasiiroB, aro duties enjoined by the funda- 
nionial maxims of true Liberty. The basis of our 
poUtical systems is the right of the people to make and 
to uUer their Constitutions of Goveriimont — But the 
Constitution which at any time exists, ’till changed by 
an expheit and authontio act of the whole People, is 
sacredly obligatoiy upon all. — The very idea of the 
power and the rigdit of the People to establish Govern- 
ment, pi'osupposos the duty of every individual to obey 
tlie established Government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the Laws, all 
combinations and associations, xindor whatever plaus- 
ible charaotor, with [the real] cleaigu to direct, con- 
iroiil, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and 
action of the constituted authorities, are deatruotive of 
this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendoiioy. — 
They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial 
and Gxtiaordinary forca~-to put [*] in the place of the 
delegated will of the Nation, the will of a party, — 
often a small but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community ;—and, according to the alternate tri- 
umphs of different parties, to make the public adminis- 
tration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous 
projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent 
and wholesome plans, digested by common councils 
and modified by mutual iuterests.— However combina- 
tions or associations of tho above description may 
now and then answer popular cuds, [I*] they aro likely, 


it t and purposes 


in the course of time and things, to become potent 
engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprin- 
cipled men will be enabled to subveit the power of the 
People, and to usurp for themselves the reins of Gov- 
ernment, destroying afterwards the very engines 
which have lifted them to unjust dominion — 

Towards the preservation of your Government and 
the permanency of your present happy state, it is 
requisite, not only that you steadily discountenance 
iriegular opposition to its acknowledged authority, 
but also that you resist with care [the] spirit ot inno- 
vation upon its principles however specious the pre- 
texts. — One method of assault may be to effect, in the 
forms of the Constitution, alterations which will im- 
pair the energy of the system, [and thus to] t under- 
mine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, remember that 
time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true 
character of Governments, as of other human institu- 
tions— that experience is the surest standard, by 
which to tost the real tendency of the existing Consti- 
tution of a Country — that facility in changes upon the 
credit of mere hypothesis and opinion exposes to per- 
petual change, from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion — and remember, especially, that for the 
' efficient management of your common interests, in a 
: country so extensive as ours, a Government of as much 
; vigour as is consistent with the perfect sccuiity of 
Liberty is indispensable— Liberty itself will find m 
such a Government, with powers properly distributed 
and adjusted, its surest guardian. — [It is indeed little 
else than a name, where the Government is too feeble 
to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the Society withm the limits prescribed by 
the laws, and to mamtam all m tho secure and tran- 
quil enjoyment of the rights of person and property.]’]: 

I have already intimated to yon tho danger of 
Parties m the State, with particular reference to the 
founding of them on Goographical diserimiaations. — 
Lot mo now take a more comprehensive view, and 
warn you m tho most solemn manner against the bane- 
ful effects of tho Spirit of Party, generally 

This Spirit, unfortunately, is iusep arable from 
[our] § nature, having its root lu tho strongest passions 
of tho [human] mind — It exists under different shapes 
in all Governments, more or leas stifled, controuled, 
or repressed; hut in those of tho popular form it is 
seen in its greatest rankness, and it is truly their 
wors^enemy,— [||] 

* a t to 

t Owing to you as I do a frank and free disclosure of 
ray heart, I shall not conceal flora you tho belief I cntoi- 
tam, that your Govornraont as at present constituted is far 
more likely to prove too feehle than too powcrtul 

§ human 

(( In Ropublios of narrow extent, it is not difficult for 
those "who at any time hold the reins of l^ower, and 
command tho ordinary public favoui, to ovcituin tho os- 
tabllsliod [constitution] ^ in favour of their own agf?ran- 
dizoment —Tho same thmo' may likewise be too often ac- 
oonipliflliod In such Republics, by paitial combinations of 
men, who ihoucrh not in offioe, from birth, iiches or other 
sources of distinction, have oxtiaorchnaiy infiiioiioe and 
num0rouH[:idh< rtrats ] I— Bydohauchint^theMiUtaiyforoe, 
by surprlsmt? some commanding citadel, or by sorao othei 
suddon and itnfoicseon movement, tho fate of tho RepubUo 
is deolclod.— But in Rex'iblics of largo extent, usurpation 
can Bcai’oely make its way through these avenues.— The 
powers and opportumtics of rcslatanoe of a wide extended 
* order f retalnors 
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The alternate domination of one faction over an- 
other, sharpened by the spirit of revenge natural to 
party dissension, which in different ages and countries 
has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself a 
frighlfnl despotism But this leads at length to a 
moie foimal and permanent despotism —The disorders 
and miseiies, which result, gradually incline the 
minds of men to seek secuiity and repose in the ab- 
SoLutc power of an Individual and sooner or later the 
chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more 
fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposition 
to the purposes of his own elevation, on the rums of 
Public Liberty 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this 
kind, (which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out 
of sight), the common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit of Party are sufficient to make it the interest and 
the duty of a wise People to discourage and restrain 
it — 

It servos always to distract the Public Councils and 
enfeeble the Public fidministrution — It agitates the 
community with ill-founded jealousies and false alarms, 
kindles the animosity of one part ag^ainst another, 
foments occasionally riot and insurrection — ^It opens 
the door to foreign inllueuce and corruption, which 
find a facilitated access [to the Govorumciit itself 
through the channels of party passions Thus the 
policy and tho will of one country, arc subjected to 
the policy and will of another.] 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries 
are useful checks upon iho Administration of the 
Government, and ftcrvo to keep alive tho Spirit of 
Liberty —This within certain limits is probably true 
—and in Govoniments of a Monarchical cast, Patriot- 
ism may look with indiilgenco, if not with favour, 
upon the spirit of party — But in tlioso oi tho popular 
character, in Ooverniuonts purely Gloctivo, it is a 
spirit not to bo encouraged. — From their natuial ten- 
dency, it 13 certain there will always bo enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose,— and there 
being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to bo, 
by force of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. 
—A flro not to be quenched j it demands a uniform 
Vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lost, 
[instead of warming, it should] i consume. — ■ 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of think- 
ing ill a free country should inspire caution in those 
entrusted with its administration, to coiifine them- 
aelvos within their respective constitutional spheres ; 
avoiding in the cxcx’cibo of tho powers of ono depart- 
ment to encroach upon another. — Tho spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate tho powers of all tlic i 
deparlmcnta in one, and lima to create, [ 1 ] whatever | 
[tho form of govornmont, a loalj § despotism —A just ; 
ostimato of that love of power, and [ 1 ] proneness to 


and nmncioua nation, defy tho sucoossful efforts of tho or- 
dinary Hilltaiy ioroo, or of any aoJlciottans which wealth 
and patronage may oall to thiir aid —In such Itcpiiblios, 
it is Bafo to assort, that tho oonllicts of popular faettonaaro 
tho ohiof, if not tho only Inlets, of usiirijatlon and Tyranny, 
^ tin ough the ohamaole of party passions. It froqucully 
aubiecta the policy of om* own country to the policy of some 
foroimi country, and even enslaves the will or our Govoin- 
niont to the will of some foroign Govornmoiit. 

1 It sliould not only warm, but 
t undor § forms, a II tho i 


abuse it, which predominates lu the human heart, is 
sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position — 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it into 
different depositories, and constituting each the Guar- 
dian of the Public Weal [against] * invasions by the 
others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modem, some of them in our country and under our 
own eyes. — To preserve them most be as necessary as 
to institute them — If in the opinion of the People, the 
distribution or modification of tho Constitutional 
poweis be lu any particular wrong, let it be coriected 
by an amendment in the way which the Constitution 
designates —But let there be no change by usurpation ; 
for though this, in one lustauce, may be the instrument 
of good, it IS the [customary] I weapon by wffiicli free 
governments are destroyed — The precedent [[] must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent evil any 
partial or [transient] § benefit which the use [|i] can at 
any time yield. — ■ 

Of all tho dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, Religion and morality arc indis- 
pensable supports — In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of Patriotism, who should hiboui to subvert 
these great Pillars of human happiness, tbese fit most 
props of the duties of Mon and Citixons.— The mcie 
Politician, equally with tho pious man, ought to 
respect and to cherish thorn — A volniuo could not 
trace all their connections with pnvato and public 
felicity,— Let it simply be asked whose is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if tho fioiiso of 
religious obligation descri the oaths, which arc ilio in- 
struments of investigation in Courts of Justice 1 * And 
lot us with caution indulge the bupposition that mo- 
rality can bo maintained wiilioni religion.— Whatuver 
may bo conceded to the mflnonco of refined education 
on minds of peculiar siructuro— reason and exponcnco 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
piovail 111 exclusion of religious principle — 

'Tis substantially true that virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular govornmeut. — Tho rule 
indeed extends with more or less force to ovtuy species 
of Free Government. — Who that is a sincere friend to 
it, can look with indifference upon attempts to shako 
the foundation of tho fabric V — 

[Promote then as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for tho general diflusion of knowledge. — 
111 proportion us the siructuro of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is Q.sHontuiI that public 
opinion should bo cnlighteiiod.I— T[ 

As avery important source of strength and security, 
cherish public creclii.—- One method of preserving it is 


* from 1 iiHUid and natural I of Its uso 

§tonn3ornry I! Itself 

If OulUvnto Indufitryaiidfnigality, afliuixlltarles togor)d 
morals and soiirooH of jirlvnto and public proHjjerity.— is 
there not room to regret ilmt our propenslly to expi^nno 
oxoeodB our means for it ? Istluwonot more luxury aniotig 
UH aucl more dlfltiHively, timu HUtts the actual stage oi our 
national progross ? Whatever may he the apology for lux- 
ury in a country, mature In tho Arts wliloh are tts minlB- 
terrt, Riiil tho eauso of national opulence— can it promolo 
tho advantage of n young country, atmoBt wholly agricul' 
tural, In tho Infancv of tlio Arts, and oertaluly not in tho 
maturity of wealth? 

(Over this paragraph in tho original a pleoo of paper is 
waferod, on which tho pasaage is written, as xirlntod in tho 
toxt.) 
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to U30 it as [sparingly] as possible — avoiding occa- 
sions of expense by cultivating peace, but remember- 
ing also that timely disbursements to prepare for dan- 
ger fiequently preirent much greater disbursements to 
repel it — avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, 
not only by [shunning] t occasions of expense, but by 
vigorous exertions in time of Peace to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, 
not ungenerously tin owing upon posterity the burthen 
which we ourselves ought to hear The execution of 
these maxims belongs to your Representatives, but it 
IS necessary that public opinion should [co-operate.] % 
— To tacilitate to them the perfoimance^of their duty, 
it IS essential that yon should practically bear m mmd, 
that towards the payment of debts there must be 
Rovenuc—tliat to have Revenue there must be taxes — 
that no taxes can be devised which aie not more or 
less mconvenient and unpleasant — that the intrinsic 
cmbaruissmcnt inseparable from the selection of the 
prop 01 objects (which is always a choice of difficulties) 
ought to be a decisive motive for a candid construction 
of the conduct of the Government xn making it, and 
for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for obtain- 
ing Rovenne which the public exigencies may at any 
time dictate — 

Observe good faith and justice towards all Na- 
tions [§] Cultivate peace and harmony with all — 
Bcligian and inoriihty enjoin this conduct j and can it 
bo that good policy does not equally enjoin it?”— It 
will be worthy of a free, eiiliglitenod, and, at no dis- 
tant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the 
uiagiuuiimous and too novel example of a People al- 
ways guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.— 
^y\\o can doubt but that in the course of time and 
thin ga, the fuiila of such a plan would richly repay 
any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it? Can it be, that Providence 
has not coiiiiootcd the pennanent felicity of a Nation 
with its virtue ? The experiment, at least, is recom- 
inonded by every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature.— Alas 1 is it rondcrod impossible by its 
vices ? <• 

In tlie execution of such a plan nothing is more 
cssoutialthan that [permanent, invcrate] | antipathies 
against particular nations and passionaio attachments 
for others should bo excluded; and that in place of 
them just and amicable foolinga towards all should bo 
cultivated.-- The Nation, which indulges towards an- 
other [an] 1* habitual hatred or [an] ** habitual fond- 
ness, is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its ani- 
mosity or to Its affection, either of which is sufficient 
to lead it astray from its duty and its interests.— An- 
tipathy in one Nation against another [ff] disposes 
each, more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold 
of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and in- 
traotablo, when accidental or trilling occasions of dis- 
pute occur.— Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, en- 
venomed and bloody contests —The Nation prompted 
by ill-will and resentment somotimcs impels to War 

little t avoiding J coincide j 

§ and cultivate peace and harmony with all, for in pnbj 
Ho as well as in private transactions, I am persuaded thatf 
honesty will always bo found to be the best polIo|'v 
11 rooted ^ 

1 1 begets of oourao a similar Bontiment In that other 


the Government, contrary to [the best] calculations 
of policy. The Government sometimes participates in 
the [national] propensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject, — at other times it makes 
the animosity of the Nation subservient to projects of 
hostility, instigated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives — The peace, often some- 
times perhaps the Liberty, of Nations has been the 
victim. — 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one Nation 
for another produces a variety of evda — Sympathy for 
the favourite nation facilitating the illusion of an 
imaginaiy common interest in cases where no real 
common interest exists, and infusing into one [[] the 
enmities of the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, with- 
out adequate inducement or justihcatioii : It leads also 
to concessions to the favourite Nation of privileges 
denied to others, which is apt doubly to injure the 
Nation making the concessions ; [j] by unnecessarily 
parting with what ought to have been retained, § and 
by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to re- 
taliate in the parties fiom whom equal privileges are 
withheld, and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or 
deluded citizens (who devote themsilves to the fa- 
vourite Nation) facility to betray, or sacrifice the 
interests of their own country without odium, some- 
times even with populaiaty: — gilding wi^Ji the ap- 
pearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a com- 
mendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable 
zeal for public good, the base or foolish compliances 
of ambition, corruption, or infatuation — 

As avenues to foreign influoucc in innumoiable 
ways, such attachments are particularly alarming to 
the truly enlightened and independent patnol,— Uow 
many opportunities do they afford to tamper with 
domestic factions, to practice the arts of seduction, to 
mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the public 
councils ’—Such an attachment of a small and weak, 
towards a groat and powerful nation, dooms the for- 
mer to bo the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insiduons wiles of foreign infinonce, 
[I conjure you to] believe mo, [fellow citizens], 1 the 
jealousy of a free people ought to be [constantly] t 
awake, since history and expenonce prove that foreign 
influoiico is one of the most baneful foes of Republican 
Government —But that jealousy to bo useful must be 
impartial ; else it becomes the instrument of the very 
influence to be avoided, instead of a defence against 
li— Excessive partiality for one foreign nation and 
excessive dislike of another, cause those whom they 
actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to 
veil and even second the arts of influence on the other. 
—Beal Patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
favourite, are liable to become suspected and odious ; 
while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and con- 
fidenOQ of the people, to surrender their interests. — 

I The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
'Nations is, [in extending our commoicial relations,] 
to have with them as little J^ohUcal connection as pos- 
sible. So far as we have already formed engagements 


* itfl own t another t letiy 

§ 2dly (1 my friends, f Inoeesantly 
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let them be flilfllled with ['] perfect good fsith —Here 

let us stop — 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us 
have none, or a rery remote i elation — Ilenco she 
must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes 
of which are essentially foreign to onr coucems — 
Hence therefore it must be unwise in us to implicate 
mu selves by [t] artihcial [tics] ] in the ordinary vicis- 
situdes of her politics, [or] § the ordinary combmations 
and collisions of her fi lendships or enimties 
Our detached and distant situation invites and ena- 
bles us to puisiiG a different course, — If wo remain 
one People, under an efficient government, the period 
IS not far off, when we may defy material injury from 
e 2 .ternal annoyance , when we may take such au atti- 
tude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve [upon] \\ to be scrupulously rGspected,— When 
[If] belligerent nations, under the impossibility of mak- 
ing acquisitions upon us, will [not] lightly hazaid the 
giving us pi evocation [ "] , when wo may choose 
peace or wax, as our interest guided hy [|[] justice 
shall counsel. — 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situa- 
tion?'— Why quit our own to stand upon foreign 
ground ? — Why, hy interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our pcaco and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition, nvalship, in- 
ioi Gst, huj^ioiir or caprice ? — 

’Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent al- 
Jiaucos [■f'l] with any portion of the foiciga world, — so 
far, I mean, as ivo are now at hherty to do it— for lot 
mo not be understood as capable o± iiatronizing infidel- 
ity to [ciistmg] |§ engagements, ([I hold the maxim no 
loss applicable to public than to private affairs] H, that 
honesty is [always] the best policy)— [I repeat it 
thoroforo lot those engagements] If If bo observed in 
their gcuumo sense.— But in my opinion it is umioccs- 
sary, and ivould be unwiso to oxtond them — 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable 
ostabliahmcnts, on a icspcctably dcfoiiBivo posture, we 
may safely trust to [temporary] ulliuncos for extra- 
ordinary emergencies. 

IJarinony, liberal miercourso with all nations, are 
rccoinineudcd by policy, huimiinty and interest. — ^But 
oven our commercial policy should hold an equal and 
impartial hand — neither seeking nor granting oxclu- 
faivo favours or profercHices j — eonsiiltiiig tho natural , 
course of things, — (liffusing and diversifying by gentle 
moans tho streams of commorco, but forcing nothing j— 
establishing with Powers so disposed-- in order to givo 
to trade a stable conrao, to dufino tho rights of our 
Merchants and to cnablu the Govermuont to support 
them— convoutional rules of intorcuitrso, tho beat that 
present circumstances and mutual opinion will permit j 
but temporary, and liable to bo from time to time 
abandoned or varied, as oxponenco and circumstances 
shall dloiato| constantly keeping in view, that His 
folly in one nation to look for disiiiiorcsted favours 
[from] f ti another,— that it must pay with a portion of 

cii (unuBpootiOn liidood, Imt with + an 

1 connection Hn 11 to olwervo n neither of two 
to thiow our weight Into the oppofiitc acalo 
1 f oin* tt Iniimato oonneotlonR pro-oxifltlng 
jjil for X hold it to bo as liuclu public as in pihato traus* 
aotloiiR 

tin thoBo inubt occasional ttt at 


its independence for whatever it may accept under 
that character — ^that by such acceptance, it may place 
itself in the condition of having given equivalents for 
nominal favours and yet of being reproached with in- 
giatitude for not giving more — There can be no great- 
er error than to expect, or calculate upon real favouis 
from Hation to Nation — Tis au illusion which expen- 
ence must cure, which ajust pride ought to discard 

In offering to you, my Countrymen, those counsels 
of an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they 
will make tho strong and lasting impression, 1 could 
wish,— that they will controul the usual current of 
the passionsor prevent our Nation from running the 
couise which has hitherto marked the destiny of Na- 
tions —But if I may even flatter myself, that -they may 
be productive of some partial benefit , some occasional 
good , that they may now and then recur to moderate 
the fury of party spirit, to warn against the mischiefs 
of foreign intrigue, to guard against the impostures of 
pretended patiiotism, this hope will be a full recom- 
pense for the solicitude for your welfare, by whicli 
they have been dictated — 

How far m the discharge of my official duties, I have 
been guided by the principles which have been delin- 
eated, the public Records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to Tou, and to the "World — To 
myself, the assurance of my own conscience ^i&, that I 
have at least believed myself to bo guided by them. 

In relation to tho still subsisting War in Euiope, niy 
Proclamation of the 22d of April I'TOfl is tho index to 
my plan.— Sanctioned by your appioving voice and by 
that of Your Representatives in both Houses of Con- 
gress, the spirit of that meusuro has coniiiiiuilly gov- 
erned mo —uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me fiom it 

Affcor dcliboraio oxaniination with tho aid of tho best 
lights I could obtain, ] I was well satisfied that our 
country, under all the oirciunstancos oi tho ease, had 
a right 1o take, and was liotind in duty and iiitorost to 
take a Neutral po.sitioii.— Having taken it, I deter- 
mined, as far as Hhould depend upon me, to iiudntuin 
it, with inodeiation, poiaevmmco and firmness. — 

[Tho considerations which respect the right to hold 
this conduct, [H is not necessary] 1 on tlii.s occasion 
[to detail ] I will only observe, that aceordiiig to my 
imderatanding of the matter, that right, so fur from 
hemg denied hy the Belhgerenl Powers, has bei'u nr- 
iuallj’’ admitted by all.— J | 


(* and from men disaateelne m their impiesHloim of the 
orieln, progresB, and nature of that war,) 

t some of them of a delleate nature, wamld be Improp- 
erly tlio subject of expbumUoi). ^ X t 

i The conHlderutioim which resiK^rt tho right to hold 
ibis conduct, Bomo of them of a (leliciito nature, wouhl ho 
Impreporiy tho Hubjeet of cxiilfuiatlon on ibis oeeuHioii. I 
win barely ohseivi^ that ae<‘orilinK to my uiulerstamliug (d 
the inaltor, that right so fiu fiom being denied by uiiy tad- 
ligemit Powder, Ims ia'ou viitiudly adniftled hy all.-— 

Thle paragraph ia then crnHcd from the word “eon- 
duct,’’ and tho mllowiug Henteueo iiiturllned, “’vvoulu im 
improperly the Hubjeot of particular discussion on this ta*. 
oasloii. I will barely otiHOVve that to mo they appear to ho 
varrantod hy wolI-eBialdlMliod jirlnelplcB of the Lans of 
Nations as npplicahb to tho iiaturo of our alliatioe with 
Fraueo in coimoet ion with the oirourastances of the War, 
and tho relative Bituatioii of the coutendlng XWios.” 

A piece of paper is aft or war da wafeicd over both, on 
which tho paragraph as it stands in tbo text Is ’wriMoh, and 
on tho mar^n is tho following 

draft, and it Is quostionablo wluoh of tho two Is to bo pre- 
ferred.” 
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Tho duty of holding a neutral conduct may be in- 
ferred, without anything more, from the obligation 
which justice and humanity impose on every NatloUj 
m cases m which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate 
the relations of Peace and Amity towai ds other Nations 
The inducements of interest for observing that con- 
duct, will best be referred to your own lellections and 

experience With me, a predominant motive has 

been to endeavour to gain time to our country to settle 
and mature its yet recent institutions, and to progress 
without mteiTuption to thaL degree of strength and 
consistency, which is necesaaiy to give it, humanly 
speaking, the command of its own foituncs 
Though in leviowmg the incidents of my Admims- 
tiation, I am unconscious of intcntioual error — ^I am 
iievcitlieless too sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I [may] have committed many eirois — 
[Whatever they may be I] fervently beseech the Al- 
mighty to avert or mitigate [the evils to which they 
may tench] I —I shall also carry with me the hope 


that my country will never cease to view them with 
indulgence ; and that after forty-five years of my life 
dedicated to its service, with au upright zeal, the 
faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned to 
oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of 
rest [E] 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, 
and. actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is 
so natural to a man who views in it the native soil of 
himself and his progenitors foi [several] § genera- 
tions ; — I anticipate with pleasing expectation that re- 
treat, in which I promise myself to realize, without 
alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst 
of my fellow citizens, the benign influence of good 
Laws under a free Government, — the ever favourite 
object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, 
oi our mutual cares, labours and dangers | 

Go WASniNGTON, 


United States, 
19f/i SeptembeVi 


^ 1790 . 


Ill 

PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE DEATH’ OF 

WASHINGTON. 


BPIU'ICII OP JOHN MARSHALL IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPPwESBNTATITEB, AND RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE, DECEMBER Idm, 
1700 II 

Mu 8pkakkr, 

The melancholy event, which was yesterday an- 
nounoed with doubt, has been rendered but too certain. 
Our Washington is nomoio! The hero, iliQ patriot, 
and the sago of America ) the man on whom m times 
of danger eveiy eye nas turned, and all hopes wore 
placed, lives now only m liis own great actions, and in 
the lioarls of an afiectionato and afilictcd people. 

If, Kir, it had oven not boon usual openly to testify 
roHpeci for tlio memory of those whom Heaven has se- 
lociecl as ita instruments for dispensing good to man, 
jot such has been the uncommon worth, and such the 
extraordinary incidents, which hayo marked the life 
of him whoso loss wo all deplore, that the whole Amer- 
ican nation, impulled by the same feelings, would call 
with one voice for a public manifestation of that sor- 
row, which is so deep and so universal. 


^ T tU'prooato the evils to which tlioy may tend,, and 
i* them 

1 May J wtihout the charge of ostentation add, that 
ludthcr anihition nor interest has boon the impelling cause 
of my aotlou^^— that I have never designedly mlsusod any 
power conhded to mo nor hesitated to use one, where I 
thought it could redound to your benefit ? May I without 
the apnearanoo of afioctatlon pay, that the fortune with 
which I oamo Into offloo Is not bettered otherwise than by 
tlio tniprovomont In the value of property which the quick 
progiess and uncommon propperity of our country liavo 
profliiood? May I still funher add without breach of del- 
icacy, that I Bhall retire without cause for a blush, with no 
sontimonts alien to the force of those vows for the happi- 
UOBS of his country so natural to a citizen who secs in it 


More than any other individual, and as much as to 
one individual was p>ossible, has he contributed to 
found this our widc-spreadmg empire, and to give to 
the western world independence and freedom 

Having efibeted the groat object for which ho was 
placed at the head of our armies, we have seen him 
convert the sword into tho plouglisharo, and sink the 
soldier m the citizen, 

\Yhen tho debility of our federal system bad becomo 
manifest, and tho bonds which connected this vast 
continent were dissolving, wo have seen him the chief 
of tbofeo patuots who formed for us a constitution, 
which, by preserving the union, will, I trust, substan- 
tiate and perpetuate those blessings which our Revo- 
lution had promised to bestow. 

In. obedience to the general voice of his country, 
calling him to preside over a great people, we have 
seen him once more quit the retirement lie loved, and, 
in a season more stormy and tempestuous than war it- 
self, with calm and wise dotormmaiioii pursue tho true 
mterests of tho nation, and contribute, more than any 


Ibo nntivo soil of his progcnltois and bimsolf for four geii- 
oratioiiB'i 

On tho margin opposilo this paragiaph is tho following 
note: “This paiagraiili may have tho appearance of eolf- 
dietrust and moie vanity ” 

§ four 

11 Thopanigraph boginniiigwiih tho words, "May I with- 
out tho charge of ostentation add,” having boon struck out, 
the following note is written on tho maigin of that which 
IB insoitcd in its place m tho tevt " Contlniiatioii of tho 
paraeraph pi eocding the last ending with tho word ‘ reei’ ” 
n T'he hitoHigenco of tho death of ‘Washington had been 
received the procoding day, and the House immediately 
adiourncd. 1 no next morning Mr. Marshall addresi^ed this 
speech to the Houso 
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other could contribute, to the establishment of that sys- 
tem of pohoy, which will* I trust, yet preserre our 
peace, oui honor, and our independence. 

Having been twice unanimously chosen the chief 
magistrate of a free people, we have seen him, at a 
time when his re-olection with universal suffrage could 
not be doubted, afford to the world a rare instance of 
moderation, by withdrawing from his station to the 
peaceful walks of private life. 

However the public confidence may change, and the 
public affections fiiictuate with respect to others, with 
respect to him they have, m war and in peace, in pub- 
lic and m pnvate life, been as steady as his own firm 
mind, and as constant as his own exalted virtues 

Let us, then, Mr Speaker, pay the last tribute of re- 
spect and affection to our departed friend Let the 
grand council of the nation display those sentiments 
which the nation feels. For this purpose I hold in my 
hand some resolutions, which I take the liberty of offer- 
ing to the house 

Besolved, That this house wnll wait on the President, 
in condolence of this mournful event. 

Besohed, That the Speaker’s chair he shrouded with 
black, and that the membeis and officers of the house 
wear black during the session. 

Besolvcdf That a committee, in conjunction with one 
from the Senate, be appointed io consider on the most 
suitable manner of paying honor to the memory of tlio 
man, first in wai, first m peace, aud first in the hearts 
of his follow-citizcna 


LETTER PROM TUB SENATE TO TTIE PRESIDENT 
OP THE UNITED STATES 

23 Decoiuber, IVOa 
Sir, 

Tho Senate of the United States respectfully take 
leave to express to you then* deep regret for the loss 
their country sustains in the death of General George 
Waslnngton 

This event, so disireasing to all our fcllow-cilizcna, 
must be peciiluirly heavy io you, who have long been 
associated with him in deeds of patriotism. Permit 
us, Sir, to mingle our tears with yours. On tins occa- 
sion it 13 manly io woep. To lose such a man, at such 
a crisih, is no common calamity to the world. Our 
country mourns a lather. Tho Almighty Disposer of 
human events has taken from ua our greatest benefac- 
tor and oni ament It becomes us io submit with rev- 
erence to him '' who makoili darkness lus pavilion.^' 

With patriotic pride we review the life of our Wash- 
ington, and comparo him with those of other countries 
who have been pre-omment in fame. Ancient and 
modern limes are diminished before him. Greatness 
and guilt have too often boon allied j but his famo is 
whiter than it is brilliant. Tho destroyers of nations 
stood abashed at the majesty of his virtues. It re- 
proved the intomporanco of their ambition, and dark- ; 
cned the splendor of victory, Tho soeno is closed, 
and we are no longer anxious lest misfortune should 
sully hia glory j he has travelled on to the end of his 
journey, and carried with him an increasing weight of 
honor? he has deposited it safely, where miafortuno 
cannot tarnish it, where malice cannot blast it. Fa- 


vored of Heaven, he departed without exhibiting tho 
weakness of humanity. Magnanimous in death, the 
darkness of the giave could not obscure his bright- 
ness. 

Such was the man whom wo deplore. Thanks to 
God, his glory is consummated Washington yet lives 
on earth in his spotless example? Ins spiiit is m 
Heaven. 

Let his countrymen consecrate the memory of the 
heroic general, the patriotic statesman, aud the viitu- 
ous sage Let them teach their children never to for- 
get, that the fruits of his labors and his example are 
their inhentance. 


THE PEESIHENT’S ANSWER. 

23 December, IT&O 

Gentlemen of the Senate, 

I I receive with the most respectful and affectionate 
sentiments, in this impiessive addiess, the obliging 
expi'cssions of yoyr regret for the loss our country has 
sustained in tho death of her most c&tecmecl, beloved, 
and admired citizen. 

In the multitude of my thoughts aud iccollcctions 
on this melancliolj^ event, yon will permit inc to say, 
that I have seen him iii tho days of advoisity, in some 
of the scenes of his deepest distress and most tijnng 
perplexities, I have also attended him in lus highest 
elevation and most prosperous felicity, with uniform 
admiration of his wisdom, moderation, and cmihiancy. 

Among all our original associates in that memorablo 
league of this continent, in 1774, which first expressed 
the sovereign will of a free nation in Amoi ica, he was 
tho only one remaining m the general govcrnnicni 
Although with a constitution nioio enfecblod than liis, 
at an ago when ho thought it necessary to prepare for 
retirement, I feel myself alone, bereaved of my Iasi 
hi other, yot I dcrivo a strong consolation from tho 
unammous disposition which appeals in all ages and 
classes, io mingle ihcir sorrows witli imno on this 
common calamity to the world, 

Tho life of our Wasbingiun cannot suffer l^y a com- 
parison with those of ether countries who havo been 
most celebrated and exalted by fame. Tho attributes 
and decorations of royalty could only havo served to 
eclipse tho majesty of those virtues which iruulo him, 
from being a modest citizen, a more rosplondont lumi- 
nary. Mibfortimc, had ho lived, could horoafter have 
sullied his glory only with ilioso superficial minds, 
who, believing that character and actions aro marked 
by success alone, rarely doaorvo to onjoy it. Maheo 
could never blast hia honor, and envy made him a 
singular excoption to her universal rule. For hnnsolf, 
he had lived long enough to life and to glory j for his 
follow-citizens, if their prayers could have boon an- 
swered, ho would havo boon immortal? for me, his 
departure i a at a most unfortunaie moraon fc. Trusting, 
however, in tho wise and righteous dominion of X^rovi- 
dence over tho passions of men and tho rosuHs of ihcir 
actions, as well as over thoir livoa, nothing remains 
for mo but humble rosignaiion. 

His example is now complete j and it will teach wis- 
dom and virtue to magistrates^ oitkous# and men, not 
only in the present age, hut in ihture generations, as 
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long as our history shall be read. If a Trajan found a 
Pliny, a Marcus Aurelius can never want biographers, 
eulogists, or historians 

John Adams. 


JOINT PESOLPTIONB ABORTED BT BOTH 
HOUSES OF CONGIIESS. 

Deccinhov 2Zd, Mmlved^ by the Senate and House 
of Repiescntatives of the United States of America, in 
Congicss assembled, That a marble monument be 
erected by the United States at the Capitol of the city 
of Washington, and that the family of General Wash- 
ington bo lequcsted to permit his body to be deposited 
under it, and that the monument be so designed as to 
commemorate the great events of his military and 
political life. 

And Iq it further resolved^ That there be a funeral 
procession from Congress Hall, to the German Lutheran 
Church, in memory of General George Washington, on 
Thursday the 2nth instant, and that an oration be pie- 
pared at the request of Congress, to be delivered before 
both Houses that day, and that the President of the 
Seuaie, and Speaker of the House of Boprcscntatives, 
be desired to request oue of the Members of Congress 
to prepare and deliver the same. 


And he it furtTi&r resolved^ That it be recommended 
to the people of tbe United States, to wear crape on 
their left arm, as mourning, for thirty days. 

And he %t further resolved. That the President of the 
United States be requested to direct a copy of these 
resolutions to be transmitted to Mis. Washington, 
assuring her of the profound respect Congress will 
ever bear for her person and character, of their con- 
dolence on the late afflicting dispensation of Provi- 
dence , and entreating her assent to the interment of 
the remains of General Washington m the manner 
expressed in the first resolution. 

Resolved, That the President of tbe United States be 
requested to issue bis proclamation, notifying to the 
people throughout the United States the recommenda- 
tion contained in the third resolution. 

Decemher 30th, Jiesolmd, That it be recommended 
to the people of the United States to assemble, on the 
twenty -second day of February next, m such numbers 
and manner as may be convenient, publicly to testify 
tbeir grief for tbe death of General George Washing- 
ton, by suitable eulogies, orations, and discourses, or 
by public prayers. 

A'ivd %t %s further resolmd^ That the President he re- 
quested to issue a proclamation for the purpose of 
carrying the foregoing resolution into effleci 


IV. 

WASHINGTON’S WILL. 


In THU of God, Amen : 

I, George Washington, of Mount Vernon, a citizen 
of the United liSlatos, and lately President of the same, 
do make, ordain, and declare this instrument, which 
18 written with my own hand, and every page thereof 
subscribod with my namo,'^^ to be my last Winn and 
Testament, revoking all othcr.^. 

Imprmit— 'All my debts, of which there are but 
few, and none of magnitude, are to bo punctually and 
speedily paid, and the legacies liorem after bequeathed, 
are to bo discharged as soon as eircumstaucos wUI per- 
mit, and in the manner directed. 

Item,’— To my dearly beloved wife, Martha Washing- 
I give and bequeath the use, profit, and benefit 
of my whole estate real and personal, for the term of 
her natural hfo, except such parts thereof as are spe- 
cially disposed of horoaflcr. My improved lot m the 
town of Alexandria, situated on Pitt and Cameron 
streets, I give to her and her heirs for ever ; as I also 
do my household and kitebon furniture of every sort 
and kind, with tho liquors and groceries which may 
bo on hand at tho time of my decease, to be used and 
disposed of aa she may think proper. 

Item . — Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will 
and desire that all the slaves whom I hold in mg own 
right shall receive their ffloedora. To emancipate 
them during her li^ would, though earnestly wished 

* In tho original mamieorlpt, George Wasuington’s 
naino was written at tho bottom of every page 

50 


by mo, be attended with such insuperable difficulties, 
on account of their intermixture by marriage with the 
dower negroes, as to excite the most painful sensa- 
tions, if not disagreeable consequences to the latter, 
while both descriptions are in the occupancy of the 
same proprietor ; it not being in my power, under the 
tenure by which the dower negroes are hold, to manu- 
mit tliem. And whereas, among those who will re- 
ceive freedom accoiding to this devise, there may be 
aonio, who, from old age or bodily infirmities, and 
others who, on account of their infancy, will be unable 
to support themselves, it is my will and desire, that 
all who come under the first and second description, 
shall be comfortably clothed and fed by my heira 
while they livey and that such of the latter descrip- 
tion os have no parents living, or, if living, are un- 
able or unwilling to provide for them, shall be bound 
by the court until they shall arrive at the ago of twenty- 
fivo years j and m cases where no record can be pro- 
duced, wheroby their ages can be ascertained, tbe 
judgment of the court, upon its own view of the sub- 
ject, shall be adequate and final. The negroes thus 
bound, are (by their masters or mistresses) to be 
taught to read and write, and to be brought up to 
some useful occupation, agreeably to tho laws of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, providing for the support 
of orphan and other poor children. And I do h"®'eby 
expressly forbid the sale or transportation oat of the 
said Commonwealth, of any slave I n&ay die possessed 
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of, under any pretence wtiatsoever. And I do, more- 
oyer, most pointedly and most solemnly enjoin it upon 
my executors hereafter named, or the stiryivors of 
them, to see that this clause respecting slaves, and 
every part thereof, he religiously fulfilled at the epoch 
at which it IS directed to take place, without evasion, 
neglect, or delay, after the crops which may then be 
on the ground are harvested, particulaily as it respects 
the aged and infirm ; seeing that a regular and per- 
manent fund he established for their support, as long 
as there aie subjects req^uinng it j not trusting to the 
uncertain provision to be made by individuals. And 
to my mulatto man, calling himself ^Yill%<m 

Lee^ I give immediate fieedom, or, if he should prefer it, 
(on account of the accidents which have befallen him, 
and which have rendered him incapable of walking, 
or of any active employment,) to remain in the situa- 
tion he now is, it shall be optional in hina to do so , in 
either case, however, I allow him an annuity of thirty 
dollars, during his natural life, which shall be inde- 
pendent of the victuals and clothes he has been accus- 
tomed to receive, if he chooses the last alternative , 
but m fail with Ins freedom, if he prcfcis the first, 
and this I give him, as a testimony of my sense of 
his attachment to me, and for hia faithful services 
during tlm Revolution aiy war 
Itbm —To the trustees (governors, or by whatsoever 
other name they may be designated) of the Academy 
m the town of Aloxuudria, I give and bequeath, iii 
trust, four thousand dpllars, or m other words, twenty 
of the shares which I bold m the Bank of Alexandria, 
towards tho support of a free school, ostabli&hcd at 
and annexed to, tho said Academy, for the purpose of 
educating such orphan children, or the children of 
such other poor and indigent persons, uho aio unable 
to accomplish it with their own means, and who, m 
tho judgment of the inistoes of tho said seminary, are 
best entitled to the benefit of this donation The 
aforesaid twenty shares I give and bequeath in per- 1 
pctiiity j tho dividends only of which arc to be drawn 
for and applied, by llm said trustees for tho lime 
being, for tho uses above nicntionod; the slock to re- 
main entire and uutouohcd, unless indications of 
failure of the said hank should be so apparent, or a 
discoiitiiiiiancG thereof should render a removal of 
this fund necessary. In either of those cases, tho 
amount of tho stock boro devised is to he vested in 
some other bank or public institution, whereby the 
interest may with regularity and certainty bo drawn 
and applied as above. And to prevent niibcoiiccption, 
my moaning Is, and is hereby declared to be, that 
these twenty shares arc in lion of, and not in addition 
to, the thousand pounds given by a missive letter 
some years ago, in consequence whereof an annuity of 
fifty pounds has since been paid towards tho support 
of this institution. 

Whereas, by a law of tho OommonwealtU of 
Tirgiuia, enacted in tho year tho Xjogislftture 
thereof was pleased, as an evidence of its approbation 
of the services I had rendered the public during the 
Bevolution, and partly, 1 bolleve, in consideration of my 
having suggested the vast advantages which the oom- 
mimity would derive from the extension of its inland, 
navigation under legisUtivo patronage, to present xuo 


with one hundred shares, of one hundred dollars each, 
in the incorporated Company, established foi the pur- 
pose of extending the navigation of James River from 
the tide water to the mountains, and also with fifty 
shares, of £100 sterling each, in the coiporation of 
another company, likewise established for tho similar 
purpose of opening the navigation of the River Poto- 
mac from the tide water to Port Cumberland, the ac- 
ceptance of which, although the offer ivas highly 
honorable and grateful to my feelings, was refused, as 
inconsistent with a principle which I had adopted and 
had never departed fiom, viz., not to receive pecuniary 
compensation for any sei vices I could rendoi my coun- 
try in its arduous struggle with Great Britain for its 
rights, and because I had evaded similar, piopositions 
from other States in the Union ; adding to this refusal, 
however, an intimation, that, if it should be the pleas- 
ure of the legislature to permit me to appropriate the 
said shares to piibho itses^ I would leccive them on 
those terms with due sensibility; and this it having 
consented to m flattering terms, as will appear by a 
subsequent law, and sundry resolutions, in the most 
ample and honorable maunei , — I pioceed, alter this 
recital, for the moie correct understanding of the case, 
to declare that, as it has always been a source of 
sGiious regret with me, to see tho youth of these 
United States sent to foreign countiica for tho purpose 
of education, often bciorc thoir minds were fo iinod, or 
they had imbibed any adequate ideas of the bajqnnoss 
of tbcir own; contracting too Ireqiieiitly, not only 
habits of dissipation and extravagance, but prmciplea 
imfiiendly to republican govcvnmoiii, and to 1 he true 
and genuine liberties of maiilaiid, wliieh tbereaftcr 
arc rarely overcome; for tlioiiO reanons it luus boon my 
ardent wish to see a phm devised on a liberal .scale, 
ivhich would have a tendency to spread hyntumatic 
ideas through all parts of this rising emiiiro, tlioroby 
to do away local attachments and State prejudices, as 
far ns the nature of things would, or indeed ought to 
admit, from our national councils. Looking an\unihly 
forward to tho accomphshmeiit of so desirable an ob- 
ject as this is (m my estimation), my mind has not 
been able to contemplate any plan more likely to efleet 
tho measure, than tho ostablialimeui of a Univuiisitv 
in a central part of tho United Status, to wdiicli the 
youths of fortune ami talonia from all parts thereof may 
bo sent for tho completion of their education, in all tho 
hianohea of pohto literature, in arts and scienccB, m 
acquiring knowledge lu tho pnuciploB of politics mid 
good government, and, as a matter of mtlnito iuiport- 
anco in my judgment, by associating with each oilier 
and forming friondshipa in juvenilo yearn, be enabled 
to free themselves in a proper degree from those local 
prejudices and habitual jcttlouaiea wbioh have just 
been mentionod, and which, when carried to excess, 
aro never-failmg sowreoa of disquietude to tho public 
mind, and pregnant of mischievous consoquonoes to 
this country. Under those imprcBsions, so fully 
dilated, 

giro and bequeath, in perpetuity, tho fifty 
shares which I hold in the Potomac company, (under 
tho aforesaid acts of tho Legislature of Virginia,) to- 
wards tho endowment of a University, to he established 
within tho limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
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auspices of the general government, if that government 
should incline to ei^teud a fostering hand towards it , 
and, until svich seminary is established, and the funds 
ausing on these shaies shall he required for its sup- 
poit, my further will and desire is, that the profit 
accnriiig thexcfrom shall, whenever the dividends are 
made, be laid out in pin chasing stock in the bank of 
Columbia, or some other bank, at the discretion of my 
OACCutors, or by the Treasurer of the United States for 
the time being under the direction of Congiess, pro- 
vided that honorable body should patronize the meas- 
ure ; and the dividends proceeding from the purchase 
of such stock are to be vested in more stock, and so 
on, until a sum adequate to the accomplishment of the 
object is obtained , of which I have not the smallest 
doubt, before many yeaia pass away, even if no aul or 
encouragement is given by the legislative authority, or 
from any other souice 

/({a/t.— -The hundred shares which I hold in the 
James Rivoi Company, I have given and now confirm 
111 perpetuity, to and for the use and benefit of Liberty 
Hall Academy, in tho County of Rockbridge m the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

lUni — I release, cxoneiate, and discharge the estate 
of iny clecensed brother, Safnuel WasJ^iufftm, ftom the 
nient of tho inojioy which is duo to me for the land 
I sold to Pliihp P\iiidliioni (Ijmg in tho county of 
Berkeley,') uho asssignod the sumo to him, the said 
wlio by agrceinout w^ua to pay mo therefor. 
And whereas, by some contract (the purport of which 
was never oonimiuiicated to me) between the said 
and Ins son, Thornton WaBliingtoii^ tho latter 
became po&aossod of tho aforesaid land, without any 
convuyanco having passed from me, either to the said 
it ndlctO)ii the said S(wmel) or tho said T?iorjitoii, and 
willioui any consideration having been made, by which 
iK\gloct neither tlio legal noi equitable title has been 
alienati'd ; it rests therefore with mo to declare my 
intentions concerning tho prcraiacs j and these arc, to 
give and bequeath tho said land to whomsoever tho 
Siiul Thornton, lVLw7i'in(jto7i (who is also dead) devised 
tho same, or to his heirs for ever, if lie died mtcsialc ; 
exonerating tho estate of the said Thorn ton j equally 
with lhat of tho said from paymont of tho 

pnreUaso money, which, with iiitorcst, agreeably to the 
original contract with tlio said Pendleton^ would 
amount to more than a thousand pounds. And where- 
as two other sons of ray said deceased brother 
namely, Qmvga Btqdo$ WmJdngton, and Lawrence 
Augmtim WasUngUm^ wore, by tho decease of those 
to whoso caro they were committed, brought under 
my protection, and, in consequence, have occasioned 
advances on my part for thoir education at college and 
other schools, for thoir board, clothing, and other 
incidental exponsoa, to tho amount of near five thou- 
sand dollars, over and above the sums furnished by 
their estate, which sum it may bo inconvenicut for 
thorn or thoir fhthor’s estate to refund j I do for these 
reasons acquit thorn and the said estate from the pay- 
ment thereof, my intention being, that all accounts 
between them and me, and their father's estate and 
mo, shall stand balanced. 

Tho balance due to mo from tho estate of 
Mrtholoimm JOandridge^ deceased, (my wife’s brother,) 


and w'hich amounted on the first day of October, 1795, 
to four hundred and twenty-five pounds, (as will appear 
by an account rendered by his deceased son, John 
Landndgej who was the acting executorof his father’s 
■will,) I release and acquit from the payment thereof 
And the negroes, then thirty-three in number, formeily 
belonging to the said estate, who were taken in exe- 
cution, sold, and pui chased m on my account, in the 
year {})lanh), and ever since have remained in the 
possession and to the use of 1/ary, widow of the said 
PaHholomm Landridgey with then increase, it is my 
will and desire shall continue and be in her possession, 
without paying hue, or making compensation for the 
same for the time past, or to come, during her natural 
life , at the expiration of which, I direct that all of 
them who are forty years old and upwards shall receive 
their freedom, and all under that age, and above six- 
teen, shall serve seven years and no longer , and all 
under sixteen years shall seive until they are twenty- 
five years of age, and then be free And, to avoid 
disputes lespectmg the ages of any of these negroes, 
they are to bo taken into the court of the county m 
which they reside, and the judgment thereof, m this 
relation, shall be final and record thereof made, which 
may be adduced as evidence at any time thereafter if 
disputes should arise concerning tho same And I 
further direct, that the licirs of the said Lar^liolomew 
PancMdijo shall equally share the benefits arising 
from the services of the said negroes according to 
the tenor of this devise, upon the decease of their 
mother. 

Itoin — If Charles Cartel^ who intermarried with my 
nieco Betty LaoUf is not sufiicicntly secured m tho 
title to the lots he had of me in the town of Frcdoricks- 
hurg, it is my will and desire, that my executors shall 
make such conveyances of them as tho law requires to 
render it perfect. 

Mein — To my nephew, William Augustine WasJhing- 
toriy and Ins heirs, (if he should conceive them to be 
objects worth prosecuting), a lot m tho town of Man- 
chester, (opposite to Richmond,) No 205, drawn on 
my sole account, and also the tenth of one or two 
hundred acre lots, and two or three half-acre lots, in 
the city and vicinity of Richmond, drawn in partner- 
ship with nine others, ail m the lottery of the deceased 
William Byrd^ are given , as is also a lot which I pur- 
chased of John Iloody conveyed by William WUlie 
and 8amt>d Gordoiiy trustees of the said John Moody 
numbered 130, in the town of Edinburgh, in the County 
of Prince George, State of Virginia. 

Afm—To my nephew, Bushrod Washington^ I 
give and bequeath all the papers in ray possession 
which relate to my civil and military administration of 
the afiairs of this country I leave to him also such of 
ray private papers as are worth preserving , and at the 
decease of my wife, and before, if she is not inclined 
to retain thorn, I give and bequeath my hbraiy of 
books and pamlphcts of every kind. 

/i{m.“-Having sold lands which I possessed in the 

* As General Wtiehingion never had any oliildren, he 
gave the laiger part of his piopcityto hia nepliews and 
nieces, and tho children of Mrs. \Vaehingtoii*6 ison by 
her first marriage. Tho principal heir was^n^rod 
Washington, son of his brother John Augustinb Wash- 
ington, 
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State of Pennsylvania and part of a tract held m equal 
light with GeoTQQ Clinton^ late governor of New York, 
111 the State of New York, my share of land and in- 
terest in the Great Dismal Swamp, and a tract of 
land which I owned in the County of Gloucester,— 
uithholdiiig the legal titles thereto, until the con- 
si^eiation money should be paid— and having more- 
over leased and conditionally sold (as will appear 
by the tenor of the said leases) all my lands upon 
the Great Kenhawa, and a tract upon DifScult Run, 
in the County of Loudoun, it is my will and direc- 
tion, that whensoever the contracts are fully and re- 
spectively complied with, according to the spirit, true 
intent, and meaning thereof, on the part of the pur- 
chasers, their heirs or assigns, that then, and in that 
case, conveyances arc to be made, agreeably to the 
terms of the said contracts, and the money ansmg 
therefrom, when paid, to he vested in bank stock , the 
dividends whereof, as of that also which is already vest- 
ed therein, are to mure to my said wife during her 
life; but the stock itself ps to remain and be sub- 
ject to the gcneial distribution hereafter directed 

Item —To the Mirl of Jhclian I recommit the “Box 
made of the Oak that sheltered the groat Sii William 
Wallac^y after the battle of Falkirk,” presented to mo 
by his Loulalnp, in terms too Mattering forme to re- 
peat, with a request “to pass it, on the event of my 
decease, the man in my country, who should appear 
to merit it best, upon the same condilioiis that have 
induced him to send it to mo.” Whether easy or uot 
to select the man, who might comport with Ins Loid- 
sliip’a opinion in this respect, is not for mo to say , 
but, conceiving that no disposition of tins i aluablc 
curiosity can be more eligible than the recomnutmeni 
of it to Ins own cabinet, agreeably to the oiiguial 
design of the Goldsmiths’ Gompany of Edinburgh, 
nho prosontocl it to him, and, at his request, consented 
that it should bo transfer! cd to mo, I do give uud 
bequeath the same to his Lordship ; and, iii case of Ins 
decease, to lus heir, with my grateful thanks for the 
distinguished honor of presenting it to me, and more 
especially for the favorable sentiments with which he 
accompanied it, 

Mm,— To my brother GMvU^ WaMigtony I give 
and bequeath the gold-headed cane left ino by Dr 
in Ins will. I add nothing to it because of 
the ample provision I have made for his issue. To the 
acquainiaucGs and friends of my juvenile years, 
nne^ Wasliwgton>mi\.Bohcrt Wmhwgtmy of Ohotanck, 
I give my otlier two gold-hcadcd canes, having my 
arms engraved on ihoni ; and to each, as they will bo 
useful where they live, I leave one of tho spyglasses, 
which constitaitcd part of my equipage dunng the 
late war. To my compatriot in arnia and old and 
intimate friend, Dr CmU\ t give my bureau (or, as 
the cabinet-makers cull it, tambour secretary) and the 
circular chair, an appendage of my study. To Dr, 
Damd Slmari I give my largo shaving and dressing 
tabic, and my tel cscope. To the Bovoreud, now Brym^ 
Lord FairfaZy I give a Bible, in three laigo folio 
volumes, with notes, preaentod to me by the Bight 
Beverend Thonrn Wiimuy Bishop of Sodpr and 
Man, To General I give a pair of flaoly- 

Wrought steel pistols, taken from the enemy in the 


revolutionary war To my sisters-in-Iaw, Bamalb 
WaslmigtoTh and Mildred Washington^ to my friends, 
Meawr Stuart, Eannah Washington, of Fairheld, and 
FUzdbeth Washington, of Hayfield, I give each a 
mourning ring, of the value of one hundred dollars. 
These bequests are not made for the intrinsic value of 
them, but as mementos of my esteem and regard. To 
Tobias Lear I give the use of the farm, which he now 
holds in virtue of a lease from me to him and his de- 
ceased wife, (for and during their natural hves,) free 
from rent during his life ; at the expiiatiou of which, it 
IS to be disposed of as is hereinafter directed. To Sally 
B Llayme, (a distant relation of mine,) I give and be- 
queath three hundred dollars To Sarah Green, 
daughter of the deceased Thomas Bishop, and to Aim 
Wedler, daughter of John Alton, also deceased, I give 
each one hundred dollars, in consideration of the 
attachment of their fathers to mo ; each of whom hav- 
ing lived nearly foity years in my family To each of 
my nephoivs, William Augustine Washington, George 
Lewis, George Steptoe Washington, Bushrod Washing- 
ton, md. Samuel Washington, I give one of the swords 
or couteaux, ot which I may die possessed, and they 
aicto choose in the order they are named. These 
swoids arc accompanied with an injunction not to 
unsheath them for the purpose of shedding blood, ex- 
cept it bo for self-defence oi in dofonco of their coun- 
try and its lights ; and in the latter case, to keep them 
unsheathed, and prefei falling ivith the.m in their 
hands to the relinquishment thereof. 

And now, having gone thi ougli these siiecific devices, 
with explanations for the more con cot iuulcr.standing 
of the meaning and design of them, I proceed to the 
distribution of the more uuportant part of my estate, 
in manner following , 

First. — To my nephew, Bushrod Washington, and 
his heirs, (partly in consnloratiori of an intunation to 
his deceased father, while wo wore buchelor.s, and he 
had kindly undertaken to supci intend my estate during 
my military servict's in the former war between Great 
Bniaui and France, that, if I should full therein, Mount 
y enum, then less extonsive in domain tliuu at present, 
should becomo lus property,) I give and bequeath all 
that pari thereof, winch is comprehended within the 
following limits, viz. Beginning at the ford ofDogue 
Run, near my Mill, and oxionding along t)ic road, and 
bounilcd thereby, as it now goes, and ever has gono, 
since my I’ocoUaclion of it, to tlio ford of Little Hunt- 
ing Creek, at the Gum Spring, until it conies to a 
knoll opposite to an old road, which formerly jiassod 
through the lower hold of Miiddy-Ilolc Farm ; at which, 
oil the north side of the said road, uro ihreo red or 
Spanish oaks, marked as a corner, and a stcnio placed ; 
tUeuco by a Imo of trees, to bo marked rectangular, to 
the back line or outer boundary of the tract between 
Thomson Mason and myself; thence witli Drat lino 
easterly (now double ditching, with a post and rail 
foncG thereon) to the run of lutile Hunting Greek; 
ihcnco with that run, wludi is tho boundoi'y beiwoon 
the lands of tho late Humphrey Fmhs and mo, to tho 
iido water of Gio siiid creek ; thouco by that water to 
Potomac Biver ; thenco with tho river to iho mouth of 
Doguo Creek; and thence with tho said Hogue Creek 
to the place of beginning at the aforesaid Sird ; con- 
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taming upwards of four thousand acres, be the same 
more or less, together with the mansion-house, and all 
other buildings and improvements thereon. 

Second — In consideration of the consanguinity be^ 
tween them and my wife, being as nearly related to 
her as to myself, as on account of the affection I had 
foi, and the obligation I was under to, their father 
when living, wlio from his youth had attached himself 
to my person, and followed my fortunes through the 
vicissitudes of the late Revolution, aftex’wards devot- 
ing his time to the superintendence of my private con- 
cerns for many years, whilst my public employments 
rendered it impracticable for me to do it myself, there- 
by affording me essential services, and always perform- 
ing them in a manner the most filial and respectful, for 
these reasons, I say, I give and bequeath to George 
Fayette WasliingtommA Lawrence AugmUne WasMng' 
toii^ and their heirs, my estate oast of Little Ilnntuig 
Creek, lying on the River Potomac, including the farm 
of tliioe hundred and sixty acres, leased to TcHm Lear^ 
as noticed before, and contaming in the whole, by deed, 
two thousand and twenty-seven acres, be it more or 
loss ; winch said estate it is my will and desire should 
be equitably and advantageously divided between 
them, according to quantity, quality, and other cimim- 
stancea, when Ibo youngest shall have ai lived at the 
ago of twenty-one years, by three judicious and disin- 
toicslccl men , one to bo chosen by each of the brothers, 
mid the third by these two In the mean time, if the 
termination of my wife’s mteioat theiein bhouldhavo 
ceased, the profits arising therefrom arc to be applied 
for their joint uses and bonefit. 

Timin. — And whereas it bus always been my inten- 
tion, since my expectation of having issue has ceased, 
to consider tlio gniudcliildron of iny wife lu the same 
light as I do my own relations, and to act a friendly 
part by them ; moro ospcciaHy by tho two whom we 
have raised from their earliest mfancjq namely, 
Fhanov Parl'G Cudisaval George Washington Parhc 
Gtidh g and wlioreus the former of tlicbo halli lately 
intermarried with Laiorniec Lcivie, a son of my deceased 
sister, Ikity ZcwiSy by which the iiulucemontio iirovide 
for them both has been increased , wherefove, I give 
and boquoaili to the said LawroRGe LewiSy and JUeanov 
IWhe ZHoiBy his wife, and their heirs, the residue of 
my Mount Vernon estate, not already devised to my 
nopliew, Bmlirod WasUingio^iy comprehended with- 
in tho following doaoription, viz. All tho land north 
of tho road leading from tho ford of Doguo Run to the 
(Lim Spring as described in tho devise of tho other 
part of the tract to Bmhmi WasMngtony until it comes 
to the stone and throe red or Spanish oaks on the 
knoll ; thence with tho rectangular lino to the back 
lino (between Mr. Mason and me) ; thence with that 
hno westerly along the now double ditch to Doguo 
Bun, by tho tumbling dam of my Mill ; thence with 
the said run to the ford aforementioned. To which 
I add all the laud I possess vrest of the said Dogue 
Bun and Dogue Crock, bounded easterly and south- 
erly thereby ; together with the mill, distilloi'y, and 
all other houses and improvements on tho prem- 
ises, making together about two thousand acres, be it 
moro or less. 

Fouam— Actuated by tho principle already men- 


tioned, I give and bequeath to George Washington 
Parlce Ousizsy the grandson of my wife, and my ward, 
and to his heirs, the tract I hold on Pour Mile Run, in 
the vicinity of Alexandria, containing one thousand 
two hundred acres, more or less, and my entire square, 
No 21, in the city of VTashington 
PiPTu — All the rest and residue of my estate real 
and personal, not disposed of in manner aforesaid, in 
whatsoever consisting, wheresoever lying, and when- 
soever found, (a schedule of which, as far as is recol- 
lected, with a reasonable estimate of its value, is here- 
unto annexed,) I desire may be sold by my exeentors 
at such tunes, m such manner, and on such credits, 
(if an equal, valid, and satisfactory distribution of the 
specific property cannot be made without,) as in their 
judgment shall be most conducive to the interests of 
the parties concerned , and the moneys arising there- 
from to be divided into twenty-three equal parts, and 
applied as follows, viz To Wilham Augustine TFhiA- 
tngtOTLy Mimleth Spotsivood, Jane Thornton^ and tho 
heirs of Ann AsJiioji, sons and daughters of my deceas- 
ed brother, Augustine Washington, I give and bequeath 
four parts, that is, one part to each of them To 
Fielding Lmis, George Lewis, Fobert Lewis, IloioeU 
Lmts, and Bdty CarUr, sons and daughters of my de- 
ceased sister Bdty Lewis, I give and bequeath five 
other parts, one to each of them To George Steptoe 
Washington, Lawrence Augustine Washington, IIar7*iot 
Paihs, and the hoiis of Thornton Washington, sons 
and daughters of my deceased brother, Samuel Wasli^ 
ington, I give and bequeath other four parts , one to 
each of them To Corhn Washington, and the heirs 
of Jane Washington, son and daugthcr of my deceased 
brother, John Augustine Washington, I give and be- 
queath two paits, one to each of them. To Samuel 
Washington, Frances Bull, and Mildred Eammond, 
son and daughters of my brother Qharles Washington, 
I give and bequeath three parts ; one part to each of 
them. And to George Fayette Washington, Charles 
Augustine Washington, and Maria Washington, sons 
and (laughter of my deceased nephew, George Augiis- 
tinc Washington,! give one other part; that is, to each 
a third of that pari To Blkahdh Parhe Law, Martha 
Parlce Pder, and FUanor Parhe Lewis, I give and 
bequeath three other parts ; that is, a part to each of 
them. And to my nephews, JBushrod Washington 
and Lawrence Lewis, and to my ward, the grandson of 
my wife, I give and bequeath one other part; that is a 
third thereof to each of them. And, if it should so hap- 
pen that any of the persons whose names are heie enu- 
merated (unknown to mo) should now be dead, or 
should die before me, that in either of these cases, the 
heir of such deceased person shall, notwithstanding, 
derive all the benefits of the bequest in the same manner 
as if ho or she was actually living at the ume. And, by 
way of advice, I recommend it to my exeentors not to 
bo precipitate m disposing of the landed properly, 
(heroin directed to be sold,) if from temporary causes 
the sale thereof should bo dull ; experience having fully 
evinced, that the price of land, especially above the 
falls of tho river and on the western waters, has been 
progressively rising, and cannot bo long checked in its 
increasing value. And I particularly recommend it to 
such of the legatees (under this clause of my will), as 
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can make it conrenienfc, to take each a share of my 
stock in the Potomac Oompany m preferonce to the 
amount of what it might sell for, being thoroughly 
convinced myself that no uses to which the money can 
he applied, will be so productive as the tolls aiising 
from this navigation when m full operation, (and thus, 
from the nature of things, it must be, ere long,) and 
more especially if that of the Shenandoah is added 
thereto 

The family vault at Mount Vernon requiring repairs, 
and being impioperly situated besides, I desire that a 
new one of buck, and upon a larger scale, maybe 
built at the foot of what is commonly called the Vine- 
yard Enclosuie, on the ground which is marked out} 
in which my remains, with those of nay deceased rela- 
tions (now in the old vault), and such others of my 
family as may choose to be entombed there, may be 
deposited. And it u my e^pi css desire, that my corpse 
may be interred in a private manner, without parade 
or funeral oration 

Lastly, I constitute and appoint my dearly beloved 
wife, Martha Washingtorh, mj nephews, )}\lham 
Augustine Washington j Bushrod WasHrigton^ George 
Steptoe Washington, 8amuU Washington, and Law- 
rence Lewis, and my ward, George Washington Barle 
fjustis (when he shall have arrived at the age of twen- 
ty-ono years), executrix and executors of this my will | 
and testament , in the construction of which it will be 
readily pciceived, that no professional character has 
been consulted, or has had any agency m the draft; 


and that, although it has occupied many of my leisure 
hours to digest, and to throw it into its present form, 
it may, notwithstanding, appear crude and incorrect; 
but, having endeavored to be plain and explicit in all 
the devises, even at the expense of prolixity, perhaps 
of tautology, I hope and trust that no disputes will 
arise concerning them But if, contrary to expectation, 
the case should be otherwise, from the want of legal 
expressions, or the usual technical terms, or because 
too much or too little has been said on any of the 
devises to be consonant with law, my will and dn ac- 
tion expressly is, that all disputes (if unhappily any 
should arise) shall be decided by thieo impartial and 
intelligent men, known for their probity and good 
understanding, two to be chosen by the disputants, 
each having the choice of one, and the third by those 
two ; which three men, thus chosen, shall, unfettered 
by law or legal constructions, declare their sense of 
the testator’s intention ; and such decision is, to all 
intents and purposes, to be as binding on the parties 
as if it had been given in the Supreme Court of the 
United States 

IniDitnpss of all and of cachnf the things herem con- 
tennod, I hare set imj hand and seal, this mjith dai/ 
of Jiihf, ijt the year tme thousand seven hundied 
and nmetgA and of the Independence oj the United 
States the twenty-fourth 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


* It appeals that the testator omitted tlio 'woid “ nine.’’ 
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PREAMBLE 

W:©, tlie People ot tlxe United States, in order 
to form a more pei’fect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for tlie 
common defence, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Jjiberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 

Autioj.e I, Section 1. All legislative Pow- 
ers herein granted shall bo vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Sbo. The House of Representatives shall 
])e composed of Meinhers chosen every second 
Tear by the People of the several States, and 
the Electors in each State shall have the QuaR- 
Acatlons requisite for Electors of the most 
numerous Branch of the State Legislature. 

No T’erson shall bo a Reiircscntative who 
shall not have attained to the Age of iwenty- 
flvo Years, and been seven Years a Citizen of 
the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an Inha])itant of that State in which 
he shall be chosen, 

Bopreaentatives and direct Taxes shall be 
apportioned among tlio several States which 
may be included within this Union, according 
to ihoir respective Numbers, whicli shall be de- 
termined by adding to the whole Number of 
free Persons, including those bound to Service 
for a Term of Years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three fifths of all other Persons. 
The actual Enumeration shall bo made within 
three Years aflei‘ the hrst Meeting of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent Term of ten Years, in such Maimer 
as they shall by Law direct. The Number of 
Bepresontativea shall not exceed one for every 
thirty Thousand, but each State sha,U have at 


Least one Representative ; and until such enu- 
meration shall be made, the State of New 
Hampsliii’e shall be entitled to chnse three, 
Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations one, Connecticut five. New 
York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, 
Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North 
Carolina five, South Carolina five, and Ceorgia 
three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation 
from any State, the Executive Authoiity thereof 
shall issue Writs of Election to fill such Vacan- 
cies. 

Tlie House of Representatives shall chuse their 
Speaker and other OflBlcers ; and shall have the 
sole Power of Impeachment. 

Sec. 8. The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each State, 
chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six 
Yeais ] and each Senator shall have one Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
Consequence of the first Election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three Classes, 
The Scats of the Senators of the fet Glass shall 
, bo vacated at the Expiration of the second 
Year, of the second Class at the Expiration of 
the fourth Year, and of the thii’d Class at the 
Exphation of the sixth Year, so that one third 
may be chosen every second Year ; and if Va- 
cancies happen by Resignation, or otherwise, 
during the Recess of the Legislature of any 
State, the Executive thereof may make tempo- 
rary Appointments until the next Meeting ot 
the Legislature, which shall then fill such Va- 
cancies, 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the Age of thirty Years, and 
been tune Years a Citizen of the United 
and who shall not, when elected, be an 
tant of that State for which he shal 

The Vice President of the United States shall 
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be President of the Senate, but shall have no 
Yote, unless they be equally divided 

The Senate shall chuse thek other Officei-s, 
and also a President pro tenipoie, in the Ab- 
sence of the Vice president, or when he shall 
exercise the Office of President of the United 
States, 

The Senate shall have the sole Powei to tiy 
all Impeachments When sitting for that Pui- 
pose, they shall be on Oath or Affiimation. 
Wlien the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall picside , And no 
Person shall be convicted -without the Con- 
cniTence of two tMids of the Membcis present. 

Judgment, m Oases of Impeachment, shall 
not extend further than to lemoval from Office, 
and Disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
Office of hoiioui, Tiiist oi Profit under tlie 
United States* but the Paity convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to Indict- 
ment, Tnal, Judgment and Pumaliinent, ac- 
cording to Law. 

Sec. 4. The Times, Places and Manner of 
holding Elections for Senators and Pepresenta- 
tives, shall lie prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature theieol’; hut the Congress may at 
any time by Law inalce or alter such Regula- 
tions, except as to the places of chusing Sciia- 
tois. 

The Congress shall asscmblo at least once in ; 
cYOiy Year, and such Meeting shall be on the I 
first Monday in Decemlior, unless they shall by 
Law appoint a different Day 

Bko. fi. Each House shall ho the Judge of 
the Elections, Returns and Qualifications of its 
own Members, and a Majority of each shall 
constitute a Quorum to do Business ; hut a 
smaller Number may adjourn from day to day, 
and maybe axxihorjzed to comjxclthc Attend- 
ance of absent Members, in such Manner, and 
under such Pfinalties as enoh Houhci may pro- 
vide. 

Each House may determine tlio Rules of its 
Proceedings, punish its Members for disorderly 
Behaviour, and, with the Ooncurronce of two 
thirds, c:3^pol a Member. 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Ih’o- 
ceedings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such Parts as may in their 
Judgment requho Secrecy ; and the Yeas and 
Nays of the Members of eidior IIousq on any 
question shall, at the Desire of one fifth of 
those Present, be entei'ed on the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Con- 
gress, shall, without the Cons^t of the other, 


adjourn f 01 moie than thiee clays, iioi to any 
other Place than that in which the two Houses 
shall be sitting 

Sec. 6 . The Senators and Repiesentatives 
shall receive a Compensation foi their Sei vices, 
to be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. Tliey shall in 
aD Cases, except Treason, Felony and Bieacli 
oi the Peace, be privileged from Aricst dining 
their Attendance at the session of their lesjiec- 
tive Houses, and in going to and returning 
from the same , and for any Speech oi Debate 
in eithei House, they shall not be quosf'oned in 
any other Place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the Time for which he was elected, he ap- 
pointed to any civil Office uudei the Authority 
of the United States, which shall have liccn 
ciealed, or the Emoluments whcieol shall have 
been mereased during such time ; and no Iver- 
son holding any Office under the United States, 
shall be a Member of cither House during his 
Continuance in Office. 

Sec 7. All Bills for raising Revenue sluill 
originate in the House of Representatives, luit 
the Senate may propose or concur with Aimuid- 
ments as on other Bills 

Evezy Bill which shall have passed the I louse 
of Representatives and the Sonaiu, shall, Ixdore 
it become a Law, be. presemted to the President 
of the United States; If he ajiprove Im shall 
sign it, hut if not ho shall return it, wit-h his 
Objections to that ITouse in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the Olijcjctions at 
largo on ihcir Journal, and proccM'd to xvcon- 
sider it. If after bucIi Reconsideration two 
thirds of that House shall agree to juiss tlie 
Bill, it shall be sent, togotlKU’ with the Obj<^c- 
lions, to the other House, by which it shnll like- 
wise 1)0 recozisidured, and if ap})i’ov(id by two 
tliirdH of that H()u.9fi, it sliiill ])ect)m 0 a Law, 
But, in all such GaacB, the Yotes of both 
lIoiisoM shall bo dotcjnninod by yeas and N«-ys, 
and the Names of the Persons voting for and 
against the Bill shall bo emtorod ozi tlui Journal 
of each House rt‘Rj)cjctLvely, If any Bill shall 
not bo returned by the President \Yithin ten 
Days (Sundays cxceiitcd) after it shall have 
l)oen presented to him, the Samci shall be a law, 
in likci Maimer as if ho had signed it, unh'ss 
the Congress by their Adjournment prevent 
its Return, in which Case it shall not be a 
Law* 

Every Order, Resolution, or Yoic, to which 
the Concurrence of the Senate, and House of 
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KepresentatiYes may be necessary (except on a 
question ot Adjournment) shall be presented to 
the President of the United States ; and before 
the SaniG shall take Effect, shall be approved 
by him, or being disapproved by him, shall 
be lepassed by two thiids of the Senate and 
House of Repiesentatives, accoidmg to the 
Rules and Limitations prescribed in the Case 
of a bill. 

Sec, 8. The Congress shall have Power 

To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts 
and Excises, to pay the Debts and piovide for 
the common Defence and geneial Welfare of 
the United States, but all Duties, Imposts and 
Excises shall be unifoim tin oiighont the United 
States ; 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United 
States ; 

To regulate Commerce with fmeign Nations, 
and among the several States, and -with the 
Indian Tribce ; 

To eslablish an unifoim Rule of Naturaliza- 
tion, and uniform Laws on the subject of Banlc- 
ruptcics throughout the United States ; 

To coin Money, regulate the Yaluo thereof, 
and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard of 
Weights and Measures; 

To provide foi the Punishment of counter- 
feiting the Securities and current Coin of the 
United States; 

To establish Post Ofiices and post Roads; 

’'Fo jiromote the progress of Science and use- 
ful Arts, by securing for limited Times to Au- 
thors and Inv(mtor8 the exclusive Right to their 
n*si>ective Writings and Discoveries; 

To constilute Tribunals inferior to the su- 
premo Court ; 

To d(\riiio and punlsb Piracies and Polonies 
conimitfced on the high Seas, and Offences 
against the Law of Nations ; 

*Ta declare War, grant Letters of Marque 
and R(‘prisal, and make Rules concerning Cap- 
tures on X^and and Water ; 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appro- 
priation of Money to that Use shall be for a 
longer Term than two Years ; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To make Buies for the Coverntnent and Re- 
gulation of the land and naval Forces ; " 

To provide for calling foiih the Militia to 
execute the Laws of the Union, suppress Insur- 
rections and repel Invasions ; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining, the MUitxa, and for governing such 
Part of them as may bo employ f‘d in the Ser- 


vice of the United States, leserving to the 
States respectively, the Aiipomtment of the 
Officers, and the Authority of training the 
Militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress , 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Gases 
whatsoever, over such Distiict (not exceeding ten 
Miles squaie) as may, by Cession of particular 
States, and the Acceptance of Congress, become 
the Seat of Government of the United States, 
and to exercise like Authority over all Places 
pui chased by the Consent of the Legislature 
of the State m which the same shall be, for 
the Erection of Forts, Magazines, Aisenals, 
Dock-Yaids, and othei needful Buildings, — 
And 

To make all Laws which shall be necessaiy 
and pro^xer for carrying into execution the 
foregoing Powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or Officer 
tlieieof. 

Sec. 9 . The IMigraiion or Impoitation of such 
Persons as any of the States now existing shall 
tliink puoper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by the Oongiess prior to the Year one thousand 
eight hmidrcd and eight, but a Tax or Duty 
may be imposed on such Importation, not ex- 
ceeding ton dollars for each Person. 

The Piivilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in Cases 
of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety may 
require it. 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law 
shall be passed. 

No Capitation, or other dii’ect, Tax shall be 
laid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 
Enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles 
exported from any State, 

No Preference shall be given by any Regula- 
tion of Commerce or Revenue to the Ports of 
one State over those of another : nor shall Ves- 
sels bound to, or from, one State, be obliged 
to enter, clear, or pay Duties in another. 

No Money shall be drawn fiom the Treasmy, 
but in consequence of Appropriations made by 
Law; and a regular Statement and Account of 
the Receipts and Expenditures of all public 
Money shall be published from time to time. 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted by tjm 
United States: And no Person bolding/, ahy 
Office of Profit or Trust under 
without the Consent of the Oongre^^ f^^lpt of 
any present, Emolument, Office,, qri'Tiiie of any 
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tma wTia+ovei , from any King, Prince, oi for- 

• eign State 

Sec, 10. No State shall enter into any Tieaty, 
Alliance, or Confederation; grant Letters of 
Marque and Reprisal ; coin Money ; emit Bills 
of Credit, make any Thing hut gold and silvei 
Coin a Tender in Payment of Debts ; pass any 
Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law 
ttBpaiiing the Obligation of Contracts ; or grant 
any Title of Nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any Imposts or Duties on Imports 
or Exports, except what may be absolutely ne- 
Gessaiy for executing its inspection Laws : and 
the net Produce of all Duties and Imposts, laid 
by any State on Impoits or Expoits, shall be 
for the Use of the Treasury of the United States , 
and all such Laws shell be subject to the Re- 
vision and Controul of the Congicas. 

No State shall, without the Consent of Con- 
gress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, keep Tioops, 
or Ships of ’Wav in time of Peace, enter into 
any Agreement or Compact with another State, 
or with a foreign Power, or engage in "War, 
unless actually invaded, or in such imminont 
Danger ms will not admit of Delay. 

Art, II. Section 1. The executive Power shall 
be vested in a President of the United States oC 
America He shall liold his Oflice dining the 
Term of four Ycais, and, together with the 
Vice President, chosen for tlio same Tcmi, be 
elected as follows : 

Bach State shall ap])oint, in such Manina* as 
the Legislature thereof may dirc^ct, a Number 
of Electors, equal to the whole Number of Bcna- 
tors and Representativos to which the State may 
bo (Tititled in the Oongn'ss - but no Bimator 
or Rcproscntativi', or P(jrson holding an Ollicc 
of Tnistor Profit under tlu; Uniti'd States, shall 
he appointed an elector 

[Idio Electors shall meet in ilicir respoctivc 
Stales, and vote hy Ballot for two Persons, of 
whom one at least shall not bo an Inhabitant of 
the same State with thcmBcdves. And they 
shall make a List of all the Poi*sons voted for, 
and of the Number of Yotes for emch ; which 
List they shall sign and cordfy, and transmit 
sealed to the Seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in 
the Presence of Uie Sraiaie and House of Eepro- 
sentativos, open aU the Cortidoates, and iho 
Yotos shaU then be counted. The Person having 

* IDhb lift« ijeon chfmgcul liy Article XIX. of Uitl AttjeiwInaeEits. 


the greatest Number of Yotes shall be the Presi- 
dent, if such Number be a Majority o I the whole 
Number of Electors appointed ; and if tlieie be 
more than one who have such Majoiity, and 
have an equal Number of Yotes, then the House 
of Representatives shall immediately clinse, by 
Ballot, one of them for President; and if no 
Person have a Majority, then, from the five 
highest on the List, the said House shall, in like 
manner, chuse the President But, in cliusing 
the President, the Yotes shall be taken by States, 
the Representation from each Stale having one 
Yote, A Quorum for this Purpose shall con- 
sist of a Member or Membcis from two thirds 
of the States, and a Majority of all the States 
shaR be necessary to a Choice. In every Case, 
after the Clioice of the President, the Person 
having the greatest Number of Yotes of the 
Electors shall be the Vice President. But if 
there should remain two or moic who have equal 
Votes, tlie Senate shall chuse from them, by 
Ballot, iho Vice President.] 

The Congress may determine the Time of 
chusing the Electors, and the Day on which 
they shall give their Yotes ; which Day shall bo 
the same thioughout the United States. 

No Person except a natural bom Citizen, or 
a Citizen of the United Slates, at the time of 
the Adoption of this Constitution, shall bo elig- 
ible to the Cilice of Presidi^nt , ndthcr shall any 
Person be eligible to tliat Ollici? wlio sliaR not 
have attained to the Agi' of thiriy-iivo Years, 
and liceii fourteen Years a Residejiit \vithin the 
United States. 

In Case of the Removal of the Prosklout fi-oni 
Office, or of his Death, Resignation, oiTnabillty 
to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said 
Office, the same shall devolve on the Vice Pr<'si- 
clent, and the Congress may by Law provide for 
the Case of Removal, Dt'ath, Rcsignaiion, or In- 
ttlillity, l)()tli of tlu^ Pnisith'ufc and Vice Presi- 
dent, declaring what Olliacr shall then act as 
President, and such Officer shall act accord- 
ingly, until tlie Disability be removed, or a 
President shall bo clccl(‘d. 

Thfi President shall, at stated Times, receive 
for his Borvices, a Oomp< nsaiion, which shall 
neither be encrcasod nor diminished dunugtlu 
Period" for which he shall have been elected, 
and ho shall not receive within that Period any 
other Emolument from the United States, or 
any of them, 

Before he entei' on the Execution of his Of- 
doe, he shall take the following Oath or AfBiiv 
mation t— 
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"'I do solemnly swoai (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the Office of President of the 
United States, and will to the best of my Abil- 
ity, pieserve, in'otect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

Sec 2 The Piesidcnt shall be Commandei 
in Chief of the Aimy and Kayy of the United 
States, and of the Militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual Seivice of the Uni- 
ted States; he may requiie the Opinion, in 
writing, of the principal Officer in each of the 
oxecutive DepartmeutR, upon any Subject relat- 
ing to the Duties of their resiiective Offices, and 
ho shall have Power to grant Repneves and 
Pardons for OJfenc(3a against the United States, 
except in Cases of Impeachment 

He shall have Power, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, 
provided two thirds of the Senators present 
concur ; and he shall nominate, and by and with 
the Advice and Consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point, Ambassadors other public Ministers and 
Conanls, Jiulges of the supreme Court, and aU 
other OHieeis of the United States, whoso Ap- 
pointments arc not heiem otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by Law: 
but the Congress may by Law vest the Apiioint- 
ment of such infenor Officers, as they think 
proper, in the PreRideni alone, in the Courts of 
Jaiw, or in the Heads of Departments. 

Th(‘ Presidr'nt shall have Pouror to fill up all 
Vae^incios that may happen during the Beccss 
of the Sfuiaie, by granting Conunivssions which 
Hlnill exjiirtj at the end of their next Session. 

Sec. il Ho shall from tiim* to time give to 
the Oongri‘ss Information of the State of the 
Union, and re.coinmend t>o their Consideration 
Bueh MfMiHiu'c'H as ho sh^U judge necessary and 
expedient. Ho may, on cxiniordinaty Occa- 
Bions, convene both Houses, or either of them, 
and in Case of Disagreement between them, 
ivith Respect to the Time of Adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such Time as he shall 
think proper: he shall receive Ambassador 
and other public Ministers : ho shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed; and 
shall OommiBBioB all the officers of the United 
States, 

Shio. 4. Tire President, Yico President, and 
an oivil Officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from Office on Impeachment for, and 
Conviotloni of, Treason, Biibery, or other high 
Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

Art. hi. Seotiok 1. Tlie judicial Power of 


the United States, shall be vested in one su- 
pieme Couit, and in such inferior Courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and es- 
tablish. The Judges, both of the supreme 
and mfeiior Courts, shall hold their Offices du- 
img good Behaviom*, and shall, at stated Times, 
1 eceive for their Services, a Compensation which 
shall not be diminished dming their Continu- 
ance in Office. 

Sec 2 The judicial Powei shall extend to 
all Cases, m Law and Equity, aiising under this 
Constitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or wliich shall be made, 
under their Authonty ; — to all Gases affiecting 
Ambassadois, othei public Ministers, and Oon- 
t suls , — ^to aU Oases of admiralty and maritime 
Jurisdiction ; — ^to Controversies to which the 
United States shall be a Party ; — ^to Controver- 
sies between two or more States; — ^between a 
State and Citizens of another State ; — ^between 
Citizens of difteient States ; — between Citizens 
of the same State claiming Lands under Grants 
of difterent States, and between a State, or the 
Citizens theieof, and foreign States, Citizens or 
Subjects. 

In all Oases affiecting Ambassadors, other 
Public Ministers and Consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be Party, the supreme Court 
shall have original Jurisdiction. In all the 
other Oases before mentioned, the supreme Court 
shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to 
Law and Fact, with such Exceptions, and under 
such Regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of 
Impeachment, shall he by Jury; and such Trial 
shall be held in the State where the said Crimes 
shall have been committed; but when not com- 
mitted witliin any State, the Trial shall be at 
such Place or Places as the Congress may by 
Law have directed. 

Seo, 3. Treason against the United States, 
shall consist only in levying War ’against them, 
or in adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. Ho Person shall be convic- 
ted of Treason unless on the Testimony of two 
Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Confes- 
sion in open Court, 

The Congress shall have Power to declare the 
Punishment of Treason, but no attainder of 
Treason shall work Corruption of Bloody or 
Forfeiture except during the Life of the Person 
attainted. 

' ' 

Abt-IY. Seotxojst 1. Full FAi|jfit Credit 
shall be given in each State to the public Acts* 
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Records, and judicial Proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congiess may by general 
Laws pi escribe the Maimer in which such Acts, 
Records and Proceedings shall be proved, and 
the Effect thereof. 

Skc 2 The Citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all Pnvileges and Immunities of 
Citizens in the several States. 

A Person chai ged in any State with Ti’eason, 
Felony, or other Crime, who shall flee from 
Justice, and be found in another State, shall on 
Demand of the executive Authority of the State 
from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the State having Jurisdiction of the 
Crime 

No Person held to Service or Labour in. one 
State, under the Laws theieof, escaping into an- 
other, shaU, in Consequence of any Law or Re- 
gulation tbeiein, be discliaiged from such Sei- 
Tice or Labour, but shall be delivered up on 
Claim of the Paity to whom such Service or La- 
bour may be due. 

Sec. S. New States may be admitted by the 
Congiess into this Union; but no new State 
sliall be fonned or erected within the Jurisdic- 
tion of any other State ; nor any State be foim- 
ed by the Junction of two oi more States, or 
Parts of States, without the Consent of the Le- 
gislatures of the States concerned, as well as of 
the Congress. 

The Congiess shall have Power to dispose of, 
and make all needful Rules and Regulations 
respecting the Teiritory or other Projx'riy ]>e- 
longhig to the United States; and nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
Prejudice any Claims of the United States, or 
of any particular State. 

Seo. 4. The United States shall guarantee to 
every Slate in this Union a Ropubli can Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of them 
against Invasion, and, on Application of the 
Legislature, or of the Fjxeoutive (when the Le- 
gislature cannot be convened) against domestic 
Yiolence. 


Abt, T. The Congress, whenever two thirds of 
both Eolieoa shall doom it necessary, shall pro- 
pose Amtodments to this Constitution, or, on the 
Applicarion^of the Legislatures of two thirds 
of the several States, shall call a Convention for 
proposing Amendments, which, In either Case, 
shall be valid to all Intents and Purposes, as 
Part of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
Ijegislatures of thfee f oui’the of the serial 


States, or by Conventions in three fourths theie- 
of, as the one or the other Mode of Ratification 
may be proposed by the Congiess, Piovided 
that no Amendment which may be made prior 
to the Year one thousand eight bundled ana 
eight shall in any Manner affect the fiist and 
fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of the first 
Article , and that no State, without its Consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal Suffrage in the 
Senate. 

Aut. YL All Debts contracted and Engage- 
ments entered into before the Adoption of this 
Constitution, shall he as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution as under 
the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United 
States which shall be made in Pin suance there- 
of ; and all Ticatics made, or which shall lie 
made, under the authoi ity o i the United States, 
shall be the supremo Law of the Land ; and the 
Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
any Thing in the Constitution oi Laws of any 
State to the Contrary notwithstanding. 

Tlie Senators and Representatives lie fori' inmi- 
tioned, and the Membeis of the vSevc'ral Stale 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
Oilicerfl, both of the United Statics and of the 
several States, shall bo bound by Oath or AlUr- 
mation, to support tins Constitution ; but iif" 
religious Test shall ev(3r be r(*(iulred as a (Quali- 
fication to any Ollice or public Trust under the 
■ United States 

Abt. YII. The Ratification, of the Oonven- 
tion.s of nine States, sliall be sufilciiait for the 
hlstahlishmont of this (ionstitnlion the 

States so ratifying the Same, 

t 

Pone in Convention by the UnanimouB Consent 
of the States pn'sent the S(‘v<mteenih Day of 
Bo})tember in the Tear of our Lord thou- 
sand seven hundrfjd and Eighty-seven and of 
the Independence of the Unltixl Btates of 
America the Twelfth. IN WEfNEBS whca*e- 
of We have hereunto suliscribed our Namt‘s, 
GEO WASHINGTON -- 
Prmdt and dq>ut.yfr<m Virginia 

NSW nAiaVSHIBll!. 

Joha LftHgctOB, 3sflohol&« Q liman. 

msaAOEusiRTrs. 

Nattanlell Gorham, llufua IClngr* 

coKNKOxioinr. 

Wm. Sami. Johnson, Hogar Sherman. 
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NEW TORE. 
Alexander Hamilton. 


NEW JERSEY. 


WiU. LiviRg^ton, 
David Brearly, 

Wm Paterson, 

Jona Dayton. 

B Franklm, 

Robfc MoixiH, 

Tho. FiizBimmoiis, 
Jaimos ^yllBon, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Thomas Mifflin, 

Geo Oiymer, 

Jared IngersoU, 

Goiiv. Moiiis 

Bead, 

John Didanson, 

DELAWARE, 

Jaco; Bloom, 

Gunning Bedfoid, Jun’r , 
Richaid Bassett. 

MARYLAND 

James M’Hemy, Danl. Gait oil, 

Dan: of St Tlios Jenilei 

John 

VIRGINIA. 

James Madison, Ji., 

Wm Blount, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Hu AVilliamson. 

Eicli’d Dobbs Spaighfc 

J, RuLlcdgc, 
Ohtulca Pinolviicy, 

SOUTH OAROLINA 

Oliarlcs Ootesworth Pmokney, 
Iheico Butler. 

Williuiu Faw, 

GEORGIA 

Abi Baldwin. 

Aa'TESx ; 

William Jackson, Sect’etmT/- 


AMENJ3MEHTS. 

Artiolr I. 

Congress shall make no law re- 


spooling an cstablielimont of religion, or pro- 
lubitiug thoJtreo exercise thereof; or abiidging 
tho freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the peo])lo peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition tho Goyernment for a redress of 
grievances. 

Anr. IL A well-regulated Militia being ne- 
cessary to tho security of a free State, tho right 
of the ])co])lc to keep and bear Arms, shall 
not be infringed. 

AiiT. IIL Ko Soldier shall, in time of peace 
bo quartered in any house, without the consent 
of the Ownex*, nor in lime of war, but in a 
, manner to be prescribed by law. 

Abt. ly. Tho right of the people to be secure 
hx their x^orsons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against um^easonablo searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no “Warrants shall issue, 
but upon xwobablo cause, suppoiiod by Oath or 
afUrmation, and particularly dcsciibing the 
place to be »©u^hed, and tho persons or things 
to be seized. 

Art. Y. Ho person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous ciime, un- 
less on a presentment or indictment of a Grand 
Jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual 


service in time of War or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same o£fenc« 
to be twice put m jeopardy of life or limb ; nor 
shall be compelled in any Oriminal Case to be 
a witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or i^ioperty, without due process 
of law , nor shah private propei’ty be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 

Aut YI. In all ciiminal piosecutiona, the ac- 
cused shall en^oy the right to a speedy and 
imblic tiial, by an impaitial jiuy of the State 
and district wheiein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been pre- 
viously ascei tamed by law, and to be mformed 
of the natuie and cause of the accusation, to 
be confinnted with the witnesses against him; 
to have Compulsory process for obtaining Wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the Assistance 
of Counsel for his defence. 

Abt. Yn. Li Suits at common law, where 
the value in contiovei-sy shall exceed twenty 
doUais, the right of trial by juiy shall be pre- 
served, and no fact tried by a jury shall be 
otherwise le-examined in any Couit of the 
United States, than according to the lules of 
the common law. 

Art. YUL Excessive bail shall not be re 
quii’cd, nor excessive hues imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual iiunishments indicted. 

Art. IX The enumeration in the Constxtu- 
tution of certain rights, sliall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people 

Art. X. The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States lespectively, or to the people. 

Art. The Judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to any 
suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by Citizens of 
another State, or by Citizens or Subjects of any 
Foreign State. 

Art. XII The Electors shall meet in their re- 
spective States, and vote by ballot for President 
and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves ; they shall name in their bal- 
lots the person voted for as President, and in 
distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct lists of 
all persona voted for as President, and ah 
pei‘sona voted for as Yico-President, the 

number of votes for each^ which ^all 

sign and certify, and transmit B^fed to the seat 
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of the govemmont of tlu* United States, direct- 
ed to the Preaidtint of the Senate the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the ceitificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted ; — the peison having the greatest nnm- 
hcr of votes foi Piesident, shall be the Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the whole 
mimher of Electors appointed , and if no per- 
son have such ma^onty, then fi'om the peisons 
having the highest numbers not exceeding 
^three on the list of those voted foi as Presi- 
dent, the House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President. But, in 
choosing the President, the votes shall be taken | 
by States, the representation from each State 
having one vote ; a quorum for this pm-pose 
shall consist of a member or members from 
two thuds of the States, and a inajoiity of all 
the States shall be necessaiy to a choice And 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose 
a Piesident whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the fouHh day of 
March next following, then the Yice-President 
shall act as President, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The poison having the greatest 
number of votes as Yiee-President, shall be the 
Yice-Presidentj if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of Electors appointed, 
and if no peison liave a majority, then fiom 
the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
shall choose the Yicc-Presiclent ; a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two thirds of tlie i 
whole number of Sonatois, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. But no person constitutionally ineH- 
ble to tlie office of Presiclont shall Ik‘ eligi- 
ble to tluit of Yice-Fresideni of the United 
States. 

Aut. XIII, — Bido. 1 Heilher slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except as a punishmtmt for 
(nirae, whereof tlio party shall have been duly 
convictedj shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Siso. 2, Congress shall Iiavci power to enforce 
this article by appropriate hgiBlntiun. 

Akt* XIY.— Sii!C. 1. All persons bom or na- 
turalbsod in Jibe United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citkona of the 
United States, and of the State wherein they 
r<'side. l!fo State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
inanities of citizens of the United States ; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of Hfe, 


libeity, or properiy, without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their le- 
spective numbers, counting the whole number 
of peisons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the light to vote at any elec- 
tion for the choice of Electois for President of 
the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or 
the membeis of the Legislature theicof, is de- 
nied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
State, being twenty-one years of age and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for paxticipation in rebellion 
or other crime, the basis of leprescntatioii 
tlieiein shall be reduced in the pioportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citlzcmB 
twenty one yeais of age in such State. 

Sec. 8. No peison shall bo a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or Elector of President 
and Yiee-President, or hold any office, civil or 
militaiy, under the United States, or under any 
State, who, having previously taken an oath, m 
a member of Congress, or as a member of any 
State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support 11 le Oomstitution 
of the United States, shall have engaged in in- 
surrection or rebellion against the? same, or given 
aid and comfort to the enemies tlierooL But 
Congress may, by a vote of two-tliirds of each 
House, remove such diHii])ility, 

Skc. 4. The vnhdity of the piil>hc debt of 
the United States, authorized by law, including 
debts incurred for payimait of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing insurreciioii 
and rebellion, shall not bo quc'siioned. But 
neither the United States nor any Slate shall 
n.ssumo or pay any debt or obligation incurred in 
aid of insurrection or rebellion against the XJni^ 
ted States, or any claim for the loss or emanci- 
pation of any slave; Init all such debts, obliga 
lions, or claims, shall ho held illegal and void. 

Sko. 5. Congress shall have power to enfcu'ce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article* 

Ah't* ZV. — Sec. 1. Tlie right of the citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not bo denied 
or abridged by the United States, or by any State, 
on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude* 

Seo* 2* The Congress shall have power to m- 
force this artiele by appropriate le^slation* 
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memorial to Cnngiesa, 627 

anonymous address, 628 

other anenymous papers, 628 

meeting of olheerB, 629 

addressed by Washington, 629 

icsolutJons of meeting, 636 

Its breaking up dcRcribed, 687 

contraeted Avltli the British, 638 

American Militia— 
fly before the British, 276 

cowardice of, 287 

sigualme themselves, 330 

gallant exploits, 331 

Amoiloaii Prlsoiieis, treatment 
of, 836, 336 

Ameiican Seamen, Impressment 
of, 722 

Ames, Fisher— 

on the Jirst Congress, 673 

debate on dt norson’s report, 726 

on Washiiigtou’s farewell ad- 
dress, 740 

AMKanuitv, a Biitlsh spy, 355 

AMirunsT, Major Gonoial— 
to real ii CO Louiwhiu g, 88 

embarks, 89 

arrives at the bay of Gabarus, 89 

landing of troops, 89 

takes Loulsbuig, 90 

BuporaodoB General Aborerom- 
ble, 06 

to advance against Tloonderoga 
and Cl own Point, 97 
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embarks for Ticonderoga, 9*7 

repaiig the works at Ticonderoga 
and Clown Point, 98 

consequences of ins delay, 98 

fuithei delay, 101 

again m the held, 102 

an ives at Montreal, 102 

Amherst, Captain, despatched to 
England with news of the cap- 
tuie of Louisbuig, 90 

Ahderson, Ephiaim-- 
planfoi destioyhigBiitiBh ships, 256 
onteitainedhy Congress, 256 

to the Pi esidont of Oongrees on. 
his pi ogress, 256 

Andre, Maioi — 

and the Mischianza, 457 

aide-de-camp to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, 487 

correspondence with Arnold, 6U0 

sketch ot his life, 031 

attonantod inteiview with. Ar- 
nold, 632 

goes on hoard the Vulture, 533 

mteiview with Arnold, 633 

remains ashore all night, 533 

anxiety to escape, 634 

crosses to VcipUnck’s Point, 634 

stopped by pati oiling pai ty, 534 

appionchesthe IfoutialG-iound, 634 
pal ts with Smith, 534 

Btoiiped by Paulding, 535 

ail cBted and scui died, 53G 

taken to Noi til Castle, 03G 

sent to Ainold, 53Q 

In ought hack, 63G 

taken to Lowoi Salem, 636 

to Wnshington, 537 

amuses hiiiiHelf by Bkctohing, 537 

piopensity fill caiicatuie (note), 637 
taken to the Pohiiison House, 541 

gent to West Point, 641 

convoisation with hfajoi Tall- 
in aclge, 541 

his fate piedicted, 542 

III 1 It Gfi at Tappan, 642 

frail k con foswl o ii , 643 

ooudomnud as a spy, 543 

conccumig Bir Henry Clinton, 643 

qnnliLiesof, 544 

G'i.eciition postponed, 5^15 

anectuig appeal to IVaaliiiigton, 645 
nature of Ins iiiiHsion, " 546 

Butish view of hia case (note), 516 
his t'xeouUon, 647 

burial, 647 

tiiumfenGd to ’Wostmlnstoi A7)- 
h(*y, 547 

sympathy In behalf of, 517 

Anohu, Colonel, m the iiglit at 
Hpx'inglleld, 51S 

Annapolis before the xmolntiou 
(note), 307 

Anspaebers ai rivo at i3‘o^y Yoik, 852 
AunuTitsoT, Admiral— 
arnval with tioops, 

‘ convoys expedition to Boulh Car- 
olimi, 

enters OInuleston hnrhoi, 
pasBC'B Port Moultrie, 
flqihuiron sentteiod by a storm, 
eucoimterstho Pheneli tleet, 
AitMSi'noNO, Colonel John, com- 
niiuids expedition ngiiinsi Ktt- 
tanuing, 

AiiM'^TKona, Major Goneial— 
to eh eck the British, 300 

at ISrnndywine, 302 

posted at the Holiujdkill, SDfl 

on Washington (mile), 425 

author of aiimi;;;moii s papers, CUl 

AuMStiuma, (Japtaiu— 
commands at vorplanek’s I'olnt 486 
pursues Colonel Coati‘i', 601 

Sight at Cuimby Greek, 0t)2 

decoyed Into an ambush, 039 

AiiMaTRoiro, Htdor, attention to 
Mercer, 327 

AnNODD, Banechot— / 
arrives at OasUeton, 344 

pi opoflGfi tlio surprisal of Tlcon* 
derogn and Crown Point, 144 

aspires to tho oomraancl, 344 

Borves as volunteer, ^ 146 

dcsiroa to command Tioondo- 
rog£i, 146 
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512 
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IB disappointed and protests, 
commands armed schoonei, 

BUI puses St Johns, 

rivaliy with Ethan Allen, 

opinion, ot Allen, 

dilliciilties with(3olonel Hinman, 

and tho committea of inquiiy, 

indignation, 

BCtsbft foi Cambiidge, 
commands tho expedition as lieu- 
tenant colonel, 
sets out foi Canada, 
to WaBhingtoii, on the expedi- 
tion, 

to Washington, on Ins piogress, 
toils of the expedition, 
obstaclea to the expedition, 
persQveianco, 
omhaiks on the Chaudieie, 
am VOS at I^oint Lo\i, 
sudden appaiition, 
at Point Lovi, 
croBBOB to Wolfe’s Cove, 
cbscovered by a boat fiom tho 
Hizaid, 

on the IlGightB of Ahiaham, 
obstacles hefoie him, 
holds a council of wai, 
demands a suiicndei, 
ictnee to Point aux Ti emhlcs, 
joined by Moiitgmneiy, 
leads his dnioion against St. 

Koque, 

wonndod, 

at-aiBted back to camp, 
doteimmalion nud loboiircce, 
gallant resolve, 

piomotcd to biigadicr goncial, 
keeps up tho blockade, 
didiGultios, 
accident, 

obtains loavo of abeciico, 

at Monti cal, 

nd'aii at tho Cedars, 

council of war, 

exchange of pilsonera, 

to CoininiBsioneiB of Oongrosa, 

joins SulllMUi, 

conimands llotilUi at Ticon- 
d (‘roga, 

at Vaicoiir Island, 
his loroc, 

engages tho British, 
escapes tho enenij , 
overtaken, bravo resistance, 
burns las vchbcIb, 
iuu\ 0 H at CiowHi Point, 
piiBsed ovei by Oongi ess, 
to WaBhnigton on his nou-pro- 
motion, 
reiiHons for, 

] last on s to Ilaniuirj'* 
lakes x»ost at Kldgeiield, 
til lows up abioftHtwoik, 
m\mw oHcnpe, 
presses the enemy hard, 
made major gonerid, 
pri'Heutou with a horse by Cori- 
giess, 

dei'llnes tho oomnmnd of tho 
Hudson, 

business with Oongiess, 
oounnantls I’hiladelphin, 
volunteers to relieve Fort Schuy- 
ler, 

enemirngPB Cansovoort, 
rciln forced, 

to Cutes, ileteminiitimi, 
auccesH of his stratagem, 
stdeeift a eainiung grouiui, 
aklrmiBli<''8 with tho onomy, 
iinpetuoutt at t ark, 
quarrel with Cates, 
indignant letter to uatos, 
tries to goad Gates on, 
rushes to lliu llgiit, 
despernlo valor, 
storms Bmgoyuo’a cfimpj 
woinidod, 

to lake eommnnd of l^hlladol- 

Xililn, 

xtnsoltled aoooimts, 
ecminmnd of I^hllrtdelphla, 
tssues iwoclntnntion, 

Btjlo or living, 
disputoH, 
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attachment to Mibb Bhippen 
pioieetB a eottlement m Mew 
Yoik, 

chaiges against, 
sets out foi Albany, ' 
addiese to the public, 
appeal to CongiesB, 
exculpated by Ooiigicss, 
lesigiiB Ins command, 
diBsatiBlaction with Congi ees, 
to Washington on the comt- 
mailial, 

maiiies Mibb Shippcn, 
application for a guaid, 
tiled by couit maitial, 
sentenced to be iCTiiinaiided, 
lepiimaiided by waBliington, 
XuojGctB an expedition, 
and tho Ficncn nunislci, 
applies to icjoin the aiiny, 
socks the command ol West 
Point, 

appointed to tho command of 
West Point, 
treason of, 

con ospondencG With Sir Henry 
Clinton, 

desperate stale of nfliiiis, 
takes command of West Point, 
head-quartciB at tho liobnibon 
Houbo, 

cai 1 les on secret con efcpondenco 
with Anch6, 

Bchemo ot tieacheiy, 
attoiupted int ei view with Audi 6, 
aocompamefl Washington, 
niesRage to Colonel ItobniHoii, 
iiiteiMOW with Andie, 
tho baigaui eomiileted, 
leUnns to head qnailers, 
anival ol WuHliingUin, 

Iieiufi ot Andre’s capture, 
flmlit, 

escapes to tho Ymtiire, 
gives iqi hiB ciewas puHoneis of 
war, 

to Washington conoeiiilng his 
wile, 

certilleate In behalf of Andre, 
to Wasliington. Unealeiilng le- 
taliiitiou foi Andre, 
rewarded by tho Butish, 
addu'HB to tho InhnlntiuilH of 
America, 

preelanuUion to tho American 
mmy, 

lettc'r li’om his motheu* (note), 
Hiibsotiueul, lortniies, 
emuinaiuis British detachment, 
lu lives ill the Clu'siipcake, 
buccaneering ravages, 
takes post at Portmutmlh, 
leturiis to Now York, 
coninuinds expedition against 
Hew Tamden, 
iitlnckH How London, 
ravages the town, 

Arnot.i), Mrs,, hears of Arnold’s 
Him, 

hilcrview with WaHhingtoii, 
nrtleiHHl to leave the Hlale, 
hei foi tunes, 

Asutni., (laiitain Olmrles, 

Astat.n, Lady, to the Count do 
Veigeinies, 

Asslstamn*, Wilts of, 

ATHt’i:, Colonel, relirefl befme 
General (iiani, 

forms an ambush and falls back 
on Lord Htlrllng, 
taken prisoner, 

Augusta sUlx) uf war buvnetl, 

B 

BAiiooeE, Colonel, to Governor 
Ciinke, cm tbn agilntltnis in 
New Y orkv 

operations of the qnemy, 
Bacuik’h Aurora, 

BAian, Bir James, 

Baekh, Kcimunber, Etlmn Allen’s 
lloutennnt, ^ ^ , 

BAnOAimAit) Lord,comtnaRdftlight 
Infantry, 

defends the Itilrerrehtoonts, 
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Ball, Lieutenant Oolonel, takes 
kostile raees'ige to Gates, 340 

Bakisouh, Maioi, caiiios message 
to B.uon de Viomenil, 617 

Bard, Di Samuel, attends Wash.- 
nigtoii, 671 

Baruas, Count de, amvoa at Bos- 
ton, 592 

addicsR to Ml Monioe, 762 

Banou Hill, Latayette stationed 
on, 457 

Bah’idn, Colonel, captiuoa Gen- 
01 al Piescott, 307 

\oted a fiwend and piomoted, 307 
BiisUllo, key oi, 688 

BaLt’s Jim, occupied "by Gonotal 
Sullivan, 475 

action at, 476 

Baum, Lieutenant, commands ex- 
pi'ditiuu against Bennington, 38S 
BOtB out li om camp, 384 

slowraaich, 3S4 

intioiiclieHliimsolf, 386 

dofeatod, 3S6 

BaicLor, Lioutonant Colonel, at 
Old Tuppan, 470 

Biupribod by Major Gencial 
CUoy, 479 

Baxtliv, Onloiiol, at Port \V'asli- 
iugton, 29Q 

kUIod, 20S 

Bn ALL, Oonoral, to bgcuio Pine’s 
Bridge, 238 

B 13 A UG h N, Captain de, 70 

linuuL, Oolotiel, m command at 
llic OediUB, 234 

menaced liv Oaptam Forstoi , 204 

I’cjialiH to Monti oalJ'oi loinloroo- 
ments, 234 

Bodtoid Va'-H iieglortod, 203 

BeetsLeak Criuo'aiid Tiipo Club, 2fl 

BhJLLAUNi, M , and tlio aVmuiican 
eiivtiys, 7C4 

Bell of Wampum, 30 

JleiniH'rt IleighlH foi tided, 400 

mtnaUon oJ, 401 

Bi'iiiungloji, expedition against, 370 

Hituntlou of, 383 

pe()])lo oil the alert, 884 

battle oi‘, 886 

second liallio, 38(i 

spoils ol vlutory, 380 

Blnson, Lglierl, conimisstoiior to 
Nmv York, 038 

Borkshlro Commlllous acquit 
Helmyler, 232 

Bkhkaux), (Jov. Bh* Fmiicift, calls 
upon tlio Uoiieral Court to rc- 
wiiul their resolution, 114 

Bwii'i'innu, Marshal, 606 

Bh VI LLI 5, Goncivnl do, rcooimoltios, 095 
B t n N V 1 1 . L w , Co 1 e ro n do, despiitchea 
ivllh 300 men to the Oliio, 2t 

orderH tho EugllHh tradcis to de- 
part, 21 

Blgglu’s Bridge flecured hy tho 
Biitlsh, 013 

Bum, Colouol, commands atiack 
on PookskUl, 338 

retreat, 839 

Brnnoi', waalilngiou’s servant, 02 

Black (The) UunUirj 67 

Black r! do. 67 

thaek Htnek TBll, fight at, SCO 

Blaiu, doliU) act lug guveruor, 88 

judge or Bupremo Court, 673 

Bland, CoUniol, at Bmtidywluo, S98 

Bland, HUdnud, delegate to tho 
Qoneral CoDgress, 129 

Blockade of Boston, a play, 218 

Board of Warmodlllod, 432 

Bolden (I'ho) Boole, 0 

Bomcaud, Caplaln, at Now York, 720 
Bona daum, on the death of Wusli- 
Jngtoii, 764 

Bonhw% TaloutonimtOaloiiel, slaUi 
at JVionmoulh Court-honso, 467 

Bordentown, public etorohousos 
burned, 4D3 

Bosoawkk, Admiral, sails for 
Loulslmrg, 00 

reei'lves a vote of pmlso by Par- 
liament , 90 

Bosjuim:, Uoutouant Oolonol, »ur- 
^ivises EUmhethtown, 409 

Boston rcsistw payment oi duties, 109 , 


demand for British goods di- 
niiniblied, 110 

not against stamp act, 112 

piaceedinge in legaid to stamp 
act, 112 

mihtia demonstrations, 114 

com ention held at, 114 

aiiival of British foicea, 114 

town meeting against the right 
of tho king to send tioops, 114 
1 efuscs to quaiter the tioops, 114 
massacio, IIS 

aiiival of tea, 124 

dost! action ot tea, 124 

passage of the Boston Poit 
BUI, 125 

genet al league lecommonded at 
town meeting, i 12Q 

Port Bill earned into effect, 126 

excitement in, 127 

condition of, 129 

town meetings, 129 

1 mnoi cd cannonading of, 134 

like a place hosioged, 137 

besieged, 149 

ai rival of Biitish tioops, 149 

fcolmg agambt tho Biitisn in, 165 

in a state of si ego, 170 

question of homhaidment, 1S9 

preparations in tho haihor, 207 

destitution and siokrioHs, 2JS 

opening of homhardmciit, ^ 221 

British piepaio to evacuate, 223 

Immod pieparatlons, 223 

e\aouatioii, 224 

occupied by tho Amei icans, 225 

aftei the siege, 225 

people of piojoct expedition 
against renobaoot, 4D1 

Boston frigate engagement with 
tlio Ambuscade, 720 

Boston massacre, 118 

Boston Poit Bill, 126 

Boa ton tea xiai ty , 124 

BoruTOuiiT, Loid, Govoinor of 
Viiginla, 116 

Ills mannois, 116 

hiB piomptnesB, 116 

hifi stylo nnd equipage, 110 

opening of tho sossion, 116 

dissolves tho Houso of Bur- 

gesfiCB, 116 

conoihalory conduct, 117 

hiB death, 118 

Bo title nill, Amoi loans encamped 
at, 330 

alarm post, 481 

BouDiNor, Elias, to Pros. Whar- 
ton, 433 

Bouoainvillu, Bb, detached to 
watoli Wolfe’B movonioiitB, 99 

airrves too late, 101 

lotlres, 101 

Bouqult, Colonol, stationed at 
liiiystown, 92 

attaenoB an ofileer and men to 
Indian scoulhig parlies, 03 

halt at Loyal Ilaunau, 94 

Rouds out a leooniioltring party, 94 
BounLAMAUQUB dismantles TiooU'- 
doroga and Crown I’olnt, 07 

makes a stand at tlio Islo aiix 
Nolx, 07 

Bhaam, van. (See Van Braam.) 
Bbaddook, Major General Ed- 
wftid, appointed gcneialisBi- 
jno ox tho colonial foiccs, 62 

his character, 62 

nnoodotes of, 63 

lauds at Hampton, 63 

prooccds to Alexandria, 64 

Invites Washington to Join his 
staff, 64 

holds a connoll, * 65 

sots out from Aloxandiia, 67 

o{mimo»cemout of trouhlcs, 57 

interview with Eranklin, 68 

sets off for Will’s Crock, 68 

ariives at Fort Oamhciland, 68 

his discipline, 69 

treatment of Indians, 69 

to Governor Morris, 60 

his Impatlonoe and obstinacy, 60 

m rival of conveyances, 61 

leaves l^ort Cumberland, 01 

oska tho Advioe of Washington, 62 


advances to attack Fort Du- 
quesne, 62 

reception of Captain Jack, 62 

Ins delay, 63 

solicitude for Washington, 63 

continued march, 63 

dtSGited Indian camp, 63 

thi ee btraggiei s shot and scalped, 63 
difficulties of the maicb, 63 

inecautions, 64 

encamps at Thickctty Run, 64 

sends scouts to Foit Duquesne, 64 
Soaiooj^adi’a eon killed bymia- 
take, 64 

admii able conduct , 64 

tdidiness of his maich, 65 

Glosses tho Mon oiigchela, 65 

commencement o± the battle, 66 

panic of the Advanced guard, 67 

attempts to 1 ally them, 67 

IS wounded , hiB dcbpaii, 67 

the loute, 68 

1 each the Gi eat Meadows, 6S 

Ins death, djiiig requestw, 69 

chaiacter, 69 

BiiADFOKD, William, attorney gen- 
eral, 725 

death of, 740 

Bhadstreet, Lieutenant Colonel, 
seem OS a Seminole, 91 

expedition against Foit Fron- 
tenao, 91 

captmes the foifc, 91 

Biandywino (battle of the), can- 
luniadiiig commeuced, 333 

conflicting 1 epoi ts, 393 

dotsperato conflict, 395 

dcsciiption of the ictieat, 395 

Biandj^wme Cieck, 392 

Brannan, Colonel, joins Marion, 660 
Brant, Mohawk Saohoni, 160 

at N mgara, 477 

depiodationa of, 551 

Bleed’s Hill, 152 

to be foitilied, 152 

foitifled, 152 

undei the enemy’s flio, 163 

Bieton Club, 675 

Brdvman, Colonel, to the lehef of 
B'Uim, 386 

ariives, and renews tho hatlle, 386 
moi tally woundo d, 410 

Bridport, Lord, death of Wash- 
ington, 764 

Bright Lightning, GO 

British minietiy, efforts to sup- 
piosB amuggling, • 109 

manufactmes, lesoliitions not to 
impoit, 110 

officers, thoii Rcoinful spirit, 150 

tioops at Boston, 164 

attack the court, 180 

Xilan of opeiatioiis, 207 

officers and thou amiiBemonts, 2IS 
move against Hoi cheater 
Haights, 222 

postponed by a stoixn, 223 

retire, 223 

pioparationa for retreat from 
Boston, 223 

embarkation from Boston, 224 

designs against Now Yoik, 239 

plana for the attack on Long 
Island, 263 

crossing from Long Island, 274 

land at Now York, 275 

ropulso Amei leans, 275 

land at Thiog’s Nook 2S3 

move up to Bourdett’a 
Ferry, 286 

cross tho Hudson above Foit Leo, 299 
view of afliiirs, 305 

picket surpidficd, 322 

army contrasted with Amoii can, 332 
ovacuato the Jerseys, 355 

invasion fi'om Canada, 367 

fleet leaves Now Yoik, 369 

enters tho Helawaie, 370 

sallri out of tho Capes, 870 

ontei B tho Chesapeake, 874 

Brodiiead, Colonel, expedition 
against the Indians, 486 

Brompield, Maioi, attack on Foii 
Griswold, 

Brooke, Judge, on WaBhingfcon’s 
hilarity, 649 
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Bbooiee, G-eneral, nieets Washing- 
ton at Cambiidgo, 6*78 

Bioohlyn, defoncos of, 260 

Beooks, Lieutenant G-Gneral, at- 
tacks Buiiioyne’s camp, 410 

]OiUH Fiescott, 151 

BiioisN, 1)1 , attends Washington, 762 
Beovvn, Lieutenant, hi mgs ting ot 
ti iicCj 247 

iceogiiition of Waslungtoii’a 
1 fLuk, 247 

Bnow N, Majoi John, deapatchccl 
into Canada, 177 

sent to leconnoitre, 181 

piojocts with Allen an attack on 
Monti eal, 184 

and. Maior Livingston take Poit 
CluimblGO, 161 

di ivcs Colonel Maclean hack, 192 
Buceessful foint, 212 

Bnowi?, Colonel, suipriBOs Ticon- 
doiQga, 403 

Ihreatons Piamond iBland, 403 

Bbown, Lieutenant Colonel, com- 
mands Qi.perlition to A\igusta, 514 
BnuimKELL, Ml , accompanies 
Lady Aokland, 412 

Biunswick tioops hned by Eng 
land, 220 

BuFoiin, Colonel, pm sued by Tai- 
leton, 514 

rejects Tm leton’s pi opoeals, 515 

defeated by Tai let on, 515 

Bimkei’s Hill to bo foitificd, 151 

pobilion of, 151 

woi ks tin ow n up, 154 

sulv'iiice of (Jojioial Bigot, 154 

elloet of the Aiiiciicau liio, 155 

iifhnnee of Genoial IIowo, 155 

Biitihh cheeked, 155 

sct'urnl attack, 165 

IBiitisii igamielioat, 156 

spec* tai 01 s, 156 

tmul attack, 155 

Anu'i leans cliiven from tho 
1)1 eastwoik on the loft, 150 

British advimco with the hny- 
ouel, 160 

Amenoan ammunition oxliaiist- 
od, 160 

despeinte stiugglo, 160 

Anieucan retieat, 160 

Stark, lioed, and Knowlton 
maintain Ihoir ground, 160 

rntivim ondeavoiM to i ally the 
troops, 150 

Bi ittsli take possossioii, 150 

reHiiinb, 167 

rolutive nioiltrt of tho Amoiican 
ollloors, 157 

occnipled by the BritiHb, 1(31 

Bnrgiwosj C Va.) llottso of, con- 
venod, 37 

vote tlianlcB to Washington and 
Ids olUoers, 47 

giant i:20,OOU fox tho X)ublio sor- 
vieo, 52 

meoliiig ealled, 126 

BUI.IJTT, Captain, bravo conduct, 95 
proniofed to Majo), 95 

Buuuoink, Coneral, arrives at 
Bestmi, ItO 

flurpriho, II!) 

cannonading at Bimkoi’a IIllJ, 155 
deaeiihodj 104 

history ol, 104 

accMihod by Jnnlns, 101 

“The Maul oftho Oaks,” lilJ 

Walpole’s lOJ 

» 'The lloiroHs” pralsod by Wal- 
pole, 104 

cou’esijnudencD with XjOO, 171 

pronnses uu intorviow 'wUli Leo, 173 
In Canada, 208 

pnrfluofl Hulllvan, 239 
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Bntish expedition against, 487 

Coniioc tiout Fainitr, sucked by tho 
eiiomj, 616 

Couspaacy in Noxv Yoik, 239 

letter relative to, <uoto,) 211 

its lamifleutinuH, 241 

Constitution ol thu United States, 
foimation of, 666 

opiiositlon to, 006 

Oontniental Ainiy <9oo Amorl- 
cau Airay.) 

Conriinnamu, Captain, surprises 
the fort, 38 

Coutubutloiia foi tho Continental 
Army, 620 - 

Couvonlion of Vliglnia, at Wil» 
liuTiibburg, 128 

at Ri( hmoiRl, 130 

foi eonsidei ing and rox ising tho 
fedeial s.xHtoin, 065 

OoNv w’a Cabal, 423 

OoNwvY, Gen,, appointed brlga* 
diergenenu, 343 

eliai.u'ter of, 343 

in Wasbiiiglon’fl camp, 391 

gallniit conduct, 390 

preteiiHlons of, 423 

joins faction opposod to Wash- 
ington, 423 

correrpondonco xvith Gatos, 424 

atlcnqits tit expInmitUm, 425 

sends iu his lOHlguaUtm, 425 

ju'oinotod, 433 

to bo appointed to tho Canada 
expedition, 430 

Lafayetto’H opinion of, 440 

to Wm-htiigton on Ids letter, 441 

1 enmtiiH at A Ibuny, 444 

doxvnfall of, 454 

j eslgimtlon accepted, 464 

fails lo g(*t relnslated, 454 

duel xvith Cad waUider, (note,) 464 

penitential letter lo Washing- 
ton, (notcO 466 

RUlme q lien t history, Cnote,1 466 

Cook, Jninefl, lu uio expedition 
against C^biebee, 98 

BouiulK the river, 99 

Coup’s uni, British battery on, 161 

Ooible’s 'Taveni, 240 

reuflezvoufl of conspirators, 240 

CoRNPLAHrim, at tho seat of gov- 
ouimont, 601 

Cornwallis, 3jord, arrival ai New 
Vork, 267 

lands on X^ong Island, 261 

ndvnneoa agnlnst Hand, 26X 

poHts for tho night at IGatbush, 1*61 
loaves Flatbuah with the roar- 
guard, 263 
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oiossos the Hudson aljove Poit 
Lee, 299 

ni 11 dies against "Waslnngton, S87 

ftt the Delawaio, 3S7 

gnoh up the puisult, SS7 

atNewYoik, 312 

lesiimoa command in tko Jci- 
aeys, 322 

appioaclicB tlie Amorlcan forces, 323 
eiitei B '^Pu'iiton, 323 

lepulscil by W islinigton, 323 

alai 111 .it the escape of Washing- 
tun, 32Q 

pushes foi-v\aul to Piinooton, 320 

.11 1 ives at Bi unsM'ick, 320 

iikMime pcsUicni, 328 

to Wahhiiigton, ooiiCGrning Hoe- 
Bim piisont' 18 , 329 

gniiH WaHhiiigton’a i car, 393 

advances to tlio altaek, 394 

nun (dies It) to PhdadolpLia, 39S 

2)111 SUCH lliQ Amoiicans, 419 

takes Foi t Mei coi , 429 

sent into the Jeisoys, 478 

in the o\i)edition against South 
Caioliiia, 405 

completes tho invcHtmont of 
Ghtiiluston, 614 

moves agaiuHt Oolohol Bufoid, 514 
approves of Tailoton’s conduct, 515 
head (imutois at Uhailoston, 524 

at (Janiden, 520 

amount of tome, 626 

sends 111 puirtult of Sumter, 528 

vigmouh measureSj 555 

takes ijost at Oliai lotto, 650 

rutuina to Boiilh CaioUna, 559 

takes post at AVmiiBlioiough, 559 

plan foi invading NoitliG uoluia, 671 
puirtuos Hosgan, 674 

at Kamsuiu’s Mills, 675 

desirous his iiaggage, 576 

affair at McG ow un’n JConl, 677 

(jncmnped at Raloin, 678 

amount of fen on, 678 

mau h to tho Hmi, 578 

vetrogiiulo movement, 579 

tnkuH post at Ilillsboiongh, 579 

pruclaniation, 579 

oiinauips near Alamanco Crook, 581 
attiiekrt tlio AmortcinB at Wot- 
'A'U’rt Mill, 581 

battlo of (.hillford Court House, 582 
ret real M to CrosH Oreok, 584 

miinhor of troops, 581 

at (hi 11 ford Court Ilonse, 582 

retreaU to WllnUugU>u> 585 

XKsrplovRiCH, 585 

sots oil for Ylrglnln, 586 

arriv(*H at Pelersliurg, 591 

amount of force, 591 

renewed hope, 591 

movement against Ijufayotto, 5Ui) 

reliiioroed, 5U6 

Xnirsiu‘H Lafayette, 597 

retiogrudw march, 598 

at Williamshurg, 59S 

sets out for Ponsmouth, 698 

taken iiost at Yorktowu, 007 

feeling of Boourlty, 007 

arrival of He C ra»ao, 008 

rolront cut oil’, 008 

to Clinton on xiromlsed relief, 013 

UrawH within tho towti, 611 

to (Uhiton, erllteal situation, 618 

Xilan of escap(', 618 

pro])oscs a capUulalloi), 619 

enplt (dates, 019 

humlllatlau, 620 

treatment hy tho eaptorfJ, 620 

sails for New York on imrolo, 621 

Com’irtX)on(lIniEr Oommllteoa, 122 

CoBTifANUv, Van. (Bo Van Oort* 
land to 

Oopyelfs Ferry, Wasldngton at, 360 

Oounell at AU'ximdrUu 56 

OounoU of ladhuiM at Legetown, 27 

CouamRY, Caiiitiln, killed in, ao- 
tlon, 724 

Cow Boys, 634 

CJowpOhS, situation of, 673 

battle of, 673 

killed and wounded, 674 

spoils taken, 674 

Cox, Colonel, diaimto with Cono- 
ral Ilorklmcr, 380 


88 

104 

119 

138 

352 

438 

041 

643 

762 


shot down, 381 

CRiiGiE, Andrew, (note,) 167 

Cragie House, (note,) 167 

OiiAiK, Di J.vmes, 44 

advises Washington to retiie to 
Mount Vernon, 
a visitoi at Mount Veinon, 
accompamea Washington, 
at Mount Veinon, 
aiipointed to tho Hospital He- 
X^artment, 

to Washington on his secret eiie- 
mica, 

axiphcation to Washington, 
accomxi.mies Washington, 
attends Washington, 

Crawfoed, Hugh, bungs a mes- 
sage from the Miami tubes, 21 
Cl eoks, ti eaty with, 685 

Crogii AN, George, sent from Penu- 
sylvania to Uoat with tho In- 
dians, 

aXR^oiuted commiBsioncr, 
hisievoises, 
to Gov Cl noi Mon is, 
enlists Indians and hunters, 
loiter, 

arrives at Braddock’e camp with. 

Indians, 69 

dangers and osoapos, 120 

Croton Biver, 592 

Oiown Point, pioparations 
against, 144 

to bo reduced, 88 

expedition against, 74 

flui III iBod by Both Warner, 145 

abandoned, 259 

abandoned by the Americans, 294 
CiiuouR, Lieutenant Colonel, coin- 
manda expedition to tho dia- 
trict of Ninety Siv, 514 

commaiidB at Ninety Six, 600 

CusTis, John Parke, lus estate, 103 
CU.STIS, John Parke, WaaJnng* 
ton’h coiiduot towards, 111 

oh.u actor and cdtioatlon, 123 

ill love, 123 

maiiiago, 123 

death of, 021 

CuBTis, Com go W, P., acoom- 
Xiamcs Mrs Waslungton, 669 

Gus'i'is, Mrs Martha, meeting 
with Wnahingtou, 02 

OuSTia, MlflH, death of, 123 

CusTia, Iflloanor, accompanies 
Mrs. Washington, 669 

aecompauios ■Washlngtou, 749 

doHOiiliod, 761 

halcyon days, ancodoto, 751 

marries Lawrence Lewis, 759 

CuvLBR, Tail Yost, 387 

in St Ijogoi’s camp, 887 

Ou 1 1 onoy, derangement of, 407 

dexn eolation of, 507 

ChTHirtNO, Mrs., to lioi huslmnd, 104 
OiTHiriNQ, Mr.. 147 

CuHiitNO, William, judge of Su* 
Xirome Court, 073 

aduitutstcis tho oath of ofEco to 
Washington, 700 


BAOwontUT, Captain, 76 

Dallas, Mr., interview with 
Conet, 717 

Bftnbnry, expedition against, S44 

clostroyod by tho British, 346 

Daukr, OolouGl, with Cetvoral Bt. 
Clair, 606 

at St. (jlair’s defeat, 607 

Bautmoutu, Lord, to Oonoral 
Cage, 130 

D’AomiY, attempts to relievo Fort 
Niagara, 07 

Is dofoatod, 97 

Bavidbon, John, Jndian. intoi*- 
proter, 28 

Bavidbon, Conoral, atMcCowan’s 
Ford, 676 

death of, 577 

Bavik, General, and Croene, OOO 

Bavib, WilllaToi Kiohardsoiti, on 
miBslan to Franco, 760 


Davis, Reverend Samuel, appre- 
ciation of Washington, 72 

Dayton, Colonel Flias, takes 
Johnson Hull, 235 

retires hefoie Knyphausen, 610 

falls in with General Maxwell, 510 
fight at Springfield, 518 

Deane, Mi , and French officers, 342 
Deane, Silas, leturna to Amtiica, 471 
Deareorn, C.aplain, oaptuied by 
ConeiaX Caileton, 213 

Dearborn, Majoi, leccivea Lady 
Acklaud, 245 

De Barrab, airlval at the Chesa- 
peake, 609 

noble conduct, 610 

De Berdt, Dennis, on the mission 
of Lord Howe, 247 

Dedorrb, Cencial, 390 

lesignation, S96 

Debt of the United States, 682 

De Buysson, aide-de camp to De 
Kalb, 527 

De Febmois, at Ticondei og.a, 358 

Be Cras&d, Count de, bound for 
tho Chesapeake, 604 

anivcB in ttie Chesapeake, 607 

uigca Lafayette to attack Yoik- 
town, COO 

action with Biitish fleet, 609 

junction with De 33 inas, 609 

icceives WaHhington, 610 

aiuval of Admiiul Digby, 610 

consents to remain, 6ll 

depaitmo, 621 

De Heister, Lieutenant Geneial 
on Long Island, 
roaches Flatbush, 
cannonades Colonel Hand, 
advances against WhitexilainB, 


De 


treatment of Loid Stilling, 
n Kalb, Baron, at PhlladGlphia, 


263 
203 

264 
287 
319 
374 
423 


axipointcd majoi gcnoial, 
aX>X)ointed to tho Canada expedi- 
tion, 440 

sent to reinforce Lincoln, 507 

advance letardod, 525 

iuilts at Deep Riv ei , 525 

.apxilications for aid, 625 

TiiCGting with Gates, 525 

at the battle of Ciimden, 627 

death of, 621 

De la Croix, M., complaints 
against tho Ainortcan govoru- 
rnont, 678 

Dblanoey, Liontenant Governor, 55 
De Lanoby, OhvGi, rociuitlug on 
Long iBland, 278 

Delanoey, Colonel, loyaliBls, 692 

suixirises Colonel Gieonc, 592 

Delaflace, Captain, BUipiiscd 
by Fthan Allen, 145 

sent pi 1 son or to Ilai tfoi d, 145 

Dolawaiofi, BhawneoB, and Mm- 
goOB in council at Logetown, 27 

De Levi, takes post at Oswe- 
galolne, 97 

ral Uoa the Flench forces, 101 

apxn'oaohcs Quebec, 101 

lands at I’oiiii: au-Tremblo, 101 

is attacked by Murray, 102 

ropnlsoB him, 102 

opens ireuchoB before Quebec, 102 

retreat, 102 

Democratic Society, formation of, 718 
Democratic SocLctios, Washington 
concerning, 730 

Domocrate, pai ty fmmofl, * GDI 

Denison, Colonel, at tho battle of 
Wyoming, 478 

Dn Raksey, commands the gairi- 
Bon at Quebec, 101 

D’K&i'aiko, Count, arrival with 
Fi oiich ileot, 471 

to Washington on his m rival, 471 

ooirospondenoo with Washing- 
ton, 471 

plan of operatioUB, 472 

off Point Judith, 472 

opposite Nowpoit, 473 

aiulval of Lord Howe’s ficet, 47S 

stands out to soa, 473 

manoJiivros of tho fleets, 473 

rotui u to N 0 wport, 474 

to Bnlllvaii on his Inteutian of 
proceeding to Boston, 474 

r 
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protest of Amcncflu officci s, 474 

pioceecla to Boston, 474 

to Congiess, explanatory of Bis 
conduct, 477 

Gonsideiato letter fiom Wash- 
mgtoiij 477 

sails foi the ’West Indies, 4S0 

proclamation to the I'lencli 
Canadians, 480 

£Li‘i u al on the coast of G-eoi gia, 493 

iinsiiccohsful siege of Sa\ aim ah, 494 
tvounded, 494 

sails for In ance, 4U5 

DrsTouoiins, Olievahoi,to bciicl 
ships to the Chesapeake, 5S6 
encoiinteia the Biitihli lloct, 6SS 
DisrxPONrs, Count dc, \\aundcd, 018 
D]3 VAtiDunuTL, fortidcB hinisolf 
at Monti Oil, 102 

till eatened by Qcneral Ainhei st, 102 
capituLates, 102 

Dick, Dr , attends Wasliington, 709 
Biokixson, diafts a petition to 
the king and an addiess to 
the people of Canada, 132 

DioKiNboiT, Geneial Philemon, 
gallant exploit of, 331 

to^Avatch the enemy, 403 

alaim Signals, 481 

Dickinson, Maioi, slam at Mon- 
mouth Ooint House, 407 

Dieskait, Du on de, takes post at 
Clown roiiit, 75 

moi tally •bounded, 75 

Dighy, Adwiial, on ncgotintions 
for pe ICO, 626 

Dtggis, Ml 106 

Dinwiddiu, Oovernoi, 28 

calls upon the governois of tho 
otlioi pioMnces to make com- 
mon cattso against tlio foe, 36 

convenohthollouseot Dingi'hBCP, 37 
to Wadmigton, about Captain 
Mackav, 44 

oidojft WaHhiiigton to 'Will’s 
Greek. 50 

hia peii)le\itios, 50 

lofusoB to give up tlio Eronch 
piisoneifl, 51 

dloi ts 1 0 flcem o Indian alliofl, 53 
com ones the Asseinhly, 71 

conduct to l\^ashingioii, 72 

miHalihfaetory lehitioiia ■nnth 
WjiHliiiigtmi, S3 

Ins intui’lezeueo with Washing- 
ton, S4 

piqiue against WaHhiiigton, 84 

ungvaclonri rimly to WaHhiiigton, 85 
prutpidioe ngimiHt Washington, 87 
conduct lowaulH WnHlimgton, 87 
Bads for KngUuul, 88 

ehaiMcttu*, 88 

Dismal Hwamp, 107 

Dismal t^wunip Company, 107 

DJstiic’t of Columbia ceded to tho 
United ytaUis, * 086 

Doblm’ Feny, DritlHli at, 200 

worIvH lliiiAvn up, 022 

Donop, Uounl, al Jaing Island, 261 

Sturms tlie ledouht, 204 

oruHH(‘S from Long Island, 274 

decoyed by Oolouol Clriffin, 320 

prcciiiilato retreat, 320 

nttac’ks 3fovt Muroei, 422 

ropnlwerl, 422 

death of, 422 

Donop’s Y agors am pi iHod, 480 

Dorclieateillelglits, toholortlflicd, 153 
pi oparatioiifi to occupy, 220 

lolterH 1 elsitlve to, 220 

fortification of, 221 

cdbet DU the British, 221 

camionathKl by tho Tlritlsli, 221 

Dtmoonu, Oluualier, in command 
ofLoulsbrng, 90 

defence and RurrondGr, 00 

PmmmoiuVB X’onci, 107 

Duanh, Hr., contiayoray with 
(to lea, 350 

Ducitiii, Hr,, chaplain to tho Gen- 
eral Congress, 130 

offlolates, 181 

efleet of prayer, 131 

DtiaonnRAY, Monslonr, 842 

DmsR, William, to Schtiyler, 871 

Dumas, Count Matthew acoompii- 
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mes Washington, t 

Watahington’s leception by the 
people, I 

on the Fiench camp, I 

to Washington with pamphlet, “i 
Dunbar, Colonel, 
his tciroi , 

Dundas, Colonel, accompanies Ar- 
nold , f 

comm.ands at Gloucester Point, ( 
foi aging, ( 

capitulati on of Y oi ktow n, ( 

DtNMOPE, Eail ol, Governor of 
■Viigima, 1 

liiigci H at N ew Y oi k, 1 

luvugbty beai mg, ] 

liioiidly lelations with Wash- 
ington, 1 

social position, 1 

dlssohos the Honso of Bur- 
gesses, 1 

seizes the militaiy munitions of 
Viiginia, 1 

timely concession, * 

pi oclaims m ai tial law, 1 

exei ciees mai tial law, ! 

to Hoive, pi opoBi ng a sei vile wai , : 
■Washington’s opinion of, i 

DuNMORn,~Lady, ball m lioiioi of, ^ 
Dupinssis, Captain Mnuduit, at 
Foit Meiiti, •“ 

attentions to Count Donop, ■! 
Du PORTAiL, Goiieial, luges tho 
evacuation of Chailoston, I 
leconnoitros, i 

Duih.im, Bishop of, Ins state and 
pplendoi, 

Ddkkee, Caiitam, joins Putnam, I 


East India Companj, affected by 
tlio ta\ on tea, 1 

ships huge qnautitioa to the col- 
onies, 1 

ships sent hack anladcn, 1 

Easton, James, in tlie expcdiliou 
against Tieondoi oga, 1 

JC ASTON, Colonel, at Tieoiuloioga, 1 
Eaton, Goneial,ieintoieefi Grooiie, 5 
at Guilford Court UouHe, 5 

Ei)E N, ■William, oommibSlouci fiom 
Gloat Biitaln, 4 

(llHi>OHit1on lowiu fls Ameriea, 4 
Edmonson, Captain, in commiiiid 
oi Fort Pitt, a 

EliKuiieilitown, Livingston’s ac- 
count of, ^ 2 

* fiuiuilsed by tbo British, 4 

Eliyfibetlitowu l^oint, deboont of 

Ihitlsh, 5 

Elliot, Lieutenant Goveinor, on 
commission concerning Audr6, 5 
EtLSwoRTit, in the mission to 
Eh*ane-ej 7 

Emerson, liov, William, dosorip- 
llmi of Amorieanoninir, 1 

on tho luboi s of the army, 1 

iliKCl])lino ill eanm, I 

England piepaiesfoi military op- 
oiations In America, 
plan of campaign, 
delaluHvesHelH bound for France, 7 
IruprcHBinent of American sea* 
tnen, 7 

her infatuation, 7 

rchtiietlMi policy, 1 

English claims to the Ohio Valley, 
English olllcers and Indian 
squawB, 

liiMirious habits, 
their baggage mid camp oquip- 
ngo, 

bravery, 

Enos, Colonel, leaves Arnold with 
Ills ciJiumnnd, ] 

Erbkinb, Geneial Sir William, on 
Long lalftnd, i 

urges a night attack, ; 

in tho expedition against Dan- 
bury, S 

dtdves back tho Americans, I 

Kniaw Springs, battle of, ( 

Btans, Rev, Mr,, ftneodot© of, < 

Bvjbkbtt, Edward, WaBhington on 


Doichestei Heights, 221 

Ewing, Colonel, passage of British 
ships up the Hudson, 2S0 

Ewing, Geueial, prevented by the 
ice, 317 

, Eyre, Lieutenant Colonel, at New 
London, 605 

ruoi tally wounded, 606 


Fairfax, Bi jan, fox hunting, ] 

to ^V'a6h^lgtonJ advising a iie- 
titioii, 1 

to Washington, on tho icboiu- 
tions, 1 

to Washington, in loply, 1 

cflbct of tlio battle of Lexington, 7 
\taits Wabhington, 4 

' to WaBhmgton, on his couitesy, -J 
subsequent histoiy, (note,) 4 

Fairfax, Colonel, to Washington, 
Fairfax, George William, fox 
hunting, 1 

dop.iita foi England, 7 

ill England, i 

(note,) t 

Fairfax, Thomas, Loid, hla cliai- 
actei andhistoiy, 

Ills sUlo of h\ma, 
oi!iaiii7os a tioo]i of hoi so, 
callH out tho militia to defend 
Wincliostei, 
menaced by Indians, 
dooides to remain, 

0 ( cupatiioiis, fox hunting) 7 

hunting, 7 

his last days, t 

Fairfax, William, 
his couiiHuls to Washington 
Fail field destioyed by tbo British, 4 
Fan n.u on i avaged by tho Brllinh, 4 
Fairlic, Major, aiicc<lote, f 

Falla ttf Moiitinoreucy, 

Fahnoiith doali oved by the Bi illali, ] 
Faiieull Hall, Biitish troopa quai- 
teUHl in, ] 

meetingH at, 7 

Fauchbt, Mr., Huoeeeds Genet, 
intercepted despatch, 
exoucuites Randolph, 

Faulknur, Caiitain, with Genoial 
Ht, Clair. ( 

FAUQtrinn, Franois, iqipointed to 
Riicoeed Dinwiddle, 

FAuqxnKR, Lieutenant Goverimr, 
dissolves the ashemblj , 
Fodoiallat/rhc, i 

FederallHtH Hpriug up, ( 

Fellows, Geuoial, opposite Bara- 
toga lAird, , ^ 

opeiiH liie cm tho British, 4 

E'elton, Ihofeasor, coirectloii of 
eriur, (nole,) I 

Femio’s Ga?oUe, Adams’ paiiers, t 
FEunnsoN, Dr. Adanij seoietary 
to eoininlssloueiH inmi Great 
Bihuin, 4 

FRRoiTaoN, Maier I’utrlck, com- 
mands expotlitioii to Little Egg 
Ilarher, 

maHflacres Aniorlcan Infantry, ^ 

mar<'h from Bavmmuh, l 

dORCi’lbod, i 

on violcmco to womon, i 

dcttu'hed to North Oarolhm, i 

takes post at Gllbertowii, J 

iHBiU'fl an addri'ga, J 

rctroals, J 

takes post on King’s Mountain, J 

defeated, i 

Feumois, Brigadier Qcneral, wo- 
eomi>aulO 0 Gates, ' 

Fmrskn, Count, to IinnY 'the 
French troops, i 

Fire-ships, sont to destroy Wolfe’s 
llcct, 

FishrseK) Boi\1ami«, nomination 
of, ’ 

Washington’s reason^ for, 

FI siting in Virginia, ! 

Ftshlng Orcclc, defeat of Sumter, ^ 

FtTKQBiiALJ), Colonel, ftt Pritocb- 
Ion, ■ 

FiTBnuas, Colonel, 
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V-LXG&, Major, killed, 692 

FLEUuy, Louis, 391 

piGBGiitcd with a hoi so by Con- 

S95 

Col , at Foit Mifllui, 426 

piouiotcd, 427 

liihpoctoi, 452 

at the Btoiming of Stony Point, 489 
Fonlaiiiubleui, tieaty of, 117 

PoiujEB, Bng.idiei Goiieial, to lo- 
duee Poi't Duquemio, 88 

cletamed at I’hiJ.idelphia, 92 

toi W.iBbin^ton, Oi 

Fonnns, Gilbeit, conspnatoi, 240 

paid ioi ainifi, 240 

Foioif^n ofilooiH, applicniita foi ad,- 
lulssiun to the patiiot anuy, 342 
onih.iuartHiucnts .ibout, S42 

Foubst, Captain, 316 

Fous'i'isu, Caplaiii, beslcgea the 
CodaiH, 234 

ciiptmua the post, 234 

Foit Amio c.iptuu'd, 551 

Fort tJIiainhloo liikon by Majoia 
Blown and Liviiigaton, 101 

Foit Chilton, itri Pti cngtli, 405 

at t lok Q [ tho T5i LtiKh , 406 

captuied, 406 

Fott OoUHtitution, 230 

its ganiBon. 236, 271 

coiuinainlncl by West Point, 201 

evaounted, 407 

Fort Cnnibeilaiid, 49 

Foi’fc DollitiK'o, 303 , 

urofted by IVaync, 733 

Foit Btupiofuiu, its silo, 29 ’ 

cmnplcdod, 45 I 

WaKbiugtoiuuUlBOQ a lapld at- 
tack, 62 

rcpoit oChcouts, 04 

to bo rt'ducod, 88 

ab.indoi 10(1 by Ibo Fronob, 06 

nanio chattgod to Fort Pitt, 00 

Foil Bdwuid, * 75 

lb>rt I'boiilomio oaptui’od, 93, 

Fott (b'ovgoonptu led b> Osnloton, 551 
Foi 1 1 !('o) go at CoiMiu takoii, fifU) 

Fort < i rmwold hikouby tlio 3ii itirtb, 600 
Foit Iiulopondonce, 209 

abandonotlj 200 

(UMi Utded f)vlb(' Ami’i-laatiH, 40V 
twntni.iUul by the BritlHli, 410 

Fort fJoluiHon, 251 

Foit Bfifn>i‘iLo cauiioiuidctl, 4K7 

iMpitnliiLoH, 487 

Foit fji'o, 284 

nu’iuu'i'd. 250 

prnpamtlojifl to abandon, 290 

intreat Irom, 308 

Fort Loudoun, 82 

Fori Mt'roer, 417 
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ters, 639 

describes inteivlew between 
Washington and Mrs Ain old, 541 
account of Arnold’s conduct, 643 

at dinnei with Chasteilux, 654 

eulogmm of WaBhmgton, 669 

mieunderstanding with Waeh- 
mgton, 670 

dislike of the office of aide-de 
camp, 570 

ambitious fo: distinction, 671 

reconciliation with Washington, 571 
leads the advance on the le- 
doubts, 617 

enteis the redoubts, 617 

at Washington’s inauguration, 662 
and the now constitution, 666 

on piesidential etiqjiette, 668 

on the French revolution, 677 

report on the national debt, 6S2 

plan foi its liquidation, 682 

opposition to, 682 

monai ohical views, 684 

convGisation with Jefferson, 684 

urges a national bank, 690 

on the Biitish constitution, 700 

on monaiohy and stock gam- 
bhum 703 

urges Washington to serve an- 
other term, 704 

attack on Jeifei son, 705 

to Washington on disaenaion 
with Jefferson, 706 

on the French 1 evolution, 714 

concei ning French prizes, 716 

case of the Little Saiah, 717 

iiiteiitiou to leaign, 719 

on war with Gi eat Bi itain, 727 

iccommends Jay, 728 

plan foi tho ledemption of tho 
public debt, 733 

fiends in hiB i eaignation, 733 

to Washington on hia resigna- 
tion, 734 

on Rufus King, 743 

to Washington, his farewell ad- 
dicaa, 740 

to Washington on threatened 
w ar with Fi an ce, 754 

to Washington on his appoint- 
ment as commandei-in-ohiof, 765 
second m command, 766 

Hammonp, Ml., Biitieh mimeter, 
and Genet, 713 

Haj^fton, Colonel, 397 

Hampton, Colonel Henry, to watch 
Orangebmg, 601 

Hampton, Colonel Wado, at Dor- 
choBter, 601 

before Ohailoston, 601 

at Eutaw Springs, 614 

lalliee the cavalry, 614 

IlAaiTiiAMOK, Major, sent after de- 
sexfcois, 6S5 

Hancock, John, president of the 
pi ovhicml congress, 137 

appiieod of the movements of 
troops, 140 

president of Congress, 146 

ambition to bo commander-in- 
chief, 147 

mortification, 147 

oxcepted fiom proffered pardon, 149 
invites WaBhiiigton to be hia 
guoBt, 2S3 

ordenng Gates to the command 
of tlio northern department, 841 
invitation to Washington , 677 

obHor van CO of etiquette, 677 

loception of Washington, point 
of etiquette, 678 

waives tho point, 078 

V isit to Washington, 679 

Hanxi, Colonel, retreats before tho 
onomy at Giavesend, 261 

Tjrepared for clofonso, 261 

watches tho ceutial road, 262 

holds tho bridge ot Throg’s 
Nock, 283 

intexcoptfi tho HeBsians, 317 

flooiety of the OincLnmti , 633 

Hanging l^ook eueoessfully at- 
tacked by Sumter, 62» 

Harcocrt, Oolonel, Joins Howe, 286 
captures General Loei 310 

11 
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Habdiit, 061m Bcouring tlie coian* 
try/ 613 

decoyed into an ambush , 6S9 

battle with Indians, 689 , 

Haumbe, Brigadier G-oneial, loads 
an expedition against the In- 
diana, 689 

destroys Miami village, 689 

expedition reported to Congiess, 691 
Haen A on, Majoi , 402 

Haerison, Benjamin, delegated to 
the Qenei al Congress, 129 

on committee to eonfei with 
Washington, 1S8 

on tliG bombardmont of Boston, 189 
membsi of the hoaid of wai and 
ordnance, 233 

Habrisoh, Colonel Rohert H , 
secretaiy to Washington, 189 
characterized, 330 

referee for excnango of pi isoneis, 033 
to Oongiess predicting the ene- 
my’s repulse, 393 

appointment of, 673 

Habtshobit, Ensign, decoyed into 
an ambush, 689 

Haslet, Colonel John, joins Loid 
Stirling’s biigade, 202 

statement of, 205 

attempt to take Eogei a the ren- 
egade, 285 

publicly thanked, 28, > 

detached to Chattel ton’s Hill, 287 
killed at Pi incetoii, 325 

Hay, Colonel, to Washington on 
the protection of the High- 
lands, 249 

Haviland, Colonel, ciofases Lake 
Champlain, 102 

Hazabd, poalmastci, to Gates 
conceinmg Lee, 282 

on the HoBBians, Cnoto,) 329 

Hazelwood, Oomniodoio, in tho 
Delaware, 421 

1 oooi\ es thanks of Congi ess, 423 
Heath, General, takoa command 
of the minuto men, 142 

brings them to a halt, 142 

appointed brigadier gpiioral, 148 

to fortify LoolimeTO Point, 200 

dospatch ed to Now T ork, 227 

on tho disoipliuo of Mifllln’s 
ti oops, 200 

proiniationa to locoivo the 
enemy, 200 

1 etreat fi oni Long Island, 209 

to keep guard on Now Yoik 
islani, 274 

landing of tho British at TJirog’s 
Nock, 283 

skilful distribution of Ills troops, 280 
appearaneo of the onemy at 
white Plains, 287 

tho two armies at White Plains, 288 
American dofoiicos, 288 

to sociiro the Highlands, 200 

in command at Iho UlgliLands, 202 

described, 202 

1 efn SOS to obey Lee, 301 

to Washington for Instructions, 302 

rofuBcs to indci troojis for Loo, Sflf) 

military punotlho, 300 

on the conduct of Leo, 300 

to march into iho Jerseys, 821 

advances towards Now York, 827 

pompous BuramerLs to Port In- 
dopenclonco, 327 

rebuked by WaBhlngton, 328 

stationed in tho Highlands, 405 

charmed with tho Pieneli oftl- 
cei’ft, 5)21 

commands West Point, 604 

IIbnuhrson, Lieutenant Oolonol, 
joins Groeno, 613 

at ISutaw Springs, 613 

Bovoroly wounded, 014 

JlninuiioK) Kohawk warrior, 
slain, 76 

XTHNrrELi), Gideon, case of, 718 

Hick BY, Patrick, liitroducefl hie 
1 oRolutiona, 111 

spooch on his resolutions, 111 

anoedoto, 111 

delegate to tho General Oon- 

gjosa, 129 

Botfl out for Philadelphia, 180 


Boctional distinctions, 130 

speech at the opening of tho 
Geneial Congress, 131 

opinion of Washington, 132 

speech befoie the Convention 
at Richmond, 139 

lottei to against Washington, 439 
deehnes appointmcnl , 700 

Herkimer, Geneial, commands m 
Tiyon County, 361 

at Oiiskany, 380 

dispute with Ins of&cois, 380 

attacked by the enemy, 3S1 

wounded, 381 

death, 3S1 

Herbick, Colonel, at Bennington, 385 
IIeetbubit, Wllliarn do, piogcm- 
toroftho Washingtons, 6 

HcsBians hued by England, 229 

in Canada, 229 

aiiive in America, 257 

sanguinary fuiy, 265 

iGinfoice Howe, 286 

American opinion of, 312 

statione d at Ti enton , 312 

captm ed by W asbington , S17 

tieatment, 319 

plunder both sides, 329 

described by Hazaicl, (note,) 329 

tactics, 385 

Heth, Captain, on the battle of 
Germantown, 420 

to Colonel Lamb, on tbo same, 420 
Hickey, Thomas, Washington’s 
bodyguaid, 210 

convicted and hanged, 2 11 

Ilighlancls, state of defences, 404 

IIiLi , Lieutenant Colonel, attacks 
Colonel Long, 305 

IIiHMAN, Colonel, to ichifoico Ti- 
condei oaa, 174 

arm es at Tieondcioga, 176 i 

dnOlculties w'lth Ainold, 176 

m conniiautl of Ticondeioga, 177 

IIironoorK, Colonel, lenifoicca 
Cadwaladei, 312 

Hobkij k’s Hill, afifaii at, 590 

IIoLBOUKNE, Adnmal, demonstra- 
tion against Limisbuig, 87 

TTolmus, Koai-Adiniial, 99 

Hood, Oomniodoio, on tho troubles 
in Boston, 114 

to Grenville on tho sedition, 117 

Hoi'iiam, Commodoio, convoys 
expedition against St Lucia, 481 

takes a model Qf Washington. 640 

House of Ropi OBciitativos on tho 
puhlio cioditu 673 

opposition to Washington, 742 

makes xirovislon for tho ti oaty, 743 

rejily to Wasbington’fi last au- 
dioss, 747 

Ho w A BT> , Major, retreating, 464 

Howard, Oolonol, under Morgan, 502 

at tho battle of tho Oowpons, 573 

noww, Lord, in tho expedition 
against Tlcondoroga, 00 

dies while loading tho van, 90 

Hewn, Admiral Loid, fondness 
for biiBinoas, 230 

oharaotor and services, 226 

arrives at Now York, 246 

Xuoolamatlon of, 2t7 

comas as a mediator, 247 

Bends flag of truce. 217 

Ronds General Sullivan on pa- 
role to OongieBS with over- 
tures, 271 

plan of compromise, 271 

to Franklin on re-uni on of Groat 
Britain and America, 272 

con iVrenco with Oommisalonoi's, 272 

and Franklin, anecdote, 272 

con (lugrallon in N ow Y^ork, 278 

issiu'H pi oolamatloii, 306 

to Washington on tho treatment 
ofprisonois, 335 

gets his dect into Iho Dolawaro, 417 

at Sandy Hook, 467 

brings his fleot to tho relief of 
H. L, 473 

manoQuvrcfi of tho floeta, « 473 

bears away to Now T ork, 474 

return to Julngland, 470 

How», General Robert, at Savan- 
nah, 481 


defeated by the British, ^ 

Howe, Majoi General, quells mu- 
tiny, i 

■ de “^patched to quell a mutiny, ( 

Howe, Sii ‘William, in tho exiie- 
clition against Quebec, 
ascends th o heights of Abi aham, ; 

airivea at Boston, : 

lands with tioopa at Moulton’s 
Point, : 

lOGonnoities tho Ameiican 
woiks, ' 

sends foi roinfoi cements, : 

piepaios foi tho assault, I 

ad\ ances agmnst tho lenoo, : 

ti oops thi own into conliiBion, ] 

makes a feint of attacking tho 
fence, 
wounded, 
dcBciiption of, 
lopio'icbod by Congress, 
inti enched, 
moasuies taken, 


iBBue^ii oclamation, 
to WaBhingiHon concerning 
Ethan Allen, 

measuios to lepress excesses, 

S ei ploxcd, 

ochnes attacking Doichcstoi 
Height, 

rctieat fiom Boston, 
hteeiafoi Halifax, 
indolent diRXiosition, 
aiiiVGB at New Yoik, 
to biH goveinmcnt on tho stale 
ofallaus, 

plans foi the battle of Long 
1 Bland, 

uccompatiies diiision fiom Flat- 
1 inris, 

at Till og’s Nock, 
lamb, on l^ell’s Point, 
at New RoclU'lle, 

Xioslponcs Iho assaiiU, 

X)]an of attack on Foi t Washing- 
ton, 

the attack. 

conduct ot the scamtMi, 
hcais of tho capLuio oi the Hes- 
sians, 

on the march , 

contrnRted with WaBlnngtoii, 
to Wiihliington concerning Lee, S 
to Lord Gorniaine, relative to 
Lee, 

piepareK to attack IVckHkiU, 
crosHos to tho Ji'VHtys, 

Bullies irom Brunswielc, 
oiuleavorH to diaw WaHhlngton 
ont, 

another attempt, 
evaciialoH the JeiBcys, 

IcMwes N«av York, 
enters tho Dolawaie, 

Btiiis out of the capes, 
liiiids liom the lleet, 
iKHiies pi oclamation, 
at ElkLiin, 

battle of Buuulywine, 
iicgltH'iH to inirsiie Ids advan- 
tage, * 

piiHhes for PhiladelpbiUj { 

luillH at (ienmuitown, I 

dotachcB a force against Olllliigs- 
port, < 

lictul-quarters, ^ 

ouTmtruollng redoubts on Xhw 
iiu'c Islantl, ^ 

altaoks Fort hriflUn, 4 

cxpedUlon agaiimt Fort Mercer, 4 
preparing to drive WashingLon 
beyond the mmiutainSj <1 

mcditatoH attack on tho Ameri- 
ean camp, 4 

mamnuvres, 4 

'retires to I’ldlmlelxilila, A 

exfioBsoB of foruglng parties, 4 

resigualhm aceepted, 4 

the Mifiohianza, 4 

nuiuuiu), Oolonol, at Bennington, E 
HtiDTiY) Captain Joseph, TOur- 
deicd in revongo for rhillp 
While. fi 

Hudson Rivm*, defences of, 2 

atrategotioal position, 2 

dofoncoe, 2 


concerning 
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Biitish Bliipa move up, 280 

new obetiuctioiis, 280 

oiiened foi the Bntibh, 407 

IIuGEU, Biigatliei General, at 
Monk^H Ooinei, 612 

BUI prised by Turletou, 513 

m command on the Pedeo, 575 

.It Giiilfoid Couit Ilouao, 578, 5S2 
IIUGKES, Colonel, oideicd to im- 
piesB watei-ciatt, 267 

IIuMPiiREva, Colonel, on piopaia- 
tiou loi attacking the Biitish 
paste, 553 

aceompamcB 'Washington to 
Mount Veinon, G08 

to W.veknigton on tho tioubles 
in Maesacliusette, 0S4 

im'ote WaBbmgtoi), G55 

innuguiatiou ot Washington, 601 
"Waalilngton’s first levee, anec- 
dote, coo 

Huntingdon, Colonel, hangs on 
tho enemy’s i oai , 345 

Huntington, AEnjoi, 006 

Huntington, Goncial, to join Var- 
11 uni, 429 

on the destitution of the troops, 434 
society of the Oinoinnliti, G33 


Tndui’ENdnnoe, dawning spUit of, ^(3 
Ciidiau counoil at LogHtown, 27, 20 
Indian tradeiB, doaonbed, 20 

Indian warf.iio, ’ 477 

liuHan wai danco, 17 

Indians, leave Biaddook, 01 

lotreat, 74 

outrages of, 78 

troutdos with, 110 

visit Washiiigloiv at Cambiidge, 178 
with Buigoyno, 376 

niuulvw Miss McOroa, 377 

doBorfc Burgoyne, 378 

liesvH'ilnul by a LlcHshui, 384 

t)\>bgo Ht, Leger to decamp, 387 

difilcultlos with, 088 

hostiUtii'H noriU of tho Ohio, 722 
tie.ity with Wayms 741 

Innes, Colonel, at Winchester, <14 
iMiiu'ornIng tho Ttullans, 01 

dames, Judgooi supreme 
eourli, 673 

1 1 oquoiH, stand aloof, 1)1 

liivrNM, Colonel, taken prisoner, 238 
luviNU, rTanieH,1h*igudIcr General, 
taken prisoner, 482 


Jaoic, Oai)tain, ooumumds hunt- 
ers, 57 

at Little M(Uu1o\vh, (12 

ileparts wUli Ills band 02 

tTAOKKOK, Andrew, 747 

,UeKSeH, Ma|or, nccompanles 
Washington, 077 

Washhigtou’0 rooopilonat Bos- 
toil, 078 

Jacobin Club, 080 

rUoOBfl, Captain, Indian flaohom, 82 
killed, 82 

dAMBflON, Lleuletmut Colonel, 
sends papers found on AndrO 
to Washlnglon, • 530 

Inforins AvJiold of the capture of 
AiidrvS 036 

Jav, riolin, drafts nddross to tlio 
peojile of Great Britain, 182 

and the oonsplrucy in Now York, 230 
to Rutledge, 281 

to Gtmvarnmir Morris, on tho 
defenee of Now Yoik, 281 

to Rutledge, oonoeruing Loo, 282 

on tUo opposition to WaBhlng- 
ton, (note,) 447 

approvee of Arnold’s plan of 
gotltlomont in Now York, 501 

correspondonoo with Waslitag- 

ton, ^53 

at ti le head of alBtlrB, GOO 

appointed ohlef ;Suatioo, 673 

on republloanlgm, 083 

conoerniiig Genet, 732 


envoy to Great Eiitam, 728 

pi ogi eaa of negotiations, 734 

hia tieaty with Fiance, 734 

letuin to America, 735 

elected Goveinoi of New Y'oik, 735 
Jefferson, Thomas, Arnold’s in- 
vasion, 568 

coiiespoudcncQ with Washing- 
ton, 569 

escapee to Caiter’a Mountain, 597 

on Knox and Humphieye, 669 

anecdotes i elated by, 669 

sketch of chai actor and opinions, 674 

in Palis, 674 

opinions on tho new constitution, 674 

rc- eligibility of tho Picsidcnt, 674 

hoi 1 or of kingly i ule, 674 

on titles, 675 

Washington’s election to the 
Piceidency, 675 

on French politics, 075 

and tho leading pati lots, 676 

to P.ainG on tho National As- 
sembly, 6TG 

on tho Fionch Kovolntion, 676 

appointed scci etaiy of state, 680 

an ivcH at Now Yoi k, 6S3 

iminessions conceiniiig tho po* 
li tical tone of society, 6SS 

coiivoi'sation with Hamilton, 684 

remoustiatcB with Washington 
on ceiomouials, 685 

diBooi ds 111 Congi esa, 0S6 

concerning Hamilton, GSG 

accompames Washington to 
l^liodo Island, CSS 

opposed to t National Bank, 600 

rl\aliy with Hamilton, 690 

sympathy with tho Ficnoli ro\- 
olution, *■ 694 

liati cd of royalty, 604 

intention oi ictiremont, 699 

conecinmg Hamilton, 700 

appi eolation of Hamilton, 700 

conversation botwoon IlumiKon 
and Adams, 700 

mging Waaliingtonnotto lotire, 702 
to Lalayoitc, suspi cions, 703 

convoiBution with Washington 
on political matters, 703 

to Washington on dissonsions 
with Jlamillon, 707 

concerning Oomernoui Moms, 709 
on the aliocities of the French 
1 evolution, 710 

to Madison, on tho war botwoon 
Enghiiicl and Finncp, 713 

to Madison on Gauot’s speech, 714 

couvoiHtilion with Wasiiuigton 
on attacks of tho press, 715 

on Jh oneau’fl papoi , 716 

ootK'oniUig Fi onoh pilzos, 716 

rulallvo to Washington’s lIlnosB, 710 
ease of tlio Litllo Sarah, 717 

eoueei'ulug looall of Genet, 710 

iiitontlon to resign, 719 

Intel view with '\V' afilungton , 719 

to Genet, tiimeunoing application 
foi his recall, 72t 

report on th o state of ti ado, 724 

robuko to Gonet, 724 

retirement from ojOdoo, 724 

at MonLlooilo, 725 

oharactor of Washington , 725 

on war with Groat Britain. 727 

to 'ronch Coxoj^ftom Montioollo, 728 
to Monioe, on Washingtoife iti- 
lluonoo, 743 

on brt'ftch of oihoial trust, 743 

okietod vlce-piOHldoiit, 748 

takOH tho oatli of oflDloo, 740 

Jeskakakh, Shaimoah sacliom, 30 

Johnson irA3Ki)c.y, power In Now 
York, 150 

stylo of living, 100 

adhorents, 100 

limito the Indians to hostility, 174 

Johnson, Uolonol Guy, supports 
tho royal caiiao, 160 

fentiflofi G uy’a Park, IQQ 

hohltt an Indian council, 160 

doubtful iniontloDS, 100 

at Montreal, 178 

contomplatoR hostilities, 286 

Johnson, Blr John, suiiports the 
royal cause, lOO 


fortifies the family hall, 160 

foi titles Johnson Hall, 214 

prepares foi hostilities, 214 

surienders to General Bchuyler, 215 
contemplates hostilities, 235 

1 eti eat s among the Indians, 235 

lumored to be m the field, 235 

contemplated im oad of, 354 

on hia way to attack Foi t Schuy- 
ler, A 359 

depredations, 551 

Johnson, Sii William, 55 

evpedition against Ciown Point, 74 
defeats the Fi ench, 75 

elects Foi t William Henry, 75 

made haionetand supoiintend- 
ent of Indian affaiis, 75 

joins Abeiciombie, 91 

to attack Foi t Niagara, 97 

conducts the siege, 97 

captuies the foit, 97 

hcfoio Monti eal, 102 

infinence with the Blx Nations, 108 
concern at the diflicnltiCB, 159 

death, 159 

Johnson, of Maiidand, nominates 
Washington commandei-in- 
chief, 147 

Johnstone, Geoige, commissioner 
fiom Gioat Bntam, 459 

Fox’s opinion of, 459 

on the state of Philadelphia, 459 

attempt to bubo General Reed, 460 
to Eobeit Moiris, attempts at 
coiruption, 460 

JONOAiRE, Captain, 23 

his history, , 24 

appeals at Logstown, 24 

addresses the chiefs, 24 

wiitcs to tho Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, 24 

inteiview with Washington, 30 

ontortams Washington at sup- 
pci, 30 

his diplomacy avith the Indians, 31 
Jones, David, Lieutenant, and 
Miss McOroa, 377 

Jones, Honorable Joseph, lettei 
on aimy giiovanooe, 630 

JuMONViULE, his death, 42 

instruct ions found upon him, 42 

Junius, dcecrlption of Lord Bote- 
tom t, 116 


^ K 

Kelly, Majoi, destroys biidge at 
Btouy Biook, 325 

Kenb, Maj j luttei to, inteicoptocl, 186 
Kentucky admitted into the Union, 691 
ICeppel, Oommudoro, ai lives with 
Ills sqnadiou, 63 

furnishes cannon, 64 

Kiasuuta, a Bonoca sachem, 121 

King, liiifus, concorning Genot, 722 

character of, * 743 

miiilstoi to Great Britain, 743 

King’s Bi Idge to be fortified, 217 

r c‘ connoitr ed by W ashington, 236 

woika at, 236 

fortified camp at, 276 

demon sti atlon at, 629 

1 ellnquish cd by tn o British, 637 

King’s County Committoe, aeons- 
iiig Bchuyler, 231 

dieafiooted, 268 

King’s Mountain, situation, 668 

battle of, 658 

its olloct, 569 

Kingston burnt by the British, 408 

Kingston, Lieutenant, boars a 
note to Gates, 414 

Kinlook, Captain, takes summons 
to Colonel Buford, 615 

Kill’s Bay, landing of British, 276 

anecdote of Washington, 276 

Kikkiyood, at Eutaw Bprings, 614 

Kitciiel, Anna, Cnotc,) 498 

Kittaimlng taken, and bm ned, 82 

Knowlton, Captain, joins Put- 
nam, 146 

leads a fatigue party, 151 

puts up a rnmpmt, 154 

General Howe, 166 

mauitaiUB his position, 156 

1 $ 
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pi omoted to majoi , 169 

captui eri a Bi itiali guai d, 218 

to attack Staten leland, 256 

gallant afiair at an outpost, 277 

wounded, 277 

death, 277 

Knox, Hemy, ofieis to obtain iii- 
tillei y and ordnance stoi ee, 190 

account of, 190 

ineti -action, , 190 

sets ofi on Ine cnand," 190 

to 'Wafehington conceimng aitil- 
leiy and stores, 207 

anival at camp, 219 

stontonan lungs, 315 

pi omoted, 330 

sent to MaBsachiisetta, 337 

inspects the forts ot the Iligli- 
lande, 351 

objects to leave Chew’s house 
gaiuBOiicd, 419 

accompanies ‘VYaBhington, 537 

desciibedby Ohastellux, 554 

despatchedtothe Eastern States, 560 
and YTaBhington, anecdote, 618 

moves pati lotic i esoliitions, C30 

suggests the society of tho Cin- 
cinnati, 633 

at Ilatlem, 637 

cnteis hToiv Yoik, 637 

paiting with Wnsliington, 63S 

to ‘\Yasliington conceimng M is- 
saohusetts insui gents, 653 

meets ■Washington, 655 

1 oeeptLon of Washingtoii, CGI 

at w aslungton’s inaugui ation, 602 

olRoiatoa as Societal y ofWai, 606 

desonbed, 667 

piesidental ctKiiietto, 609 

appointed Secietaiy of Wai, 672 

in favoi of a national bank, G90 

sides with Hamilton, 600 

coneeinmg Pienoli piizcs, 710 

case of tho Little Suiali, 717 

ooncei rung recall of Honet, 719 
and Washington, anecdote, 719 
to Washington, resigning, 734 

position assigned to, 756 

to Washington on his appomt- 
mont, 757 

to Washington on his reply, 757 

Knox, Lieutenant, loads foiloin 
liopo at. 8tony roint, 489 

KNYPUAirhEN, (ionozal, icinfoicoB 
Ifinve, 285 

menaces Eoit Washington^ 200 
at Ueeil Couit House, 301 

attempts to cross Chiuld’s Koid, 394 
moves with tho Bniish \aa- 
guaid, 461 

sent into Wosloheflim* County, 478 
loft in command of Now Yoik, 495 
prepares for defoneo, 408 

setuiB oxncditioiiH against New- 
aik ana Elizabethtown, 490 
plans doHcent into tlio Jeiseys, 616 
paKses through Elizabolhtovn, 516 
Hack of Oonnectiont farnis, 517 
presBOH on lowaid Mmiihtovn, 517 
halt before HprlngfloUl, 517 

retreat, 517 

indeelHion, 517 

asHnilodforthomuidoi of Mrs 
Caldwell, 518 

moves against flpi tnglbkl, 51 8 
engages the Americana, 518 

letroat, 519 

Kobo nia zoo, Thaddeiw, joins tho 
army, 843 

foitiiles Bomis’ HeightH, ^lOfl 

advanocs to the Dan, 678 

intronolios Halifax, 079 


LAPATU^rM, George Washington, 711 
arrives in America, 740 

accompanies Washington, 740 
deparls from Kew York, 7S2 

rejoins his family, 762 

LAPArBTT!!!, Hadamo do, 711 

Lafaybtte, Marquis do, at Phlla- 
dolphia, 874 

ofTors letters of recommendation, 374 
his appeal, 874 


appointed major general, 374 

meets Washington, 374 

desciiption of Amencan aimy, 375 

modest leply to Washington, 375 

nature of his appointment, 375 

joins Sullivan’s division, 393 

wounded, 394 

on IIowo’B neglect, 396 

to Washington, account of skn- 
misli, 431 

appointed to a division, 432 

piQcecda to YorktOAvn, 440 

toasts the coimnandoi-in-cliiof, 440 

sets out for Albany. 440 

to Washington, anticipations, 440 

peiploxitics, 443 

to Washington on his tioubles, 444 

1 etui n s to V alley Foi go, 444 

keeps watch in Philadelphia, 457 

oneamps on Ban eii Hill, 457 

near ly sun ounded, 45S 

ovtiicatea himself, 458 

commands the advance, 463 

lesigns command to Lee, 465 

detached to the expedition 
against Ehodo Island, 472 

interv] ow with D’Estamg, 474 

sets out for Boston to see D’Es- 
toing, 475 

returns to tho Aniciican camp, 476 

bungs otrtho pickets and covei- 
nig iiaitioR, 476 

asks^ leave of absence, 4S2 

piojoct foi tho conquest of Ca- 
nada, 482 

ai 1 1 val at Boston , 608 

loacliGs tho Ameiicaii camp, 508 

leceiition by Congiess, 600 

doBpatclicd to tho Eionchcom- 
mandois, 621 

accompanies Washington, 537 

pi eposes exchange of Aiulrd for 
Arnold, 544 

oominaiidft tho advance guaid, 552 

attempted onteipiiso, 652 

aiiMOua ior action, 653 

in Iho camp of the Pennsil- 
vanum mntliicois, 506 

to Washington on Haradton, 671 

in coinmund of dotaohmoiit, 587 

instiuctioiis, 687 

sots out on hlB maicli, 587 

lurtlior instiuctioiis, 58V 

foi cod inai dies foi Vngima, 588 

at tho Hoad of Elk, 588 

ai lives at Yoik, 588 

marches to join Greene, 5RU 

saves Iholimond, 590 

to Washington, on Lnnd Wash- 
ington’s coinpiomiHO, 591 

refusos to coiiespoiid with Ar- 
nold, 590 

rotii es fi om bofoi o Coi nvvallla, 697 
aSHumes tho aggioHBive, 007 

joined by Steuben, 508 

follows Oornwallia, 60S 

rcdii'ats to Groon springs, 609 

account of his campaign, 609 

to Washington on tho ombarkti- 
lUm of tho Biltish, G03 

moaHures to cut oiTCoinwalliB’s 
letri’at, 607 

to Washington, urging iiim to 
command, 007 

prevails on Do Qi iisso lo remain, 011 
to storm a redoubt, 017 

oiu 1 1 ua llio vvorlcfl, 017 

false fltatomont conceining, 
(note,) 017 

oniicerning Hamilton, 618 

asks leav o of absence, 021 

to CongrosB with nows of peace, 081 
at Mount Vomon, 043 

on Iho French revolution, 079 

i o W aHltington on th o same , 687 

to Washington proHoutiiig the 
key of tho Baatfllo, 088 

on anahs in Franco, 603 

downfall of. HO 

pilsnner at Koohofort 710 

on his way to l^arls. 762 

oorrcBpoudenoo with Washing- 
ton, 758 

La Forois, acoompanlofl Washing- 
ton, 81 

prowling about tho country, 40 


Washington’s opinion of, 41 

in Wasliington’B powei, 42 

kept m piison, 51 

his toi tunes, 51 

Lake of tho Dismal Swamp, 107 

Lamb, Colonel, aiiives heloio St 
Johns vith aitiUciy, 183 

hefoiQ Quebec, 211 

oflectivo liiQ 11 om the ice bat- 
tei3, 211 

relative to Aaron Bun, 211 

in tho attack, 21 3 

wounded, 213 

assists Arnold, 345 

wounded, 346 

lecoives Washington at "West 
Point, 538 

Lamdi'ii, Chovaher do, wounded 
111 tho attack, 017 

Langdon, Piosiclent, olFeis piay- 
ci s, 161 

Languadb, coinmancls the Indians, 376 
Laubbns, Col , duel with Loo, 470 

boai da tho French lleot, 471 

can lea a -protest lo D’Eataing, 474 

informs Washington ol adhiis 
m Chmleston, 506 

on Aiidib’a fato, 648 

special innnslei to Fiance, 564 

visits the camp of thoPeuns)!- 
vania miitinecis, 606 

ai lives liom Fianco with tho 
loan, 000 

capitulation of Yorktown, 619 

Laurens, Mi , loiniLs JoUoi to 
W-ishington, 439 

Lauzun, Duke do, at Novvpoit, 621 

to loin the Amoilcan Aimy, 093 

skiimish with Tailetoii, bl2 

Lawrence, Colonel, 66 

Lawrknob, Colonel John, judge 
advocate gonorni, 643 

Lawbon, Gen . reinforces Gioone, 581 

at Guilfoid Court House, 582 

Lear, ^roniAS, Washington’s pii- 
V ate secretary, 64(1 

on WkisUiiigtou’s characiei*, 647 

at tho inauguratlim of Washing- 
ton, 601 

accompames Washington, 677 

Wnsbinglon’s state eonrh, (iOi) 

conceimng St. Clan’s deloat, (397 

Washington’s illness, « 702 

hist hours of Washington, 762 

di'nth of Washington, 7b3 

Learned, Colonel, receives flag of 
trticc, 223 

Lcchmcio Point, foi tilled by Ihit- 
11 am, 199 

Ledyard, Colonel 'Williain, do* 
leiieeol Fort Griswold, 006 

Lue, a itliiir. In tho li oasni y board, 666 
Lee, (Jcnoial Cliarlcs, at. Boston, 33-t 

liistoi), 136 

hlshtitn, 135 

servos In America, 13.6 

adopted by the Mohawks, 136 

woimded at the battle of Tlcon- 
deingn, 136 

at the siege of Ifort Niagara, 136 

joins Amliorst at Crown I’olnt, 136 

at tlie sin render of Moutmd, 136 

in Pmtugal, 135 

biavo conduct, ' 136 

opposc'H tho ministry, 135 

received by Frederick tho Groat, 336 
atWaisaw, 135 

acooiupaiiios tho Polish ambas- 
sador to Constantinople, 136 

tlangei'H and eseapos, 136 

again In England, 136 

reception, l.'Ui 

censured by a friend, 136 

ombittered against the Itliig and 
ministers, 130 

rotunm lo Poland, 136 

hopes of active servleo, tilii 

major general in tho Polish army, 136 
rostlesH life, 130 

afiliir of honor, 136 

attaolcB upon the ministry, 136 

advocates the oauso of the colo- 
nies, 180 

Vlaits America, 130 

reputation, IBG” 

to^dmuud Burke, 137 
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fit Mount Veiiion, ] 

piiich'ifcefl an GstatG, ] 

culti\MteB the acquaintance of ' 
loading men, : 

ctlicieiit in QigamziDg the Main- 
land miiitiUj 
mannoi s, 
tondnesH foi dogs, 
to Adams, 
at I’lnladolplna, 
appouitod ma 3 oi gcneial, 
elected thud m command, 
accepts appointment, 
feots out fioni Pliiladelpliia, 
anecdote, : 

dchcnption by Mis Adams,. 
Wasliingtoii’s militiuy counsel- 
loi , j 

commands loft ’Wing, ] 

stiict discipline, ] 

pi ofanity, ] 

coiiospondonce Buigoyno, ] 
declines an interviawwitli llui- 
goyuo, ; 

oil tl)o Ijomb'udmcnt of Boston, ’ 
and Mia Adams, ‘ 

to Kioliaid II Leo, giving Ins 

XJoUcy, ! 

Hot H out for Uliode Island, ; 

tost oath, i 

leglNlatno ooriBuios, i 

to" WaHliiiigton, lohitlvo to the 
defence of N eiv Y oi k, ' 

at ISTew Uju on, 5 

mlUtiuy notions, i 

reply to Mew Yolk Committco 
ol Hat cl y, S 

to Waahliigton on i ocruitlng auc- 

COHH, S 

on the dlspohltion of Now Yoik, 1 
arrives at Mow York, 5 

lo NYuHlmigton, on a rosolvo of 
Congi CHS, i 

on the imivul of Sir Homy Clin- 
ton, i 

obaracUndhlus menace, S 

pi uiK ul deiouoo, 1 

ineaHui cs figaiiiHt Toricn, 1 

dollauGo of liovornor Tijon and 
Captain X^tukor, i 

removal ol ctiunoii, i 

wtrengtbons Mew York, t 

ordoied (o Canada, i 

lo WaHhlngton on affiilrs In Now 
Yorlc, i 

contempt foi titles, i 

axqiolnLed io eoinmand the houUi- 
ern de])artment, 
to WaHhingiou cm his ajixioiuL- 
nu'ut, f 

HtdH out for the scnilh, t 

opinitm of WaBlungtmi, i 

to WuHhliigloii from the snnUi, i 

to WnHhlugton on Clinton’s ox- 
pedilloti, $ 

foflH ClliiLon, t 

arrlvim at Clmrleston, i 

to Washington on tlio condition 
of Cliarlesloi);, £ 

encam]ison lladiU’Oll’s Point, £ 

destu'lUes the attack on HulU- 
vau’s Jsluud, 2 

receives thanks of Coiigrees, 2 

to Wasliliiglon for cavalry, 2 

oxiHudedin camp, 2 

tol’residont of Oongvess on tho 
deslgim ol the British, 2 

arrives In camp, 2 

to Cates on tlm meddling of 
Congress, 2 

arrlresat while Plains, 2 

ooinmands at MoUheasile, 2 

to Washinglou on hie posHlon, 2 

aUuKlon lo Creeno, 2 

to Itmal explaining his xirojeots, fi 

lo Bowdoln, Ilians and Holicmes, H 

lo WasltJugton on nmioving 
tionps across the Ilndaon, 3 

to Uenth on bis right to com- 
maud, 3 

to Keod disparaging Washlng- 
loti, 8 

to Washington on his delay, 3 

Intcd'vlew with (hmeral lloatli, 51 

qiu'siion of authority, 51 

eluuiges his mind, ^ 3 


crosses the Hudson, laggaid 
mai ch, 306 

on militaiy greatness, 307 

at Moiristown, 308 

to Congiebs on his plans, 308 

coiiespioiidGuce with Washing- 
ton, 308 

to Heath to forwaid tioops, 308 

tm dinesa of his march, 308 

and the mihtia, 309 

to Gates dl^l)al aging WaBlimg- 
ton, 309 

captui ed by Colonel Hai com t, 309 

eftect of his loss, 310 

BGci et of his conduct, 310 

chai actei of, SlO 

ti eatmeiit of, 332 

to Gongless liom Now Yoik, 334 

to WafSiington on the lefusal of 
Congi ess, 334 

actual tieatment of, 334 

diminished importance, 336 

to W ishington on his captivity, 449 

excl • igcd'loi Guicial PiOBCOtt, 458 

in command ot a division, 401 

to Washington on the enemy’s 
plana, 461 

opiioBocl to attack, 461 

leiiiKiiiiBbes the command of the 
advance to L'lfayotte, 463 

militmy punctilio, 463 

oommands the advance, 463 

encamps at Bnghshtown, 463 

I advances against the enemy, 464 

mtuitouvic, 464 

lotioat, 464 

angiy meotingwith Washington, 465 

battle ot Monmouth Couit 
IIoiiso, 465 

conduct, 405 

eaiiRo of roUoat, 4C6 

coiiospoiidenoe with Washing- 
ton, 467 

! chargCB against, 408 

conrt-marti'illea, 408 

I conceimng Wasninglon, 469 

I sentenced, 4G9 

sontoiice appiovcd by OongresB, 400 
iabiiBO ol Washington, 409 

duel with Oolonel Laurens, 470 

retiies tohlri CHtato, 470 

stylo of living, 470 

I quoiiofl political and military, 470 
iiisolontnoloto Oougreas, 470 

dismiBBod the flci vice, 470 

to IJongi ess, apologetic, 470 

hiH charaolei, 470 

! hirt death, 470 

hiB will, 470 

huiial, 471 

luB ummiBoilptB, 471 

to Wayuo applauding hm cap- 
lin e of Htony l^oint, 490 

caul urn to (jjitcB, 520 

Tuck, OhailcH, attoinev geneiah 740 

Luk, H omy, “ Idglit Horse Haiiy,” 391 

lepnlsoH It Hurprirte, 440 

jirmnoted, 440 

Hilt prisoH a pai ty of HosslaiiB, 4S0 
inopoBes an attack on I’aulUB 
Xfook, 491 

sota out for PauluB Hook, 402 

flurrnlHOH the l>ost, 402 

dimeult rotroat, 402 

rewarded with a gold modal by 
OongresB, 402 

hdns W titjhington , 517 

light ftfc Hprlngtlold, 518 

ooncoijihig Arnold’s couBpiracy, 660 
GKOupe of Olmrnpo, 580 , 

on tho rooeption of GateH by the 
OoiioralABBembly of Viigiiiia, 561 ' 
oiOrtBCR the Dan, 579 ' 

adiih' with Pylo’B loyalistB, fiSO l 

oil ''rnrleton’H OBcnriu, 580 

Bklrmisli with Tarloion, 582 

at a ullford Court Houbo, 582 

Joins Marion, 599 

capture of Foi t W ataon , fiOO 

hap tiU'Q of Fort Matte, oon 

oaxhiires Granby, 600 

exjdoitR of, 601 

purBuoR Oolonel Coates, 601 

detached to opeiato with Cum- 
ter, 61S 

at Eutaw Springs, 613 


anecdote of WaBhingtonj ( 

communicates the death of 
Gieene, f 

to Washington on the presidency, t 
commands the array, 
puts down the msmrcction, *] 

Lee, Richard Heniy, delegate to 
Geneial Congi ess, 1 

speech before the General Con- 
giess, ] 

drafts memorial to British colo- 
nies, 1 

mgmg Washington’s presence 
in Viigima, 6 

Legislatuies dissolved, 1 

Leitcji, Majoi, commands Vir- 
ginia tioope, 2 

joins Knowlton m an attack, 2 
wounded, 2 

death, 2 

Lerajniere’a Point, works thiown 

^iPj 5 

Leslie, Captain, killed at Pimoe- 
ton, 3 

Leslie, Geneial, attack on Chat- 
tel ton’s Hill, 2 

at Maiden Head, 3 

advancing to reinforce Cornwal- 
lis, 5 

at Guilford Oouit House, 5 

oideied to Portsmouth, 5 

XjEwis, Colonel. 1 

Lewis, Majoi Andiew, 
taken piisonei , 

Lewis, Majoi George, attends on 
Heicei, 3 

Lewis, Lawiencc, aide-de-camp to 
Moigan, 7 

invited to Mount Yeinon, 7 
aiicctionfor Miss OuBtis, 7 

mai lies Miss CuHtifl, 7 

Lewis, Robeit, Washiiigton’s 
agent, 6 

Lexington, hattlo of, 1 

loss ot Amoiioans and Bntish, 1 
Liberty Tie p, 1 

Light Houbo Point, Burpused by 
Wolfo, 

Lincoln, Geneial, coiitemxilatcB 
descent on Long Island, 2 
at Bennington, S 

at Manchester, 3 

to Schnylei on Stark’ B victory, 8 
Joins Gates, 4 

womidcd, 4 

commanuB tho aouthern depart- 
ment, 4 

unsnccesHfnl siege of Savannah, 4 
to Washington in Xus peiptexity, 5 
Btiengthcna Ghailcstou, 5 

1 omainB within tho city, 5 

to Washington on the unwilllng- 
nosB of tioops to ] craain, 5 
rox^hes to HummonB to sun ondci , 5 
in favor of ovaeuatlng .OliarlCb- 
ton, 6 

slcirmish with tho British, 6 
grand loconnolaance, 6 

opoiiB tho hist paudlcl bofoiQ 
York! own, 6 

recches tho Bubiniasion of ^tho 
loyal army, 6 

rctmns north with tho army, 0 
LiPi’BNOOTT, Caiitain, hangs Cap- 
tain Huddy, 6 

tried and acquittod, 8 

IjISton, Mrs., at WaBhington’s 
faunvcll dinner, 7 

Little Fgg Haiboi, expedition 
agaiUHt, 4 

Littlo Meadows, 

Brtuldock’s expedition encamped, 
Little Sarah, case of, 7 

Little Tuktlb decoys Oolonel 
Hardin into an ambush, C 

Lively filnp of war flies on Breed’s 

iim, X 

Livingston, Broekholst, In coiro- 
Rpondunco with Behnylor, S 

to Schuyler on tho x>rospect of a 
battle, 4 

I^iVJNOBTON) M.iior, and Major 
Blown take Foit Ohambloo, 1 

tlri\o Colonel Macloim back, 1 

Livingston, Colonol, Jolna Bcliuy- 
lor, 3 
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cannonades the Vultuio, 533 

IjiviNGbTON, Heniy 'Biockliolet, 
on the state of aftaira at Ti- 
condeioga, 360 

Livingston, Peter H , 230 

Litingston, Peter Van Burgh, ad- 
dress to ‘Washington, 160 

Livingston, Judge Kohoit K , 178 

suggests Arnold as commandGr 
ot West Point, 622 

at the inauguration of Wash- 
ington, 062 

Livingston, Waltei 3 in the tieaa- 
uiyboaid, 606 

Livingston, William, Bug Gen, 243 
sends ^vold of the British plans, 201 
to ‘Wafehingtoiv, 304 

Logstown, Council of Indiana 
at, 27, 29, 120 

London Ohiomolo, romaiks on 
Gen eral Bm goyno, 218 

Long, Colonel, commands the hat- 
teaux, 304 

an ivea at Poi t Anne, 805 

I etreats to Foi fc B dw ard, 365 

Long Island, battle of, 260 

landing of tho Bi itish , 261 

British occupy Flathush, 201 

leinfoiced by Ilosfeiaiis, 262 

I)e Heister leaches Platbush, 203 
plan of tho Butish, 263 

nocturnal maich, 263 

occupy tho Bedioid puss, 203 

Gen Giant engages Loid Stil- 
ling, 264 

Sii Homy Chilton tuins tho 
Ameucan left, 204 

Sullivan’s division defeated, 261 

Loi d Stiilmg sunouiuled, 265 

foiboiiianoo ol tho Biitish, 260 

lulled and wounded, 200 

fatal neglect, 206 

lotiGUt iiom, 268 

, doHcxibod by a witness, 208 

niididglitgun, 268 

Long LsLindtiadition, 200 

alaim of llio British, 260 

in poHHosBlon of the British, 269 

Bonn ON, Bail of, 77 

imiihed oeuhuio of Waflhmgton, 84 
.uidvt'S at Albany, 81 I 

m wiiitoi quaiteis, 85 

rocoption of WaHhtngton, 86 

sail loi nalifa\, bO 

joins Admnal Ilulboumo lit 
Halifax, 87 

letmiiH to ISTow Toilc, 87 

rulioved Ir^m eoiumaiid, 88 

Loulsluiig to be iiLlnokod, 8i> 

another aUempt to bo made, 8H 

invoHiod, 89 

captured, 01) 

Lovml, Geiioral, coinmaiids oxpo- 
(lition against Pcriobscnt, 40t 

at fhst lepulsod, hut eil’eots si 
liuidliig; ^91 

buHi egos the fort, 491 

sends loi remfoicomentB, 4'i1 

disastrouH i elreat , 491 

Lovell, James, to Oiites ou tho 
eominuiid, 317 

to G iilCB on Ills position, 3 19 

to GatoH, 429 

invocation to Gates, 432 

Lowanllca Valley, 336 

IjoyalifitH in the rmohitlon, 279 

LuKEtiNH, Chevalier do la, vIbUh 
W ashington, 401 

uiul Arnold, 509 

requestH Hhips to ojmoHo x\v- 
iiold, 5R6 

banquet to tho olHceis, Gt)8 

to Washington on tho position 
of Lafayette, 6R7 

Lvman, Goiumil, 74 

Lvnoit, Thomas, on comiullteo to 
oonfor with Washlnglon, IRH 

on tha bombarduient of Boston, 189 


1MC 

hloCALL, Kn,1or,at the battle of 
the Co^^penB, 573 

hfoGniiA, J.uie, 377 

mmdeied by IiullunB, 37| 

IG 


its effect, 378 

the stoiy of her mmder, (note,) 378 

MoDougall, Geneial, strength- 
ens Ileatli’G position, 283 

in command at Chatterton’s 
Hill, 2S3 

at MoiuBtowii, 321 

commands at Peelcskdl, 338 

fii ea tho bai i acks and i etii os, 338 

commands at Peekskill, 350 

commands m the Highlands, 453, 481 
joins Gates, 478 

commands at West Point, 4R7 

death of, C51 

MoHowell, Colonel, in the "battlG 
of King’s Mountain, 558 

McGniLivRAY, lepicBcnta tho 
Cieeks, 685 

McGowan’s Fold, affan at, 577 

McGowan’s Pass, lelinquibhed by , 

the BiitiRh, 637 

MoHenrt, Maior Janies, break- 
fasts with Arnold, 538 

secrctaiy of war, 740 

to Washington on the command 
of the ai my, 755 b1 

MoLane, Captain Allen, bungs 
woid of intended attack, 432 

attacks the enemy’s van, 432 

routs tho picket guaid, 453 

expedition against Paulus TTook, 401 
MoLbod, Captain, attempt to sui- 
piiBO JefloiBon, 607 

MgPuurson, Major, to inleicopt 
B line 00, 608 

skiimiBh with Captain Shank, 508 
Mao KAY, Caiitaiii, 44 

anives at WaHhington’s camp, 45 
Maokbnzie, Captain Itoheit, to 
Washington, 183 

MaoldaNj Colonel, and his High- 
land einigiants, 101 

dincn back by Majors Blown 
and Livingston, 102 

at Qiiolioo, 2U3 

loyalty, 204 

MADifaON, James, membei of Con- 
gi ess, 667 

oei onioiiials of tho gm oi iiment, 084 
lemonstiatcB with Wasluugtoii 
onhismtoiitiontoietius 700 
pnumies a -vnlodiotoiy addiess 
foi Washington, 702 

dohato on Jefleisou’s icpoit, 725 
Magaw, Colonel, 252 

conimaiids Foi t WnHhinglon, 284 
oannouades tho Butish fiigates, 286 
in ta\oi ol holding FortWasli- 
ington, 205 

1 elUHos to surrender, 2iH) 

(lispoHilitm for defence, 296 

hrAJoiiiinNita, Major, at Eutaw 
BpiiugH, nil 

fails bsiek, OU 

Malmldy, Cob, at Eutaw Sin lugs, (il3 
Muiieliesior, Bi dish maraud, 590 

AIanoiiestbh, Huko ol, eoiupares 
tlm conduet of Ciiiitou and 
Diumioro, 216 

1 eiu.irks on slego of BomIoii, 226 

Manty, Captain, oapturos muni- 
tloiiHOlwai, 197 

■Mauiiois, Ihirlte, 491 

M vitioN, FuinciH, his cluuaetci, 559 
byiMUunes, 559 

pill sued by Tarleton, 560 

e apt lire of Foil Watson, (M)0 

eajiture of Foit Mtdte, OOO 

attack on Colonel (’oates, 692 

couLi ols tlic lower Baiiteo, 613 

joins (heeiie, 013 

lat Mulaw Kprlngs, 013 

Maukom, Gapuiiu, cflcnrtB Wasli- 
mgton, 157 

Mausii, Kev. John, iidter relallvo 
to plot in bieiv York, Cnote,) 211 
Mabhiiall, Judge, on Jaafs re- 
treat, 400 

envoy to Franco. 753 

hfarlha’s VI ueyaru ravaged by tho 
III itish, 47o 

^Mautin, Colonol, 79 

Maiyland, (Jencral Assembly, con* 
lltUmco in Washington, 739 

Maryland troops doscribod, 169 

sbarpshootliig, 109 


dosciibed by Giaydon, 252 

Mason, Mi , divulges terms of 
tieatv, 735 

Mason, Gcoige, fiioiid of Wash- 
ington, 113 

to Washington on iion-impoi ta- 
tion, 113 

diafts plan of association foi the 
non-impoitatloii aud use ot 
Biitieh goods subject to duty, 115 
Massachusetts, Geneial Gouit of, 
advise a CongieBs, 112 

• petition tho king foi lelipf, 114 
ui go the othei colonial Legisla- 
tuiOB to join foi icdiGSB, 114 

rcfiiBO to icBcind tho losolution, 114 
pi o test against militaiy occupa- 
tion, 117 

icfuso to tiansaot biisinoss, 117 
tiaiisfenod to Cambiidge, 117 
resolution against a standing 
aimy, 117 

lefusu to provide foi tho tioops, IIS 
pioioguea, 118 

Assembly locommend a Geno- 
ral Congress, 125 

geneial election, 137 

seml-boUigeront state of alTaiiB, 137 
Coiigi esB of, 1 also ti oops, 143 

pi opal G to leceivo W.iHlungton, lOl 
eontl a deputation t o meet Wasli- 
mgtoii, 161 

addicfas of welcome to Ueneial 
Lee, 161 

nuinbci of Loops, 165 

their dost it lUion, 160 

Washington’s aiuilogv , loo 

libel ality, lf)7 

asks foi troops, 169 

llhodo ThUuuI and Oonnecticul. 

fit out aiinetl v chbcls, 187 

p.ihscH an act for fitting out 
aimed voBsels, 18H 

Insinu’ction, 653 

quelled, 655 

Mathew, Geiuoail, m Iho atlmdc 
on Foi t Washington, * 207 

oxpedUlon ag.iinsl Uin GhoHii 

480 

takcH roitHiiiouth, 4Ht) 

lavages tho nmgiiborhood, 486 

MatukwHj Unlonel, lukeii pri- 
soner, 42U 

Matkiiwh, Jolin, on cnmnnUce lo 
I'onfer witii WaHlmigton, 608 

Matson’s Fold, Ijafiivolte posted 
on, 468 

Matthewm, 1 hiMd, nnq\ or of ISTow 
"iLuk, nppu'hciided, 239 

detained i'oi tind, 2-10 

lirAwiiooB, Colonel, lit lb incetoii, 321 
ullaclcs Mcreer, 321 

let reals towards Trenton, 326 

Maxwell, General, at Morris- 
town, 32 1 

commands light troops, 39t) 

skirmish with the British, 3')i 

engages tht^ enemy’s v uiiguai'd, 392 
sent to the Jerseys. 468 

ordeuul to Inuass the enemy, 462 

Mayn M ins, Judge, 25 

Miunis, Colonel, WaHhlngUm’s 
nide-de-eninp, 330 

Mec'kleuburg, spirit of the inhuldt- 
an I Si 566 

Mbigs, Colonel, enterprlHO against 
Hag-iliu'l»ir, 3ii) 

stnu'k while attempting to sup- 
presH a imitiuj, 510 

Meuoeu, Cniitiilu George, Wunh- 
ingf oil’s aide-de eiuup, 70 

■Mnitonu, George, deelini’s lo net 
ns tllHtrilutlor of stumiis, 112 

Mkuoeu, Hugh, aeeomii of, 58 

arrives at Foit Cumbeihuid 
woninhsl, 79 

with ttolonel Armstrong, 81 

wnmnded, 82 

aceompaides Washington on a 
tour of inspection, 82 

a visitor at Mount vernon, lt)4 

dlscipliiK'H militia, 138 

about imuehliig to WUllttniS" 
burg, 143 

made Isrtgndier goneml, 24!t 

joluft) the army, 2*13 
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appointed to a commaBd, -243 
on tho abandonment of Now 
Yoik, 273 

conveiBation ’with WaBhington 
on lesiritance, 805 

leadu tile advance on Piinoeton, 324 
oncountcis (Jolonel Mawliood, 324 
Tvounclcd, 324 

death, 327 

cli.Liactoi, 327 

MinninTON, Goinot, Bent in pm- 
^ Biut oi Cliarape, 550 

Mifplt.v, Genoial, lugea Leo’s ap- 
pointuiont as second m corn- 
man d, 14S 

aide dc-camp to Waaliington, 167 

SQOiotiuy to ■Washington, 189 

eiigt'CHts a name foi the eaptm- 
od moitar, ^ 107 

Adixitaut Gonoral, niannoiB and 
ontoit'iiiimonttj, 202 

piomoted, 232 

oneainpcd near Kingshi i dgo, 230 

chaiiu'teri7Gd by G-iaydon, 252 

diBcipUna of hiati 00 X 18 , 260 

an m‘B with ti oops, 267 

obweivcs inovoinoiit among tha 
■HiitiBh slnxiR, 267 

pi emutiii 0 1 eti eat, 26S 

letmiiB to till) linoa, 208 

lotUMitri in aafety, 209 

Rent to riuladehihla for aid, 300 

nt Phlladclpliia, \ 307 

Buppoi'tH tlio oi.iims of Oonway, 423 

oxitiositlon to 'WaflhingLon, 4‘’3 

nuanhci of the Bond of Wav, 433 

to Gates on Conway’s letlei, 43G 

lueeis W ishniglon, 055 

leeoheH Waslihigton, G59 

O'l^e o( I lie Little d.uah, 716 

Mnn'R, Colonol,cominandi.3 battal- 
ion, 262 

'll iiioolvlyn, 202 

hiiUtni RVHtem, itrt iiudlU'ionoy, 82 

uj gaiil/'itlrni i)r,iuMaHHao]iiinuits, 137 
MliiinUn'iil minx', 147 

hli'iute men uiUy iiudor Qonoial 
lleallt, 142 

lininaemnp, 143 

hi tiLin'mX) Alai (piln do, 63 

A1 irielil'in^'n in lioiioi* of Sir Wm. 

Ibnve, 238 

A! i 4sissi]ipl, navigation of, tl06 

ACoNiitCTON, BrlgadiiUjin tiio oxpo- 
dliion against Quobc'c, 98 

(ionnnamlB biUtovy at I’oint Lovi, 98 
wounded, 101 

MoKtntTOM,<iol<nK»l, killod, In an at- 
tiiek on Waj no, 400 

bn rial, 407 

Monk’s (Jorum, lUigiidinr-Goneral 
Huger at, 612 

mu pilned hy Tiiileton, , 613 

Aionnunitli (Joiu'l I Ion mo, battle of, 4(36 
killed and wounded, 407 

Arosno, (lelouel, In eonnnuud of 
IA>i t Williain rTenry, - 80 

AloHUon, Jamcrt, In tho advance 
nr; UuHt d'renton, ‘ 310 

lakes I wo cannon, 310 

remon 4 rales agahiBt llainlHon, 728 
ndulrtter to Pmuea, 720 

rmnnition iu Prance, 720 

roealled, 744 

to WasldiiKloii on an Intorcept* 
ml letter, 746 

mldveSR to by AT. Barras, 762 

Montoagm, ills opomtlons, 86 

tukea Oswego, 86 

returns in triuniub to Alontreal, «t> 
again takes tbo held, 8(3 

uttnetcH Port Wniliim Henry, 86 

captures and destioys it, 8(3 

returns to (Jaunda, 87 

])repaiDH Mh dntbnoo, 01 

repnlHes Abeivrondilo, 01 

In eoinmaiul of (^Uiobec, 08 

abandons bis intreiielimcbiits, 100 

emnls for rotttforcernmUs, 100 

acUances agahmt Wolfe, lOO 

rocelvcrt bis death wound, lOl 

io Goneral Townaond, 101 

to Do ItamBiiy, 101 

his ilcnth, 101 

MoxTcsoniiiuT, Rich’d, at tho land- 
ing before Louiabtirg, 89 


appointed biigadier-geueral, 148 

at Ticondoioga, 178 

buth and ser\ices, 178 

emigrates to New Toik and 
mnmes, 17S 

appointed biigadiei -general, 178 

appear ince and manneia, 178 

eiobaikation for the Isle aus 
Noiv, 179 

im ests St Johns, 1S3 

pi esses tho siege of Bt Johns, 191 
to Gailton on the tieatmont of 
pi isonei 6, 101 

takes Bt Johns, 192 

ti eatment of pi isoners, 192 

pioroeds to Montreal, 192 

takes Monti cal, 194 

in epj,i es to descend tho St Law- 
leiice, 194 

to Schuyler on lusuboidiixation 
of ti uopH, 104 

annovances, 194 

intention to icsigii, 195 

joins Arnold, 208 

ftiiivos bcfoio Quebec, 210 

XiKn of attack, 210 

stiongtli of loico, 310 

on Ai nold and his troops, 210 

Bitmmons Qiieboo to smi under, 211 
to Oailoton, 211 

ill opal es to attack, 211 

olfoils to incite the inhabitants, 211 
anoedoto, 211 

pi oject of an escalade, 211 

piaii of attack, 212 

tho attack, 212 

leads Ills men, 212 

sni pi ifioa fho picket, 212 

death, 212 

buil.il, 214 

Alois TQOMCBT, Alnjor, attack on 
Foit Griswold, 60G 

AIontouii, Andrew, acta as Intel - 
piutci, 21 

accompanioB Adjutant Muse, 41 

Monlioal, capitulates to Amheist, 102 
taken i by Montgoinciy, ^ 194 

Montrdsor, Captain, entoia tho 
dosei led American works, 2G0 
boai'or of llag to Washington, 2TS 
AfoRGAN, Daniel, arrives at c*imp, IGD 
in Uio attack on Quobeo, 213 

tokos command, 213 

cai 1 ies Uvo battei i es. 213 

licimucd in, biavo dofonco and 
HUiiendoi, 214 

ovehanged, 278 

lecomnieiidcd to tho command 
of a illlo regiment, 278 

mtiiip tho linOB, 280 

Rout to light tho Indiana, 373 

attacks tho enemy, 401 

olVoct of his coi i>B on llio enemy, 402 
t o attack J3ui guyii o, d ( )9 

3iai asses tho oneiiiy, 410 

to roiutoico Maxwell, 4U2 

to Olnulottc, 601 

deiached to Bonth Carolina Ctj2 

oil luB way to Ninety Bix, 572 

roll oats from Tarleton, 672 

at tho CowpoiiH, 672 

roaHona for Holecting, 673 

disposition of troops, 673 

battle of the Cowpons, 673 

ftpoils taken, 674 

puslum for tho Catawba, 674 

crosses tho OiUawba, 675 

appronoh of Oornwatlis, 675 

pushes for tho Yadkin, 677 

cm leBPOiKloncQ with. Washing- 
ton, 780 

left with detachment, 731 

Morocco, treaty with* 000 

AfORRis, Capt.jWliiBMls 0 Phllipsc, 78 
wounded at Bnlllvan’s Island, 255 
Morris, Oo\ernor, appoints com- 
misslonors, 63 

at Alexandria, 55 

to Oioghati, 50 

ATouris, Gouvornour, on Gatos, 388 
on l^onnsylvanla, 418 

on tho Proneli crisis, 075 

differs from J ofl'erson, 676 

to Washington on the French 
rotoluEion, 

on tiio same, 087 


to Washington on Lafayette, 687 
to Washington on affairs m 
Fiance, 693 

minister to Fiance, 709 

lepiesentation of afTaus in 
Fiance, 710 

conceimng Lafayette and the 
Feign of Ten 01 , 710 

1 elatwe to Louis NVI , 711 

on the successes of Fiance, 711 

to JefFeison on Genet, 712 

1 ccalled, 729 

Morpis, Fobeit, sends money to 
Wasiungton, 321 

Xiatiiotio exertions, 693 

entoi tains Washington, 606 

Morris, Colonel Rogei , 270 

Moi 1 ifetown, its position, 330 

sufferings of the Ameiioan army 
at, 497 

Motee, Admiral de Bois de la, 
arrives at Louisbui g, 87 

Moulder, Captain, at rimceton, 325 

Moultrie, Colonel William, com- 
mands at Snlhvan’B Island, 254 

gloiiouB defence, 255 

1 eceivcs thanks of Congi ess, 265 

pi oclamation , 726 

Mount Defiance, stiategetlcal posi- 
tion, 269 

Mount Hope, fortified by Bur- 

Moim/lnricpondcncc, evacuated, S03 

Mount Vernon, named in honor of 
Admiial Veinon, 12 

qiuot distiiibed, 54 

situation of, 103 

ahsumea a military tone, 138 

in danger, 200 

saved li om rav^age, 6D0 

levisitcdby WaKhington, 608 

AIowat, Lieutenant, destroys Fal- 
nioutli, 187 

AIoylan, Col , and WilkmBon, 446 

Muhlenberg, Gen .near Suffolk, 588 
oucouuteiR Geii Philiiiis, 690 

Mui GRAVE, Alajor, to embaik, 222 

Mill dering Town, 34 

AIuurav, Biigadier, with Wolfe, 08 

doLached to oxieiato against sliip- 
111 ng above Quebec, 09 

bleaks tho Ficnoh centre, 101 

ntuicks De Levi, 102 

IB I ppiilRed, 102 

1 eti oats into ()uoboo, 103 

despoiate condition, 102 

arrival of a British fleet, 102 

ovdeied to advance against Mon- 
ti eal, 102 

aseenda the i ivci , 102 

AIurrat, William vans, minister 
to Fianeo, 700 

AIurrat, Mih , anecdote, 275 

AIuse, Major, leaches Washing- 
Inn tho ait of vvai, 25 

tu nves in camp, 44 

oliai ged with cowai dice, 4S 

obtains grant of land (note), 121 

Mosgrave, Colonel, encamped, 418 

lake’s iiost in GTiow’b House, 419 

MiiBldngura, 22 

Mutiny of American troops, 610 

« 

N 

Nash, General, killed at German- 
town, 420 

National Bank, 690 

National Gazette, edited by Philip 
Ficnoaiu 699 

Navigation Laws, 108 

Nelson, Gem Thomas, opposes 
Arnold, 669 

called on foi troops, 007 

XiatriotiHm, 611 

nnotlici proof, 616 

Nelson, Mi\ Reorctaiy, anecdote, 616 

Neutral ground, 634 

Nevil, Gen , house of, assailed, 729 

Newai k am pi laed by the Bi itigh, 499 

Now Bedford ravaged by llio 
Britlah, 476 

Now England resists the project 
of taxation, 110 

continuoa tho disuse of tea, 118 
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army, ita eittiation, 146 

N( w ll'impsliiiesends volunteers, 143 
gi uitfa, 144 

Jlew It vven taken by tbe Butibli, 487 
New JeiBcy, opnuoa of the ie\o- 
Intion, 304 

piieonsujp, oo(3 

militm tin 11 out with alaci ity, 3C 1 
tioops, ditacontont of, 4S'4 

Legislate 0 ot, satiaficB tlio 
tioops, 4S5 

invaded by Knjpliauson, 516 

c\acuatcd, 519 

tioops, jniitinj of, 567 

Now London, G\pGdition against, 605 
taken by Arnold, 605 

New Oi leans, 665 

Noivpoit, Situation of, 473 

Newtown, battle at, 478 

New Yoik lesents the attoropt 
against the indepondence of 
the judicial y, 109 

pioceedingB inregaidto stamp 
act, 113 

resists the mutiny act, 113 

powGis of Gtoveinoi and Aseem- 
bly suspended, 113 

at the revolution, 159 

eveuts in, 174 

in a panic at Leo’s appioach, 209 

advoise influences in, 215 

anivalof Sii Ileniy Clinton, 215 
Its cflects, 235 

lettei B doseiiptn o of, 238 

hattciics at, (note,) 203 

alaim of couspiiaoy, 239 

ai V 1 val of Bi iti&h ti oops, 241 

fuitliei aiiivals, 241 

populai joy at the doclaiatioii of 
indopoiidenco, 244 

debtuiotion of tlio stafiio of 
OoorgG III., 244 

ai 1 1 \ al of naoi o ship a , 244 

panic of the people, 246 

convention at 'Whito Plains, 245 

ai 1 1 val of Loi d I [owe, 2 4o 

station seciat committee in New 
York, 216 

mihtaiy moasuios, 248 

ai rival of a Iniiulrod sail , 257 

foioos colloctod In and about, 257 
convention oi del out levies, 258 

panic {iiiddisliGsa, 261 

toil or ot the iiiliabitmits, 264 

quofitUm ot its dobtiuotlon, 270 

Icttei H of Bi itish oillcers relative 
to, 270 

Bntinh ships eomo opposite, 270 

quesl ion or aluradonment, 273 

left by OongioHs to tlio discretion 
of ■VVashingtou, 274 

agitatioufl In, 274 

mmo ghl]is move up tho Sound, 27 1 
evaouatod by Putnam, 275 

conilagriition in, 278 

asc'iibed to American Incondi- 
ailes, 278 

Ooniiuitioo of Safety, lo Wanh- 
ingtoa on tho doienco of tlio 
Highlands, 280 

in perturbation on account of 
kiinich licet, 472 

bay Irozeii m er, 49H 

Boaroity of food and fuel, 41IH 

rethioLion of, medUnted, fiOtl 

to bo nttacki'd, 593 

fallui’o of intoiulod attack on, 59 4 

nlann in, (523 

prepai at loim to cvacuati\, 633 

ovaouated, 037 

e\t Iteinont concerning tho French 
wai, 720 

Nlngaio, expedition against, 74 

rallying plnou An Indians, Tories, 

&o ) 477 ^ 

Nicnots, Qolouol, at Bemilug- i 
Ion, 385 ^ 

Nionouflnifr, John, Imliwi inter- 
„ proter, l20 ^ 

NionotaoN, Oommoiltire, recip- 
tion of ‘Washington at New 
Yoik, 000 ■ 

Nioola, Oolonol Lewis, oxtraordl- 
uary letter of, 028 

NcpuLLra, Visecumt de, capitula- 
tion (Ji Y orktown , 019 
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Non-importation Associations, ef- 
fect on Biitish comtneicc, 118 

Nooks I-Iill, attempt to foitify, 67 

North, Lord, piemiei, llS 

1 epealB duties except on tea, llS 

mi tho nght of taxation, IIS 

bill favoiing the expoit of tea, 124 

Piinondoi ol Cornwallis, 020 

Nui th Caiolina to bo in\ aded, 524 

the people and couiiti y , 5‘24 

Noith Church used foi fuel, 189 

Nuiwalk d 0 \a 6 tated by the Bnt- 
ibli, 4SS 
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OoBEN, Cant, Aaron, concerning 
tho exchange of Arnold foi 
Andre, 544 

Ogden, Oolonol Matthias, pioioct 
to eaptme Pimco Wilbam 
Homy, 623 

O’Haba, Ccneial, at tho Yadkin, 577 

sm r endoi s tho ganisoa of Y oi k- 
town, 620 

Ohio Company, formation of, 20 

despatch Christoph oi G-ist toex- 
ploie the Ohio, 21 

establish a tiading comiiany at 
Will’s Cl eok, 24 

duo Ti ibcs iiiccnsod at tho Fi cnch, 27 
duo, expedition to tho, 119 

Old Boulh Chnich, dcseciation of, 389 
OimiiAwr, Colonel, with St Clau, 6oa 

killed, 697 

Olni y, Mis., and Washington, C49 

Onondagas, settlement destioyod 
by tho Amci leans, 485 

Oiiskany, battle of, 380 

killed and wounded, 081 

Owen, Capt Robeit, hopes of suc- 
COBB, 54 

to WaRhmgton , 0 4 

Osanou, Samuel, m tho tioasmy 
boaid, C66 

Oswald, isociotary to Arnold in 
the attack on Quebec, 213 

loads foi loin hone, 21 3 

marchoBto Danlniiy, 341 

at Monmouth Coiiit Iloubo, 465 

Oris, James, against writs of as- 
sistance, 109 


Paihk, Ikfr , 147 

Paine, Tlioinas, 286 

on WuHhington’H letrcat aciosH 
tho Jerseys, 311 

moral minhlioH of Wahhington, 311 

to WuHliiiigton on the kt'y ol ilio 
Baslillc, nS8 

lUglits of Mail reprinted, 094 

PalI'Iiey, Colonel Wilhani, Rubetl- 
tutes an orignial prayer, 201 

PAt.Bttiii, Edmund, a spy, 373 

Puns, ti ealy of peace sigiuHl jit, 462 

Pauis, Colonel, dlsputo with ller- 
Kimci , 380 

IdlkilbyKcd Jiickei, 381 

Pakkku, Colonel, tieliiito on Jefl'er- 
Bon’s report, 72vl 

I’akkeii, Dmitel, commisslonor to 
New Y^ork, 633 

Paiikbu, Oommodoro Hyde, expe- 
dition agamst (ieoigin, 483 

rAiiivBii, Hir Pt'ter, uttackB Bulll- 
van’H Islautl, 2fi4 

is repulsed. 256 

1 luruM tho Ac treon , 25 5 

l^arUumeiit taxes America, 110 

impose s fresh duties on Amori- 
enn irnporls, 113 

extends iim mutiny net to Amer- 
ica, 133 

imporiuned by BrltiHli mer- 
chants, 118 

passes tho ’Boston TNwt Bill, 126 

other aelN to the injury of Bos- 
ton, 125 

Patisons, Oon., sent to Peeksklll, 356 
at West Point, 463 

Pattruscin, Colonel, iuteiwlew 
with ‘Washington, 247 


Patterson, Eiigadier General, 
moves fiom K avail nah, 611 

Paulding, John, and Andie, 535 

Paiflus Hook, situation of, 491 

earned by Majoi Le^ 492 

1 olinquislied by the British, 637 

Peabody, Nathaniel, on commit- 
tee to confer with Washington, 508 
Peekakill^attack on, 338 

Pellew, Edwaid, Lord Exmouth, 
on Lake Champlain, 294 

Pendleton, Edmund, delegate to 
the General Congiess, 129 

sets out for Philadelphia, 130 

against WaBliiiigtoii as cominand- 
ei-in-olnof, 147 

Pennsylvania troops deeoxibcd, 109 

shaipshootnig, 109 

dcflciibed by Giaydon, 252 

Legislatnio of, romonetiato 
aaaiiiRttho aimy going into 
wintci qiniteia, 435 

tioops, then guuvances, 504 

levolt, 5(i4 

march towaids Philadelphia, 505 

at Ihinceton, 50G 

British omissaueR in camp, 607 

accept pi opobitioDB olleicd, 6()7 

mutiny of, 635 

Council ot, offer to Washington, 640 
insni 1 ection in , 729 

quelled, 731 

Penobscot, Bay of, Bi itihii foi t at, 491 
expedition against, 491 

rDROY, Loi d, luh ancos to j ehiforco 
Colonel Smith, 141 

continues the loti oat, 143 

conduct of holdieiri, J42 

Hbaip sknimshuig, 112 

nnnow OHcape, 113 

failnioof aiumimition, 142 

to lead the allack against Doi- 
cb ester II eights, ‘‘’23 

on Long Isl.md, Ldl 

IcMM'rt Flallandsin Clinton’H di- 
vision, 2C1 

attaeUs the Amei icim linen, 2 Mi 

to lolnfoieo Thnve, 288 

meniicuH Foit WsiHlniigton, 290 

ITterh, Budiard, hceietiuy to 
(.bnoinor MoiriH, 51) 

in eamp, O') 

hoeretiuy to board of wai and 
ordiianco, 2113 

PETmia, Judge, recehon Wunbing 
ton, dill) 

Betel Hlung ravaged by thoBrltlBh, 591) 
PEUiniNEY, OhevuUei do, 47 

Pbihululplilii during (he battle of 
Ihirndywlno, 395 

strength of the BrUtsb, 43i> 

qiieKtion of attack on, 4 9 

Bntish defuiu'es, 4;»() 

BriViBUftrmy dcscvdied, 44S 

nmnboi of British in, 45 7 

piepamtloiis to evacuate, Jet 

evaeiialed Ijy tho British, 4u2 

PiinarHn, MIbr Mary, 7 h 

Pjiilliph, Geneia], commandn ar- 
tilleiy, 358 

(‘iirtitioH Sugar Hill, 363 

deinm*H to the expedlllou against 
Bennington, 383 

in the altaek on Galen, 409 

eoveiR lliirgojne’s letrent, 410 

visltH BnnmcHH de IMedehcl, 434 

nails from New York. 589 

amveHUt PorlHinoutli, 590 

mamutlH theeoiinliy, 590 

uigaitis Poteraburg, 590 

deaLli of, 591 

PhippH’ Farm, battery erected on, 291) 
I’lucnix ship of war Bails it]) the 
IliulHon, 215 

moviuip near Fort MonlgorneiTj 2-3 9 
luul Himu retreat, 259 

PlankcHliiiH, king of, 23 

InlervU'w with tho French am* 
iaiHsadorn, 23 

T’renoN, M., fco’Wm, Yaiis Murray, 759 
I’louKNB, Ocmernl, croHseatUu Dan, 579 
affair with 1*5 Urs hiyalislH, 6B0 

Joins Greene, 613 

at Eutaw SprlngH, 013 

IhCKEui NO, CMoiu‘1 Timothy, with 
the Nssex militia, 142 
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quartormastei -general, 624 

eeci etai y of ai , 734, 

to Waakingtoriuigingliia retain, 737 
seciotary of state, 740 

recommendB Hamilton as second 
m command, 756 

PiEL, Lieutenant, chaiactei of 
Rahl. SIS 

account of tioatmout of Hessian 
piiBonein, 319 

PiEitOE, Leigh, anocdoto of ‘Wash- 
ington, C55 

PiGOT, Gon , ascends Bleed’s Hill, 154 
orders a letreat, 154 

PiGOTT, General Sir Roheit, com- 
mands at llliode Island, 472 

amount and dispobition of 
lor CO, 472 

PilgimiB, 109 

PiNOKNBir, Colonel, commandB 
Foit Monltno, 508 

caimonadoB tlio British fleet, 512 

withcUaws with p'lit of tho gai- 
iiaon fioni Foi t Moiiltiie, 512 

PiNOicNsy, Ml , coiicoimng Biit- 
iflh aggieBBions, 727 

I^iNOKNEY, Ohailes Cotcsworth, 
minihtei to Pianoo, 744 

dlsimsaod by tlio Pieiich Go\- 
ernmon^ 752 

envoy to Fianco, 760 

appointed raajoi general, 766 

liiH aoooptaiico, 758 

Pine’s Budge, 288 

Piqua, Indian town, 22 

Pitoaiun, Majoi, sont forwaid to 
Concoiil, 140 

enters Lexington, 140 

01 clem tho Amoiican yoomamy 
to dispel HO, 140 

puls them to flight. 111 

Hlaln at Bvmkei’s 1 till, 157 

Pin\ William, lulministiation, 83 

PlUsimrg, embryo city, HD 

Plains ot AbiiLliam, 98 

talcon riosHOHsiou of hy Wolfe, 100 
buttle, 100 

vlutory of the English, IQl 
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olfendcd on a iiuostlon of rank, 107 

at Roxbury, ^ 409 

at Ilarlom, 276 

SmoEK, Major, at Brandywine, 3U3 

BxmrswooD, Colonel Alexander, 
forma Washington’s guard, 343 


Springfield, N, J , Amencan 
tioops at, 517 

fight at, 51S 

burned by the Bz itish, 519 

Stamp Act projected, 110 

its passage, HO 

hist opposition to, 110 

pi eparations to enforce it, 112 

popular dgitation, 112 

repealed, 113 

Btanislatts, King, makes General 
Lee hiB aidc-de-canip, 136 

fi lend ship for Geneial Leo, 136 

I Btanwix, Colonel, S6 

Stark, John, cairies the alarm, 142 
ai rives with tioops fiom £Tew 
Haven, 150 

to 1 einforce Prescott, 153 

ai rives at Bunkci’s IIill, 154 

anecdote, 154 

repulses Genei al Howo, 155 

maintains lus position, 156 

leads the advance guard, 316 

at Bennington, 374 

appeal to his patriotism, 3S2 

at Bennington, 384 

serves on hia own reeponeibihty, 384 
insubordination, 384 

sallies out and meeta the enemy, 384 
attacks Baum, 3S5 

defeats Baum, 385 

to Lafayette, 443 

foi age in We stchester county, 555 
Staten Island, British tbi owing up 
woiks, 243 

ti eachery of the peopl e, 243 

St. ClAie, Colonel, detached to 
Three Riveis, 237 

takes command of Tioondeioga, 349 
announces the appeal anco ol the 
enemy, 356 

to Sohuylor on Bui goyne’s force, 359 
on desperate state of Ticoudo- 
roga, 359 

his gaiiison, 360 

evacuates Ticonderoga, 361 

calls a council of war, 363 

evacuates Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence, 363 

lua retreat, 364 

attacked by General Frasci, 365 
loaches Fort Edvvaid, 36S 

summoned to Congi CSB, 371 

insinuations against, 560 

in the camp ot tho Pennsylvania 
mutineers, 666 

sent to reinforce Giecnc, 621 

lecc'ivGS Washington, 660 

at Washington’s mauguiation, 662 
tommands Indian expedition, 602 

cautioned by Washington, 602 

hiB army, " 695 

ohaiactei and equlpmont, 605 

onhismaioh, 605 

doseitious, 605 

Ins encampment, 696 

Burpi'ised by Indians, 696 

conduct m the battle, 697 

flight of, 697 

j'oaoh Fort Jefferson, 697 

ai 1 IVOB at Fort W ashington, 697 

asks for a court of inquu y , 701 

resigns his eomraiBSion, 701 

oxoulx>atod by IIouso of Repre- 
sentatives, 701 

St Clair, Bir John, piecedes 
Braddock, 53 

to Governor Moi i is, 53 

engages waggons and horses, 54 

his vvratii at j^ort Cumboiland, 56 

in tho advance to Fort Buqiichno, 65 
orders Wabhmgton to WiUiams- 
■ bill g, 

f Steele, Mrs. Elizabeth, and Genc- 
^ ral Greene, 578 

; BTEpnENS, Oolonel Adam, joins 

■Washington, 38 

I promoted by Washmgton, 44 

with Washington, 72 

; at Princeton, 364 

^ at tho battle of Germantown, 419 

> dlsnuBBCd, 432 

5 Bterliho, Colonel, lands at Fort 
I Washington, 287 

at Pnneeton, 304 

J inorially wounded, 516 
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Bteubun, Bai’on, anival in camp, 4 
1118 1:161017, 4 

to Washington, on his deeue to 
servo Amenc i, 4 

piocGoJs to Congicss, 4 

appointed inripeotor geneial, 4 

disciplines the aiiuy, 4 

anecdotes of, r 4 

ch '11 actei and habits, 4 

oliect of his disciplino, 4 

to pi cside ovei couit of miiiiiryj S 
comniands m Virginia, £ 

oiiposes Arnold, £ 

at Toik, £ 

obliged to withdraw, £ 

doceu cd by Bimcoo, £ 

opens second paiallol hcfoi© 
Yoilctown, £ 

Bocioty of the Cincinnati, ( 

at Washington’ s in angm ation, ( 

Stevens, Geneialj joins Gates, { 

at the council or wai, I 

at the Irattlo of Camden, { 

takes chaigQ of Morgan’s piia- 
oners, i 

at Gnilioi d Com t IIoiisg, i 

oiders a lotieat, i 

Stbwaut, Captain, assists Biad- 
dock, 

accompanies Braddock, 

Stewabt, Colonel, at Monmonth 
Couit Hoiiee, 4 

accomp lines Wayne, f 

Stewart, Colonel, at Gullfoid 
Couit Iloufao, { 

STrcKNuy, Coloiiol, at IJonnington, I 
Stirlinq, Lord, in command at 
New Yoik, i 

icpoit on tlio condition of the 
High lands, i 

mo\c's against Gonoial Giant, S 
lioltlfi liiui 111 chock, S 

atiaoks Ooiiiwallis, S 

finuoudeia lumsolf, 2 

oxcluuigod, '2 

1 esolvea to entrap Rogoi s, ji 

to Cl OSS at King’s Feiry, 2 

Cl opHOfl tliG Ilndriou, S 

falls hack on Ti onton, £ 

at Matouchin Climch, £ 

diivon in by CoinwaUie, £ 

ill favor of attacking I'hiladol- 
plua, 4 

coui'HpondoncG with Wilkinson 
on the Conway lottoi, 4 

appensofl the honor of Wilkln- 
Hon, 4 

at Monmonth Court XlnnHO, 4 

eiu'amprt at tho New Bridge, 4 

iiiiBuccessful dosocut on ytalen 
lisland, 4 

loticatH to BliKahotlitown, 4 

St, JohuH, Canada, expedition 
again Ht, 1 

Rui prised hy Arnold, 1 

Geuouil BoUuylor appearB be* 
fore it, 1 

InvoBlod by Moutgommy, 1 

itB resistance, 1 

eapitnlatoHj 1 

Bt. Johns iBlanrl, landing of Sir 
ironiy Clinton, D 

St. Lmoer, Colonel, to make a 
diversion, {5 

invi'BtH h^ort Sclniylor, 3 

Hummons It to Hurronuer, 8 

tncs to intiTnidalo tlio garriBon, 3 
makes i c'gnlar approaolioB, 3 

presHi'R tho siego, 3 

obliged to doeami), 3 

St. Luo eommands JiuIlnnH, 3 

reputation, 3 

Rt, Xiucla, expedition ngainst, 4 

Stouo, Captain, loft hofiUigo, 
letter from Fort DiKjuetnKi, 
imprlBOnodln Quubco, 
luH ofioapo? 

oblaiiiH grant of land, Cnoie,) 1 

STooKWEi.n, Lionlonant, guides 
Col. Willett, 3 

Rtoddart, Oapl,, and Wilkinson, 4 
Stoninglon cannonaded, 1 

Stony rolnt, hmding of tho Brit- 
ish, 4 

being forti Hod, 4 

ta]£on by tho British, 4 


position of, 
guiriBon of, 
idan of attack, 
btoiracd by tho Ameilcans, 
killed and wounded, 
conduct of the Amoncans, 
evacuated and deatioyed by the 
Amei leans, i 

foitified and gaiiisoncd by the 
Biitish, k 

Bt Pierre, Chevalier Legal deur 
de, reception of WaBhington, 
gives Washington his leply to 
Gov Dinwiddle, 
his leply to Govcinoi Dinwid- 
die, 

commands Canadians and In- 
dians, 
slam, 

Btringeb, Doctor, dismissed, \ 

Bt Simon, Maiqiue, lands with 
tioopB, ( 

ombaiks his ti oops, i 

Stuart, Col , joins Loid KaTvdon, i 
encamps on tho Congai ee, i 

moves to Butaw Spiings, i 

battle of Eutaw Spimgs, i 

decamps, ( 

letioata to Monk’s Comei, ( 

Stuart, Doctoi, to Washington on 
sectional iniei eets, ( 

to Washington on eeiemoniala, { 

Sugai IXill commands Ticondci- 
oga, i 

foi tified by tho British, i 

Sugai Houbo, J 

Sulgiave, “Washington’s Manoi,” 
Acsciibed, 

SuLLnAN, Goiiernl, uiidei Majoi 
Gonoial Loo, ] 

sent to PortHmouth, ] 

dusimtohod to Now York, i 

despatched to Canada, i 

takes command, i 

to Washmgton, hopoful, i 

mistakes tho enemy’s ioico, i 

to Waslnngton on Thompson’s 
cxpoditiou, i 

retieats, i 

joined by Arnold, i 

ombiirksfoi Clown Point, £ 

reciui'fitfl leave of absonoo, 1 

tenders his icsignatlon, £ 

In tenipoiary command, i 

loconnoitiofl, £ 

retroulH, £ 

taken priBonoi, S 

at Voaltow'ii, i 

hastens to join 'WaBhington, £ 

joins Washington, ; 

ordered to advance and charge, t 

iittaekfl Ti onton, t 

at Moi rlatowii, i 

behliultlio Boiulund TTills, ti 

to advanco to the Highlands, £ 

joins Washington, t 

attemiit to surpriso tho enemy, t 

Jit Brandywine, £ 

jit the Imttlo of Germantowm, 4 

desoilbes Washingtoii at Gor- 
nmutown, 4 

to attack Hliodo Tsl.and, 4 

moves from I’rovideiioe, 4 

occuplcB abandoned works, 4 

before Nowpot L 4 

at ironoyman’H TIlll, 4 

inotest ngainsb ])’EHlaing’B pio- 
e ceding to Boston, 4 

general order on tho doxiaituio 
of the French licet, 4 

' lotreats to Bait’s Hill, 4 

cunnimndB expedition ogaiiist 
the Indians, 4 

battle at N mvtown , 4 

lays the Tudian country waato, 4 

thanked by Congress, 4 

retires from tho sorvlco, A 

I] amilion’H talent for dnanco, £ 

Bullivim’s Island fortiiled, 2 

hattleof, £ 

bravery ofli oops, 2 

Biitlsh aeeoimt, £ 

dedclmioy of powder, 2 

enemy ropulsod, S 

loss of tho Americans, 2 

SuMKHii, Oon., at Eutaw Bprings, C 


gives wpy, I 

Sumter, Thomas, character and 
seiviccB, I 

ohoaoii Icadei , I 

attacks the Biitiali at Eocky 
Mount, i 

Buceespful attack on Ilangmg 
KolI?) { 

solids to Gates foi icinfoiOe- 
iniiits, i 

roduLOS icdoubt onthe Wateice, \ 
HUi pi 1 sod by T'li leton, i 

again m the hold, i 

monacos the Biitish postH, ! 

light at Black Btock Hill, i 

detached to scoui tho couniiy, i 

jnii sues Colonel Coalffi, i 

attack on Colonel Coales, i 

lojoiiis Gicone, ( 

SUTUEitEAND, MajOl, Commands at 
P.uiluB Hook, 

Symonus, Colonel, joins Btaik, ! 


Talbot, Captain, at Foit Miillin, ' 
wounded, 

Tallevraxd and tho Aiiieiican 
t*u\oys, ' 

amicable o^ ei tin CB, ' 

TALiMvnr.n, Mijoi, and Aiuhf‘, j 

escoits Audio to the iiohuibon 
House, I 

fabcmated by Andif', j 

conveis.ition with Andre, 

1)1 edicts Andie’s fiito, J 

to Colonel Webb, commiaoi- 
■iting Andr 6 , i 

account of Audi e’s evecutioii, J 

suoeesfiful exploit, i 

Tanaoh tuisfeON, ti Beneea chief, 
uccoinpameR 'VVaBiiiiigtou to llio 
Flench post, 
letter to wuHliington, 
piejiaiesloi battle, 
oiniiioii oi white inou’s wail.ue, 
ins desith, 

Tauliiton, Lieiiioiiiint (’olonel 
Ban.iHlre, on the exxiodition to 
Boulh O.irolina, 1 

deseiiptioii of, i 

obtains liorses for hifl dragoons, i 

joins Gotieral I’atteison, I 

Hurprises Geneial Hugo’s camp, I 
Hurprises Amorioans at I^aiiouu’s 
Feuy, i 

ptusuos Colonel Buford, i 

butoheiy at Waxhaw, J 

his e.veUhO, t 

pursues Huititer, J 

HUiprises Humter, J 

in (luest of Munon, i 

tight at Black Bteelc Hill, i 

bent ill quest ot M organ, ! 

nt Pueolet, i 

battle of the Oowpeiis, J 

detached to Benttle’s Fmd, J 

sui prise at Ttinunl’s '"J'avern, I 

reernlling exiu'dillon, i 

^ rt'eaUed U) Hillsborough, I 

skirmish vvilh lR‘e, i 

in Virginia, i 

Hkiimlsli vvilh the French, i 

Tan nut’s I’averu, mlUtla sur- 
jirlsod by Turleton, f 

TAbU, Colonel, 01 dered toFlshklil, i 
I 'I’ati 3 , Captain, imdcu' Morgan, I 

I Taxation of Aineik an colonies, 

Ten Bboeok, GenetuI, 
arrives on tiie Held, *: 

Ternant, M 3 inspeetor, ^ 

'jhhiNAV, tlhevnller de, to com- 
maud J^’renuU ileet, { 

arrlvcB at Newport. I 

TuAVihi, eommands ForlMiniin, * 

evacuates the Fort, < 

Thioketty Hun, Hraddook en- 
camps at, 

TnoRiAa, John, appointed briga- 
j dlor general, 

! commands the right wing, : 

j fortllloH Roxbury Neck, ! 

otlbnded ou a Ciuestlon of rank, : 
at Roxbury. , ” 

seta out for Dm*ohester Heights, J 
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reiiifuicod, 222 

commands m Canada, 226 

piomotioij, 226 

liead-ixnai tei s at Allbany, 226 

ail 1 VC H at Quebec, 230 

bonds a tiie ship, 230 

pi upai OB to 1 eti eat, 230 

at Point Doflcliambanlt, 231 

loticatfl to tliQ moutli of tbo 
*Soiel, 23? 

illncsB and death, 237 

Tuowpson, Bug Gen , dcspatclied 
to Canada, 229 

at the mouth of the Soiel, 237 

lirep u mg to i oti eat, 237 

captiii ed at Tin oo Ilivei b, 238 

TnOMPSON, Colonel, at Snlluan’e 
Island, 254 

lopulses Sii Hem y Clinton, 254 

1 occ’i\ es thiinlca of Congi ese, 254 

Thieo Hklile liun, Bkiimihli at, 432 

Thing’s Neck, position of, 2S2 

lauding of tlio Biitiah, 283 

Ticondoroga, to ho lodiiccd, 88 

dismantleci^ 97 

expedition against, 144 

hUi prised hy Ethan AUon, 115 

fitiongth of gaiuBon, 177 

pieptU'Uioua ioi doioiioo, 292 

thieatenod) 364 

ftpproatdi of Biirgoyno, 059 

thiokoniiig alainis, 360 

ononiy advanoing, 360 

ovacii.itod, 861 

Biirgoyno fortifies Mount IIopo, 363 
invcBled, 303 

ooimuandod hy Bugai Hill, 303 

osatniuled, 363 

elleelH of evacuation, 306 

sill iiJisod hy Colonel Brown, 403 I 

o^aell itod hv tlie BntiBli, 416 I 

Tilghm AN, Colonel Tench, on G on- 
oral TjI‘ 0 , 284 

ilvalgenonilHliiih 289 

oneniy at Doiihs’ Perry, 289 

to U. It. IdMiigston, roiatlvo to 
Greene, 29S 

Washington’s aide-de-camp, 330 

WasUmgtou’rt fosUvo gayoty, G41 

(loath of, C61 

'I’lni.y, M do, detached to tlio 
OheHapoake, 586 

fallni'o of tlio ontorpi iso, 687 

TowNfiiiiND, Brigadier, in the expe- 
dition to Qiiehee, 08 

sei 1 1 agal us b Montcalm , 100 

in omnniund, 101 

advmiooH to moot Do Bougain- 
ville, 101 

and Gmieval Goo, 186 

Travelling in 1750, 77 

'Jh'oaHiny, soorettu y of the, Inipor- 
laiUHi ol the post, 072 

TxtMAT,Cui>t., killodat ii’ortMIfilin, 426 
Treaty with France, 456 

raUiled ))y CongnisH, 456 

rejoloiiigs in the United Btaios, 450 
with KnglamU Jay’s), 734 

dohaUsd la tho BoaaLo, 735 

ratified, 736 


222 I Trumbull, Jonathan, patriotism, 166 j Vatj&hait, General, to move up the 


to 'Washington, 166 

asks piotectionfor NewUmdon, 170 
to Washington on deseition of 
Connecticut ti oops, 197 

aids General Lee, 209 

conceining Bchuylei and Gates, 251 
patiiotism of, 370 

Trumbull, Joseph, appointed com- 
miBSary general, 169 

to Gates concerning Schuyler, 251 
to Gates conceinmg Lee, 282 

accusing Schuylei, 340 

lesigns, 372 

Tryon, Governoi, absent m Eng- 
land, 160 

m N ew Y ork haibor, 160 

reception in New York, 161 

lettei concerning, 228 

in New Yoikbay, 228 

conspiracy in New York, 239 

ofteis bounty to reciuits, 240 

on colonial loyalty, (note,) 242 

conducts an expedition against 
Danbuiy, 344 

lands at Oanepo Hill, 344 

destroys Danbm y, 34 E 

commences the ictroat, 34£ 

intienohed at Ridgefield, 34£ 

roaches Canepo Hill, S4( 

sends Lord North’s bills to Wash- 
ington, 455 

commands expedition against 
Connecticut, 487 

lands neai New Haven, 487 

takes Now Haven, 487 


projiHited ntiaolc on, 
alarm at au Qutiuwt, 
mavohof Aumvleau troopS) 
picket drivou in, 
the alLftok, 

muwiKh'i" of tho noBsians, 
inimlier of prlsonors, 


destroys Fairfield, 
devastates Noiwaik, 


Tupper, Colonel, attacks tho Rose 
and Phoenix, 

bravoiy of tho Americans, 
Turtle Bay cannonaded, 

Tuittle, Rev Joseph F.j anec- 
dotes, (note,) 


United Colomos, 


Valley Forgo, march to, 
disposition of the aimy, 
oonchtion of the troops, 
dcsciibcd by Bull sh historian, 
amount of Ameiican troops, 


public outcry apfalusL, 736 

Washington concerning, 730 

Tumnt, Ouptniu Wllllniii, sent to 
exiioHtulato with tho Frouch, 27 
returns homo unsucoehBful, 28 

deRimlchod to tho frontier, 30 

hlBheluivUii, 

Trenton, In ornmnimd of Cob Rahl, 813 


amount of Ameiican troops, 4! 

101 Van Bhaam, Jacob, Washington’s 
136 fencing manter, l 

77 acoompauica Washington, as In- 

tel pi oter, 

072 made captain, ■ 

4 26 rocoinmondod by Washington for 

456 pioinoiloii, 

456 lieats with the French, 

450 lelb as hoptage, 

734 aconsod of treachery, 

735 hnxndsonod In Quoiieo, 

736 escape and recaiituic, 

736 sent to England, 

730 obtains grant of land, 1 

to Washington, relating his his- 


28 Van Cortland t, Piorro, to Gen- 
30 oral Loo, i 

39 pall lotto zeal, ^ 

, 812 family (nolo), > 

814 5olufi Solraylor, 1 

316 Van Rensselaer, General, drives 

310 back tho marauders, i 

310 Van SonAjoE, Colonel, • 

810 expedition against the Ononda- 

817 gas ^ 

317 Van WART, Isaac, and Andi 6, I 


13 umtier of prmonors, v a« aux, 

TRiPLiflT, Oaplaln, xuidoi Morgan, fl 02 and tho death of Andr 6 , 

.. A. .f. ’ ® S48 Variok, Colonel, in coirospond- 


Troop, Major, 


Truman, Captain, with Gonoral 
BkilaiE ’ ^ 

TnuMnvLL, cJoionol John, aldo-do- 


166 Iludeon, 407 

170 expedition up the Hudson,’ 487 

Venango, SO 

197 Vbrgunnes, Count de, prediction 
209 conceinmg the American col- 

251 onies, 102 

370 on the battle of Germantown, 420 

tohcita the hbeiation of Capt 
169 Asgill, 624 

251 Veimont admitted into the Union, 691 
282 Veiplanck’s l^oint, landing of the 
340 British, 405 

372 fort elected on, 486 

Vilheis, Captain do, sallies from 

100 Fort Duq.ueene, 46 

160 ins account of the affair at Great 

101 Meadows, 49 

228 Vincent, Earl St , in the expedl- 
228 tion against Quebec, 98 

239 Viomenil, General, the Baion de, 

240 embaiked, 687 

242 to stoim a redonbt, 617 

cai 1 les the i edoubt, 617 

344 Viiginia dmded into militaiy dis- 

344 tnets, 24 

345 House of Bmgesses convened, 41 

345 voto tbanks to Wasbington and 

345 hiB officers, 52 

346 giant £20,000 foi the puhho ser- 

vice, 55 

455 recruits, their appearance and 

disciphne, 69 

487 troops, effective mode of fighting, 67 

487 Legislatuia, lefoim the militia 

487 laws, 76 

4SS Assembly, vote measures of re- 

488 liof, 80 

ti oops, gallant conduct, 95 

267 aiistocratical days, 103 

267 stylo of living, 104 

274 love of horaee, 104 

estate, a little empiio, 104 

498 Legislature, tbeir proceedings, 116 

sympathy with tho patiiots of 
Now England, 110 

address to the king, 117 

dissolved by Loi d Botetourt, 117 

146 adpurnto apiivato house, 117 

Peyton Bandolph^modei atoi , 117 

pledge thomselves not to use or 
mipoi t taxed British goods, 117 
pubho discontents, 118 

434 Board of Oomraissioneis, 119 

434 renewed public iriitation, 122 

448 LegiBlatui o, call the Eaii of Dun- 

448 moiG to account, 122 

457 pi Ol ogued by the govornor, 122 

convened, 122 

26 conesponding comirntteo, 125 

austocraoy, 125 

28 Lcgielatuio in session, 125 

38 splendid opening, 125 

r indignation at the Boston port 

44 bill, 135 

47 protest against obnoxious acta of 

47 Parliament, 125 

48 appoint a day of fasting and, 

52 pi ay Cl , }26 

52 dissolved, 125 

52 adjourn to tho Raloigh tavern, 126 

121 reBolutions, , ^ 125 

^ lecommend a General Oongreae, 125 

C4W meeting called, 187 

military propaiatioKB, 137 

209 second convention at Rlcbmond, 189 

248 in combustion, 143 

249 troops doacrlbett, 109 

888 aharpshooting,' , ^ 

a General ABsemhly of, conduct 

651 toward G.ates, 561 

361 defoncoless state, , 

Assembly, lecepUon of Wash- 
486 ington, T ^ 

SS5 appropriation to WaBhington, 045 

547 Van Deouow, Major, and Colonel 


camp to Waahlngton, 167 

bis (UnloH, 107 

aoloota site for a fort, 260 

arrlvc'shomEnropo, . 079 

nu‘HBngc from Ijafayctto to Wash’ 
ington, 079 


enoo with Sohuylor, 
fears Burgoynowlll decamp, 
to Schuyler, on Burgoync’s sur- 
render, 


X\}i XUIVVAUW 

107 Vaunum, General, 

260 rolnfoi cos Washington , 

679 at Rod Bank, 


Rahl, 

mortally wounded, 


850 Wadwobth, Colonel, resigns, 

421 Wainwood, Mr , intercepts a trea- 
426 eoiiablo letter, 


on tho clestitution of tho troops, 434 Waloott, Col , leforee for ex- 


moots Washington, 


change of piisoners, 

as 
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Walueokess 30 in Goneial Ho’we, 285 
Wales, on the bomhard' 

ment of Boston, 189 

Walker, Capt, intcrpiets for 
Steuben, 452 

Walker, Tbomaa, and General 
Pi GfeGott, (note,) 199 

Wallace, Captain, piiatical rep- 
utation, 186 

hill asses Rhode Island j 205 

beloro New Yoik, 245 i 

Wallaol, Su James, to go up tbo , 
Hudson, 407 | 

Walpole, HoracG, opinion of i 
Washington, 47 I 

anecdotes of Biaddock, 53! 

eatirical lemaik on Biaddock’s 
delay, 06 | 

onGiauville, 110 

on Lord Botetourt, 116 

and Hoiatio Gatos, 138 

on Burgoyne’s plays, 164 

coneeinmg Geneial Gago, 188 

onliOidHowo, 226 

Walpole, Bir Robert, on Ameri- 
can taxation, 109 

Wando, woi ks tin own up, 512 

Wape, Artemas, nominated gen- 
ci 'll oiHcei , 137 

commaiida Ameiican camp, 143 

Ins services, 143 

euBtained in Congiess, 147 , 

appointed innioi geneial, 148 1 

olocted second in command, 148 

head-qiiaiteiB at Cambudge, 160 

disposition of troops, 150 

doubts tliQ expedicnay of occu- 
pj ing Ohai lestown Ilciglitfl, 150 
reinforces Pi escott, 153 

cnmniands right wing, 109 

enteis Boston, 224 

Ward, Ileniy, tiansraits tronson- 
nhlo Icttei to Goneial Greene, ISO 
Warneii, Beth, Ethan, Allen’s 
Lieutenant, 144 

in the expedition against Ticon- 
doroga, 144 

RUipiiKos Oiowii Point, 146 

lepairs to Oongrops, 176 

lOpaiiH to Now Yoi k Convention, 176 
elected lieutenant Colonel, 177 

ai lives at onmp, 182 

detached to intercept loliof, 183 

attacks Geneial Cuiloton, 192 

111 Hi. Olaii’fl rollout, dOfi 

at Manohcfttorj 381 

joins Btnik, 384 

arrhofi at tlio soeno of action, S80 

WAunrN, Di. Joseph, memboi of 
OomnnttGO of Balety, 110 

gives the nlam, 140 

ai 1 h es from Boston, 142 

doubts tlio expcHlienoy of oocu- 
pying Clmik'Btown llelghtH, 160 
an ivc'H at the heights, 154 

noiilo conduot, 164 

decllnoB the command, 154 

death, 160 


puhllo loss, 

WAfiiTiNOTON, modifications of tho 
name, 9 

WAHTiitfornN, Augubtiiio, father 
of George, ho in, 10 

marries Jiuie Butler, and after- 
wards Mary Ball, 10 

his death, 12 

WAsniNoroN, Geoigo, gonoalogyof, 6 

birth of, 10 

Iho houHO of Ills boyhood, 11 

his early education, 11 

hisraaitial upirlt, 11 

school cxerelHOH, 12 

physical slrongth, 33 

his code of inunils and mannois, 13 

influonco of sohliers’ tales, 34 

oiilains a midsbiimiiin’s warrant , 14 

reliiuiulBhocl on his molliev’H re- 
inonslnmoo and roLuriis to 
Hehool, 14 

studies and oxevolsofi, 14 

sehonl-hoy passion, 14 

at toiu]) Is at poetry, ^ 14 

appearaueo and oharactor at six- 
teen, 16 

letteiH to Mends, 16 

engaged ns BUI vcyor, 10 


expedition beyond the Bins 
Ridge, 

life in the wilderness, 
completes his auiveys and le- 
tuins home, 

appointed public bui veyoi , 
appointed adjutant geneial, 
piepaies himself foi hie new du- 
ties, 

accompanies Lawienco to tho 
West Indies, 
ai lives at Bai Dadoes, 
witncBBOs a diamatic peifoim- 
ance foi the first time, 
attacked with small-pox, 
lecoyciy, 

letuins to Viigmia, 
appointed executor of his broth- 
er Lawience’s will, 
chosen to negotiate with tho In- 
diana, 

hla insti notions, 
depaits on his pamsion, 
arrives at Wills’ Creek, 
meets Mr Gist, whom he en- 
gages, 

hiB dcsciiption of tho countiy, 
invites Shiiigia, chief of tho DoT- 
awaicB, to the council at Logs- 
town, 

ai lives at Logstown, 
intoi view with the half king, 
meets tho Indians in conneil, 
first leasonin Indian diplomacy, 
sets out foi the Picnoh post, 
aiiivcs at Venango, 
meets Captnm Joiicairo, 
at Biippci with Joncano, 

Bots out from Venango, 

1 caches tho Pienohlort, 
bis locoption, 

communication with tho French 
oflicers, 

takes obsoivatlons of tho fort, 
&o , 

prepares to rotuin, 
receives tho leply of tho Oheva- 
liei <le St. Pioiio to Gov. Diu- 
widdi^ 

loaches Vonnngo, . 

sots out fioni Venango home- 
ward, 

BGvero cold, travel on foot, 
ui lives at Miirdoiing Town, 
citgages an Indian guide to Shan- 
noiiins Town, 
treachery of the guide, 
oroBHes the Allcglimiy River, ini- 
minoiit peril, 
ariives at Fnwiar’s, 
appeasoB tho anger of (^uoen Al- 
iquippft, 

rouches WilHamsbuig, 
his conduct through tho expedi- 
tion. i 

made lieutenant colonel, 
on recruiting servloo, 
setH out with two companiefl to 
the fork of tho Ohio, 
toilful null ell to WiIIh’ Croek, ^ 

eullB a council of wni , ! 

writes to Governoi Dinwiddle, i 

-f^t Little Meadows, - 

'^lUTives at tho Youghtogeiiy 
Kivei, - 

rctnouHtiatcB against tho liiBufil- 
ekMit. pay, - 

Ilia moti\ es of action, < 

oxplori'fl the river in a canoo, - 

lett or from tho half-king, - 

runinrs of advancing I^Veneh, - 

takes n poslUou at tho Great 
Meadows, < 

Int ('rvlow wltli tho half-king, ^ 

BurprlscB tho French, - 

letlyrft to Govoriuir Dldwiddio, > 

expoets to bo nttaokod, ^ 

bift military oxolteraenl, / 

whistling of Imlletfl, * 

to Oroghan for ammlles, < 

to Governor Dlnwludlo lu lichalf 
of Van I^raani, < 

to Governor Dlnwiddio in rofer- 
oiicoto Captain Mookny’s com- 

dellvori prosonta to the Indians, < 


receives the name of Connotau- 
carius, 

to Goveinoi- Dmwiddio about 
French piiBoneis, 
to Governoi Dmviddie concern- 
ing Capt Mackay, 

1 Gsumes his mai ch to Redstone* 

Cl eok, 
reticats, 

2 caches Gi oat Meadov p, 
stiengthcns Foit NeccbSity, 
deseitcd by the Indians, 
attacked by French nnd Indians, 
capitulates to tho FiencL, 
deslioys militaiy stoics, 
letuins to Wilbamsbmg, 
iceeives a vote ol thanks, 

to William Faiifax about Oio- 
ghan and Montour, 
lojoiiis his legimcnt, 
flora. Govciiioi Dinwiddic or- 
doling an advance to Wills’ 
Creek, 

his objeoLions to tho piojcct, 
leaves tho SOI vice, * 

IS urged by Governor Bbarpo to 
continue, i 

his 1 eply, ] 

visits Ills mother, i 

takes up bis abode at Mount Vci - 
non, 1 

his excitement at the inihtmy 
piopaiations iiiidei BKiclduck, 1 
desiies to jom as a voliintcoi , i 

is invited to join Biaddook’s 
statf, I 

accepts the appointment, I 

resists tho appeals of his mother, I 
an ivcs at BiaddocL’s licad-quai- 
teis, i 

hiB reception, I 

his piodiotions, i 

horses disabled, J 

sent foi tho military chest, ( 

notions of fiugahty outraged by 
ofilcors of Braddook’H cxx>edi- 
tlon, ( 

comiBi'ls Biaddock, ( 

poiaonal example, i 

his disappointment wdth tholi 
inovomouts, ( 

illness, I 

lestfl at tho groat crossings of 
tlio Ymighlogouy, < 

fiom Captain Morris, ( 

lejoiUB liiaddock, < 

col dial reception, ( 

delighted wllb tho appearance 
ol tho army, ( 

in battle, ( 

daugor and presei v nilon, ( 

sent It) Goloiud Duubai’s ctmip 
lor aid, ( 

retmnawith supplies, < 

retids tho funoiul senico over 
Bi addtirk, < 

reaehes Ftirt Omnberland, ( 

to his motbor and hiotbor, I 

at Mount Voinon, * 

to Augustine, * 

prepm os i\ >r tho public safot v , ' 

his wlIlIngnoHH to servo his 
eonntry, * 

cleeluiOH to solicit tho command, * 
to Ills mother, ’ 

ajipointed eonmmtnb'r-in-ehief, 7 
popnhirlty among triids amt ro- 
\erseH, 7 

fixes hlH head-fpiarters at Win- 
ehesler, *1 

jianio at \YlnchoHter, 7 

iiiB lUiUenlties, 7 

“ iusnleneo tif ibo people,” 7 

Imu’euHed alarniM, 7 

lutlleroUH lysult, 7 

iippreoialbm of Indian Aid, 7 

dlselpllnes his troops, 7 

(luesClotm of procodonce* 7 

sets out for Imston, 7 

Ids equipment, 7 

m Istocmi icAl ordor for dotbes, 7 
tho journey, 7 

Interview with Governor Bhlrley, 7 
dlsappointmeni in not being put 
upon tho regular estahUali- 
mcnl, 7 



mmx. 


letuin to New York, ' 

meets Miss Mary Phallpee, * 

admiiation of her, ’ 

letuin to Viigima, * 

repairs to 'Winchestei , ’ 

inlia'bitaiitB 111 dismay, ' 

appealed to foi piotection, ' 

to (iovoinoi Dinwiddle, ! 

attacked liy the pi ess, ; 

Ins indignation, 1 

opposes the xdan of defence de- 
viled by Gl-civ Dmwiddiej ! 

idan pi oposod, ; 

locommendationa with loapoct 
to miUtaiy laws, ; 

snpei intondB the moaeinea taken 
toi front] 01 security, i 

tom of mapection, 
the IncguLus, i 

cross puiposea with Govoiiioi 
Dlnwiddie, 

to Ml Speaker Bohmson, 
asks poi mission to yisit Phila- 
dolplua, 

to Loid Ijoudon in vindication 
of his conduct, 

3iis loception by Loicl Loudon, 
stationed at ’WincbcBtoi, 
niisundciBtanding with Dinwid- 
dle, 

appeal to Dinwiddle, 
ifluoss, 

ndires to Mount Yeiiion, 

stvilo of lionltb, 

to Colonel Stanwix, 
impio\od henltli, 
lesuinos coimnand of Fort Lou- 
don, 

Blit Isf.ici ion at the dociBioiito lo- 
duce Foit. Duquosne, 
to Colonel Htainvix, 
to Miyoi rialket, 

01 dels out the iniliila, 

Botri oil Joi 'WillifunBhui’g, 
uieels MIhs Martha Oustls, 

IS Hinltten, 

{‘OUltHllip, 
eugageimint, 
mllltaiy coufovouoo, 
an Ives at WincheHtoi , 

01 dorod to Fort 0 umber land, 
alters llio inllUnry dicHH, 
annoyed by ludlaUH, 
onieleney of Indian Bcontfi, 
discountonancoB a iirojoct of Col 
Bouquet, 

proposed an represontatlvo to 
the lIouHo of SnugesHOs, 
ehuded and chaiied, 
bearH ol AinUorrit’s huooosh, 
to Oolotiel Itouquet, 
renionHlvateH ugulimt opening a 
new road. 

orilered to itayntowu, 
to tloveinor Ifauqmer, 
given tummiauil of a dlvlsLoii, 
arrlvv^H before Fort Dueuesne, 
ocmiploB the rutns of Fort Du- 
qucfiue, 

resigns his rommission, 
marrlcH ^frfi, CiisllR, 
at tlie “ AVhito HoiiHe,” : 

tiikt'H bis seat in the tloueo of 
BurgesHCH, 

ilvHt elfurt, 1 

Int rusted with tlio care of the 
property of Mr. Oubtls’s olitl- 
uren, t 

intiiniites a desire lo visit Fug- 
bviul, ] 

bapphu'HS In retiroment, ; 

Vestryman, ] 

fkqiorlmenfe in Oburob, 3 

Ids forttino, j 

ImrHes, ] 

ruling equljmientig, fnoto,) 3 

managouient of bis estate, 3 

buslnesa habits, 3 

tbo reputation of 3iis brand, j 

domestlo habits, 1 

trontinout of negroes, 
aueeclolo, 

Ids new plough, 
fov bunliiiK, 
buuUng diuum, 


hunting memoranda, (note,) 106 

fishing and diooting, 106 

defiant oysterman, 106 

duck shooting, 106 

chastises a poach ei , 106 

aquatic lecieations, 106 

1 iBits to Annapolis, 107 

amusements, 107 

dancing, 107 

domestic hfe, 107 

pioiect to dram Dismal Swamp, 107 
m the House of Buigesaes, 110 

Stamp Act discussed, 110 

to Fiancis Dandiidge on the 
Stamp Act, 111 

maiiageinont of hia estate, 111 

conduct towaids his wife’s son, 111 
letters to London agents. 111 

on the Stamp xlct, 113 

life at Mount Vci non, XIA 

to Gooige Mason on non-impor- 
tation, 115 

mtioducea i esolutions of non-use 
and impoitation, 117 

on Botetouit, 119 

expedition to the Ohio, 119 

ai rives at Foi t Pitt, 119 

meets Colonel Oroghan, 119 

interview with Indian chiefs, 120 
embarks on the Ohio, 120 

voyage down the liver, 120 

Ian da at Mingotowu , 120 

an ives at Captema Creek, 120 

visits Kiashuta, a Seneca sa- 
chem, 121 

encamps at the mouth of the 
Gi eat Kanawha, 121 

visited by an old sachem, 121 

escape at Biaddock’s deteat, 121 

1 otum home, 121 

to Colonel Muse, 122 

attends tlio Assembly, 122 

liiendly lelationa with Loid 
Dumnoio, 122 

aflhctioii at the death of Miss 
Oustis, 123 

guaidianship of John Parke 
OuBtiB, 123 

opposed to piomatui e mai riago, 123 
aooompanlos John P. OusUb to 
Now Yoik, 123 

to President Cooper, 123 

to Jonathan Bouchoi on prema- 
ture travel, (note,) 123 

to Benedict Calvcit on proma- 
tuvo marriage, (note,) 124 

intimacy With Loid Dumnoro, 120 

attends meeting at Williams- 
burg, 126 

proBldofl at a x>olitical mooting, 127 

clmti man of committee on roHO- 
lutions, 137 

to Bryan Fairfax on a petition 
to the Throne, 127 

1 oports patnotio i cHolutlonB, 127 

delegate to Qonoial Convimtion, 128 
to Fahfax, 128 

on non-importation, 128 

prcRoutft resolutions to tho Oon- 
vontion, 128 

enthusiasm, 128 

delegate to the General Con- 
groHH, 129 

to Bryan Fairfax, 129 

Bets out for Philadelphia, 130 

during prayer in the Goueral 
CongrcHB, 131 

to Captain Maekonzlo on inclo- 
pimdencc, 133 

returnn to Mount Yornon, ^134 

revimvH nillHaiy companies, 138 

visit of Leo and Catos, 138 

fox-hunting, 139 

alien ds convention at Kich- 
inond, 130 

one of a commltteo to preparo 
foi wai, 130 

offers to command a company, 139 

ooncorning tho retreat from Con- 
cord, 142 

hears of the afihir at Lexington, 143 
to Georg© William Fairfax, 143 

hopes of a leconoillation, 14(3 

ohairmim of oommittoea on mili- 
tary afihirs, 146 

urged as etnnuiandor-in-cMof, 146 


elected commander-in-cluef, 148 

acceptance, 14S 

to his wife, 148 

to his brother, 149 

leceives hiB commission , 149 

beau ideal of a commandei , 149 

sets out fi om Philadelphia, 157 

haimony with Schuylei , 158 

news of the battle ot Buiikci’s 
Hill, 159 

dcteimines to intinst Schuylci 
with the command oi New 
Yoik, 160 

at Newaik, 160 

leply to Piesident Livingston’s 
address, 160 

jnsti actions to Gen Schujlei, 161 

leaves New Yoik, 161 

at the American camp, 161 

effect of personal appearance, 161 

to Goveinoi Tiumbuli, 163 

poi traits of, (appendix,) 163 

takes command of the aimy, 163 

viBi ts tb 0 Amei ican posts, 1 63 

at Prospect Hill, 164 

leconnoitres the British posts, 164 

opinion of American troops, 165 

to the Pi esident of Congress, 166 

1 ©quests a supply of money, 166 

advises hunting shuts foi tho 


tioops, 166 

apology foi Massachusetts 
tioops, 166 

head quaiters, (note,) 166 

stylo of hying in camp, 167 

fiienclRhip for Joseph Reed, 168 

summons council of wai , 168 

improves the defences, 108 

compliments Gen Putnam, 168 

distiibution of the army, 109 

respect foi i eligion, 169 

declines to detach troops, 170 

reply to Genoial Assembly of 
Massachnsetta, 170 

lepIy to Gov of Conn 170 

distiessos Boston, 170 

seal city of powder, 171 

to Gov Cooke, 171 

aiiival of supplies, 171 

poverty m ammumtion, 171 

coirowondenco with Gen, Gage 
on the treatment of piisoners, 172 
confines British affleers m jail, 173 

1 evokes the Older, 173 

to Schuyler recommending pa- 
tio n go, 177 

reception of Indians, 179 

to Sohiiyloi, 179 

to Schuyloi recommending tho 
attack of Quebec, 179 

endeavoiBtobimg on an engage- 
ment, 180 

on tho reluctance of tho British 
to engage, 180 

api>rohonsion of a winter’s cam- 
paign, 180 

BUnimons a council, ♦ 180 

to President of Congress, 180 

detaches troops foi tho expedi- 
tion against Canada, 181 

lo Arnold on the conduct of the 
expedition, 181 

to Arnold concerning Lord 
Chatham’s son, 181 

opinion of Gon Wooster, 182 

conoernt at Sohuylci’s illness, 182 

to Sobuylor conccining Arnold, 183 
BOlieltude for Arnold, 183 

on Alien’s impiudonco, 185 

to Solniylor about Arnold, 185 

tveasonahle lottei , 186 

Ol dam the equipment of vesBcia, 187 
on tbo dostructfon of Falmouth, 188 
meanuros of retaliation, 190 

to C^ov. Trumbull on tho seiz- 
in oof TorieR, 190 

ouh'i'B Gen, Bulllvan to seize 
public encmiGS, 190 

^yani of aitlfioiy and ordnauGo 
Btoros, 190 

to the Propidoiit of Oongross on 
tho re Giilistmont of troops, 100 

lo tliG fiamo on tho wont of pub- 
lic spirit, 101 
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INDEX. 


to Reed, 191 

confidence in Arnold, 193 

to Bohns' k'l on Arnold, and the 
conquGBt of Canada, 195 

to Scliuslei on hie iGsigning, 196 

eumnioiiH n council to piovide 
foi defence of the Imes, 197 

to Gfov Tiumbnll on the deaei- 
tion of Ommecticut tioopB, 197 

ai 1 ival of captured munitionB, 197 

ordeiB icstoiation of pillage, 198 

to den Howe on the tieatment 
of Ethan Allen, 198 

to Oongi ess conceinmg Allen, 198 

to Levi Allen, 199 

pi ep.n es to homhai cl Boston, 199 

concBpondenco mth Lund 
Washington, 200 

aslia Mis Washington to join 
him at camp, 200 

to Lund Washington on Ins af- 
fans, 200 

directions concowiing Mount 
Voinon, 201 

to Reed on invitatioriB to dinnei, 201 i 
attentions to Gcneial Court, 201 

leliGved from hia peiplevity, 201 

leligious duties, 201 

quells a bi awl, 202 

to Ainolcl coiicGining captuio of 
Quebec, 20'! 

on Loid Bunmoio, 200: 

to Gov Cooko on Lee’s pi oeoed- 
ings in Rhodo Islniid, 205 

appeals to the soldieis’ iiatilot- 
Vsm, 205 

oheeiing news fiom Canada, 200 

Hti ength of 111 0 ai iny, 206 

to Iliced on tho ciitical state of 
the aimy, 206 

anxious vigils, to RcecL 207 

to Reed concGinmg attack on 
Boston, 207 

from Kiiov, 207 

appu'heiisiona foi the safety of 
NowYoik, 208 

authoiizcs Leo to cany out his 
plans, 209 

dospateues fiom Sohuylor, 210 

to ScUiiyloi on tho death oC 
Montgomeiy, 214 

fiollcitudo about Now York, 215 

to Leo iQlativo to Tories, 210 

to Leo on Oapi. Baikci’e paa- 
fiivity, 217 

nn\k'ty to atlaok Boston, 218 

to itoed, coiifidentlaL 219 

to Rcu’d ill favoi of attacking 
Ihiaton, 219 

piopoHCR an attack in coimcll, 219 

arrival of Knox, 219 

active mcasuicH, 229 

liubllo gloom, 220 

plan of opouiUons, 220 

fell t]fl(‘8 1 hnoliOHtor ITelghts, 221 

ciroflt on tfio enemy cif thofoitlil- 
oatlon uf Dorclu'Hler IlolglitH, 222 

addle SH lo Iuk troops, 222 

communication irom the “ soloot 
imm ” of Boston, 223 

onters Boston, 225 

on TIowo’ri letroat, 225 

throws up works on Eort IIlll, 225 

national applnuso, 225 

reoclves a vote of thanks— gold 
modal oommoraorathc of tho 
ovamnition of Boston, 225 

on tlic destination of tho Billlsh, 225 

to Lou on his apiiointniout to 
command tlio Bouthorn de- 
partment, 229 

on tho charactor of Leo, 227 

Bonds dolaohmonts to Now York, 228 

arrlvQS at N cw Y oHt, 228 

to tho eommlttoo of safety, 228 

oconpalions, 228 

lo Cungross on tho dcfonco of 
Otmauft and Now Y ork, 220 

Ri'crot deeigns of tho ouumy, 220 

to Holiuylor onailhlrs in Canada, 231 

to Rohuylor on chargos against, 232 

sends Gatos to Congress, 232 

snmmoned before Oongross, 282 

aonornl orders, ^2 

InBtructionH to Putnam, 233 

loaves New York, 233 


guest of Hancock, 23S 

confei ences with Gongi ess, 233 
confeieiiceswith Geoigo Clinton, 233 
alfaii B in Canada, 235 

to Schuylei eonceimng Indians, 236 
to Augustine— bloody pi oapects, 236 
i oconnoiti es KmgBbi idgo, 230 

reply to Sullivan, 237 

to Congiess on Sullivan, 237 

conspuacy in New York, 240 

ai 1 ival of Bi itish ti oops, 241 

geneial oiders, 241 

calls upon the tioops to picpaio 
foL a momentous conflict, 242 
conceinmg Amboy and Stateu 
Island, 243 

3 oy at tho deolaiation of inde- 
pendence, 244 

causes it to bo i ead at tho head 
of each bugade, 244 

censuiestliG destruction of tho 
statue of Geoige III , 244 

to Cbnton on the safety of tho 
Highlands, 245 

advises precantions against the 
Tones, 246 

Bi itish lecognition of his i ank, 247 
iceei^esCol Pattoison, 247 

declines the lettci to Geoige 
W ishington, Esq , 248 

conduct ajiphuidod, 248 

sectional .lo'ilousios, 251 

on Coiniecticut light-horse, 252 
to Gov Ti imilrall on the Con- 
necticut ti oops, 253 

concerning Coimoctiout light- 
horse, 253 

to Hchnylcr on 6h Potci Pai 
kei’s lopulso, 25G 

goncial Older ooncoimng Sii 
I’etor Paikei’s lopulse, 250 

geiioial 01 del relative to section- 
al jealousies, 257 

to the mmy on the ohsorvarico of 
tho Sabbath and blasphemy, 258 
loMeicei ioi loinfoi cements, 258 
geneial ordeiaon thoappioaoh 
of tho struggle, (note,) 259 

proparatloiiB foi tho conflict, 259 
puteinal cm os, 259 

plaiiH ol clofcmco, 200 

landing ot tho British on Long 
iHlnnd, 261 

Bonds reinforcomcnts to Brook- 
lyn, 291 

oxhoitalion to the tioops, 201 

concoiniiig the binning of Now 
Yoik, 201 

ui ges th 0 removal of tho holplosH, 202 
Cl oHSes to Brooklyn, 202 

insU uctiouH to Piiinam, 202 

relnfoices Long Island, 202 

\isitB Brouldjni, 203 

1 etui ns to Now Yoik, 203 

at Brooklyn, 2(54 

American left tnnietl, 201 

picparoH to retreat, 203 

plan of lotvcat, 208 

and Gen. Mifllin’spiomaturori*- 
tioiit, 208 

HiieecHsftil rotrent, 260 

to Ih’OHitleiifc of Congresn on dts- 
trcBHccl situation of tho luiny, 200 
qucHtloii of duHtroylng Now 
York, 270 

mnovoH tho Rick and wounded, 270 
cmiceunlng deHortlouR, 271 

to PicHldciiL of CongrcHH on tho 
hilentlonH of tlui onemy, 273 

d(>fenHi\o liollcy, 273 

fruoHtlon of ttbmidtming New 
York, 273 

plan adopted, 274 

iireparoft for evacuation, 274 

itaggttgo xoinovod to King’s 
Bridge, 274 

British croRBlng the river, 274 

rage at tiio cowardice of tho 
troops, 275 


E ^ous ftliualion, 

quarters, i 

fortifies tho approaches to his 
camp, J 

on tlm conduct of his troops, i 

interview with namUton, i 

successful skirmish, i 


geneial oideis, refeionce to 
Knowlton, i 

on tho leoiganization of the 
aimy, ! 

exchange of pi isonci b, ; 

unceitiinty of the enemy’s in- 
tentions, i 

ooaseless \igilaiico, ! 

locoimoitiingK, ! 

to Congioss on the safety of tho 
IltghlandR, t 

Tncasni 08 taken, i 

accident on boai d hia 5 acht, I 

enemy lands at Thiog’b Neck, J 

iccoimoities Thiog’a Nock, : 

thiows up woike, : 

icceiveaLee, t 

council of war, ! 

forms loui divisions of tho aimy, : 
at White Plains, : 

offois lewaid foi tioopois, S 

movement of tho enemy, t 

diaws Ins tioops into Wlntc 
Plains, ; 

situation of tho camp, ! 

1 econnoilriiig, 1 

Bi itish advance, ! 

sick and wounded lomovod, ! 

stiengthcns his position, ! 

condition of tioops, ! 

Bhifls position to Noithcastlc, 1 

Bi itish letiio, : 

to Gen Win Livingston, inten- 
tions ot tlio enemy, : 

adviROH tho evaciiaiion of Poit 
Washington, ! 

advises leinoval of stoics from 
PoitLoo, 1 

dmpoBition of tioops, ! 

instiuclionato Lee, ! 

to Peekskill, ! 

visits the Tlighlaud pohiB, I 

leconnoiRMtinco, 1 

lo JjOO 1 especting new levies, 1 

leaves Heath in comuuindoi tho 
Ilighlanda, ! 

intelligence from the Noithein 
aimy, ! 

Cl oBses tho IlmlHon, ! 

arrlv es at Fort Leo, ! 

question of abandoning Poit 
Washington, ! 

urges the iiuncaso of oidnaneo 
and ai till ei>, ! 

at t aclv on Foi t WuHlilngt on , 1 

Hesslmi ciuellleH, anecdote, 1 

hends a inesHago to Magaw, 1 

sill 1 etuler of Fort Waslitngtou, ! 

to Leo on the dofoneo ol the 
Ilighhuids, I 

to A umi Hti lie on tho loss of Foi t 
Wnshingtoii, 1 

gloomy tiiitloipations, I 

m 1 h es at Fort J a'o, ! 

rc'treiits from Ifort Lei', : 

ernsHOH the HuokeiiHaok liver. ! 

to la'e ordering lihii to crosH tlio 
Iliulson, I 

fintlier ictveat, i 

ivec to Ool. Reed, J 

coirespondoneo with Leo on 
eioBSing tho HihIhoii, I 

to L(’o on his doiuy, t 

retiealR to Now Brunawiek, J 

race’s kdtt'l to Ueed, t 

to Ke('d, enclosing letter of Loo, l 
eonet'riniig Itood, (note,) t 

at 'J’nmtoM, i 

to OungroBB explaining hln ro- 
tr('al, i 

in<loml(ahla spirit, t 

at ’‘rrenttnij I 

returns to rrineoton, * 

orosHOB tho Jlelnwari', * 

to GongroHS on iho enemy ’n 

i 

to Lt‘0 on tho peril of Phllndol" 
phlu, f 

amount offeree, t 

to TnimbnU hopefully, i 

to T on, urging speed, * 

retreat uovoss tho derRoys, .* 

moral ipialUlee, I 

to Aiiguatluo on Leo’a mpture, I 

to Augustine on the oriilonl utato 
OfalMra, t 





granted new powers, Sll 

3 ecruitment of the army, 311 

meditatoe a coup de mazrii 312 

disposition of the enemy, 312 

plan of attack, 314 

to Col Ecod cuiicei rung the pro- 
jected attack on Tienton, 314 

to Heed lolativo to the time 
chosen, 314 

from Gates, 314 

C10-8CB the Dola\Yare, 315 

pushes toiwaid to Tionton, 315 

mai oh ot ti oopa, 316 

huiHt of mdigiiationj 316 

anecdote, 316 

advances with tho aiUllery, 317 

captuies tho IJeBsians, 317 

imminent hazaid, 318 

visits Rahl, 318 

doacribed by Ilossian officer, 319 

hyaiiothei, 310 

follows up the blow at Tienton, 321 
tioops begin to cioss tho Dcla- 
wiue, 321 

lo-eiiliHtmentH, 321 

to Roboit Moms for money, 322 

invented with did atonal powers, 322 
ackiiowlcdgniont to Congiess, 322 

cutioal situation, 333 

takes iiosition on the Assun- 
pmk, 323 

dm mg the attack, 323 

despei ate situation, 323 

bold expedient, 323 

oouuoil of will, 324 

dotoi mines to attack Ihhicoton, 324 
the ai iny begins its in irch, 324 

at Piiiiceton, 325 

uUliCH tho tioopB, 326 

aiuH'dote, 325 

loss 0 f U on Moi coi , 326 

piihlies loi Moiilstown, 326 

ordoiH PuUi'UU to OioHswlcks, 327 

to Heath <*onoeimug the euo- 
my’ri ptimc, 327 

to Ilc’ lih ropoating ordeis, 327 

to Maj (kill Lincoln oideiing 
an udvaiu'o ou New York, 327 

tuumpliiuiL close of tho cam- 
paign, 328 

tho A moncan Eabhis, 328 

to CoriiwalliB rolalivo to lies* 
slauH, 329 

his oncamimicnt, 330 

prohibits plmideimg, 331 

iKiuntei -pi oclauiatiou, 331 

Jins the troojis liioonlated, 831 

paternal care and nympathy, 331 

ooiitiUHLiMl wltli Howe, 332 

diHcouragoH vieo and immoral- 
ity, 332 

to Hir William Howe X’t'oposmg 
an oxe Image tor Lee, 333 

ou the lioatment ot piisoneis, 333 

eonein'iilug tiuiUuienL of Colonel 
Cuinplmll, 334 

to tJongress on retaliation, 334 

to Kohert Moviis on llie samo, 336 

to llowo ou the prison ships, 330 

calls for loliifmiumumtH, 337 

todinornoi Cooko onthoneecs- 
slty of union, 337 

tirgi'H the roinforimmont of 
Hchuyler, 337 

on Hoetioniu JimlousloH, 337 

erltieal sit nation, 33S 

or<leis t loops t(j Peeksklll, 3H8 

deslgUH oi the iMumi v, 338 

lo (kiKm ou the luJjutaul gene- 
I’ltlMiiip, 341 

‘on loretgii ollleerfl, 342 

rem'ehentk distlmstions among 
tlietroopM, 348 

Jorum a guard, 343 

questions <»f rank, 343 

to Henry Leo on Arnold’s pro- 
motion, 343 

to Arnold explaining hitt )ion- 
protnotlon, 344 ; 

to Congma on injustice lo Ar- ! 

nold. MU 

publtcly tJiank« Oohmol Molgs, 346 
duioerutug Bohuykw, 847 

rcbnkeii Gatcis, 348 

to MeDougaU on the foi'fcifLca- 
tioni* of the lludsoUj 360 

52 


to Gieene on the foitft, 361 

hiB foiesight, 361 

oheis Arnold the command of 
the Hudson, 361 

to HcBougaU deeoribing Put- 
nam, 361 

to Di Ciaik on his appointment, 352 
at Middlebrook, 352 

amount of force, ^ 352 

to Patrick Hemy giving wam- 
mg, 352 

Btiengthens hia position, 353 

uncertainty of British move- 
ments, 353 

to Eeed’b appeal, 354 

on Burgoyiie’s repoited designs, 364 
speculations on the enemy’s 
movemouta, 355 

to Clinton and Putnam order- 
ing out trooM, 356 

evacuation of Tlconderoga, 361 

lemforcGs Schuylei, 361 

news of St Clair, 362 

to Schuylei ou St Clair, 363 

to Sll William ilowe pioposing 
to exchange Pi escott for Leo, 367 
toTiumbnll on tho treatment of 
Pj escott, 367 

sends Arnold to Schuyler, 867 

to Schuyler hopefully, 367 

cautions, 368 

to Schuylei on the enemy’s force, 368 
plans to haiasH Burgoyne, 368 

a dehiBivo letter, 369 

setB out for tlie Delaware, 369 

to Gates on Howe’s movements, 869 
moves to Gcimantown, 370 

ordoiB and oomitei ordeia, 370 

to Putnam relative to Connecti- 
cut, 370 

declines to nominate commaiid- 
ei foi tho Hoi them Doparl- 
ment, 371 

rcgiet at the lemoval of Sohuy- 
lei , 371 

soothing counsels, 372 

news of British fleet, 373 

to Putnam to be on the alert, 373 

sends Colonel Moigan to fight 
the Indians, 373 

lelnforccs Gates, 373 

foice 111 Buigoyne’s rear, 374 

makes the acquamtance of La- 
fayette, 374 

on foreign appointments, 375 

marches thiough Philadelphia, 375 
at Wilmington, 376 

to Putimrn on Stark’s victory, 386 
oiierny lauding, 300 

loconiioitiea, 300 

1 Isk o r capture, 300 

(lelormincB lo liak a battle, 391 
Bill ling appeal to the ainiy, 392 
chaugCH position, 392 

jumtloti o( the ainiy, 392 

bnUlc ot Biandywiuo, 303 

pioflts by Howe’s inactivity, 396 
ridrealH to Goimantown, 396 

mauauwi cb of the ai mlos, 396 
at Wai wiek Furnneo, 390 

to Ikitnam for lelnfoioomontB, 008 
to GateH for Morgan’s corps, 398 
rests at Pott’s Grove, 398 

to Trnmhi.ll on the taking of 
Philadelphia, 308 

amoun t of force, 417 

advances to Rklppack Creek, 417 
lo (JiuigresH ou Howe’s situation, 417 
determines Lo attack tho British 
otunp, 417 

71I an of attack, 418 

conduct in tho battle of German- 
town, 420 

to Congress on the battle, 420 
remains at Perklomcri Creek, 431 
roiuJoroed, 421 

at White Marsh, 421 

liitoroopta BUppUos, 421 

tlio hnportaneo of Fort Morocr, 421 
to IHonard Henry Lee on tho 
promotion of Conway, 423 

to Gates on the surrondor of 
Burgoyne, 424 

lo Conway on his letter to Gates, 426 
to I’atrlok Henry, apology for 
his army, 425 

i; 


to Thomas Wharton for aid, 


(note,) 426 

in want of lemforcements, 426 

insti actions m regaid to the 
forts, 426 

loss of Fort Miffiin, 427 

hopes to keep Red Bank, 427 

lepiimands Putnam, 429 

intiigues against, 429 

Foit Mercei taken, 429 

ai 1 1 val of 1 cm forcements, 429 

advising the sinking of the 
Amei lean vessels, 430 

reconnoitres Philadelphia, 430 

opportunity foi a biilliant blow, 431 
council of war 431 

on the pi emotion of Lafayette, 431 
camp menaced by Howe, 432 

sknmifihes, ' 433 

encouiages hie troops, 433 

the enemy letiie, 433 

to Con gi ess on threatened at- 
tack, 433 

approach of winter, 433 

wintei quaiteia, 434 

ainval atValley Forge, 434 

destitution of tioops, 434 

in vindication, 435 

exercises his authority, 436 

to Congress on the consequences, 436 
letiospect of 1777, 436 

to Gates on the Conway letter, 438 
to Laui ens on the conduct of hia 
Gneniies, 438 

coirespon deuce with Gates, 440 

Bcaiching leply to Gates’s ex- 
planation, 441 

closing note to Gates, 442 

foiged letteis, 442 

to Geiieial Henry Lee on the 
foiged letters, 443 

to Landon Caitei on the same, 443 
inti oductioii to foiged letters, 44S 

Canada expedition, 443 

to Lafayette, consoling, 444 

to Fall 10k Hemy on the cabal, 447 
paity opposed to Washington, 
(note,) 447 

1 efoi ms m the army, 448 

destitution in camp, 448 

situation deserihed, 448 

to Captain Lee onjhis exploit, 449 

recommends Captain Lee for 
piomotion, 449 

to Geiieia] Lee on his exchange, 449 
auixal of Mis Washington, 450 

hettei times, 450 

ai rival of Bi y an Fan fax, 460 

to Bi ym Fail fax on their fuend- 
ship, 450 

ai 1 IV al of Baron Steuben, 450 

promotion of Gieeiie, 452 

pioiect lo captuiB Btr Henry 
Clinton, 463 

clrcniai on plan of next cam- 
Xmign, 454 

to Congress on forming a sys- 
tem, 404 

downfall of Conway, 464 

pends Lord Hoith’s bills to Con- 
gi eaa, 455 

to Governor Tiyon endoBing 
roaolutioTiB of Oongress, 455 

rejoicings at Yallcy Foige, 456 

council of wai determines on de- 
fensive nieasui es, 456 

Ameitoan force, 4G7 

aohcitude foi Ijafayetto, 458 

to Congress on Ethan Allen, 458 

a ares to decamp, 459 

B Sir Henry Clinton’s letter 
to Congieas, 460 

amount of force under, 461 

to Leo, admomtory, 461 

OQunoil of war, 461 

Fhiladolphia evacuated, 462 

pursues the enemy, 462 

crosses the Delaware at Cory- 
ell ’ b Ferry, 462 

council apposed to a general ac- 
tion, 402 

detiwmines to attack the army, 462 
poiplexod to Hatisf) Loe 463 

resolvoB upon an attack, 463 

orderfl I.ee to watch the enemy, 463 
orders Lee to attack, 463 

sr 
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Beta forward to the attack, 464 

letreat of American tioops, 464 

me eta Colonel Sin eve and Major 
Howard i eti eating, 464 

arigiy meeting witii Lee, 465 

checks the letxeat, 465 

diBpObitions for battle, 465 

battle of Monmouth Court 
House, 405 

teti eat of the enemj , 466 

march to Biunswick, 467 

halts at PaiamuB, 467 

conespondoncG with General 
Lee, 467 

puts Lee under airest, 468 

conduct in i elation to Lee, 468 

on Leo’s abuse, 469 

magnamimty m regard to Lee, 471 
anival of Fienoh heot, 471 

coi respondence ^1111 Count D’Eb- 
tamg, 471 

plan ot operations, 472 

encamps at "Whito Plains, 472 

orders Sullivan to piepaie for a 
descent upon Rhode island, 472 
to John Augustmoon the fail- 
ure of the expedition against 
Rhode Island, 476 

anxiety as to its effects, 476 

to L’Lstaing on hitsfailuie, 476 

enemy’s movements, 478 

Btieiigthens the Highlands, 478 

moves his camp to Fiedericks- 
buig, 478 

moves to Pishkill, 479 

disti ibution ot ti oops, 481 

hciid-quartnsno u Middlobrook, 481 
plan of ahum signals, d8f 

opposes LufayotLo's Canada 
scheme, 482 

in Phil idolphia, 483 

onthodtteiioration of Congress, 483 
to Colonel Ilamson on tho do* 
ohne ol public spnit, 483 

disgust at the neglect of Con* 
grohs, 483 

policy of the next etunpaign, 484 

uniuBt iQtaliutioii on tlio In* 
di uis, 484 

discontent ot Joisoy tioopa, 484 

uots as a nuuli ^jlnr, 481 

adtlroBR to iJio rVUlcerri, 486 

loply of till' othci’iH, 485 

toCloiioiiil Mtivwcll on the do- 
toiiniimlion ol litw oillceis, 485 

uppi ehoiulfl an expedition iiguiUHt 
Ihcj Ilighlaiiflri, 486 

nioasuu'B lot tho protootiou of 
West Point, 487 

removes to New Wlndhoi, 487 

detiichurt Geuwil Hniilli to act 
against tlio Biltlsh in Con- 
necticut, 488 

plaim the rrcaptiU'C of Stony 
Point anil Foit L.ifajett^ 488 

proposes the slorniiiig of Stony 
I>oinl io Wayne, 488 

plan of suniiiHul, 488 

ovacuatCH Btouy Point, 400 

al Wmi 400 

expedition agalnat PonobBcot, 401 

on tho HurpriHH of PauuiB I look, 402 
oil tho cufituro of dtony X'’oiut 
ami PaulUH nook, 402 

fuitlioifitho deteiiQCflot’tho Ilud- 
Bon, 402 

toJEdmund Randolph for tnfor- ; 

malinn of niMrs, 403 

to Dr* Cochran describing stylo 
ofUving, 403 

reeoption of the Ohevallor do la 
Xm?orno, 404 

to X.*afnyello, 494 

change of plans, 49B 

sends troops to tho South, 495 

to President Reed for aid, 407 

on the destitution of the troops, 407 
calls upon the oounlles for sup* 
plies, 408 

to Onkmol Ogden, lo regard tho 
rights of tho people, 408 

hay of Now Tork, frozen over, 498 

projootH a doscont on BtaLon 
Island, 408 

Arnold’s gorornmeut of Phllft* 
dolphia, 600 


good opinion of Arnold, 600 

Instiuctions to Arnold, 600 

sympathy with Arnold, 602 

repi imand to Ai nold, 604 

solicitude toi the safety of the 
Southern States, 504 

on the safety of Chaileston, 606 

to Congress, on his situation, 506 

leinfoices Lincohi, 507 

steadfastness of inmd, 507 

to Baion Steuben on his difficul- 
ties, 507 

to Congi ess, on military i eforms, 507 
committee apiiointcd to consult 
with, 508 

to Lafayette on his letuin, 608 

1 eception of Lafayette, 508 

to Lafayette, on the i eduction of 
New Yoik, 609 

1 eduction ot the army, 610 

mutiny in camp, 510 

to Pi es Reed, for relief, 510 

end envois to louae Congress, 611 i 
suireudei of Charleston, 616 

supplies West Point, 616 

in position at Shoit Hills, 617 

watches Knyphauseri, 517 

sets oft towaxds Pompton, 518 

enemy mov e against %ii ingfield, 518 
atiplies to tho State Legislatuie 
foi aid, 620 

congiatulates the anny on the 
ail ival of Fi ench ti oops, 521 
hiB lino of conduct, 522 

Cl oeses the Hudson, 622 

interview with Arnold, 622 

withdiaws hits foi CCS, 523 

iiitei poses in the difficulty be- 
tween Greene and Congiess, 623 
oil the derangement of the com- 
missariat, 523 

the uveisc at Camden, 629 

on inilitia and legupir ti oops, 629 
to Gates on tho battle of Caniaon, 620 
pioparca to proceed to Ilaitfoid, 629 
ciosHCfi to Vorplnnck’H Point, 632 
mtf'iMQW with Ficncli officois, 637 
retuins to hoad-quaitois, 037 

loceptiou by the people, 637 

detained at Fishkill, 638 

lido to tho Kobinson House, 638 
ai rives at tho Ilolmisoii Houso, 038 
at West Point, 638 

heal s of Ai Hold’s treason, 539 
sends in puisuit of Ai nold, 039 
IclteiH fioni Arnold and Colonel 
Robinson, 640 

lo Ooloiicl Wade, uiging vigi- 
lance, 640 

lu Gcneiai Greene, to proceed to 
King’s Fciry, 610 

to Uolojicl Jameson, to prevent 
Aiulrd’s escape, 640 

interview with Mis Arnold, 841 
Aiidrd brought to the RobiiiBou 
XIouBe, 641 

to Gieeno on tho custody of An- 
dre ami ymlth, 641 

releiH the case of Audi 6 to a 
board of gemn.d officers, 643 

to Bir Henry Cliutou, conccni- 
tiig Audi 6, 644 

Andie’s a])pefil, 640 

oulagium on the captors of An- 
dr6, 648 

on Arnold’s nddroBfl, 648 

Opinion of Al nokl. 648 

lo Governor Reed on AmoUVe 
cmKluct, 648 

strength CUB West Point, 649 

takes pout at IVakoness, 659 

plan to cimturn Arnold, 660 

xallnicof OliaujiH*’H dcHlgni, 601 

appoints Gieenc to command tho 
Houtliorn army, 681 

omtfldeuee In (treono, 661 

slate of the amy, 602 

to Gen. BullUan on the state of 
tho eoniitiy nnd army, 662 

to Lafhyotto on hia doairo for 
action, 663 

prCTmrntlons to altaok the Brit- 
ish posts, 663 

his horsomanship, 663 

perwoiial appeartmee, 665 

Tiift character, 665 


at New Windsor, t 

to Franklin on ms disappomt- 
ment, 5 

necessitous state of tho country, E 
m&truotiona to Colonol Laui eiia, £ 
revolt of the Pennsylvania line, S 
to Wayne on tho levolt, £ 

disaftoction in the aimy, £ 

suxipi esses mutiny of Jersey 
tiooiis, £ 

articles of confe delation, £ 

heads of dcpai tments formed, E 
eulogimn on Hamilton, £ 

mibundei Stan ding with Hamil- 
ton, £ 

to Lafayette on Hamilton, £ 

lecoiiciliation with Hamilton, £ 
to Gieene on tho battle of Guil- 
foid Com t House, £ 

on the destruction of Ainold’s 
coips, f 

instructions to Lafayette, f 

to Bteuben on Arnold, £ 

sots out foi New Yoik, f 

to lAf!i>ettQ on CoinwalUs, £ 

atNewiJoil, £ 

ai 1 singes plan of campaign with 
Bochambeau, £ 

to L ifayotte on tho sailing of tho 
Flench fleet, £ 

iGturns to New Wiiidsoi, I 

to Gieeno on tho chance of re* 
intoreeraentfi, £ 

to Colonol Liiuienfl on the fail- 
ure of tho l^oituraouth expodi- 
Uon, f 

anxiety foi Giccno, £ 

ordeiB L ifayctto to join Greene, i 
lo Lund Waslniiglon on his con- 
duct towsiids tho enemy, £ 

foi CO on the Hudson, £ 

death of Colonel Gicone, f 

luiival of Count (ly Bains, £ 

intei view wltli Rochambeau, £ 

nninbei of foico, £ 

plan of operalioiiB, £ 

to Gov CHiilon on his dofligne, f 
mm ch to King’s Bridge, £ 

failuie of the cnterpiise, £ 

at IMihs’ Feny, £ 

to Lee on his plana, £ 

loeonnoltj ca the Biitlah poiats, £ 

at Idling’s Hi klgo, £ 

awkward pi odicanunit, 8 

to Xavfayette on the oftoct of tho 
reconnolsHsuico, £ 

disappoliitnicnt m to roluforco- 
ments, £ 

to the KaHtern Btnles, t 

to Tjatayette on tbo arrival of 
tlio Count tl(3 Grasse, £ 

detonninea to command tho ex- 
pedition, t 

ciossefl to iTftVPralra'W, t 

virtilB Weal Point with Rocham- 
besui, C 

move towaiil Virginia. £ 

to Noah Wolmlei on the Virgin- 
ia cxpetlition (iioleb ( 

weleomoat Plilladciphift, C 

conctun about Da Grusso, 6 

to Lafayette on Cornvvalllfl, £ 

arrival of tho Count Da Gratae, ( 
rcaciu^s the head of Klk, f 

to De Giuhho on Cornwallis, 6 

atBuUinioie, 6 

revislLH Mount Vm non, (i 

piiHlioH on to WiDlumahurg, <i 

hurrtcB on the troopn, 6 

on board the French Hoot, 6 

plan of opmtlunH, C 

arrival of Admiral Dighy, fl 

threatened departure of tho 
French fleet, 0 

army drawn up at Buaver Dam 
Creek, 6 

strongth of forces, 6 

anoedote, 6 

deapatehes from Groeno, C 

to Greeno on tho battle of Eu- 
taw Springs, ^ C 

ftres the first gun agalnat Turk* 
town, 6 

witne«§e» to stoming of tore- 
doubts, o 

imoodote, 6 
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and KnoSj anecdote, 
enn endei* of Yorktown, 
and Q-eneral O’Hara, 
on the victoiy, 
reinforces Geneial Greenej 
dissolution of combined armies, 

Jit Kltliam, 

doiith of John Paikc Custis, 
piOGoedfe to Mount Veinon, 
to (Jrieeneon the impiovement 
of the victory, 

to Lafayette on the next cam- 
paign, 

rcteplion by Oongress, 
policy of tho ensuing campaign, 
bold piojoct of Colonel Ogden, 
to Oieene on retaliation, 
murdei of Captain Iludd^, 
demand on Sir Hemy Clinton, 
the oa'He ot Gapt xibgill, 
case of Colonel Webb, tnote,) 
at JN'owburg, 
continupB hie piooautions, 
arrival ot Sii Guy Caileton, 
piopoBitions of peace, 
dibcontent in the army, 
lettei fiom Colonel isicola, 
indignant roxily to ISTicola, 
negotnitiona for peace, OiJO 

to Roohamboaujadvisingajuno- 
’ tion, 626 

at Vei plan ok* s Point, 826 

on the reduction of thoaimy, G26 
diHcoulont of tho array, 627 

anonymouH papoi, 028 

ftddi UHBOB oommjttee of tlio army, 629 
to OongiGse on behalf of tho 
army, 630 

nows ot poaco, G3l 

a iilea for the soldier, 632 

gonouLl order on peaoo, 682 

aiaiitH tai’longliG, 032 

Intel vlewwitliBii GnyOarloton, 633 
piOHident of tho Society of tho 
(Jmeinnati, 623 

on the cUseolittion of tho aimy, 683 
mutiny of X’oniiByZvama tioopa, 686 
to CoiigresH on tho mutiny, 685 
lour tliiough jN’env York, 685 

to OlmstoUnx on hm tour, 636 

parting aikUoss to tho army, 036 
at Harlem, 087 

enters Kow York, 087 

fai owoll to his oflloers, 088 

adjiistmout of his accounts, 688 
journey to Amiapolis, 089 

to Baton Btoubon on Ida rosig- 
naLlou, 080 

resigns his commission, 080 

reitiriiH to Mount Vernon, 089 
to Cov Clinton on his rotiio- 
mmit, 680 

to Kmx on hln retlvemont, GdO 
to Lafayelto •. a noldu-r’H inxioso, G40 
to the Marchioness do Lufayotto, 040 
manner of living, 640 

doolines the offer of tho Pennsyl- 
vania ooimeil, 04t 

applUintiona from aulhovB, C43 

to i)r. Cl alk <ni his Moiiudrs, 64.1 

I'Of'optlou of vlrillorH, 041 

nmniigemmit of Ids owtato, 041 

tjopular feeling against tho Oln- 
olmmll, 642 

prosUkiB atamoetliig of tho Oln- 
ohmafci, 642 

to OUaHtollux on his regard, 648 

arrival of Tjafiiyette, 043 

tour west of the Mountains, 648 

ohHi'rvutlona on liitonial naviga- 
tion, 643 

to (lovornor Harrison onintornal 
imprnvomcuit, 044 

recexiihm hy tlia Virginia House 
of AHHombly, 644 

joined by I^nfayetto, 644 

parting with Lafayette, ^ 644 
to Xiichnrd Henry Loo on Inland 
navigation, 644 

at Annapolis, 646 

appropriation of Virginia As- 
Bomlily, 646 

naval Improvements, 046 

totiovju'nor (Slhiton eonoernlng 
na\al matim's, 646 

tjurdon of coi reapondonoo, 646 


to Prancis Hopkinson on sitting 
for likenesses, 646 

ornamental cultivation, 646 

extent of his estate, 647 

life at Mount Veiaon, 647 

private chaiacter, 647 

fondness for ohildien, 647 

in social life, 648 
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